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Sermon* 

THE  YOUTH'S  GUIDE : 

A  Sermon  pretched  it  fhe  Anntfonny  of  La  Martmieie  Inilitatioo,  Calciitia* 
on  tii9  lath  September  185a, 

Bj  the  Bev,  J,  C.  HxBDUAir,  A-Bi.,  Senior  MinUter  of  St.  Andrew's  Chnrch. 
**  Wnt  thoa  not  from  thii  tinM  cry  onto  m*,  My  tuther,  thoa  ni  tfae  guide  of 


MTi«AftYouxaFuKia>a,-~Thiaquefltion 
itpot  to  700  bj  that  Father  who  takes  up 
tfae  otphan  when  forsaken  by  father  and 
mother.  Hs  Utos  for  ever,  and  loves  for 
ever;  and  though  He  is  in  heaven,  His 
eyes  are  here,  and  His  heart  yearns  over 
yon  aU.  Ho  looks  on  you  as  His  family 
—His  dear  sona  and  daughters ;  and  He 
•iogles  oat  eaoh  of  you  as  He  goes  round 
these  benehas»  saying,  <*  Wilt  tkou  not 
fipom  this  time  cry  unto  me,  My  Father, 
thou  art  the  guide  of  mj  youth  ?** 

Kov,  this  is  not  a  hard  thing  which 
God  asks;  and  I  do  think  that  every  one 
of  yon  should  comply  with  His  request 
Ton  aru  ymmg^  and  you  will  not  l)e  able 
alone  to  find  your  way  through  life,  and 
tbroi:«h  death,  and  up  to  glory.  You 
are  like  wandering  sheep;  the  Good  Shep- 
herd fears  you  may  be  lost ;  He  offers 
to  be  your  guide;  He  wishes  to  be  your 
leader  I  and  He  a8k%  *'WiU  you  not  allow 
Him?  Will  you  not  ery^that  is,  pray— 
to  Him,  aiding,  *  Yes,  my  Father,  thou— 
thou  alone  art  the  guide  of  my  youth  ?  "* 

''If  that  be  ao,"  one  of  you  says, 
"  why,  He  is  asking  leave  to  do  me  good. 
He  is  asking  my  consent  to  become  my 
1.-V. 


friend ;  to  take  me  by  the  hand,  and  lead 
me ;  to  walk  by  my  side ;  to  lift  me  over 
stones,  and  bold  up  my  bead,  as  HopefUl 
did  to  Christian  in  the  river.  That  is 
what  a  guide  would  do.  Is  God  willing  to 
take  all  this  trouble  with  me,— to  shew 
me  the  road— to  light  up  the  way  when  it 
is  dark— to  explain  difficulties  to  me — 
and  fight  for  me  with  the  roaring  lion, 
like  Mr.  Greatheart,  when  he  was  con- 
ductisig  Christiana  and  her  little  ones  ?** 
Yes ;  that  is  just  what  God  wishes. 
Wonder  as  much  as  you  will  at  His 
love  to  tfae  lambs,  but  never  doubt  it— 
never  despise  it — ^never  put  it  away  fh>m 
you.  He  will  let  none  of  B5s  words  fidl 
to  the  ground ;  and  if  you  cry  to  Him, 
He  will  lead  you  safely  and  sweetly. 

But,  perhaps,  another  is  thinking  of  the 
text  in  a  very  different  spirit.  "  Ah  !*• 
he  is  saying  to  himself,  *'  that  is  not  tlie 
whole  meaning.  I  remember  Jesus  saya 
that  we  must  9tnve  to  enter  in  at  the 
strait  gate,  and  that  we  must  take  up 
our  cross  daily;  and  in  Bunyan's  Pro- 
gress I  know  what  difficulties  and  dangers 
the  pilgrims  met  with— what  a  Slough  of 
I>espond  and  Giant  Despair— long  before 
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they  reached  the  land  of  Bealah!    No, 
no;  I  do  not  believe  that  the  journey 
will  be  80  smooth ;  and  I  am  not  going  to 
begin  it  yef,— to  mope  in  a  room  reading 
the  Bible,  and  praying  all  the  day !  This 
is  the  season  for  pleasure — let  ua  enjoy 
it.     It  will  be  time  enough  to  seek  a 
guide  when  about  to  enter  the  dark  ral- 
ley,  or  when  we  get  old  and  sick."    My 
dear  boy,  there  was  some  truth  in  what 
Satan  said,  when  he  quoted  Scripture  to 
tempt  our  Lord  to  sin ;  so  there  is  truth 
in  your  words;  yet  things  wear   such 
wrong  colours  to  your  eye,  that  really 
the    whole   picture    which    you    have 
sketched  is  false.    You  know  how  much 
the  pleasure  of  a  landscape-view  depends 
on  other  things  besides  the  mere  objects, 
— on  the  observer,  for  instance— his  dis- 
tinctness of  vision,  and  his  state  of  mind, 
and  on  the  haze  or  brightness  of  the 
atmosphere.    On  a  fine  clear  morning, 
when  you  were  in  high  health  and  buoy- 
ant spirits,  you  might  look  away  from  a 
hill-top  across  a  large  tract  of  country, 
and  pronounce  everything  lovely.     The 
very  crags,  and  vales,  and  rivulets,  which 
lay  before  you,  far  from  damping  your 
ardour,  would  inspire  fresh  eagerness; 
especially  as  your  father,  who  was  familiar 
with  every  turn,  was  going  with  you.    In 
his  company,  with    his  help  to  climb 
rocks,  to  leap  fences,  yea,  to  meet  wild 
beasts,  would    be  delightful.    But   let 
another  boy  survey  the  same  scene  in 
other  circumstances,  and  with  other  feel 
ings.     He  is  dull,  sickly,  and  lazy,  and 
dislikes  to  roam.    It  is  a  heavy  day,  and 
he  looks  abroad  on  the  prospect  through 
smoked  glasses.     Besides,    he  does  not 
love  his  father ;  he  dreads  him,  and  feels 
only  restraint  in   his   presence.      How 
will  this  one  hear  the  words,  **  Come,  let 
us  go  forth  into  the  fields?"    The  two 
might  be  brothers,  to  whom  the  same 
objects  and  the  same   invitation   were 
presented;  but  he  with  the  coloured  spec- 
tacles and  the  distorted  unhappy  mind, 
sees  things  falsely,  and  thereforo  judges 
untruly.    So  it  is  true,  that  in  the  way 
of  life  there  aro  many  trials.     God  does 
not  hide  them  from  you.     But  if  you 
will  set  out,  begin  by  getting  a  new 
hearl^  and  new  eyes,  and  wings,  and  then 


—oh !  then  it  will  be  gladsome  travelling. 
You  will  then  run  and  not  be  weary; 
you  will  mount  up  as  eagles ;  your  feet 
will  be  aa  the  hind's  feet ;  and  your  light 
heart  will  bound  as  the  roe.  Difllcultiea 
will  be  easily  surmounted  when  the 
Father  holds  your  hand ;  and  for  the  joy 
of  walking  with  Him,  and  the  treasures 
of  the  road,  as  well  aa  the  glory  at  the 
end,  you  will  go  on  your  way  rejoicing  I 

A  third,  it  may  be,  has  fallen  into 
another  error.  He  is  thinking  that  God 
merely  tells  us  not-  to  neglect  prayer, 
and  public  worship,  and  so  on,  when  we 
are  young.  "  To  be  sure,**  he  says,  •*  this 
is  quite  right;  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
any  in  this  Institution  failing  in  their 
duty,  for  here  we  are  all  taught  to  read 
the  Bible,  and  commit  portions  of  it  to 
memory ;  we  have  rooming  and  evening 
prayers,  and  go  regularly  to  church."  So 
far  it  is  well;  but  need  I  remind  you 
that  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  that  unless  He 
is  worshipped  with  the  spirit,  our  forma 
of  devotion  are  a  mockery  ? — and  it  is  a 
grand  mistake  to  suppose  that  reUgion 
consists  in  attending  to  prayers  at  stated 
hours,  or  going  to  the  house  of  God  on 
the  Sabbath.  Remember  God  offers  to 
be  your  guide  in  everyAing ;  to  lead  you 
to  your  knees,  and  to  teach  you  your 
lessons ;  to  give  you  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
and  to  watch  over  you  at  play;  to 
make  your  tonguea  truthAil,  and  your 
tempers  sweet ;  to  sanctify  aoul  and  body ; 
to  supply  you  with  daily  bread,  and  feed 
you  with  angel's  manna,  and  quench  your 
thirst  with  the  water  of  life.  He  wiahea 
to  guide  you  in  the  play-ground,  and  in  the 
chapel,  and  in  the  dass-room,  and  in  the 
dormitory ;  and  to  the  choice  of  a  profes- 
sion when  you  quit  these  halla ;  to  teach 
you  kindness  to  one  another,  and  love  to 
Himselfj  and  obedience  to  your  mastera ; 
and  to  be  pure  and  honest,  humble  and 
obliging,  patient  and  diligent.  He  would 
take  charge  of  you  in  health  and  aick- ' 
ness,  when  alone  and  with  others,  and 
when  your  eyes  close  on  all  earthly 
friends  in  death.  His  rules  and  direc- 
tiona  are  in  this  bleesed  book ;  and  ita 
pages  are  best  learnt  when  you  consult 
them  for  guidance  in  everything  you  dOg 
— niien  you  take  the  virtues  of  the  sainU 
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u  jonr  oirn  eyamplet^  and  their  Hiilingt  u 
yoar  ova  warniogt,~when  you  store  up 
iU  preoepfta  that  yoa  may  pzactiae  them  in 
your  dailj  walk,  and  tfeaaure  its  promises 
for  your  own  enooniagament.  Beligionis 
not  a  ganuent  for  the  Iiord's  day,  hat  a 
constant  hahit ;  it  ia  to  he  part  of  yoor 
very  selves.  God  is  to  he  sought  and 
obeyed,  not  only  when  you  go  to  your 
doaet  or  to  Hia  house^  hut  in  all  your 
affiuis»  with  all  your  hearts,  at  all  times. 
He  will  come  io  and  sap  with  yoo.  He 
viQ  rise  up  and  talk  with  you.  He  will 
go&rth  and  lead  yon ;  you  will  speak  to 
Him,  bow  your  will  to  His,  lean  on  His 
arm,  trust  to  His  Spirit,  learn  fh>m  His 
lips,  look  up  to  Him,  think  of  Him,  and 
follow  Him  as  your  guide,  in  great  mat- 
ters and  in  amaU,  in  all  your  goings,  and 
daties^  and  dangers,  and  pursuits,  and 
cbsnges,  and  relations. 

But  let  ui  now  see  why  you  should 
embrioe  God*a  offer  to  be  the  guide  of 
yoor  youth.  Are  not  all  eager  to  do 
this?  AUslno.  "  Foolishness  is  bound 
in  the  heart  of  a  child  ;"  and  bothyoung 
pe(^e  and  old  are  naturally  wilful  and 
wayward,  loyers  of  pleasure  more  than 
brers  of  God.  Indeed,  the  way  in  which 
God  speaks  in  the  text,  shews  that  He 
knew  men's  unwillingness  to  own  Him. 
He  here  expostulates  with  Israel,  who 
bad  tamed  thehr  backs  on  the  Lord ;  and, 
u  weresd  in  the  S7thyev»e  of  the  second 
chapter,  they  said  to  a  »tock,'^ue^  to  a 
log  (tf  wood,  *'  Thou  art  my  father ;  and  to 
a  lUmt,  Thou  hast  brought  me  forth. " 
None  of  you  have  gone  this  length.  The 
children  of  the  natiTea  around  you  bow 
down  to  stocks  and  stonesy  and  are 
tiained  to  worah^  idols  as  their  maker 
and  benefactor.  From  such  meanness 
and  sin  you  have  been  piesenred.  Bat  I 
fear  that  many  of  you  thuik  little  of 
your  heavenly  Father.  He  is  not  oflen 
in  your  thoughts ;  play,  or  wickedness, 
or  praise  of  men,  is  dearer  to  you  than 
His  love;  and  in  your  pride  you  are 
ready  to  think  that  you  can  guide  your- 
sdfes ;  you  thank  your  own  talent  and 
good  fortune  forgetting  on  so  well  hither- 
to, and  you  will  trust  to  your  own  under- 
standhig  for  the  fhture.  But  this  is  a 
▼ery  shiAil,  and  very  nlly,  and  very  dan- 


gerous thought ;  and  God  argues  with 
you,  saying,  ^  Wilt  thou  not  Arom  this 
time  cry  unto  mb.  My  Father,  thou  art 
the  guide  of  my  youth  ?"  I  will  give 
you  two  strong  reasons  for  answering 
Yes! 

/irs^  It  is  due  to  God.  ^coiu2,Itwm 
be  good  for  yourselves. 

h  It  is  due  to  God.  He  has  a  right 
to  you.  Tou  will  not  be  acting  justly  or 
fairly  to  Him  if  you  refuse  His  demand. 

He  is  here  called  your  Father;  and 
that  He  is  in  two  ways, — as  your  Maker, 
and  as  your  Redeemer. 

1.  He  is  your  Maker,  who  giyes  you 
all  things ;  and  therefore  He  has  a  su-> 
preme  and  sole  right  to  you.  He  made 
the  sun ;  and  had  He  not  a  right  to  set 
it  in  yonder  heavens,  and  command  it  to 
shine  there  for  ages?  He  made  Adam 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  placed 
him  in  Eden ;  may  He  not  order  him  to 
dress  the  garden  ?  Even  a  man  may  do 
as  he  likes  with  his  own  handiwork, 
though  he  cannot  create  an  atom,  or 
make  a  blade  of  grass  to  grow.  A  man 
that  builds  a  ship  may  rig  it  out  to  his 
own  fancy,  and  choose  his  own  cargo, 
and  appoint  his  own  crew,  and  sail  to 
any  part  of  the  world;  and  may  not  God 
do  as  He  pleases  with  His  creatures, 
whom  He  has  made  out  of  nothing  ?  Has 
He  not  a  right  to  you  whom  His  fingers 
formed  ?  Tour  powers  of  body  and  your 
powers  of  soul  are  alike  His  gift.  Your 
eyes,  your  ears,  your  faculty  of  speech, 
and  the  vigour  of  yoar  limbs,  are  from 
Him  and  for  Him.  Your  mind,  your 
conscience,  your  will,  your  affections. 
He  claims  as  His  own.  What  He  gave 
He  has  preserved.  Why  are  you  not 
siUy  idiots  or  senseless  stones,  but  be- 
cause He  was  good  to  you?  Listen, 
then ;  to-day,  hear  His  voice, — **  My  son, 
my  daughter,  give  me  thine  heart" 

2.  He  has  another  title  to  you:  He 
has  bought  you.  At  a  vast  expense  He 
satisfied  the  demands  of  the  law  against 
you,  that  you  might  be  delivered  firom 
the  curse  of  sin  and  the  wrath  to  come. 
Now,  if  an  artist  pays  down  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  get  back  his  own  painting 
fh>m  some  one  into  whose  hands  it  had 
fallen,  and  then  labours  to  improve  it. 
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would  yoii  not  fay  that  bft  hat  a  good 
title  to  an  arttdo  which  ho  made,  and 
redeemed,  and  polished  again;  which 
eoet  him  the  outlay  of  lo  mnch  mind  at 
the  finti  of  fo  much  gold  afterwarda,  and 
of  80  much  pains  in  the  end  ?  Thus  with 
the  nmsomed  children  of  Gk)d.  You  de- 
served to  he  puniiihed  and  driven  away 
to  the  dwkness  of  eternal  death ;  but,  to 
•are  you,  God  in  love  sent  His  own  Son 
to  teach»  and  soffier,  and  die.  Jesus  aor* 
lowed,  and  sweat,  and  anguished^  and 
hledp  and  was  pierced  on  the  cross  for 
you.  Can  you  withhold  your  heart? 
Can  yon  justly  hang  back?— No;  you 
are  not  your  own.  You  are  the  Lord's 
puiehasad  property,  bought  with  a  prioe, 
.^^Ton  Emmanuel's  predous  priceless 
bloods  and  the  Spirit  of  adoptioD  is 
^▼en  to  Uot  out  the  stains  of  your  wan- 
dering, and  make  you  pure  again.  Has 
^e  not  reason  to  expect  you  to  acknow- 
ledge His  goodness,  and  accept  His 
gnidance,  and  follow  Him  fully?  For. 
fie  is  not  a  stranger,  whose  motives  you 
might  suspeot»  far  less  an  enemy  whom 
you  should  dread ;  but  He  is  your  reoon* 
cUed  gracious  Father,  and  a  Friend  that 
•ticketh  doser  tlian  a  brother. 

II.  The  second  reason  is,  hecause  it 
irill  be  good  for  yowrweloea. 

Let  me  shew  this  also  by  two  things: 
Tea  seed  a  guide;  and,  these  ia  nene 
UkeOod. 

1.  Yon  need  a  guidew  Conuder  yo«r 
character.  If  it  is  not  in  nsan  that 
walketh  to  direct  hia  own  steps ;  if  such 
as  AbraluuD,  Heiekiah,  and  David,  after 
marddng  for  years,  go  astray  as  soon  as 
thciy  are  left  to  their  own  wisdom,  should 
»ot  you,  jnst  starting  for  Zioii,  ignoraat 
oCthe  fliture,  and  without  eocperienoe  ef 
the  paat,  should  not  you  trsmble  to  go 
atone?  Consider  your  situatkm.  If  the 
road  was  all  smooth,  if  you  were  to 
Bieet  only  fioead^  if  there  wen  no  tempt- 
ations^ DO  vanity  fiUr,  no  fiichantsd 
greoadt  no  wttes  and  snares  of  Satan, 
yonr  weakness  would  be  of  less  oonse- 
guence.  But  the  road  is  beset  with  dan* 
geia»  inliasted  with  robbery  filled  with 
bypathsi  invaisable  alone  I  Consider 
the  impertaaoe  of  yov  stepa.  Begin  to 
wander,  and  who  shall  tell  the  iatne? 


Worn  out  with  iktigas,  beaighled  in 
that  tmckless  wilderness,  you  fkll  a  prey 
to  the  forest*beasts,  or  are  dashed  in 
pieces  over  a  hidden  predpioe.  One 
evil  habit  may  lead  yon  to  ruhi,  must 
cause  yon  pain  and  trouble.  One  false 
step  in  youth  may  mar  you  for  ever ;  and 
if  a  mirade  does  snatch  yon  firom  the 
pit,  it  were  almost  enough  to  blight  your 
joy  as  yon  rise  to  heaven  to  see  fbrmer 
companions,  lost  throngh  your  cxampfef 
dragged  down  to  hdl  I 

».  God  is  infinitely  the  best  guide. 
That  He  is  a  mart  and  $aft  guide,  none  of 
yott  can  doubt.  How  well  did  He  con- 
duct the  Israelites  throngh  the  pathless 
desert  by  that  dondy  fiery  piihir  1  They 
lacked  nothing,  th^  had  both  protection 
and :  provision,  their  dothcs  waxed  not 
dd,  ndther  did  their  feet  swell.  He  has 
already  led  up  a  countless  throng  to  the 
blessed  courts.  He  is  wise^  knows  all 
things,  and  can  proportion  trids  to  yoor 
strengtii.  He  never  fails.  True  onoe, 
He  is  always  tnie.  You  live  in  a  world 
of  changes;  bnt  Heis  tbesame  yeeterday, 
to-day,  and  fbr  ever.  Thongh  stomiB  of 
trouble  rise  upon  you,  and  wayea  of  eor^ 
row  roll  over  yon,  and  your  property 
perish,  and  your  friends  die,  and  the  ele- 
ments depart  as  a  scrdl,  and  your  body 
be  laid  in  the  grave,  and  your  name  be 
fingotten  in  the  eortii,  still  you  bi«  sa£i 
on  the  Rook  of  Ages  I  Hn  sits  on  the 
throne  whose  years  oliange  not,  and  whose 
promises  are  faithfisL  But  He  is  also  a 
pUoMcmt  guide.  He  is  powerful  to  bring 
you  out  of  trouble ;  He  is  gradous  in  it  to 
put  His  kind  am  under  yon,  and  with  His 
loving  hand  wipe  away  your  tears*  ^the 
day  of  the  east  wind  He  stays  His  rough 
wind,  and  '*  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
hunb."  He  made  Paul  and  Sttas  sing  in 
chains ;  and  Noah  in  the  ark,  when  the 
great  billows  were  above  the  mountains ; 
and  Danid  in  the  den  with  fierce  lions ; 
and  Shadrach,  Mesbech,  and  Abednego, 
in  the  fiery  furnace.  The  eluiUrg  grow 
above,  yet  here  we  maj  iaUe  the  joys  to 


*  Th«  hiU  of  Zion  yields 

A  thousand  sacred  sweets, 
Before  we  reach  the  heayenty  flehhr, 
^  CrualkthiigQldtBStreeCt.'' 
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And  when  yoor  pUgrbxuige  is  ended, 
file  nofen  of  Tietoiy  win  bunt  upon  jonr 
etr,  the  betlitief  of  panulite  will  favish 
TOUT heirU;  and  if  the  ferials  of  lift  lure 
f  amf  will  aerre  to  eweli  tlie 
k  of  pniie  to  tfie  Lamb,  who  led 
70a  trf  tiie  right  way  till  He  brongfat  jovl 
to  the  city  of  liabltation  1 

Tomer  man,  thif  iTthj  last  annlfersaiy 
within  these  walls.  Tfiaa  art  going  o«t 
to  hnsj  fife^  awaj  from  the  influence  of 
kmd  and  pdoos  teachers.  Wilt  thou  go 
wftlioat  God,  with  the  reins  of  unbridled 
iwssion  thrown  loose,  and  a  yawning 
galf  hefine  you?  Oh  I  «Wilt  thou  not 
from  AtB  time  cry  unto  thy  Father,  Thou 
art  the  guide  of  my  yonth  ?" 

Yoong  woman,  if  this  year  thou  shalt 
di^  (and  in  the  ohorehysid  you  may 
txead  at  erery  step  on  at  yovthlhl  a 
deeper,)  art  thou  sure  that  Jesus  will  be 
atthydyiQgbed,  ^  Isaw  Hhn  smooth 
the  piUow  of  thy  companion»  who  should 
have  been  medslUBt  faeie  to-day,  had  she 
not  lately  gone  up  to  get  her  golden 
cfovnaad  well-tuned  harp?  Ohl^Wilt 
Ikm  noi  fnm  thk  time  cry  unto  thy 
Father,  Thou  art  the  guide  of  my 
jFonthr 

To  the  youngest  God  appeals,~«o  sU 
ofywa.  Must  Gabtiel  go  back  without 
the  tidings  of  one  oonTersion?  By  the 
Mstphlees  love  of  God,  by  the  blood  that 
flowed  on  Gklvaty ;  as  you  would  cheat 
thedevil of  his  prey,  and  make  the  good 
Ismpgf ;  aa  you  would  live  usefhlly,  and 
dis  peeoefttUy,  and  reign  glotioosly,  I 
beseech  eech  child  to  cry,  from  tkm  <isw 
tooiy,  **Uf  Father,  thou  art  the  guide 
sfmyyoBtbr*    Amen. 


*!%•  itm  hftve  nt  l«  t>ed : 
MIgM  dMfM  tht  oazMn  mltteh  ihs  4tt9  wHb* 

dniiit: 
BItutc  and  Uffht  ftktend  <mr  hmcL 
All  thinfft  wtto  our  flfi«h  »rt  Und 
InilidhrdmMntmdbftiqg;  ioooreiiiid 
In  tbtir  Mfieiifc  a94  osose. 

More  serTADts  wnit  oa  nwn 
Than  hem  take  ooCice  of;  in  every  path 
He  treads  down  that  which  doth  befriend  him, 
Wben  slckaeai  roakea  him  pale  and  wan. 
O  nighty  loTe !  Mao  ia  one  world,  and  bat!| 

Another  to  attend  Um. 

einee  ttifv.  voy  God.  thw^hsnt 
80  brave  a  palace  built,  oh  I  dwell  in  It, 
That  it  may  dwell  with  thee  at  kat ! 
Till  tiMB,  afford  na  bo  mnch  wit, 
That  aa  the  world  lerrea  oa,  we  wkj  aerre  thee. 

And  both  thy  aervanta  be. 

Ofioftai  Hkebekt. 


ItyOod,  I  faeardthle  day 
Tbai  SMM  doth  hwld  »  stated  hftUtalioB 
Bat  ho  tb«t  mieana  to  dwell  thereiu. 
Wlait  hoose  more  atately  hath  there  been. 
Or  can  to,  tkan  it  OMa  ?  to  whoee'creatton 

AJl  tliiaKsaro  m  dooty. 

For  oa  the  winda  do  blow, 
Tho  caortb  doth  reat,  hearen  more,  andfonntaina 

I  onr  ff(M>d« 
Aaoor  eiMtfi*,  or  «a  oiir  Ireaaaro : 
Ttm  wAu^  m  either  oar  Giq»board  of  food, 
Or  cabinet  of  pleaanre ! 


Di.TID  JCOUBNIira  VO%  BAUJU 

He  who  was  to  be  the  rt storer  ef  iMa 

kingdom,  sang  of  Saul  and  Jonatlian  on 
the  day  when  he  heard  of  their  fall, 
"  They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their 
Hyee,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not 
dirided."  Was  this  an  idle  flattery,  by 
one  who  knew  it  to  be  false,  of  a  man 
whom  flattery  could  please  no  longer? 
I  believe  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind* 
David  spoke  what  he  felt  at  that  moment 
and  he  would  not  have  wished  to  recai 
the  words  afterwards.  He  had  Icnown  a 
loveliness  and  pleasantness  in  U»  life  of 
Saul,  which  all  its  after  discords  eouid 
not  make  him  forget.  He  had  known  a 
real  man  under  the  name.  A  false  man 
had  borne  it  too.  The  one  was  dead ;  the 
other  was  still  alive  in  Ms  memory  and 
heart.  Other  questions,  agitating,  per- 
I^ezing^  almost  maddening,  he  oeold 
leave  to  Him  who  only  could  resolve 
them.  There  were  symbols  of  reconcilia- 
tion in  the  deaths  of  Saul  and  Jonathan. 
The  flither  and  son,  who  had  been  often 
so  uanatundly  separated,  were  united  at 
last  David  was  prtvUessd  to  tidnkof 
them  together— to  let  the  tenderness  of 
the  one  efface  the  hard  treatment  of  the 
other — to  feel  that  God  had  meant  them 
to  be  one  in  heart  and  act,  though  the 
evil  end  dark  sphrit  to  which  Saul  had 
yielded  himself  tore  them  asunder. 

Brethren,  I  believe  it  is  not  daageroae» 
but  safe— not  a  homage  to  falsehood,  but 
to  truth,  in  our  judgment  of  those  who 
are  departed— to  follow  David's  example. 
We  may  dwell  npon  bright  and  hallowed 
moments  of  lives  that  have  been  dark* 
ened  by  many  shadows^  p<^uted  by 
many  sins ;  those  moments  may  be  w^ 
corned  as  revelations  to  us  of  tliat  which 
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God  intended  His  creainrefl  to  be;  we 
may  feel  that  there  has  been  a  lovelineM 
io  them  which  God  gaye  them,  and  which 
their  own  evil  conld  not  take  away.  We 
may  think  of  this  loveliness  as  if  it  ex- 
pressed their  inner  purpose  of  their  exist- 
ence; the  rest  may  be  for  us  as  though 
it  were  not.  As  nature,  with  her  old 
mosses  and  her  new  spring  foliage,  hides 
the  ruins  which  man  has  made,  and 
gives  to  the  fallen  tower  and  broken 
cloister  a  beauty  scarcely  less  than  that 
which  belonged  to  them  in  their  prime, 
BO  human  love  may  be  at  work  too,  <  soft- 
ening and  concealing,  and  busy  with  her 


hand  in  healing'  the  rents  which  have 
been  made  in  God's  noble  temple,— the 
habitation  of  His  own  Spirit.  If  it  were 
lawful  in  the  old  time  to  cover  with  love 
and  hope  a  multitude  of  transgressions, 
it  cannot  be  less  lawful  now  that  the 
earth  is  overshadowed  with  a  mercy  that 
blotteth  out  iniquity,  and  transgression, 
and  sin;  when  the  blood  of  sprinkling 
has  a  mightier  voice  than  that  which 
cries  for  vengeance;  when  the  atoning 
sacrifice  reveals  heights,  and  lengtha,  and 
depths,  and  breadths  of  love,  in  which 
we  must  rejoice  to  be  lost— Afaurtce's 
Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament, 


THE  WEEK  OP  THE  CRUCIFIXION. 


Wb  have  often  found,  by  attending  to  the 
chronology  of  events  in  Scripture,  or 
their  relation  to  each  other  in  time,  that 
the  events  themselves  not  unfrequently 
became  much  more  full  of  interest  and 
meaning.  Let  any  one,  for  instance,  read 
the  transactions  recorded  in  the  end  of 
the  first,  and  beginning  of  the  third  chap- 
ters of  John's  Gospel,  and  notice  the 
succession  of  the  days  in  which  they 
occurred ;  or  connect,  in  the  same  way, 
the  events  narrated  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  chapters  of  Mark ;  or  read  in  con- 
nexion the  end  of  the  seventh  chapter  of 
John  with  the  beginning  of  the  eighth, 
and  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  how  the 
order  of  events  adds  to  their  interest 

This,  we  think,  is  peculiarly  true  with 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  last  week 
of  our  Lord's  life  on  earth.  In  comparing 
and  arranging  the  difibrent  Gospel  narra- 
tives of  this  time,  as  has  been  done  by 
various  '*  harmonists,"  we  are  able  to 
trace,  with  great  exactness,  the  transac- 
tions of  each  day  during  that  short  but 
awfhlly  momentous  period.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  history  of  those  few 
days  occupies  nearly  the  one-half  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  while  that  of  the  six- 
leen  centuries  before  the  Deluge,  is  nar- 
rated in  less  than  fifty  verses  I 

In  arranging  the  events  of  the  last 
week  of  our  Saviour's  life,  we  shaU  adopt 
the  modem  names  for  the  days  of  the 
week,  reminding  our  readers  that  the 
Jewish  day  was  reckoned  firom  sunset  to 


sunset;  so  that  Saturday,  for  instance, 
began  after  sunset  on  Friday  evening. 

Satubdat,  (9th  of  the  month  Nisan — 
April.)— Upon  this  day,  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath, Jesus  arrived  at  Bethany,  and  took 
up  His  abode  probably  with  the  family  of 
Lazarus,  whom  He  loved,  (John  xii.  1.) 

Sum  DAT.— On  the  day  which  is  now 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  Jesus  made  His 
public  entry  as  King  into  Jerusalem.  A 
great  multitude  of  people  met  Him  on 
the  way,  and  spread  palm  branches 
before  Him  as  He  rode  in  triumph ;  and 
they  rqoiced,  praising  God  with  a  loud 
voice  for  all  the  mighty  works  that  they 
had  seen,  saying,  '*  Blessed  be  the  King 
that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord : 
peace  in  heaven,  and  glory  in  the 
highest  1"  But  '*The  Pharisees  said 
among  themselves.  Perceive  ye  how  ye 
prevail  nothing  ?  behold,  the  world  is  gone 
after  Him!"  And  some  of  them  asked 
Him  to  rebuke  His  disciples;  but  He 
sud,  '*  I  teU  you,  that  if  these  should  hold 
their  peace,  the  stones  would  immediately 
cry  out !"  When  He  came  to  the  brow 
of  Mount  Olivet,  which  overlooked  Jeru- 
salem, and  beheld  the  dty.  He  wept  over 
it,  saying,  "  If  thou  hadst  known,  even 
thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things 
whidi  belong  to  thy  peace !  but  now  they 
are  hid  ftom  thine  eyes  I"  As  He  en- 
tered Jerusalem,  "the  whole  city  was 
moved,  saying,  Who  is  this  ?"  He  went 
to  the  temple,  and  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  the  blind  and  the  lame ;  **  and 
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behnMlhcan."  Hie  yeiy  children,  too, 
gttbeied  roond  Him,  dying, «'  Hoeannah 
to  the  Son  of  David !"  But  when  the 
scribes  and  priests  saw  all  these  wonder- 
fol  things,  they  were  sore  displeased,  and 
•aid,  «»Heazoat  thoa  what  these  say? 
Bat  Jesus  said,  that  God  had  foretold 
how  babes  and  sucklings  would  praise 
the  Messias.  In  the  evening,  having 
'looked  round  about  upon  all  things,*' 
He  left  the  temple^  and  returned  to 
Bethany  with  His  disdples,  (Mark  zL  U.) 

MoNDAT.— (HCatth.  xzi.  12.)  As  He 
went  in  the  morning  again  to  the  dty, 
He  cursed  the  barren  fig-tree.  Once 
more  He  entered  the  temple^  and  began 
to  cleanse  it,  and  to  cast  out  all  them 
tfaftt  sold  therein,  and  them  that  bought, 
sajring,  It  is  written,  ^My  house  is 
a  house  of  prayer;  but  ye  have  made 
it  a  den  of  thieres."  The  scribes  and  the 
chief  priests  sought  to  destroy  Him;  but 
they  feared  the  people^  who  were  <*  as- 
tonished at  His  doctrine,"  and  were 
*'Tery  attentive  to  hear  Him."  He 
taught  all  that  day  in  the  temple,  and 
at  night  **He  abode  in  the  Mount  of 
OUves,"(Lukexxi.37.) 

TuBSDjkT.^In  the  morning  Jesus  and 
the  disciples,  on  their  way  to  the  city, 
pass  the  fig-tree  (the  picture  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation)  which  He  had  cursed  on  the 
prerioua  day,  (Mark  xL  20.) 

''All  the  people  came  early  in  the 
morning  to  Him  in  the  temple  to  hear 
Him."  While  He  was  teaching  them, 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes  came  to  Him 
and  qaestioned  Him  by  what  authority  He 
did  those  tilings?— alluding,  no  doubt, 
to  the  doings  of  the  two  previous  days. 
Hariog  replied  in  the  manner  narrated  in 
Hatth,  zxi.  27,  He  immediately  addressed 
to  them  the  parables  of  the  two  sona^  the 
viched  husbandmen^  and  the  marriage  of  the 
ki»g*s  mmy — all  picturing  their  own  sinful- 
ness in  rejecting  himself,  the  Messiah. 
The  Pharisees  took  counsel  how  they 
might  entangle  Him;  and  asked  Him, 
therefore,  the  question  as  to  paying 
tribute  to  Csesar,  (Luke  xx.  20.)  The 
Sadducees  also  tried  to  put  Him  to  confu- 
•ioa  by  the  insidious  question  regarding 
the  resurrection,  (Matth.  xxii.  13.)  The 
Pharisee  and  Sadducees  having  both  been 


silenced  l^  Hia  answers,  a  lawyer  "  asked 
Him  a  question,  saying.  Master,  which  is 
the  great  commandment?"  (Matth.  xxii. 
34.)  But  after  the  reply  of  Jesus  to 
Him,  ^  no  num  durst  ask  Him  any  ques- 
tion." Jesus  asks  in  turn  that  question 
regarding  the  Messias,  *'  Whose  son  is 
He?"  which  they  could  not  answer,  be* 
cause  they  neither  understood  nor  believed. 
He  then  warns  the  people  against  the 
evil  example  of  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, (Matth.  xxiiL  1 ;)  pronounces  awful 
woes  against  those  hypocrites,  (Matth. 
xxiii.  13,  86;)  and  ends  by  breaking 
forth  into  lamentation  over  lost  Jeru- 
salem: '*0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou 
that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest 
them  which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how 
ofien  would  I  have  gathered  thy  child* 
ren  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth 
her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye 
would  not  V*  While  sitting  opposite  the 
treasury,  He  saw  the  poor  widow  putting 
her  mite  into  the  treasury,  and  praised 
her  charity.  It  was  on  this  day,  also^ 
that  some  Gentile  proselytes,  who  had 
come  up  to  the  feast,  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  Him;  and  He  recognizing  in  them 
the  first-fruits  of  the  great  Gospel  har- 
vest which  would  be  the  result  of  His 
death  and  burial,  now  so  near,  rejoiced  in 
spirit,  and  cried:  ''Father,  glorify  thy 
name  I"— when  a  voice  from  heaven  de- 
clared, "  I  have  glorified  it,  and  will 
glorify  it  again ! "  (John  xii.  28-36.)  He 
then  rebuked  the  Jews  for  their  unbelief; 
and  again  announced  that  He  '*  was  come 
as  a  light  to  the  world,  that  whosoever 
believed  on  Him  should  not  walk  in 
darkness  ;*'  and  once  more  invited  them 
to  walk  in  tills  light,  (John  xii.  35-50.) 
And  now  He  leaves  the  temple  for  ever! 
As  He  was  departing,  one  of  flis  disciples 
pointed  out  to  Him  the  great  stones  of 
which  it  was  built.  But  while  walking 
to  Bethany,  or  more  probably  when 
seated,  on  His  way  thither,  upon  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  having  all  the  city 
mapped  out  before  Hiin,  He  there  uttered 
those  prophecies  regarding  the  awful 
calamities  which  should  befall  the  city 
and  nation ;  with  the  passing  away  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  and  the  persecu- 
tions wiiich  His  disciples  would  endure* 
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He  foretold  «iio  HIa  own  leocmd 

ing  tojudgiiMtttaltiweDdoftlwwQrid} 
and,  finslly,  exiiorlid  HIi  diidplef  to 
wEtdiftilneM  and  dillgeoee^  by  Hbe  par* 
ablei  9i  tkB  im  9irgm»  imi  Jim  tolMlt, 
(Mattii.  zxiT*  and  zzy;)  And  ao  ended 
tide  day,  ao  ftill  of  aolanin  waining  and 
teaching! 

WaDNBBDAT  wu  Bpeot  ill  paaoB  and 
qvlet  with  the  Ikmilj  in  Bethany,  while 
the  chief  prieate,  and  acribea,  and  eldcfa 
of  the  pecqple,  aaaeoibled  in  the  paUoe  of 
Gaiaphast  and  oonaolted  how  they  might 
take  Him  by  sabtUty  and  kiU  Him.  A 
anpper  waa  made  for  Him  in  the  houae 
of  Simon  at  Bethany.  Laiaraa  waa  pr^ 
aen^  and  Martha  aanred ;  bat  Maty 
anointed  the  foet  of  Jeana  with  ooatly 
apikenard,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair. 
Some  of  the  company,  bat  eapedally 
Jttdaa  lacariot,  mormnred  againat  lier, 
aaying,  '^  Why  this  waste?"  Bat  Jeaos 
said,  **She  hath  done  what  she  coald* 
She  is  come  afordiand  to  anoint  my  body 
to  the  bniying.**  Jodu  went  to  the  chief 
priests,  and  offered  to  betray  Christ  for 
tliirty  pieces  of  silyer. 

THUESDAT.-^This  waa  the  first  day  of 
nnleavened  bread.  Jeans  sent  Peter  and 
John  early  to  Jernsalem  to  prepare  a 
gnest-chamber  in  wUch  tliey  shonld  eat 
the  passorer.  Towards  erening  He  fol- 
lowed with  His  other  disdplea.  They 
took  their  places  tonnd  the  table.  Aeon 
tention  ensued  u  to  which  of  them  should 
be  greatest ;  and  they  were  reboked,  and 
taught  humility.  The  first  cup  of  wine 
haying  been  handed  round,  Jesus  roae 
and  washed  the  diaeiplea*  feet.  He  then 
sat  down  and  pointed  out  tlie  traitor ;  and 
Judas  withdrew.  Jesus  Imying  foretold 
the  denial  of  Peter,  and  instituted  the 
Lord'b  Supper^  addressed  to  His  dis- 
ciples those  diyine  discourses  recorded 
in  the  14tb,  15th,  and  16th  chapters  of 
John,  ending  with  His  memorable  prayer, 
(John  XTiL)  They  sung  a  hymn  before 
parting,  and  then  went  out  to  the  Meant 
of  OliTes,  and  came  to  Qethaemane^ 
where,  '^  being  in  agony,  He  prayed 
the  more  earnestly;  and  His  sweat  was^ 
as  it  were^  great  drops  of  blood  foiling  to 
the  ground;"  «>and  there  appeared  an 
angel  unto  Him  from  faeayen, 


TIm  disoiplM  weM  ofov* 
by  sleep*   Three  thnea  Jeana  oamo 
to  them,  sayiag,  <*€kmld  ye  net  watoh 
with  me ooa  boor?  Watehandpraj,leat 
ye  enter  into  l—paaliim."    Alter  awhile^ 
He  aaid,  <<81eep  on  now,  and  take  year 
reat    It  ia  tnoagb.    The  hour  is  conai 
Beh(dd,tbe  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  into 
thehandofainners.    Lo!  he  that  betray* 
etb  me  ia  at  liand."    It  waa  bow  late  at 
night,  and  Judaa  came  with  ^'a  band  of 
man  and  offloenb  from  tbe  chief  poeata 
and  Phaiiaees,  hayhig  kntems,  tordies, 
aodweapeoa."    When  Jesus  apoke^  tb^ 
aUftUtothegronnd.    Bat  Jodaa  hayii« 
kiaaad  hia  Miaaler,  and  thua  pointed  Him 
out  in  the  uncertain  light  to  Hia  eaamie% 
He  was  aaiaed.    Pfetar  cut  off  the  eat 
of  Makhua,  which  Jeans  healed.    AU 
Hie  diaoiplea  then  forsook  Him  and  fled* 
He  waa  then  brought  before  Caiaphas* 
Foter  followed  at  a  diatanoeb  but  was  ad* 
mitted  to  the  hall  or  open  court  within* 
and  stood  warming  himself  at  the  flre^ 
Jesus  waa  examined  a  long  time  ^y  the 
high  prleat,  until  the  early  dawn  of  day 
on  Friday  morning,  idien  Peter,  for  the 
third  time,  denied  Him.    Caiaphaa  then 
sent  Him  to  Annas ;  and  the  flanliedrim 
haying  been  anmmoned  **  aa  aoon  as  it 
waa  di^,"  He  was  interrogated  by  them. 
SteDAT.— Jeaos  had  no  reet  during  the 
whole  of  Thorsday  night    Early  upon 
Friday  He  waa  aent  bock  bound  from 
Annaa  to  Caiaphaa,  and  brooght  again 
before  him,  wtiile  now  presiding  oyer  the 
coandL  Hayhig  been  abjured  by  the  fai|^ 
piieat  to  say  whether  He  was  indeed  the 
Son  of  Qod,  He  at  oncedaiaMd  this  dig* 
Tltf ;  on  which  the  high  prisat  rent  hia 
dothee,  and  condemned  Him  aa  a  Ua^ 
phemer  worthy  of  death.    •'Then  did 
they  spit  in  Hie  fi^e,  and  buflhted  Him  % 
and  othera  emote  Hhn  with  the  palma  of 
their  handaf  and   •«tiiey  bUndiblded 
Him,  and  etruok  Hhn  on  the  face,  say* 
ing,  Prophepy,  who  is  it  that  amote  thee?" 
Then  the  whole  counoii  brooght  Jeeoa  to 
POate.   Pilate  came  out  to  them,  and 
ih^  accused  Jesus  before  Mm.    He  then 
went  back  to  the  jadgmeat4iall ;  and 
haying  queetloned  Jesus  about  Hie  kingw 
dom,  returned  to  the  Jews,  deelaring  that 
he  found  ao  ftmit  hi  Him.    The  eMef 
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priests  ftnd  elders  accused  Him;  but 
He  aoswwed  them  nolhing.  So  PiUte 
msrYelled  gteatif  ,  and  again  declared 
that  he  found  no  fault  in  Him.  They 
▼ere  the  more  fierce,  and  said  that  He 
•tirred  up  the  people  from  Galilee  to 
Jeniulem.  Pilate  hearing  that  He  was 
a  Galilean,  sent  Him  to  be  tried  by 
Herod,  who  had  long  wished  to  meet 
Him,  hoping  to  have  seen  Him  work 
some  miracle.  The  chief  priests  and 
the  scribes  again  yehemently  accused 
Hiffl.  Jesus  made  no  reply  to  Herod's 
qoestioBS.  Herod,  enraged  by  His  silence, 
pennitted  his  soldiers  to  array  Him  in  a 
gorgeous  robe.  After  setting  Him  at 
mn^t,  and  mocking  Him,  they  sent 
Hun  back  to  Pilate.  Pilate  called  the 
ehief  priests  and  the  scribes  together, 
rdterated  hia  conTictionof  the  innocence 
of  Jesus,  but  offered  to  chastise  Him  and 
let  Him  go.  The  people,  howerer,  yehe- 
mently demanded  fiarabbaa  the  robber  in 
His  stead,  and  cried  out  with  loud  yoices, 
that  Jesus  should  be  crudiled.  Pilate 
seeing  that  he  could  prevail  nothing,  and 
bariog  been  warned  by  bia  wifb  to  **  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man,"  took 
water  and  washed  his  hands  before  the 
tnoHitude,  saying,  **  I  am  innocent  of  the 
blood  dithU  just  person.**  So  he  released 
Barabbas,  and  scourged  Jesus,  and  de- 
livered Him  to  be  crucified.  Then  the 
•ddiers  brought  Him  into  the  hall;  and 
having  called  together  the  whole  band, 
they  put  on  Him  a  purple  robe,  and 
plaited  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  put  it  on 
Hia  head,  and  a  reed  in  His  right  hand ; 
and  they  bowed  the  knee  before  Him,  and 
mocked  Him,  saying,  "  Hail !  King  of  the 
Jews!**  and  they  spat  on  Him,  and  smote 
Him  on  the  head  with  the  reed,  and  with 
their  hands.  Pilate  then  went  out  to  the 
crowd,  and  told  them  he  would  bring 
Jesus  forth,  that  they  might  know  he 
foand  no  fault  with  Him.  **Tben  came 
Jesus  forth,  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns 
and  the  purple  robe,  and  Pilate  said,  Be- 
hold the  man!"  But  when  they  saw 
Him,  they  cried, «  Crucify  Him ! "  PiUte 
again  declared  before  them  that  he  found 
no  fault  with  Him.  But  they  answered, 
that  He  made  himself  the  Son  of  God. 
This  saying  alarmed  Pilate,  and  he  went 


back  with  Jesus  to  the  judgment-hall  and 
questioned  Him,  (John  xiz.  9 ;)  and  re- 
turning to  the  people  once  more,  sought 
to  release  Him,  when  the  Jews  cried  out» 
that  if  he  did  so  be  would  not  be  Osar'a 
friend.  Hearing  this,  he  went  forth  with 
Jesus  to  an  devated  place  in  sight  of  the 
temple,  called  the  Pavement,  and,  in 
presence  of  the  multitude,  took  his  place 
on  the  judgment-seat,  and  said  to  them, 
"Behold  your  King!"  when  they  all 
cried,  "Away  with  Him!  we  have  no 
king  bat  Caesar  !**  Then  Pilate  finally 
delivered  Him  to  be  crucified. 

When  Judas  saw  that  He  was  con« 
demned,  he  went  to  the  high  priest  and 
returned  the  money  he  had  received, 
confeasing  that  he  had  betrayed  innocent 
blood.  They  answered  him,  <*What  is 
that  to  us  ?  see  thou  to  that."  And  he 
went  and  hanged  himselfl 

It  was  now  between  eight  and  nine  in 
the  morning.  Since  the  previous  night, 
what  "contradiction  of  ainners  against 
himself  had  He  endured !  After  again 
mocking  Him,  they  now  took  off  the 
purple  robe,  and  put  on  His  own  gar- 
ments, and  led  Him  away  to  be  crucified. 
He  carried  His  cross  until  unable  to  do 
so  from  fatigue ;  but  they  met  Simon  the 
Cyrenian,  on  whom  they  laid  it.  A  great 
crowd  of  men  and  women  bewailed  and 
lamented  Him;  and  He  said,  "Women 
of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but  weep 
for  yourselves  and  for  your  children;" 
and  foretold  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
They  came  to  Calvary,  where  they  cruci- 
fied Him,  along  with  two  thieves,  one  on 
His  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  His  left 
hand ;  and  Jesus  said,  "  Father  forgive 
them,  they  know  not  what  they  do  V* 
The  soldiers  parted  His  garments,  and 
cast  lots  for  His  vestment;  and  having 
put  an  inscripUon  over  His  head,  "  THE 
KING  OF  THE  JEWS,"  they  sat  down 
and  watched  Him  there.  The  chief  priests 
wished  Pilate  to  alter  thU  inscription ; 
but  he  would  not. 

The  people  stood  beholding.  Tliey 
that  passed  by  railed  on  Him,  si^^ing, 
**  Thou  that  destroyest  the  temple,  and 
buildest  it  in  three  days— save  thyselC" 
The  chief  priests  mocked  Him,  with  the 
scribes  and  elders,  and  said,  "He  saved 
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Others,  himself  He  cannot  save.  Let 
Christ  the  king  of  the  Jews  descend 
DOW  from  the  cross,  that  we  may  see 
and  belieye.*'  The  soldiers  mocked  Him, 
coming  to  Him  and  offering  Him  yinegar, 
and  saying,  *'If  thoo  he  the  king  of  the 
Jews,  saye  thyself.**  One  of  the  thieyes 
also  railed  upon  Him;  bat  the  other 
prayed  to  be  remembered  when  He  came 
to  His  kingdom  ;  and  Jesus  sidd,  ''This 
day  thou  shait  be  with  me  in  paradise." 

Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  her  sister 
Mary,  wife  of  Cleophas,  and  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, with  the  apostle  John,  stood  near 
the  cross.  **  When  He  saw  His  mother  and 
the  disdple  standing  by  whom  He  loyed, 
He  said.  Woman,  behold  thy  sonl  Bern, 
behold  thy  mo^er  I  And  from  that  hour 
that  disciple  took  her  unto  his  own  homOi" 

He  had  now  hung  on  the  cross  from 
nine  in  the  morning  till  twelve  noon, 
irhen  darkness  suddenly  covered  the 
land  for  three  hours.  About  the  ninth 
hour,  (three  o'clock,)  Jesus  cried  with  a 
loud  yoioe,  '*  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me?"  All  things  being 
accomplished,  He  said,  I  thirst.  And 
one  ran  and  filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar, 
and  put  it  to  His  mouth.  When  Jesus 
therefore  had  receiyed  the  yinegar.  He 
said.  It  is  finished !  And  He  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,  *<  lather,  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit !"  and  having  said 
this,  He  gave  up  the  ghost. 

The  vail  of  the  temple  was  rent  in 
twain ;  and  the  earth  did  quake,  and  the 
rocks  rent,  and  the  graves  were  opened ; 
and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  arose  and 
came  out  of  the  graves  after  His  resurrec- 
tion, and  went  into  the  holy  city,  and  ap- 
peared unto  many.  Now,  when  the  centu- 
rion, and  th^  that  were  with  him  watch- 
ing Jesus,  saw  the  earthquake,  and  these 
things  that  were  done,  they  feared  greatly, 
ssying,  ''Thily,  this  was  the  Son  of  God  1" 

And  all  the  people  that  came  together 


to  that  sight,  bdidding  the  things  thai 
were  done,  smote  their  breasts  and  re- 
turned ;  and  all  His  acquaintance,  and  the 
women  that  followed  Him  from  Galilee, 
stood  afor  oflT  beholding  these  things  I 

The  Jews,  desirous  that  the  bodies 
might  be  removed  before  sunset,  besought 
Pilate  that  their  legs  might  be  broken. 
The  soldiers  broke  the  legs  of  the  two 
thieves ;  but  finding  that  Jesus  was  dead, 
they  did  not  break  His ;  but  one  of  them 
pierced  His  side  with  his  spear.  When 
the  evening  was  come,  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  Jesus  in 
secret,  went  boldly  to  Pilate  and  de- 
manded His  body.  Pilate  marvelled  if 
He  were  abeady  dead ;  but  ascertaining 
from  the  centurion,  that  it  was  so,  bo 
gave  Joseph  the  body.  Micodemus,  who 
had  come  to  Jesus  by  night,  brought 
spices,  and  went  along  with  Joseph ;  and 
they  both  took  down  the  body,  and 
wrapped  It  in  a  clean  linen  doth,  And 
before  sunset  laid  it  in  a  new  sepulchre 
which  belonged  to  Joseph,  and  was  hewn 
out  of  a  rock  in  a  garden  close  at  hand ; 
and  they  rollejl  a  great  atone  to  the  door 
of  the  sepulchre,  and  departed.  Mary 
Magdalene,  Maiy  the  mother  of  Josea, 
and  the  women  which  came  with  Him 
from  Galilee,  were  at  His  burial,  and 
beheld  the  sepulchre^  and  how  the  body 
was  laid.  They  then  prepared  spices  and 
ointments,  and  rested  the  Sabbath  day, 
acoofding  to  the  commandment. 

0  time,  dull  time,  go  faster, 

1  have  not  foand  roj  rest ; 
I  am  not  with  ug  Biaater, 
Vntanctlfled,  tmblestl 

I  roam  in  ain  and  error. 
In  grief  and  pain  1  roam ; 
1  mourn.  I  am  in  terror, 
Mj  heart  ia  not  at  home. 

O  patience,  reatleai  spirit ! 

Retiat  not,  nor  repine; 

Mt  peace  thou  ahalt  inherit, 

The  proffliaea  are  thine  I 

If  thou  with  dn  and  weaknesa 

No  more  wonldat  waUc  heiow. 

Be  patient,  and  learn  meelcnesa. 

And  thoa  ehalt  k>e  let  gof— Boftaroei. 


SOME  THINGS  WHICH  ALL  NOMINAL  CHBISTIANS  PB0FE9S  TO  BELIEVE  • 
BUT  WHICH  THE  MAJORITY  PRACTICALLY  DISBELIEVE. 

SoRiFnma  says,  "  To  him  that  knoweth  i  knew  his  Lord's  will  and  did  it  not,  shall 
to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  I  be  beaten  with  many  stripes."  Tboae 
sin."  The  Lord  says,  '<Th«  serrant  that  1  who,  in  a  state  of  ignoranee,  committed 
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potitire  tin,  ihall  be  gently  dealt  with; 
bat  those  who  negUcied  the  good  which 
thej  knew,  or  might  have  known,  they 
ihoM  do,  ihall  be  severely  poniahed  for 
theomiuiem.  How  many  fancy  they  are  in 
a  saJb  enough  state,  because  they  allege 
they  are  doing  nothing  against  religion, 
tnd  no  harm  to  any  one  1  How  many 
ignore  this  doctrine :  *'He  that  is  not  with 
meisagaiaBtmer  Where  is  their  fiuth? 

Scfipttue  says,  **If  a  man  shall  keep  the 
whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point, 
hd  is  guilty  of  all.  If  thou  commit  no 
adnltety,  yet  if  thou  kill,  thou  art  become 
atransgresaor  of  thelaw."  The  principle 
ofrebrilioQ  is  the  same;  and  it  is  dear, 
that  the  omlitslon  of  one  sin  can  neyer 
compensate  for  the  commission  of  an- 
other. Yet,  in  the  ffioe  of  this,  what  do 
we  often  hear  when  we  ask  about  a 
husband  or  a  son  ?  Is  he  a  godly  man  ? 
Does  he  frequent  the  Lord's  ordinances  ? 
Does  he  command  his  children  and  his 
household  after  him  ?~No ;  but  I  never 
saw  him  the  worse  of  drink.  I  never 
heard  him  blaspheme.  He  does  not 
wander  on  the  Sabbath,  but  stays  at 
home.  Or,— lofty  praise  I^"  My  bairns 
never  jml  to  their  hauns,"--.that  is,  do  not 
•teal.    Where  U  their  faith? 

The  Saviour  chai^ges  us  not  to  be 
aoxiotts,  asking,  '*  What  shall  we  eat,  or 
what  shall  we  drmk,  or  wherewithal 
shall  we  be  clothed ;  bat  to  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  Qod  and  His  righteousness, 
and  an  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
UB."  How  many  put  the  world's  business 
infinitely  foremost;  and  read  the  Bible 
in  the  devil's  way— backwards  I  They 
labour  with  heart  and  hand  for  the 
meat  that  perisheth;  and  though  they 
dnw  near  to  the  Lord  with  their  mouths, 
yet  th^  hbowr  not  at  all  for  the  meat 
that  endnreth  unto  everlasthig  life. 
Where  la  their  fisith? 

The  Sariour  asks,  "If  ye  love  them 
that  love  you,  what  thank  have  ye?  The 
pubUeans  do  the  same.  If  ye  salute 
70or  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  mors  than 
othMrMf  And  when  we  inquire  what 
means  this  doing  more  than  others,  He 
tzplaitts  it  himself,— "Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  dona  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
my  bcethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me;* 


In  short,  a  Christian  seeks  to  glorify 
Him.  This  ahn  gives  the  character  to 
his  life ;  but  how  few  do  this  I  The  last 
of  the  flesh,  conformity  to  the  world,  the 
gratification  and  aggnmdisement  of  self^ 
are  their  object,  and  the  chief  end  for 
which  they  live.    Where  is  their  faith  ? 

Scripture  says,  "  Strive  to  enter  into 
the  kingdom ;"  '*  Give  diligence  to  make 
your  calling  and  election  sure ;"  "  Without 
holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 
Multitudes  affirm,  that  they  hope  to 
reach  paradise  when  they  die ;  but  ihey 
are  not  travelling  on  the  path  that  leads 
to  it;  they  are  not  growing  in  holiness; 
they  have  none  of  it  about  them ;  nay, 
they  perhaps  make  a  joke  of  it.  What 
should  we  think  of  a  man  who  said,  "  I 
hope  to  make  a  fortune,"  while  he  waa 
squandering  his  means,  and  wasting  his 
time?  He  might  wish  for  fortune,  but 
he  has  no  right  to  hope  for  it.  What 
should  we  think  of  a  yonth  who  said,  "  I 
hope  to  obtain  a  place  requiring  high 
educational  attainments,"  while  he  had 
no  taste  for  books,  and  hated  learning  ? 
He  might  wish,  but  could  never  really 
hope  for  it.  And  what  shall  we  say  of 
those  who  hope  to  enter  into  the  king- 
dom, while  they  live  in  sphritual  sloth — 
while,  to  their  dying  hour,  they  are  do- 
ing nothing  to  justify  that  hope  ?  Where 
U  their  faith?  D.  S. 


HTPOCaTTBi  KAKB  IKVIOBLS. 

An  infidel  once  left  the  oompany  of 
some  great  *' professors,"  who  had  done 
nothing  but  backbite  their  neighbours, 
over  whisky-toddy,  which  they  seemed 
to  love  more  than  their  fellow-men ;  and 
he  said,  "  If  that  1b  Christianty,  I  never 
was  a  Christian,  and  hope  never  to  be 
one!" 

Let  those  who  profess  to  represent 
Christianity  take  care  that  they  are  not 
representing  its  great  enemy,  and  helping 
his  cause  by  their  practical  denial  of  all 
which  they  say  they  believe. 


ADYEKTURB  AT  THB  VOLCAHO  OF 
KILAUEA,  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

On  the  sides  of  a  small  crater,  (which 
had  been  previously  measured,  and  found 
to  be  two  hundred  feet  in  diameter, 
by  thirty>eight  feet  deep,)  Dr.  Judd  saw 
some  fine  spedmens  of  capillary  glassi 
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"  Pele't  hair,**  which  he  became  anxious 
to  obtain.  With  the  aid  of  a  native  he 
descended,  and  when  down  was  in  danger 
of  falling,  from  the  narrowness  of  the 
ledge  on  which  he  had  footing.  He  was 
enticed  onwards  to  gather  the  finest 
specimens.  While  thus  advancing,  he 
saw  and  heard  a  slight  movement  in  the 
lava,  about  fifty  feet  from  him,  which 
was  twice  repeated ;  curiosity  led  him  to 
turn  to  approach  the  place  where  the 
motion  occurred.  In  an  instant  the  crust 
was  broken  asunder  by  a  terrific  heave, 
and  a  jet  of  molten  lava,  full  fifteen  feet 
in  diameter,  rose  to  the  height  of  about 
forty*five  feet,  with  the  most  appalling 
noise.  He  instantly  turned  for  the  par- 
pose  of  escaping,  but  found  he  was  now 
under  a  projecting  ledge,  which  opposed 
his  ascent,  and  that  the  place  where  he 
descended  was  some  feet  distant.  The 
heat  was  already  too  great  to  permit  him 
to  turn  his  fiice  towards  it,  and  was 
every  moment  increasing;  while  the  vio- 
lence of  the  throes,  which  shook  the  rock 
beneath  his  feet,  augmented.  Although 
he  considered  his  life  as  lost,  he  did  not 
omit  the  means  for  preserving  it;  but 
ofiering  a  mental  prayer  for  divine  aid, 
he  strove,  although  in  vain,  to  scale  the 
projecting  rock«  While  thus  engaged, 
he  called  in  English  upon  his  native 
attendants  for  aid ;  and,  looking  upwards, 
saw  the  friendly  hand  of  Kalumo — who, 
on  this  fearful  occasion,  had  not  aban- 
doned his  spiritual  guide  and  friend — 
extended  towards  him.  Ere  he  could 
grasp  it,  the  fiery  jet  again  rose  above 
their  heads,  and  Kalumo  shrunk  back, 
scorched  and  terrified,  until,  excited  by  a 
second  appeal,  he  again  stretched  forth  bis 
hand,  and  seized  the  Doctor  with  a  giant's 
grasp.  By  their  joint  efforts  he  was  safely 
placed  on  the  ledge.    Another  moment. 


and  all  aid  would  have  been  unavailing  to 
save  Dr.  Judd  from  perishing  in  the  fiery 
deluge. 

The  rest  of  the  natives  were  some 
hundred  yards  distant,  running  as  fast  as 
their  legs  could  carry  them.  On  calling 
to  them,  they  returned,  and  brought  tlie 
frying-pan,  by  which  time  the  crater  was 
full  of  lava,  and  running  over  at  the 
northern  side,  where  Dr.  Judd  was  en- 
abled to  dip  up  a  pan  of  it.  He  now 
found  he  had  no  time  to  lose ;  the  lava 
was  fiowing  so  rapidly  to  the  north,  that 
their  retreat  might  be  cut  off,  and  the 
wljole  party  destroyed.  Dr.  Judd  was 
burned  severely  on  each  wrist,  and  on 
his  elbows;  and  Ealumo's  face  was  one 
blister. 

The  eruption  from  Judd's  crater  was 
great  in  the  evening ;  the  lava  was  fiow- 
ing as  fiuid  as  water  over  the  whole  of 
the  northern  portion  of  the  bottom.  The 
most  brilliant  pyrotechnics  would  have 
faded  before  it.  I  had  thought  it  im- 
possible that  the  appearance  the  great 
burning  lake  presented  on  my  first  view, 
could  be  exceeded,  yet  this  far  surpassed 
it  The  area  covered  by  the  fluid  lava 
was  upwards  of  a  mile  and  a-half  in 
length,  by  half-a-mile  wide,  representing 
cascades,  lakes,  and  rivers  flowing  in 
serpent^ine  courses,  dividuig  and  again 
uniting  in  a  fiery  fiood  to  overrun  a  large 
tract  of  blackness,  and  light  up  the  pro- 
jecting ledges  with  their  scraggy  and  de- 
tached masses.  These  streams  were  of  a 
vivid  white  heat  at  the  p<»nt  of  eruption, 
gradually  diminishing  until  they  assumed 
a  cherry  redness  at  the  extreme  points  of 
the  fiow.  The  sight  was  magnificent, 
and  worth  a  voyage  round  the  world  to 
witness.— jYomifivc  of  the  United  Siaie$* 
Exploring  Expedition. 


PAUL  AT  ATHENS. 


Ih  several  of  our  former  numbers  we 
quoted  largely  from  Meeera.  Comfbeare 
andffoweon*$  Life  and  Letters  of  St,  Paul, 
at  that  time  in  course  of  publication. 
The  completion  of  this  beautiful,  as  well 
as  valuable  and  interesting  work,  induces 
US  to  return  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting, for  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of 
our  readers,  some  of  its  most  striking 
passages. 

In  regard  to  the  work  as  a  whole,  we 
can,  now  that  we  have  it  all  before  us, 


say  that  it  comes  AiUy  up  to  the  expect- 
ations which  we  had  formed  of  its  value, 
and  which  we  previously  expressed,  (See 
VoL  III.,  pp.  11,  134,  170.)  Though  it 
cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  denominated 
a  theological  work,  we  can  truly  say,  that 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  volumes 
to  which  the  student  of  the  Acts  and  of 
Paul's  Epistles  may  have  recourse  with 
more  advantage.  They  contain  the  most 
ample  information  about  everything  con- 
nected with  the  AposUe,— with  bla  life. 
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his  labours,  and  his  travelfl ;  the  amount 
of  reieardi  and  of  learniog  which  they 
display  Sa  veiy  great,  while  the  whole 
work  ia  penraded  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  veneration  of  the  Scriptores,  and 
with  a  desire  to  look  npon  them  as  the 
lole  records  of  inspired  truth. 

In  our  last  article  we  left  the  Apostle 
entering  upon  a  new  field  of  labour. 
Asia  was  behind  him,  and  Europe  was 
before  him.  He  was  about  to  come  into 
collision  with  the  Grecian  mind,  and  to 
be  called  on  to  preach  the  Qospel  to  men 
who  he  knew  would  look  upon  its  simple 
yet  sublhne  tr  nths  as  foolishness.  It  was 
at  PhiUppi  that  Paul  first  preached  the 
Gospel  in  Europe^  and  Lydia  was  the 
first  for  whom  the  '*  waters  of  Europe 
were  sanctified  to  the  mystical  washing 
away  of  sin."  But  he  was  not  permitted 
loog  to  labour  there  in  quiet.  Haying 
cast  a  spirit  of  dlYination  out  of  a  female 
sUtc,  her  master,  who  had  made  much 
profit  by  her,  laid  yiolent  hands  upon 
them,  and  carried  them  before  the  city 
sathorities.  We  shall  not  enter  into  the 
details  of  this  transaction,  nor  speak  of 
the  conyersion  of  the  jailor  of  Philippi. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  by  their  conduct 
Christianity  was  placed  on  a  noble  yan- 
tage-ground  in  that  city;  and  that  a 
Church  was  formed  there,  to  which  the 
Apostle  subsequently  addressed  one  of 
his  EpisUes. 

Leaying  the  care  of  this  infant  Church 
to  Hmothens  and  Luke,  Paul  and  Silas 
set  forth  on  their  journey.  We  shall  not 
tarry  with  them  at  Thessalonica  or 
Berea,  but  shall  at  onee  accompany  the 
Apostle  on  his 

AFPBOACB  TO  ATHEH 8. 

*' Gradually  the  nearer  heights  of  the 
snowy  Olympus  itself  receded  into  the 
distance,  as  the  yessel  on  her  progress 
approached  more  and  more  near  to  the 
centre  of  all  the  interest  of  classical 
Greece.  All  the  land  and  water  in  sight 
becomes  more  eloquent  as  we  advance ; 
the  lights  and  shadows,  both  of  poetry 
aod  history,  are  on  eyery  side;  eyery 
rock  is  a  monument;  eyery  current  is 
animated  witii  some  memory  of  the  past. 
For  a  distance  of  ninety  miles,  from  the 
confines  of  Thesaly  to  the  middle  part  of 
the  coast  of  Attica,  the  shore  is  protected, 
as  it  were^  by  the  long  island  of  Eubcea. 


Deep  in  the  innermost  gulf,  where  the 
waters  of  the  jSgean  retreat  far  within 
the  land,  over  against  the  northern  parts 
of  this  island,  is  the  pass  of  Thermopylss, 
where  a  handful  of  Greek  warriors  had 
defied  all  the  hosts  of  Asia.  In  the 
crescent-like  bay  on  the  shore  of  Attica, 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  same 
island,  is  the  maritime  sanctuary  of 
Marathon,  where  the  battle  was  fought 
which  decided  that  Greece  was  never  to 
be  a  Persian  Satrapy.  When  the  isUmd 
of  Euboea  is  left  behind,  we  soon  reach 
the  southern  extremity  of  Attica— Cape 
Colonna  —  Sunium's  high  promontory, 
still  crowned  with  the  white  columns  of 
that  temple  of  Minerva,  which  was  the 
landmark  to  Greek  sailors,  and  which 
asserted  the  presence  of  Athens  at  the 
very  vestibule  of  her  country. 

**  After  passing  this  headland,  our 
course  turns  to  the  westward  across  the 
waters  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  with  the 
mountains  of  the  Morea  on  our  left,  and 
the  islands  of  JEgina  and  Salamis  in 
front  To  one  who  travels  in  classical 
lands  no  moment  is  more  full  of  interest 
and  excitement  than  when  he  has  left  the 
Cape  of  Sunium  behind,  and  eagerly  looks 
for  the  first  glimpse  of  that  city  '  built 
nobly  on  the  ^gean  shore,'  whicli  was 
•  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts  and 
eloquence.'  To  the  traveller  in  classical 
tiroes,  its  position  was  often  revealed  by 
the  flashing  of  the  light  on  the  armour  of 
Minerva's  colossal  statue,  which  stood  with 
shield  and  spear  on  the  summit  of  the 
citadel." 

And  now  let  us  suppose  that  the 
Apostle's  yoyage  has  term  inated  ;  that 
he  has  landed  at  thePirseus ;  and  that  he 
is  bending  his  steps  to  Athens, — that  city 
to  visit  which,  it  may  be,  had  been  the 
longing  desire  of  his  early  days.  Amid 
the  bustle  and  throng  around  the  gate  by 
which  he  enters  it,  the  observant  and 
zealous  apoitle  is  at  once  struck  with 
the  number  of  those  images  which  pro- 
claimed to  every  trayeller 

THS  XD0L4TRT  OF  THS  ITHBlflAlfS. 

"  At  the  very  gateway  we  are  met  with 
proofs  of  the  peculiar  tendency  of  the 
Athenians  to  multiply  their  objects  both 
of  art  and  devotion.  Close  by  the  build- 
ing where  the  yestments  were  laid  up 
which  were  used  in  the  annual  proces- 
sion of  their  tutelary  divinity  Minerva,  is 
an  image  of  her  rival  Neptune  seated  on 
horseback,  and  hurling  his  trident.  We 
pass  by  a  temple  of  Cores,  on  the  walls 
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of  which  an  archaic  inscription  informs 
U8  that  the  statues  it  contains  were  the 
work  of  Praxiteles.  We  go  through  the 
gate;  and  immediately  tne  eye  is  at- 
tracted by  the  sculptured  forms  of 
Minerva,  Jupiter,  and  Apollo,  of  Mer- 
cury and  the  Muses,  standing  near  a 
sanctuary  of  Bacchus.  We  are  already 
in  the  midst  of  an  animated  scene,  where 
temples,  statues,  and  altars,  are  on  eyery 
side,  and  where  the  Athenians,  fond  of 
publicity  and  the  open  air,  food  of  hear- 
ing and  telling  what  is  curious  and 
strange,  are  enjoying  their  climate,  and 
inquiring  for  news.  We  turn  to  the 
right  into  the  Agoret,  which  was  the 
centre  of  a  glorious  public  life,  when  the 
orators  and  statesmen,  the  poets  and  the 
artists  of  Greece^  found  there  all  the  in- 
centives of  their  noblest  enthusiasm ;  and 
still  continued  to  be  the  meeting- place 
of  philosophy,  of  idleness,  of  conversa- 
tion, and  of  business,  when  Athens  could 
only  be  proud  of  her  recollections  of  the 
past.  On  the  south  side  is  the  Pnjfx,  a 
sloping  hill  partially  levelled  into  an  open 
area  for  political  assemblies ;  on  the  north 
side  is  the  more  craggy  eminence  of  the 
Areopagus  s  before  us,  towards  the  east, 
is  the  Acropdii,  towering  high  above  the 
scene  of  which  it  is  the  glory  and  the 
crown.  In  the  valley  enclosed  by  these 
heights  is  the  Agora,  one  characteristic  of 
which  was  that  it  was  full  of  memorials 
of  actual  histoiy.  Among  the  plane- 
trees  planted  by  the  hand  of  Qmon, 
were  the  statues  of  the  great  men  of 
Athens — such  as  Solon  the  lawgiver, 
Conon  the  admiral,  Demosthenes  the 
orator.  But  among  her  historical  men 
were  her  deified  heroes,  the  representa- 
tives of  her  mythology — ^Hercules  and 
Theseus,— and  all  the  series  of  Epteho- 
nymi  on  their  elevated  platform,  fh>m 
whom  the  tribes  were  named,  and  whom 
an  ancient  custom  connected  with  the 
passing  of  every  suooeflsire  law.  And 
among  the  deified  heroes  were  memorials 
of  the  older  divinities, — Mercuries,  which 
gave  their  name  to  the  street  in  which 
they  were  placed, — statues  dedicated  to 
Apollo,  as  patron  of  the  city,  and  her  de- 
liverer from  plague,— and,  in  the  centre 
of  all,  the  Altar  of  the  Twelve  Gkids, 
which  was  to  Athens  what  the  Golden 
Milestone  was  to  Home.  If  we  look  up 
to  the  Areopagus,  we  see  the  temple  of 
that  deity  from  whom  the  eminence  had 
received  the  name  of  <  Mars'  Hill ;'  and 
vre  are  aware  that  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Furies  is  onlv  hidden  by  the  prelecting 
ridge  beyond  the  stone  steps  and  the 
seats  of  the  judges.  If  we  look  forward 
to  the  Acropolis,  we  behold  there,  closing 
the  long  perspective,  a  series  of  little 


sanctuaries  on  the  veiy  ledges  of  tho 
rock,— shrines  of  Bacchus  and  ^scula- 
plus,  Venus,  Earth,  and  Ceres,  ending 
with  the  lovely  form  of  that  Temple  of 
Unwinged  Victory  which  glittered  by  the 
entrance  of  the  Fropylssa  above  the 
statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton. 
Thus,  evexy  god  in  Olympus  found  a 
place  in  the  Agora.  But  the  religiousneaa 
of  the  Athenians  went  even  further ;  for 
every  public  place  and  building  was 
likewise  a  sanctuary.  The  Beoord-Houaa 
was  a  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods. 
The  Coundi-House  held  statues  of  Apollo 
and  Jupiter,  with  an  altar  of  Vesta.  The 
Theatre  at  the  base  of  the  Acropolis,  into 
which  the  Athenians  crowded  to  hear  the 
words  of  their  great  tragedians,  was  con- 
secrated to  Baoohtts.  The  Fnyz,  near 
which  we  entered,  on  whose  elevated 
platform  thev  listened  in  breathless  atten* 
tion  to  their  orators,  was  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  on  High,  with  whose  name  those 
of  the  Nymphs  of  the  Demus  were  grace* 
Ailly  associated.  And,  as  if  the  imagin* 
ation  of  the  Attic  mind  knew  no  bounds 
in  this  direction,  abstractions  were  dei- 
fied and  publicly  honoured.  Altars  were 
erected  to  Fame,  to  Modesty,  to  Energy, 
to  Persuasion,  and  to  Pity.  This  last 
altar  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  among 
'  those  olQects  in  the  Agora  which  are 
not  understood  by  all  men;  for,'  headds, 
<  the  Athenians  alone  of  all  the  Greeks 
give  divine  honour  to  Pity.'  It  is  need- 
less to  shew  how  the  enumeration  which 
we  have  made  (and  which  is  no  more 
thAn  a  selection  from  what  is  described 
by  Pausanias)  throws  light  on  the  words 
of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul;  and  especially 
how  the  groping  after  the  abstract  and 
invisible,  implied  in  the  altars  alluded  to 
last,  illustrates  the  inscription  <  To  the 
Unknown  God,'  which  wu  used  by  i^pos- 
tolio  wisdom  to  point  the  way  to  the 
highest  truth. 

^  What  is  true  of  the  Agora  is  still  more 
emphaticallv  true  of  the  Acrmolu,  for 
the  spirit  whieh  rested  over  Athens  was 
concentrated  here.  The  platform  of  the 
Acropolis  was  a  museum  of  art,  of  his- 
tory, and  of  religion.  The  whole  was 
'  one  vast  composition  of  architecture  and 
sculpture,  dedicated  to  the  national  glory 
and  to  the  warship  of  the  gods.'  By  one 
approach  onlv— through  the  Propylssa 
built  by  Pericles— could  this  sanctuary 
be  entered.  If  St.  Paul  went  up  that 
steep  ascent  on  the  western  front  of  the 
rool^  past  the  Temple  of  Victory,  and 
through  that  magnificent  portal,  we  know 
nearly  all  the  features  of  the  idolatrous 
spectacle  he  saw  before  him.  At  the  en- 
trance, In  conformity  with  his  attributes, 
was  the  statue  of  Mercuritts  Propylnus. 
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7crther  on,  within  the  yestibald  of  the 
beautiful  endosare,  were  statues  of  Venus 
and  the  Graces.  The  reeovery  of  one  of 
those  who  had  laboured  among  the  edi- 
fices of  the  Acropolis  was  oommemor- 
ated  hy  a  dedication  to  Minerra  as  the 

SKldess  of  Health.  There  was  a  shrine  of 
iana,  whose  image  had  been  wrought 
by  Praxiteles.    But  the  main  character- 
istics of  the  place  were  mythological  and 
religious,  and  truly  Athenian.    On  the 
wide  lerelled  area  were  such  groups  as 
the  following:— Theseus  contending  with 
the  Minouur;  Hercules  strangling  the 
serpenu;  the  Earth  imploring  showers 
from  Jupiter ;  Minerva  causing  the  olive 
to  sproul^  while  Neptune  raises  the  waves. 
The  mention  of  this  last  group  raises  our 
thoughts  to  the  PorcAmon,— the  Virgin's 
House,— the  glorious  temple  which  rose 
in  the  raoudest  period  of  Athenian  his- 
tory to  the  honour  of  Minerya,  and  which 
ages  of  war  and  decay  have  only  partially 
defiiced.    The  sculptures  on  one  of  Its 
pediments  represented  the  birth  of  the 
goddess ;  those  on  the  other  depicted  her 
contest  with  Neptune.    Under  the  outer 
cornice  were  groups  representing  the  vic- 
tories achieved  by  her  champions.  Bound 
the  inner  frieze  was  the  long  series  of  the 
Fanathenaic  procession.  Within  was  the 
colossal  statue  of  ivory  and  gold,  the  work 
of  Phidias,  unrivalled  in  the  world,  save 
only  by  the  Jupiter  Olympins  of  the 
same  famous  artist.    This  was  not  the 
only  statue  of  the  Virgin  Goddess  within 
the  sacred  precincts;  Uio  Acropolis  boast- 
ed of  three  Hioervas.    The  oldest  and 
most  venerated  was  in  the  small  irregu« 
lar  temple  caUed  the  Erectheium,  which 
contained  the  mystic  olive-tree  of  Min- 
erva, and  the  mark  of  Neptune's  trident. 
This  statue,  like  that  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
sus,  (Acts  xiz.  35,)  was  believed  to  have 
fallen  fh>m  heaven.    The  third,  though 
less  sacred  than  the  Minerva  Pollas,  was 
the  most  conspicuous  of  all.    Formed 
from  the  brazen  spoils  of  tiie  battle  of 
Marathon,  it  rose  in  gigantic  proportions 
above  all  the  buildings  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  stood  with  spear  and  shield  as  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  Athens  and  Attica. 
It  wa«  the  statue  which  may  have  caught 
the  eye  of  8t  Paul  himself  from  the  deck 
of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  round 
Sunium   to  the  Piraeus.    Now  he  had 
landed  in  Attica,  and  beheld  all  the  won- 
ders of  that  city  which  divides  with  one 
other  city  all  the  glory  of  heathen  an- 
tiquity.   Here,  by  the  statue  of  Minerva 
PromachuM,  he  could  reflect  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  objects  he  had  seen  in  his  pro- 
gress.   His  path  had  been  among  the 
forms  of  great  men  and  deified  heroes, 
among  the  temples,  the  statues,  the  altars 


of  the  gods  of  Greece.  He  had  seen  the 
creations  of  mythology  represented  to  the 
eye,  in  every  form  of  beauty  and  grandeur, 
by  the  sculptor  and  the  architect.  And 
the  one  overpowering  result  was  this  :^ 
'  His  spirit  was  stirred  withiu  him,  when 
he  saw  the  dty  wholly  given  to  idolatry.'" 
It  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  the 
extant  works  of  Pausanius  and  Cicero,^ 
two  men  who  were  learned,  amiable^  and 
excellent  in  their  way,— we  have  the 
accounts  of  risitt  which  they  paid  to 
Athens  at  no  very  great  intervals  from 
that  of  PauL  It  is  very  striking  to  con- 
trast the  very  different  feelings  with 
which  these  different  meu  looked  upon 
Athens  and  its  wonders.  Pausanius 
speaks  of  them  as  a  curious  and  rather 
superstitious  antiquarian ;  while  wo  see, 
from  the  language  of  Cicero^  that  his 
taste  was  gratified,  and  he  looked  with 
admiration  on  all  he  saw.  Very  different, 
however,  were 


THE  FEKLIKOS  OF  PAUL  IN  ATHENS. 

**  He  burned  with  zeal  for  that  God 
whom,  'as  he  went  through  the  city,' 
he  saw  dishonoured  on  every  side.  He 
was  melted  with  pity  for  those  who,  not- 
withstanding their  intellectual  greatness, 
were  « wholly  given  to  idolatry.'  His 
eye  was  not  blinded  to  the  reality  of 
things,  by  the  appearances  either  of  art 
or  philosophy.  Forms  of  earthly  beauty, 
and  words  of  human  wisdom,  were  value- 
less in  his  judgment,  and  far  worse  than 
valueless,  if  they  deified  vice  and  made 
falsehood  attractive.  He  saw  and  heard 
with  an  earnestness  of  conviction  which 
no  Epicurean  could  have  understood,  as 
his  t^idemess  of  affection  was  morally 
fiir  above  the  highest  point  of  the  Stoic  s 
impassive  dignity. 

"  It  is  this  tenderness  of  afilbction  which 
first  strikes  us,  when  we  turn  from  tlie 
manifold  wonders  of  Athens  to  look  upon 
the  Apostle  himself.  The  existence  of 
this  feeling  is  revaled  to  us  in  a  few 
words  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Tbessalonians. 
He  was  filled  with  anxious  thoughts  oon- 
oeming  those  whom  he  had  left  in  Maoe- 
donia,  and  the  sense  of  solitude  weighed 
upon  his  spirit.  Silas  and  Timofheos 
were  not  arrived,  and  it  was  a  burden 
and  a  grief  to  him  to\»*Uft  m  AUntrnM 
aione:  Modem  travellers  have  often  felt, 
when  wandering  alone  through  the  streets 
of  a  foreign  dty,  what  it  is  to  be  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  place  and  the  people. 
The  heart  is  with  friends  who  are  ikr  off; 
and  nothing  that  is  merely  beautifhl  or 
curious  can  effectually  disperse  the  dond 
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of  sadnefls.  If,  in  addition  to  this  in- 
stinctiTe  melancholy,  the  thought  of  an 
irreligiouf  world,  of  evil  abounding  in  ali 
parts  of  society,  and  of  misery  following 
eyerywhere  in  its  train,— if  this  thought 
also  presses  heayily  on  the  spirit,— a 
state  of  mind  is  realized  which  may  be 
some  feeble  approximation  to  what  was 
experienced  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his 
hour  of  dejection.  But  with  us  such 
feelings  are  often  morbid,  and  nearly 
allied  to  discontent.  We  travel  for  plea- 
sure—for curiosity — for  excitement.  It 
is  well  if  we  can  take  such  depressions 
thankfully,  as  the  discipline  of  a  worldly 
spirit.  Paul  travelled  that  he  might  give 
to  others  the  knowledge  of  salvation.  His 
sorrow  was  only  the  cloud  that  kindled 
up  into  the  bright  pillar  of  the  divine 
presence.  He  ever  forgot  himself  in  his 
Master's  cause.  He  gloried  that  God's 
strength  was  made  perfect  in  his  weak- 
ness.  It  is  useful,  however,  to  us,  to  be 
aware  of  the  human  weakness  of  that 
heart  which  God  made  strong.  Paul  was 
indeed  one  of  us.  He  loved  his  friends, 
and  new  the  trials  both  of  anxiety  and 
loneliness." 

But  these  feelings  could  not  prevent 
Paul  from  busying  himself  in  his  Master's 
work.  He  was  in  Athens  alone ;  but  he 
was  there  as  the  apostle  of  God.  We 
find  him  at  once,  then,  beginning  to  dis- 
pute in  the  synagogue  with  the  Jews. 
Little,  however,  is  told  us  of  his  success 
there.  It  was  not  with  Judaism,  but 
with  Paganism— with  its  religion  and  its 
philosophy— that  Paul  had  to  battle  at 
Athens.  St.  Paul  himself  admits  their 
carefUness  in  religion,  (Acto  xvii.  22,  for 
this,  and  not  superstitiousness,  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word,)  and  all  who 
Titited  them  admitted  that  this  was  the 
case.  Let  us,  however,  quote  our  author's 
remarks  on  the 

HELIQION  OF  THE  ATHXNIAK8. 

Pausanius  informs  us,  **  that  there 
were  more  gods  in  Athens  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  country;  and  the  Boman 
aatirist  hardly  exaggerates,  when  he  says 
that  it  was  easier  to  find  a  god  there  than 
a  man.  But  the  same  enumeration  which 
proves  the  existence  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment in  this  people,  shews  also  the  value- 
less character  of  the  religion  which  tbev 
cherished.  It  was  a  religion  which 
ministered  to  art  and  amusement,  and 
was  entirely  destitute  of  moral  power. 
Taste  was  gratified  by  the  bright  spec- 
tacle to  which  the  Athenian  awoke  ever/ 


morning  of  his  life.  Excitement  was 
agreeably  kept  up  by  festal  seasons,  gay 
processions,  and  varied  ceremonies.  Bat 
all  this  religious  dissipation  had  no  tend- 
ency to  mike  him  holy.  It  gave  him  no 
victory  over  himself;  it  brought  him  no 
nearer  to  God.  A  religion  which  ad- 
dresses itself  only  to  the  taste,  is  as  weak 
as  one  that  appieals  only  to  the  intellect. 
The  Greek  religion  was  a  mere  deifica- 
tion of  human  attributes,  and  the  powers 
of  nature.  It  was  doubtless  better  than 
other  forms  of  idolatry  which  have  dei- 
fied the  brutes ;  but  it  had  no  real  power 
to  raise  him  to  a  higher  position  than 
that  which  he  occupied  by  nature.  It 
could  not  even  keep  him  from  falling 
continually  to  a  lower  degradation.  To 
the  Greek  this  world  was  everything ;  he 
hardly  even  sought  to  rise  above  it  And 
thus  all  his  life  long,  in  the  midst  of 
everything  to  gratify  his  taste,  and 
exercise  his  intellect,  he  remained  in 
ignorance  of  God.  This  fact  was  tacitly 
recognized  by  the  monuments  in  his  own 
religious  city.  The  want  of  something 
deeper  and  truer  was  expressed  on  the 
very  stones.  As  we  are  told  by  a  Latin 
writer  that  the  ancient  Romans,  when 
alarmed  by  an  earthquake,  were  accus- 
tomed to  pray,  not  to  some  one  of  the 
gods  individually,  but  to  God  in  general, 
as  to  die  Unknown;  so  the  Athenhms  ac- 
knowledged their  ignorance  of  the  True 
Deity  by  the  altars '  with  this  inscription, 
TO  THB  uvKMOWK  ooD,'  whlch  are  men- 
tioned by  heathen  writers,  as  well  as  by 
the  inspired  historian.  Whatever  the 
origin  of  these  altars  may  have  been,  the 
true  significance  of  the  inscription  is 
that  which  is  pointed  out  by  the  Apostle 
himself.  The  Athenians  were  ignorant 
of  the  right  object  of  worship.  But  if  we 
are  to  give  a  true  account  of  Atheniaa 
religion,  we  must  go  beyond  the  dark- 
ness of  mere  ignorance,  into  the  deeper 
darkness  of  corruption  and  sin.  The 
most  shameless  profligacy  was  encouraged 
by  the  public  works  of  art,  by  the  popa* 
lar  belief  concerning  the  character  of  the 
gods,  and  by  the  ceremonies  of  the 
established  worship." 

There  are  a  few  more  interesting  ex- 
tracts from  this  work  which  we  shall 
defer  quoting  till  the  next  Number. 

The  devils,  we  are  told,  hditve  and 
tremble :  our  part  Is  to  believe  and  love. 

The  greatest  truths  are  the  simplest; 
and  so  are  the  greatest  men. 

In  darkness  there  is  no  choice.  It  is 
light  that  enables  us  to  see  the  difi^erences 
between  things;  and  it  is  Christ  that 
gives  us  light— J7are. 
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LETTEBS  BY  THE  LATE  BEY.  JAMES  HARBINGTON  EVANS 
TO  HIS  FORMER  FLOCK. 


No.  !!• 


Wb  hftTB  aelected  the  two  following 
letten  from  the  life  of  Mr.  Brans,  (which 
we  notioed  in  a  former  yolume,)  addressed 
to  tba  Chnich  at  MUford.  Thii  retired 
but  beanUAxl  village  on  the  aea-ooast  of 
Hampshire^  formed  the  earliest  scene  of 
Mr.  Evans'  lahoars ;  and  to  the  last  he 
jeamed  oyer  it  with  the  tenderest  soli- 
dtade.  Hie  first  is  one  of  many  period- 
ical pastoral  letters  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  addressing  to  his  fonner  flock ;  the 
latter  was  called  forth  on  the  occasion  of 
their  bemg  bereayed  of  the  ikithfhl  and 
affectionate  dergyman  who  had  soooeeded 
hiI^^- 

Tq  ifts  ChuTth  al  MUford. 

IV&riMry  51^,1816. 
Mt  bias  Fbisitds,— Although  absent 
from  jon  in  body,  yet  not  in  spirit,  I 
cease  not  to  pray  fbr  yon ;  indeed  I  lore 
you  in  the  liord  most  dearly,  Ood 
knoweth,  for  yon  are  my  crown  of  re- 
jmdng  and  my  joy.  Neyer  shall  I  forget, 
I  tmst,  that  coyenant  mercy  of  my  (kd, 
my  sojoaming  with  yon  at  Milford,  nor 
His  haying  so  wonderfully  blessed  my 
▼eiy  poor  ministry  to  the  good  of  your 
•oals.  Indeed,  my  dear  friends, — I  may 
truly  add,  my  dearly  beloyed  and  longed- 
for,— we  have  all  abundant  reason  to 
cry  oat|  *<  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul, 
and  let  all  that  is  within  us  praise  His 
hdyname.  Praise  the  Lord,  O  our  souls, 
iod  forget  not  all  His  benefits."  What 
an  encouragement  it  is  to  us  in  our  jour- 
ney throu^  this  waste  howling  wilder- 
ncM,  where  eyery  thing  is  changeable  and 
uncertain,  to  know  that  '*  Jesus  is  the 
lameyesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  oyer  T' 
To  know  that  God  is  the  ssme,  Jesus 
the  lame,  the  Spirit  the  same,  the  coye- 
nant the  same,  heayen  the  same,  yea, 
that  we  onrsehes  considered  in  Christ 
are,  u  to  God's  loye  towards  us,  idways 
the  tame  in  His  sight.  I  beseech  you  to 
remember  that  most  sweet  text,  ^'lam  the 
I'Ord,  I  change  not ;  therefore  ye  sons  of 
Jacob  are  not  consumed."  This  is  a 
tnrablesome  world,  and  we  have  many 
enemies  to  beset  us  on  all  sides;  but 
''Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee,"  can,  when 
applied  by  the  Spirit,  giye  comfort  in  the 
dtfkest  days.    Meet  what  enemy  we 


will,  it  is  an  enemy  that  Jesus  has  met 
and  conquered.  The  law,  the  world, 
Satan,  sin,  death,  hell,  are  all  oyeroome. 
I  earnestly  entreat  yon  all  to  ''rejoice  in 
the  Lord,"  to  rejoice  always ;  because 
*'  all  things  are  yours,  whether  Paul,  or 
Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life, 
or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to 
come :  all  are  yours,  and  ye  are  Christ's, 
and  Christ  is  God's."  Cling  firmly  to 
your  foundation ;  ''for  other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which 
is  Jesus  Christ."  He  that  stands  here, 
stands  for  oyer.  Remember  to  keep  your 
conscience  clean ;— I  mean  dean  by  the 
blood  of  sprinkling.  Study  to  go  to  Grod 
with  a  pure  heart ;  that  is,  a  heart  puri- 
fied in  the  "  fountain  opened  for  sin  and 
for  uncleanness."  A  little  sin  upon  the 
soul  keeps  God  at  a  distance.  Remem- 
ber, therefore,  Christ's  inyitation :  "  Let 
me  hear  thy  yoice;  for  sweet  is  thy 
yoioe,  and  thy  countenance  is  comely; 
thou  art  all  fair,  my  loye;  there  is  no 
spot  in  thee."  This  opens  the  door  for 
prayer ;  a  smiling  God  breaks  the  hard 
heart.  I  hear  that  some  haye  turned 
aside,  haying  loyed  this  present  eyil 
world.  Treat  them  not  as  enemies,  but 
admonish  them  as  brethren,  considering 
yourselyes,  lest  ye  also  be  tempted.  I 
beseech  you  that  ye  loye  one  another, 
that  ye  be  all  of  one  mind;  let  each 
esteem  others  better  than  themselyes. 
Read  your  Bibles  much ;  pray  most  of  all, 
pray  for  me,  as  I  also  do  for  you.  We 
are  going  home;  we  haye  passed  some 
milestones  since  we  saw  each  other.  1 
haye  you  in  my  heart,  God  knoweth. 
Blessed  be  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  with 
all  spiritual  blessings  in  heayenly  places 
in  Christ.  Tour  affectionate  brother  in 
the  Lord  Jesus. 

To  the  Church  at  Milford  on  the  death  of 
t?ieir  Pastor, 

Deeember  9th,  1836. 

To  the  Church  of  the  liying  God  in 
Christ  Jesus,  His  most  dear  and  precious 
Son,  our  Lord  and  Sayiour,  in  Milford,  a 
place  so  dear  to  me  from  so  many  remem- 
brances, and  so  many  mercies.  Grace, 
mercy,  and  peace  be  unto  you  at  all 
tines,  and  under  all  trials ;  and  especially 
may  they  be  manifested  to  you  at  this 
present  time,  and  under  your  present 
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most  afflicting  trioli,  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  Dear  and  belored  in  the 
Lord,  when  I  think  of  you,  bereftred  as 
you  are  of  your  best  earthly  friend,-H>f 
that  man  of  God  who  had  laboured 
among  you  and  for  yon  for  so  many 
years,  even  one-and-twenty  next  month 
— of  him  who  lived  for  yon,  and,  if  the 
Lord  had  bidden  him,  would,  I  doubt 
noty  through  His  grace,  have  died  for  you, 
-^when  I  call  to  mind  his  deep  affection 
for  you,  and  what  you  have  lost  in  him, 
a  pastor  so  faithfult  a  friend  so  true,  a 
brother,  a  fathoTi — I  oonld  well  sit  down 

and  lay  aside  my  pen  and  weep 

But,  beloved,  the  time  is  short,  and  Jesus 
Uvetlu  In  all  your  affliction  He  is 
afflicted.  When  the  Lord  removed  me 
from  among  you,  He  gave  you  a  better 
than  me ;  and  now  that  He,  eoea  JETe,  has 
received  him  to  gloxy,  and  removed  him 
from  you,  believe  and  doubt  not  but  that 
the  same  hand  which  wounds  is  quite 
able  also  to  bind  up.  He,  and  only  He, 
is  enough  for  this  deep  and  agonizing 
wound,  be  assured.  The  hand  which 
inflioU  it  is  the  same  which  raised  the 
aword  to  sheathe  it  in  the  bosom  of  His 
Son.  To  you  it  is  a  sword  for  ever 
abeathed.  Turn  His  hand  He  will  ypon, 
but  not  against^  His  poor,  little,  and 
scattered  ones.  He  will  place  His  arms 
under  you,  and  cover  you  with  the  hol- 
low of  His  hand.  He  loves  yon  better 
than  your  dear  and  honoured  pastor  ever 
did,  aver  could,  ever  can  love  you.    He 


loves  you  infinitely  better  than  yon  love 
yourselves..  In  patience  possess  ye  your 
souls ;  wait  on,  and  wait  fbr  the  Lord ; 
Jehovah-Jirah  is  His  name.  It  is  so, 
because  He  is  love.  Rom.  viii.  32,  ia 
your  watchword  in  this  dark  and  gloomy 
night.  It  will  be  soon  day Fare- 
well, dear  and  beloved  in  tiie  Lord. .  It  Is 
pleasant  to  know,  that  while  friends  die 
the  world  changes ;  the  Church,  as  to  its 
outward  appearance,  waxes  and  wanes ; 
Jesus  is  the  same  as  ever» — the  same 
loving,  tender,  gracious,  sufficient  Saviour 
as  ever  He  was.  He  knows  no  shadow  of 
a  turn.  Mi^  this  solemn,  deep,  affecting 
dispensation  be  truly,  permanently  sanc- 
tified to  all  your  souls,  prays  your  ever 
afibctionate  brother  in  Jesus, 

J.  H.  EvAxa. 

Lord.  I  wiU  takt  no  comfort  bat  of  ih—  1 

I  had  an  earthly  plant— «  pleasant  vine, 

From  whoM  dear  grapes  t  pressed  dellghtftil 

wine, 
That  made  my  heart  as  merry  as  could  be. 
Thine  anger  hath  cut  down  that  cheerfiil  tree ; 
Or,  at  the  least,  (tot  yet  I  but  divine,) 
Thon  hast  cut  off  its  Joyflil  froit  from  me, 
And  made  Its  predoos  shade  no  longer  mine, 
•hall  I  then  murmor  ?    If  my  mad  beaeeforth 
Lies  hot  before  me,  wearisome  and  bare. 
And  no  green  garland  twined  among  mj  hair. 
Will  guard,  as  it  was  wont,  my  tortured  eyes, 
I  What  then?    The  sweeter  after  this  stripped 
earth 
Will  be  the  shady  rest  of  paradise. 

BuasinoB. 


OAUnONS  FOR  THE  TIMES. 
iConUHMdfnmpag€m»  Tol.  IV.) 


Wfl  resume  our  gleanings  from  the  tracts 
bearing  the  above  title,  and  written,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.  We  believe  that  those  short 
and  pithy  extracts,  transparent  in  their 
diction,  logical  in  their  meaning,  and  ac- 
curate in  their  facts,  will  really  furnish 
our  readers  with  more  serviceable  wea- 
pons, in  the  present  controversy  with 
Papists  and  Puseyites,  than  any  other 
popular  work  can  do  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

OBIOnr  AVD  PBOOVBIS  OV  tRAOTAUimaM. 

Kot  many  yean  ago^  a  considerable 
number  of  clergymen  and  others  became 
alarmed  at  what  they  considered  an 
"aggression**  of  the  State  upon  the 
Church,  and  at  the  great  ipreaa  of  Dis- 


senting principles  and  practiocfl  In  Eng- 
land. Th^  desired  (verf  property)  to 
see  the  Church  in  a  position  in  which 
it  should  be  able  to  stand  without  relying 
upon  the  secular  power,  and  to  obtain 
union  and  due  subordination  amongst 
its  members.  But  instead  of  looUng  in 
Scripture  fbr  the  true  foundation  upon 
which  Christ  has  placed  His  Church,  in 
fUll  confidence  tha^  when  found,  it  would 
prove  a  sufficient  one  for  all  needfhl  pur- 
poses, they  seem  rather  to  have  looked 
about  them  fbr  arguments  to  defend  such 
a  system  of  Church  authority  as  they 
thought  neceuary  fbr  the  times.  Their 
intention  was  to  devise  a  *< middle  way" 
between  Bomanism  and  Dissent;  but 
they  executed  that  Intention  by  taking 
the  principUt  of  Romanism,  and,  for  a 
while,  stopping  thort  of  the  necessary 
eondunoiu  from  those  principles. 
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Tbdr  loheme  was  pretty  nearlj  this; 
^-Tb^  agned  with  the  Roman  GBtbolics 
in  holding  that  «*ihe  Catholic  Church" 
(meaning  thereby  one  viiible  organized 
body  of  Christiana  under  one  government) 
was  the  anthorltatiTe  expounder  of  the 
wUl  of  Qod ;  and  was,  consequently,  the 
authority  to  whose  decisions  all  men  were 
boond  to  submit  their  priyate  judgments ; 
only,  they  did  not  allow  that  the  Pcpe 
was  the  head  of  the  CathoUo  Church. 
They  sud  that  the  goremors  of  the 
ohurch  were  bishops,  who  could  only  be 
ordained  by  bishops  in  a  continual  snc- 
ceasion  ftom  the  apostles,  and  who  alone 
could  impart  to  others  the  power  of  ad- 
ministering  the  sacraments  necessary  to 
salration ;  so  that  they  at  once  excluded 
from  the  Church,  and  from  all  the  ordin- 
aiy  means  of  grace,  the  whole  body  of 
Dissenters  in  this  country^  as  also  almost 
all  the  Protestant  churches  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  who  do  not  pretend  to 
any  such  ^  apostolical  succession"  of  men 
ordained  by  a  continual  chain  of  bishops 
down  from  the  apostles'  times.  The 
^CathoUe  Church,"  then,  according  to 
them,  was  the  whole  body  of  orthodox 
belieTers  living  under  the  government 
of  bishops ;  and  they  held  that  oounclls 
of  such  bishops  (meaning  thereby  the  ma* 
jarity  in  eonnetls  of  bishops)  were  the 
taprtme  aiithori^  in  the  Catholic  Church 
for  detsvmining  religious  faith  and  prao- 
tioe.  And  the  rule  which  the  goyemors 
of  the  ohurch  were  to  follow  in  their 
decisions,  was  (according  to  these  per* 
sobs)  8oriptiire  as  interpreted  by  tradi- 
Uoo,— that  is,  such  a  meaning  as  could 
be  ilxed  on  the  written  reoords  &[  the 
iqiostlee*  teaching;  by  reports  of  their 
teaching  delivered  down  by  word  of 
month. 

But  aa  it  was  evident,  that  if  the 
Greek  or  the  Boman  CathoUo  Church 
be  not  exdusively  the  Catholio  Church, 
there  is  now  no  such  church  to  be  found 
aa  they  imagined  the  Catholic  Churoh 
to  be^«^tbat  is,  one  body  under  one  go- 
▼emment,  able-«or  even  claiming  to  be 
aUe— to  decide  on  matters  of  Ikith,  and 
make  laws  for  all  Christians.  Hence 
they  were  obliged  to  look  for  such  a  body 
in  p0si  times.  They  settled,  therefore, 
that  the  whole  Church  now,  exoept  our^ 
aelvea,  was  in  a  state  of  sdiism ;  which 
schism  began  when  the  Qreek  and  Latin 
Chorahes  broke  from  eommnnion  with 
one  another;  by  which  unfbrtunate 
event  the  possibility  of  holding  general 
conaeila  of  bishops  was  out  oiT.  But 
our  Chuvdit  they  said,  intended  to  keep 
faithfully  to  the  model  of  tiie  ancient 
Church,  as  it  stood  compaot  and  entire 
befbie  that  schism  $  and  was  to  be  obey«d 


so  fkr  as  it  delivered  to  ns  the  faith  and 
discipline  of  the  united  primitive  Church. 
Thus  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  the  first  six  centuries  became 
practically  their  guide;  and  to  it  they 
set  themselves  to  conform  as  closely  as 
they  could. 

Now  the  first  six  centuries  was  a  period 
during  which  those  errors  which  we  com- 
monly call  Romish,  were  gradually  steal- 
ing in  unperoeived  amongst  ChriBtlans. 
The  seeds  of  corruption  in  human  nature 
were,  during  that  period,  springing  up 
into  poisonous  weeds;  which,  being  left 
to  grow  unchecked,  spread  wide  over  the 
whole  of  Christendom,  till,  at  last,  they 
appeared  f^ll*blown  in  that  shape  which 
they  wear  in  Romanism,  and  in  the  East- 
ern churches.  It  was  but  natural,  there- 
fore, that  when  these  men  took  the  writ- 
era  of  the  first  six  centuries  for  their 
guides  (without  venturing  to  try  them 
by  Scripture)  they  should  be  led  on,  step 
by  step,  to  that  very  Romish  system, 
towards  which  the  Church  of  those  ages 
bad  been  itself  moving.  They  were  like 
travellers,  who,  coming  to  the  brink  of 
a  precipice,  go  back  to  the  point  from 
which  the  road  which  conducted  thither 
set  out,  only  to  turn  round  and  follow 
the  same  track  again*  The  same  prin- 
ciple which  induced  them  to  explain 
Scripture  by  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
in  the  second  century,  obliged  them  to 
explain  the  teaching  of  the  Church  in 
the  second  century  by  that  of  the  third, 
and  so  on ;  till  finally,  the  last  and  most 
corrupt  teaching  of  the  Church  became 
ever  the  authonzed  expounder  of  all  the 
rest. 

Accordingly,  as  their  own  eyes  gradu- 
ally opened  to  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
they  first  perceived,  and  then  began  oau- 
tiously  to  avow  the  necessity  of  draw- 
ing daily  nearer  and  nearer  to  Roman- 
ism. 

They  taught,  for  example,  that  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  a  real  sacrifice  offered 
by  the  priest,  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Only,  tSiey  added  that  this  doctrine  had 
been  much  abused  by  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

They  said  that  the  bread  and  wine 
were  changed  by  the  words  of  consecra- 
tion, and  **  became  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ ;"  only  they  would  not  call  that 
change  Transubstantiation,  but  regarded 
the  manner  of  it  as  a  mystery  not  to  be 
curiously  inquired  into. 

They  said  that  priests  had  the  power 
of  remitting  sins  by  absolution,  after  con- 
fession and  penance;  and  that  penance 
and  absolution  by  a  priest  were  the  only 
way  to  obtain  remission  of  grievous  sins 
after  baptism ;  only,  they  added,  that 
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they  could  not  go  the  whole  length  of  the 
Komish  doctrine  on  that  sohject.  And 
80  in  other  particulan. 

It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  many 
of  those  who  had  thus  heen  hroaght  on 
to  the  yery  hrink  of  Bomanism  should, 
when  they  hecame  aware  of  their  real 
position,  pass  on.  But  much  as  their 
case  is  to  be  hunented,  and  great  as  the 
damage  is  which  they  have  done  to  our 
Church,  they  are  not  the  members  of  the 
party  that  are  most  to  be  feared.  They 
have  left  us  and  become  avowed  Roman- 
ists;  and  by  that  rery  act,  haye  set  us 
on  our  guard  against  them. 

Much  more  formidable  are  the  leaders 
of  the  party  who  still  remain  in  outward 


communion  with  us.  They  *'  come  to  ua 
in  sheep's  clothing,**-— professing  to  be 
loyal  and  devoted  members  of  our  Church, 
and  therefore  they  find,  too  often,  ready 
listeners.  They  may  be  compared  to  a 
recruiting  depdt  far  the  Church  of  Rome, 
kept  up  among  ourselves;  and,  sooner 
or  later,  the  persons  who  fidl  under  their 
influence  very  generally  become  open 
converts  to  Romanism.  And  their  efforts 
are  the  more  insidious,  because  they,  for 
the  most  part,  begin  by  loudly  declaring 
that  they  teach  nothing  but  the  recog* 
nized  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church, 
_that  they  are  inculcating  "  Church  prin- 
ciples," and  that  all  who  are  opposed  to 
them  are  little  better  than  schismatics. 


NARRATIVE  BY  A  ROMISH  PRIEST. 


The  following  interesting  letter  firom  a 
converted  Romish  priest  was  addressed 
to  a  Protestant  clergyman  in  Turin,  by 
whom  it  was  published  in  the  *'  Buona 
Novella^  a  Turin  Protestant  journal. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity, 
for  its  publication  has  subjected  the 
writer,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to 
the  most  violent  animadversions  in  the 
Romish  periodicals,  to  which  he  has 
replied  with  a  dignity  and  calmness 
worthy  of  the  good  cause  he  has  adopted. 
Mr.  B.,  to  whom  reference  is  made,  is 
Mr.  AmadeoBert,  the  Waldensian  pastor, 
and  chaplain  to  the  Protestant  ambas- 
sadors at  the  Court  of  Piedmont,  who  has 
subsequently  published  a  letter  expres- 
sive of  his  sympathy  with  the  ex-priest 
Ferrero : — 

Worthy  Sib, — One  evening,  last  Sep- 
tember, a  Romish  priest  called  at  your 
house,  and  announcing  himself  by  the 
name  of  Giovanni  Ferrero,  entreated  an 
audience.  You  received  him  kindly,  and 
spoke  to  the  heart  of  the  Romish  priest 
with  such  evangelical  unction,  that  he 
began  to  feel  the  time  of  Ms  redemption 
to  Christ  was  at  hand. 

Sir,  I  am  that  priest ;  no  longer  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Pope,  but  a  follower  of  Christ. 
Doubtless  you  have  not  forgotten  the 
object  of  my  visit;  but  I  hope  it  may  not 
be  altogether  profitless  to  repeat  the  his- 
tory of  my  conversion ;  and  perhaps  it 
may  be  of  service  to  some  priest  in  the 
same  circumstances  of  spiritual  distress 
in  which  I  was  for  many  years. 

Havmg  been  agitated  for  a  considerable 


time  by  doubts  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
I  endeavoured,  by  the  examination  of  the 
sacred  writings,  to  come  to  a  decision  on 
those  points  of  faith  which  Rome  imposes 
on  her  subjects.  Thus  meditating  on  the 
doctrines  I  had  been  taught,  and  con- 
fronting  them  with  the  divine  Word,  and 
comparing  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  with  the  parade  of 
Popish  worship,  and  reflecting  on  the 
doctrine  of  free  justification,  and  that  of 
works  of  merit ;  and  observing  that  the 
traditions  of  Rome  concerning  auricular 
confession,  the  Eucharist,  the  mass,  tran« 
substantiation,  purgatory,  indulgences, 
&c.,  &c.,  are  never  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  writings ;  and  that  neither  Christ 
nor  His  apostles  have  uttered  a  syllable 
respecting  certain  dogmas  of  the  Pope 
and  his  Church,— I  began  to  ask  my- 
self, Does  the  religion  of  Rome  in  which 
I  was  bom,  and  of  which  I  afterwards 
became  a  minister,  truly  teach  all  that  is 
necessary  for  salvation  ?  Is  its  doc- 
trine conformable  to  the  divine  Word? 
Is  the  teaching  of  Rome  respecting  faith 
and  worship  in  harmony  with  the  simpli- 
city of  the  Gospel  ?  To  these  questions, 
my  conscience  answered.  No  I  But 
whilst  my  conscience  thus  tells  me  that 
the  Roman  is  not  the  true  Church,  and 
that  those  alone  are  to  be  reckoned  true 
Christians  who  trust  to  the  grace  of 
Christ,  and  not  to  the  eflScacy  <^  merit- 
orious works,  shall  I  hesitate  any  longer 
betwixt  falsdiood  and  truth?  Shall  I 
still  hang  in  doubt  betwixt  Christ  and 
the  Pope?  Shall  I,  a  Protestant  at 
heart,  remain  a  Roman  Catholic  in  ap- 
p^ance  ?  If  the  mass  is  no  longer  any- 
thing to  me  but  a  human  ceremony ;  if 
transubstantiation  is  no  longer  anything 
to  me  but  an  invention  of  the  middle 
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agei,  etn  I  oonttnne  to  celebrate  it  ?  If 
•o,  I  «m  a  hypocrite ;  and  better  had  it 
been  for  me  that  God  had  never  caiued 
the  light  to  shine  on  my  loal,  than  that 
I  shonid  thoa  reject  it,  or  pretend  not  to 
■ee  it.  When  engaged  in  such  reflec- 
tkmB,  the  grace  of  Jesas,  which  was 
Imocfcing  at  my  heart,  inspired  me  with 
oonrage  to  OTcroome  erery  worldly  ob- 
stacle, and  publicly  to  confess  the  truth, 
by  separating  from  Rome  without  more 
ado.  NcTertheless,  worldly  considera- 
tions bomnd  me  to  my  existing  position : 
the  fear  of  the  distress  I  should  occasion  to 
my  beloved  parents  and  brothers ;  the  fear 
of  losing  tbs  esteem  and  love  of  many 
excellent  persona  who  honoured  me  with 
their  regard ;  the  fear  of  being  deprived 
of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  of  pass- 
ing from  a  life  of  comfort  to  one  of 
penury.  All  these  considerations  weighed 
so  on  my  mind,  that  I  lived  years  longer 
without  having  the  resolution  to  confess 
Christ.  Meanwhile,  the  sufferings  of  my 
hesfft  increased  and  multiplied  in  propor- 
tion to  the  light  which  my  mind  drank 
in  finm  the  holy  Word.  Coward  I  I  felt 
the  neceasi^  of  rejecting  error,  and  of 
living  in  the  truth.  Every  day  I  pro- 
mised to  myself,  '*  To-morrow  I  will  re- 
nounce the  Pope ;"  and  the  morrow  found 
me  a  greater  coward  than  the  day  before. 
God  might  justly  have  abandon^  me,  in 
pnniabment  of- my  baseness ;  but  He  did 
not.  On  the  contrary,  it  pleased  the  in- 
finite mercy  of  my  God  to  triumph  over 
my  cowardice,  and  to  vanquish  my  un- 
worthy slothfhlness  by  the  abundance  of 
His  grace. 

One  day  when  more  than  usually  dis- 
tressed— not  by  doubt,  for  now  I  believed 
Ifarmly  in  the  Gospel — but  ill  at  ease, 
owing  to  my  Iklse  position  betwixt  Christ 
and  Uie  Pope — in  order  to  calm  my  rest- 
less mind,  I  took  into  my  hand  the  Qos- 
pd.  I  opened  it ;  and  my  eyes  fell  on  that 
teniUe  saying  of  the  Saviour's,  <*  What  is 
a  man  profited  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
worid,  and  loee  his  own  soul?"  These 
terrible  but  precious  words  affected  me 
nowerfnlly ;  I  fdt  myself  chilled  to  the 
heart;  I  shuddered;  never  in  my  life 
have  I  experienced  such  tremendous  agi- 
tations 1  From  the  depth  of  my  soul  I 
prayed  God  my  Father  either  to  take 
away  the  light  which  was  shining  on  my 
mind,  or  to  give  me  courage  to  break 
finally  with  Home.  The  sun  was  about 
to  rise ;  with  my  heart  a  prey  to  agita- 
tion, with  a  tempest  of  conflicting  feeUogs 
in  my  soul,  I  rushed  out  of  my  house.  I 
rushed  out  to  find  peace  —  that  peace 
▼bich  I  sought  evervwhere,  which  I 
aaked  from  man— whicm  God  alcme  could 
giro. 


And  this  peace  God  did  give  me ;  God 
inspired  me  with  the  happy  thought.    "  I 

will  go  to  Mr.  B ,"  said  I  to  myself : 

**  he  is  a  roan  of  profound  learning.  I 
will  hear  what  he  will  say  to  me ;  per- 
haps he  may  have  some  word  of  consola- 
tion for  me."  But — a  Roman  priest  to 
seek  a  Protestant  minister !— and  what  if 
some  one  of  the  clergy  should  see  me  ?  If 
the  bishop  should  hear  of  it  ?  To  this 
my  heart  replied.  Has  the  bishop  your 
sslvation  in  his  hands  ?  He  may  pun- 
ish, but  he  cannot  give  eternal  life.  Oh  I 
fear  not  him  who  can  only  kill  the  body, 
but  fear  Him  who  can  kill  the  soul. 
Thus  strengthened  by  the  word  of  Christ, 
and  trusting  in  God,  I  turned  my  steps 

to  the  house  of  Mr.  B . 

Sir,  I  had  not  then  the  honour  of  being 
acquainted  either  with  you  or  with  Mr. 
B<- — .  All  I  wanted  was  a  man  learned 
in  the  Word  of  God,  godly  and  compas- 
sionate. What  I  wanted  was  a  Christian 
heart,  into  which  I  could  pour  my  own 
expanding  feelings.     Not  finding   Mr. 

B i  I  betook  myself  to  you ;  and  in 

you,  sir,  I  have  found  a  true  minister  of 
God.  The  gentleness,  the  power,  the 
unction,  with  which  you  spoke  to  my 
heart,  resolved  all  my  doubts,  confirmed 
my  faith,  and  tranquilized  my  mind. 
God  spoke  to  my  heart  by  your  mouth. 
You  counselled  me  to  pray,  to  read  the 
sacred  Word  with  humility,  and  to  do 
nothing  more  than  my  faith  required  of 
me.  Ton  will  see  immediately,  sir,  what 
spiritual  advantage  I  derived  firom  that 
visit  to  you.  You  gave  me  several  books, 
and  I  left  you,  edified  by  your  conversa- 
tion, with  my  heart  more  odm,  and  more 
disposed  to  separate  from  Rome.  Tou 
will  remember  how  I  told  you  that  the 
office  of  the  priesthood  was  my  only 
means  of  living,  and  that  I  should  be  re- 
duced to  poverty  whenever  I  should 
retire  from  its  functions.  Tou  bade  me 
trust  in  God.  A  few  days  longer  I  con- 
tinued in  the  duties  of  my  ministry,  but 
every  time  I  approached  the  altar  to  cele- 
brate mass,  I  felt  all  the  sacrilege  of 
which  I  was  guilty,  in  celebrating  a  rite 
which  I  believed  an  insult  to  the  divinity 
of  Christ,— a  rite  which  now  appeared  to 
me  a  mere  piece  of  idolatry  and  impost- 
ure. Then,  a  few  days  after  I  had  that 
conversation  with  you,  I  ceased  to  take 
part  in  the  rites  of  the  Romish  Church ; 
and,  blessed  be  God,  I  felt  myself  immed- 
iately more  calm,  my  faith  enlarged,  and 
my  mind  more  cheerfbl. 

Eight  days  after  my  conversation  with 

you,  some  family  matters  obliged  me  to 

leave  Turin  for  a  time ;  and  if  it  was  thus 

that  being   at 

could  more 


providentially  arranged,  thi 
a  distance  from  Turin,  I 
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•mUj  get  quit  of  the  duUef  of  tb*  priest- 
hood,  I  waa  at  the  aame  time  depiived  of 
the  advantage  of  your  instraotiona.  On 
my  return  to  Turin»  about  the  oiiddle  of 
October,  I  haatened  to  your  bonae.  You 
were  not  at  home.  BeaolTed  to  break 
finally  with  Bome^  and  to  separate  from 
her,  that  I  might  lire  in  Chriat,  I  deter- 
mined to  forsake  my  family  and  my 
oountiy,  and  fly  to  Franoe^  England^  or 
America,  where  I  might  join  some 
ChriBtian  Church,  and  publicly  renounoe 
Popery.  My  dread  of  encountering  the 
diatreM  of  my  family,  and  the  indigna- 
tion of  my  relations,  drove  me  to  the 
resolution  of  removing  to  some  ibreign 
country,  where  I  might  freely  obey  my 
conscience. 

On  the  iM)Ui  October  I  left  Turin,  Italy, 
.and  all  that  were  dear  to  me..  I  left  the 
religion  of  Rome,  a  tranquil  present,  and 
A  hopeAil  future,  (in  a  woiidly  aense^)  but 
with  the  faith  of  Christ  in  my  heart 
The  day  before  my  departure  I  again 
repaired  to  your  house  to  oommunicate 
my  determination  to  you*  to  receive  your 
diractioos,  and  to  bc^  of  yon  some  let- 
ter of  recommendation  to  Christiana  in 
France  and  England.  But  whether  it 
were  by  chance  or  God's  disposal,  I  did 
not  find  you.  On  the  8dd  October,  I 
arrived  at  Lyons.  On  the  a4th,  I  em- 
barked on  the  Soane  for  Chalons,  on  my 
way  to  Paris,  alone»  fHendlesa>  with  only 
eight  crowns  in  my  pocket,  without  ac- 
quaintance, and  without  recommenda- 
tion, either  fbr  Paris  or  London,  and 
with  very  little  knowledge  of  the  French 
language.  Among  more  than  a  hundred 
persons  on  board  the  steamer,  I  was  as 
much  alone  as  the  palm-tree  in  the 
desert.  God  was  my  only  oomforter. 
But  He  did  not  fail  me  in  my  need.  Tlie 
necessity  of  finding  the  railway  station 
at  Chalons  obliged  me  to  address  myself 
to  a  gentleman,  whose  benevolent  coun- 
tenance promised  both  courtesy  and  good- 
ness of  heart. 

Having  exchanged  salutations  with  M. 
Jouard-Pons,  (you  know  him  well,  sir,  as 
I  have  since  been  informed  by  himself 
and  by  his  lady,}  I  begged  him  to  direct 
me  to  the  station  when  we  should  arrive 
at  Chalons.  He  immediately  promised 
to  be  my  guide,  and  inquired  my  country. 
When  he  knew  that  I  was  a  Piedmontese, 
he  repliedf "  ^J  wife  is  also  Piedmontese, 
from  Torre  di  Luoema,  and  of  the  evan- 
gelical reUgion."  "  Well  for  you,  sir,"  I 
replied,  "  that  you  have  a  truly  Christian 
wife.**  Astonished  at  this  observation, 
so  little  in  harmony  with  the  prieai'a 
drsM  I  wore,  Jouard  answeiedi  <*8ir, 
this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  heard 
«  Fleet  giTe  utterance  so  distinctly  to 


ideas  so  opposed  to  the  faith  of  Rome.' 
**  Sir,"  said  I*  *"  although  my  dress  do  not 
speak  in  fiivour  of  my  priociplesi  I  hope 
you  will  at  present  believe  the  proverb, 
'It  is  not  the  fkock  which  makes  the 
monk.'  Although  my  dress  be  that  of  a 
Popish  priest)  my  heart  is,  nevertheless^ 
utterly  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Borne ; 
my  religious  convictions  are  no  longer 
those  of  tiie  Bomish  priesthood ;  I  am  a 
ProtesUnt,  I  am  a  Christian  I"  *<  You  do 
not  then  believe,"  said  Jouard,  *' either 
in  the  mass,  or  in  confession,  &c  &c'' 
<'  No,"  I  repUed,  <'  I  believe  only  in  Jesus 
Christ  I  I  have  fiuth  in  nothing  but  in 
His  blood,  which  propitiated  for  me  the 
justice  of  God,  without  any  ooocnneooe 
of  my  natural  strength  or  good  works.  I 
believe  that  the  Christian  is  saved  onlv 
by  the  righteousness  and  by  the  wore 
of  Christ,  and  regenerated  by  His  Holy 
Spirit  alone  by  the  free-will  and  goodness 
of  God,  not  in  virtue  of  any  human  work 
or  particular  ceremony.  Such  is  my 
faith ;  that  faith  by  which  I  believe  firmly 
that  Jesus  Christ  paid  my  whole  debt  to 
God ;  that  fkitii  by  which  I  believe  that 
hell  was  extinguished  for  me  by  the  moat 
precious  blood  of  Christ,  who  is  all  my 
righteousness,  all  my  redemptioii,  all  my 
salvation."  **  It;  then,"  replied  Jonaxd, 
"  you  believe  in  the  graoe  of  Christ  alone, 
you  can  no  longer  remain  a  priest,  nor 
exercise  the  functions  of  the  Bomish 
priesthood."  *'A  most  natural  conae- 
qnenoe,"  repUed  I,  "and  I  have  just  left 
fiunily  and  country  to  be  ftee  to  profeas 
my  faith;  I  have  already  vsnounoiad  the 
mass,  and  all  priestly  functions,  and 
nothing  remains  but  to  renounoe  the 
dress.  At  Paris  I  will  procure  the  drees 
of  a  citizen,  and  throw  aw^y  this  Bomish 
bark."  Jouard  warmly  pressed  my  liand, 
and  oveijoyed  to  find  a  new  brother,  and 
to  see  in  me  a  new  triumph  of  divine 
grsoe,  he  thus  addressed  me  :^'*  Sir,  you 
will  do  me  a  great  favour,  a  ver^  great 
pleasure^  if  you  will  put  off  your  joumey 
to  Paris ;  oblige  me  by  spending  some 
time  with  me  in  mjr  honse  at  Puligny ; 
my  wife  will  be  oveijoyed  to  welcome  her 
countryman ;  and  still  more,  to  clasp  the 
hand  of  a  brother  converted  to  Chriat. 
There  is  something  providential  in  our 
meeting;  I  cannot  part  with  you  so  soon ; 
aooept  my  invitation  in  the  name  of  that 
fhith  which  makes  us  brethren  m  Christ 
I  confer  no  favour  on  you  by  inviting 
you,  but  you  do  on  me  by  aoDepting ; 
come,  in  my  house  you  can  immediat^ 
lay  aside  that  costume,  and  drees  yourself 
as  a  citiien.  We  will  read  together  the 
Holy  Word,  we  will  pray,  we  will  praise 
God  togetiier ;  you  will  bea  brotiier  ton^ 
wife,  and  to  me  a  friend."    I  accepted. 
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Bttf  I  bAT9  now  pMMd  leventetii  days 
ander  this  qkmiI  ChriBtiAn  and  moet  h<»- 
pitabl*  Tooff  e4ifled  bjr  the  virtues  of  my 
excelleiit  hoet  end  bis  wife.  As  they  are 
your  own  aoqaaiDtanoee  and  brethren  in 
Jeitti  Christ*  yon  will  rejoice  with  a  holy 
joy,  that  I  have  afforded  your  coontry- 
▼omin  this  opportunity  of  exercising  her 
chari^  and  Christian  bene6oence. 

I  have  written  yon  this  letter,  air,  with 
tbs  earnest  deske  that  ;fou  may  be 
idesied  to  give  it  all  possible  publicity 
ia  any  paper  yon  think  fit  When  a 
ChriaUan  baa  the  happinesa  of  feeling  in 
hit  httfft  the  fiaith  and  the  grace  of  Jeaua 
Christ,  he  ought  to  have  the  courage  to 
oonibaa  it  b^^  men.  Oh  I  may  it  please 
the  divine  goodneaa  that  this  wriUng  of 
mine  may  help  to  edify  believers,  and  to 
ezdte  my  former  colleagues  to  aoknow* 
ledge  those  truths  which  have  brought 
peace  to  my  soul ;  and  may  they  know  at 
last  that  '*  the  blood  of  Christ  Jesus 
deanseth  fh>m  all  sin."  O  priests  of 
Rome !  if  any  one  of  you  should  find  his 
own  case  described  in  this  letter ;  if  any 
one  of  yon  is  groaning,  sighing,  and  weep- 
ing in  the  secrecy  of  his  own  heart,  being 
tormented  by  doubts  respecting  the  faith 
of  his  ohnrdi,  aee  here  the  way  to  pro- 
CQTe  peace  of  mind, — ^read  with  a  humble 
heart  the  Word  of  God.  0  my  Qod, 
who  with  such  unmerited  goodness  didst 
reveal  thyself  to  my  soul  as  my  only 
Saviour, — oh !  may  thy  Word,  thy  glad 
tidingfl,  thy  ftdth,  which  healed  my  soul, 
wbioii  nottrifhed,  comforted,  strengthenea 
it,  be  the  light,  the  nourishment,  the  com* 
fort,  and  the  strength  of  my  relations, 
mv  colleagues,  and  friends  from  whom 
I  have  separated  myself,  not  from  hatred 
or  envy,  not  from  any  human  motives, 
but  solely  in  obedience  to  Christy  that  I 
might  have  my  portion  in  paradise  with 
Christ 

Accept,  sir,  the  expression  of  esteem 
and  Christian  aflbcUon  with  which  I  have 
the  lumonr  to  be,  your  most  devoted  and 
aflbcticnate  brother  in  Christy 

QiO.  Fbbbbro,  Ex'Romish  Priest, 
now  Ditciple  ofJunu  Christ 

fvtmn,  (OMT  CaAviir,)  Saomi  n  Loirb, 


The  following  extract  has  been  taken 
from  a  private  letter  lately  written  by 
Ftrrero  to  a  feUow-eountryman  In  Lon- 
don, alao  formerly  a  prieat  in  Piedmont, 
BigDorG.  florito:^ 

"*  When  I  was  told  by  Mr.  T.  that  a 
Piedmonteae  and  an  ex-priest  was  reaid- 
lag  at  Ma  house,  I  blessed  God  with  all 


mv  heart  that  He  was  bringing  me  to 
wnere»  in  oar  own  sweet  language,  unit- 
ing my  volee  with  vonrs,  we  might  sing 
the  hymn  of  thanksgiving  and  praise 
to    God.     But  this  is  not  the  region 
for  perfect  joy;  pilgrims  on  earth,  we 
are  travelling  homewards,— one  in  spirit 
though  absent  in  body ;  and  perhaps  it  is 
ordered  that  we  should  not  see  each 
other  faee  to  faoe  till  we  are  in  the  New 
Jerusalem;  nevertheless,  if  H  be  oar 
heavenly  Father's  will  that  we  should  not 
meet  on  earth,  He  permits  us  still  to 
commune  with  each  other  in  spirit,  and 
to  feel  united  by  the  communion  of  saints. 
In  the  same  desire,  work,  and  aim,  even 
our  eternal  salvation.    O  brother,  what 
wondrous  grace  towards  us! — ^what  in-» 
finite  goodness  I  Those  favoured  Christ- 
iana, whom  God  has  permitted  to  be  bom 
in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  are  indeed  objects  of  g^eat  mercy ; 
but  we,  who  are  born  in  the  midst  of 
Pooery,  instructed  in  error,  and  brought 
up  in  utter  darkness, — ^we,  who  were  the 
ministers  of  Satan,  and  who  served  the 
man  of  sin  far  more  than  those  who  came 
to  Christ  at  the  first  hour,  are  a  testi- 
mony more  visible,  more  eloquent,  and 
I  could  even  say,  more  decided,  to  the 
truth,  that  God  is  able,  even  of  stones,  to 
raise  up  children  unto  Abraham.    And 
what  should  not  be  our  gratitude  to  this 
abundant  love  with  which  our  God  hath 
loved  us, — this  mercy  by  which  He  hath 
given  unto  us  to  believe  in  Christ  ?    For 
myself,  I  assure  you,  nothing  Is  to  me 
more  sweet,  more  comforting,  then  to 
call  to  mind  the  past,  as  well  as  to  con- 
sider the  present.    I  look  baok  upon 
chilling  fear,  tormenting  unbelief,  cruel 
misgivings;  now  I  enjoy  the  certainty 
of  salvation,  faith  which  causes  my  soul 
to  abound  in  perfect  peace  and  calmness. 
My  past  life  was  full  of  careful  anxiety, 
caused  either  by  the  pride  of  the  flesh, 
desire  of  shining  in  the  world,  or  love 
of  praise ;  now,  Christ  is  my  glor;^ ;  and 
the  more  I  am  humbled  by  faith  In 
Jeans,  the  more  am  I  raised  up.    Once  I 
thirsted  for  knowledge,  in  the  pride  of 
human  reason,  even  to  the  defjriog  of 
the  most  High;  now   I  feel  happv  in 
listening  to  a  Christian  child  speaaing 
on    dlTine   things   according  to  God*s 
Word.    Sueh  a  change  is  Uie  work  of 
God's  might^r  arm,  and  His  wonderful 
grace.    Forgive  nie,  my  dear  brother,  if, 
against  my  wish,  I  have  dwelt  upon  my 
own  feelings;  but  how  can  1  do  other- 
wise?— how  can   I  be  silent?     I  well 
know  that  you  also  feel  the  obligation 
we  are  under  to  declare  the  mercjr  of 
God;  a  heart  newly  converted  desires 
to  meet  with  a  kbdred  spirit    I  am  now 
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constrmined,  my  dttr  brother,  by  tbe 
lore  of  Christ,  which  is  shed  abroad  in 
us  by  faith  in  His  precious  blood,  and 
which  makes  us  zealous  for  God's  glory, 
to  present  for  your  serious  oonuder- 
ation  an  important  subiect,  worthy  of 
all  your  attention*  In  London  you  are 
in  dailT  contact  with  a  great  number  of 
Romish  ez-priests,  among  whom  I  re- 
joice to  believe  that  many  are  truly  eon* 
Yorted ;  yet  there  are  some  who,  though 
they  left  the  Pope,  did  not  go  to  Christ ; 
they  shook  off  the  Toke  of  Popery,  but 
did  not  take  Christ  s  upon  them ;  they 
apostatised  from  the  Romish  Church,  but 
did  not  embrace  the  Gospel;  and  now, 
without  knowledge,  or  faith  in  life,  thoT 
spend  their  davs  in  distress  of  mind, 
and  are  a  stumbling-block  to  the  world. 
Brother,  you,  who  through  God*s  grace 


are  bom  again  in  Christ ;  who,  baying 
put  off  the  old  man,  haye  also  put  on  the' 
new ;  you,  who  have  died  to  sin  in  Christ, 
and  liaye  risen  in  Him  to  a  spiritual  llfie, 
you  might  be  an  instrument  of  blessing 
to  these  unhappy  people,  who  are  still 
slaves  to  sin,  although  they  have  cast 
off  the  yoke  of  the  law.  Your  words 
rendered  powerful  by  the  truth,  the  ex-' 
positions  of  God's  Word ;  and  yet  more, 
your  walk  and  conduct  being  as  beeom- 
eth  the  Gospel, — all  these  might  be  con- 
duoiye  to  the  triumphing  of  diyine  grace 
in  the  hearts  of  our  unfortunate  breth- 
ren. Forgive  me,  my  dear  friend,  if  the 
least  of  God's  children  ventures,  at  the 
first  time  of  addressing  you,  to  speak 
with  such  freedom ;  but  is  not  this  liberey 
the  common  privilege  of  all  the  followers 
of  Christ!" 


MEDICAL  QUACKS, 

WITH  SPECIAL  RBFE&Biroe  TO  TBB  WOBKlXa  CLASSBS. 


It  is  not  easy  to  oyerstate  the  grievances 
done  to  the  working  classes  by  medi- 
cal quacks.  The  loss  of  money  to  the 
operative  is  immense.  He  is  fleeced  and 
swindled  in  the  most  barefaced  and  auda- 
cious manner  by  those  villains — for  such 
they  are  in  plain  English.  Thousands, 
we  may  safely  say  miiUonM  of  pounds  are 
annually  paid,  throughout  this  country, 
for  stuffs  called  medicines,  which,  if  they 
have  not  the  merit  of  being  harmless 
mixtures  of  flour  and  fat,  or  coloured 
spring  water,  are  doses  of  slow  poisons, 
which  slay  more  victims  than  tjrphns  or 
cholera.  This  is  the  greatest  loss  to  the 
working  man— the  loss  of  his  health  by 
quackery— and  the  entailing  upon  him- 
self incurable  disease,  or  if  curable,  only 
by  the  additional  loss  of  money,  or  loss 
of  time,  which  is  the  poor  man's  wealth. 

There  are  certain  signs  by  which  these 
quacks  may  be  detected. 

The  quack  pro/eeteM  to  cure  every  dUeaae 
which  flesh  is  heir  ta  Read  his  list! 
Is  he  not  a  clever  fellow  ?  Do  y<m  not 
suffer  from  some  (me  of  those  diseases  ? 
If  you  haye  not  palsy  or  rheumatism,  you 
have  at  least  headache,  or  dizziness,  or 
palpitation  at  the  heart.  Ah  1  he  is  the 
yery  man  to  cure  yon.  See,  your  yery 
disease  is  in  print!    What  a  wonderful 


fellow  to  describe  your  cure  so  well; 
Be  grateful  1  and  "  try  Dr.  M.'s  pills,  or 
Dr.  a's  extract." 

The  quack  perhaps  confines  hmsdf  to 
some  one  disease:  but  it  is  sure  to  be 
incurable  by  "  all  the  doctoral "  Ten  to 
one  it  is  consumption,  or  cancer,  or 
dropsy.  The  poor  sufihrer  has  tried 
every  other  physician,  and  has  failed. 
What  harm  can  there  be  in  his  applying 
to  the  quack  ?  If  he  does  no  good,  he 
cannot  make  matters  worse.  If  he  cores, 
what  a  gain!  He  is  worth  trying,  lottety 
though  it  be.  The  quack  quite  under- 
stands both  you  and  human  nature.  He 
has  laid  his  snare  beautifully  to  catch 
you  as  he  has  done  thousands.  Very  true, 
he  never  cured  one  case  in  his  lifie^  and 
neither  will  he  cure  yours ;  but  you  wont 
flnd  this  oxxttUlhehas  got  your  money^  and 
then  it  matters  little  to  him  what  your 
opinion  is. 

l^e  quack  is  infaOihiel  Have  you 
not  read  his  list  of  wonderful  coxes? 
He  has  printed  a  few  only  to  coo* 
vince  the  most  sceptical;  but  he  has 
'*  thousands  more  by  him."  There  thejr 
are,  day  and  date,  with  the  yeiy  names 
and  addresses  of  astonished  and  grateful 
men  and  women,  who  always  order  a  few 
more  boxes  of  the  blessed  "balm,"  or 
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lorpMiiiig  **  irflL**  These  people  are  tm- 
fortniuUely  alwajB  fu  avay,  and  nerer 
in  tiie  tofwn  where  the  quack  liret ;  or,  if 
there,  thejr  ate  utteriy  unlmown,  and 
aerer  can  be  fotind  oni.  The  quack  cal- 
eaUte%  at  all  evento,  that  no  one  wfll 
ever  take  the  tfoaUe  to  write  or  inquire 
•boat  tlieai.  And  if  any  one  did  so^  and 
foond  that  the  qoack  was  lying,  what 
then?^will  the  ditoOrerer  publish  to  the 
▼orid,  and  on  etety  street  comer,  the 
lie  ?  60  Ibe  testimonials  are  believed  by 
the  ignoiant,  and  the  quadc  feathers  his 
Dest  on  the  strength  of  them.  Oh !  for  a 
right  of  all  the  letters  that  could  be 
written  by  those  who  were  not  cured ! 

TkM  qiuaek  adotrtm»  largely.  Who  paya 
for  this  ?— YoQ,  Uie  working  men,  do  so ! 
And  why  should  not  the  quack  risk  a  thou- 
Bind  pounds,  Ifhe  can  tiiereby  bringintohis 
coftrs  two^  or  may  be  ten  thousand  ?  In 
every  newspaper,  therefore,  he  flourishes ; 
on  every  street  oomer  his  name  appears ! 
In  red  letters  and  blue,  in  small  type  and 
Uige,  he  advertises  his  lies  and  impudent 
inertion8,-~his  coaxing  to  try  his  medi- 
cines, and  his  promises  of  immediate 
care.  Men  at  last  believe  him>  and  they 
are  duped  and  swindled. 

The  ^uae^B  medieinee  are  ahoaye  pure 
(md  maiukeratetL  They  are,  by  his  own 
tcconnt,  extracted  firom  herbs  or  plants. 
His  sre  not  the  nasty  coarse  drugs  whidi 
doctors  give;  but  gentle  innocents,~a 
eort  of  poetry  of  medicine,— like  what  a 
bee  would  suck  out  of  a  flower  in  spring ! 
What  a  good,  fbeling,  man  to  provide  such 
''simples''  for  the  poor !  Sometimes, 
too^  the  quack  declares,  in  a  confidential 
manner,  that  he  has  got  the  medicine  or 
the  ^saw"  as  a  great  secret  from  some 
old  soldier  or  sailor,  who  got  it  from  some 
mjBteriuns  foreigner,  or  nobody  knows 
who;  and  thus  there  is  a  mystery  thrown 
over  the  cure.  "It  Is  perhaps  a  great 
discovery T'—Yes,  "perhaps*  it  is;  and 
^'periiapsy*  too,  or  rather  no  doubt  it  is, 
a  great  humbug  and  a  pure  inrention ! 

The  ^maek  e/ten  gwee  his  advice  and 
attembmee  okatis.  Oh  I  yes ;  gratie.  Is 
he  not  a  generous  fellow?  Why  this 
gsneresltyt  Is  it  from  benevolence  to 
the  poor;  or  is  it  that  he  makes  sure  of  a 
very  good  profit  by  the  medlona  which 


he  hopes  to  sell  to  his  dupes?  *<But 
gou  wont  buy  his  medicine,  not  you ;  too 
eanng  Ibr  that!"  Ah!  you  Httle  know 
the  quack!  Well  or  ill,  depend  upon  it 
he  will  so  frighten  you  by  terrible  de- 
scriptions of  your  disease,  that  he  could 
make  jrou  spend  all  your  money  in  his 
shop  at  once  if  you  only  enter  it ;  but  as 
this  might  possibly  frighten  you  more 
than  the  complaint,  he  will  take  your 
cash  from  you  by  degrees,  and  ask  you, 
therefore,  to  **  come  back  i^^n ;"  and  It  is 
only  when  you  can  pay  no  more,  that  you 
will  be  dismissed  as  cured,  or  incurable. 

But  perhaps  you  ask,  "  How  is  it  that 
the  quack  is  not  found  out  ?**  He  is  so  by 
many,  to  their  cost ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
track  him,  or  run  him  down.  The  fox  has 
many  dodges,  and  many  holes  into  which 
he  can  bolt  For  instance,  the  sick  man 
often  goes  first  of  all  to  some  educated 
and  regular  practitioner,  who  treats  him 
faithftiUy  and  wisely.  By  and  by  the 
sufferer  is  advised  by  some  neighbour  to 
send  for  Br.  So-and-so,  naming  the 
quack,  who  calls  himself  **  doctor  of  medi- 
cine** because  he  sells  drugs,  just  as  a 
chinmey-sweep  might  call  himself  doctor 
of  divinity  because  he  wears  a  black  coat. 
Well, «« the  doctor"  comes,  feels  the  pa- 
tient's pulse,  looks  at  his  tongue,  puts  a 
number  of  questions,  pretends  to  give  a 
minute  account  of  the  disease,  interlard- 
ing his  speech  with  gibberish  Latin, 
shakes  his  head,  and  wishes  only  that  he 
had  been  sent  for  sooner.  **  What  a 
pity !  But  cannot  be  helped  I— will  do 
what  he  can  I"  Does  the  patient  recover 
as  he  would  have  done  without  the 
quack?  Ah!  see  how  he  was  saved  in 
the  most  desperate  circumstances !  Does 
the  patient  die?  See  the  fktal  conse- 
quences of  not  having  sent  sooner  for  the 
quack!  In  either  case^  '*the  doctor  is 
very  skilful !" 

Not  long  ago,  vre  knew  a  working  man 
whose  son  was  dj^i^S  o^  consumption. 
No  earthly  power  could  save  him.  But 
the  poor  fiither  was  told  of  a  quack  doctor 
who  cured  decline.  He  went  to  the  said 
doctor,  and  paid  one  pound  for  some  medi- 
cine or  other,  which  he  assured  him  would 
cure  his  son ;  and  asking  him  to  return 
in  a  Ibrtnight  and  tell  him  how  he  was. 
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The  fiitber  did  ao ;  and  the  vise  doctor, 
*<  though  he  had  nerer  seen  the  lad,  ex- 
plained the  case  jaat  as  plain  as  if  he  had 
been  at  his  bedside."  It  was  so  difficult 
to  describe  consumption!  The  father 
paid  some  more  mono/,  and  got  some 
more  drugs,  and  was  told  to  return  in 
two  months  if  he  was  not  quite  reooTered. 
The  boy  of  course  died,  and  the  father 
went  to  inform  the  doctor,  "  but  he  had 
gone  to  France !" — ^yet  the  man  neyer 
once  suspected  that  he  was  swindled ! 

The  hisUny  of  disease  giren  sometimes 
to  the  working  classes  by  those  impostors, 
is  exceedingly  amusing.  We  shall  giye, 
almost  verbaUmt  (for  we  insisted  on  hay- 
ing  the  story  twice  tdd,  to  be  able  to 
remember  it,)  an  account  we  heard,  not 
long  ago,  from  a  sensible  shrewd  woman 
too,  of  the  disease,  "  as  she  was  told," 
which  remoTed  her  father.  "  He,"  the 
quack,  "  laid  it  down  quite  plain  to  me, 
sir,  and  it  was  real  satisfactory  to  ken 
hoo  my  father  died.  He  said  that  there's 
twa  wee  beasts  like  aclaten  that  send  the 
bluid  up  frae  the  lirer  to  the  heart,  and 
that  ane  o'  the  beasts  in  my  father  had 
died,  sae  the  tither  beast,  as  was  natural, 
wasna  fit  for  its  wark,  and  so  it  died ;  and 
then  my  father  died  o'  a  pop-plexy,"— 
(apoplexy.)  Depend  upon  it,  master 
quack  is  not  easily  detected !  He  is  too 
dever  a  feUow  for  that.  His  tale  is  al- 
ways ready;  and  who  among  his  poor 
patients  can  detect  and  expose  him  ? 

Finally,  the  quack  heu  great  contempt  for 
the  regular  practitioner, — He  sneers  at  the 
faculty,  and  at '*  the  college-bred."  Th^ 
are  the  ignorant  ones,  he  is  the  man  of 
knowledge;  theg  axe  dear,  he  is  cheap; 
and  if  they  dare  speak  against  him,  any 
one,  of  course,  can  see  the  reason  of  this  I 
They  are  jealous  of  him  I— they  are  alhud 
of  him ! — they  know  he  is,  by  his  simple 
drugs  and  famous  cures,  taking  the  bread 
out  of  their  greedy  mouths ;  and  so  they 
wish  to  get  the  dear,  good  quack— the 
friend  of  the  poor,  and  the  reliever  of  the 
distressed— out  of  the  road,  to  make  room 
for  themselves,  the  terrible  imposters! 
Can  there  be  a  doubt  about  it?  Tlie 
reasoning  is  conclusive  I  so  come,  work- 
ing men,  and  all  lovers  of  fair  play,  and 
protect  your  persecuted  friend,  the  quack, 


against  the  doctors;  and,  (hark  *ee,)  <*6iry 
mjf  medkhnee  whaterer  you  do !" 

Now,  working  men  1  a  word  of  advice 
to  you.  You  believe  what  the  quack 
prints,  will  you  also  give  some  share  of 
your  faith  to  the  writer  of  these  linea, 
who  assures  you  that  he  is  no  medical 
man,  nor  intends  to  be  one,  aud  has  no 
interest  to  serve  in  writing  this  except 
your  own ;  but  who  has  been  so  disgusted 
and  grieved  at  seeing  yon  cheated  by 
impudent  pretenders,  that  he  wishea  to 
warn  you.  I  will  appeal  to  your  own 
common  sense  in  this  matter. 

Now,  you  can  easily  understand,  that 
to  know  the  diseases  of  the  human  body» 
which  are  so  rarious,  complicated,  sind 
changeable,  must  require  no  small  atten- 
tion and  examination.  The  medical  man 
spends  years atthisstudy.  Uedissectsaod 
anatomizes  the  body,  and  examines  min- 
utely every  part  of  it  again  and  again. 
He  attends  hospitals,  and  sees  there  al- 
most every  form  of  disease ;  and  leama  to 
know  them,  and  the  treatment  of  them. 

He  studies  the  composition  of  erery 
kind  of  medicine,  and  its  effects  upon  the 
human  frame.  But  this  is  but  a  small 
part  of  what  he  does.  If  he  was  left  to 
find  things  out  himself,  he  would  come 
on  as  ill  as  a  young  apprentice  who  had 
iron  given  him,  and  waa  told  to  discoyer 
a  steam-engine,  and  the  way  of  making 
it;  or  who  had  leather  put  before  him, 
and  was  ordered  to  make  a  pair  of  fine 
boots.  The  doctor  also  learns  what  others 
haye  discovered  before  him.  Able  men 
have  been  studying  disease  and  its  cure 
for  hvndrede  of  yean,  and  they  have  left 
in  their  works  the  results  of  all  their  ex- 
perience ;  so  that  what  took  years,  aye 
centuries  to  collect,  and  multitudes  of 
men  to  find  out,  the  medical  man  is 
tau^t  hi  a  short  time  from  books ;  just 
as  the  working  man  is  taught  in  a  short 
time  the  results  of  the  experience  of  all 
the  clever  mechanics  and  discoverers  who 
have  gone  before  him,  and  he  starts  with 
what  they  have  gained  for  him.  Nay, 
more  than  this,  what  all  the  great  doc- 
tors, in  every  part  of  the  world,  are  dis- 
coyering  and  doing  now,  is  being  constant- 
ly published,  and  these  accounts  are  also 
read  by  the  well-informed  medical  man; 
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10  tbtt  bis  knowledlge  is  the  result^  not  of 
his  own  obieivstioxi  only,  but  also  of  tbe 
ezperieaoe  of  tens  of  thousands  of  doc- 
ton,  and  thdr  obserration  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  cases  of  disease !  Fioally, 
he  undergoes  a  long  and  a  severe  examin- 
ation befiwe  he  is  permitted  to  practise 
u  a  thorongh-bred  '*  doctor." 

Now,  what  I  ask  you  is  this:  Bo  you 
really  think  that  all  these  learned  men 
aie  wrong,  and  this  ignorant  quack 
right?  Do  yoo  think  that  this  ignora- 
moshas  by  chance  found  out  what  the 
greatest  and  'wisest  of  men  have  failed 
to  difooyer  by  painstaking  study  ? — 
"  It  is  possiUe !"  you  reply.  Grant 
tbat  it  may  be  so;  but  is  it probabUf 
Are  there  not  chances— t.  e^  mUlumi'^ 
agdnit  the  quack,  numerous  as  there  are 
medical  men  in  all  ages  and  in  all  lands 
agaioat  him?  Why,  then,  stake  your 
mooflj  upon  him,  and  give  all  the  odds 
la  his  favour,  as  if  he  were  probably 
right?  Or  to  put  the  question  in  an* 
other  light:  Do  you  believe  that  the 
wise  God  would  so  order  and  arrange 
His  own  world,  as  to  deny  the  truth  to 
the  thousands  of  the  wise,  the  talented, 
the  pious,  who  have  carefully,  patiently, 
reverently  endeavoured  to  discover  His 
will  in  the  cure  of  disease ;  or  to  act 
according  to  those  lawsofhia  own  appoint' 
nal,  bff  which  it  it  alone  euratiU^  and  that 
lie  should  have  revealed  it  to  this  quack, 
who  glories  in  despising  study,  and  all 
who  attend  to  it?  Oh  I  shame,  shame 
OD  such  views!  To  patronize  quack- 
ery, seems  to  me  nothing  less  than  to 


deny  the  wisdom  of  God*s  mnaqgemeDts 
in  the  world,  and  to  act  on  prindples  whidi 
are  true  only  on  the  supposition  that 
there  is  no  order,  no  law,  no  govern* 
ment,  but  that  all  is  confusion  and  chance, 
amidst  which  a  fool  may  succeed,  or  pick 
up  truth,  as  well  as  a  wise  man! 

And,  verily,  I  wonder  not  that  working 
men  should  be  led  by  quacks,  when  those 
who  should  shew  them  an  example  by  their 
education  and  position  in  society,  betrsy 
the  same  shameful  ignorance;  and,  we 
repeat  it,  the  same  nnfid  rdtdHon  against 
God's  government  I  It  is  hardly  credible 
the  countenance  which  is  given  by  such 
to  all  this  tribe  of  impostors,  who^  by 
some  inspiration,  profess  to  have  dis- 
covered what  the  whole  fkculty  are  ig- 
norant of;  and  to  cure  diseases  by  a 
lucky  hit,  which  have  defied  the  accumu- 
lated science  of  ages!  We  sometimes 
hear  about  these  cures,  (not  one  even  of 
which  we  believe ;)  but,  oh  1  what  histories 
might  be  written  of  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ments quacks  have  given,  the  torture  they 
have  inflicted,  and  the  incurable  maladies 
they  have  produced  I 

It  would  be  well  if  the  medical  faculty 
resolved  never  to  attend  any  patient  who 
forsook  a  regular  practitioner  for  a  quack. 

We  have  written  strongly  upon  this 
point,  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon evils  of  society ;  and,  in  every  point 
of  view,  we  think  a  very  serious  one.  If 
any  of  our  readers  agree  with  us,  let 
them  aid  us  in  putting  down,  by  word 
and  example,  tbe  impudent  imposition 
of  medical  quackery  I 


ALLIANCE  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  WORLD. 


AxEBxcA  lies  glutted  with  its  vegetable 
wctltb,  unworked  and  worthless.  Its 
immense  forests  and  its  savannas  every 
reir  cover  its  soil  with  their  remains, 
which,  aoenmulating  during  long  ages, 
form  tbat  deep  bed  of  vegetable  mould, 
which  only  awaits  the  hand  of  man  to 
work  out  the  wealth  of  its  inexhaustible 
fertility.  Meantime,  the  man  of  the 
New  World — ^the  Indian,  the  primiti?e 
owner  of  these  vast  territories,  shews 
himself  incapable  or  careless  of  the  work ; 
never  has  he  opened  the  soil  with  his 


ploughshare,  to  demand  the  treasures 
which  it  encloses.  Hunting  is  his  liveli- 
hood ;  war  his  holiday.  Upon  a  soil  able 
to  support  millions  of  men  in  plenty,  a 
few  scattered  inhabitants  lead  a  wretched 
existence  in  the  bosom  of  the  wilderness. 
Compared  with  so  much  unused  wealth, 
see  the  Old  World,  exhausted  by  long 
cultivation,  overloaded  with  an  exuber- 
ant population,  full  of  spirit  and  life,  but 
to  whom  severe  labour  hardly  gives 
subsistence  ;  devoured  by  activity,  but 
wanting  resources  and  space  to  expand 
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This  ttote  of  things,  this  dlsproporHon 
BO  startllsgy  oftiiitot  long^  exist.  Th« 
gifkfl  God  MstowB  on  nan  He  requires 
should  be  employed,  and  He  takes  from 
him  who  does  not  put  it  to  use,  the  talent 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  him. 

As  the  plant  is  made  for  the  animal,  as 
the  Tegetable  world  is  made  for  the 
animal  worlds  Amerioa  seems  made  for 
the  man  of  the  Old  World.  Everytbiag 
in  nature  points  to  this  great  ehange. 
The  two  worlds  are  looUng  face  to  face, 
and  are,  as  It  were,  inclining  towards 
each  other.  The  Old  World  bends  to- 
wards the  New,  and  is  ready  to  pour  out 
its  tribes.  America  looks  towards  the 
Old  World ;  all  its  slopes  and  its  pUuns 
slant  to  the  Atlantic,  towards  Europe. 
It  seems,  as  it  were,  to  wait  for  the  man 
of  the  Old  World.  No  barrier  opposes 
his  progress;  the  Andes  and  the  Rooky 
Moantuns,  plaoed  on  the  other  shore  of 
the  oontinenty  form  no  obstaele  in  his 
path. 

The  man  of  the  Old  World  has  let  out 
upon  his  way.  LeaTing  the  highlands  of 
Asia,  he  descends  from  station  to  station 
towards  Europe.  Each  of  his  steps  Is 
marked  by  a  new  oiviliaatioa  superior  to 
the  preceding,  by  a  greater  power  of 
development.  ArrlTod  at  the  Atlantic, 
he  pauses  on  the  shore  of  this  unknown 
ooean,  the  bounds  of  wMoh  be  knows 
noty  and  turns  vpon  bis  steps  for  an 
instant.  Under  the  inftuence  of  the  soil 
of  Europe,  so  richly  organized,  he  works 
out  slowly  the  numerous  germs  with 
which  it  is  endowed.  After  this  long 
and  teeming  repose,  his  fhcultles  are  re- 
awakened, and  be  becomes  reanlosated. 
At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  an 
unaccustomed  movement  agitates  and 
rexes  him  from  one  end  of  the  continent 
to  the  other.  He  lias  tilled  the  Impoyer- 
ished  soil,  and  the  number  of  bis  off- 
spring increases.  He  looks  around  him, 
and  sets  out  in  search  of  new  countries. 
His  horison  enlarges,  his  activity  preys 
upon  him,  and  at  last  he  breaks  his 
bounds. 

Then  recommences  his  adventurous 
career  westward,  as  in  the  earliest  ages. 
His  intelligence  has  grown,  and  with  it 
-his  power  and  hardihood.  Under  the 
guidaaoe  of  the  eenios  of  the  age,  he 
dares  the  dreaded  ooean,  of  which,  at 
present,  he  knows  only  the  margin*  He 
abandons  himself  to  the  trade- winds  and 
the  currents,  which  bear  him  gently 
towards  the  oonsts  of  America.  He  is 
enraptured  as  be  treads  the  shore  of  this 
husd  of  wonders,  still  more  adorned  in 
hie  ejes  by  all  the  fiuoinations  which  his 
ardent  imagination  lends  to  It  in  the 
light  of  novelty. 


The  European  establishes  MnMelf,1Htle 
by  little,  upon  this  now  land  $  he  gets  * 
foot-hold  but  slowly ;  for,  to  his  shame 
be  it  said,  the  thirst  for  gold  seems  the 
chief  motive  urging  him  thither — ^for 
gold,  that  fictitious,  cheating,  transitory 
wealth,  which,  in  the  long  run,  fanporer* 
ishes  him  who possesseslt,  becanselt pnta 
his  faculties  asleep ; — ^that  gold,  so^  fatal 
to  Spain,  and  the  abundant  possessien  of 
which  was  the  signal  of  her  decline.  To 
make  a  fortune  rapidly,  by  all  possible 
means,  and  to  return  to  Europe  to  enjoy 
it,  was  the  aim  of  the  earliest  eolonista. 
6ueh  are  not  the  true  labourers  in  the 
great  work  that  is  beginning ;  these  are 
not  the  civilisers  of  the  New  World ; 
and  not  to  them  shall  H  be  granted  to  be 
Its  true  possessors. 

Meantime  new  bands  from  beyond  the 
seas  soon  discover  that  the  real  wealth 
of  Amerioa  lies  in  the  fertility  of  iU  soiL 
Then  begin  the  interchanges.  The 
European  plants,  all  the  useful  veget- 
ables, which  are  natives  of  the  Old 
World,  the  sugar-cane,  the  ooffee,  the 
eotton,  the  spices,  the  cereal  graina, 
more  predons  still,  the  European  brings 
to  this  virgin  land,  and  reaps  therefrom 
abundant  harvests.  The  New  World 
gives  to  Europe,  in  exchange,  the  cocoa, 
the  ranilla,  the  quinquina,  and,  above  all, 
the  potato,  alone  worth  all  the  rest.  The 
domestie  animals,  whieh  are  wanting  in 
America,  follow  the  footsteps  of  the 
colonists  thither ;  the  horse,  tne  ass,  the 
ox,  the  swine,  all  the  useful  companions 
of  man,  which  act  so  important  a  part 
in  the  domestic  economy  of  dvioand 
nations,  henceforth  enrieh  this  seooad 
half  of  the  earth. 

During  a  long  time  America  is  as  a 
daughter,  in  her  minority,  of  the  Old 
World;  and,  nevertheless,  the  colonial 
system  already  reaets  profoundly  upon 
the  development  of  the  European  nations. 
Daring  the  three  centuries  following  the 
discovery  liy  Columbus,  we  see  the  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  commerce  of 
the  world  and  the  possesdon  of  colonies, 
grow  every  moment  in  importance. 
Every  vear  brings  with  It  the  establish- 
ment of  new  oolonies,  and  augments  and 
reinforces  those  already  existing.  A 
local  life  makes  no  delay  in  displaying 
itself  on  this  fresh  soil.  Whole  peoples 
take  root  and  inorease  with  rapsdity  in 
the  midst  of  that  nature  which  ymlds 
them  everything  in  aboadaoceu  They 
ask  no  more  help  from  the  mother  coun- 
try i  they  are  in  a  condition  to  lurntsh  it 
to  her;  the  oonseioosness  of  strength 
grows  with  theur  prosperity. 

Bnt  the  hoar  ^  independenoe  liaf 
struck.    The  fruit  is  ripe ;  it  drops  from 
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tka  tfM.  XlM  MM  of  tb«  Old  World 
hire  adopted  Amorioa  for  their  oonntry  3 
ihe  hu  beoome  their  beloved  mother. 
America  takee  her  positioa  feoo  to  face 
with  Earopoy  not  M  a  minor,  b«t  aa  • 
faU-i^  danghtari  in  the  rightAil  enjoy- 
neat  of  froMlom.  Now  oonunenoee  a 
oew  antigonisni»  more  aerions*  more  vaat 
b  it!  proportioned  than  the  world  had 
Mfore  Men.  The  two  worlds  treat  aa 
power  with  power ;  for  two  free  and  in- 
dependent beings  look  upon  eaoh  other. 
Bet  they  are  not  enemies;  they  are  toe 
wflU  adapted,  too  tmly  made  for  each 
other;  they  haTe  too  mnoh  need  of  eaoh 
other;  they  are  too  much  the  oomple- 
ment  of  each  other,  not  to  unite  in  a 
oommen  interest.  Tb^  differenoee  will 
only  serve  to  excite  a  more  active  life,  a 
more  extensive  and  lasting  interchange 
of  all  that  eacb  can  give  in  abondenoe  to 
UirivaL 

Here,  in  fhot,  we  find  all  the  elements, 
sad  the  eonditiona  of  a  well-assorted 
QoMm,  a  true  marriage.  Is  there  not 
between  the  peoples  of  the  two  worlds  a 
eoBiiBoii  Imsis,  an  essential^  indissoluble 
tie,  which  they  are  not  at  liberty  to 
break  ?  Are  they  not  all  the  children  of 
one  family}  the  offspring  of  the  same 
dl^ilisatien}  above  all,  the  worshippers 
of  the  same  one  Godand  Suvioar  ?  And 
yet  there  is  an  individual  difference  of 
character  between  tbemt  arudng  from 
the  special  work  to  which  each  seems 
to  have  been  called  as  to  an  appointed 
task.  For  the  American,  this  task  is  to 
work  the  virgin  soil,  and  to  produce  the 
wealth  of  the  land  which  providence  has 
granted  to  him,  for  his  own  benefit  and 
for  that  of  the  whole  world.  This  is  the 
first  work  to  be  done,  that  on  which  the 
future  destiny  of  America  depends. 

Agriculture  here  already  assumes  pro- 
portionsunknown  everywhere  else.  Com- 
merce, whose  business  is  helping  the 
world  to  share  the  wealth  of  its  soil,  is 
carried  on  upon  a  magni^ent  scale,  and 
esaaol  bnt  beoome  still  asore  extended. 
From  the  very  centre  of  both  oceana, 
Aasrlea  sends  her  ships  and  her  mer- 
ehsadisetotheendsof  tbeearUi.  Steam 
wiUseon  join  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
nod  the  Paei6e,  and  plaoe  the  United 
States  on  the  great  Ughway  from  Europe 
to  China.  Thus  the  American  displays 
in  every  way  a  qnrit  of  enterprise  that 
•SBussea  even  an  air  of  audacity.  Nothing 
daonts  him^  nothing  seems  impossible  to 
his  acdvity.  £very  bndn  here  ia  teem- 
hig  wkh  gigantic  projects,  which  find 
•Iways  an  echo  ano  support.  There  is 
tsrtaittly  aeoething  of  grandeur  in  the 
yetaele  of  the  youthful  vigour  which 
the  faiha&atant  of  the  New  World  displays, 


and  of  the  intelligent  energy  with  whieh 
he  doee  his  work.  Whatever  be  its 
object— were  it  even  not  the  most  ex« 
alted — such  energy  is  worthy  of  admir<r 
ation. 

The  work  of  Europe,  her  special  task^ 
at  the  present  moment,  is  of  another 
kind ;  for  her  poaiUen  ia  altogether  dif- 
ferent. Without  donbt,  oommeroe  and 
agriculture  employ  a  hurge  part  of  her 
activity ;  but  the  exercise  of  these  arte  is 
not  her  predominant  and  characteristic 
feature.  Other  cares  occupy  her.  The 
desire  to  know,  rather  than  to  possess ; 
reflection,  more  than  action ;  science, 
more  than  its  application ;  movement  and 
activity  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
world,  rather  than  in  the  matwiel  world, 
are  what  now  distinguish  the  Old  World 
and  its  ancient  civilisation. 

It  is  there  that  those  high  phiiotophieal, 
moral*  and  social  onestions  are  treated, 
which  so  profounoly  task  the  present 
age ;  it  is  there  that  the  thousand  ideas» 
the  thousand  diverse  systenu  in  all  the 
branches  of  human  science,  of  which  the 
variety  seems  an  inextricable  confusion 
to  the  eyes  of  the  mind  that  has  not 
mastered  tbem.  bud  and  blossom.  The 
European  is  the  man  of  ripened  age,  who 
reflects  upon  men  and  thinn,  analysee 
the  oauaes,  and  seeks  to  understand  the 
lessons  of  the  spectacle  which  the  world 
presents.  The  American  is  the  young 
man,  full  of  fire  and  energy,  surrender- 
ing himself  entirely  to  his  activity,  and 
drawing  from  life  the  practical  shrewd- 
ness tlmt  experience  gives.  While  the 
European  discusses  and  reasons,  the 
American  acts  and  executes. 

But  can  we  not  see  what  there  is  ex- 
clusive in  these  two  tendencies  ? — to  how 
many  mutual  wants  these  differences 
must  give  birth  T  how  many  exchanges 
of  every  kind  they  must  stimulate  ?  what 
aotlvity,  what  fulness  of  life  and  growth 
for  both,  what  perfection  of  both  will  be 
the  result  of  these  intimate  relations? 
Distressed  Europe  seemed  unable  to  live 
longer  without  pouring  some  of  its  popu- 
lation into  the  lap  of  America.  America 
cannot  fulfil  her  destinies  unless  wrought 
out  and  brought  into  use  by  the  intelli- 
gent races  of  the  Old  World.  When 
this  work,  which  is  bnt  just  commencing, 
shall  be  perfsoted,  then  only  shall  we 
know  the  full  importance  of  America  to- 
the  entire  race  of  nmn,— the  full  import- 
aaee  of  the  reactions  it  is  called  upon  to 
exercise  on  the  Old  World. 

The  Old  Worid  is  the  world  of  germs ; 
the  New,  the  fruitful  bosom  giving  them 
increase.  Europe  thinks ;  America  acts. 
Are  not  all  these  differences,  oalUng  for 
and  eompleting  each  other,  tbe  pledge 
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tint  thif  oontrttt  of  the  Old  World  and 
the  New  will  soon  be  resolved  into  a 
grand  and  beantiful  harmony  that  will 
embrace  the  whole  earth  ? 

The  future  prosperity  of  mankind  may 
be  said  to  depend  on  the  union  of  the  two 
worlds.  The  bridals  hare  been  solem- 
nised. We  have  witnessed  the  first  in- 
terriew,  the  betrothal,  and  the  espousal, 
so  fortunate  for  both.  We  already  see 
enough  to  authorise  us  to  cherish  the 
fidrest  hopes,  and  to  expect  with  oonft< 
denoe  their  realisation.--ilnioJi  GuyoL 


Howard's  laboubs. 

John  Howard,  the  philanthropist, 
traTelled  sote^  for  the  good  of  miserable 
men ;— three  times  through  France;  four 
through  Germany ;  five  through  Holland ; 
twice  through  Italy ;  once  through  Spain 
and  Portugal ;  and  also  through  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  part  of  Turkey. 
These  excursions  occupied  a  period  of 
eleyen  years. 

DIVISION  OF  WEALTH. 

If  all  of  US  were  to  start  on  a  level,  in 
point  of  worldly  goods,  to-day,  the  dis- 
tinction between  rich  and  poor  would 
have  arisen  by  to-morrow.  Some  would 
ftraightway  go  to  work ;  others  to  play. 
Some  would  use  their  means  temperately ; 
others  would  e^joy  them  immoderately. 
Some  would  improve  what  they  had  got, 
mending,  and  making,  and  devising  how 
to  turn  all  to  the  best  account;  others 
would  waste,  and  break,  and  spoil,  and 
destroy.  Some  would  deny  themselves, 
and  begin  to  lay  by,  abstidning  for  the 
present  out  of  regard  to  the  future; 
others,  not  caring  to  look  beyond  the 
pleasure  of  the  passing  hour,  would 
gratify  their  immediate  inclinations  at 
all  risk  of  consequences  to  come.  Thus 
the  morrow's  sun  would  disclose  an  in- 
equality of  means.  It  would  arise  on 
some  with  their  property  improved,  and 
on  others  with  their  goods  diminished. 

If  we  could  see  the  same  parties  after 
an  interval  not  of  a  day,  but  of  a  week, 
or  month,  or  year,  the  change  would  be 
more  marked,  the  ditference  much  greater, 
and  the  contrast  and  its  causes  (ta  more 
obvious..  By  the  twelvemonth's  end,  if 
not  sooner,  the  idle  and  the  wasteful 
would  be  in  a  state  of  destitution ;  whilst, 
the  industrious  would  have  secured  plenty, 
and  to  spare.  The  self-indulgent  and 
intemperate  would  have  consumed  or 
wasted  all;  the  sober  and  self-denying 
would  have  laid  up  in  store  abundantly. 
The  one  sort  must  now  b^  or  steal,  they 
muat  tuatain  themselTes  by  force  or  by 


fhiud ;  or  else  they  roust  become  depend- 
ants on  the  bounty  of  the  other  sort.  If 
fraud  and  violence  are  to  preTsil,  dl  may 
once  more  be  put  upon  a  level ;  but  it 
would  be  a  lower  level  than  before.  For 
some  little  time,  those  who  had  moat 
eunning  or  moat  strength,  would  get  for 
themselves  the  largest  share,  and  leare 
the  rest  to  suffer  want.  But  in  such  a 
case  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  ordin- 
ary motives  which  prompt  men  to  prac- 
tise industry,  temperance,  fhigality,  and 
honesty.  And  thus  poverty  must  soon 
overtake  all  classes.  All  would  be  on  a 
level ;  but  it  would  be  the  level  of  uni- 
versal beggary.  If,  instead  of  force  or 
fraud,  we  reckon  on  the  exercise  of 
bounty,  for  supplying  ail  the  wants  of 
the  destitute,  if  the  industrious  and  the 
frugal  are  to  be  secured  in  the  owners 
ship  of  their  earnings  and  savings,  and 
then,  out  of  their  free-will,  ere  for  ever 
to  support  all  that  prefer  idleness  and 
intemperance,  this  would  imply,  what  la 
fkr  from  the  fact,  that  riches  and  a  boun- 
tiftil  disposition  always  go  together.  It 
would  seem  to  require  that  all  the  wealthy 
should  be  perfect  Christians,  if  not  per- 
fect angels.  Nay,  rather,  this  would  be 
quite  different  from  a  Christian  sute  oi 
things,  in  one  respect,  that  it  would  intro« 
duce  the  primitive  community  of  goods 
without  the  primitive  community  of 
graces.  It  would  be  to  offer  a  premium 
to  unchristian  practices.  A  society  in 
which  one  class  is  always  to  work,  and 
save,  and  give,  and  the  other  always  to 
be  idle  and  wasteful,  would  be  inconsist- 
ent at  once  with  the  law  of  human  nature 
as  it  is,  and  with  this  principle  of  the 
social  fabric  as  it  ought  to  be, — namely, 
**  If  any  would  not  work,  neither  should 
he  eat"— /(eo.  CharUg  Girdlestone,  M.A. 


CONTRNTMBNT. 

Three  or  four  Ix^s  under  a  hedge,  were 
one  day  descanting  upon  the  qualities  of 
various  singing  birds. 

The  first  said,  he  thought  the  skylark 
was  the  finest  singing  bird,  f<»  he  wenfe 
up  and  up  into  the  sky,  flapping  his  little 
wings,  and  singing  as  he  went,  filling  the 
air  with  his  sweet  music ;  and  then  down 
he  came  again,  as  happy  as  possible,  to 
his  little  mate  upon  the  green  sod. 

Nay ;  but  said  the  second,  I  like  the 
robin ;  for  he  sings  in  the  winter  months, 
when  all  other  birds  are  mute. 

The  thicd,  who  was  thought  to  be  a 
little  short-witted,  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  neither  the  lark  nor  the  robin  had 
it^  bat  the  cock-sparrow ;  for  though  be 
had  not  so  many  notes,  those  he  had  were 
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most  enooonging,  Ibr  they  ahrays  tatd, 
"Cheer  op!  cheer  up!  cheer  iipl"  all 
the  day  long,  from  early  dawn  to  dark. 

Whoever  la,  then,  in  sorrow,  or  diffi- 
colty,  or  trial,  lei  him  <*  cheer  up,"  and — 

IT  he  CMi  nMod  it,  mend  it ; 
If  be  oAt  mend  it,  end  it. 

—Robert  Baker. 


THX  FIHT  OV  ALE. 

The  writer  heard  a  story  in  Manches- 
ter of  a  calico-printer,  who,  on  his  wed- 
ding day,  was  persuaded  by  his  wife  to 
allow  ha  two  half  pints  of  ale  a-day  as 
her  share.  He  rather  winced  at  the  bar- 
gun,  for  though  a  drinker  himself  he 
would  have  preferred  a  perfectly  sober 
wife.  They  both  worked  hard,  and  he, 
poor  man,  was  seldom  out  of  the  public- 
home,  as  soon  as  the  factory  closed.  The 
wife  and  husband  seldom  saw  much  of 
escb  other  except  at  breakfast;  but  as 
she  kept  things  tidy  about  her,  and  made 
her  stmted  and  eren  selfish  allowance  for 
hoosckecping  meet  the  demands  upon 
her,  be  nerer  complained.  She  had  ner 
dsily  pint,  and  he,  perhaps,  had  his  two 
or  three  quarts,  and  neither  Interfered 
with  the  other,  except  that  at  odd  times 
the  succeeded,  by  dint  of  one  little  gentle 
artifice  or  another,  to  win  him  home  an 
hour  or  two  earlier  at  night,  and,  now 
and  then,  to  spend  an  entire  erening  in 
bis  own  house ;  but  these  were  rare  occa- 
BioDS.  Tbey  had  been  married  a  year, 
and  on  the  morning  of  their  wedding 
anniTersaxy,  the  husband  looked  askance 
at  her  neat  and  comely  person  with  some 
ihade  of  remorse,  as  he  said,  *'Mary, 
we'n  bad  no  holiday  since  we  were  wed ; 
and,  only  that  I  haven't  a  penny  in  the 
worid,  we'd  take  a  jaunt  down  to  the 
tillage  to  see  thee  mother." 

"*  Wonldst  like  to  go,  John  ?"  said  she, 
•oftly,  between  a  smile  and  a  tear,  so 
glad  to  hoar  him  speak  so  kindly— bo  like 


old  tiroes.  *'  If  thee'd  like  to  go,  John, 
I'll  stand  treat" 

'*  Thou  stand  treat!"  said  he,  with  half 
a  sneer,  **hast  got  a  fortun,  wench?" 

"Nay,"  said  she;  "but  I'n  gotten  the 
pint  o'  ale." 

"Gotten  what?"  said  he. 

"  The  pint  o'  ale,"  said  she. 

John  still  didn't  understand  her,  till 
the  fiaithfhi  creature  reached  down  an  old 
stocking  from  under  a  lose  brick  up  the 
chimney,  and  counted  out  her  daily  pint 
of  ale  in  the  shape  of  865  threepences, — 
t.  e.,  £4f  lU,  9d^  and  put  them  into  his 
hand,  exclaiming,  "Thou  shalt  have  thee 
holiday,  John !" 

John  was  ashariied,  astonished,  con- 
science-smitten, charmed,  wouldn't  toudi 
it.  "  Hasn't  thee  had  thy  share  ?  Then 
I'll  ha'  no  more,"  he  said.  He  kept  his 
word.  They  kept  their  wedding-day  with 
mother — and  the  wife's  little  capital  was 
the  nucleus  of  a  series  of  frugal  invest- 
ments that  ultimately  swelled  out  into  a 
shop,  a  factory,  warehouses,  a  country 
seat,  carriage,  and,  for  ought  I  know,  a 
Liverpool  mayor. — Rev.  J,B.  Owen^  M»A, 


X  THOUGHT  FOR  EVXBTOAT  USE. 

It  is  of  great  importance  so  to  order 
our  habits  of  life  as  to  innure  ourselves 
to  tediousness  and  monotony;  for  it  is 
through  all  these  infiuences,  so  disagree- 
able to  nature,  that  strength  of  mind,  and 
a  capacity  to  endure,  are  found. 

People  can  generally  find  patience  for 
great  and  inevitable  exigencies ;  for  the 
mind  knowing,  in  such  cases,  that  it  has 
no  choice,  mskes  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
and  is  quiet.  But  the  difficult  thing  to 
bear,  is  sameness  and  dryness,  and  those 
everyday  similarities  which  we  call  in- 
sipid, only  because  we  do  not  know  how 
to  use  them  aright. — Bemini9cence$  of. 
Thought  and  Feeling, 


Kottoe$(  of  iSoo&0« 


Oa  Miradee:  Bw  Balph  Wabdlaw, 
D.D.  Edinburgh :  A.  Fullarton  &  Co. 
Wb  have  bestowed  on  this  volume  that 
csivftil  perusal  which  every  production  of 
Dr.  Waidlaw's  pen  is  sure  to  reward;  and 
ve  are  more  than  gratified  in  the  evi- 
deiices  which  it  affords,  that  this  octo- 
geotrian  "hero  of  an  hundred  fights'*  la 


still  able  to  wield  his  controversial ' 
pons  with  all  the  ease,  skUl,  and  energy 
of  the  dsys  of  his  vigorous  prime.  It  is 
an  able,  ingenious,  and  elo()uent  treatise 
on  a  most  important  subject.  It  has, 
however,  a  fbw  faults,  on  which  we 
cannot  help  hazarding  a  few  remarks. 
As  it  was,  in  the  first  insUnce,  delivered 
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in  a  ooarM  of  leetoret  addreitecl  to 
popular  audience^  for  the  parpoM  of 
Goonteractiog  the  infldality  of  the  times, 
and  has  beea  recast  into  its  present  shi^w 
with  the  same  design,  we  must  object  to  a 
considerable  portion  of  it,  as  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  auditors  in  an  aoademicel  hall, 
than  the  peat  mass  of  non-professional 
readers.  On  this  account  we  regret  the 
disproporUoned  space  which  the  Doctor 
has  sliotted  to  the  now  stale  sophism  of 
tiie  infidel  Darid  Humei  as  well  as  to  his 
minute  strictures  on  Campbell,  Chalmers, 
Yaughan,  and  others  who  preceded  him  in 
tiie  discussion  on  this  sulject;— strictures 
in  the  main,  we  admit,  just  in  themselves, 
and  satiafiustory  to  accurate  thinkers  aud 
precise  writers,  but  not  of  great  yalue 
either  for  the  conviction  of  infldels«  or  the 
zemoTal  of  the  doubto  of  beUeyers.  On 
the  same  ground,  we  cannot  help  quarrel- 
ling with  his  laboured  attempt  to  prove 
that  all  real  miracles  ueper  se,  and  with- 
out reference  to  any  further  consideration, 
a  sufficient  attestation  of  a  divine  com- 
mission. Whether  the  Doctor  is  right  or 
wrong  in  entertaining  this  opinion,  we 
conceive,  that  in  a  popular  work,  its  discus- 
sion is  out  of  place,  as  it  would  have  fUlly 
answered  his  purpose  to  have  insisted  on 
what  all  our  best  writers  on  the  Christian 
evidences  agree  in,  that  a  miracle,  when 
genuine,  affords  the  strongest  possible  pre- 
sumption of  the  divine  authority  of  the 
teaching  in  connexion  with  which  it  is 
wrought;  and  that  unless  something  ac- 
companies that  teaching  that  palpably 
indicates  imposture  or  fals^ood,  this 
presumption  rises  to  positive  proof.  Dr. 
Watdlaw  contends  for  his  own  view  of  the 
question  with  much  ingenuity  and  elo- 
quence. We  are  free  to  confess,  however, 
that  we  cannot  agree  with  him.  Even  his 
own  fkvourite  proof-text,  the  language  of 
Nicodemus  to  the  Saviour,  does  not  appear 
to  us  to  daim  for  miracles  that  direct  and 
immediate  evidential  force  which  he  would 
aasign  to  them.  For  whenKicodemus  says, 
**  We  know  that  thou  art  a  teadier  come 
from  Qpd,"  he  does  not  offer  as  the  ground 
of  his  faith,  the  absolute  statement,  «*No 
man  can  work  miracles  except  Qod  be 
with  him ;"  but  a  mudi  mora  qualified  de- 
claration, "No  man  can  do  these  miraclte 
that  thou  doeetf  except  God  be  with  him  ;** 
—language  which  obviously  implies,  that 
other  mirades,  while  admitted  as  real, 
miffht  not  be  satis&ctoiy  credentials  of 
a  divine  commission. 

The  Doctor  gives  an  ingenious  exposi- 
tion on  his  own  principles  of  the  more  ro- 
markable  scriptural  passages,  which  are 
usually  considered  as  militating  against 
the  opinion  that  miracles  are  /Mr  te  proofs 
of  a  divine  commission.    But  the  exposi- 


ttm  strikes  uaaeinaevMil  plaoM  : 
ingenious  than  just  And  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  he  takea  no  notice  what- 
ever of  the  passage  which  has  always 
struck  oursefves  as  deciding  the  point. 
We  mean  that  in  which  our  Saviour 
replies  to  tliose  who  charged  Him  with 
casting  out  devils  through  the  agency  of 
Satan,  the  prince  of  devils.  How  does  He 
repel  this  charge?  Not  by  asserting,  with 
Dr.  Wardlaw,  that  Satan  has  no  such 
power  as  Uie  charge  implies :  and  that  un- 
der no  circumstances  would  evil  spirita, 
under  the  government  of  a  hdy  and  right- 
eous Qod,  be  allowed,  either  directly  or 
through  the  intervention  of  wicked  men, 
to  work  genuine  mimdes?  He  repels  it 
by  a  relerenoe  to  the  obvious  character 
and  tendency  of  His  miracles,  and  the 
kind  of  teaching  by  which  they  were 
accompanied.  "  Every  kingdom,*  says  He, 
«<  divided  against  itsfitfU  brought  to  desoU 
ation;  and  every  dty  or  house  diyided 
against  itself  shall  not  stand:  and  if  Satan 
cast  out  Satan,  he  is  divided  against  him« 
self;  how  shall  then  his  kingdom  stand?  " 
While,  on  this  pdnt,  our  views  do  not 
edttoide  with  those  of  the  venerable  Doc- 
tor, we  cannot  too  emphatically  express 
our  high  admiration  of  the  vdume  taken 
as  a  whola  The  fourth  chapter,  in  which 
he  concentrates  his  argument  from  mir- 
ades on  the  great  miracle  of  Qurist^s 
resurrection,  is  one  of  the  most  masterly, 
discnsdons  we  ever  read.  Our  favourite 
chapter,  however,  is  the  seventh,  where^ 
under  the  four  sections  of  Rationalism, 
Mythism,  Spiritualism,  and  BomaniBm,he 
glances  at  the  moro  recent  manifestations 
of  the  infidel  spirit  in  our  own  country, 
in  America,  and,  above  all,  among  the  so- 
called  philosophers  and  divines  of  Ger- 
many. Our  only  Ihult  with  this  chapter 
is  ita  brevity.  ^^  it  presento  such  a 
h^y  union  of  sound  hermeoeutical  prin- 
dples,  clear  argumenti  and  caustic  wit, 
and  withal  such  a  felidtous  adaptation  to 
the  spedal  exigendes  of  the  timee,  that 
we  oaanot  Jidp  wishing  that  he  had  avail- 
ed himself  of  his  full  mastery  of  the  topics 
on  which  he  has  animadverted,  by  extend- 
ing eadi  of  the  four  sections  to  a  separate 
chapter.  Even  the  sketeh  with  which  he 
has  hero  favoured  us,  is  so  ludd,  spirited, 
prognant,  and  suggestive,  that  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  deeply  appredated  by  the  rdi- 
gious  public  at  large ;  and  to  be  especially 
serviceable  to  the  rising  generation  oi 
ministers  of  the  several  evangelical  denom- 
inations of  the  land,  who  aro  taught  by 
this  ripe  veteran  divine  how  to  estimate 
the  lofty  pretensions  of  those  who  would 
erect  their  own  shallow  crudities  on  the 
ruins  of  '*  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
sainta." 
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Sermon. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Aitkbv,  High  Church,  Kilmarnock. 
"  The  deceitAilnest  of  fin/'— Hkb.  ili.  13. 


\£A?rKnri>,  as  a  whole,  are  wonderfully 
i^reed  as  to  the  enl  of  sin.     Nations 
hare  made  laws  for  its  preyention,  and 
ioflicted    severe  penalties  on  its  perpe- 
trators ;  DO  two  Individ aals  can  meet, 
except,  perhaps,  the  guilty  parties,  who 
sre   not   agreed  on  the  reality  of  the 
eriL      How  is  it,  then,  that  mankind, 
unircrsaliy  agreed  in  disapproving  of  sin, 
ar?  UDirersally  agreed  in  practising  it? 
The  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  deceit- 
falncss  of  sin.    The  hook  is  concealed. 
Men  snatch  the  bait,  not  thinking  of  the 
captivity,  and  the  pain,  and  the  destruc- 
tion, which  are  to  follow.    Men  indulge 
tbeir  passions  without  considering  what 
is  to  be  the  consequence.    For  if  they 
saw  sin  in  the  same  light  in  the  day  of 
t\.*mptalion  as  in  the  day  of  retribution, 
it  wonld  be    morally  impossible  for  a 
reasonable  person  to  choose  it,— just  as 
impossible  as  for  one  to  choose  his  own 
misery.    In  vain  is  the  net  spread  in  the 
sight  of  the  bird«  One  method,  therefore, 
4if  preventing  ns  from  sinning,  is  to  ex- 
hibit its  deceitfulness ;  that  while  intent 
ca  sin,  one  may  know  he  is  intent  on 
sctf-n^KTf,  self-destruction. 

In  this  discourse  we  shall  present  a 
few  niostrations  of  the  deceitfulness  of 
sin,  pointing  out  the  manner  in  which 
this  deceit  is  practised. 

I.  The  deceitjulnest  of  sin  appears  hy 
fiLfJ^  repretemting  vice  as  virtue.  There 
is  ftomething  so  mean,  so  selfish,  so  de- 
ftmctire  in  sin,  that  if*  seen  in  its  native 
dfibrmity,  few  would  be  captivated  by 
it.  It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  sin  to 
varnish  over  its  deformities,  deck  out 
ttself  with  meretricious  ornaments,  sail 
aider  false  colours,  conceal  itself  under 
'Jx  gvaae  of  specious  names  and  plausible 
prEteoeek  By  this  means  alarms  are 
allayed,  eoDscsence  lulled,  and  the  victim 
bttray«d  to  begin  or  persist  in  a  criminal 
career.   Does  not  sin  deceive  the  covetous 


man,  by  leading  him  to  believe  that  his 
worldly-mlndedness  is  only  a   prudent 
husbanding  of  his  goods,  and  not  acting 
the  foolish  part  of  the  prodigal  ?    Does 
not  sin  deceive  the  Sabbath-breaker,  by 
leading  him  to  believe  that  his  irreligiou 
is  only  Christian  liberty,  and  a  little 
healthful  recreation  ?    Sin  confounds  the 
whole  system  of  duty;  the  exclusive  pur- 
suit of  gain,  it  misnames  diligence  in 
business;  a  life  of  dissipation,  one  of 
fashion;  excess  in  eating  and  drinking, 
friendly  feeling;  desertion  of  the  post  of 
duty,  well-timed  discretion ;  recklessness 
of  danger,  manly  boldness;  dogmatical 
opinionativeness,  firmness  of  mind ;  indif- 
ferency  to  any  religion,  liberality  to  all ; 
a  persccutmg  spirit,  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  God  and  of  truth !    Oh  !  what  crimes 
have  been  committed,  what  acts  have 
been  justified,  under  the  sacred  name  of 
religion  I    When  Sanl,  for  instance,  was 
accused  of  sparing  the  spoils  of  the  army 
of  the  Amalekites,  contrary  to  the  com- 
mand of  God,  his  plea  was,  that  the  sheep 
and  the  oxen  were  spared  to  be  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  the  Lord ;  whereas  we  know 
that  this  was  mere  pretence,  to  conceal 
his  own  covetousness. 

IF.  The  deceitfulness  of  sin  appears  hy 
falsely  promising  pleasure  or  good.  Sin 
promises  a  something  as  a  spring  of 
happiness,  which  has  ever  proved  a 
source  of  misery.  According  to  the 
constitution  of  things,  no  man  ever  has 
been,  no  man  ever  can  be,  truly  happy 
in  the  indulgence  of  sin.  Whenever  a 
person  knows  that  he  is  doing  wrong, 
happiness  leaves  him.  <<  Before  I  sinned," 
remarks  one,  "I  was  serene,  contented, 
and  happy;  since  I  sinned,  I  am  alarmed, 
gloomy,  and  miserable."  This,  we  believe,  is 
the  experience  of  every  sinner.  No  matter 
what  may  be  his  circumstances,  no  mat- 
ter what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  crime, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  deceptive 
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appearances  which  Bin  may  assume,  the 
instant  the  person  breaks  over  the  fence 
of  God's  holy  law,  the  serpent  stings  hiro, 
— conscience  reproaches  him.  No  burden 
is  more  intolerable  than  the  burden  of 
conscious  guilt.  No  yisible  hand  touched 
Cain,  and  jet  hear  him  complaining, 
**  My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  call 
bear  "  A  person  may  live  and  be  happy 
St  variance  with  the  whole  world ;  but 
no  person  can  be  happy  carrying  with 
hiro  an  accusing  conscience.  Possessing 
sin,  he  possesses  misery.  Sin  sometimes 
holds  out  the  pleasing  associate  only 
in  crime, — candour  requires  that  both 
sides  be  presented ;  for  if  there  is  the 
boon  companion,  there  is  also  another 
companion — a  guilty  conscience.  Satan 
may  dress  up  sin,  and  make  it  look 
pleasant ;  but,  stripped  of  its  tinsel,  what 
has  the  worker  of  iniquity  got  ? 

"  Deceitfal  bliis  in  bitter  shune  it  ends ; 
His  prop  a  cobweb,  wliich  am  insect  rends.'* 

We  do  not  know  that  this  phase  of 
the  deccitfulness  of  sin  can  be  better 
illustrated  and  impressed,  than  by  a 
reference  to  the' first  sin  committed  in 
this  world.  It  was  by  deceit  that  Satan 
succeeded  in  ruining  the  parents  of  man- 
kind. The  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree 
seemed  fair  to  the  eye,  and  pleasant  to 
the  taste.  To  induce  them  to  partake, 
the  threatening  of  God  is  gainsayed. 
There  was  to  be  no  death;  their  ejes 
were  to  be  opened ;  and  thoy  were  to 
be  as  gods.  Well,  what  was  the  result 
of  all  these  fair  speeches,-— all  tliis  pro- 
mised good  ?  Alas  I  you  know  the  de- 
ceitfulness  of  the  first  sin,— its  promised 
good  was  never  realized.  Instead  of 
making  man  as  God,  it  made  him  as  the 
evil  one ;  instead  of  not  dying,  no  s«oner 
had  he  tasted  than  dying  he  began  to 
die.  Like  this  first  sin,  equally  deceitful 
are  all  its  sinful  progeny.  As  it  was  hy 
deceit  that  Satan  succeeded  in  seducing 
our  first  parents,  so  it  is  still  by  deceit 
tliat  he  continue^  to  attempt  the  destruc- 
tk>n  of  the  sons  of  men ;  and  by  promis- 
ing freedom  from  restraint ;  present  plea- 
sure ;  future  exaltation.  The  roaring  lion 
transforms  himself  into  an  angel  of  li^ht, 
the  more  easily  to  secure  his  prey. 

III.  The  deccitfulness  of  sin  appears  1y 


concealing  at  first  the  awful  lengths  to  which 
it  will  lead  its  victim.  The  policy  of  sin  is 
not  to  attempt  too  much  at  first.  No 
one  reaches  the  depths  of  wickedness  at 
once.  There  is,  however,  a  fatal  progress 
in  vice.  At  first,  the  person  prompted 
to  any  open  or  daring  violation  of  God's 
holy  law  may  start  back  appalled ;  let 
him.  liowever,  have  a  little  practice  in 
any  ^.-fticular  department  of  crime,  and 
the  more  fragrant  offences  will  be  com- 
mitted without  compunction;  and  the 
farther  tlie  departure  from  God  and  from 
righteousness,  the  harder  the  heart,  the 
less  tender  the  conscience,  the  more  in- 
sensible to  danger.  Let  the  signer  once 
taste  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  be  will 
return  again  and  again,  and  repeat  the 
transgression.  Let  the  servant  once  put 
out  his  hand,  and  dishonestly  appropriate 
to  himself  the  property  of  his  master  or 
fellowmen,  and  an  eye  not  very  prophetic 
in  its  vision,  can  foresee  a  train  of  conse- 
quences  the  most  criminal  in  their  char- 
acter and  ruinous  in  their  results,  all 
taking  their  origin  and  their  impulse 
from  this  first  act  of  peculation.  Now,  if 
the  person  about  to  sin  perceived  how- 
one  sin  naturally  leads  to  another,  how 
one  sin  not  only  prepares  the  way  for 
another,  but,  in  one  sense,  renders  it  neces- 
sary ;  so  that,  having  once  sinned,  he  must 
sin  again  to  hide  or  extenuate  his  former 
fault ;  did  he  perceive  how  the  bad  habit 
will  grow  upon  him,  how  every  repeti- 
tion will  rivet  faster  the  chain  forged  by 
the  great  destroyer,  there  is  some  prob- 
ability that  he  would  resist  beginnings, 
that  he  would  restrain  himself,  and  never 
enter  on  the  way  of  evU.  Behold  the 
deceitfulness  of  sin  I  the  future  is  studi- 
ously kept  out  of  sight,'the  policy  is 
not  to  let  the  sinner  see  where  he  is 
goings— he  is  led  'astray  by  little  and 
little,  tempted  to  yield  to  some  little  im- 
propriety, under  the  delusion  that  it  is  a 
small  matter,  that  it  shall  not  be  repeated,, 
thkt  he  will  not  go  £srther  wrong.  Sin 
is  like  the  letting  out  of  water, — a  small 
break  in  the  bank  nuiy  open  the  way  to 
a  fearful  inundation.  How  great  a  fire 
a  little  spark  kindles  I  Aware  of  the 
hardening  process  of  sinful  indulgence, 
beware  of  again  indulging  in  another 
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fliofiil  act,  if  yoa  w«dd  not  abut  yoarself 
Qp  to  fiaal  ruin.  If  aoj  of  you  intend 
toakiog  tin, — ^if  yoa  have  not  made  up 
your  mind  to  GonUnve  for  ever  and  ever 
under  its  power,  let  me  exhort  yoa  to- 
day to  take  heed  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
text,  lest  any  of  yoa  be  hardened  through 
its  deeeitfulDesa. 

17.  T%e  deceit/ulnega  of  §m  appears  in 
ametalmg  the  detection  which  ia  likely  to 
ooertake  ihe  iinner.  Criminals  are  gener- 
ally averse  to  be  found  out.  It  would 
hrbg  a  damp  over  their  fancied  enjoy- 
ment if  at  the  time  th^  had  a  pre- 
teDtioient  that  they  would  be  discovered. 
The  thief,  and  almost  every  other  evil- 
doer, proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  he 
shall  not  be  detected.  It  is,  however,  a 
grierona  mistake  to  do  anything  which  is 
wroDg  on  the  presumption  that  it  shall 
DeTer  be  known  This  is  the  deceitful- 
ness  of  sin.  There  is  something  in  the 
oatore  of  sin  which  will  scarcely  bide, 
lake  raarder,  it  will  be  out.  Baiy  the 
hody  ever  so  deep,  the  providence  df  God 
is  often  coospicuoos  in  bringiog  to  light 
the  crime.  Nothing  ia  more  wonderful 
to  the  intelligent  observer  than  the  un- 
expected manner  in  which  the  sinner  is 
frequently  detected.  For  years  he  may 
have  gone  on  unsuspected  by  the  world. 
In  his  own  estimation  there  may  have 
heen  no  danger ;  a  report  baa  got  up,  his 
aiideedi  have  been  blazoned  abroad,  and 
himself  subjected  to  infamy.  Man'a  capa- 
oty  for  secret  evil  is  but  limited.  He 
may  be  betrayed  by  his  companion  in 
crinie,— in  an  unguarded  moment  he  may 
hetzay  himself.  How  often,  in  the  his- 
toty  of  the  past,  has  the  sinner  been 
difcoTered  in  the  most  unlooked-for 
manner  1  Oh  !  my  friends,  ic  is  awfully 
xaih;  itia  all  the  deoeltfulnesa  of  sin  to 
indulge  in  sin  under  the  probability  of 
ooneealiDg  it.  **Be  sure  your  sin  will 
find  you  out.**  Supposing  that  the  cher- 
ished hope  of  escape  should  prove  well- 
landed, — a  thing  we  have  seen  very  im- 
prohaUe^—that  fraud  or  profligacy  should 
oerer  be  known  in  this  world— that 
parties  should  succeed  in  evading  all 
hnmaa  law, — there  is  One  above ;  and,  if 
the  ABDcr  be  a  Christian,  or,  what  is 
more^  if  he  iandea  not  all  religion  to  be  a 


fable^  he  must  kaow  that  God  Almighty 
aeea,  and  will  puniab  all  immoralities, — 
that  no  darkness,  no  privacy,  can  conceal 
from  Him;  he  lauat  know  that  there  ia 
a  day  coming  when  he  shall  have  to  give 
an  account  of  all  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body,  whether  good  or  bad.  Now,  we 
question  i^  with  this  day  in  view,  the 
sinner  would  have  nerve  enough  to  go 
into  sin ; — the  anticipation  would  para- 
lyze him.  The  policy,  however,  of  sin 
is  to  entrap  men  in  its  snares  by  keeping 
the  day  of  judgment  out  of  thought. 

Lastly.  The  deceU/ulneea  of  sia  appears 
bp  indudng  persons  living  in  known  sin  to 
be  cherishing  the  hope  of  eternal  salvation. 
History,  observation,  the  Word  of  God, 
furnish  melancholy  evidence  of  persons 
sunk  in  sensualism,  living  in  licentioua- 
ness,  and  yet  flattering  themselves  with 
the  prospect  of  happinesa  beyond  the 
grave.  How  ia  this  apparent  contradic- 
tion to  be  reconciled?  it  must  be  put  to 
the  account  of  the  deceitfolness  of  sin. 
The  person  knows  weU  that  hla  present 
conduct  justly  renders  him  obnoxioas  to 
punishment  ^  but  he  knows  also^  that,  in 
general,  the  day  of  grace  lasts  as  long  as 
the  day  of  life ;  and  he  is  duped  into  the 
expectation  that  he  wUl  yet  repent,  and 
believe,  and  be  saved.  In  nothing  is  the 
deceitfulness  of  sin  more  aj^Murent  than 
in  leading  men  to  trust  to  a  ftituie  re- 
pentance. We  enter  not  on  the  question 
of  the  efElcacy  of  a  deathbed  repentance; 
we  merely  submit  one  consideration, — 
the  improbability  that  the  very  same 
motives,  which  have  been  unable  in  the 
past  to  detach  from  criminal  indulgences, 
shall  prove  effectual  in  the  futare,  when 
by  indulgence  they  have  acquired  a  firmer 
hold.  Sometimes  the  deceitfulness  of 
sin  presents  itself  here  under  another 
subterfuge.  The  person  is  conscious  that 
his  heart  has  never  been  penetrated  by 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel ;  that  he  has 
never  e^erienced  any  saving  change  of 
character ;  still  he  flatters  himself  that  he 
is  not  out  of  favour  with  God,  and  that 
future  happinesa  shall  be  his  portion.  He 
argues  that  ho  has  been  endowed  with 
passions  great  and  strong,  and  been  placed 
ill  the  moat  unfavourable  drcumstanoes 
for  the  cultivation  of  a  life  of  morality, — 
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tbat  God  it  good,  and  will  not  be  seyere 
in  punishing  the  irregnlaiities  of  whichlie 
has  been  guilty.  Could  any  argument  be 
more  fallacious  ?  any  evidence  greater  of 
the  deceitfulness  of  sin  ?  A  considerate 
sovereign  will  not  exact  a  greater  amount 
of  obedience  than  his  subjects  are  able  to 
give;  he  will  make  allowance  for  diffi- 
culties and  deficiencies.  God  knows  our 
constitution  and  circumstances,  and  will 
in  mercy  make  allowance  for  the  frailties 
of  our  frame ;  but  can  any  person  deny, 
however  strong  his  propensity  to  evil, 
however  unfavourable  his  circumstances, 
that  he  could  not  have  resisted  sinful 
indulgences  if  he  had  wished  ?  Did  he 
not  go  into  these  with  the  consent  of  the 
will,  and  against  his  better  judgment? 
And  where  would  be  the  distinction  be- 
tween virtue  and  vice,  if  a  person  is  not 
to  be  visited  with  the  divine  displeasure 
who  wilfully  disregards  the  divine  com- 
mands ?  "  Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not 
mocked;  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap."  A  person  might 
as  reasonably  sow  weeds  and  expect  to 
reap  a  harvest  of  com,  as  to  sow  to  the 
flesh,  and  of  the  spirit  reap  life  everlast- 
ing. Tet  how  often  is  this  deceitfulness 
practised !  Balaam  is  an  example.  Lov- 
ing the  wages  of  unrighteousness,  disre- 
garding the  command  of  God,  he  ex- 
claims, **  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like 
his." 

In  conclusion.  Thire  is  no  deceit  more 
dangerous  than  the  deceitfulness  of  sin.  A 
person  may  be  deceived  respecting  his 
wealth,  his  learning,  or  his  friends;  he 
may  be  less  wealthy,  less  learned,  less 
beloved,  than  he  imagined,  and  after  all 
there  may  be  no  great  harm;  but  if 
deceived  by  sin,  the  results  may  be  ruin- 
ous. The  deceitfulness  of  sin  is  not  only 
most  dangerous,  it  is  also  very  prevalent ; 
for  it  does  not  follow,  that  because  a 
man  fancies  he  is  not  living  in  sin, 
that  this  is  really  the  fact  This  may 
be  the  effect  of  the  deceitfulness  of 
sin.  What  we  think  praiseworthy, 
may  be  very  culpable.  We  are  apt  to 
judge  too  favourably  of  ourselves.  It 
may  be  true  of  us,  as  of  the  members 
of  another  Church.    They  thought  them- 


selves rich,  and  increased  in  goods,  and 
had  need  of  nothing ;  whereas  they  were 
wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and 
blind,  and  naked ;  they  were  the  victims 
of  the  deceitfulness  of  sin.  Now,  if  others 
have  been  deceived,  why  may  not  we? 
Is  not  this  a  good  and  sufficient  cause 
for  inquiry  ?  for  bringing  our  gold  to  have 
it  weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctu- 
ary ?  In  this  very  examination  let  me 
exhort  you  to  beware  Of  the  deceitfUlness 
of  sin.  Never  has  sin  more  windings  than 
when  most  closely  pursued.  We  are 
aware,  from  the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  how 
difficult  it  must  be  to  break  with  it;  if 
this  were  dependent  on  man's  unaided 
effort,  his  condition  might  be  hopeless. 
He  is  encouraged,  however,  by  the  pro- 
mise of  assistance.  Nothing  can  be  more 
reasonable  than  if  any  person  really 
wishes  to  be  freed  from  the  deceitfulness 
of  sin,  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  the 
assistance  ofibred ;  that  he  should  pray, 
"  Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart; 
try  me  and  know  my  thoughts ;  and  see 
if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and 
lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting." 


"Five  persons  were  studying  what 
were  the  best  means  to  mortify  sin ;  one 
said,  to  meditate  on  death ;  the  second, 
to  meditate  on  judgment ;  the  third,  to 
meditate  on  the  joys  of  heaven;  the 
fourth,  to  meditate  on  the  torments  of 
hell ;  the  fifth,  to  meditate  on  the  blood 
and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  last  is  the  choicest  and  strong- 
est motive  of  all.  If  ever  we  would  cast 
off  our  despairing  thoughts,  we  must 
dwell  and  muse  much  upon,  and  apply 
this  precious  blood  to  our  own  souls ;  so 
shall  sorrow  and  mourning  flee  away." — 
Brookes, 

USHER. 

The  last  words  that  Archbishop  Usher 
was  heard  to  express,  were,  *'  Lord,  for- 
give my  sins,  especially  my  sins  of 
omission." 

At  a  missionary  station  among  the 
Hottentots,  the  question  was  proposed, 
*'  Do  we  possess  anything  that  we  have 
not  received  from  God  ?"  A  little  girl  of 
five  years  old  immediately  answered, 
•*  Yes,  sir,  sin." 

"  Many  have  puzzled  themselves  about 
the  origin  of  evil.  I  observe  there  is  evil, 
and  that  there  is  a  way  to  escape  it ;  and 
with  this  I  begin  and  end."— iVew/ofi. 
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THOUGHTS  UPON  THE  DAY  OF  JUDGMENT. 
God  hu  reYcalcd  a  Day  of  Judgment— The  Detign  of  tidB  Appointment— The  Judge. 


TnsRB  is  no  '<  fact  of  the  future**  more 
clearly  Terealed  in  Scripture,  or  more  cer- 
uinly  belieyed  bj  the  Christian  Church, 
than  that  ^  God  hath  appointed  a  day  in 
which  He  will  judge  the  world  in  right- 
eoosnesa  by  that  man  whom  He  hath  or- 
dained ;  whereof  He  hath  given  assurance 
to  all  men  in  tliat  He  hath  raised  Him 
from  tiie  dead." 

There  is,  indeed,  among  mankind  a 
general  anticipation  of  a  coming  time 
when  the  mystery  of  God's  providence 
will  be  cleared  up^  and  His  righteousness 
displayed  in  the  final  judgment  to  be 
tlieo  passed  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good. 
What  the  human  race  are  led  to  antici- 
pate, as  likely  to  occur  hereafter,  from 
the  many  unsettled  questions  here  be- 
tween man  and  his  brother,  and  between 
man  and  his  God^  Scripture  reveals  to  us 
as  certain. 

While,  however,  every  Christian  be- 
lieves in  the  coming  of  Jesus  to  judge 
the  world,  as  firmly  as  he  does  in  the  fact 
of  His  having  risen  from  the  dead,  there 
seems  to  us  to  be  very  inadequate  con- 
ceptions in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  the 
design  of  this  day,  or  the  ends  which 
it  is  fitted  to  accomplish  in  the  kingdom 
of  God.  It  is  hastily  assumed,  that  the 
<^  of  judgment  will  be  short  as  the 
period  included  between  an  earthly  sun- 
rise and  sunset ;  and  that,  during  this  brief 
ioterral,  the  dead  shall  rise,  and  shall 
be  judged  before  the  throne  of  Jesus 
Christ,  along  with  the  fallen  angels.  This 
v»omit  of  judgment  being  assumed  as  a 
true  representation  of  what  is  revealed 
in  Scripture  on  this  momentous  subject,  it 
is  then  asked,  with  doubt  and  wonder, 
what  good  can  be  gained,  or  what  pur- 
pose served,  by  thus  summoning  those 
wbo  have  been  for  ages  lost  or  saved, — 
vhose  doom  has  long  been  sealed, — to 
appear  at  the  bar  of  Jesus,  and  there  to 
receive  a  formal  sentence  ?  If  Judas  goes 
to  his  own  place,  and  Stephen  to  the  arms 
of  His  Bedeemer,— if  the  wicked  rich 
nun  departs  to  the  burning  flame,  and 
I^tzaros  to  the  bosom  of  Abraham,— if 


Satan  and  his  angels  liave,  ere  the  world 
began,  experienced  the  horrors  of  a  state 
which  they  know  to  be  unchangeable, 
because  they  are  themselves  unchanged^ 
what  conceivable  reason  can  there  be  for 
appointing  a  day,  in  v\ '  -ch  all  the  wicked 
and  the  righteous  shall  be  assembled,  only 
to  receive  their  respective  sentences  of 
condemnation  or  acquittal? 

We  know  not  bow  such  questions  can 
be  answered  by  those  who  suppose  the  day 
of  judgment  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
day  on  which  Jesus  Christ  wiU  publicly 
declare  what  the  eternal  fate  of  His 
creatures  shall  be,  without  any  trial,  how- 
ever, beyond  that  which  has  already 
taken  place  in  the  court  of  each  man's 
conscience,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
living  God. 

We  at  once  admit  that  the  difficulty, 
or  impossibility  even,  of  answering  such 
questions,  is  no  adequate  reason  for  our 
denying  any  fiact  clearly  revealed  in 
Scripture  which  may  suggest  them.  But 
if  these  belong  not  to  the  fact  itself,  but 
to  what  appears  to  us  to  be  a  wrong  in« 
terpretation  of  it,— if  a  different  view 
is  freed  frx)m  such  difficulties,  without 
others,  more  numerous  and  serious,  being 
evolved, — and  if,  moreover,  while  keeping 
strictly  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  it  is 
more  in  harmony  with  the  grand  ends  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  discloses  more  of  the  glory  of  the 
great  King,  surely  a  presumption  is  there- 
by afforded  in  favour  of  its  truth,  though, 
perhaps,  at  first  sight  it  may  interfere 
with  preconceived  opinions. 

Instead,  then,  of  the  day  of  judgment 
being  a  day  merely  for  the  passing  of  a 
righteous  sentence  upon  the  good  or  bad, 
it  seems  clearly  revealed  in  Scripture  to 
be  a  period  of  time— long  enough  for  the 
peaceful  and  orderly  ongoing  of  all  its 
augtist  proceedings! — when  Jesus  Christ 
will  summon  to  His  immediate  presence 
all  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  His 
mediatorial  kingdom,  or  have  been  placed 
under  His  authority  for  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  His  reign ; — when  each 
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person  will  be  tried  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  uni^erte,  and  his  true  relation- 
ship to  his  King  shall  be  proved  upon 
eridenee  minute,  sifting,  and  unquestion- 
able; and  when  thus  the  whole  govern- 
ment of  the  Mediator,  from  the  begin- 
ning till  the  end  of  time,  over  men, 
angels,  and  devils,  shall  be  fully  disclosed, 
and  its  excellence  manifested  to  the  con- 
fiision  Of  the  wicked,  the  joy  of  the  right- 
eous, and  the  glory  of  the  Triune  God  I 

Difficulties  will,  no  doubt,  be  suggested 
oy  the  view  we  have  thus  so  briefly  stated, 
as  well  as  by  the  other  we  have  been 
obliged  to  discard.  The  immense  time, 
for  instance,  which  such  a  world  trial  must 
be  presumed  to  require,  will  meet  us  as 
an  objection  at  the  yery  threshold  of  our 
inquiries.  But  instead  of  pausing  to  re- 
move it,  we  shall  at  present  pass  it  by, — 
reserving  it  and  others,  either  for  future 
consideration,  or  to  be  tacitly  and  satis- 
factorily answered  by  the  positive  truth 
regarding  judgment,  which  we  shall  now 
endeavour  to  establish. 

THE  JUDGE. 

The  Judge  will  be  JesuB  Christ. 

"  We  must  all  appear  before  the  Judy- 
ment'seat  of  Christ^** — "  Jesus  Christ,  who 
shall  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  at  His 
appearing  and  kingdom." 

"  The  day  when  God  will  judge  the 
secrets  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ." 

**  The  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath 
committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son." 

And  there  are  sereral  reasons  discern- 
ible by  ns  why  Jesus  Christ  should  thus 
**  be  appointed  to  judge  the  world." 

Firsts  From  the  constitution  of  His 
person.  As  God,  He  is  possessed  of 
omniscience  'to  discern  every  thought  and 
intent  of  the  heart ;  unerring  wisdom  and 
inttuUied  righteousness  to  try  erery  case ; 
with  omnipotent  power  and  sovereign 
minority  to  execnte  e^ery  sentence.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  '*the  fion  of  man* 
He  wHl  appear  in  His  human  natnre, 
for  **  every  eye  shaU  see  Him.*  Thia 
^tame  Jesus,"  said  the  angels  at  His 
ateenaioa,  '*who  is  taken  up  from  yon 
into  heaven,  shall  sooome  in  like  manner 
as  ye  have  seen  Him  go  into  heaven.* 
Man  shall  be  jadged  by  one  who  is  their 
brother;  **  who,  in  all  points,  was  tried 


like  any  of  us ;"  *'  who  in  all  things  was 
made  like  His  brethren." 

Bat,  secondly.  The  cliief  reason,  as  it 
appears  to  ns,  why  Jesus  Chr\st  will 
direct  all  the  proceedings  of  the  day 
of  judgment,  arises  from  the  peculiar 
relationship  in  which,  as  the  only  Medi- 
ator between  God  and  man,  He  stands  to 
the  human  race.  IJe  will  Judge  all,  because 
He  is  the  Head  of  all  for  His  Churdi.  Let 
us  dwell  a  moment  upon  this  point. 

We  are  informed  in  Scripture,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Creator  of  this  world, 

"  All  things  were  made  by  Him."  "  He 
was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made 
by  Him."  "  God  who  created  all  things 
by  Jesus  Christ."  "  All  things  were  cre- 
ated by  Him  and  for  Him." 

Jesus  Christ  is  also  the  Governor  of  tie 
world. 

<*  God  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  and 
set  Him  at  His  own  right  hand  in  the 
heavenly  places,  far  above  all  principal- 
ity, and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion, 
and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only 
in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is 
to  come ;  and  hath  put  all  things  under  Bis 
feet^  and  gave  Him  to  be  the  Head  oicer 
all  things  to  the  Church,  which  is  His 
body,  the  fulness  of  Him  that  fiUeth  all 
inaU." 

To  accomplish  the  various  ends  of  this 
glorious  government.  He  is  King  of  nature. 
All  the  elements  of  nature  wbidi  can  in 
any  way  affect  the  history  or  destiny  of 
the  human  race,  are  directed  and  con- 
trolled by  Him.  *'  The  winds  and  the 
seas  obey  Him ;"  pestilence  and  famine, 
the  volcano  and  the  hurricane,  are  min« 
isters  of  His,  that  do  His  pleasure.  He 
is  the  King  of  providence.  Armies  and 
fleets,  conquests  and  invasions,  discoveries 
and  inventions,  migrations  and  settle- 
ments,—all  are  under  the  government  of 
His  wise  and  omnipotent  sceptre.  JETc  is 
Ae  King  of  grace.  The  gifts  and  graces 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  axe  dispensed  to  the 
persons  and  in  the  measure  whkib  seem 
best  to  Him.  /woZZy,  He  is  the  fiuiy  y 
angda  and  devils;  so  that  their  power  and 
agency,  in  relation  to  the  human  (kniil/, 
are  either  controlled  or  guided  by  Him. 

Kow,  this  kingdom  of  Jesus  Chiis^ 
whidi  began,  at  least,  with  the  history  of 
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the  world,  will  one  dij  be  resigned  into 
Uie  hands  of  God:  "*  Then  conieth  the 
end/  fujs  tbe  apostle,  ^  wbeo  lie  shall 
■laTe  delivered  up  the  kingdom  te  Ged 
the  Father,  that  God  mtiy  be  all  in  an.** 
Bat  ere  that  end  comes,  the  Mediator 
himself  will,  as  we  hare  airesdf  said, 
disclose  the  liistory  of  Ilis  kingdom  to  the 
fissembled  aniversc.  He  will  make  known 
"  His  wajs  and  acts*'  towards  the  child- 
ren of  men.  He  vill  meet  friend  and 
foe,  and  disclose  the  real  history  of  each 
TM.Tson  who  ever  Eyed,  from  tlie  first 
aoment  of  his  birth  to  tbe  moment  of 
hifl  trial;  and  of  each  family,  and  city, 
and  kingdom,  from  their  rise  till  their 
final  extinction  in  the  dust;  and  thus 
the  universe  shall  know  how  His  govern- 
ment over  human  afiiurs,  in  all  ages  and 
dim -s,  has  been  conducted ;  and  in  what 
manner  His  authority  and  power  over 
all  things  for  Hia  Church  has  been  exer- 
cised ;  that  it  may  be  acknowledged  by 
proofs  undeniable,  whether  He  was,  in- 
de<»d,  worthy  to  have  received  snch 
liouonr  aod  power  in  the  great  and  uni- 
versal kingdom  of  Jehovah ! 

Bat  lastly,  there  is  a  reaaon  why  Jesus 
should  be  Judge,  from  Hie  peetdiar  relo' 
tiomskip  to  the  Chvreh,  "  He  created  all 
thiDga,that  unto  principalities  and  powers 
might  be  known  of  the  Church  the  mani- 
fold wisdom  of  God."  And  He  is  now, 
in  rirtae  of  what  He  has  as  a  priest, 
made  Head  over  all  things  for  the  Church 
as  a  king.  "  Because  He  humbled  him- 
adf,  God  hath  highly  exalted  Him."  The 
grand  end  of  His  whole  medial^irial  leign 
ii«  "  that  unto  God  might  be  glory  in  the 
Ckurdi  hy  Chrltt  Jesus"  But  the  w«rk 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  Mediator,  will  not 
have  terminated,  nor  will  He  receive  His 
fall  joy  and  reward,  until  He  raises  His 
peo|de  frosa  their  graTea,  and  gathers  His 
dect  from  tke  &mr  winds  o(  heaT«a ;  notil 
fis  opens  tlie  Book  of  Life,  aiod  from  this 
biographical  record  adduces  evidenoe  of  the 
RtTitj  of  their  loyalty,  aod  of  their  love 
to  the  King ;  aad  i^veftla  the  glory  of  all 
His  dealing!  towmde  them  la  «very  ages 
— ontil,  in  one  word,  the  Clraffch,  of  wUch 
He  was  ^  Head,  whleh  "Ho  k^ved," 
▼hich  He  ^purchased  with  His  own 
bloody"  and   ''sanctified   and   deanaed 


witli  the  washing  of  the  water  of  Hia 
word,"  shall  be  presented  to  himself,  not 
having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing, 
but  holy  and  without  Uemish!  Hia 
judgment  of  the  Church  will  be  the  eon- 
summation  of  His  mediatorial  glory,  and. 
the  fulness  of  His  reward  I 

As  to  the  time  when  Jesus  Christ  shall 
judge  the  world,  we  are  ignorant.  ^  Of 
that  day  knoweth  no  man,  not  even  the 
angels.  We  know  only  that  it  will  come 
suddeoly — "  as  a  thief  in  the  night,'* — 
upon  the  whole  world,  (Matthew  xxir. 
36-42)— and  "  that  we  ^liall  not  all  sleep, 
but  we  shall  all  be  changed  in  a  moment^ 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last 
trump  ;  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and 
the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and 
we  shall  be  changed." 

No  words  of  man  can  venture  upon 
any  description  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Judge,  or  the  accompaniments  of  that 
great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord.  But 
wc  conclude  our  present  tbouglita  by  a 
few  Scripture  statements  upon  tliis  so* 
lemn  theme. 

Katth.  xvi.  27. 

*•  For  thu  Son  of  man  shall  come  In  the  glory 

of  Uis  Father,  with  His  angels ;  and  thea  He 

shall  reward  every  man  according  to  kia  works.  * 

Mattb.  lEziv.  30,  31. 
'*  And  then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of 
man  in  heaven ;  and  then  shall  atl  the  tribes  of 
the  earth  mourn,  and  they  shall  see  the  Son  of 
man  coming  in  tbeaslouds  of  heaven  with  power 
and  great  glory.  And  He  shall  send  His  angels 
with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  they  shall 
gather  together  His  eteet  from  the  four  wkida, 
from  one  end  of  baaven  to  the  other%" 

1  Tnaas.  ir.  15.17. 
"  For  tfaAa  we  say  unte  you  by  the  word  of  the 

Lord,  that  we  which  are  alire,  and  remain  unto 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  sImII  not  prevent  them 
which  are  asleep.  For  the  Lord  hhnaelf  iriiail  de- 
scend from  heaven  with  a  rfiottt,  with  the  voice 
of  «he  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God :  and 
the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first :  then  we  which 
are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up  together 
with  them  in  the  cAotids,  to  meet  Che  Lard  in  the 
air  :  and  so  aha]!  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord. 

2  Tbibs.  i.  7.  8. 
'*  And  to  you  who  are  troubled  rest  with  us, 

when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  ha^ 
ven  with  His  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire.  tak. 
ing  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and 
that  obey  not  the  4}«epel  si  smt  UasA  Jeew 
Christ.** 

2FiXSBlSLlfll 
••  BKi  tte  day  of  the  Lord  nill  oome  aa  a  thief 
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in  the  night ;  fai  tha  which  tha  heavMii  diiJI  pMS 
away  with  a  great  noUe,  and  the  elemenU  eball 
melt  with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also,  and  the 
works  that  are  therehi,  shall  he  burnt  np.** 
Rbt.  XX.  IMS. 
"And  I  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and  Him 
that  flat  onjit,  firom  whose  &ce  the  earth  and  the 
heaven  fled  away  ;  and  there  was  found  no  place 
for  them.  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great, 
stand  before  God :  and  the  books  were  opened ; 
and  another  book  was  opened,  which  is  the  book 
of  life,  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those 
things  which  were  written  in  the  books  accord- 
ing to  their  works.  And  the  sea  gave  np  the 
dead  which  were  to  it ;  and  death  and  heU  de- 
livered  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them':  and 
they  were  Judged  erery  inan  according  to  their 
works." 

(To  he  continued,) 


MEMORY. 

A  pen— to  register ;  a  key" 
That  winds  through  secret  wards. 
Are  well  aaaigned  to  memory 
By  allegoric  bards. 

As  aptly,  also,  xnlght  be  given 

A  pencil  to  her  band ; 

That,  softening  objects,  sometimes  even 

Outstrips  the  heart's  demand. 

That  smoothes  foregone  distress,  the  lines 
Of  lingering  care  subdues, 
Long.Tanished  happiness  refines. 
And  clothes  In  brighter  hues  ; 

Tet,  like  a  tool  of  fancy,  works 
Those  spectres  to  dilate 
That  sturtle  conscience,  as  she  lurks 
Within  her  lonely  seat. 

Oh  I  that  our  lives,  which  flee  so  fast. 
In  purity  were  such. 
That  not  an  image  of  the  past 
Should  fear  that  pencil's  touch  t 

Retirement  then  might  hourly  look 
Upon  a  soothing  scene. 
Age  steal  to  his  allotted  nook 
Contented  and  serene. 

With  heart  as  calm  as  lakes  that  sleep. 

In  frosty  moonlight  glistening ; 

Or  mountain  rivers,  where  they  creep 

Along  a  channel  smooth  and  deep. 

To  their  own  £sr  off  murmurs  listening. 

WORDSW<»RTB. 


Oh  I  that  we  two  were  straying 

Down  the  stream  of  the  soft  spring  breeze ; 

like  children  with  riolets  playing 

In  the  shade  of  the  whispering  trees. 

Oh !  that  we  two  sat  dreaming 

On  the  sward  of  some  sheep-trimmed  down. 

Watching  the  white  mist  steaming 

Over  river,  and  mead,  and  tovrn. 

Oh  I  that  we  two  lay  sleeping 

In  our  nest  in  the  chnrchyard  sod. 

With  our  limbs  at  rest  on  the  quiet  earth's  breast. 

And  our  souls  at  home  with  God  I 

IKinOBtBY. 


JSTRAY  THOUOBtS." 

The  essence  of  religion  is  supreme  K>Te 
to  God.  The  essence  of  sin  is  supreme 
loTe  to  selfl 

LoTO  says,  it  is  more  hlessed  to  give. 
Self  says,  it  is  more  blessed  to  get. 

We  can  only  know,  possess,  and  love 
ourselves,  by  knowing,  possessing,  and 
loving  our  God. 

Love  is  both  light  and  life. 

Men  look  to  what  they  do,  seldom  to 
what  they  are.  But  to  do  good,  we  must 
ftegood. 

Beally  to  like  moral  excellence,  and  to> 
beHkeitfUe  one. 

Unless  we  love  worth,  we  are  not 
worth  love. 

The  old  covenant  said,  '*  Do  this  and 
live ;"— the  new  says,  "  Live  and  do  this.*' 

We  must  first  go  to  Christ  for  works, 
before  we  can  have  works  for  Christ. 

Christ  came  to  save  sinners ;  but  there 
are  no  "  worthy"  sinners. 

To  reject  the  offer  of  salvation  because 
"we  are  unworthy  of  being  saved,"  ia 
really  to  reject  Christ's  testimony  of  love 
to  sinners,  as  unworthy  of  being  belicTed. 

"  If  thou  canst  help !"  cries  the  doubt- 
ing; "if  thou  canst  heUeve  t*  replies  the 
Saviour. 

It  is  not  the  sinner,  but  the  Saviop, 
who  ever  pleads  in  vain  I  When  the  sin- 
ner "  knocks,"  the  Saviour  opens  ;  bat 
does  the  sinner  open  when  the  Saviour 
knocks  ?  Alas  I— how  long  does  He  cry- 
without,  and  utter  His  voice  in  the  streets, 
saying,  "  Behold,  I  stand  at  %  door,  and 
knock!" 

Does  God  love  a  cheerful  giver ;  and  is 
He  not  one  himself? 

The  man  who  does  not  find  heaven  in 
his  soul  here,  will  not  find  his  soul  in 
heaven  hereafter. 

The  only  way  to  take  men  out  of  hell, 
is  to  take  hell  out  of  men. 

How  are  wicked  sfarits  in  any  other 
world  more  mysterious  than  wicked  men 
in  this  one  ? 

The  only  way  to  resist  Satan,  is  not  to 
resist,  but  to  yield  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 
"  He  that  is  bom  of  God,  keepeth  (or 
taketh  care)  of  himself,  and  that  evil  one 
toucheth  him  not." 

God's  word  is  not  a  light  to  illuminate 
the  whole  horizon  of  possible  knowledge, 
but  a  "lamp  to  our  path"— always  suffi- 
cient to  guide  our  steps,  though  not  to 
satisfy  our  curiosity. 

The  two  most  difficult  journeys  any 
man  can  take,  are  out  of  himself,  and  into 
himself. 

N. 
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THE  DAY  OF  THE  KESURRECTION. 


OcK  Lord  WM  Inuifid  befove  stuuefc  upon 
Fnday  creniiig.  Hib  body  lay  in  the 
tomb  dimog  Satordi^»  Ihe  Jewiab  fiab- 
buh.  The  third  dajr  began  afUtr  siuuet 
oa  Satnrdaj  oTening*  Sone  time  dmag 
the  b^aniog  of  the  thixd  day,  (our  dab- 
bath,}  prohftbly  immediately  before  tiw- 
ciK^  there  waa  g  ^reat  earthquake^  and . 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from 
hearen,  and  came  and  reeled  ba<^  the 
etoM  firooi  the  door,  and  mU  npon  it. 
^His  conatenance  waa  like  lightning* 
aad  hia  raiment  white  as  anow ;  and  for 
idr  of  him  the  keepers  did  afaake^  and 
}«caiae  aa  dead  men."  OnrLord  arose 
in  the  pceaenoe  of  the  angela  only.  But 
then  waa  no  oonfoalon  or  haatc^  bat  order 
and  peace  witliio  the  aeptdcbre.  The 
Uaen  clotbea  which  were  about  His  body 
were  laid  by  themselves^  and  the  napkin 
vhich  waa  about  His  head  was  wrapped 
together  in  a  place  by  itself.  Immedi- 
ately aAer  the  resnrrectioo,  and  before 
any  of  the  disciples  went  to  the  sepul- 
chre the  Boman  watch  had  gone  to  the 
dty,  and  ahewed  unto  the  chief  priests 
all  that  was  done. 

Very  early  in  the  morning,  when  the 
son  waa  about  to  rise,  but  while  it  was 
jet  twilight,  some  of  the  women  who  had 
been  present  at  the  cniciflxion,^Mar7 
Magdalene,  Maiy  mother  of  James, 
Salome,  Joanna,  and  a  few  others  whose 
names  are  not  mentioned,— went  to  the 
sepokfare  with  the  spioes  which  they  had 
prepared.  On  their  way  they  questioned 
aaoBg  tbemselves  how  they  should  re- 
Qove  the  stone,  ''for  it  was, great,"  and 
get  acoeas  to  the  body  of  Jesus.  But  on 
arriring  at  the  sepulchre,  they  found  the 
stone  rolled  away,  which  greatly  per- 
jdezed  them.  They  entered  the  sepul- 
chre, and  at  once  saw  that  the  body  of 
JGsaa  waa  not  there,  on  which  it  is  prob- 
abia  that  Mary  Magdalene  immediately 
ran  off  to  the  dty  to  tell  Peter  and  John, 
«ho  aecm  to  haye  lived  in  a  different 
qnarter  from  the  rest  of  the  disoiples.  But 
wbll*  the  other  women  remained  in  the 
sot  knowiqg  what  to  think, 


there  sodden^  appeared  two  angels  la 
shining  guments.  The  women  were 
airaid,  and  bowed  their  faces  to  tlie 
earth ;  but  they  said,  *'  Be  not  affrighted ; 
ye  seek  Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  was 
crucified.  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among 
the  dead?  He  is  not  here;  He  is  risen. 
Come  see  the  plaee  where  the  Lord  lay. 
EsnMmber  how  He  spake  unto  you  when 
He  was  yet  in  Galilee^  saying,  The  Son  of 
Man  must  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
sinful  men,  and  be  cruotfked,  and  the 
third  day  rise  again.  Go  quickly,  and 
tell  His  disciples  and  Peter  that  He  is 
risen  from  the  dead;  and«  behold,  He 
goeth  before  you  into  Gidilee;  there  ye 
shall  see  Him,  as  He  said  unto  you.  Lo, 
I  have  told  you." 

The  women  went  out  quickly  and  fled 
fjTom  the  sepulchre  with  '^  great  joy,"  yet 
**  trembling  and  amased,"  and  ran  to  tell 
the  disciples  all  they  had  seen  and  heard. 
While  on  their  way  to  the  city,  Jesus 
himself  met  them,  and  said,  "  All  hail  !** 
and  they  held  Him  by  the  feet  and  wor- 
shipped him.  Jesus  said  to  them,  "  Be 
not  afraid ;  go  tell  my  brethren  that  tbey 
go  into  Galilee,  and  there  they  shall  see 
me.'*  The  women  told  the  news  to  the 
disciples ;  but  their  words  seemed  to  them 
as  idle  tales,  and  they  believed  them  not. 

In  the  meantime,  Mary  Magdalene  had 
fouud  Peter  and  John,  and  informed 
them  of  the  disappearance  of  the  body, 
and  the  rolling  away  of  the  stone.  The 
two  disciples  instantly  hasten  with  all 
speed  to  the  sepulchre,  from  which  the 
other  women  had  departed.  John  out- 
ran Peter,  and  first  reached  the  sepul- 
chre, where,  stooping  down,  he  saw  the 
linen  clothes  lying,  but  did  not  himself 
enter.  Peter  came  up  and  entered  io, 
and  also  saw  the  order  in  which  everything 
was  laid.  John  then  also  entered,  and 
seeing  that  the  body  was  awny,  and 
had  evidently  not  been  hastily  removed, 
as  if  by  enemies,  and  could  not  have 
been  removed  by  firiends ;  and  rt^member- 
ing  now  what  Christ  himself  had  foretold, 
he  beliered  in  His  resurrection.    The  two 
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disciples  then  went  away  **  wondering  in 
themselves  at  what  was  come  to  pass." 
But  Mary  Magdalene,  who  had  followed 
them  to  the  sepulchre,  remaioed  there 
alone  after  their  departure.  She  stood 
without  weeping.  As  yet  she  bad  not 
heard  of  His  resurrection,  or  seen  any 
vision  of  aDgels ;  but,  on  stoopiog  down 
and  looking  into  the  sepulchre,  she  saw 
two  angels,  one  at  the  head  and  the  other 
at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of  Jesus  lay. 
They  said  to  her,  "  Woman,  why  weepest 
thou  ?"  She  said  to  them,  "  Because 
they  havo  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I 
know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him." 
As  she  spoke  these  words  she  turned 
round  and  saw  some  one  near  her,  whom 
she  supposed  to  be  the  keeper  of  the 
garden.  He,  too,  asks  why  she  weeps ; 
and  she  still  makes  the  same  reply,  and 
implores  him  only  to  tell  her  where  the 
body  is,  if  he  had  borne  it  away.  A 
single  word,  uttered  in  the  old  familiar 
tones,  banished  doubt  and  sorrow,  and 
restored  confidence  and  joy,—"  Mary  I" 
She  exclaimed,  "  Rabboni  I  "  or,  "  My 
dearest  master  T  and  fell  at  His  feet  to 
worship  Him.  Not  unlikely,  she  was 
under  the  false  impression  that' He  was 
now  come  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  on 
the  Passover  evening,  of  "  returning 
again"  to  His  disciples ;  and  the  hoped, 
perhaps,  that  now  was  to  commence  His 
reign  on  earth.  But  Jesus  said  to  her, 
"  Touch  me  not.  I  am  not  yet  ascended 
to  my  Father ;  but  go  to  my  brethren, 
and  sky  unto  them,  I  ascend  to  my  Fa- 

.  ther  and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God 
and  your  God !"  Mary,  in  obedience  to 
the  command  of  her  Master,  went  im- 
mediately to  the  disciples.  She  found 
them  mourning  and  weeping.  But  when 
tliey  heard  that  Jesus  who  was  crucified 
was  alive,  and  had  been  seen  by  Mary, 
the  news  yet  seemed  too  good  to  be  true, 
and  they  believed  her  not  I 

Some  time  during  the  afternoon  of  this 
day  the  Lord  appeared  to  Peter,  (1  Cor. 
XV.  5 ;  Luke  xxiv.  34 ;)  but  where  and 
how  this  interview  took  place,  we  are  not 
informed. 

In  the  evening,  two  disciples,  one  of 
them  named  Cleopas,  were  walking  from 

*  Jerusalem  to  the  village  of  Emmaus,  a 


distance  of  about  seven  or  eight  miles. 
They  talked  and  *' reasoned"  about  all 
the  things  which  had  recently  happened 
in  Jerusalem,  and  were,  visibly,  sorrow- 
fUL  Suddenly  they  we're  joined  by  one 
whom  they  knew  not, — who  asked  them 
what  was  the  subject  of  their  conversa- 
tion, and  the  cause  of  their  sadness? 
Their  hearts  are  full  with  but  one  theme, 
and  so  they,  in  turn,  inquired  if  He  was 
such  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem  as  not  to 
know  the  things  with  which  the  whole 
city  was  ringing?  The  stranger  said, 
"  What  things  ?"— when  they  tell  Him 
about  Jesus  of  Nazareth, — a  prophet 
mighty  in  deed  and  word  before  God 
and  all  the  people ;  how  the  rulers  envied 
Him ;  how  His  disciples  trusted  that  it 
was  He  who  should  restore  the  kingdom 
to  Israel ;  and  how  they  had  heard  strange 
reports  that  morning  of  His  having  been 
alive.  But  the  stranger  was  not  ignor- 
ant of  the  things  which  had  come  to  pass 
in  Jerusalem.  He  rebuked  them  for  their 
unbelief,  and  said,  '*  O  fools,  and  slow  of 
heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have 
written !  Ought  not  the  Christ  to  have 
suff*ered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into 
His  glory  ?  And  beginning  at  Moses  and 
all  the  prophets,  He  expounded  unto 
them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  con- 
cernuig  himself."  Their  hearts  burned 
within  them!  A  new  light  began  to 
beam  upon  their  minds !  They  reached 
Emmaus  towards  evening;  and,  anxioas 
to  prolong  an  intercourse  so  peculiarly 
delightful,  they  ask  the  stranger  to  re- 
main with  them,  and  to  share  their  hos- 
pitality. He,  accordingly,  entered  their 
dwelling.  Food  was  set  before  Him. 
He  took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  broke 
it,  and  gave  it  to  them.  Their  eyes  were 
opened  I  They  knew  Him !  It  is  the 
Lord  I    He  vanishes  out  of  their  sight  I 

Full  of  joy  and  wonder,  the  disciples 
returned,  that  night,  to  Jerusalem,  and 
entered  the  room  where  the  eleven  were 
assembled.  The  moment  they  entered 
they  were  saluted  with  the  joyful  intel- 
ligence, "  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and 
hath  appeared  unto  Simon  I"  They  con- 
tributed to  the  common  joy  by  narrat- 
ing what  had  just  happened  to  them- 
selves.   While  they  thus  spoke,  Jesos 
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himself  appeared  in  the  midat  of  them  I 
Terror  seized  them  aa  oa  that  night 
when  He  approached  their  Teasel  during 
the  atorm  waUdng  on  the  wayea  of  the 
sea.  Now,  aa  then,  thej  thoaght  it  was 
some  dread  apparition  from  the  world  of 
spirita.  Bat  now,  aa  then,  Jesua  calms 
their  fears,  and  said,  ''  Peace  be  nnto 
you!"— why  are  ye  troubled?  why  do 
thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts  ?  Behold 
my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  my- 
self: handle  me,  and  see ;  for  a  spirit  hath 
not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  haye." 
And  they  belieyed  not  from  yery  joy! 
But  He  ate  before  them,  and  opened 
their  underatanding,  that  they  might 
understand  the  Scriptures;  while  He 
reminded  thein  of  the  words   He  had 


often  spoken  to  them,  and  shewed  tbem 
how  it  was  written  that  He  ahould  suffer, 
and  rise  from  the  dead,  and  that  repent- 
ance and  remission  of  sins  should  be 
preached  to  all  nations.  He  then  com- 
missioned them  to  go  to  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  eyery  creature ; 
but  to  remain  in  Jerusalem  until  they 
receiyed,  in  full,  the  promise  of  the 
Father,  and  were  endued  with  i>ower 
from  on  high.  When  He  said  this  He 
breathed  upon  them,  and  bestowed  an 
earnest  of  the  Spirit,  saying,  <<Receiye 
ye  the  Holy  Ghost!" 

And  BO  ended  the  day  of  [ho  Resurrec- 
tion,—tAe  first  Lord's  day  of  the  New 
Digpensation  I 


PAUL  AT  ATHENS. 
[  (Conttnued/rom  page  18.) 


Bat  in  order  to  understand  Paul's 
address,  we  must  direct  our  attention  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  Athenians  as  well 
as  to  their  religion.  The  biographer  of  St 
Paul,  howeyer,  has  to  speak  only  of  these 
schools  which  argued  with  the  apostle, 
(Terse  18,)— yiz  :— 

THB  STOICS  AXD  EPICURBAN8. 

**The  Stoics  were  Pantheists;  and 
inach  of  their  language  is  a  curious  anti- 
cipation of  the  phraseology  of  modern 
Pantheism.  In  their  yiew,  God  was 
merely  the  Spirit  or  Heason  of  the  Uni- 
verse. The  world  was  itself  a  rational 
soul,  producing  all  things  out  of  itself, 
and  resuming  them  all  to  itself  again. 
Matter  was  inseparable  from  the  Deity. 
He  did  not  create ;  He  only  organized. 
He  merely  impressed  law  and  order  on 
the  subsunce,  which  was,  in  fact,  him- 
self. The  manifestation  of  the  Uniyersc 
was  only  a  period  in  the  deyelopment  of 
God.  In  conformity  with  these  notions 
of  the  world,  which  substitute  a  sublime 
destiny  for  the  belief  in  a  personal  Cre- 
ator and  Preseryer,  were  the  notions 
which  were  held  concerning  the  soul, 
«wi  its  relation  to  the  body.  The  soul 
WAS,  in  fact,  corporeal.  The  Stoics  said, 
that  at  death  it  would  be  burnt,  or  return 
to  be  absorbed  in  God.  Thus,  a  re- 
f^^neetion  from  the  dead,  in  the  sense 
^  wbk^h  the  Gospel  baa  revealed   it, 


must  haye  appeared  to  the  Stoics  irra- 
tionaL   - 

"  If  the  Stoics  were  Pantheists,  the  Epi- 
cureans were  virtually  Atheists.  Their 
philosophy  was  a  system  of  materialism, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word;  in 
their  view,  the  world  was  formed  by  an 
accidental  concourse  of  atoms,  and  was 
not  in  any  sense  created,  or  even  modified, 
by  the  Diyinity.  They  did  mdeed  pro- 
fess a  certain  belief  in  what  were  called 
gods ;  but  these  equivocal  divinities  were- 
merely  phantoms, — impressions  on  the 
popular  mind, — dreams,  which  had  no 
objective  reality,  or  at  least  exercised  no 
active  influence  on  the  physical  world, 
or  the  business  of  life.  The  Epicurean 
deity,  if  self-existent  at  all,  dwelt  apart,, 
in  serene  indiiference  to  all  the  affidrs  of 
the  universe.  The  universe  was  a  great 
accident,  and  sufliciently  explained  itself 
without  any  reference  to  a  higher  power.**^ 

Such  were  the  two  schools  which  Paul 
encountered  in 

THE  AGORA. 

"Thus  St.  Paul  found  philosophers 
at  Athens  among  those  whom  he  ad- 
dressed in  the  Agora.  This,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  the  common  meeting-place  of 
a  population  always  eager  for  fresh  sub- 
jects of  intellectual  curiosity.  Demos- 
thenes had  rebuked  the  Athenians  for 
this  idle  tendency  four  centuries  before, 
telling  them  that  they  were  always  crav- 
ing iSter  news  and  excitement,  at  the 
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^rery  mooient  when  destraottoii  wat  im* 
IMidtiig  over  thfitr  libttrtiaib  And  ihcy 
me  described  in  the  tame  numner,  on  the 
ocoatton  of  St.  Paul's  vUit,  as  giTing  their 
whole  leUaie  to  telling  and  hearing  some^ 
thing  newer  than  the  latest  news.  Among 
those  who  sauntered  among  the  piane- 
trees  of  the  Agora,  and  gathered  in  kaota 
undeir  the  porticos,  eagerly  discussing  the 
guestioos  of  the  day,  were  phibsophers, 
in  the  garb  of  their  severial  sects,  ready 
for  any  new  question,  on  which  they 
might  exercise  4beir  subtlety^  or  displi^ 
their  rhetoric  Among  the  other  phi- 
losophers, the  Stoics  and  Epicnreans 
would  more  especially  be  encountered; 
for  the  '  Painted  Porch'  of  !Zeno  was  in 
the  Agora  itself,  and  the  '  Qarden'  of  the 
rival  sect  was  not  ihr  distant.  To  both 
these  classes  of  hearers  and  talkers— both 
the  mere  idlers  and  the  professors  of 
philosophy— any  question  connected  with 
a  new  religion  was  peculiarly  welcome ; 
for  Athens  gave  a  ready  acceptance  to  all 
superstitions  and  ceremonies,  and  was 
glad  to  find  food  for  credulity  or  scep- 
ticism, ridicule  or  debate.  To  this  motley 
group  of  the  Agora,  St.  Paul  made  known 
the  two  great  subjects  he  had  proclaimed 
from  city  to  city.  He  spoke  aloud  of 
*  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection,  '—of  that 
Kame  which  Is  above  erery  name, — that 
consummation  whieh  ttwaitsmll  the  gene- 
imtione  of  men  who  have  suooessively 
passed  into  the  sleep  of  death.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  conversing  'daily' on 
these  subject*  with  these  whom  he  met 
His  Taried  experienee  of  me%  and  his 
fiuniliarity  with  many  modes  of  thought, 
enabled  him  to  present  these  subjecta  in 
such  a  way  as  to  arpest  attention.  As 
regards  the  philosophers,  he  was  provi- 
dentially i^epared  for  his  oollision  with 
them.  It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had 
encountered  them.  His  own  native  city 
was  a  city  of  philosophers,  and  was  espe- 
cially famous  (as  we  have  remaiked  be- 
fore) fbr  a  long  line  of  eminent  Stoics, 
and  he  was  doubtless  familiar  with  their 
language  and  opinions." 

Difierent  impressions  were  produced 
by  Paul's  words.  Some  (probably  the 
Epicureans)  said  he  was  a  babbler,  and 
veoeiTed  him  with  ridicule ;  while  others 
(the  Stoies)  were  anziolu  to  hear  of  the 
new  "daemons"  whom  he  was  calling 
upon  them  to  worship.  They  therefore 
took  him  to  the  hill  of  Areopagus,  where 
the  court  of  judicsAuxe  sat  to  condemn 
oriailBals,  and  to  decide  the  most  tolenn 
questions  connected  with  religion.  We 
hardly  think,  however,  that  there  was  in  | 


this  ease  any  triaL  The  whole  nwimUve 
leads  us  to  imagine,  that  enriosity  wt» 
the  aotire  of  the  whole  pioeeedhig;  And 
that  they  a^ioumed  ftom  the  Agoxm 
(maiket-pbuse)  to  Mar^a  Hill,  m  heitm 
more  eonveawnt,  and  move  a^ioyfiftfee 
for  listem^  to 

Paul's  jjdbiubss  to  the  ATBEyiAws. 

"There  is  no  point  in  the  annala  of 
the  first  planting  of  Christianity  which 
seizes  so  powerfully  on  the  imagination 
of  those  who  are  fkmiliar  with  the  hiatory 
of  the  ancient  woild.    Whether  we  oesi^ 
trast  the  intense  eacneatneas  of  the  man 
who  spoke,  with  the  frivolous  character 
of  those  who  surrounded  hio^ — or  con)- 
pare  the  certain  truth,  and  awful  mean- 
ing of  the  Gospel  he  revealed,  with  the 
worthless  polytheism  whieh  bad  naade 
Atliens  a  proverb  in  the  eartli, — or  even 
think  of  the  mere  words  uttered  that  day 
in  the  clear  atmosphere,  on  the  summit 
of  Mars'  Hill  in  connexion  with  the  ob- 
jects of  art,  temples,  statues,  and  altars, 
which  stood  round  on  every  side, — we 
feel  that  the  moment  was,  and  was  in- 
tended to  be,  full  of  the  most  impreaaive 
teaching  for  every  age  of   the    world. 
Close  to  the  spot  where  he  stood  waa  the 
Temple  of  Macs.    The  sanctusiy  '  of  the 
EuBienides  waa  immediately  below  hina ; 
the  Parthenon  of  Minerva  fkciag  him 
above.    Their  presence  seemed  to  chal- 
lenge the  assertion  in  which  he  declared 
here,  that  in  tkhplbs  inade  with  hands 
the  Deity  does  not  dweH    In  front  of  him, 
towering  from  its  pedestal  on  the  rock 
of  the   Acropolis, — as    the   Borromean 
Colossus,  which  at  this  day,  with  oat- 
stretched  hand,  gives  its  benediction  to 
the  low  village  of  Arona ;  or  as  the  brasen 
statue  of  the  armed  angel,  which  fVt>m 
tlie  summit  of  the   Castel    S.  Angelo 
spreads  its  wings  over  the  city  of  Kome, 
— was  the  bronze  Colossus  of  Minerva, 
armed  with  spear,  shield,  and  helmet,  as 
the  champion  of  Athens.    Standing  al- 
most beneath  its  shade,  he  pronounced 
that  the  Deity  was  not  to  be  likened  either 
to  that,  the  work  of  Phidias,  or  to  other 
forms  in  gold,  iilver,  or  stone,  graven  bj 
art,  and  man*s  device,  which  peopled  the 
scene  before  him,'     Wherever  his  eye 
was  turned,  it  saw  a  succession  of  such 
statues  and  buildings  in  every  variety 
of  form  and  situation.    On  the  rocky 
ledges  on  the  south  side  of  the  Actopolia» 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  hum  of  the  Agoray 
were  the  'objects  of  devotion'  ali^ady 
described.    And  in  the  northern  parts  o£ 
the  city,  which  are  equally  visible  from 
the  Areopagus,  on  the  level  spaces,  and 
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OQ  efei7  eniatnee^  trare  dmilar  objedi, 
to  iHiioh  we  haT«  made  no  ailurion, — 
•fid  eg^eiSMlly  that  Temple  of  Theaens, 
the  iMtioml  hettn  which  remalnB  in  un^ 
itBluiNd  boAxxtj,  to  eoahle  us  to  imagine 
whtt  Athens  wae  when  ti^  temple  woe 
only  one  emong  the  manv  ornaments  of 
that  city  which  wae  <  whtily  pvm  to  idoi- 


In  this  scene  Faal  spoke,  probably,  in 
hit  wonted  attitnde— stretching  oat  his 
hand—his  bodily  aspect  still  shewing 
that  he  had  suffered  from  weakness,  toil, 
and  pain.  The  speech,  too,  (which  we 
beg  osr  readers^  before  going  farther, 
carefijly  to  pemee,)  is  a  masterpiece. 
His  position  was  one  of  great  nicety. 
Had  he  openly  attacked  the  nationnl 
gods,  his  situation  would  have  been  one 
of  great  danger;  but  he  avoids  the  dif- 
flcttlty,  nay,  he  makes  it  a  road  to  the 
convictions  of  his  hearers.  He  seeks  to 
draw  them  away  from  polytheism,  by 
telling  them  that  he  was  making  known 
to  them  that  God  whom  they  were  ignor- 
antly  endeavouring  to  worship.  He  tells 
them  that  he  had  seen  an  altar  bearing 
a  certain  inscription;  and  taking  this 
inscription  as  his  text,  he  addressed  them 
in  the  words  of  eternal  wisdom.  For  a 
time  they  listened,  until  he  began  to 
speak  to  them  of  the  resurrection,  when 
some  began  to  mock  him ;  others^  in  the 
spirit  of  Felix,  said,  that  they  would 
hear  Mm  again  on  the  matter.  Thus 
the  awembly  broke  up,  and  Paul  was 
dismissed. 

But  the  apostle's  labours  were  not 
fruitless ;  some  believed.  The  following 
nmarks  characterize 

THE  MATURE  AWD  RESULTS  OF  TAUL'S 
ADDRESS. 

"We  cannot  fail  to  notice  how  the 
sentences  of  this  intorrupted  speech  are 
constructed  to  meet  the  cases  in  succes- 
sion of  every  class  of  which  the  audience 
was  composed.  Each  word  in  the  ad- 
dress ia  adapted  «t  once  to  win  and  to 
Kboke.  The  Athenians  were  proud  of 
evorythiog  that  related  to  the  origin  of 
their  nee,  and  the  home  "where  they 
dwelt.  8t.  Paul  tells  them  that  he  was 
fttuek  %f  the  aapeet  of  their  city ;  but 
he  sh0WB  them  that  the  place  and  the 
time  ap|i0ftiited  for  eaeh  nation's  existence 
are  paite  of  one  great  scheme  of  Provid- 


enoe;  and  that  nae  God  ia  the  commmi 
Father  of  all  natiene  of  the  earth.  For 
the  general  and  more  ii^orant  popalation, 
some  of  whom  were  doabtleas  listenings 
a  word  of  approbation  is  bestowed  on  the 
care  they  gave  to  the  highest  of  all  con- 
cerns; but  they  are  admonished  that 
tdolatiy  degrades  all  worship,  and  leads 
men  away  from  tme  notions  of  the  Deity. 
That  more  educated  and  more  imagin- 
ative  dase  of  heavera,  who  deUghted  in 
the  diversified  mythology,  that  personi- 
fied the  operations  of  nature,  and  local* 
ized  the  divine  presence  in  sanctaaries 
adorned  by  poetry  and  art,  are  led  from 
the  thought  of  their  favoorite  shrines  and 
customary  sacrifices,  to  views  of  that 
awful  Being  who  is  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  the  one  Author  of  uni- 
versal life.  <  Up  to  a  certain  point  in 
this  high  view  of  the  Supreme  Being)  the 
philosopher  of  the  Garden,  as  well  as  of 
the  Porch,  might  listen  with  wonder 
and  admiration.  It  soared,  indeed,  high 
aliove  the  vulgar  religion;  but  in  the 
lofty  and  serene  Deity,  who  disdained  to 
dwell  in  the  earthly  temple,  and  needed 
nothing  from  the  hand  of  man,  the  Epi- 
curean might  almost  suppose  that  he 
heard  the  language  of  his  own  teacher. 
But  tho  next  sentence,  which  asserted 
the  prorrdence  of  God  as  the  active,  cre- 
ative energy, — as  the  conservative,  the 
ruling,  the  ordaining  principle, — annihil- 
ated at  once  the  atomic  theory,  and  the 
pfovemment  of  blind  chance,  to  which 
Epicnms  ascribed  the  origin  and  preserv- 
ation of  the  universeb'  And  when  the 
Stoic  heard  the  apostle  say  that  we 
ought  to  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
Deity  without  tlie  intervention  of  earthly 
objects,  and  that  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being  in  Him^t  might  have 
seemed  like  an  echo  of  his  own  thought — 
until  the  proud  philosopher  learnt  that  it 
was  no  pantheistic  diffusion  of  power  and 
order  of  which  the  apostle  spoke,  but  a 
living  centre  of  government  and  love — 
that  the  world  was  ruled,  not  by  the  iron 
necessity  of  Fate,  but  by  the  providenoe 
of  a  personal  God— and  that  from  the 
proudest  philosopher,*  repentance  and 
meek  submission  were  sternly  exacted. 
Above  an,  we  are  called  upon  to  netioe 
how  the  attention  e(  the  wiiole  andience  is 
concentered  at  the  last  upon  Jesus  Chezst, 
though  His  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
whole  speech.  Before  St.  Paul  was  taken 
to  the  Areopagus,  he  had  been  preaching 
<  Jesus  and  the  resurrection ;'  and  though 
his  discourse  w«8  intetrupted,  this  was 
the  last  impression  he  left  on  the  minda 
of  those  who  heard  htm.  And  the  im- 
pression was  such  as  not  merely  to  ex- 
cite or  gratify  an  intellectual  curiosity^ 
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but  to  Btartle  and  search  the  conscience. 
Not  only  had  a  revival  from  the  dead 
been  granted  to  that  man  whom  God  had 
ordained,  but  a  day  had  been  appointed 
on  which  by  Him  the  world  must  be 
Judged  in  righteousness. 

'*  Whatever  may  have  been  the  im- 
mediate results  of  St.  Paul's  sojourn  at 
Athens,  its  real  fruits  are  those  which 
remain  to  us  still.  That  speech  on  the 
Areopagus  Is  an  imperishable  monument 
of  the  first  victory  of  Christianity  over 
Paganism.  To  make  a  sacred  applica- 
tion of  the  words  used  by  the  Athenian 
historian,  it  was  *  no  mere  effort  for  the 
moment  ;*  but  it  is  a  <  perpetual  posses- 
sion,' wherein  the  Church  finds  ever  fresh 
supplies  of  wisdom  and  guidance.  It  is 
in  Athens  we  learn  what  is  the  highest 
.j>oint  to  which  unassisted  human  nature 
can  attain ;  and  here  we  learn,  also,  the 
language  which  the  Gospel  addresses  to 
man  on  his  proudest  eminence  of  unaided 
strength.  God,  in  His  providence,  has 
preserved  to  us,  In  fullest  provision,  the 


literature  which  unfolds  to  us  all  the  life 
of  the  Athenian  people,  in  its  glory  and 
its  shame ;  and  He  has  ordained  that  one 
conspicuous  passage  in  the  Holy  Volume 
should  be  the  speech,  in  which  His  ser- 
vant addressed  that  people  as  ignorant 
idolaters,  called  them  to  repentance,  and 
warned  them  of  judgment.  And  it  can 
hardly  bq  deemed  profane^  if  we  trace 
to  the  same  divine  providence  the  pre- 
servation of  the  very  imagery  which  sur- 
rounded the  speaker— not  only  the  sjea, 
and  the  mountains,  and  the  sky,  which 
change  not  with  the  decay  of  nations — 
but  even  the  very  temples,  which  remain, 
after  wars  and  revolutions,  on  their  an- 
cient pedestals  in  astonishing  perfection. 
We  are  thus  provided  with  a  poetic, 
and  yet  a  truthful  commentary  on  the 
words  that  were  spoken,  once  for  all,  at 
Athens;  and  art  and  nature  have  been 
commissioned  from  above  to  enframe  the 
portrait  of  that  apostle,  who  stands  for 
ever  on  the  Areopagus  as  the  teacher  of 
the  Gentiles." 


NOTES  FROM  MY  JOURNAL. 

Ualftgft^  Climate 'Cathednl— Works  of  Art— The  Alcaxaba— Scenery— Granada—The  Past— 
The  Yankee  Captain. 


It  was  a  wild  stormy  night  that  in 
which  I  caught  the  last  glance  of  the  old 
wairior-rock  as  we  voyaged  towards 
Malaga.  The  clouds  hung  darkly  on  his 
lofty  crest,  as  his  grey  rocky  outline  lay 
between  us  and  the  fiery  glare  of  the 
setting  sun,  while  the  sullen  cannon 
boomed  from  the  rampart,  and  went 
sounding  heavily  far  into  the  gathering 
gloom,  to  proclaim  the  beginning  of  the 
night-watch. 

Ten  hour's  sail  brought  us  to  anchor, 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  in  the 
harbour  of  Malaga,  in  as  calm  and  peace- 
ful a  scene  as  can  be  well  pictured.  The 
waves,  unrufiled  (y  a  breath,  were  al- 
ready alive  with  the  large  shore  boats, 
full  of  their  noisy  crews,  plying  between 
the  shipping  and  the  pier,  while  our  deck 
was  soon  crowded  by  the  officers  of  the 
**  Dogana,"  all  intent  on  what  bribes  they 
could  by  any  arts  extort  After  break- 
fast I  lauded,  along  with  some  friends 
whose  companionship  I  had  been  fortun- 
ate in  obtaining,  and  proceeded  to  kill  off 
our  lions  with  as  much  expedition  as  was 


consistent  with  their  size  and  value. 
Having  secured  some  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  residents,  we  were  soon  put  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  every  information 
we  desired. 

The  hotels  were  full  of  invalid  English, 
seeking,  in  this  delicious  climate,  that 
health  which  was  denied  them  in  their 
own ;  and  certainly,  if  there  be  on  earth 
a  spot  on  which  lieaven  looks  with  a 
favouring  smiloi  and  breathes  her  gentlest, 
it  is  this.  Situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
beauteous  vale,  whose  sheltered  windings 
steal  away  among  the  mountains ;  fanned 
by  the  soft  Seabreeze,  which  here  seldom 
increases  into  the  dreaded  Levanter; 
and  surrounded  by  the  most  luxuriant 
vegetation,  Malaga  may  well  be  looked 
upon  as  combining  many  of  the  requisites 
for  restoring  the  enfeebled  energies. 
Death  here,  at  least,  comes  with  gender 
tread,  and  the  spirit  seems  with  less  pain 
to  pass  away  from  earth.  The  green  sod 
of  the  English  burying-ground  covers  the 
remains  of  many  of  our  countrymen  who 
have  died  either  here  or  in  some  other 
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part  of  the  soutli  of  Spain ;  for  here,  or 
in  Cadiz  aod  Madrid  alone,  will  Catliolic 
toleration  allow  a  heretic's  bones  to  rest 
in  peace. 

Malaga,  though  still  a  considerable 
seaport,  is  nothing  now  to  what  it  has 
been.  Under  the  enlightened  dominion 
of  the  Moorish  Caliphs  of  Gfanada,  it 
was  the  entrepdt  for  the  merchandise  of 
the  East.  Galleys  from  every  quarter  of 
the  then  known  world  might,  in  her  hey- 
day, be  seen  at  anchor  in  her  harbour ; 
while  the  choice  wares  of  every  clime 
were  sought  for  in  her  marts.  Malaga 
was  then  emphatically  called,  "  the  hand 
and  mouth  of  Granada." 

The  cathedral  was,  of  coarse,  first 
▼uited  by  ns.  The  building  itself  is  un- 
finished, and  comparatively  of  recent  con- 
stnictlon,  so  that  it  lacks  that  venerable 
aspect  BO  essential  to  such  a  pile.  Many 
of  the  statues  and  paintings  which  adorn 
the  interior  are  quite  new  and  glary,  and 
consequently  disagreeably  remind  one  of 
the  idolatrous  uses  which  they  subserve, 
having  none  of  the  sanctity  of  age  and 
grandeur  of  design,  which,  at  least,  com- 
mands our  respect,  if  they  do  not  win  our 
admiration.  If  a  painting  or  group  of 
statuary  be  the  inspiration  of  some  great 
mind,— the  product  not  merely  of  human 
hands,  but  of  human  thought,— embody- 
ing the  exalted  idea  which  such  a  genius 
is  capable  of  conceiving  of  some  fact  of 
religious  belief,  or,  it  may  be,  of  some 
incident  in  the  history  of  one  whose  holy 
life  and  active  charity  have  gained  him 
immortality,  then,  though  we  cannot 
submit  to  the  teaching  of  that  faith  which 
encourages  its  votaries  to  prostrate  them- 
selves before  the  great  work  of  art,  yet 
we  feel  the  subduing  power  of  such  a 
presence  in  our  inmost  soul,  and  forget 
the  error  of  its  worshippers.  But  when 
we  behold  the  pliant  crowd  kneel  before 
some  senseless  block  or  miserable  daub, 
whoso  every  lino  breathes  of  earth,  our 
whole  soul  loathes  the  insult  to  taste, 
religion,  and  reason.  Leal  and  Cano 
have,  however,  touched  with  their  master 
hand  some  of  the  scenes  depicted  in  this 
church. 

Fruit  is  at  present  the  great  commo- 
dity of  export   from  Malaga, — ^raisin?. 


almonds,  figs,  grapes,  and  wines.  The 
Muscatel  grape,  of  world-wide  fame,  may 
here  be  had  for  a  trifle,  while  oranges 
and  figs  of  the  most  delicate  flavour  in- 
vite every  passer-by.  A  million  and  a-half 
of  boxes  of  raisins  are  annually  exported, 
chiefly  to  the  United  States,— the  Valen- 
tian  raisin  being  that  mostly  in  demand 
in  the  English  market.  I  was  told  by  a 
resident  gentleman  that  I  had  been 
grossly  cheated  in  only  obtaining  six 
oranges  in  an  investment  I  made  of  a 
penny! 

But  the  pride  of  Malaga  is  the  Alca- 
zaba,  or  ancient  fortress-palace  of  the 
Moorish  kings,  with  the  hoary  castle 
which  overlooks  it,  both  so  closely  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  most  stirring 
scenes  in  the  romantic  history  of  the 
Moors.  We  visited  both  with  deep  inter- 
est. The  Aicazaba  retains  but  few 
traces  of  its  former  splendour,  as  the 
hand  of  time,  though  laid  with  a  gentle 
touch  in  these  faroured  climes,  has,  in 
the  long  lapse  of  ages,  marred  its  glory. 
Enough,  however,  yet  remains  to  convey 
to  one  a  faint  conception  of  what  its  im- 
posing grandeur  must  have  be^n,  when 
it  formed  one  of  the  chief  resorts  of  its 
eastern  monarchs.  The  Gibrolfaro,  or 
castle,  stands  at  a  great  height,  com- 
manding all  the  town ;  and  still  exhibits, 
in  its  mighty  walls  and  pondrous  but- 
resses,  the  invincible  strength  which 
enabled  the  unconquerable  Gomeres, 
headed  by  the  famous  Moorish  captain, 
Hamet  el  Zegri,  to  make  such  a  memor- 
able defence  against  the  Christian  army 
under  Perdinand.  In  looking  from  its 
massy  ramparts,  now  crumbled  by  the 
breath  of  the  sea-breeze,  one  passes  in 
imagination  back  to  olden  times,  when 
beneath  these  now  rent  and  ruinous 
towers  was  spread  the  stately  panoply 
of  the  Christian  camp,  covering  the  neigh- 
bouring eminences  with  its  white  tents ; 
and  when,  under  these  very  walls,  the 
champions  of  two  antagonistic  faiths 
warred  with  all  the  inveterate  hate  reli- 
gion— how  falsely  so  called !— alone  can 
inspire. 

What  a  scene  in  its  beauty — and,  above 
all,  in  its  soul- stirring  memories— here 
met  our  gaze !     On  one  side  was  the  busy 
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iMrboan  idl  life  and  hurry,— beyond,  tlie 
warelem  sea  lay  like  a  burnished  minor, 
umlimuied,  save  where  a  fleecy  chHi«1 
east  its  soaioe  darkening  shade,  <yr  the 
trembling  shadofr  of  a  ealm-staid  ship 
rested  peacefblly  on  its  bosom ;  as  it 
stretched  away  in  shining  splendour,  till 
the  broken  outline  of  tlie  mountains  of 
Africa  loonrad  throusrh  the  golden  hsze. 
Below,  the  city,  with  its  churches  and 
convents,  picturesque  bouses,  and  sunny 
gardens,  gleamed  gaily.  Inland  extended 
the  fruitful  Vega,  with  its  luxuriant 
orchards,  far  back  amidst  the  rugged 
mountains,  displaying  here  and  there 
its  irrigating  stream  in  silvery  links 
asnidst  the  foliage;  while  the  whole 
landward  was  shut  in  by  gigantic  moun- 
tains, "  rough  with  crags,"  towering  up- 
wards in  serrated  ridges  to  the  clouds. 
In  that  very  valley,  now  so  peaceful, 
were  fought  some  of  the  most  sanguinary 
struggles  of  that  desperate  war  which,  the 
fanatic  spirit  of  the  middio  ages  waged 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Moslem  from 
his  favourite  land.  Many  a  time  and 
oft,  in  the  nanx)w  space  left  between 
these  my  rocks,  has  tiie  chosen  chivalry 
of  Europe,  aye,  and  the  gleaming  banner 
of  St.  George,  been  seen  in  deadly  combat 
with  the  heroic  Moor,  whose  valour, 
though  exerted  for  his  altars  and  hearth, 
was  ever  tempered  by  the  most  sensi- 
tive chivalry.  These  mountain  wind- 
ings, now  undisturbed,  save  by  the  timid 
note  of  the  solitary  bird,  have  re-echoed 
to  the  fierce  war-trump  of  contending 
hosts;  and  every  pinnacle  and  crevice 
has  blazed  with  the  warning  flame  of  the 
beacon-flrc.  But  to  me,  the  most  deeply 
interesting  object  of  all  was  the  narrow 
white  line  that  scaled  the  loHy  crest  of 
tite  distant  moun^in,  and  marked  the 
road  to  Granada !  The  very  name  called 
up  such  a  host  of  associations,  which 
tnm  childhood  had  captivated  my  mind. 
The  accounts  I  had  so  often  read  of  the, 
Alhambra,  likened  by  the  Moors  to  *'  a 
silver  vase  filled  with  emeralds  and  ja- 
cyntba,**  with  iU  airy  halls,  fairy  foun- 
tains and  portals, 

.    .    .    **  BeaTptnred  de«p 
With  iiMigsry  beantiAil  aa  a  dr  Mm  ;*  * 

of  its  hanging  gesdens,  which  presented 


every  enchantment  which  wood,  water, 
and  flower,  oould  impart;  of  the  magic 
splendour  of  the  Halls  of  Abencermges  ; 
and  of  the  Ambassadores,  and  of  the  re^ 
nowned  Court  of  Lions,  once  perfomed 
with  all  the  incense  of  Yamen,  the  whole 
canopied  by  a  sky  so  serene,  as  to  liftve 
caused  itainlmbitants  to  thinlc  that  para- 
dise itself  must  lie  embosomed  in  its  bine 
depths,  came  in  saddening  recollection 
over  my  mind ;  fbr  now 
*'  The  lonely  cpider's  thin  fnrey  P»I1 

Wares  slowly  wideniti(f  o*er  the  wall  ( 

The  bat  builds  in  the  fasrcm  bower. 

And  in  the  fortress  of  his  power 

The  owl  usurps  the  beacon. tower ; 

The  wild.dog  howls  o'er  the  fotlntftin's  brink 

With  bai&ed  thirst  and  famine  grim  ; 

For  the  stream  has  shrunk  from  its  xuarble 
bed. 

Where  the  weeds  and  the  desolate  dust  are 
spread.** 

Yes !  there  lay  Granada,  whose  meteor- 
like splendour  shot  across  the  murky 
darkness  of  the  middle  sges,  lighting:  op, 
for  a  moment,  with  its  evanescent  glory, 
the  universal  gloom  ;  and  in  whose  shady 
retirement,  science,  philosophy,  and 
poetry,  found  a  congenial  retreat  to  ger- 
minate in  increasing  splendour  on  the 
tardy  return  of  a  better  age.  Nay,  behind 
that  very  jagged  peak  stood  the  so-ofl 
wildly  contested  fortress  of  Alhama,  the 
cradle  of  chivalry;  and  the  dirge  at  the 
loss  of  which  is  yet  one  of  Spain's  moat 
plaintive  laments.  Hardly  beyond  lay 
the  mountain  summit  frorn  which  Bcmb- 
dil,  "the  unfortunate,"  with  his  exiled 
nobles,  turned  in  unspeakable  anguish  to 
gaze,  for  the  last  time,  on  their  beloved 
city. 

Rushing  like  a  steibless  torrent  over 
conquered  nations,  receiving  their  polish^ 
and  engrafting  their  institutions  on  their 
own,  the  Moorish  conquerors  of  Granada 
exhibited  in  their  public  establishmenta 
a  completeness  which  has  never  ainoe 
been  equalled.  Though  debased  by  a  re- 
ligion which  is  perhaps  the  least  calcu- 
lated of  any  to  deTclope  the  faculties  and 
promote  the  advancement  of  scienoev 
and  which,  in  modem  times,  we  have 
seen  keep  a  great  nation  stagnant,  even 
amidst  the  inspiration  of  the  moat  daa* 
sic  region  of  the  world,  the  Spanish 
Moors  readMd  a  r&ry  liigh  standard  of 
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Btenry  enhure,  the  fhiito  of  which,  ttn« 
ftfftimately  lor  hamanity,  hure  heen  h»t 
»  w  by  the  TtndaUstn  of  their  oooqaer- 
«iw,  vbo,  in  tlseir  boasted  enHghtenment, 
lieetooyed  the  records  of  their  literatare. 
It  «M  coeonnted  a  mark  of  eommendaUe 
fttthia  Ferdinand  *'the  Catholic,**  that 
he  bamed,  in  one  great  auUhda-fe^  15,000 
Arab  wvkrks  on  science!  The  gorem* 
ment  of  the  Moors,  though  despotic  in 
the  higtiest  degree,  presented  the  curious 
and  vnpanlleled  anomaly  of  a  despotism 
veiidiDg  its  absolutism  to  promote  the 
odtiTation  and  diffasion  of  letters.  In 
•iiort,  the  phantom-liice  existence  of  this 
people,  with  the  splendid  magnificence  of 
their  existing  remains,  impress  the  mind 
with  a  feeling  of  awe  akin  to  fear ;  and  his 
heart  is  indeed  in  keeping  with  the  cold 
attlitaiianism  of  our  age,  who  can  read 
the  record  of  their  conquest,  mild  and 
benignant  sway,  noonday  glory,  cruel 
persecution,  chiralrous  and  heroic  resist- 
esee,  and  final,  fierce,  unrelenting  expul- 
sion, without  a  tear,  so  true  is  it  that 

"  Men  are  tre.  Mid  mtut  griere,  vthen  even  the 


W  tint  wliicfa  once  was   great  has  passed 
awjij.*' 

Little  more  is  to  be  found  to  interest  one 
in  Midaga.  Manufactures  have  a  feeble 
existeoce,  languishing  under  the  cut- 
throat policy  of  the  Spanish  goremment. 
So  doaely  protected  are  the  commodities 
of  home  produce,  that  the  wholesome 
eompetition  of  foreign  interference,  so 
cecenary  to  stimulate  the  phlegmatic 
Spaniard,  is  wanting  in  most  things ;  and 
«hen  permitted,  the  native  producer  has 
s*  little  of  the  •*  go-a^head"  in  his  com- 
poeitfon,  that  he  has  no  chance  in  the 
nee.  A  small  cotton  manufhctory,  in 
vhidi  tfie  workmen  are  mostly  English, 
tame  oot  thp  coarser  class  of  goods,  which, 
fmm  the  stringent  regulations  against 
Eagtiah  manufactures,  gets  immense  sale ; 
ret  the  want  of  enterprise,  so  conspicu- 
ous in  Spain,  confines  most  of  the  trade 
to  one  hoQse, — the  well-known  Larios 
Bennaiios  of  Gibraltar.  Two  iron-smelt- 
iaf  fliRtteea  work,  to  a  limited  extent,  the 
ate,  which  exist  fn  perfect  mountains  in 
the  mi^fbooniood* 

OBfoing  dtywn  to  the  pier  to  embark, 


we  encountered  a  Yankee,  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  had  made  on  board  of  the 
steamer,  and  whose  nationality  afforded 
us  great  amusement.  In  manner  and 
sentiments  he  was  as  choice  a  specimen 
of  the  Jonathan  pure  as  could  be  found, 
and  in  appearance  no  Apollo.  His  face 
seemed  to  have  been  modelled  so  as  to 
suit  his  mouth  ;  so  completely  was  it  the 
leading  feature,  while  bis  short  stiff  red 
hair  and  ferret  eyes  by  no  means  added 
to  the  interesting  cast  of  his  physique. 
He  had  attracted  my  attention  the  even- 
ing before  at  supper  by  his  replying,  in 
very  curt  English,  to  all  observations  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  his  French  and  Spaniali 
neighbours,  with  the  evident  manner  of 
one  who  had  not  the  most  distant  con- 
ception of  one  word  that  was  said  to  him, 
accompanied  by  a  certain  contemptuous 
expression,  as  if  he  had  no  great  desire 
to  be  better  informed.  I  now  found  him 
standing  amidst  a  host  of  fhiit  boxes  on 
the  qiiay,  with  both^  his  honey  hands 
thrust  into  the  unfathomable  depths  of 
his  breeches  pockets,  his  hat  well  secured 
on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  the  most 
exaggerated  expression  of  contempt  on 
his  great  mouth  as  he  eyed  the  Spanianls 
working  round  him.  He  was  the  master 
of  a  ship  lying  in  Gibraltar,  and  had  come 
round  to  Malaga  to  try  and  secure  a 
cargo.  Not  a  word  of  any  language  but 
his  own  nasal  dialect  of  English  did  he 
attempt,  so  that  all  his  business  had  to 
be  transacted  through  the  intervention 
of  his  consul,  for  whose  clerk  he  was  wait- 
ing when  we  met  him.  Every  subject  of 
conversation  was  turned  into  the  same 
channel,  as  to  how  differently  they  man- 
aged things  ftom  all  the  restof  the  world ; 
and  how  far  a-head  they  were  in  Amerihi. 
Nothing  could  be  suggested  which  escaped 
being  ultimately  brought  to  the  same 
standard,  and,  of  course,  condemned  if 
not  Yankee.  "Oh!  you  know  they  don't 
understand  us  wild  Yankees,  do  these 
Spaniards ;  they  see  us  here  one  day  and 
there  another,  like  wild  things,  not  caring 
a  rush  for  this  moustachoed  puppy,  and 
that  old  granny;  we  go  in  slick,  and  don't 
cringe;  a  tnie-blooded  Yankee  wont 
cringe  or  bow ;  he  wont ;  he  demands,  and 
if  he  don*t  get  his  rights,  why,  he  takea 
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them.  He  docs ;  and  no  mistake  anyhow. 
I  would  rather  have  my  throat  ciit  by  a 
long  hook  than  bow  to  any  man  I  I  say, 
re8x)cct  age  and  virtue,  and  beyond  that 
man  is  man,  and  all  are  alike,  as  two 
Johnny  cakes  V*  «*  But,"  I  said,  "  would 
you  not  also  respect  position  in  society  ?" 
— "Oh!  yes,"  he  replied,  "I  doff  my 
hat  to  the  President,  because  he  is  the 
head  of  the  State.    I  did  not  approve  of 

Jack ,  the  wild  Yankee  from  Ohio, 

who  pulled  the  President's  nose,  because 
he  thought  he  had  insulted  him.  Oh  !  no 
— not  I J  but,  I  say,  cut  my  throat  if  you 
will,  but  no  bowing  or  scraping  to  fellows 
with  moustnches  for  me.  I  am  a  Yankee 
to  the  back-bone,  a  genu-ine  down- 
easter,  and  hold  all  men  to  be  alike." 
I  suggested  the  anomaly  of  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  the  United  State?  with  such 
Yankee  sentiments ;  but  his  being  a  north- 
ern man,  gave  him  the  means  of  escaping 
from  this  difficulty.  Knowing  how  proud 
the  Yankees  are  of  their  steam,  I  asked 
him,  with  as  much  gravity  as  I  could 
assume,  if  they  had  any  steam  in  America. 
His  very  hat  appeared  to  be  elevated  by 
the  erection  of  his  red  bristles,  and  his 
eyes  opened  to'  an  extent  that,  from 
their  small  size,  was  most  surprising ;  but 


I  never  smiled.  ''  Steam !  we  are  all 
steam ;  every  man  has  a  railroad  to  his 
door  (I)  every  river  is  covered  with  steam- 
boats, and  the  whole  country  is  covered 
with  stationary  ingines.  Do  you  think," 
said  he,  "  that  when  I  am  in  Boston,  I 
remain  on  board  my  ship  ? — not  I ;  I  U^e 
forty  miles  up  country  with  my  family ; 
I  come  down  to  my  ship  in  the  morning, 
go  back  to  meals,  attend  to  nay  loading  in 
the  day-time,  and  return  to  my  family 
at  night.  Ohl  wo  wild  Yankees  know- 
how  to  do  things,  and  so  do  you  EngUah, 
— ^you,  too,  go  in  and  win ;  none  of  your 
creeping  like  these  lubbers,"  looking  at 
the  Spaniards.  He  held  on  in  the  same 
strain  for  a  long  time,  and  ended  by  say- 
ing, '*  that  'c  Yankees  and  English  ought 
ever  to  be  friends;  ain't  we  one,  and 
I  brothers  ? — why,  was  not  my  own  grand- 
father an  Englishman  ?  and  I  guesa  there 
is  no  nigger  blood  in  me,"— a  suspicion 
from  which  his  fiery  red  hair  and  com- 
I  plezion  certainly  freed  him. 

As  we  sailed  in  the  evening,  the  sun's 
I  latest  rays  were  falling  in  lengthening 
shadows  over  the  scene,  and  lighting  up, 
in  momentary  flashes,  the  gray  battle- 
ments of  the  giant  fortress. 


DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  RUINS  OF  NINEVEH  AND  BABYLON.* 


Thb  publication  of  Mr.  Layard's  former 
work,  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  tlirew  so 
much  light  on  many  of  the  obscurest 
passages  of  Scripture,  and  afforded  so 
many  corroborations,  both  direct  and  in- 
direct, of  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible 
Iiistory,  that  the  appearance  of  this 
▼olume,  the  result  of  his  further  re- 
searches among  the  ruins  of  Assyria, 
has,  for  some  time,  been  expected  with 
anxious  interest.  Nor  will  its  perusal 
disappoint  the  reader,  however  high  his 
expectations  may  have  been  raised.  In- 
teresting and  instructive  as  was  his  pre- 
TJous  work,  this  one  is  still  more  so.    In 

•  Dheoteries  in  ike  Ruina  of  Nineveh  and  Boliy- 
Zofi;  with  Travel*  in  Armsmat  Kurdittan,  and  M« 
Desert :  Being  the  Result  of  a  Second  Expedition. 
By  AusTEif  H.  LayarO(  M.P.  London:  John 
Murny.    1853. 


a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  it  evinces 
a  marked  superiority.  We  see  evident 
marks  of  more  care  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  materials;  while  there  is  still  the 
same  enchanting  and  lifelike  reality  in 
his  accounts  of  his  travels,  and  of  his 
intercourse  with  the  various  Bedouin 
tribes.  The  engravings,  too,  which  are 
very  numerous,  are  very  mteresting, 
while  they  are  of  immense  service  in 
elucidating  the  narrative. 

Were  it  not  that  we  feel  constrained, 
as  it  were,  to  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to 
those  portions  of  Mr.  Layard*s  volume 
which  afford  elucidation  of  the  Scriptures, 
we  might  have  said  something  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  he  laboured  in 
consequence  of  the  parsimony  of  the 
British  Government,  which  restricted  and 
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bumpered  his  movements  in  every  posii 
bie  way.  In  place  of  posseMing  that 
ample  command  of  means  which  the 
French,  Prussian,  and  other  governments, 
sre,  in  similar  circumstances,  so  generous 
ia  lavishing  upon  their  employes,  Mr. 
Lsysrd,  it  is  evident,  was,  from  the 
Tery  first,  trammelled  in  consequence  of 
the  inadequate  means  at  his  command. 
Though  he  makes  no  direct  complaint  on 
the  subject,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  was 
deeply  dissatisfied  and  disappointed ;  and 
be  expresses  an  ardent  wish,  that  the 
management  of  all  such  matters  may,  ere 
long,  be  placed  on  a  ''new  and  more 
efllcient  basis." 

So  much  interest  vas  excited  by  Mr. 
Layard's  former  volume,  that  an  almost 
unanimous  desire  was  felt  by  the  public 
that  he  should  be  again  despatched  to 
KineTeh,  furnished  with  better  means 
and  appliances  for  carrying  on  the  ezca- 
rations  there.  In  compliance  with  this 
wish,  the  Government  and  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum,  agreed  to  furnish 
him  with  the  means  of  continuing  liis 
researches.  This  they  did,  however,  on 
a  scale  utterly  unworthy  of  such  a  nation 
as  Britain,  and  totally  inadequate  to  the 
work  on  hand.  That  Mr.  Layard  accom- 
plished so  much  under  such  discouraging 
circumstanoes,  is  most  creditable  to  him, 
and  says  much  for  his  indomitable  energy. 

It  appears  from  his  narrative,  that  he 
iefc  Trebezond  for  Mosul  in  August  1849, 
accompanied  by,  among  others,  Cawal 
Vusuf,  one  of  the  Yezidi  preachers,  who 
had  been  at  Ck>nstantinople  representing 
to  the  sultan  the  wrongs  of  his  people. 
The  journey  through  Armenia  and  Kurd- 
istan, was  pursued  without  marked  in- 
cident, until  they  readied  the  first 
Yezidi  Tillage,  where  the  party  was  re- 
ceived in  the  manner  here  described : — 

^As  the  sun  was  fast  sinking,  the 
peasants  were  leaving  the  threshing-floor, 
and  gathering  together  their  implements 
of  husbandry.  They  saw  the  large  com- 
pany of  horsemen  drawing  nigh,  and  took 
U8  for  irregular  troops, — the  terror  of  an 
Eastern  village.  Cawal  Yusuf,  conceal- 
ing aU  but  his  eyes  with  the  Arab  kefleh. 
vhich  he  then  wore,  rode  into  the  midst 
of  them,  and  demanded,  in  a  peremptory 
^pice,  pTovisioos  and  quarters  for  the 
oight   The  poor  creatures  huddled  to- 


gether, unwilling  to  grant,  yet  fearing  to 
refuse.  The  Cawal  having  enjoyed  their 
alarm  for  a  moment,  threw  his  kerchief 
from  his  face,  exclaiming,  **  0  evil  ones  I 
will  you  refuse  bread  to  your  priest,  and 
turn  him  hungry  from  your  door  ?**  There 
was  surely  then  no  unwillingness  to  re- 
ceive us.  Casting  aside  their  shovels  and 
forks,  the  men  threw  themselves  upon  the 
Cawal,  each  struggling  to  kiss  his  hand. 
A  boy  ran  to  the  village  to  spread  the 
news,  and  from  it  soon  issued  women, 
children,  and  old  men,  to  welcome  us.  A 
few  words  sufficed  to  explain  from  whence 
we  came,  and  what  we  required.  Every 
one  was  our  servant.  Horses  were  un- 
loaded, tents  pitched,  lambs  brought,  be- 
fore we  had  time  to  look  around.  There 
was  a  general  rejoicing,  and  the  poor 
Yezidis  seemed  scarcely  able  to  satiate 
themselves  with  looking  on  their  priest ; 
for  a  report  had  gone  abroad,  and  had 
been  industriously  encouraged  by  the 
Mussulmans,  who  had  heard  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  deputation  for  Constan- 
tinople, that  Yusuf  and  his  companions 
had  been  put  to  death  by  the  Sultan,  and 
that  not  only  the  petition  of  the  Yezidis 
had  been  rejected,  but  that  fresh  torments 
were  in  store  for  them.  For  eight  months 
they  had  received  no  news  of  the  Cawal» 
and  this  long  silence  had  confirmed  their 
fears ;  but  'he  was  dead  and  is  alive  again, 
he  was  lost  and  is  found ;'  and  they  made 
merry  with  all  that  the  village  could 
afford. 

'*  Yusuf  was  soon  seated  in  the  midst  of 
a  circle  of  the  elders.  He  told  his  whole 
history,  with  such  details  and  illustra- 
tions as  an  Eastern  alone  can  introduce,  to 
bring  every  fact  vividly  before  his  listeners. 
Nothing  was  omitted :  his  arrival  at  Con- 
stantinople, his  reception  by  me,  his  intro- 
duction to  the  ambassador,  his  interview 
with  the  great  ministers  of  state,  the  fir- 
man of  future  protection  for  the  Yezidis, 
prospects  of  peace  and  happiness  for  the 
tribe,  our  departure  from  the  capital,  the 
nature  of  steamboats,  the  tossing  of  the 
waves,  the  pains  of  sea-sickness,  and  our 
journey  to  Kherzan.  Not  the  smallest 
particular  was  forgotten;  every  person 
and  event  were  described  with  equal 
minuteness ;  almost  the  very  number  of 
pipes  he  had  smoked,  and  cofiees  he  had 
drunk,  was  given.  He  was  continually 
interrupted  by  exclamations  of  gratitudo 
and  wonder ;  and,  when  he  had  finished, 
it  was  my  turn  to  be  the  object  of  un- 
bounded welcomes  and  salutations. 

**  As  the  Cawal  sat  on  the  ground,  with 
his  noble  features  and  flowing  robes,  sur- 
rounded by  the  elders  of  the  village,  eager 
listeners  to  every  word  which  dropped 
from  their  priest,  and  looking  towards 
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him  wHh  looks  of  profound  tenerafioii, 
the  picture  brought  timidly  to  my  mind 
nmny  Scenes  descrihed  in  the  sacted 
volanies.  Let  the  psinter  who  woald 
throw  off  the  conventionalities  of  the 
sge,  who  wottld  feel  ss  well  as  pourtray 
the  incidents  of  Holy  Writ,  wander  in 
the  East,  and  mix,  not  as  the  0Tdimir>* 
traveller,  but  as  a  stttdent  of  men  and  of 
nature,  with  its  people.  He  will  daily 
meet  with  customs  which  he  will  other- 
wise be  at  a  loss  to  understand,  and  he 
brought  face  to  face  with  those  who  huve 
retained,  with  little  change,  the  manners, 
language,  and  dress  of  a  patriarchal  race.** 

Pursuing  his  journey,  Mr.  Layard  at 
last  approached  Mosul,  the  scene  of  his 
labours. 

APrROACH  TO  MOSUL. 

"Suddenly,"  he  says,  **a  large  body 
of  horsemen  appeared  on  a  rising  ground 
to  the  east  of  us.  We  could  scarcely  ex- 
pect Arabs  from  that  qunrtor;  however, 
all  our  party  made  ready  for  an  attack. 
Cawal  Yusuf  and  myself  being  the  best 
mounted,  rodo  towards  them  to  recon- 
noitre. Tlien  one  or  two  horsemen  ad- 
vanced warily  from  the  opposite  party* 
We  Reared  each  other.  Yusuf  spied  the 
well-known  btnck  turban,  dashed  forward 
with  a  shout  of  joy,  and  in  a  moment  we 
were  surrounded,  and  in  tlie  emhrace  of 
friends.  Hussein  Bey  and  Sheikh  Nasr, 
with  the  Cawals  and  Yezidi  elders,  had 
ridden  nearly  forty  miles,  througii  the 
night,  to  meet  atid  escort  me,  if  needful, 
to  Mosul  I  Their  delight  at  seeing  us 
knew  no  bounds ;  nor  was  I  less  touched 
by  a  display  of  gratitude  and  good  feel- 
ing, equally  unexpected  and  sincere. 

**They  rode  with  us  as  far  at  Tel 
Eskoir,  where  the  danger  iVom  the  Arabs 
ceased,  and  then  turned  their  hardy 
mares,  still  fresh  after  their  long  journey, 
towards  Sheikhan.  I  was  now  once  more 
with  old  firfends.  We  had  spent  the  first 
day  of  our  journey^  on  leaving  Mosul  two 
years  ago,  in  the  house  of  Toma,  the 
Christian  Kiayah  of  Tel  Eskoff ;  we  now 
eat  bread  with  him  the  last  on  our  return. 
In  the  afternoon,  as  we  rode  towards  Tel 
Kef,  I  left  the  high  road  with  Hormuzd 
to  drink  wuter  at  some  Arab  tetitst  As 
we  approached,  we  were  greeted  with  ex- 
clamations of  joy,  and  were  sooq  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  men  and  women, 
kissing  our  knees,  and  exhibiting  odier 
tokens  of  welcome.  They  were  Jebours, 
who  had  been  employed  in  the  excava- 
tions. Hearing  that  we  were  i^ia  going 
to  dig  after  old  stones,  they  at  once  set 
about  striking  their  tents  to  joiu  us  at 
Mosul  or  Nimroud. 


*<At  w«  neaml  Tel  Kei,  ire  IbiiM 
groups  of  my  old  superintendents  and 
workmen  by  the  road  side.  There  were 
fat  Toma,  Mansouiv  Beynan,  and  Han- 
nah, joyful  at  meeting  me  once  more,  and 
at  the  prospect  of  fresh  service.  In  the 
village  we  found  Mr.  Rassam,  (the  vice- 
oonsuU)  and  Kho^ja  Toma,  his  dragomoo, 
who  had  made  ready  the  feast  for  us  at 
the  house  of  the  Chaldaean  bishop.  Next 
morning,  as  we  rode  the  three  last  hours 
of  our  journey,  we  met  fresh  groups  of 
familiar  faces  t^Merjan,  with  my  old 
groom  holding  the  stirrup  ready  for  me 
to  mount,  the  noble  animal  looking  as 
beautiful,  as  fresh,  and  as  sleek,  as  when 
I  last  saw  him,  although  two  long  years 
had  passed ;  former  servants ;  Awad  asd 
the  Sheiks  of  the  Jebours ;  even  the  rery 
greyliounds  who  had  been  brought  up 
under  my  roof.  Then,  as  we  ascend  an 
eminence  midway,  walls,  towers,  mina- 
rets, and  domes,  rise  boldly  fVom  tho 
margin  of  the  broad  river,  clieating  us 
into  the  b^ef,  too  soon  to  be  dispelled, 
that  Mosul  is  still  a  not  unworthy  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  Nineveh.  As  we 
draw  near,  the  long  line  of  lofty  moundr, 
the  only  remains  of  mighty  bulwarks  and 
spacious  gates,  detach  themselves  from 
the  low  undulating  hills:  now  the  vast 
mound  of  Kouyuqjik  overtops  the  sur- 
rounding heaps;  then  above  it  peers  the 
white  cone  of  the  tomb  of  the  prophet 
Jonah;  many  other  well-remembered 
spots  follow  in  rapid  succession ;  but  vre 
cannot  linger.  Hastening  over  the  creak* 
ing  bridge  of  boats,  we  foree  our  way 
through  the  crowded  bazaars,  and  alight 
at  the  house  I  had  left  two  years  ago. 
Old  servants  take  their  places  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and,  uninvited,  pursue  their 
regular  occupations  as  if  they  had  never 
been  interrupted.  Indeed  it  seemed  as  if 
we  had  but  returned  from  a  summer's 
ride ;  two  years  had  passed  awi^  like  a 
dream." 

Mr.  Layard,  after  resting  a  few  days, 
recommenced  his  labours  at  Kouyunjik. 
During  his  absence,  Mr.  Boss  had  carried 
on  the  excavations  on  a  small  scale,  and 
had  made  various  discoveries,  which  are 
described  in  the  following  extract : — 

SCDIiPTCRBS  DIBCOTBRBD  AT  NIKBVSH. 

*'The  sculptures^  faintly  seen  through 
the  gloom,  were  still  well  enough  pre- 
serve to  give  a  complete  history  of  the 
subject  r^Mresented,  althou^,  with  the 
rest  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  Kouyaujik,  the 
fire  had  nearly  turned  them  to  lim^  aud 
had  cracked  them  into  a  thouaand  pieces. 
The  feces  of  the  slabs  had  been  entirely 
covered  with  figures,  varying  firom  tluwe 
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inoheft  to  «ne  foot  ia  height,  oftrefaUy 
finuhed,  and  designed  with  great  spirit. 

"Id  tiuB  series  of  has-reliefs,  the  history 
of  an  Assjiian  cooquest  was  more  fnlly 
pourtrsyed  than  in  any  other  yet  dis- 
coTered,  from  the  going  out  of  the  mon- 
ardi  to  hattle^  to  his  triumphal  return 
afkr  a  conplete  Tietofy.  The  ftrat  part 
of  the  sdhjeet  has  already  been  described 
io  my  former  wotk.  The  king,  accom- 
panied by  his  chariots  and  horsemen, 
sod  leaving  his  capital  in  the  Assyrian 
idiins,  passed  tlmmgh  «  moantahrous  and 
vsodsd  district.  He  does  not  appear  to 
hsfe  bees  driayed  by  the  siege  of  many 
tosmt  or  castles,  but  to  have  carried  the 
vv  at  once  into  the  high  country.  His 
troops,  cavalry  and  Infantry,  are  repre- 
sented in  close  combat  with  their  enemies, 
periiiiig  then  over  hills  and  through  val- 
iqn,  beside  streams^  and  in  the  midat  of 
vineysids.  The  Atiyrian  horsemen  are 
umed  with  the  spear  and  the  bow, 
niing  both  weapons  whilst  at  full  speed : 
their  opponents  seem  to  be  all  archers. 
The  vanquished  tura  to  ask  fur  quarter ; 
or,  wounded,  fall  under  the  fieet  of  the 
sdraaeing  horses,  raising  their  hands  im- 
ploringly to  ward  off  the  impending 
deathblow.  The  triumph  follows.  The 
king  standing  in  his  chariot,  beneath  the 
royal  parasol,  followed  by  long  lines  of 
dismocmted  warriors  leading  richly  capa- 
naooed  horses,  and  by  foot  soldiers  vari- 
ooaly  armed  and  accoutred,  is  receiving 
the  captives  and  spoil  taken  from  the 
conqnered  people.  First  approach  the 
victorious  warriors,  throwing  tlie  heads 
of  the  ekin  mto  heaps  before  the  register- 
ing officers.  They  are  followed  by  others 
leading,  and  urging  onwards  with  staves, 
the  prisoners — men  chained  together,  or 
bound  singly  in  fetters ;  and  women,  some 
on  foot,  carrying  their  children  on  their 
shoulders,  and  leading  them  by  the  hand, 
others  riding  on  mules.  The  procession 
is  finished  by  asses,  mules,  and  flocks  of 
sheep.  As  on  the  baa^reliefs  uncovered 
by  Mr.  Roes,  there  is  unfortunately  no 
inscription  by  which  the  name  of  the 
conquered  people  can  be  determined.   .  . 

*^  In  the  side  of  the  hall  sculptured 
vith  these  bas*reliefs,  was  a  wide  portal, 
formed  by  a  pair  of  gigantic  huntao- 
hetded  bulls.  A  small  doorway  to  the 
right  of  the  portal  formed  by  the  winged 
bulls,  led  into  a  farther  chamber,  in 
which  aa  entrance  had  been  found  into  a 
third  room,  whose  walls  had  been  com- 
pletely uncovered.  Its  dimensions  were 
twenQr-slx  feet  by  twenty-three,  and  it 
had  but  tills  one  outlet,  flanked  on  each 
«de  by  two  colossal  flares,  whose  lower 
oxtremtties  done  remained,  the  upper 
pan  of  the  slabs  having  been  destroyed : 


one  appeared  to  have  been  eagle-headed, 
with  the  bo<^  of  a  man;  and  the  other 
a  monster,  witii  haaian  head,  and  the 
feet  of  a  lion.  The  bas-reliefs  ro«od  the 
chamber  rej^resented  the  siege  of  a  eastle 
standing  on  an  artificial  mound,  aur- 
rouaded  at  its  base  by  houses.  The  b»> 
sieged  defended  themsehres  on  the  walla 
and  turrets  with  haws,,  spears,  and  stones. 
The  Assgtrian  army  was  composed  of 
spearmen,  slingers,  and  bowmen,  some  of 
whom  had  already  gained  the  housetops. 
Male  and  female  captives  had  been  takeat, 
and  heads  cut  off;  the  victorioua  warriors, 
accordijQg  to  custom,  and  probably  to 
claim  a  reward,  bringing  them  to  the 
registrars.  The  led  horses  and  body* 
guard  of  the  king  was  sliU  preserved; 
but  that  part  of  the  bas-relief  containing 
the  monarch  himself  probably  standing 
in  hia  chariot,  had  been  destroyed.  In 
the  back  ground  were  wooded  mountains ; 
vines  and  other  trees  formed  a  distinct 
baud  in  the  middle  of  the  slabs ;  and  a 
river  ran  at  the  foot  of  the  mound.  The 
dress  of  the  male  prisoners  consisted 
either  of  a  long  robe  iiailiog  to  tlie  ahkles, 
or  of  a  tunic  reaching  to  the  knees,  over 
which  was  thrown  aa  outer  garment, 
apparently  made  of  the  skins  of  animals, 
and  they  wore  greaves  laced  up  in  front. 
The  women  were  clothed  in  a  robe  de- 
scending to  the  feet,  with  an  outer  fringed 
garment  thrown  over  the  shoulders;  a 
kind  of  hood  or  veil  covered  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  fell  over  the  neck.  Above 
the  castle  was  the  fragment  of  an  in- 
scription in  two  lines,  containing  the 
name  of  the  city,  of  which,  unfortunate^, 
the  first  character  is  wanting.  It  reads: 
*  The  city  of  .  .  ,  aUunmo  I  attacked  and 
captured ;  I  carried  away  its  spoil.'  No 
name,  however,  corresponding  with  it  has 
yet  been  found  in  the  royal  annals,  and 
we  can  only  infer,  from  the  nature  of  the 
country  represented,  that  the  {dace  was 
in  a  mountainous  district  to  the  north  of 
Assyria.  It  is  renaarkable  that  in  this 
chamber,  as  in  others  afterwards  ex- 
plored, some  of  the  slabs  (those  adjoining 
the  entrance)  had  been  purposely  defaced, 
every  vestige  of  sculpture  having  been 
carefully  removed  by  a  sharp  instru- 
ment. 

^*  Returning  to  the  great  hall,  I  found 
that  a  third  outlet  had  been  discovered, 
opening,  however,  to  the  west.  This 
entrance  had  been  guarded  by  six  colos- 
sal figures,  three  on  each  side.  The  upper 
part  of  all  of  them  bad  been  destroyed. 
They  appear  to  liave  been  eagle-headed 
and  llon-neaded  monsters. 

**  This  doorway  led  into  a  narrow  pas- 
sage, one  side  of  which  had  alone  been 
excavated;  on  it  was   represented   the 
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siege  of  a  walled  city,  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  river.  One  half  of  the  place 
had  been  captured  by  the  Assyrians,  who 
had  gained  possession  of  the  towers  and 
battlements,  but  that  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  stream  was  still  defended  by 
the  slingers  and  bowmen.  Against  its 
walls  had  been  thrown  banks  or  mounds, 
built  of  stones,  bricks,  and  branches  of 
trees.  The  battering-rams,  covered  with 
skins  or  hides  looped  together,  had  been 
rolled  up  these  inclined  ways,  and  had 
already  made  a  breach  in  the  fortifica- 
tions. Archers  and  spearmen  were  hurry- 
ing to  the  assault,  whilst  others  were 
driving  off  the  captives,  and  carrying 
away  the  idols  of  the  enemy.  The  dress 
of  the  male  prisoners  consisted  of  a  plain 
under-shirt,  an  upper  garment  falling 
below  the  knees,  dirided  in  the  front, 
and  buttoned  at  the  neck,  and  lafced 
greaves.  Their  hair  and  beards  were 
shorter  and  less  elaborately  curled  than 
those  of  the  Assyrians.  The  women 
were  distinguished  by  high  rounded  tur- 
bans, ornamented  with  plaits  or  folds. 
A  Teil  fell  from  the  back  of  this  head- 
dress oyer  the  shoulders.  No  inscription 
remained  to  record  the  name  of  the  van- 
quished nation.  Their  castles  stood  in  a 
wooded  and  mountainous  country,  and 
their  peculiar  costume,  and  the  river 
passing  through  the  centre  of  their  chirf 
city,  may  help  hereafter  to  identify  them. 
"The  opposite  side  of  this  narrow 
chamber,  or  passage,  was  shortly  after- 
wards uncovered.  The  bas-reliefs  on  its 
walls  represented  the  king  in  his  chariot, 
preceded  and  followed  by  his  warriors. 
The  oply  remarkable  feature  in  the 
sculptures  was  the  highly  decorated  trap- 


pings of  the  horses,  whose  bitsjwere  in 
the  form  of  a  horse  at  full  speed. 

But  still  more  wonderful  discoveries 
rewarded  the  diligence  and  labour  of  Mr. 
Layard.  In  the  course  of  his  researches 
he  came  upon  a  human-headed  bull,  of 
colossal  dimensions,  which  seemed  to  have 
formed  one  side  of  an  entrance  or  door- 
way.  Further  excavations  shewed  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion,  and  laid  bare 
many  and  important  inscriptions,  more  or 
less  preserved.  These  inscriptions  form 
some  of  the  most  precious  records  with 
which  the  monuments  of  .the  ancient 
world  have  rewarded  the  labour  of  the 
Antiquary.  One  of  these  inscriptions 
contained  no  less  than  152  lines.  These 
records,  wonderful  to  relate,  contain  the 
annals  of  six  years  of  the  reign  of  Sennac- 
herib. Mr.  Layard,  in  his  previous  work, 
adduced  evidence  to  shew  that  the  great 
Palace  at  Kouyunjik  had  been  built  by 
Sennacherib.  Dr.  Hincks,  of  Dublin, 
discovered  the  name  of  this  king  in  the 
arrow-headed  characters  of  these  inscrip- 
tions. Subsequent  discoveries  confirmed 
this  identification,  whUe,  in  further  de- 
ciphering of  these  inscriptions,  it  was  seen 
that  they  referred  to  events  recorded  in 
the  Bible,  and  in  profane  history,  thus  re- 
moving all  doubt  as  to  the  king  who  had 
raised  them.  Some  account  of  these  re- 
markable discoveries  we  shall  give  in  our 
next  number. 


PENCILLINGS  IN  PALESTINE,  AND  WANDEBINGS  IN  ISEAEL. 


The  time  was  when  a  voyage  was  a  great 
event, — a  visit  to  the  chief  countries  and 
capitals  of  Europe  was  a  "  grand  tour,"— 
and  authorship,  to  the  extent  even  of  a 
volume  of  travels,  a  momentous  under- 
taking, to  be  successfully  completed  by 
nothing  short  of  a  quarto  at  the  least. 
But  all  that  is  changed  now:  all  men 
are  now  travellers,  and    all   travellers 

•  PeneUUnffS  in  Paletiine :  being  Scenes  descriptive 
0/  the  Holy  Land  cmd  other  countriesin  the  East, 
written  during  a  visit  in  1850.  By  the  Rev. 
Joan  AvoKmso!!.  Minister  of  th«  Free  Church 
of  Seotlauad.  Heleniburgh.  London :  James 
NisbettndCo.    ISM. 


think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  become 
authors,  and  to  enlighten  the  world  with 
a  full  and  minute  detail  of  all  theur  mem- 
orable sayings  and  doings,  and  of  all 
their  marvellous  adventures  by  "flood 
and  field."  Hence  the  endless  multipli- 
city of  *•  Journals,"  "  Recollections  of  a 
Tour,"  «  Notes  of  a  Visit,"  "  Sketches,** 
and  so  forth,— a  kind  of  light  and  easy 

Wanderings  in  the  Land  of  Israel  and  tkrougKih* 
Wildemess  of  Sinai,  in  1850  and  1851.  WUh  <» 
account  of  the  inscripUons  th  Wady  Mohatteb,  or 
the  WHtten  VaUey,  By  the  Rev.  Johii  Awdb*- 
so».  Free  Church,  Helensburgh.  London  and 
Glasgow :  William.CollinB. 
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literatixre,  often  flimsy  and  little  proflt- 
ftUe,  bat  almost  always  agreeable  and 
ezoeedingly  snitable  to  the  tastes  and 
dispositions  of  a  vast  mass  of  indolent, 
saperfictal,  and  careless  readers,  who, 
tboagh  they  have  souls  to  be  saved,  and 
all  the  duties  of  life  to  discharge,  are 
glad  of  any  expedient  to  help  them  to 
waste  their  precious  time,  with  which 
otherwise  they  would  find  it  difficult  to 
deal.  Were  all  sucli  publications  like 
those  now  before  us,  the  world  would 
have  little  cause  to  lament  their  multi- 
tnde.  Both  volumes,  but  more  especially 
the  latter,  are  interesting,  entertaining, 
and  instructive,  pervaded  by  Christian 
principle  and  feeling,  and,  while  fitted  to 
amuse,  are  calculated  at  the  same  time 
to  inform  the  understanding  and  improve 
the  heart. 

The  author,  as  he  tells  us,  being  in  bad 
health,  and  having  in  rain  spent  a  season 
in  Italy—  that  beautiful  land,  whose  bright 
and  salubrious  clime  so  contrasts  with 
its  dark  and  dismal  superstitions — was 
advised  to  try,  as  a  more  effectual  re- 
storative, the  remoter  regions  of  the  East. 
Passing  through  Germany,  and  taking 
Athens  and  Smyrna  on  his  way  to  Egypt, 
he  visited  the  chief  scenes  and  objects 
of  interest  in  that  marvellous  land  ;  he 
ascended  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  ruins  of 
Thebes,  and  then  crossing  the  desert  by 
the  long  route  traversed  by  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  leading  by  Sinai  andPetra, 
he  at  length  reached  Palestine.  There 
fixing  his  head  quarters  at  Jerusalem,  he 
visited  in  succession  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  and  interesting  scenes  of  that 
most  interesting  of  all  lands ;  and  having 
extended  his  peregrinations  as  far  as  Da- 
mascus,—"  the  oldest  city  in  the  world, 
and  the  fairest  city  in  tho  East,"— he 
returned  to  the  coast  by  "that  goodly 
moontam  and  Lebanon,"  and  sailing  from 
Bejrout,  he  made  his  way  home  by  sea 
to  KttgUmd.  In  1 8  5 1  the  author  repeated 
his  visit  to  Palestine,  by  way  of  Constan- 
tmople,  and  spent  another  season  among 
its  hallowed  scenes.  These  two  journeys 
gave  birth  to  the  two  very  dissimilar 
volumes  which  are  now  before  us. 

Theformer  of  these,  the  "  Pencillings," 
is  a  slight  production,  partly  in  prose 


and  partly  in  Terse,~a  text  of  Scripture, 
or  a  brief  descriptive  notice  being  first 
given,  and  then  made  the  subject  of  a 
poetical  efiusion.  In  the  following  we 
present  our  readers  with  perhaps  the 
most  favourable  specimen  of  poetry  the 
volume  contains.  It  refers  to  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  charac- 
teristic of  our  Saviour's  miracles : — 


'*  Passing  through  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  several  villages  are  seen  on 
the  right,  and  among  these,  a  few  miles 
from  the  foot  of  Tabor,  the  village  of 
Nain.  Its  size,  in  the  days  of  our  Lord, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  At 
present  it  consists  of  a  few  houses,  and 
these  of  a  mean  and  humble  description. 
Whatever  it  be  to  the  eye,  however,  Nain, 
as  the  scene  of  one  of  our  Lord's  most  affect- 
ing miracles,  and  which  Luke  has  recorded 
in  so  tender  and  touching  a  manner,  must 
always  be  beautiful  to  the  heart. 

Slow  ftom  the  darkened  city's  gates 

Forth  come  a  funeral  train ; 
It  was  a  mother's  only  son, 

A  widowed  one's,  of  Main. 

Oh  I  bitter  Is  the  Dead  Sea  brine, 

And  deep,  deep  is  its  flow ; 
But  bitterer  are  a  mother's  tears, 

Deeper  a  mother's  woe. 

One  only  hope  she  had  on  earth. 

That  only  hope  is  fled ; 
In  vain  the  Bun  now  shines  for  her, 

Xler  beautiful  Is  dead. 

Her  cheek  with  watching  *s  sad  and  pale,      * 

Her  eye  with  grief  is  dim, 
Nor  friends  she  lieeds,  nor  pnsRcr  by— 

Her  thoughts  are  all  with  him. 

The  flower  that  fades  in  winter's  wind 

In  spring  again  will  bloom ; 
Bat  wliat  can  cheer  the  mourner's  lot. 

Whose  heart  is  in  the  tomb  ? 

The  Lord  drew  near  with  pitying  gaze— 

He  saw  the  sorrowing  one  : 
*  Weep  not,'  He  said  ;  and  from  the  dead 

Restored  to  life  her  son. 

Now  Nain  was  g^ad.  and  songs  of  joy 

Rang  all  the  city  round ; 
Our  dead  one  is  alive  again— 

Uur  lost  one  he  is  found. 

Art  thou  a  mourner  sad  like  her, 

The  widowed  one  of  Nain  ? 
Lift  up  thy  voice,  and  sing  with  joy. 

Thy  dead  shall  live  again  I" 

The  Other  production,  the  "Wander- 
ings," is  larger,  and  by  far  the  better  and 
more  interesting  of  the  two.  It  embodies 
a  consecutive  narrative  of  both  journeys. 
It  is  written  in  a  simple  and  easy  style ; 
incidents  are  told  and  descriptions  given 
with  good  effect,  and  without  effort.  There 
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id  an  occasional  touch  of  humour,  and 
always  good  and  pleasant  humour.  With 
00  lack  of  classical  and  historical  ref(»r- 
ence,  there  are,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected  from  such  a  writer,  frequent 
scriptural  allusions  and  illustrations ; 
and  withal  there  is  a  pure  spirit  and 
a  pious  tone  pervading  the  book,  which 
entitle  it  to  high  recommendation  at 
our  hands.  From  lands  so  trodden,  and 
scenes  so  frequently  described,  little  of 
iiOTelty  is  to  be  expected,  at  least  from 
a  casual  and  transitoij  visitor.  But 
Ihe  inteiest  of  these  wonderful  regions 
is  inexhaustible.  Jordan  and  the  Nile, 
Sinai  and  Zlon,  Tabor  and  Hermon, 
Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  are  old  famil- 
iar names,  whiqh  call  up  to  our  remem- 
brance old  familiar  friends;  to  whtoh, 
as  to  the  soenes  of  our  cldldhood,  we 
can  never  cease  to  be  fondly  attached. 
These  sacred  scenes  are  illumined  in  our 
imagination  with  the  brilliant  light  of  the 
East,  and  peopled  with  the  traditions  of 
the  remotest  antiquity.  They  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  world's  his- 
tory ;— they  are  the  birthplace  of  events  of 
infinite  consequence  to  the  destinies  of 
our  race,  and  the  effects  of  which  will 
yet  fill  the  world,  and  endure  throughout 
eternity.  He  must  be  a  dull  traveller 
who  could  go  **  from  Dan  to  Beersheba," 
with  a  soul  unmoved,  and  a  pen  unen- 
livened, and  whose  page,  when  he  re- 
corded his  genuine  thoughts  and  feelings, 
awakened  no  sympathetic  glow  in  the 
breast  of  his  reader.  Such  is  not  our 
present  author.  From  the  commencement 
to  the  close  we  have  accompanied  him 
in  his  rambling^  with  much  interest  and 
pleasure,  and  not  without  profit.  His  nar- 
rative ought  to  be  in  every  parish  library, 
and  universally  in  the  hands  of  the  young 
of  our  congregations.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  our  cordial  wish,  that 
when  he  next  puts  on  his  sandals,  and  sets 
out  on  his  '*  waoderiogs,"  it  may  not  be 
in  quest  of  health. 

As  specimens  of  our  author's  prose 
manner  we  subjoin  the  following  :— 

GUMP8B  OF  PATMOS. 

**  At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th,  we  were  passing  *  the  isle  that  is 


called  PatmoB.'  It  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described  with  what  in- 
terest we  gazed  on  those  londy  shores 
which  onoe  listened  to  the  voices,  and  en 
those  sileot  mountain  tops  vliich  wers 
once  bright  with  the  visions  of  heaven  I 
Patmos,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Patino, 
has  a  population  of  60UO  souls.  It  has 
several  churches  and  schools.  On  the 
highest  point  of  the  island  there  is  a 
monastery  called  the  Monastery  of  8t 
John,  which  has  a  library  of  a  tbousaad 
volumes,  of  which  nearly  two  hundred 
are  in  manuscript.  The  inhabitants 
belong  to  the  Greek  Church.  St.  John 
is  the  favourite  saint  of  the  Levantine 
sailors ;  and  many  a  journey  is  taken  to^ 
and  many  a  bead  is  told  before,  and  many 
an  offering  hung  upon,  and,  from  the  deck 
of  the  ship,  many  a -look  is  cast,  in  tlie 
calm  and  in  the  storm,  towards  that 
island-shrine." 

MOSLBII  DEVOTIOK. 

"  Our  attention  was  this  day  drawn  to 
a  Mohammedan,  who  was  saying  his 
prayers  on  the  deck  I  Spreading  beneaUi 
him  his  segadeh,  or  prayer  carpet,  he  put 
his  hands  on  his  knees,  and  turning  his 
face  towards  Mecca,  he  kneeled  down 
and  three  times  kissed  the  deck.  He 
then  engaged  in  prayer  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  went  through  the  same  form  again. 
This  he  did  for  more  than  half-an-honr, 
during  which  he  kept  his  eyes  open.  ]t 
had  perhaps  been  better  that  thej  had 
been  shut ;  for,  while  thus  engaged,  a  dog 
continued  to  gambol  about  him,  which 
more  than  once,  and  highly  enraged,  he 
drove  away  with  blows  and  curses,  and 
returned  to  his  prayers  again." 

WiiDT  MOKATTEB,  OB  WRITTBK  TALLET. 

**Here  we  pitched  our  tents  for  the 
night,  and  here  we  saw  those  famous 
inscriptions  which  have  given  the  wady 
its  name,  and  which  have  created  so 
deep  an  interest,  not  only  in  the  pass- 
ing pilgrim,  but  the  Christian  worid. 
What  first  arrests  attention  in  these  sin- 
gular inscriptions,  is  their  multitude, 
variety,  the  height  at  which  many  of 
them  are  written,  and,  compared  with 
the  beautiful  and  finished  specimens  of 
Egyptian  art  we  had  just  seen,  the  rude 
and  unskilful  way  in  which  they  are 
executed.  Besides  characters  or  letters, 
the  rocks  in  the  wady,  and  of  a  neigh- 
bouring mountain,  called  Jebel  Mokatteb, 
the  Written  Mountain,  are  covered  with 
figures  of  men  and  various  animals. 
*  Men,'  to  use  the  graphic  words  of  Pro- 
fessor Beer,  'are  drawn  standing*,  in  mo- 
tion ;  lifting  the  hands  to  heaven,  looking 
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down;  sitting  on  camels,  on  horses,  on 
muies,  leading  camels  ;  armed  with 
speura,  swords,  shields;  fighting,  draw- 
ing the  bow,  hunting,  &c/ 

^  Surveying  these  strange  inscriptions, 
every  other  consideration  is  soon  dis- 
pUced  by  that  of  their  origin,  date,  au- 
thorship, and  meaning.  On  this  there 
hare  t^en  yarious  opinions.  Cosmas, 
s  merchant  of  Alexandria,  who,  in 
A.D.  535,  was  the  first  to  make  them 
known  to  the  world,  was  of  opinion  they 
were  the  work  of  the  Israelites.  This 
opinion  was  adopted  by  Bishop  Clogher, 
who  was  tlie  first  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  English  public  to  the  subject,  and 
who,  in  1753,  offered  the  sumof  five  hun- 
dred pounds  to  the  traveller  who  should 
copy  them.  Whether  the  reward  was 
erer  claimed  we  cannot  say.  Some  years 
after  several  of  them  were  copied  by 
Pococke  and  Niebuhr.  It  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Professor  Beer  of  Leipsic  that  they 
were  the  work  of  Christian  pilgrims  of 
the  early  ages.  Lepsius,  seeing  the  im- 
probability, not  to  say  the  impossibility, 
of  these  being  the  work  of  pilgrims,  who 
could  not  be  supposed  to  have  either  the 


were  indispensable.  Bat  no  people  ever 
could  have  fixed  and  settled  there,  un- 
less provided  with  daily  supplies  of  food 
and  water  in  some  extraordinary  way. 
Now  the  only  people,  in  the  history  o£ 
the  world,  answering  to  this  description, 
was  God's  people,  Israel,  after  their  exode 

out  of  Egypt.' Having  applied 

the  Egyptian  alphabet  to  the  Sinai  tic 
inscriptions,  what  was  the  result?  The 
result  was,  that  in  nearly  forty  inscrip- 
tions he  has  discovered  records  of  the 
principal  events  of  the  Exodus ;  such  as 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  de- 
struction of  Pharaoh  and  his  host ;  the 
healing  of  the  waters  of  Marah;  the 
smiting  of  the  rock  in  Horeb ;  the  mur- 
murings  and  the  miracle  at  Meribah ; 
the  battle  of  Rephidim,  in  which  Moses 
is  drawn  with  uplifted  hands ;  the  plague 
of  the  fiery  serpents ;  and  the  miracle  of  • 

the  quails  or  feathered  fowls • 

Supposing  it  were  or  could  be  shewn 
that  these  are  the  actual  records  on  the 
rocks  of  Sinai,  and  strange  as  it  may 
seem  if  they  are,  it  would  almost  seem 
stranger  if  they  are  not,  what,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  their  value?    It  is  not  said. 


time  or  the  means  with  which  to  execute  and  not  for  a  moment  supposed,  that 
them,  while  agreeing  with  Professor  they  were  written  by  divine  appointment 
Beer  as  to  their  Christian  origin,  ascribes  or  inspiration.  Yet,  though  forming  no 
them,  with  as  great  unlikelihood,  to  a  j  part  of,  and  adding  nothing  to,  the  con- 
Christian  pastoral  people,  living  and  sup-  j  tents  of  Scripture,  they  would  have  their 
porting  their  flocks  in  those  regions.  .  .  j  place  and  value,  if  they  only  added,  as, 

The  meaning  of  the  inscriptions  !  if  real,  they  must,  to  its  credentials. 

was  thus,  like  their  authorship,  unknown. !  Some  have  thought  it  not  improbable 
Id  a  work  lately  published,  however,  en-  that  Job  may  fiave  known  of  these 
titled,  *The  Voice  of  Israel  from  the  inscriptions.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they 
Hocks  of  Sinai,'  the  Bev.  Charles  For-  served  to  remind  us  of  his  words,  which 
stt;r,  an  English  clergyman,  has  professed  we  did  not  fail  to  read  that  night  in  the 


to  discover  both.  •  The  opinion  of  Cos- 
mas,' he  says,  *  so  long  and  so  unjustly 
contemned,  is  after  all  the  right  and  true 
judgment,— namely,  that  the  Sinaitic  in- 
«criptions  were  tha  work  of  the  ancient 
Israelites,  during  their  forty  years*  wan- 
derings in  the  wilderness.'  How  has  he, 
ijit  asked,  arrived  at  this  conclusion? 
How  has  he  made  this  discovery  ?  After 
Jewing  the  untenableness  of  Professor 
Beer*s  hypothesis,  he  proceeds  to  shew 
that  they  were  the  work  of  the  Israelites. 
\rir8t,  from  their  being  the  work  of  a 
angle  age  or  generation.  Second,  from 
their  numbers,  extent,  and  position; 
their  numbers  being  computed  by  thou- 
sands, their  extent  by  miles,  and  their 
position  above  the  valleys  being  as  often 
raeasureable  by  fathoms  as  by  feet,  some 
heing  twenty,  and  some  as  high  as  a 
hundred  feet.  Third,  from  the  physical 
character  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  To 
execute  these  monuments,  ladders  and 
platform^  or  ropes  and  haskets,  the  ap- 
Phances  of  t^Jixed  and  settUd  popuUtion, 


Written  Valley:  *0h!  that  my  words 
were  now  written  I — oh !  that  they  were 
printed  in  a  book !— that  they  were 
graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the 
rock  for  ever  !* " 

JERUSALEM. 

"There  was  but  one  city  in  the  world 
for  which  I  would  have  passed  Bethle- 
hem; one  city  of  greater  note  in  this 
world's  history.  To  see  it  we  had  crossed 
the  sea,  and  the  desert,  and  had  come 
from  a  distant  land ;  and  for  it  were  wil- 
ling to  leave  for  the  present  unvisited, 
even  Bethlehem  itself.  One  long  deep 
gaze  at  the  city  of  David  and  of  David's 
Lord,  at  the  fields  in  which  the  shep- 
herds were  watching  their  flocks  by 
night,  at  the  bright  blue  air  where  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  appeared,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  shone,  and  the  multitude  of 
the  heavenly  hosts  sang,  *  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good 
will  to  men,'  and  we  hasten  on.  Near 
this,  on  the  left,  is  the  spot  where  Bachel 
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died  and  was  buried,  'When  tliere  was 
bat  a  little  way  to  come  to  Epbrath, 
whicb  is  Bethlehem.'  A  small  wbite 
cupola  marks  the  lowly  aud  lonely  grave 
of  the  beautifal  and  the  beloved  one.  We 
stay  not  even  at  the  tomb  of  Bachel. 
Now  we  have  reached  the  convent  of 
Mar  Elias,  and  the  Fountain  of  the  Star, 
where  the  star  is  said  to  have  reappeared 
to  the  wise  men,  and  now,  joy  1  joy !  our 
dreams  are  realiEed,  our  longings  are 
gratified,  there  is  Jerusalem  I  Halting 
for  awhile  to  gaze  on  its  distant  walls, 
and  to  indulge  our  emotions,  we  rode 
forward,  exulting  *that  our  feet  should 
stand  within  its  gate'  that  day.  From 
the  Fountain  of  the  Star,  where  it  is  first 
seen,  Jerusalem  is  nearly  three  miles 
distant.  The  country  on  this  side  of  it 
is  open,  but  bare,  and  on  the  right  hand 
bleak  and  desolate.  Hilly  on  the  right, 
it  declines  on  the  left  into  an  extensive, 
and  what,  in  former  times,  was  no  doubt 
a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley.  Now 
there  is  neitlier  tree  tior  fence  to  diversify 
the  scene,  nor  on  either  side  of  the  road 
for  three  miles  is  there  a  single  habiu- 
tioii.  From  the  inclination  to  the  east  of 
the  plateau  on  which  it  stands,  in  ap- 
proaching Jerusalem  from  tliis  direction, 
little  is  seeo  bat  iu  wails.  These,  how- 
ever, are  strong,  high,  and  fair,  and  even 
from  the  Betlitehem  road  give  it  an  im- 
posing appearance. 

'*  Next  to  Jtinisalem,  the  objects  which 
at  this  distance  first  strike  the  eye,  are 
the  *  mountains  roand  about  iL'  Among 
these  one  is  more  prominent  thau  tlie 
rest,  and  is  partially  wooded.  It  is  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  We  have  now  passed 
the  valley  of  Bephaim,  or  the  Giants, 
and  now  we  have  reached  the  ridge  of  the 
rods  that  forms  the  brow  of  the  valley  of 
Gtbon.  Right  opposite  is  Mount  Zion. 
A  glance  at  the  valley  of  Htsmom,  deep- 
ening and  darkening  far  below,  and  we 
descend  the  ridge;  and  ascending  the 
liiU  of  ZioB,  we  enter  the  Bethlehem,  or 
Jaifii  gate,  and  are  within  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  ]** 

There  arc  wanderings  of  a  far  higher 


order,  and  to  a  destination  fiur  nobler  smd 
better,  than  Palestine  and  Jerusalem, 
to  which  the  following  pencilling  refers. 
Wc  have  pleasure  in  transferrirg  it  to 
our  columns,  commending  it  to  our 
readers,  with  the  fervent  hope  and 
prayer  that,  in  "  The  Journey  sf  Life,' 
they  may,  one  and  all,  choose  "  El  Shad- 
dai  as  their  strength  and  song  :*' — 

A  LAY  FOR  THE  JOURNEY  OF  LIFE. 

"  And  when  Abram  wa»  ninety  yean  old  and 
iiipe,  the  Lord  appeared  to  Abroiu,  and  njii 
unto  him.  I  am  the  Almighty/*  or  Att-mU 
licient  "Ood-fia  th<«  Uehrvw,  El  fibaddai:^ 
walk  before  me,  aud  be  thou  perfect."— Gen, 
xvii.  1. 

The  wfldernwB  la  lonjr  and  drear. 
And  1  must  i;o.  whate'er  betide ; 
But  with  the  thought  mj  heart  1  cheer, —   ' 
£1  bhadUai  is  my  Guide. 

The  tempt<*r'«  shaftH  flj  thick  arnund. 
And.  woundod,  many  quit  the  field. 
From  danjcer  free  1  keep  m,v  ^<>uttd— 
El  Shaddai  is  mj  Bhield. 

My  want*  are  fproat,  yet  lack  I  nought.— 

Around  my  tent  the  manna  Iie«; 
And  all  tlirng'«  f;u3d.  if  only  boui^iit, 
i:;!  sihaddiu  rich  fcUi>pltea. 

Burdened  with  sin.  I  journey  slow. 

And  fear  that  I  ahall  faint  at  length ; 
But  I  revive  a«  on  I  |ro,— 

£1  Shaddai  is  my  strength. 

Cuilty  aad  frail»  Fin  full  of  fears. 

For  grace  is  weak,  corruption  strong ; 
But  1  can  snitle  amid  my  tears,— > 
I  £1  Shaddai  is  my  song. 

My  eyes  bare  lost  their  j-ootlifDl  glow. 
To  uif  the  day  grows  dark  as  nigUt; 
Yet  I  in  cloudless  Kunshine  ko. 
£1  Shaddai  is  my  ligtit. 

On  Death's  dark  stream  I  trerobling  stand. 

With  sullen  wail  its  waters  roar; 
Bat  safe  FU  reach  the  etivnal  land,— 
£1  Shaddai  went  before. 

To  yonder  gated  of  ligfit  on  Irigb, 

Oh  1  liow  dwe  I  my  fontaUps  teni  * 
«*  Fear  not."  some  angel  whispera  sfgb, 
•«  £1  Bhaddai  is  thy  Friead." 


5UBS0IL  PLOUGHING  OF  THE  SOUL. 


Iv  the  mritoaly  as  weU  as  the  rural 
world  of  disdpliaa*  theanfasoil  ploughing 
is  effectnal  and  thoroagh.  la  the  niod 
aod  heart  there  is  never  aoj  danger  of 
going  too  deep ;  the  planting  of  the  soul 
is  to  be  the  ver  j  interpeaetrataen  of  iu 
whole  beiog  with  the  power  of  trath.  It 
is  A  baptism,  a  traDsfigaraUoD,  a  new 


creation  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  a  growth 
from  iL    The  troth  beoomes  its  li&t  ^^ 


habit,  a  part  and  possession  of  its  oatare. 
The  instinetire  seareh  of  plaate  fer  aoer- 
ishmeat,  the  bnsj,  joyeua  activity  «^ 
Ktch  of  the  rooi\  in  generous  aa4  mi^ 
ened  smIv  b  bata  tjrpe  of  theeW^ 
nesf  and  profoondaeM  vUh  vhbh  im 
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triUi  niiM  tbroflgh  the  weU-dUcipUaed 
and  •Qften«4  atind,  and  Uk«s  posaeasion 
of  it.  Thifi  u  espeebllv  tb«  esse  with 
the  retliU«f  of  tke  spiritual  world  into 
which  Uie  soul  enters,  as  in  its  destined, 
native,  spootaneoiift  allianoe,  its  elemental 
rsistioDsbip  and  home. 

We  are  here  tracing^  an  emtnentlj 
pnctical  analogy.  Few  persons,  not 
pncticallj  yersed  in  agriculture,  have 
aoy  id«a  of  the  great  depth  to  which  the 
roots  of  plants,  even  from  small  seeds, 
will  descend  in  favourable  situations. 
The  fibrils  of  a  wheat  kernel  have  been 
found  more  than  thirty  inches  helow  the 
surface;  those  of  red  clover,  Indian  corn, 
and  the  Sivedisb  turnip,  five  feet;  and  of 
sainfoin  and  lucerne,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet.  And  long  after  they  have 
hecoiDe  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  th(>y 
oan  be  detected  by  the  microscope,  push- 
ia^  themselves  into  the  heart  of  the  earth 
for  Qourtshmeot.  It  is  the  constant  effort 
of  the  good  gardener  to  facilitate  this 
wonderful  operation  of  nature,  and  so  he 
dig^i  and  trenches  the  soil  to  the  depth 
of  two  or  three  feet,  and  finds  himself 
repaid  by  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation. 

After  the  same  manner,  the  roots  of 
the  seed  of  the  divine  Word,  where  the 
soil  is  tamed  up  deep,  and  made  tender 
and  moist,  hide  themselves  away,  far 
beyond  sight,  in  the  depths  of  the  sancti- 
fied soul,  till  they  get  so  rooted,  that  all 
the  powers  of  earth  and  hell  cannot  pluck 
them  up ;  neither  can  any  drought  wither 
them;  but  in  light  from  heaven  above, 
^^^7  grow  like  a  great  tree  planted  by 
the  river-side,  always  bearing  fruit  in  its 
season.  That  is  the  effect  of  subsoil 
ploughing  in  the  soul ;  God*s  eye  follows 
the  microscopic  roots,  and  His  Spirit 
goes  with  them,  and  ministers  nourish- 
ment and  power.  There  is  a  gentle  and 
free  eirculatioa  of  air  around  them,  and 
it  is  absorbed  by  the  earth,  and  treasured 
np  for  the  growing  plant.  Moreover, 
this  tubsoiling  secures  a  thorough  drain- 
u>g  of  the  soil,  in  cases  where  the  land 
hapj)en8  to  be  wet  and  marshy,  as  is  some- 
times the  case  with  the  neglected  soul. 

There  is,  in  opposition  to  all  this,  a 
<^*reles8,  surface  kind  of  ploughing  in 
kuftbaodry,  very  aptl  jr  called  the  Mkimming 
system;  and  this  akimming  system,  in- 
stead of  the  tabsoiling,  i^  atas !  most 
generally  that  which  prevails  in  spirit- 
oal  things  in  the  husbandry  of  the  soul ! 
Theeonaeqaeoee  of  this  careless  sarfaoe- 
pioaghiBg  of  the  land  is  Just  this:  the 
preisv«  cT  the  soli,  and  the  treading  of 
^  toMB  and  driver  form  at  the  bottom 
^J^  tarrow  a  hard  cmst,  wUeh  is  with 
™f^  jMttetrated  by  the  delicate  fibres 
tt  the  m  of  the  roots,   ^metimes  thhi 


substratum  is  naturally  so  hard,  or  be- 
comes such,  that  it  receives  the  expres- 
sive name  of  an  iron  pan.  In  the  habits 
of  the  mind,  in  the  hardness  and  indiffer- 
ences of  perverted  sensibilities,  and  in 
cherished  obstinacies  of  prejudice  or 
opinion,  how  often  is  just  such  a  substra- 
tum of  character  formed  and  perpetua- 
ted! 

Has  it  never  happened  to  us  to  observe 
just  such  hard-Boik'd  Christians,  with  lite 
whole  character  destitute  of  heavenly 
tenderness  and  spirituality,  and  the  heart 
and  conscience  very  much  hardened  and 
insensible  t  This  is  the  effect  of  carelees 
surface-ploughini^  in  the  spring,  fubsoiU 
iog  being  neglected.  The  i>kiuimios^  sys- 
tem always  produces  such  characters; 
there  is  that  iron  pan  at  the  bottom. 
Out  of  that  grow  hard  .speeches,  severe 
and  censorious  judie^meuts,  a  bitter,  fault- 
finding spirit,  stupidity  of  heart,  a  tough 
conscience,  self-delu&ion,  a  sectarian  dis- 
position, formalism,  neglect  of  prayer, 
and  all  kmds  of  spiritual  weeds,  instead 
of  the  gentleness,  prayerfulne&s,  humility* 
and  love  of  the  Gospel Cheecer, 

gOWmO  BY  THE  BAIL-SIDE. 

As  I  was  standing  waiting  at 

station  one  day  last  autumn  with  a  youni; 
lady,  a  benevolent  looking  old  gentleman 
came  up  to  her,  and  taking  her  hand,  and 
looking;  up  earnestly  into  her  face,  he 
said,  **  Well,  my  dear  Miss  Jane,  what 
good  have  you  done  since  I  saw  you  last, 
within  the  last  fortnight  ?— ^just  think,  my 
dear,  and  tell  me."  I  cannot  tell  you 
the  good  and  solemn  effect  this  remark 
seemed  to  have  on  those  who,  like  our- 
selves, were  waiting  about,  and  within 
hearing.  It  was  so  well  done.  My  dear 
young  friend's  bright  face  coloured  all 
over  with  diffidence  and  emotion ;  so  I 
came  to  her  relief,  and  said,  "  She  has 
been  sharing  my  labours,  and  helping  to 
bear  my  burdens,  sir.  I  feel  she  has 
been  doing  good." — "  Ah !  I  thought  so," 
said  he  kindly.  Her  remark  was, — 
**  Indeed,  I  think  enjoying  this  lovely 
weather  has  been  a  great  part  of  my  em- 
ployment."— "  Well,  my  dear,"  said  he, 
"  if  you  have  been  enjoying  it  to  give 
you  strength  and  spixitt  to  serve  God, 
you  could  not  be  better  employed." 

**  A  word  in  season,  how  good  is  it!" 
"  A  word  fttly  tpoken,^  (as  this  was,^  **  is 
like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silrer." 

Truly,  I  can  say,  and  I  trust  many 
another  bystander  oould  say  likewise, 
that  the  golden  harvest  going  on  at  that 
moment  in  the  fields  around  us,  seemed 
brightened  and  silrered  over  with  liea- 
venly  rays  slied  by  these  words  "iltly 
spoken."  H.  li. 
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"TBET  THAT  WAIT  UPON  THE  LORD  8HAXL 
RENEW  THEIR  STRENGTH." 

Suppose  one  young,  timid,  unable  to 
unfold  their  heart  to  any,  they  are  un- 
able to  tell  the  secret  that  lies  within  to 
those  they  most  deeply  love ;  yet  as  they 
begin  to  feel  their  own  weakness,  they 
feel  the  plague  within,  and  their  soul  is 
poured  forth  in  secret,  waiting  on  God 
in  His  promises,  "  They  that  wait  on  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength."  The 
promise  is  given  to  thee ;  then  mayest 
thou  have  faith  to  receive  it,  and  bless 
the  God  who  gave  it!  The  promise 
hangs  not  on  man's  worthiness,  but  on 
God's  faithfulness;  it  hangs  not  upon 
man's  obedience,  but  on  God's  love.  Be 
very  diligent,  then,  in  the  use  of  means, 
but  trusting  in  the  God  of  the  means. 
Oh !  beloved,  have  ever  in  view  the  great 
end  of  all:  it  is  communications  from 
Grod — it  is  communion  with  God — it  is 
real  approach  to  God— it  is  the  real  an- 
ointing of  the  Spirit  from  God ;  and  with- 
out this  never  be  satisfied.  Never  do 
you  sit  at  the  foot  of  man.  "  Yes,  but 
he  is  a  man  of  talent  I"  What  talent  was 
there  in  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle 
Peter  in  the  second  of  the  Acts?  As 
one  reads  it,  one  feels  that  any  one  could 
preach  such  a  sermon  as  that.    What, 


then,  made  it  so  effectual?  It  was  the 
anointing  of  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  with  power.  Oh !  that  your  heart 
may  find,  that  in  all  the  means  of  grace 
you  have  or  enjoy,  what  you  want  is 
communion  with  God — communications 
from  God— r«a/  access  to  God— a  real 
message  from  God — and  real  dealing  with 
Christ.  I  know  that  enthusiasm  has 
very  bad  names,  and  it  deserves  them, 
for  it  is  a  bad  thing ;  but  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  a  cold,  heartless,  dead,  lifeless 
frame  of  soul  deserves  any  better  name. 
To  go  on  in  your  course,  waiting  on  God 
in  the  means,  without  having  any  r^ 
communion  with  God,  any  real  delight  in 
God,  or  any  real  reaction  from  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  a  wretched  state. 

Perhaps  you  will  ask  me— you  ought 
to  ask  me— How  am  I  to  know  that  these 
communications  from  God,  and  this  com- 
munion with  God,  is  of  God?  There  is 
one  test  that  will  prove  it :  if  it  comes 
from  God,  it  will  lead  to  God. 

All  imaginary  communications  lead 
to  self-exaltation,  self-inflation,  and  self- 
confidence;  but  that  which  comes  from 
God  lays  the  soul  low  in  deep  repentance, 
in  lowliness  of  spirit,  brokenness  of  heart, 
and  tenderness  of  conscience.  That  which 
comes  from  God  leads  to  God. — J,  E» 
Evans, 


§Hi%%inxiWC^  Sntelligente* 


STATISTICS  OF  I^aSSlONS  IN  INDIA  AND  CEYLON. 


22  Missionary  Societies. 
443  Missionaries; 

48  are  Ordained  Natives ; 
698  Native  Catechists. 
313  Missionary  Stations. 
331  Native  Churches, 


At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1852,  there  were  labouring  throughout  India 
and  Ceylon — 

The  agents  of. 

These  include 

of  whom 

together  with 

These  agents  reside  at 

There  have  been  founded 

containing 18,410  Communicants: 

in  a  community  of. 112,191  Native  Christiana. 

The  Missionaries  maintain 1,347  Vernacular  Day-schools,  * 

containing 47,504  Boys: 

together  with 93  Boarding-schools. 

containing 2,414  Christian  Boys. 

They  also  superintend 126  Superior  English  Day-schs.; 

and  instruct  therein 14,562  Boys  and  Young  Men. 

Female  Education  embraces 347  Day-schools  for  Girls, 

containing 11,519  Scholars; 

but  hopes  more  from  its 202  Girls'  Boarding  Schools, 

containing 2,779  Christian  Girls. 

For  the  good  of  Europeans 7 1  Services  are  maintained. 

Besides  numerous  works  for  Chnst- 
ians,  30,  40,  and  even  70  tracts  have  b«5fl 
prepared  in  these  difierent  langu<g^ 
suitable  for   Hindus  and  Muasalmans, 


The  entire  Bible  has  been  translated 
into  ten  languages  ;  the  New  Testament 
'mXo  five  others ;  and  separate  gospels  in 
four  others. 
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IGsiiomuies  maintain  in  India  twenty-Jive 
printing  establishments. 

This  Tsst  missionary  agency  costs 
Ii.  190,000  annually ;  of  which,  about  one- 
sixth,  or  L.33>500,  is  contributed  by 
Eoropean  Chiistians  resident  in  the 
coontry. 

By  &r  the  greater  part  of  this  agency 
has  been  brought  into  operation  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  It  is  impossible 
to  contemplate  the  high  position  which 
it  occapies,  and  the  results  which  it  has 
already  produced,  without  indulging  the 
strongest  expectations  of  its  future  per- 
fect success;  and  without  exclaiming 
with  tlie  most  fervent  gratitude,  "  What 
HATH  God  wrought  I" — From  the  '*  Cal- 
caUa  Ckruiian  Advocate**  of  November  6, 
1852. 


MADAGASCAR. 

Amon^  the  earliest  enterprises  con- 
templated by  the  Directors  of  the  London 
Miisionary  Society,  the  introduction  of 
the  Gospel  into  the  island  of  Madagascar 
was  one  of  the  most  important  and  most 
promising.  The  population  of  the  coun- 
try, exceeding  four  millions, — the  debas- 
iog  and  cruel  character  of  the  prevalent 
idolatry, — the  degradation  and  social 
wretchedness  of  vast  masses  of  the 
people, — all  combined  to  present  the 
most  urgent  claims  for  the  exercise  of 
Christian  zeal  and  mercy. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year 
181 7f  that  any  attempt  to  send  Mission- 
aries to  that  dark  land  appeared  practic- 
able; baty  at  that  time,  providential 
events  of  recent  occurrence  afforded  them 
eacoaragementyin  dependence  upon  God, 
to  enter  upon  this  new  and  extensive 
field  of  labour. 

In  the  month  of  March  1819,  Messrs. 
Bevan  aod  Jones,  agents  of  the  Society, 
landed  in  Madagascar,  with  a  view  to 
permanent  labour;  but  within  a  few 
weeks,  the  former  of  these  devoted  men, 
and  his  wife  and  child,  were  removed  by 
death;  the  wife  and  child  of  his  associate 
abo  died  ;  while  the  solitary  survivor  was 
so  utterly  prostrated  by  disease,  as  to  be 
eompelled  for  a  season  to  return  to 
Haoritins. 

Bat  undismayed  by  these  calamities, 
3lr.  Jones,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
been  joined  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  proceeded, 
in  th»  antumn  of  the  following  year,  to 
the  ialanii ;  and  through  the  kind  ofBces 
iff  the  British  resident,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  settle  at  Tananarive,  the 
capita],  with  the  entire  approval  of 
^^ama  the  king. 

Tlu  /avourable  regard  of  the  king 
WM|  donbtUss,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
secnrcd  by  the  beaeficial  arts  and  customs 


which  the  missionaries,  in  subordination 
to  the  higher  objects  of  their  office, 
introduced  and  commended  to  his  sub- 
jects; but  eventually  multitudes  of  the 
people  understood  and  appreciated  their 
mimstry,  and  sought  from  them  instruc- 
tion in  the  great  truths  of  salvation. 
Large  congregations  were  formed,  many 
schools  were  established,  and  everything 
connected  with  the  new  Mbsion  seemed 
auspicious  and  promising. 

Encouraged  by  such  intimations  of 
Divine  Providence,  the  Directors  made 
vigorous  efforts  to  extend  their  labours 
in  Madagascar ;  and,  from  the  year  1818 
to  1828,  they  sent  thither/our^wri  labour- 
ers,  consisting  of  six  ordained  missionar- 
ies, two  missionary  printers,  and  six 
missionary  artizans. 

At  the  expiration  of  eight  years  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Mission,  Radama, 
who  had  proved  its  active  and  faithful 
friend,  died;  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  queen,  whose  reign  of  cruelty 
and  terror  needs  no  description.  From 
the  commencement  of  her  authority  she 
was  wholly  under  the  influence  of  the 
advocates  of  idolatry ;  but  her  hostility 
agaiubt  the  religion  of  Christ  was  re- 
strained or  disclosed,  as  policy  required, 
until,  in  the  month  of  March  1835,  the 
fatal  edict  was  Issued,  by  which  the  people 
were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
profess  Christianity ;  and  the  missionar- 
ies were  soon  after  compelled  to  leave 
the  island. 

But,  during  the  fifteen  years  of  their 
residence  in  Madagascar,  the  missionar- 
ies had  laboured  with  unwearied  dilli- 
gence,  zeal,  and  self-denial;  and  the  . 
results  of  these  labours  must  excite 
astonishment  and  command  admiration. 
The  number  of  schools  they  established 
amounted  to  nearly  100,  containing  4000 
scholars ;  and  more  than  10,000  children 
passed  through  these  schools  during  the 
period  under  review,  to  whom  were 
imparted  the  elements  both  of  useful  in- 
struction and  religious  truth.  Element^ 
ary  hooks  were  provided  for  the  pupils ; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  those  were 
distributed  among  those  who  voluntarily 
acquired  the  art  of  reading  without  at- 
tendance on  the  schools ;  while  manv  of 
the  principal  scholars  directed  their 
attention  to  the  English  language,  and 
became  familiar  with  the  English  Scrip- 
tures. Two  large  congregations  were 
formed  at  the  capital ;  and  nearly  200 
persons,  on  a  profession  of  their  faith, 
were  admitted  to  church  fellowship. 
Preaching  stations  were  established  in 
several  towns  and  villages  at  a  distance 
from  the  capital;  and  many  week-day 
services  were  held  at  the  dwellings  of 
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the  native  Christianfl.  Tioo  printing 
presses,  sent  oat  by  the  Society,  were  in 
constant  operation  ;  and  besides  school- 
books,  not  fewer  than  25,000  Tracts 
were  printed  and  put  into  CTrca?ation; 
and  a  Dietionavy  of  the  language  also  was 
prepared  and  printed  in  two  Tolumes. 
Bat  above  aUj  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were 
translated,  corrected,  and  printed  in  the 
native  language — a  language  which  had 
been  first  reduced  to  a  written  form  by 
the  labours  of  the  missionaries. 

Bat,  as  it  has  been  stated,  towards  the 
close  of  1834,  the  coercire  and  persecut- 
ing measures  of  the  queen'  were  brought 
into  full  and  fatal  operation.  AH  Christ- 
ian instruction  was  prohibited  in  the 
schools, — the  congregations  dispersed, — 
the  observance  of  Christian  ordinances 
strictly  prohibited,  and  even  the  posses- 
sion of  the  sacred  ScHptares  was  attended 
with  heavy  penalties.  And,  in  addition 
to  all  other  sorrows,  the  Christians  be- 
held their  faithful  missionaries  compelled 
to  abandon  their  much-loved  work,  and 
themselves  left  as  sheep  without  a  shep- 
herd in  the  midst  of  ravening  wolves. 

Daring  seventeen  succeeding  years, 
(that  is,  from  the  expulsion  of  the  mis- 
nonaries  to  the  year  1851,)  the  same  op- 
gressive  policy  has  been  continued.  Many 
undreds  have  been  degraded  and  im- 
poverished; hundreds  more  have  been 
doomed  to  slavery;  and  between  forty 
and /if iff  have  gvffered  death  for  the  sake 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  various  forms  of 
aggravated  horror.  Stveral  Iiave  died 
by  the  sword  or  the  spear ;  others  have 
•  lien  precipitated  from  rocks,  and  dashed 
to  pieces  in  their  fall;  and  four  have  been 
burnt  alive  in  the  capital  of  Madagascar, 
But  the  number  of  the  sufferers,  and 
the  willingness  with  which  they  have 
suffered,  is  in  itself  conclusive  evidence 
both  of  the  firmness  of  their  faith  and  the 
extension  of  their  principles ;  and  from 
the  latest  and  most  authentic  intelligence 
received,  we  learn  that,  during  this  reign 
of  terror,  tens  have  increased  to  hundreds, 
so  that  no  less  than  Five  Thovsaho  (and 
probably  a  far  greater  number)  have 
continued  to  study  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
— to  sanctify  the  Christian  Sabbath,— 
and  to  assemble  together  on  the  moun- 
tains and  in  the  eaves  of  Madajg^ascar,  to 
unite  in  prayer  to  God,  and  in  acts  of 
love  and  obedience  to  Christ,  as  their 
Redeemer. 

And  at  length  the  faith  and  patience 
of  the  saints  have  triumphed  I  God  has 
heard  the  blood  of  His  martyrs  from 
beneath  the  altar ;  and  to  His  suffering 
Church  in  Madagascar  there  has  arisen 


the  persecuting  queen,  and  heir  to  her 
throne,  has  learnt  the  faith  in  which  the 
martyrs  died ;  and  the  only  son  ~of  the 
late  prime  minister  (the  bitterest  foe  of 
the  Christians)  has,  it  is  reported,  avowed 
himself  the  Christians'  friend.  To  the 
young  prince  has  also  been  committed 
the  government  of  the  country;  while 
the  son  of  Raniharo  (the  late  prime 
minister)  has  succeeded  to  his  father's 
office  ;  and  as  the  first-fruits  of  this  most 
blessed  change,  the  ports  of  Madagascar 
are  about  to  be  opened  to  foreigners  and 
English  missionaries,  who,  it  is  confidently 
expected,  will  henceforth  be  freely  ad- 
missible to  the  country. 

In  Mauritius,al80,  aoout  500  Malagassy 
Christians  are  waiting  to  return  to  their 
native  land  ;  and  among  these  are  several 
well  qualified  for  the  work  of  native 
teachers  and  evangelists. 


DU8SXXTHAX.  ABBET. 

'In  the  midst  of  a  valley,  two  miles  from 
the  town  of  BUsseldorf,  on  the  Rhine, 
arose,  about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  cen- 
tury, the  gloomy  towers  of  the  monastery 
of  Diisseltbal,  inhabited  by  Monks  of  the 
stern  order  of  La  Trappe,  where  they 
practised  all  the  austerities  of  their  rale^ 
observing  perpetual  silence,  and  long 
fasts  and  vigils. 

During  the  rapid  conquests  svcceed- 
ing  the  French  Revolution,  the  Abbey 
was  confiscated  and  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  German  merchant.  After  Bona- 
parte's wars  had  descrfated  Germany,  and 
rendered  many  children  orpfaaosy  the 
benevolent  Count  von  der  Recke  formed 
an  establishment  on  his  father's  estate  at 
Oberdyck,  in  Westphalia,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  and  educating  destitute  child- 
ren, and  rescuing  them  from  a  life  of 
misery  and  crime. 

As  the  Dunaber  of  helpless  beings  mder 
his  care  increased,  the  Count,  in  1822, 
purchased  the  Abbey  of  Dtisselthal,  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  establish- 
ment. Within  these  walls,  once  the 
dreary  abode  of  the  unhappy  and  useless 
Monks,  1500  helpless  children  have 
found  a  refuge,  have  been  instructed  in 
the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  have 
been  fitted  to  become  useful  and  industri- 
ous members  of  society. 

Children  of  Roman  Catholic,  Jewish, 
and  gipsy  parents,  and  of  all  confessions^ 
are  admitted.  That  they  are  friendlesa 
and  forlorn,  or  that  they  are  young  cri' 
mioals,  forms  a  sufficient  plea  for  adnis* 
sion  to  this  philanthropic  Institntlos. 


v/Kuivu  lu  Ausuagsovcu  w^x^  u«.i>.wa«u       The  children  are  received  as  eariy  as 
light  in  the  darkness.    The  only  ehild  of  1  four  years  of  age^  and  are  retained  nntU 
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lixtetB  or  KTenteen,  Tfceiving  a  plain,  i 
useful  education,  and  ac^n'tring  habits  o^ 
iadunry. 

The  glrU  are  placed  out  as  serranti, 
and  the  boys  are  apprenticed  to  different 
trades. 

There  is  a  first  class  fbr  those  who  are 
fitted  to  become  schoolmasters  or  mis- 
liouries. 

The  Iflstittttion  has  no  funds,  hut  is 
sap{»rted  by  benevolent  contributionB, 
added  to  the  profits  of  a  farm,  a  printing 
sod  bookbinding  office,  a  mill  for  grind- 
ing com,  two  small  publications,  a  trade 
in  books,  £au  de  Cologne,  and  other 
articles.  A  tailor,  a  shoemaker,  a  carpen- 
ter, aod  a  smith,  are  in  the  premises. 

At  present,  there  are  in  Oberdyck  and 
Dusselthal,  about  130  boys,  and  70  girls. 

In  1847,  the  Count  von  dcr  Recke  was 
obliged,  by  long  indisposition,  to  retire 
from  Diisseltlial ;  but  he  still  continues  to 
be  the  Father  of  the  Institution,  taking 
the  same  unwearied  interest  in  its  welfare 
tiever. 

Since  his  retirement,  the  Institution  is 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
committee  of  twelve  FrotesUnt  pastors 
and  other  gentlemen,  and  a  director,  who, 
with  his  wife,  resides  on  the  premises. 

The  Count's  sister.  Countess  Ida  von  der 
Kccke,  who  lives  at  her  brother's  castle 
St  Oberdyck,  more  immediately  superin- 
tends the  part  of  the  establishment  on 
that  estate. 

Msny  will  have  recognized  in  the  fore- 
going sketch  the  model  of  an  industrial 
school,  in  some  points  similar  to  those 
more  recently  established  in  this  country, 
Jiffering  from  them  chiefly  in  this  respect, 
that  the  children  are  entirely  and  perman- 


ently adoipted  kgr  the  InitHiitionv  whidi 
they  ofAy  leave  when  they  are  fitted,  by 
the  knowledge  of  a  trader  or  the  obtaimng 
of  a  situation,  to  support  themselves. 

During  tlie  year  1847,  the  Institution 
soared  mnch  from  the  distress  and 
famine  which  at  that  time  pervaded  the 
whole  of  Germany,  and  the  faith  of  the 
good  Count  was  put  to  a  severe  test. 
From  the  eifects  of  this  calamity  it  had 
only  partially  recovered,  when  it  was 
nearly  overwhelmed  by  a  disastrous  fire, 
which  broke  out  in  June  1851,  and  laid 
the  greater  part  of  the  building,  includ- 
ing the  chapel,  in  ruins.  Although  par- 
tially insured,  the  loss  is  very  great,  and 
the  members  of  the  Institution  have  no 
means  of  reinstating  the  building  and 
furniture,  save  by  imploring  the  aid  of 
the  benevolent  of  this  country.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Diisselthal  they  can  ex- 
pect but  little  assistance,  situated  as  they 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
Infidel  community. 

At  the  request  of  the  Count  von  der 
Becke,  in  which  the  Committee  of  Diis- 
selthal earnestly  join,  an  appeal  is  now 
made  to  the  Protestants  of  this  country 
for  help  in  their  hour  of  need.  Already, 
this  appeal  has  been  nobly  responded  to ; 
but  many  hundred  pounds  are  yet  re- 
quired to  make  good  the  loss.  It  will  not 
be  made  in  vain  to  those  who  worship  the 
Grod  of  the  fatherless,  and  love  the  Savi- 
our of  those  who  are  ready  to  perish. 

Donations  will  be  thankfully  received 
by  Mrs.  William  Youno,  3  Moray  Place; 
Miss  EnvcK  of  Kennet,  39  Moray  Place, 
Edinburgh ;  Mrs  Grant,  Queen's  Terrace, 
Ayr ;  and  Mrs  Uaodeit,  4  Dean's  Yard, , 
Westminster. 


Nottcess  of  ]Soo&0» 


The  Gospti  and  the  Great  Apoetaa/ ;  or, 
Popery  contrasted  with  pure  (JhrUtuiniiy, 
w  the  Light  of  History  and  Scripture; 
tspteiaUy  with  reference  to  its  pretent 
character  and  pretensions.  Prize  Essay. 
lAodon:  The  Religiotu  Tract  Society, 
56  Paternoster  How,  and  65  St.  Paul's 
Chuichyard. 

This  is  an  admirable  manual  of  the 
interminable  controversy  between  Popery 
aod  Protestantism.  Popery  is  here  ana- 
lyzed and  defined ;  its  historical  origin 
traced;  its  distinctive  principles  and  pecu- 
liar characteristics  exhibited  and  exposed. 
^^e  discussion  embraces  infallibility; 
P^^ly  power,  and  papal  supremacy; 
the  sichfice  of  the  mass ;  the  sacraments 
and  other  nvet  of  the  Church  of  Rome; 


the  maxims  and  practices  of  Popery. 
These  are  shewn  to  be  not  only  in  them- 
selves nnreasonable,  but  utterly  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  statements  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Word  of  God. 


Six  Lectures  on  the  Christian  Emdenoes; 
addressed  to  Students  attending  the  United 
Colleges  of  St.  Salvators  and  St.  Leon- 
ard\  St.  Andrews.  By  John  Cook, 
D.D.,  Minister  of  St.  Leonard's,  St. 
Andrews.  Edinburgh:  Paton  and 
Ritchie. 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  these  lec- 
tures are,  the  external  evidences,  compris- 
ing miracles  and  prophecy  ;  the  internal 
evidences ;  the  arguments  founded  on  the 
propagation  and  efiecta  of  Christianity ; 
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''the  receptioii  which  the  Gospel  has  met 
with,  and  the  dispositions  necessary  for 
its  right  reception.**  Clearness  of  state- 
ment, precision  of  language,  just  induc- 
tion, vigorous  application,  characterize 
the  exposition  of  these  topics.  This  sum- 
maiy  of  the  evidences  for  revealed  reli- 
gion will  prove  very  useful  to  teachers 
engaged  in  conducting  instruction  of 
more  advanced  classes;  while  the  ques- 
tions appended  to  the  lectures  are,  too,  of 
much  assistance  in  the  way  of  suggesting 
A  form  of  examination  for  the  testing  of 
proficiency,  and  the  marking  of  progress. 


Hymns  for  Sabbath  Schools.    Paton  and 
Kitchie,  Edinburgh. 

This  small  publication  supplies  a  want 
that  has  been  much  felt, — viz.,  a  clieap 
selection  of  hymns  suitable  for  singing  in 
Sabbath  schools.     There  is  nothing  bet- 
'    ter  calculated  to  diffuse  a  cheerful  aspect 
over  a. Sabbath  school,  and  lighten   the 
work  of  the  teacher,  than  the  introduc- 
tion of  lively    hymns,   set    to    suitable 
music.    There  is  also  a  general  feeling 
abroad,  that  the  psalmody  of  the,  Church 
needs  some  improvement ;  and  there  can- 
not be  a  surer  way  of  bringing  about  such 
a  reform,  than  by  commencing  at  once  in 
our  Sabbath    schools.      In  the  present 
publication,  the  most  popular  hymns  al- 
ready in  use  are  given,  and  the  rest  are 
selected  with  much  taste  and  judgment 
from  our  religious  literature,  as  suitable 
for  the  same  purpose.    We  understand 
that  the  selection  is  the  work  of  a  noble 
lady,  who  has  ^bestowed  much  labour  on 
the  teaching   of   Sabbath  classes;    and 
that  it  was  made  specially  for  the  parish 
that  enjoys  the  benefit  of  her  philanthro- 
pic labours.    The  choice  of  pieces  clearly 
evinces  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
religious  acquirements  and  tastes  of  the 
young.^.   . 


A  Treatise  on  the  ^Assurance  of  Salration, 
By  Paton  J.  Gloag,  Assistant-Minis- 
ter of '  Dunning.  .  Edinburgh :  Paton 
and  Ritchie. 

Assurance  of  salvation  is,  in  someparti- 
culars,  a  very  difficult  topic ;  but  its  diffi- 
culties are  here  carefully  and  ably  encoun- 
tered ;  aiid  its'  nature  and  origin,  and  the 
means  and  hindrances  to  its  attainment,  are 
very  acutely  aiid  elaborately  investigated. 
The  book  certainly  seems  intended  rather 
to  raise  the  tone  of  piety  of  the  religious, 
than  to  convert  the  sceptical ;  but  we  are 
convinced  that  the  attainment  of  the 
former  object  is  the  readiest  and  surest 
meant  of  compassing  the  latter,  and  that 


it  is  only  by  exhibiting  in  life  and  doc- 
trine a  very  pure  and  noble  view  of 
Christian  excellence,  that  the  friends  of 
religion  can  commend  it  to  the  approval 
of  an  earnest  and  inquiring  age. 

We  recommend  the  present  work  to 
our  readers.  While  the  author  has 
studied  brevity  of  diction,  and  has,  we 
think,  made  his  book  about  as  short  as 
possible,  there  are  interspersed  through- 
out many  forcible  appeals,  and  passages 
of  beauty  and  eloquence. 


Altar  Stones,  By  the  Author  of  "The 
Faithful  Promiser,**  "  Morning  and 
Night  Watches,** &c.  London:  Nisbet 
and  Co.    1853. 

The  idea  of  the  author  in  this  little 
volume,  in  its  conception,  is  original  and 
beautiful.  From  many  an  old  altar,  reared 
by  venerable  patrinrchal  hands,  he  has 
selected  "  stones  of  remembrance,  '*  and 
engraved  upon  them,  in  the  form  of  short 
hymns,  simple  and  sweet  inscriptions. 
Scenes  and  incidents  of  sacred  story, 
familiar  to  us  from  childhood,  and  dosr 
to  every  Christian  heart,  are  here  memo- 
rialized in  strains  not  unworthy  of  the 
thought  they  embody,  and  the  sentiment 
they  perpetuate.  Simplicity  of  Etruc- 
ture ;  easiness  of  versification,  and  devo- 
tional feeling,  are  the  characteristics  of 
these  hymns.  We  •  have  much  pleasure 
in  transcribing  the  following : — 

MARANATHA. 

••  3faranatAa"— [The  Lord  is  coming.]— I  Cor. 
xTi.  22. 
Christ  is  coming !    Let  creation 

Bid  her  groans  and  travail  cease  ; 
Let  the  glorious  proclnniation 
Hope  restore,  and  faith  increase. 
Maranatha ! 
Come  thou  blessed  Prince  of  Peace  I 

Earth  can  now  but  tell  the  story 

Of  thv  bitter  cross  and  pain  ; 
She  shall  yet  behold  thy  glory. 

When  thou  comest  back' to  reign. 
Maranatha ! 
Let  each  heart  repeat  the  strain  I 

Though  once  cradled  in  a  manger, 

Oft  no  pillow  but  the  sod ; 
Here  an  alien  and  a  stranger. 

Mock'd  of  men,  disoMU'd  of  Go(^ 
.  .        .  Ail  creation    ^ 

Tet  shall  own  thy  kingly  rod. 

Long  thine  exiles  hare  been  pining. ' 
Far  f^om  rest,  and  home,  and  thee ; 

But,  in  heavenlT  vestures  shining. 
Soon  they  shall  thy  glory  see— 
Marahatna ! 

Haste  the  joyous  jubilee  I 

With  that  "  blessed  hope-  before  us. 

Lot  no  harp  remain  unstrurg  ; 
Let  the  mighty  adrent  choru» 

Onward  roll  from  tongue  to  toQffa'*~ 
Maranatha! 
Come,  Lord  Jesus- quickly  c  ome  I 
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sermon* 


By  the  Ber.  J.  Tullooh,  Minister  of  Eettins. 
**  For  w«  walk  by  fidth,  not  by  sight.**— 2  Cob.  y.  7.    * 


St.  Paitl  may  be  supposed,  in  some 
•pedal  sense,  speaking  of  himself,  in 
these  words.  He  has  been  describing 
the  consolations  which  supported  him, 
and  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  ministry, 
under  all  their  trials  and  difficulties. 
And  the  sum  of  his  encouragement  is 
foand  to  consist  in  his  virid  faith  in  the 
ameen  realities  of  an  eternal  world. 
Although  ''troubled  on  eyery  side,"  yet 
be  vas  not  dismayed.  He  knew  no  ter- 
ror; for  his  faith  was  firm  in  God.  His 
dnty  was  in  the  risible  world  around 
^,  and  he  gave  himself  to  it  with  all 
his  might;  but  his  heart  was  also  with 
God,  and  his  treasure  in  heaven;  and 
vhateyer  might  happen  to  him,  or  be 
the  issue  of  his  labours  here,  all  he  knew 
»M  sure  there.  The  certain  glory  of 
eternal  things— the  "light  from  heaven," 
vhich  shone  around  his  path— embold- 
ened him  to  bear  every  earthly  burden, 
*nd  every  earthly  sorrow,  which  God 
cught  appoint  him.  The  ''outward 
n«w"  might  perish,  but  the  "inward 
°»»n'*  was  "  rwiewed  day  by  day ;"  for  he 
kneif  that  if  the  "earthly  house  of  tfiis 
tabernacle  were  dissolved,"  he  had  "a 
building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with 
^i*Bds,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  And  it 
vas  eien  his  earnest  desire,  that  he  might 
^  "clothed  upon"  with  this  heavenly 
Iwuie;  "that  mortaUty  might  be  swal- 
lowed up  of  life,"  knowing  that  whUst 
jievas  at  "home  in  the  body,"  he  was 
*'  ahsent  from  the  Lord."  «  For  we  walk 
^7faith,  not  by  sight." 

What  a  glorious  life  of  faith,  brethren, 
was  St  Paul's  I  By  birth,  "  an  Hebrew 
«  tho  Hebrews;  as  touching  the  hiw,  a 
i^harisee,"  ho  had  been  brought  up  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel.  The  natural  lifo  o/«^Ar 
Mmw  him,  was  that  of  a  pharisaic  zealot, 
*<a  proud  and  scornful  ecclesiastic  of  the 
old  economy.  There  was  no  position  of 
<%nity,-HM  office  of  hoooar  in  the  San- 


hedrim,— to  which,  with  his  great  ta- 
lents, and  his  combination  of  Jewish  and 
Gentile  culture,  he  might  not  aspire. 
The  path  to  worldly  importance  and  con- 
sideration—consideration among  his  own 
dass,  (a  thing  so  dear  to  most  minds,) — 
was  before  him.  And  we  know  with  what 
eager  zeal  he  at  first  entered  on  this  path. 
But  God  had  other  work  for  him.  He 
had  "chosen  him  a  vessel  to  bear  His 
name  before  the  Gentiles,  and  kings,  and 
the  children  of  Israel."  And,  at  the  call 
of  grace,  Paul  left  all  his  worldly  views 
and  ambitious  thoughts  behind,  and  went 
out,  as  his  Spiritual  Father  before  him 
had  done,  "not  knowing  whither  he 
went"  He  gave  himself  to  the  guidance 
of  God ;  and,  at  length,  the  way  was  made 
straight  before  him  wherein  he  should 
walk.  The  world  of  sight  was,  as  it 
were,  withdrawn.  It  lost  its  attractions 
for  him.  The.world  of  faith  opened  be- 
fore him ;  and  in  this  world,  henceforth, 
he  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  his  being. 
All  that  formerly  had  seemed  dear  to  him, 
and  worthy  of  attainment,  was  now  utterly 
worthless ;  while  he  counted  all  things  but 
lost  for  the  excellence  of  a  knowledge  that 
he  then  despised  and  bitterly  persecuted. 
For  the  sake  of  the  objects  disclosed  to 
his  faith  he  now  cheerfully  endured  all 
manner  of  evil,— Jewish  persecution — 
Gentile  scorn — learned  contempt — popu- 
lar brutality.  Can  we  think  that  these 
were  light  things  to  be  borne,  even  by 
St  Paul.  No,  my  brethren;  there  was 
that  in  St  Paul's  antecedent  associa- 
tions which  must  have  rendered  some  of 
these  things  especially  grievous  for  his 
mere  human  nature  to  bear.  But  then  he 
fainted  not,  through  faith.  For  he  looked 
not  "at  the  things  which  are  seen"  and 
"  temporal,"  but  "  at  those  which  are  un- 
seen" and  "eternal."  He  reckoned  only 
on  trial  now ;  but,  at  length,  he  knew  there 
would  be  peace.     Nay,  already  k9  i^ 
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peace,  notwithstanding  all  his  outward 
distresses, — peace  and  "joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory."  For,  while  yet  on  earth, 
his  "  conversation  "  was^  •*  in  heaven." 
While .  suffering  in  man's  service,  he 
shared  God's  comraixnion ;  and  the  grier- 
ousness  of  the  former  was  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  comparison  with  the  bliss 
of  the  latter.  Be  gloried  even  Ia  tiibu- 
lationy— "  knowing  that  tiib«]ntioii  work- 
«th  patience,  and  patieace  expemnce, 
and  experience  hope,  and  that  hope 
maketh  not  ashamed."  Such  &  )&ie  of 
faiih  did  St  Psnil  Uve.  Constantly  he 
walked  hyjakk,  not  by  si^tr 

And  every  Chnatian^  need  I  say,  must, 
and  will,  live  a  similar  life.  The  langaage 
of  tke  text,  indeed,  is  shvionsly  general, 
while  16  may  yet  &kd  a  special  mesanng 
a«d  verification  in  the  case  of  St.  Paal, 
.  wliouttered  it.  He  speaks  kk  the  person  of 
all  true  Christians,,  and  expressly  ijwlwles 
them,  if  there  are  yet  few  who  rise  to  the 
measure  of  th*  statvre  of  his  faitli,  asid 
Boaintain  sq  habitual  and  Hving  a  eons- 
munioa  with  thiaga  oaaeeit  and  eternal. 

I.et  us  give  oar  attentiofi,  then,  for  a 
little,  ^9<,  to  the  nature^  and  secondly,  to 
the  praeHcal  importances  of  this  life  of 
laith  which  the  Christisa.livcs. 

1.  It  is  Implied  in  the  very  terms  of  the 
text,  that  this  lifeis  noi  onenetwrailto  man. 
St.  Paul  ofeviMwly  comidcts  himsdf  aod 
tiiose  who  with  him  walk  by  fiiith,  to  be, 
in  this  respect,  o^^sed  te  the  eommon 
practice  of  BfMn.  ^  for  we  walk  by  fidtfa, 
not  by  sight,"— as  others  do,  as  is  eora^ 
monlydoee.  This  is  clearly  what  is  ood- 
tained  in  his  words.  The  laet  is,  that 
tliia  life  or  walk  of  iaitk  is  jest  the 
characteristic  distfaietioo  of  the  Christ- 
isB.  This  it  is  which  constitutes  «  Christ- 
ian. We  are  all  by  nature  children  of 
this  visible  world,— having  cur  life  in  it 
by  virtue  of  our  natural  constitution. 
Our  bodUy  senses  connect  us  with  it, 
if  in  A  way  to  us  entirely  mysterisn?,  yet 
by  ties  which  no  one  prucikaHy  doubts 
or  denies.  But  beyond  and  above  the 
mere  world  of  sense^  there  is  a  higher 
spiritual  world  just  as  real  as  the  other, 
althoBgh  we  have  no  seBtible  perception 
of  it,  and  from  its  nature  can  have  none. 
Were    this   the    piece,   leasons   rnogbt 


indeed  be  given  to  shew  that  this 
spiritual  world  is  even  more  directly 
real  to  us  than  the  outward  visible 
one.  But  that  there  is,  beyond  ^doubt, 
such  a  world  cognizable  by  us,  al- 
though not  in  a  natural,  sensible  man- 
ner, is  all  that  is  important  to  maintain 
for  our  purpose.  Tliere  are  none  here, 
we  dare  say,  who  qnestioii  the  tact  of 
such  a  worid.  There  are  neec  who  have 
been  tranied  under  Christian  ioAuctwes 
(however  slightly  they  may  own  tliese 
infhiences  in  a  practical  manner)  who 
would  be  disposed  to  doabt  that,  besides 
the  world  of  sense,  in  winch  they  move 
and  have  tlieir  daily  svtward  being, — in 
which  they  make  their  daily  bread,— there 
if  a  higher  spuritnal  wosU,  to  wfcidi  they 
lurre  sl^o  relation,  whose  objects,  thoogh 
oneeen,.  are  real  and  important  to  them, 
having  a  direct  and  vital  homing  on 
their  present,  as  well  as  fistuie  hep^ocsf . 
There  are  even  few,  we  imagine^  who 
have  not  at  times  «  very  vivid  and  over- 
powering consciousness  of  the  reality  of 
this  other  world.  There  are  events  which 
happen  in  the  Hves  of  ahnact  ally  wlmfa 
remove,  as  it  were,  tfeis  veil  of  things 
seen  and  tempoial, — draw  np  tfaecortain 
on  which  the  gaze  is  so  apt  to  dwell,  aed 
Imng  us  face  to  face  wiA  things  unseen 
and  eternal.  There  ate  memests  wlien 
hailowing  influences  fnm  the  invisible 
seem  to  visit  the  most  hidiffeiewt,  and 
when  voices  fk-om^  a  higher  spheie  whisper 
in  the  most  calkms  heart. 

Kow,  my  brethren^  it  is  jiMt  the  gteat 
work  of  the  Gospel  to  bring  ea  imU  habk- 
nal  communioa  with  this  VMeeii  and 
eternal  worldy— to  enable  las  to  live  in  i^ 
and  to  draw  from  its  soarees  aD  our  high- 
est strength  and  purest  joy»  Were  we 
to  define,  perhaps,  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive mamier,  what  it  is  the  gnee  of 
Christ  docs  for  any  man,  we  woeld  say 
it  was  this,'that  it  places  him  in  living 
and  active  relation  to  the  realities  of  the 
higher,  spiritual  world  which  is  all  axomid 
him,  although  he  sees  it  »o«^— ia  Hving 
and  active  rdetlon,  we  say, — ■»  that  he 
not  merely  apprehends  it^  or  has  some 
briefy  dim  notkma  of  it  as  neture  gives, 
but  so  that  he  bee  his  daily  eanest  and 
practical  eommoBion  with  it»   This  no 
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men  cAft  of  Mtw  om  glTvu    Wo 
oot  rise  bj  oar  owo  ttreiifib  into  this  i«U, 
md  linng,  and  permaneat  intereoiine 
vith  the  spiritwd  world.    Wo  are  too 
dogged  oo  trerj  hand  by  the  weight  of 
sin  to  do  this.    We  are  rank  into  too 
deep  a  pit ;  and  the  miry  day  elinga  to 
09  vith  too  mieerable  an  oppression.  But 
that  whioh  no  natnral  effort  can  accom- 
piish,  the  grace  of  Christ  working  in  us 
eotbles  US  to  accomplish.    It  lays  hold 
of  the  fkiat  spiritual  capacities  that  are 
in  ns ;  it  quickens  and  energises  them ; 
it  gireth  power  to  the  weak,  and  to  them 
tiiat  hsTo  no  might  it  increaseth  strength, 
tin  we,  who  lay  in  the  dust  of  sin,  unable 
to  beip  onrselres,  are  enabled  to  "  mount 
np  with  wiogs  as  eagles,"— to  rise  into  that 
ipiritual  world   whose  God,  ••who  is   a 
Spirit,**  dwells ;  and  not  only  to  rise  into 
it,  but  to  abide  in  i^  and  there  find  oar 
fitting  nourishment  and  our  common  hap- 
piness. And  just  the  more  we  do  this— the 
more  we  lire  in  this  spiritual  world — the 
more  our  faith  is  quickened,  and  made 
ttrong  and  constant;  the  more,  in  short, 
»e  walk  hy  faith,  not  by  sighi^  the  more 
truly  Christian  do  we  become. 

The  walk  of  faith,  then,  of  which  our 
text  speaks,  is  no  other  than  the  mode 
of  the  Christian  life  It  is  that  which 
^^'slin^iiishes  the  life  of  the  Christian 
^  the  llres  of  others.  They  walk  by 
a?A<— he  walks  hyfaWL 

Let  us  look  at  the  contrast  a  little  more 
Ptfticularly.  The  man  of  the  world  mere- 
ly.—be  lives  according  to  the  world's 
opinion.  He  walks  by  its  standard, 
anJ  no  higher.  He  labours  ••for  the  meat 
^hich  pcrisheth.-  He  obeys  in  all  things 
tbe  desire  of  his  eyes.  As  he  teet^  so  he 
^alks.  His  range  of  Tision,->the  mea- 
•nre  of  his  earthly  foresight,  is  the  mea- 
s-ire  of  his  highest  efforts  and  aims.  If  a 
Tista  of  the  eternal  world— if  thoughts  of 
^,  of  Christ,  of  eternity,  cross  him,  or 
»^»en  dwell  with  him  for  a  time,  they  have 
CO  practical  influence  over  him.  He  does 
Dot  "stand  in  awe*  of  them,  ''and  sin 
aot."  They  may  disturb  him  for  awhile ; 
w  tbey  may  even  IIU  him  with  dieamy 
&q1  not  unpleasant  imaginings.  Tliey 
^^7  be  to  him  objects  of  speculation ;  but 


they  do  Doi  ehanfo  hia  conduct    And 
tins  they  speedily  wanish,  and  the  world 
Is  again  all  In  all  to  this  man,  even  in 
imaginatfon.    He  gives  it  his  strength — 
the  toil  of  his  bones— the  labour  of  hia 
hrain— tbe  aifeotioo  of  his  heart.   Ueim- 
moktea  to  hia  idol  the  pith  and  the  mar- 
row, the  flower  and  the  fruit,  of  all  hia 
bigheat  energies  both  of  body  and  soul. 
For  a  world  which  perishes,  he   sacri- 
flces  all  the  capacities  of  an  imperishable 
nature.     And  what  a  fearful  sacrifico 
is  this!    Could  we,  brethren,  only  for  a 
moment  reallae  it,  how  would  it  appal 
us— how  would  it  make  us  cry  out  with 
strong  tears  and  agony,  that  such  a  sacri- 
fice may  not  be  ours.    *•  For  what  shall 
it  profit  a  man  if  he  gains  the  whole  worlds 
and  lose  his  own  soul  r  What  shall  it  profit 
him  at  last  when  his  feet  axe  stumbling  *'on 
the  dark  mountaius,''andhi8sptritis  feebly 
strng^ing  in  iu  tenement  of  day,  that 
he  has  spent  his  strength  for  that  whidi 
is  nought,  and  his  labour  for  that  which 
can  no  more  help  him  ?  Then  when  vision 
fails— when  tbe  world  of  sight  is  Taniah' 
ing— when  we  may  look  for  light,  but  be- 
hold darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death- 
then  only  can  faith  avail— then  only  can 
he  who  has  walked  by  faith,  not  by  sight, 
be  enabled  to  lie  down  in  peace,  in  tbe 
assurance  that  God  is  with  him,  and  that 
heaven  is  before  him.    He  has  no  dismay 
then,  because  the  world  which  is  vanish- 
ing  from  his  gaze«  has  been  long  only 
secondary  to  him ;  while  the  world  upon 
which  he  is  entering  has  familiarly  en- 
gaged his  interest,  and  influenced  hia 
conduct. 

To  the  man  who  walks  by  sight,  the  eter- 
nal world  can  only  be,  at  the  best,  some 
dim  notion  occasionally  before  his  mind ; 
but  to  the  man  who  walks  by  fkith,  it  is 
an  ever-present  reality,  with  the  objects 
of  which  he  intimately  converses, — to  the 
••Powers"  of  which  he  is  habitually  sub- 
ject. God  is  to  him  no  mere  abstraction ; 
but  the  God  in  whom  he  lives,  and  moves, 
and  has  his  being.  It  is  true,  he  sees 
not  God,  and  cannot  see  Him;  for  God 
dwelleth  in  light,  which  ••  no  man 
can  approach  unto."  But  He  is  not 
the  less  acknowledged  by  such  a  man 


i^*y  have  DO  bold  upon  his  heart,  and  |  as  real  and  living,  as  holy  and  just,  as 
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hii  Lord  and  Ait  Qod.  For  Mih  hat 
Iffoaght  Him,  although  inTiilble^  into  lua 
heart.  It  has  revealed  Him  aa  *'a  God 
at  hand,"  and  not  *^  afar  off."  It  assnrea 
the  humble  soul,  that  **He  ia,  and  that 
He  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently 
seek  Him."  Whoeyer  has  this  faith, 
therefore,  Urea  ereiy  day  as  before  God, 
and  every  day  nnto  Him.  He  believes 
that  God  sees  him,  altfaongh  he  does 
not,  and  cannot  see  God;  and  he  lives 
under  this  practical  conviction.  The 
thought  of  what  is  well-pleasing  in  the 
sight  of  God,— of  what  He  requires  and 
approves, — ^is  the  rule  of  his  conduct, 
the  guide  to  his  feet;  and  not  (the 
desire  of  his  own  eyes,  nor  the  counsels 
of  his  own  heart.  In  a  word,  Gk)d,  though 
unseen,  is  ever  present  with,  and  ever 
active  over,  the  whole  being  of  the  Christ- 
ian man. 

And  Christ  is  ever  actively  present 
with  him.  He  li^es  in  a  continual  and 
most  blessed  fellowship  with  his  Saviour, 
"  whom,  having  not  seen,**  he  loves ;  in 
whom,  though  now  he  sees  Him  not, 
**  yet  believing,"  he  rejoices  '*  with  joy 
unspeakable  and  fiill  of  glory."  There 
is  nothing  in  the  daily  course  of  his  out- 
ward life  more  real  and  living  to  him, 
than  this  rejoicing  communion  with  his 
Saviour.  It  is  this  which  gives  him 
strength  under  all  afflictions,  and  consola- 
tion under  all  trials ;  it  is  this  which  fills 
him  with  an  ever  deeper  hatred  of  sin, 
and  an  ever  higher  love  of  holiness ;  it  is 
this  which  girds  him  for  all  spiritual 
warfare,  and  makes  him  more  than  con- 
queror, tHrough  Christ  that  loved  him. 
To  the  man  of  the  world, — to  the  mere 
professing  Christian,  Christ  is  really  no 
one,  or,  at  best,  a  mere  historical  person- 
age, in  whom  he  has  no  vital  interest, 
and  from  whom  he  derives  no  vital  influ- 
ence. But  to  the  truly  Christian  man, — 
to  him  who  walks  by  faith  and  Gospel, — 
Christ  is  a  friend  and  "  elder  brother,"  in 
whom  all  the  deepest  afibctions  of  the 
soul  centre ;  uid  firom  whom  tltere  flows 
an  ever  quickening,  and  sanctifying,  and 
comforting  influence,  which  changes  his 
whole  moral  being,  and  sets  it  in  the 
light  of  eternity. 

From  this  great  point,--viz.  the  rela- 


tion which  they  reipectively  bear  to  Christ 
and  to  Godr-the  man  of  futh  and  the 
man  of  sight  totally  separate.  What 
ii  all-important  to  tlie  one,  ia  of  no 
importance  to  the  other.  They  live  in 
different  spheres,  and  are  acted  upon 
by  different  motives,  and  pursue  dii^r- 
ent  ends.  The  one,  with  all  bis  keenness 
of  worldly  vision,  sees  God  nowhere ;  the 
other,  by  the  eye  of  f aith,  sees  God  every- 
where. The  one,  if  he  be  a  Christian  by 
profession,  (for,  alas!  many  professing 
Cliristiana  are  merely  worldly,)  can  come 
to  church  regularly,  and  even,  it  may  be, 
pray  in  private  somewhat  regularly ;  can 
sit  at  the  Lord's  table,  and  engage  in 
every  most  holy  Christian  service,  and 
yet  not  find  Christ  in  all— never  reach 
the  living  Substance  set  forth  in  the  out- 
ward forms;  while  the  other  is  more 
intimately,  and  truly,  and  purely,  drawn 
to  Christ  by  every  means  of  grace,  and 
therein  finds  a  more  hearty  and  rejoicing 
spring  of  communion  with  Him. 

In  no  more  impressive  way,  perhaps, 
can   the  contrast,  or  rather  oppoaition 
between  the  mere  man  of  sight  and  the 
man  cUfcdihy  be  shewn,  than  in  reference 
to  the  holy  service  of  sacramental  Com- 
munion to  which  we  have  alluded.    What 
is  it  that  the  mere  man  of  sight  beholds 
in  this  service  ?    What  is  it  that  is  alone 
cognizable  by  the  bodily  eye  ? — a  service 
of  bread  and  wine — an  assemb^  of  per- 
sons who  eat  together  of  tbo  same  bread, 
and  drink  of  the  same  cup.    This  ia  all 
the  mere  outward  aspect  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,— all  that  the  mere  sight  appre- 
hends ;  but  to  the  eye  of  faith  what  a 
glorious  meaning  is  on  every  part  of  it  I 
What  a  field  of  spiritual  vision  is  there 
opened  up  !    It  is  no  longer  merely  the 
bread  and  wine,  but  it  is  the  body  and 
the  blood  of  Christ ;  it  is  no  longer  merely 
a  common  assembly,  but  it  is  a  company 
of  believers,  and  Christ  in  the  midst;  and 
it  is  His  own  voice  which  speaks  in  the 
earthly  accents  of  His  minister.*  "'I'hia 
do  ye  in  remembranoo  of  Me."    ]Bovr 
vivid, -how  transforming  is  the  work  of 
faith  here  I     How  intensely  interesting 
and  glorious  is  a  communion  table  ^rliexx 
faith  thus  invests  it  with  its  truejcharacter, 
and  makes  it  shine  in  its  true  light !  Xha  t 
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vluch  to  the  mere  eye  of  sight  is  only 
a  common  end  unimportant  matter,  be- 
comes the  moat  solemn  and  exalted  pri- 
Tilege  In  which  we  can  engage.  There, 
aroond  that  cndinaiy  table,  are  Chris^ 
sod  God,  and  hdy  angds,  and  the  com- 
pBoy  of  the  redeemed !  There,  in  those 
ample  elements,  are  portrayed  the  Cross 
and  Passion  of  the  Son  of  God,  all  the 
good  He  did,  and  all  the  eril  He  suffered 
for  us!  Thm  are  set  before  us  our  deep- 
est misery  and  our  highest  glory  I  The 
eye  of  sense  sees  bnt  the  bread  and  wine; 
hat  the  eyeof  fisith  sees  all  this,  andmoie 
than  all  that  we  can  tell. 

This  iUnstration  may  help  to  giro  some 
Mea  of  the  Tast  diflferenoe  there  is  be- 
tireen  the  mere  prospect  of  sight  and  the 
prospect  of  fidth.  It  may  serre  also^  in 
some  degree,  to  shew  the  comparative 
iopwtanoe  of  the  oljects  of  sight  and  of 
laith.  How  poor  and  perishable  the  one ; 
how  glorious  and  enduring  the  other! 
But  it  is,  after  all,  a  slight  glimpse  only 
we  or  any  one  can  gire  of  this  great  dif- 
ference. They  who  are  walking  by  faith 
blow  it  in  their  own  experience, — ^for  they 
hare  passed  from  the  mere  world  of  sight 
to  that  of  faith ;  but  they  who  have  not 
made  this  passage  for  themselres,  and 
are  still  only  walking  by  sight,  cannot  be 
nude  to  understand  the  Aill  contrast  by 
S&7  mere  presentation  of  the  matter  to 
th^  minds.  It  is  only  when  we  have 
attained  the  higher  standing  place  of 
iaith,  and  can  look  at  oncebackwarda  and 
forwards,  that  we  can  know  what  we 
hare  gained  ;  what  a  nobler  prospect  is 
anmnd  us,  and  what  a  holier  atmosphere 
we  breathe!  Oh  I  then,  that  we  may 
each  of  us  hare  attained  this  higher 
position;  and  that,  in  the  light  of 
God*8  fiiTonr,  and  the  power  of  Ood's 
grace,  we  may  be  walldng  by  ftith,  not 
byti^t. 

n.  T%Bpra4^kdmiportaneeof  ihiawM 
of  faith  u  m  many  regpeets  of  the  highest 
kind. 

Rrat  of  all,  he  who  walks  by 
iaith  YiMM  a  h^  of  mterpretaiion  to  aU 
God's  dealmp  toUh  kimj  of  which  the 
worldly  man  can  know  nothing.  It 
a  Gof  a  great  purpose,  he  knows,  to 
tnhi  Ite  here  for  the  hereafter  before 


Idm.  It  is  not,  ther^fore^  what  is  goodlbr 
him  now  only,~what  may  be  pleasant  or 
agreeable  to  his  carnal  sense,— bnt  what 
will  prove  good  for  him  eternally,  that 
he  expects  to  reodTe.  God  knows  better 
than  he  knows  himself  what  is  thus  good 
for  him  ;^and  in  this  assurance  he  commits 
his  way  cheerfully  to  God.  And  what- 
ever way  God  may  lead  hinv— whether 
prosperous  or  adverse^ — whether  bright  or 
dark,— he  knows  it  is  the  best  way.  It 
may  not  seem  so  at  the  time.  Nay,  his 
stubborn  heart  may  rebel  against  the 
conviction  that  it  is  so.  But  God  will  give 
him  at  length  to  see  that  it  is  so.  He  will 
cause  light  to  arise  in  the  midst  of  dark- 
ness. He  will  make  the  crooked  paths 
straight  and  the  rough  places  plain.  And 
he  who  walks  by  faith,  clinging  with  a  liv- 
ing hold  to  the  promises  of  God,  will  gra- 
dually find,  as  he  waUu  on,  the  meaning 
even  of  all  God's  hardest  dealings  with 
him.  Where  all  must  remain  dark,  and 
confhsed,  and  unintelligible,  to  the  eye  of 
sense,— to  the  eye  of  faith  all  will  gradually 
brighten  and  dear  up.  The  God  of  Israel 
will  never  forsake  them  that  walk  by 
faith  in  His  name.  He  will  make  for 
them  "  the  wilderness  a  pool  of  water,  and 
the  dry  land  springs  of  water."  He  ^  will 
plant  in  the  wilderness  the  cedar,  the 
shittah-tree,  and  the  myrtle,  and  the  oil- 
tree."  He  "will  set  in  the  desert  the  fir- 
tree,  and  the  pine,  and  the  box-tree  to- 
gether; that  they  may  see,  and  know,  and 
consider,  and  understand  together,  that 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  done  this."  He 
will  restore  their  souls,  and  guide  them 
'Mn  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  Hia 
name's  sake.  Yea,  though  they  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
they  will  fear  no  evil ;  for  the  Lord  will 
be  with  them,  and  His  rod  and  staff  will 
comfort  them." 

And  this  leads  me  to  say,  secondly, 
and  finally,  that  the  waik  of  faith  is  the  on^ 
fitting  pr^paratum  fo/r  the  great  change  be- 
fore  US  ail.  Whether  or  not  we  have 
lived  here  in  daily  communion  with  the 
invisible  world,  an  hour  is  coming  when 
we  must  all  of  us  enter  that  world ;  when 
the  veil  of  sense  and  sight  that  hides  it 
ftom  us  shall  be  withdrawn  for  ever,  and 
we  mutt  stand  before  God  and  before  the 
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LftmK  To  tbem.who  wiik  by  faUih, 
this  change,  mw&il  at  it  is,  is  only  one 
tiMkt  they  look  fonrud  to,  and  often  wen 
desire;  for  with  St.  Fanl,  in  our  cltspter, 
tbej  may  be  viUiAg,  ratber  to  be  abeeat 
from  tlie  body,  and  pKaent  with  the  Lord. 
II  will  be  to  them  only  a  dian^  fitom 
the  dim  twilight  of  faith  in  which  tfaey 
have  walked,  to  the  dear  brightness  of 
Heaven's  light.  But  to  them  who  have 
walked  here  all  their  daya  by  sight,  what 
a  ohange  wtU  that  be,  when  that  epiiil- 
nal  world,  which  they  have  hitherto  ihnt 
oat  from  their  hearts,  diafi  burst  on  then 
ia  all  its  appaUing  splendour  1  Oh  1  my 
brethren,  think  of  this.  Yen  know  we 
are  not  speaking  of  any  mere  dream  or 
deront  iroagiBatiDn.  Yon  know  that 
death  is  a  reality.  Yon  profess  to  be- 
lieve, Ifiat  after  death  is  the  Judgment. 
I>o  yon  live  as  believing  this?  Do  yon 
live  mlmlAtl  of  Death,  of  jndgmexit,  of 
Heaven,  of  H^  ?  Do  yon  now  walk  by 
fidth  in  these  awf  al  realities  f  Or,  do  yon 


ahttt  them  not  from  your  contemplation, 
and  bonnd  your  thoughts  hj  the  lioiiied 
prospect  of  your  earthlly  visioa  ?  Only 
think  how  brief  life  is,  and  bow  saddeaiy 
it  often  ''  vaaisheth  away  1"  "In  such 
an  liour  as  yo  think  not^  the  Son  of  Han 
Cometh."  And,  oh!  xem^nber,  tliat  a 
lifeof  £ttth  can  alone  prepare  ibr  a  death 
of  peace— for  an  eterni^  of  bliss.  May 
it  be  onra,  brethren,  to  lay  Aeu  ikUst 
to  heart,  and  now,  with  the  Apostk,  to 
walk  l^  faitli,  not  by  sight;  so  that,  whei 
the  snounonsooraes^  we  may  be  readj,— 
when  tlie  footsteps  of  the  last  visitasfe 
are  heard  upon  our  threshold,  onr  lan- 
guage may  he^  ^'£vea  ao^  Inovd  Jesus. 
Geofie  quickiy.'* 


<AJiD  BB  AKSWERED  THEMNOTBIK^' 
llaUh.  jun-ii.  14. 
Oh !  mighty  nothing  !  unto  thee, 
N«tiU»f?,  we  owe  mU  tbHig*  that  be. 
God  sjwke  tiuce  mheu  He  all  things  made, 
Be  saved  all  when  He  -nothhig^  eaia 
TlM  wortf  was  omde  «t'  nothwg  tboi ; 
'Xia  made  by  nothing  now  again ! 

CaawAW,  Kffi, 


SAKCTIFIED  SUFFERING. 


A  Totrnn  party,  one  reiy  hot  day,  claimed 
ftmn  me  the  fkilfltment  of  a  promise  I 
had  aMide,.-to  walk  with  them  aanng  the 
sea-sAiere,— and  we  nawwilngty  set  oat 
fcft  a  part  of  the  beaeh  whieh  I  very  mnoh 
adnired,  in  ftnnt  of  a  little  Mdng  hamlet. 
Hie  cottages  etood  on  a  headhmd  jntAing 
oift  into  the  sea;  behkid  them  was  a 
bnmtiinMy  wooded  bank,  and  before  Tose 
sense  sharp*  pnecipitoos  rooka  worn  into 
many  strange  and  grotesque  iRnie,«Ti- 
deatly  by  the  long  contlnned  adaen  of 
the  waves ;  but  the  wsAers  had  so  fn* 
ihrsaken  their  eriginal  ohannri,  that  be- 
tween their  base  and  the  water^miaflc, « 
hRMd  apnce  of  rongh  cdenn  bright  8hti%le 
now  ncvetcihed  aioBig,  whieh  we  foand  it 
moat  ftHsfuiiig  to  waBc  npnn,  bathfinm 
the  nneiien  lbotDigitpKanited,aad  the 


Ky  yonng  oen^anioBs  oflmplained  of 
Ike  heat,  hett  etift  th^y  linrried'mi,  hnsily 
<€  lAie  ^ariena  ahcUs  nnd  naa- 
tbey  weralnannchnf;  hnt«o«e 
:4teti«t 


hMt  begged  them  to  peooeed  alone  to  the 
place  where  they  hsped  to  find  them, 
while  I  aonght  shdter  oomewhere  to  rest 
daring  their  absenoe.  The  nearest  objfeC 
that  seemed  to  promise  any  jhad»  ^f^  ■ 
range  of  long  peies  enected  jcHne  by,  en 
which  a  quanthgr  of  hairing  nets  Ind  been 
hnng  to  dry«  • 

I  imflEiediately  went  townvd  thee^  hop- 
ing for  n  ^ady  spot  on  which  to  rest  en 
the  further  aide  of  them ;  but  was  a  littie 
startled  to  find  the  neat  I  had  chasen  Cir 
myself  oceapied  by  anotheiv — a  vety 
feeble,  sickly  lookkig  young  naan  Isf 
stretched  on  the  gmnnd,  with  his  head 
and  shoulders  supported  by  a  large  atone. 
Seeing  this,  I  was  nhont  to  pam  «D,imt 
the  effort  ha  asade  to  nMehiawdf  that 
he  miglit  touch  his  bonnet,  and  ihe 
pleasant  way  te  which  h*0aul,  while  be 
did  so,  «<Shaee^«fine-dagr«''inQliKdnie 
to  etay  and  nxchaage  n  few  VFoads  widi 
Um.  ««it  ss  a  heauMd  d^r/  1  wui, 
^thangh  father  «eohat  f<v  midtiBK;  hut, 
onaiwahnhmr, 
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yn  wont  ftd  it  -so  opprenive,  and  7WI 
hue  4  aitt  Aahtv  Hhere."--'' Obr  iie 
ttJd,  "'tbMgk  I  cant  dnovse  I  imi  gieiitly 
qVRiNd  lif  tM  iieat,  jnd  «be  nflti  toit 
pre  aKh  ifaade;  but  I  cMixiot  got  «o 
lir «  the  mBckle  xosk  there,  'where  k*« 
fia»  tod  cool!" 

"  A  <kf  Hke  thk,"  I  eaid,  «<  nakBs  one 
ft«i  the  fvlue  -ef  each  a  rook;  and  it 
eatbioi  Aoe  40  eee  imve  etridcii^ly  the 
ia?Qrt  of  that  peaiage  of  ScriptOTe  which 
tmimm  imr  Savkmr  to  the  shadow  ef 
*  ^reat  lofik  m  a  dneary  wildeniets,  where 
fijtking  «l0e  is  foood  to  shield  the  trai^el- 
^  from  the  soonc^ng  n^  of  the  mid- 
^  7  BOO."  At  I  said  tint,  a  most  jdeas- 
ut  mile  lighted  up  Mb  wan.eoiniteiiimoe, 
^  iiereplied,  *"  It  as  curioiM ;  I  was  jest 
thioldag  ef  that  ireiy  ▼eree  when  yoe 
«ae.  epL-  <<  I  am  glad  to  find,"  I  eaid, 
tkit  TQor  mind  Is  ao  ezeieised  amid  your 
flifaingi*  ikej  «eem,  from  your  appear- 
UK,  tohaiv  been  severe ; and  under  snoh, 
^'^'^H  oak  tnOj  comfort  and  enppeit 
Ut  Uw  Word  of  God."— "That  is  trne* 
|ieiiid; «"!  thought  once  that  my  sdfTer- 
^  coald  Derer  be  borae,  but  thev^ew 
J  g«  ia  Cod's  Word  ef  my  Savioor  s  euf- 
'^^  taofht  ne  better ;  and  now  many 
>  time  I  pnaise  God  for  them,  for  they 
la^ebesaagreatMeasingtome*  ''^d 
}n  so  thovgbt  of  Ged  and  Hie  Word 

^*^  yoar  iUoeasr'  I  inqnifed ♦*  I 

«*»««  tty  thit,"  lie  i«pUed;  **  bnt  they 
*ae  ihoo^u  otfeut  and  not  of  lore,  and 
%  ssgraraled  zn^er  than  soothed  my 
'Bff  rioga."  «  And  wiiat  awakoDed  those 
'«fQl  thoughts  ?•  I  agam  asked.—"  You 
^  vender  when  I  tell  yon  tiiart,"  he 
^n  *"  to  tfakik  wtet  strange  instrtmients 
^  eaa  make  nee  of  to  work  His  h<^ 
^ul:  ^  ay  thosf^itn  of  terror -were  frst 
«*eheaei  by  «he  eweeteiBgingof  a  wheen 
v«biids.-  -Aadfcowcorfdthat  be?" 
^  *dud  in  great  tcrprise.—**  Yon  see,"  he 
*^i  ''  when  in  health,  I  followed  the 
^^ittf  Ashing,  and  went  always  with  my 
^^ats  the  North  UigMands  in  our  ain 
■ott:  asd  my  mother  aye  asade  as  Uike 
<^vBiUeswhli  n%  and  she<^a«ged  ns  to 
^«peiseay«tir  ^i9«ra, and  read  «be« 
'^^-  W#i,tlieirstyecr  wewer^ 
"^i^Nw;  btfltheseonndwefaadaL- 
'tela<w«Mi«s,  «nd  he  «d  «a*  csn» 


about  it,  so  there  was  nye  ^ 
for  puliting  it  eif;  and  nwny  a  day  it  w«s 
tegot  edrtogeCher.  Tlwn  ttie  next  year 
we  seldom  read  nt  all,  except  «n  S«n« 
daps;  and  when  I  woaild  say  to  Jamie, 
<  W4iat  wonld  mother  say  if  she  knew  ^e 
wese  neglecting  ^le  Bible?'  he  used  to 
.answer,  'Oh I  newer  smad,  amxty  wiU 
never  know.'  The  last  year  she  put  H  op 
with  our  clothes  as  nsnal,  bnt  I 'never 
thought  of  it,  nor  lookedf  or  it ;  and  wtien 
we  had  been  two  weeks  and  more  io  the 
boot,  I  was  lookmg  for  something  dse 
one  day,  and  my  Bible  feU  oat,  and  I  was 
struck  when  I  saw  Tt;  and  I  eaid  to 
Jamie,  ^  What  woidd  mother  tftftnk  if 
she  knew  we  had  been  a  fortnight  away 
and  necver  opened  tlie  Bible  T— *  I  diana 
hen,'  he  said  angrily,  *  but  ye  had  better 
write  and  ask  her!'  I  was  vexed  te  see 
hhn  angry,  «nd  I  thought  I  wonld  never 
speak  of  it  more ;  bvA  the  less  I  ffpoke, 
the  moite  I  felt,  and  it  would  otften«M«s 
my  mind,  and  I  wonld  have  Ukedto  liare 
taken  the  J»ble  just  to  quiet  my  ©wn 
conscience ;  bnt  I  was  ashamed  ^  do  it 
now  before  Jamie,  nnd  it  made  ine  rest 
unhappy,  and  sometimes  I  ootfld  niC  ^eep 
for  thinking  of  it ;  and  when  I  lay  awake 
in  the  flne  summer  nights,  when  the  boa* 
was  anehored  near  the  shore,  I  w<oiild 
hear  the  birds,  early  nod  late,  singing 
among  the  rooks  and  bushes,  and  I  liked 
to  listen  to  them;  hut  «ne  merming  Ihe 
tbenght  came  into  my  mind,  *  What  is  It 
they're  singing  for  ?'  and  the  answer  just 
foilowed,— *  They're  praisiDg  their  Maker  f 
and  from  that  time  I  covkl  sot  thole 
to  hear  them.  I  thought  all  <creatai^ 
praised  God  hut  me,  end  I  grew  every 
day  more  miserahle ;  and  I  was  thaaUuI 
when  the  time  came  to  leave  <hat  lAace, 
for  I  thought  I  woifld  maybe  he  better 
on  the  voyage  or  at  home."  **  Ami  did 
you  *«d  relief  in  chsnge  ef  place?"— 
•*No,  no!  it  made  ne  difference ;  iiideed,  my 
mother's  good  adviee  ynst  mode  me  worse. 
And  the  first  day  I  went  to  the  kirk  the 
minister  had  te  his  test,  *Not  hy  might 
ner  by  power,  hut  by  my  Spirit,  saitti  the 
Lord  of  hoBtn;'  and  he  told  ns  we  needed 
neither  proof  eftUs  than  whaft  we eome- 
tknes  eawin  tfaeikm9ieeor«ndly  paimMn. 
They  laatmcled  their  «biklBin,  and  eei 
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them  a  good  example^  and  prayed  fiir 
tbem;  and  yet  ho  knew  those  who  had 
tnned  aside  when  left  alone^  and  who 
seemed  detennined,  by  their  ezoese  in 
fdly,  to  indemnify  themseWesfor  the 
restraints  of  a  godly  father's  house;  and 
thus  they  proved  that  it  was  no  efibrt  of 
man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  alone  that 
could  restrain  or  renew  the  corrupt  heart 
of  man ;  that  it  was  not  by  might  nor  by 
power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts."  "  And  what  effect  had  this  ser- 
mon upon  you?"  I  asked. — '<  It  sorely 
distressed  me/'  he  replied ;  "  and,  at  the 
same  time,  my  health  began  to  fail,  for  I 
had  caught  cold,  and  my  legs  were  all 
swelled,  so  that  I  was  nerer  able  to  go  to 
church  again ;  and  my  mind  worked  con- 
stantly ab:iit  it,  and  I  did  na'  like  to  tell 
any  body  what  was  troubling  me."  *'  And 
did  yon  continue  long  in  this  state  ?"-- 
<*  For  some  time.  But  when  I  got  badly, 
mother  gave  me  the  Bible  to  read,  and  I 
read  constantly  in  it,  and  sometinies  a 
promise  to  the  sinner  would  gire  me  a 
little  ease;  but  I  had  heard  a  deal  of 
preaching  about  election,  and  the  extent 
of  the  atonement,  and  so^  when  I  was  like 
to  find  rest,  the  temptation  always  came 
back  on  me, — but  how  do  you  know  that 
the  promise  is  for  you?— how  do  you 
know  if  you  are  among  the  elect? — and 
then  I  could  giro  no  answer,  and  I  was 
just  as  ill  as  erer/'  <'  And  how  did  you 
get  rid  of  this  temptation?" — "  One  day 
I  was  reading  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
and  I  came  to  these  wozds,— *  Ye  beUere 
in  God,  beliere  also  in  me;'  *In  my 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions  ;*  *  I 
go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you;'  and  I 
thought,  what  would  I  give  to  know  that 
one  of  these  mansions  was  prepared  for 
me;  but  how  shall  I  OTer  know  that? 
Then  I  thought  of  the  command,  <  Te  be- 
lieve in  God,  believe  also  in  me.'  Surely, 
I  said,  I  do  believe  in  God;  I  cannot 
doubt  that  He  made  all  the  beautiful 
works  of  nature  that  surround  me, 
that  He  made  me  and  preserves  me; 
and  Jesus  himself  says,  *Te  believe  in 
God,  believe  also  in  me;'  but  then  this 
was  addressed  to  those  who  heard  Him, 
-4iow  do  I  know  that  it  is  addressed  also 
to  me?    Tea,  I  said,  if  God  Uves  and 


reigns— if  a  sparrow  fklls  not  to  the 
ground  without  His  knowledge— neither 
was  I  bom  in  a  Christian  land,  not  m 
Bible  put  in  my  hands,  but  by  His  appohit- 
ment;  and,  therefore,  I  feel  these  words  as 
directly  addressed  to  me  as  if  the  voice  of 
the  Eternal  had  uttered  them  in  my  ear." 

I  had  become  so  intensely  interested 
by  this  conversation,  that  I  thought  my 
young  Mends  returned  fu  too  soon ;  but 
they  were  now  so  over-heated  that  they 
were  unwilling  to  remain  longer,-»so,  in- 
quiring of  my  new  acquaintance  what 
his  name  was,  and  where  he  resided,  I 
bade  him  fkrewell,  expressing  a  hope 
that  we  might  soon  meet  again. 

As  I  proceeded  homewards,  my  thoughts 
naturally  reverted  to  the  interesting  nar- 
rative which  I  had  been  listening  to; 
and  I  thought  with  especial  delight  of 
the  conclusive  argument,  by  which  the 
simple  mind  of  this  young  lad  had  extri- 
cated itself  from  those  subtle  question- 
ings that  so  often  entangle  and  disturb 
awakened  souls. 

How  unanswerable  to  any  man  who 
acknowledges  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  is  the  statement,  that  even  the 
minutest  circumstances  of  our  lot  must 
be  within  His  ken,  and  ordered  by  His 
appolnttnent  I  and  when  this  is  acknow- 
ledged, how  impossible  to  escape  from 
the  obligation  which  being  bom  in  a 
Christian  land,  and  having  the  Bible  in 
our  hands,  lays  us  under,  to  believe  the 
Goqpel,  and  render  unto  God  the  willing 
homage  of  redeemed  sinners!  In  Bis 
Word,  He  commands  us  to  believe.  He 
tells  us  that  all  the  rich  provisi(»s  of 
grace  are  ours,  and  He  requires  us  to 
bring  forth  such  fruit  as  becomes  those 
for  whom  Christ  died,  and  for  wh(»n  His 
Spirit  was  purchased ;  and  can  He  hold 
us  guiltless  if  we  come  short  of  His 
glory— denying  His  testimony,  and  re* 
jecting  our  own  blessedness  ? 

I  found  that  the  house  of  this  invalid 
was  one  of  the  cottages  near  which  I  had 
seen  him ;  and  I  soon  afterwards  found 
my  way  to  it.  He  was  seated  by  the 
window  with  a  Bible  in  his  hand;  and 
we  had  some  interesting  conversation 
about  the  passage  he  was  reading.  He 
then  mentioned  to  me  that  hia  ejea  had 
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bem  oKRh  weakened  bf  bisr  ilbieae';  and 
tint  the  print  of  hi»MbI«  belnf  maaW,  be 
eoaU  mad  Bmsh  )a»  tiiata  lie  vouldl  l^» 
t»<i».  I  omddr  not  imaiediatelj  pfootua 
ka  kfav,  aa  ^  daiifad,  a  larger  <so{^«  \kA  I 
m  aaiM  agatov  and  took  with  me 
^  books  in  large  print,  that  I  thought 
ifltataelr  bin,  for  whiok  ba  ex<» 
gmwjil  mneh  thaiokfttbicefl. 

I  waa  glad  to  ace  at  eaeh  MKceffive 
Tiak,  a  k>ok  of  greater  bealih ;  and  at 
kagth^  ka  told  m»  ibat  the  ranaiDg  sores 
m  Im  iegawbiab  bad  so  nmcb  waaebd  him 
av8f  v«fa  alt  healed^  and  that  be  f^U 
bhnsrif  getllag^  stronger  every  day.  The 
aivance  of  the  season^  howeTer,  soon 
cbccfced  tbia;  b«t  be  did  not,  during^ 
vinter,  seeaa  to  kiee  ground ;  and  when 
^rifi^  eane,  be  sooft  began  t»  took  like 
a  petsoa  in  perfhat  health;  and  even 
Bpeke  of  prspanng  fsr  Ms  ordUiary  sttm* 
Bicr  Toyage.  Hie  mother,  however,  cto- 
tvmiaedly  rartated  tbia;  and  to  saHefy 
her,  ke  eoneeotad  to  leraaltt  at  heme, 
and  oceopy  kimself  witk  MA  labour. 
Fram  tiua  time  I  sMem  saw  hint ;  hui 
early  fai  autvmn,  when  passing  a  band 
ef  reapervt  I  marked  bim  amongr  them  as 
stDot  asd  active-leokkiff  as  any. 

Soim 'after  tbls^  I  beard  that  he  was 
ailiag^  again ;  he  had  been  o«erk4ieated, 
aad  caught  cold ;  and  tMe  had  breu^  on 
the  sama  awallUif  in  his  Umbe  with  whf^ 
fcsi  fbvucr  iflnese  oommenced. 

I  wene  immediately  to  see  bim,  anii 
feand  bin  in  great  distrees ;  hia  bodily 
■uflfeiiiiga  were  eerere^  and  hit  splrituai 
perceptions  lees  Hvely  then  when  I  had 
laic  eooversed  with  him. 

Wbett  I  saw  him  again,  he  seemed 
more  calm ;  and  he  repeated  to  me,  as 
«xpreeaion  of  his  own  ezpeficuce,  that 
beaotifkl  hymn  of  Cowpei^  in  whieh  so 
many  bardeaed  souls  have  delighted  :^ 

**  Ood  moTn  In  a  mysterious  way, 
ffis  woodars  to  p«rform,**  &c. 

Be  had  evidently  great  enjoyment  in 
a%crvd  poetry;  and  onward  from  this 
period,  until  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  was 
en  tke  babit  of  expressing  bis  feelings  in 
tbe  worde  of  some  psalm  or  hymn.  On 
mwoocaeioDy  shortly  after  this,  when  I 
inquiff«i  how  he  felt, — having  answered 
me  fol^t  both  as  to  his  bcdily  and  men- 


tal afeate,;  ho  sepeaied  A  bynm  which  I 
fMqfuently  beard  himmentioB  afterwasdv, 
ansd  In  whiok  he  seemed  to  take  p^au- 
liar  ptonaufa.  X  baee  never  myself  aeeir 
it  In  prkit,  and  di»  noi  know  whether  he 
(l«eted  it  AiUy  f  for  be  often  ki  repea^ofr 
setecCed  only  tbe  versea  that  be  Halt  espe- 
einliy  suitable  to  his  own  feelSngs;  but  I 
give  it  as  I  remember  it»  from  baiefDf  so 
often  listened  to  it  from  hia  lips, — 

'    My  God,  tha  oov'ii»it  of  th^  Iav« 
Abides  for  ever  sure ; 
4nd  iu  its  matchless  gracs  I  find 
My  bappinesa  seoore. 

What  though  my  home  be  not  with  thre* 

As  nature  could  dosire. 
To  nobler  joys  tbaii«atttra  gifca 

Thy  servant  aliptU  aapisob 

1*11  welcome  all  thy  sovereign  will, 

Pbr  all  that  will  ia  love ; 
And  wlian  I  know  not  wiiat  tboa  dost, 

rU  wait  thy  light  abovo* 

Thy  coYlinnt  in  the  darkaet  hoar 

atialL  heawanlgr  uda  impart ; 
^nd  w]»an  my  ayorlida  ciose  in  d«»tb» 

'Twill  warm  my  chilly  heart. 

I  wae  straek  with  the  deep  empbasla 
and  emotion  with  whieh  every  word  was 
uttered ;  bnt  I  did  not  at  all  knew  at  t^ie 
time,  nor,  for  many  months  after,  tiie 
eireunietaneee  of  hia  k^r,  which  I  deufot 
not,  led  him,  at  that  time,  so  to  dwell 
upon  it. 

Daring  the  ibUowing  winter,  hia  bodily 
agonies  were  dreadfol ;  and,  week  afrer 
week,  it  beeame  more  evident  that  he 
eouM  not  long  sustain  the  fearAit  draui 
on  his  conetitution,  whieh  the  manysorea 
that  had  broken  out  ia  varioua  parts  ot' 
his  body  oeeattoned. 

He  felt  himself  tbst  he  was  dyinp,  and 
fireqoentiy  aad  oalvily  alluded  to  this  asan 
event  probably  very  near ;  but  his  i>;>dily 
safibrings  seemed  never  at  all  to  obscure 
hia  mental  x^ereepdoos ;  and  his  tine  in* 
telligent  mind  waa  deeply  exercised  en 
this  and  many  other  subjects ;  and  very 
frequently  he  referred  to  the  various 
passages  of  Scripture  which  he  found 
throwing  light  on  the  condition  of  God's 
people  in  a  future  state. 

I  enjoyed  very  much  this  intercourse* 
and  generally  contrived  to  see  him  onoe 
a>wcek.    On  ono  occauon  when  1  eAter* 
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ed,  I  found  MAted  by  him  an  ddei^ 
woman,  and  a  handsome-looking  girl, 
apparently  still  io  her  teens.  Both  had 
evidently  been  weeping;  bat  when  he 
mentioned  my  name^  the  woman's  face 
lighted  up  with  a  smile,  and  she  expressed 
much  pleasure  at  seeUig  me.  "My 
nephew,"  she  said,  **  often  told  me  of 
yonr  kmdness  to  hhn  when  he  was  last 
ill ;  and  I  much  wished  to  see  you,  that 
I  might  thank  you  for  it;  but  I  hare 
been  so  ill  myself  since  that  time,  that  I 
nerer  expected  to  be  here  again."—"  In- 
deed," I  said,  **  I  am  glad  to  see  you  look 
pretty  ^^  After  so  severe  an  illness."— 
« I  have  made,"  she  replied,  "  a  miracu- 
lous recovery ;  for  no  one  expected  life  for 
me,  and  I  never  thought  of  it  myself ; 
and  I  was  just  saying  to  John  and  Jessie, 
that  nobody  need  despair,  and  that  if  it 
be  the  Lord's  will  He  can  soon  make  him 
strong  and  well  again." 

I  had  so  long  r^^ed  John  as  a  per- 
son gradually  nearing  the  grave,  and  had 
so  continually  heard  him  speak  of  him- 
self as  one  consciously  in  the  immediate 
prospect  of  death,  that  I  felt  there  was 
something  out  of  place  in  this  remark ; 
but  I  replied,  "  that  it  was  indeed  true — 
that  nothing  could  be  too  hard  for  the 
Almighty  to  accomplish— that  to  heal 
the  sick,  or  to  raise  the  dead,  were  alike 
within  the  compass  of  His  power;"  and 
then  turning  to  the  invalid,  I  inquired, 
"  Have  you  any  strong  desire  to  live, 
John?"  He  coloured  deeply;  and,  with 
an  expiesuon  of  emotion  I  had  never 
marked  in  him  before,  replied,  ^  I  dare 
not  deny  that  there  is  that  on  earth  for 
the  sake  of  which  I  would  desire  to  live 
if  it  might  be  for  the  glory  of  God ;  but  I 
thank  God  I  can  also  say,  that  my  Savi- 
our is  dearer  to  me  than  any  earthly 
thing,  and  I  would  rather  die  now  than 
live  to  dishonour  Him  as  I  have  done. 
God  raised  me  up  once  from  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness, and  He  knows  how  the  world  and 
the  things  of  the  world  got  possession  of 
my  heart;  He  knows  how  I  gave  to  the 
creature  what  was  due  only  to  the  Crea- 
tor; He  knows  how  the  fomace  had  to 
be  heated  seven  times  hotter  than  at 
firsty  ere  my  wandering  heart  was 
brought  back  to  himself." 


The  young  woman,  who,  I  oonduded^ 
was  his  cousin,  seemed  most  deeply 
aflfected  while  he  spoke ;  and  her  mother, 
looking  first  at  her  and  then  at  me,  said, 
<*  She  could  na'  come  to  see  him  when  he 
was  first  taken  ill,  I  was  so  badly  myself; 
and  they  never  let  me  know  how  very  ill 
he  was,  so  it's  a  sair  heart  to  us  both  to 
see  the  state  he's  in."  «<It  is  indeed 
deeply  painfhl,"  1  said,  ^  to  see  those 
dear  to  us  so  wasted  and  worn  by  disease ; 
but  those  who  love  John  most  should 
most  rejoice  to  think  how  this  light 
affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  is 
preparing  hhn  for  an  eternal  weight  of 
glory."  "  Aye^"  she  said,  "  when  we  can 
think  of  that,  we  must  rcQoioe;  but 
nature's  fhdl,  and  it  will  mourn.  Jesus 
himself  wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus !" 

"Surely,"  I  replied,  "God  does  not 
design  that  we  should  not  mourn  when 
He  afilicts  us ;  He  does  not  desire  that  we 
should  be  insensible  to  His  chastisements, 
more  than  we  would  be  pleased  to  see  our 
children  make  light  of  ours ;  He  would 
have  us  to  feel  all  thdr  bitterness,  that 
we  may  reap  all  the  benefit;  but  He 
would  have  us  also  to  mark  the  tender 
mercy  that  is  mingled  with  them,  that 
we  may  thus  encourage  our  hearts  to 
hope  in  Him,  and  mourn— not  with  a 
languishing  fear,  but  with  a  child-like 
sorrow— 4br  having  so  offended  our  merci- 
ful Father,  and  compelled  Him  to  do  that 
which  grieveth  Him  at  the  heart" 

For  some  time  the  conversation  thus 
proceeded,  but  John  took  no  part  in  it; 
he  seemed  abstracted  and  disturbed;  and 
I  began  to  feel,  that  having  other  firiends 
with  him,  it  might  be  well  to  shorten  my 
visit 

As  I  passed  out,  his  sister,  who  had 
been  in  another  apartment,  followed  me, 
and  asked  how  I  thought  he  was.  "  I 
see  little  change,"  I  said,  «  but  a  con- 
tinually increasing  weakness;  and  that 
I  mark  whenever  I  come." — ^**  YouH 
notice  it  more  than  we  do,"  she  said; 
"  seeing  him  every  day  we  don't  know 
how  much  he  is  changed ;  but  he's  weak, 
weak  now,  and  I'm  feared  he'U  be  none 
the  better  of  seeing  them  to-day;  it  was 
a  much  desired  and  long-looked-for  visit* 
and,  oh !  if  s  been  a  sorrowfUl  one." 
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''Tour  rant  does  not  seem  to  haye  been 
awara  bov  ill  he  was,  and»  of  oonne,  that 
makes  the  shock  of  aeeiog  him  so  rednoed 
doaUy  groat"  «* No,  no;"  she  said,  «•  we 
nerer  told  them;  je  see  she  was  jost  at 
detth*8-door  wl^en  he  was  taken  ill,  and 
ve  knew  Jess  ooold  na'  leave  her,  and 
that  it  would  put  her  clean  useless  if  she 
knew  how  ill  he  was,  so  we  ne'er  let  on, 
and  she  had  no  thought  of  danger;  and 
it's  Mir  on  her,  poor  lassie,  and  it  makes 
u  feel  rexj  much  too;  for  she  was  nerer 
here  since  we  had  all  things  sorted,  ex- 
pecting her  home." 

I  did  not  understand  what  she  meant 
hfUds  remark;  and  observing  this,  she 
immediately  added,— *<  Te  see,  John  and 
ihe  were  to  have  been  married  last  sum- 
mer; and  just  when  everything  was 
settled,  aunty  took  ill,  and  that  put  it  off; 
sad  now  it  will  never  be;  and  he  was 
quifee  resigned,  and  many  a  time  he  said 
to  me,  he  maun  look  to  other  things  than 
this  for  happiness  now;  but  seeing  her 
tuks  sgitatod  him  very  much,  and,  na' 
doubt,  it  brings  back  many  a  feeling, 
poor  man." 

A  few  days  after,  I  called  again  to  in- 
quire how  he  was ;  he  looked  calm  and 
pladd  as  he  was  wont,  and  expressed,  in 
bis  usual  way,  his  pleasure  at  seeing  me. 
I  said,  <*I  feared  my  last  visit  had  been  m- 
timed,  and  that  I  regretted  I  had  come  in 
▼henbis  friends  were  with  lum."  *<  Well," 
be  said,  '^  I  r^rretted  it  at  the  time  too; 
bat  I  luve  hit  very  thankflil  for  it  since, 
fbri  could  not  myself  speak  to  them  as  I 
desired,  and  yon  said  some  things  it  was 
good  ton  them  to  hear,  and  that  may  com- 
fort them  when  I  am  away.  The  Lord  is 
veiy  merclAil,  and  His  promise  i^, '  As  thy 
day  is,  so  shall  thy  strength  be.'  I  have 
felt  it  to  be  so,  more  since  I  last  saw  you 
tban  I  ever  did  before;  and  I  hope  they 
may  experience  it  too.  I  am  glad  you  saw 
tbem;  for  I  know  you  often  pray  for  me, 
aod  I  hope  yon  will  also  remember  them." 

From  thia  time  no  allusion  was  ever 
made  agun  to  this  subject  The  Word  of 
God  waa  His  conatant  theme,  and  the 
glories  of  heayen  his  only  desire ;  and 
bis  rapidly  decreasing  strength  clearly 
indicated  the  will  of  Qod  that  he  should 
■oon  inherit  them. 


Latterly  he  became  so  feeble,  that  he 
could  only  speak  in  a  whisper,  and  only 
a  veiy  few  words  at  a  time,  so  that 
many  days  I  Ipft  him  not  expecting  again 
to  see  his  fiuse  lu  the  flesh.  Still,  how- 
ever, with  the  singular  tenacity  of  life 
that  is  often  exhibited  in  such  cases,  he 
lingered  on  week  after  week.  At  length, 
on  entering  his  room  one  day,  I  found 
several  of  his  neighbours  gathered  round 
his  bed,  and  I  saw  at  once  from  the  ex- 
pression of  their  countenances,  that  they 
believed  his  last  hour  was  come.  He  lay 
with  his  ^es  dosed,  and  I  did  not  ob- 
serve any  very  great  change  on  his 
appearance;  but  when  he  looked  up, 
though  his  eyes  rested  on  me,  there  waa 
no  such  sign  of  recognition  as  enabled 
me  to  condnde  he  discovered  who  I  was. 

The  next  moment  an  ashy  paleness 
spread  over  his  face,  but  it  went  aa 
rapidly  as  it  came;  and  again  he  looked 
up,  and  turning  his  eyes  in  the  opposite 
direction,  he  gazed  steadfiutly  on  hia 
cousin,  who  stood  at  the  other  side  ot 
his  bed;  but  his  eyelids  gradually  dosed 
once  more,  as  if  he  had  not  power  to- 
keep  them  open.  After  a  few  minutes 
they  were  agaix^  raised,  and  his  eyea 
turned  in  the  same  direction ;  and  dis- 
tinctly, but  very  feebly,  he  said,  "  O  Jess, 
Jessie 

'  My  heart  and  flesh  doth  faint  and  faU, 
Bat  God  doth  fidl  me  nerer."* 
The  poor  girl  burst  into  a  passionate  fit 
of  weeping,  and,  trying  to  restrain  this, 
covered  her  fiace  with  her  hands,  bending 
forward  so  as  almost  to  rest  her  head  on 
the  bed.  He  lay  a  moment  motionless, 
then  raising  his  almost  powerless  hand,  it 
rested  on  her  head,  as  he  said,  quite  in« 
distinctly, — 

**  *  In  every  pang  that  rends  the  heart* 
The  Bftan  of  Sorrow  had  a  part. 
He  sympathizes  with  our  grief; ' 
And  to  the  sufferer  sends  relief. 
With  boldness,  therefore,  at  His  throne. 
Let  na  make  all  our  sorrow  known, 
And  ask  the  aids  of  heavenly  power 
To  help  us  in  the  evil  hour.' ". 

Only  the  few  first  words  were  distinctly 
audible ;  but  these  were  enough  to  convey 
to  those  who  heard  what  he  would  hare 
said ;  and  they  were  the  last  words  that 
reached  those  who  surrounded  him. 
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Mose  than  once  Agnio  he  lo«ML  up, 
and  hia  lipa  mored,  hat  no  aonnd  pr»> 
ceeded.from  them.  Again  ao^.a^nathe 
a^ect  of  daaUi  aat  on  ereiT*  fieatan»  ud 


then  part  amigr  aa  hefa»r  Mx^  oi^  1^  "o 
gentlj  waa  the  siiavr-  ootd 
that  we  kaamr  not.  <ata»  Ite  hvi  ] 
thfohfaed. 


CYCLOPEDIA  QF  BELIGKHTa  DENQMINAXIOKS/ 


A  PAXBioTxc  and  henerolent   Scottiah 
nobleman  recently,  we  understand^  gathr 
ered  under  hia  roof  minieteraof  vaciona 
denominations  lesiding  in  hia   district; 
and  having  efiacied  a  tempoiary  amalgar 
maiion  among  the  whole, — miniatorf  of 
the  Church  and  Free  GhardL  minMtmai 
being  called  on  to  deiihenUe  about  some 
pUnaffecting  the  temporal  intareat  of  the 
neighbourhood— he  secured,  at  the  same 
time,  the  services  of  a  distingnished.  pro- 
fessor of  photographji,  andeaughi,at  a 
stroke,  a  vivid  representation  of  hie  as* 
sembled  counsellors.    Nothing  conid  be 
more  expresaiAre  and  llfe>Uke  than  the 
scene,  for  ''  mute  and  motionless'*  as  they 
sat  in  coonoil,.  the  character  of  eweey  in* 
dividual  was  preserved,  we  are  told,  with 
unmistakeable  fideli^.     The  production 
drew  forth  ungnalifled^  admiration  from 
the  reverend  gentlemen  and  their  distin- 
guished host ;  and  a  name  for  the  picture 
being  wanted,  it  was  quietly  suggested 
by  one  of  the  party,  who  thoroughly  en- 
joyed the  joke,  that  it  sliauid  he  sur- 
rounded with  a  scroll,  in  which  mi^tbe 
inserted  in  letters  of  gold,  <<  Thb  Hap  ft 
Fauut."  Some  thought,  simiUu' to  that 
which  suggested  Una  inscription,  seems 
to  ha?e  impelled  the  enterprising  pub- 
lishers of  this  volnme*    A  member  of  the 
Evangelical  Allianoe  has.  been  in^pointed 
to  write  an  introduction  on  The  Harmtmy 
of  Christian  Confeaxums  ofFaWi;  and  his 
introduction  is  followed  by  twenty-eight 
psges,  in  double  columns,  and  dear,  but 
very  small  type,  containing  extracts  from 
'<  the  Confessions  of  Faith  of  the  Befbrmed 
Churches/'  for  Uie  purpose  of  exhibiting 

*  CyOapndia  of  BOitUnu  Haiommotloiif ;  eon. 
iaininy  Authentic  AceovmU  ofth§  different  Creeds 
omd  Sy$temt  prevaaing  throughout  the  World. 
Written  by  ypml.ersof  tiie  respective  bodies. 
Londott :  T.  T.  Griflto  and  Co ;  aad  li.  Griffin  and 
Co.,  GlMgow.    1853. 


their  '*  essential  unityi''    The  rest  of  the 
volume:  may  contain  the  speculaliona  of 
*' imprisoned  waanglera^"  whose  diaoocd- 
ant  notes  it  would  be  difficult  to  recon- 
cile ;  but  it  is  well  that  the  noiay  Babd 
and  its  impatient,  rivalry  should  ba  thus 
q,uietly  approached,  and.  that  every  rea- 
sonable effort  should  ba  made  to  hazmoa- 
ize,  if  passible,  the  conflicting  creeds. 
We  cfln&sa  we  doubted,  evan  at  the  ou^ 
set,  the  practicability  of  this,,  mora  espft- 
ciallyhsthe  title-page  bean  the  somewhat 
alarming,  anffo""*^^*!"'?" %,  that ''  sfithyfttjc 
accounts  of  the  different  creeds  and  vya- 
tems  prevailing   throughflAt,  Uie  world 
were  to  be  written  by  memhers  of  the 
respeetive  bodies."    Awacft  that  there  aie 
many  "respective  bodies'*  whose  meaip 
hers  are  unable  to  give  any  account  of 
their  **  creeds  and  systems"  in.  iMg^gft 
which  we  could  understand,  and  some- 
what appalled  by  the  oompcehensbteness 
of  this,  design,,  we  wobq^  gUd.  to  find  on 
examination,  that  with  the  exception  of 
a  brief  histoid  of  the  Jewa  aad  their  rdi^ 
gion,  and  about  twenty-eight  pagea  con* 
tributed  by  Mr.  Bell,  fbrmeriy  of  Elphio- 
stone  CoUege,.  Bombay,  and  containing 
short  but  apparently  distinct  accouots  of 
Mohammeduiism,   Zozoastrianismr    and 
Brahminism,  the  religious  deoominations 
described  in  this   volume  are  entirely 
confined  to  difi^nt  forms  of  Christ- 
ianity.   There  is  indeed  an  article  on 
"  Socialism,"  prepared  by  Robert  Owen, 
which  we  are  rather  surprised  to  find  in 
the  volume  at  all,  seeing  that^  even  if  we 
take  the   definition   which   Mr.   Owen 
applies  to  it,— especially  conaidered  as 
''British   Socialism,"   (which,  he   aays, 
was  "born  in  Wales,  nurtured  in  Scot- 
land, and  matured  in  Kngland,"}  It  is  to 
be  regarded,  not  as  a  system  of  religion, 
but  a  science—''  the  science  of  happiness ! 
—the  rational  system  of  society  T    Tha 
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Cbm^  .and  the  «c«i(f  Mitice  of  tiw 
S^i]n,<Mic,4MdAl9aRiiMBChw:hei, 
lit  fctea  cow||wtoiMbo»  wrtheritju.   & 

OdW  «MB%    tht    MMtt&te    hMO    bflSB 

iitivvxxlleB  «Kpn«^  te  this  wkoDe, 
or  pntMslir  ppopand  kf  iiiei^bfira  of 
thi  n^MQfeiw  dwfwmfaiatlwiB;  m,  ier 
enuqiie,  the  aeoooid  of  the  Socie^  of 
ftimk,  vritlen  bj  Tkomas  Evabb  of 
FiHlidfl^hia,  and  lerkea  ^iiy  Wiliiam 
SMiofGftMgom 

The  book,   from   the  iMftuie   of  ite 
ontad,  luy  lieasofal  for  lefennoe,  and 
a  fuushing  m  popokr  aod  eadly  imdor- 
tt«od  aoeont  of  the  view  catertaiiied 
l^theTarioiis  denenhiBtioiM.    There le 
BO  pietensioii  ^  eruditioii  or  reieaRih  in 
ite  pRpenrtioD,  «nd  no  such  flysteiMitic 
nuBgoueiti  ••  mmkld  have  retirited  had 
ne  irriter  pr^Mned  the  whola    It  is  sot 
difficult  to  diaoover,  in  sevend  cases^  the 
efforts  aatusally  made,  by  each  champion 
rf  iui  0*11  sect,  to  establidi  the  Mxperi- 
«ity  of  its  chums.    The  very  wealoiesB 
rf  catsin  pomte  is  made  appaient  by  the 
»1  inlh  whidi  they  are  defended  ;  and 
^««  is  ooeasioiially  a   disavowal    of 
«!a«oos  which,  if  not  held  by  every  in- 
^xul  memibar  of  the  Churoh  in  qaes- 
*«n,  might  be  shewn  to  follow  from  the 
pnooples  which  it  professes  to  maintain. 
Ve  olisaTe,  &r-ezample,  in  the  elaborate 
*od  earefaliy  esecnted  aooount  of  the 
CkanA  of  l&ngland,  that  attention  is 
■P«»aUy  dbrected  to  benefices  or  ecclesi- 
•i^al   appointoeots  distinguished   by 
^  fisae  of  "  Peculiars  or  Exemptions ;" 
*«i  it  is  aArased  that  the  Church  of 
^Sisad  cooipiesations  in  Scotland,  as 
^nprished  from  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
«annuiiio«,  ace  in  a  position  analogous, 
a  looe  respects,  to  the  pecnliars  and 
^ptioos  in  England,  or  to  Churdi  of 
«8Jwd  ooDgzegations  on  tiie  Continent. 
■""■  contribution  contains  also  an  ab- 
^t  of  the  amhoriced  fermularies  of 
*e  Chwch  of  England;  and  while  the 
^P^imaX  service   is    quoted,  **  Seeing 
^.  dearly  beloved  bveOn'en,  tlwt  this 
filiisw^eiiarate  and  gritftad  into  the 
Wf  of  Ghfiat'a  Charch,-it  is  mainfimned 
»>t tbeChnrcfa  ooocindes  that  dke  bap- 
''^^•K  z^ffBiiemted,  on  the  diazitaUe 


hypoteiis  till*  Hm  spiiitiidVeanng  mn 
dBeendy  deshped  end  fenrentfy  aooght 
with  believing  piayec  The  bund  •ser- 
vte,  we  sne  ^oid,  is  to  be  "nadenlood 
aoGordingto  the  saan  i^ypothetieai  neor 
atmotiaa ;" mad  the twio  Bosksof  fiami- 
lies,  published  in  1147  and  196A,  ase  ap- 
pealed to  la  nteation  of  «he  ioeteineflf 
spostolioal  sueoesmon.  Yeiy  diffecent 
from  tUs  is  the  langoage  of  many  Epis- 
copal wvitera.  "Epiaoopacy,"  says  Mr. 
Lawson,  *<  without  tiie  suoeessioa,  is 
nothing,  and  difieia  ia  no  respect  from 
Ptresbyterianiam ;  for  it  is  theapostolioaHy  • 
derived  succession  which  oonadtutea  the 
Episcqiate." 

We  have  not  space,  and  it  is  not  neoes- 
ssxy  to  examine  minately  the  various 
accounts  which  the  voinrne  oontains  of 
the  difiereat  denominations.    That  of  the 
Established  Chonch  of  Soollaod  contains 
an  aUe  aod  minute  account  of  the  mode 
of  worship  which  psevails  an  our  oongie- 
gallons,— of  our  various  Obaroh  courts, 
and  their  peculiar  duties  and  privileges, 
—and,  briefly,  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Church.    There  has  obviously  been  no 
effiart  to  enter  on  any  idaborate  investi- 
gation of  principles,    or   to   vindioste, 
except  very  brie%,  tiie  position  ooon* 
pied  by  tlic  CbuiKfa.at  the  period  of  tiie 
Free  Church  seoessum  in  1848.    Adher- 
ents of  1^  Cbupch  may  perhaps  regret, 
that  the  opportunity  was  not  taken  of 
refixting  some  of  the  often-repeated  oris- 
statements  whidi  have  led  strangers  at  a 
distance  to  form  erroneous  views  of  the 
controversy  which  issued  in  that  seces- 
sion, and  of  entering  fully  on  a  defence 
of  principles  which  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land Ims  consistentiy  iidd,  and  the  value 
of  which  is  becoming  every  day  more 
manifest.    An  account  also  of  the  parish 
schools,  which  ferm  a  most  important 
branch  of  the  madnnery  by  which  the 
Church   cairries  on  her  operations,— of 
her  Sabbath  schools,  every  year  extend- 
ing  more   widely,-~-of  her  missionaiy 
schemes,  and   their  auccess   and  their 
diSBcnities— iroold   have  rendered  this 
contributian  more  complete  and  valaaUo. 
So  fer  aa  it  goes,  it  is  written  in  an  in- 
teresting asmier.    It  records  some  dr- 
as  to  the  mode  in  which 
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pfablSc  wonhip  Si  conducted,  and  the 
ncnments  administered,  idiich  it  is  well 
to  pteserre.  I>etails  are  giren  respecting 
the  duties  of  a  minister,  and  the  coarse 
of  preparation  through  which  candidates 


for  the  ministry  are  required  to  pass. 
The  proceedings  consequent  on  the  oc- 
currence of  a  Tacancy,  and  the  steps  that 
must  he  taken  for  the  settlement  of  a 
presentee,  are  also  descrihed  in  the  clears 
est  terms ;  while^  throughout  the  whole, 
we  can  discoTcr  no  proof  of  arrogant 
assumption,  but  a  simple  desire  to  set 
down  in  order  that  which  the  writer  con- 
scientiously believes. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
account  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
is  considerably  different  in  the  ezpon- 
tion  of  Tiews  which  it  contains.    We 
haye  first  the  long  Protest  read  by  the 
late  Dr.  Welsh  on  the  18th  of  May  1843. 
A  brief  account  is  then  giyen  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  followed  after  the  reading 
of  that  document;  the  usual  daim  is  re- 
peated,—that  although  disestablished,  the 
Free  Church  is  the  National  Church  of 
the  Beformation;   and  the  superiority 
of  the  body  whi6h  seceded  is  affirmed 
with  that  self-complacency  by  which  its 
adherents  are  distinguished.  We  are  told, 
"  that  the  Free  Church  embraced  from 
its  commencement  all  the  ministers  who 
were  best  known  in  Scotland  for  talent, 
learning,  and  deroted  piety;  neaiiy  all 
the  elders  who  constituted  the  ornament 
and  support  of  the  Church  throughout 
the  different  parishes  of  the  land ;  almost 
the  whole  body  of  Sabbath  school  teach- 
ers in  town  and  country,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  pious  fiuniUes  of  Scotland." 
On  the  supposition  that  this  is  correct, 
it  is  astonishing  that  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land continued  to  exist  We  abstain  from 
any  elaborate  refhtation  of  these  asser- 
tions ;  but  really,  with  the  exception  of  a 
f^w  indiriduals,  we  know  not  by  whom 
this  extraordinary  talent   and  learning 
were   exhibited;    and   we   should   feel 
obliged  to  the  writer  of  this  article  could 
he  fkTOur  us  with  a  reference  to  the 
talent  and  the  kaming  of  which  he  boasts. 
A  certain  kind  of  talent  the  more  bustl- 
ing leaders  of  the  Free  Church  par^ 
imdoubtedly  had.    Th^  were  rdiement 


debaters.    They  were  ibnd  of 
actlTi^.    niey  were  adepts  in  the  art  of 
making  a  n<rise  in  the  world;  but  in  what 
one  department  of  literature  or  sdence 
were  they  pre-eminently  distingnialiad 
abore  those  from  whom  they  witbdtewr? 
It  is  difficult  and  daring  to  prononnoe 
decidedly  on  the  piety  of  any  man  wboae 
outward  conduct  is  in  harmony  with  his 
profession  as  a  believer.    Many  may  be 
deeply  pious,   sincerely   and    tmoaten- 
tatiously  devout^  who  are  not  **  the  beat 
known  for  piety."     Hie  great  bulk  of 
the  pious  fiunilies  in  Scotland,  it  seema^ 
withdrew!    We  had  thought  that  the 
time  for  such  ridiculous  assumption  bad 
gone  by.   Does  the  writer  of  this  aoooont 
not  know  that  the  secession  of  many 
fiuniUes,  or  their  adherence  to  the  Chnrdi, 
was  a  mere  matter  arising  out  of  tli^ 
peculiar  circumstances?    In  those  par- 
ishes in  which  the  minister  was  accept- 
able and  remained,  the  number  who  with- 
drew  was  very  limited.    The  fkct  ia,  the 
amount  of  the  secession,  in  almost  every 
parish,  depended  on  circumstances  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  question  at  issue. 
The  minister  was,  perhaps,  unpopular. 
His  people,  as  often  happens,  had  grown 
th«d  of  him.    If  he  remained  in,  they 
went  out ;  if  he  went  out,  they  remained 
in  the  Church.    A  few  inroads  by  minis- 
ters who  were  so  fkr  committed  that 
they  could  not  extricate  themselves  from 
the  net,  and  who  were  consequently  de- 
sirous  to   enlarge  the  secession,  often 
sowed,  in  a  quiet  parish,  the  seeds  of 
disaffection,  and  thus  several  elders  and 
Sabbath  school  teadiers  were  withdrawn ; 
but  that  man  must  covet  the  distinction 
of  being   ParlkU  mendador^   who  ven- 
tures to  affirm,  that  almost  the  whole  of 
those  teachers,  and  nearly  all  the  elders, 
who  constituted  the  ornament  and  sup- 
port of  the  Church,  were  persuaded  to 
secede. 

An  account  has  been  supplied  of  The 
Saatish  (EpUcopal)  Ckurch^  which  affinds 
specimens  of  a  more  racy  style  of  expos- 
ition than  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the 
volume.  The  writer  of  this  article  has 
resolved  that  his  trumpet  shall  give  no 
uncertain  sound ;  and  if  the  harmony  one 
might  have  anticipated  frtun  the  Intro- 
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duction  if  Tiokied  on  more  than  one 
oocuaan,  we  find,  perhaps,  the  holdett 
flpecimen  of  its  Tiolation  when  we  com* 
pare  tbii  contribution  with  the  account 
which  goes  before  it  of  the  Church  of 
Em^timL  Both  hare  been  prepared  by 
£l»scopelian  ministers  of  Qiasgow ;  bat 
they  shew  under  what  different  phases 
Episcopacy  may  be  represented.  We  are 
told  that  this  (Episcopai)  Church  in 
Scotiand  claims  to  be  Thb  Repretentadve 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  ioeum  tenens^ 
ss  emancipated  firom  the  usurpations  and 
oormptions  of  Papal  thraldom  on  the 
6ne  handy  and  as  uncontaminated  by  the 
BOTd  deTelopments  of  Geneoian  and  Jchn 
Cahm  heresies  on  the  other."  (The  capi- 
tsls  and  italics  are  not  ours.)  A  rapid 
sketch  of  tiie  history  of  the  Church  is 
thsn  introduced,  in  which  the  conduct  and 
principles  of  all  opponents  are  handled 
Tery  freely ;  and  sundry  statements  in- 
troduced which  wUl  not,  periiaps,  be  xmi- 
▼enaUy  accepted. 

The  superintendents,  it  seems,  who  had 
teen'' constituted  in  1560 by  Mr.  Knox, 
wized  into  extinction  with  their  own 
ezif  tence"— a  feat,  we  imagine,  which  it 
mast  have  been  somewhat  difficult  to 
perform.  At  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
nanatiTe,  which  thronghout  cannot 
boast  of  being  at  all  consecutive,  the 
authority  of  Bede  is  referred  to  for  the 
*"  fiict"  that  "  the  Scottish  Church  in  the 
serenth  century  conveyed  the  gift  of 
apostolical  succession  to  EngUind;"— 
while  in  the  seventeenth  century,  on  the 
testimony  of  the  writer  himself,  England 
restored  **  that  divine  gift  of  succession 
vhich  was  conveyed  to  her  in  the 
seTenth.**,  This  miniiter  of  the  Scottish 
episcopal  Church  advocates,  of  coarse, 
apostolical  succession,  and  a  great  deal 
more.  The  fkte  of  the /SbottuA  Xt^urpy  is 
copiously  described ;  and,  this  matter 
^iog  settled,  we  have  next  a  reference  to 
temporalities  in  connexion  with  this 
Church.  It  is  affirmed  that  she  is  **  com- 
posed of  the  wealthiest  landed  proprie- 
tors, whose  united  incomes  exceed  thebs 
KixxioxB  sterling,  annually."  We  had 
thought  that  there  was  something  more 
«piritaal  in  her  composition  than  this. 
Hoveiy  complimentuy  language  is  ap- 


plied to  these  landed  proprietors:  — 
"They  core  not,"  it  is  said,  "U>  support 
the  measures  of  the  Church;"  and  a  veiy 
graphic  picture  is  exhibited  of  what "  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Lairds"  do  for  the 
body  to  which  they  belong.  "  Some  of 
them  within  the  last  dozen  years  were 
content  to  roll  along  the  way  in  varioua 
sorts  and  shapes  of  currides."  (N  o  great 
measure  of  contentment  needed  for  this, 
we  should  suppose.)  But  this  is  not  all, 
— "after  depositing  in  a  pewter-plate  at 
the  door,  one  hat/penny,  they  forced  their 
way  to  an  enclosure  with  cushioned  seats 
in  it,  upon  step|nng-stones  placed  in  the 
passages  of  the  hovels  in  which  they 
worshipped,  by  their  footmen,  to  admit 
the  ladies  dry-shod."  What  produced 
the  water  does  not  appear ;  but  the  plant- 
ing of  stepping-stones  by  the  footmen, — 
the  elevated  position  of  the  ladies  as  th^ 
strode  firom  stone  to  stone,— the  plethoric 
lairds  puffing  behind,  balancing  them- 
selves cautiously  lest  they  should  slip 
from  the  perilous  pathway,  must  have 
been  an  amusing  scene;  although  it 
made  this  pilgrimage  to  the  "  cushioned 
enclosure"  somewhat  of  a  penance.  Then 
these  hovels,  it  seems,  **  were  little  better 
than  long  bams,  having  square  windows, 
with  patched  boards  as  outside  shutters." 
The  "  colleges"  connected  with  this 
body  are  minutely  described.  Trinity 
College,  the  "works"  of  which  have 
already  cost  L.42,000,  is  said  to  be  the 
"  most  magnificent  pile  of  scholastic 
buildings  in  Scotland  to  the  extent  it  is 
finished."  "  The  number  of  students  of 
all  kinds  is  not  yet  one  hundred.  The 
boys  are  attired  in  a  Winchester  gown, 
and  a  round  black  cap,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  Prince  Charlie  bonnet.  On 
Sundays,  holidays,  and  eves,  the  whole 
wear  surplices."  From  referring  to  this 
costume,  the  writer  waxes  wit^  and 
pugnacious.  At  what  do  our  readers 
imagine?  His  ire  is  kindled  by  the 
circumstance,  that,  at  some  of  our  Scot- 
tish universities,  the  students  wear  red 
cloaks  or  gowns.  "  Wondrous  contrast," 
he  indignantly  exclaims,  "  with  those 
§carlel  frt&«,  ordained  for  wear  and  tear 
at  the  Scottish  universities  t"  And  then, 
very  helplessly,  he  adds,  "Are  such  any 
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rolioB  «f  «)w  ScatM  Ladjr?    W«  pn- 
tut  mgmMt  «inh  pi|>al  BgiOMMMi  "     ITe 
pra<mt«iraiiMt««oh^ftila«MmiM.  St. 
Biimmlt  CklkodMl  asd  OUege^  Peath, 
aM  not  foivotlMv-at  hmat  tk»  baildi^g 
ii  dMcrflied.    Bat  tbe  •trawHi  «f  ifce 
-wiiser  bM  evidently  here  beott  ecpeiid«d 
on  «  ««laif(7«  protMb^y  'f'eW  dewrf^d,  of 
Hk  late  Dr.  Torty,  and  a  growl  stour 
gvMl  SoDtesh  Beforaaer,  «f  wiiom  he  My8, 
**  In  the  Teiy  c^f  vliere  tbat  infocMted 
cleni«|fci^u(%  John  Kii«c  first  deepMled 
and  ipilli^ed  tlie  Church  «f  God,  seconded 
by  a  lawlees  mob."  It  i€  obrioiM  to  when 
Uie  laat  oUune  is  meant  to  refer;  bet  Che 
Roy.  M.  ▲.  ought  to  endeerour  to  acquire 
grenUiir  dezteritf  in  the  use  and  poaition 
<]f  His  «iorda.    Of  the  Chorch  and  Col- 
lege of  4bc  Holy  SpirU,  lale  of  Gambrae, 
the  aaeet  Dodceable  paints    that  have 
CM^lit  ov  eye,  rapidly  glaneiciag  over 
the  aooount  «f  it,  are,  "  that  these  pUia 
have  already  ooat  the  Hon.  G,  F.  Boyle 
L.80;000;"  thai  there  is  a  clock  that 
atrikes  tlie  quarten,  a  ste^e  160  feet 
bighy  with  a  cbiaoe  of  twelve  belk ;  aed 
thai  the   '*  coraniniiioa  vessels  get  die 
prize  at  the  Great  Kxbibitioa  in  Loadoo." 
Bat  4naittiiig  «ther  ^ardcularvy  it  will  he 
iawiA  that  this  part  of  the  velnoae  cer- 
robonutea  oar  opinion, — eoaflrmed,  skB  we 
think,  by  very  nnmeroua  and  varied  con- 
sldenrtions, — tbat  the  vohmtary  eyateiu 
oaanot  be  supported  by  any  inve»tigalacm 
ofits  actual  results.  The  writer  deplores, 
in  affecting  language,  the  £aet,  tbat  al- 
tlieugh  the  parties  who  ought  to  guaran- 
tee the  minister*s  salary,  are  said  to  be 
IMtrons  of  the  charge,  yet  rarely  is  any 
atipttlatioa   given.     In  eonaeqaenoe  of 
this  and  otlmr  amngOBents,  opportunity 
is  afibrded  to  *'  godleas  tndividaala  to 
jnebnff  Uieir  deigyman  with  impadent, 
illiterate  gibea  at  their  BBeeUnga,  if  he 
bappen   to  have  x^ndced  to  the  %ttick 
thdir  guilty  eonsiaience  in  the  4iachaige 
«f  ofiee.**    This,  it  in  to  be  fcaiod,  maat 
Aeqaenily  •eeur,  and  then  what  an  ex- 
yosune  of  the  veluntery  syatan  is  eoa- 
tatned  in  these  words, ''  Theciuef  arenge- 
taeat  which  they  of  law  d^grae  in  faith 
aiKl  pcsetiae  can  award  upon  their  spi- 
xil«al   pntdes  is,  efaittlaag  op  the  es- 
»,— *  giviog  up  their  eeate;*  ec, 


ntbei,  by  retainh^  Ihaaa  and  Httiag 
rant  Ihee.  la  a  ho^y  aopporled  by 
optionid  oflciinfs,  ihe  deicyoMMi  is 
taoiipted  to  wifihhoUlMaBddacttineaad 
naedfiil  RJbutai,  and  to  fsmary  ihe  favwr 
of  tfaft  igMrant  and  pnoCaiK.  Vky  hisi 
if  he  be  ao  aafortumie  as  to  reach  his 
*  three  score  yeaia  and  ten;'  wfaenhis  fiieal* 
tien  begin  to  waoe,  and  hb  life  «f  alav- 
ery  wiH  only  be  anMSIiy,  ceicmbUng,  ia 
deiaitive  charaeteriatic,  the  poaithw  of  a 
toom  cut  Aerae,  whane  fisraer  applauded 
value  is  new  eattaraied  at  the  lowest  dis- 
oount!"  WlMteser  nsay  be  thought  of 
the  terms  ia  whioh  ^s  deliveraAce  is 
given,  Um  aubatuitial  tnith  ouaaot  be 
deaied. 

But  we  have  already  exceeded  aH  limits 
in  noticing  thia  book.  The«ljeot  it  eon- 
teniplatea,  we  fear,  it  snxist  be  said,  yii 
remains  to  be  done.  To  acquire  a  oom* 
plete  and  acciffate  knowledge  4C  the 
different  <3reeds  and  eyetefl»  prevailiag 
throughout  the  world,  would  demand  aa 
amount  of  learaiug  and  reaeaaoh  to  wbich 
this  voluBw  has  no  preteasiona.  We  can 
eaaiJy  conceive  that  the  posaession  of  each 
knowledge  by  a  aingle  individual,  and  aa 
impartial  use  of  hia  reaosroes,  wouM 
have  produced  a  hook  of  far  higher  value, 
to  which  all  could  have  appealed,  while 
much  would  have  been  gained  by  a  6>-ste- 
matic  arrangement,  and  that  conabteDcy 
whidh  would  have  thus  been,  aa  iar  as 
possible,  secured.  The  ptinciples,  the 
practice,  the  powers  and  privileges,  to- 
getlier  with  the  yiee/  Jmtiet  of  the  Cstab- 
Ushed  Cborehes  in  England  and  Soot- 
lead  might  be  If lus  exhibitod  clearly,  aad 
with  an  authority  that  would  oommaod 
a  meaaure  of  uaiversal  respect  The 
necessity  of  restricting -oertain  privileges 
to  churches  in  connexion  with  the  Stats 
might  be  demoastnted,— the  obligatien 
of  aoch  cfaurehes  to  oiabatain  to  the 
death  the  position  of  teacfaen  of  that 
which  tisey  hdieve  to  be  tme  kadcis, 
and  not  fcdiowera  of  piddic  opinioa—fca* 
aervcta  of  rights  oovaiKltod  to  their  eaae, 
origfat  be  aoeceaafiaily  onfintiedj  and  that 
tttfluenee  whidi  a  Katioaai  Ohureh  un^ 
to  poaseaa,  alike  ia  oar  halla  of  leaxaiagf 
and  ia  our  vlHive  achoi^,  msofai  be 
obttMed  4a  the  atvoMtb  of 
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iipiiDVQt;  whU^  At  ai||r  '«acrifittC^,xeto 
late  defiance  might  be  offered  to  tbe> 
ms^,  unreflecting,  and  rash  asaaa^ptluQ, 


that  the 
Of  God. 


s.  81 

of  the  pMfple  litbB  Tdc0 


TEE  MLSS^KySARY  OF  KiLMANY.* 


f  I  fanv  retd  this  little  book  with  great 
delight    The  first  .part  of  the  volume  is 
oeeopied,  to  some  extent,  by  letters  of 
Dr.  CbstoMrs,  not  addressed  to  the  chief 
«sb)ect  of  the  Memoir.  Everything^  from 
''lot  pen  has  an  interest ;  but  onr  readers, 
ve  think,  will  agree  with  Us,  that  the 
prtdoainiing,  aa  it  is  the  proper  interest 
Qi  t^  work,  and  that  which  learos  an  I 
iopKiaoB,  and  ii  is  a  deep  one,  upon  | 
tb  hesrt,  is  the  Ufe  and  charaoter  of  I 
Akundsr  Patersoo,  the  subject  of  the  1 
iMnoir.  i 

WiiAt  can  be  done  for  the  abject, 
Babeeded,  and  unheeding  poor  of  oar 
^^t  cities !  is  -a  qaestion  too  apt  :to 
c<»tie  even  the  m«>st  tmsting  and  hopeful 
(J^pond.  To  vlkit  a  land  in  one  of  oar 
eitf^  or  obscure  .streets — to  see  how 
tttblj  in  the  main  what  in  good  struggles 
£;iiast  the  accumulating  weight  of  po> 
v^rtj  and  evil  associations — how  one 
&':er  another  the  last  holds  of  virtue  and 
^eteoBj  giro  wajr  to  the  force  of  example, 
backed  by  the  suggestions  of  sense, — to 
»«ik  once  upon  this  is  rerolting  enough. 
^"^  here,  then,  are  we  to  find  the  endur- 
ft^ice,  sad  faith,  and  love,  which  will 
eccoaater  the  aoene  not  once,  hat  daily 
ttd  habitually,  uodeterred  by  the  shame- 
^aies3  of  the  profligate,  the  resistance 
sf  the  hardened,  the  mockery  of  the 
F^ofsne  and  uubclieving  ? 

Alexander  Paterson,  a  ploughman,  was 
br<m;;ht  from  the  parish  of  Kilmkny,  at 
tU;*a»«^eiition  of  Dr  Chalmers,  to  labour 
K  a  JlissioiMry  in  the  Canongate  of 
I<iiabargh,imder  the  auspices  of  the  late 
^»*ftwolent  I*ady  Grace  Douglas.  Of 
look  learning  the  missionary  had  little 
vaone.  «  Uis  educataoa,"  we  are  told, 
^  vss  «f  the  meet  fimlted  kind,  extending 
OTcr  one  or  two  mouths  during  a  few  of 

*  TKe  Uistifmary  of  KUnumy;  Toeing  a  Memoir 
H  Jkz^nder  Patefmn,  wOth  Noliees  of  Robert 
^^  Mf  Ike  B«T.  Joan  Baik.uk,  lialittigow. 
£(hafaai;gb:  Ttumas  Cuustable. 


the  winters  of  his  early  childhood."  It 
was  a  higher  teaching  than  man*s  that 
gave  'him  the  qoalificatjons  for  the  mis- 
sionary work,  which  his  memoir  shews  to 
have  been  so  peculiar  and  eminent;  and 
the  value  of  the  sketch  consists  in  the 
practical  exhibition  which  it  affords  of 
the  qualities  requisite  for  this  difficult, 
but  most  urgent  work. 

liis  first  great  qualification  was  a 
loving  spirit.  He  became  a  missionary 
because  he  loved  the  souls  of  men.  He 
fek  for  temporal  suffering : — 

"  One  day  he  found  in  a  wretched  hovel, 
a  won) an  dying  of  want.  She  was  lying 
alone,  no  one  caring  for  her.  He  got 
some  fuel,  idndled  a  fire  with  his  own 
hands>  and  prepared  some  warm  food 
which  revived  her.  He  then  set  about 
providing  for  her  some  permanent  means 
of  livelihood.  This  kindness  secured  fo^ 
him  a  lasting  hold  upon  the  poor  woman's 
heart,  and  opened  a  door  for  his  mims- 
trations  to  her  soul." 

No  wonder  that  the  objects  of  his  ben- 
evolent labours  came  in  numbers  to  en- 
quire for  him  when  unwell. 

He  was  patient  and  enduring,  and  did 
not  suffer  himself  to  bo  discouraged  by 
the  rejection  of  his  approaches.  A  wo- 
man who  at  first  scarcely  permitted  him 
to  enter  her  door  was  at  last,  by  hb 
persevering  efforts,  brought  under  con- 
I  viction ;  and  there  is  a  striking  example 
1  (p.  66)  of  his  kindness  beiag  at  first  and 
for  a  long  time  disregarded,  but  gaining 
an  opening  for  bis  message  at  last. 

Nothing  could  better  illustrate    the 

power  of  this  essential  qualification  of  a 

missionary,— this  true    charity,  that  is 

patient  with  the  bad,— than  the  cure  of 

the  professed  infidel  visited  by  Aiexander 

Peterson,  (pp.  74-79.)    Disregarding  the 

rudeness  of  his  wife  and  himself— the 

sneers  of  the  infidel— and  his  Irrevereoc© 

i  in  reading   newspapers  wMle  the  mis- 

j  sionary  prayed— he  catted  again,  and  en- 

I  countered  a  similar  reception  from  both. 
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A  third  Tisit  was  not  more  «ncoarmging 
—the  wife  fled,  the  infidel  resented  end 
mocked.  The  miisionary  prajed,  but 
the  newipaper  was  read  all  the  while. 

*'  The  next  Tisit  was  the  tnming-point. 
As  he  entered,  the  wife  was  pressing 
past  him  as  nsnal,  to  get  away. 

«'  <Oh  I  don't  go  out,'  said  the  mission- 
ary kindly,  la^g  his  hand  upon  her 
ehoolder ;  '  I'm  sure  it's  from  the  best 
motires  I  come  to  see  your  husband.  If 
I  could  do  any  good,  either  to  his  body 
or  to  his  soul,  I  would  willingly  do  it; 
just  sit  down.' 

**  She  sat  down ;  and  Mr.  Paterson 
began  to  speak  to  her  husband  a  little ; 
but  he  found  him  as  hard-hearted  as  eyer. 

'*'I11  pray  for  you  once  more/  he 
said.  And  as  he  began,  the  poor  man 
resumed  his  newspaper.  But  before  he 
had  prayed  a  few  mmutes,  the  paper  fell 
from  his  hand.  When  the  prayer  was 
concluded,  he  was  bathed  in  tears,  and  so 
was  also  his  wife. 

<< « Oh ! '  he  said  with  a  faltering  Toice, 
and  grasping  the  missionary  by  the  hand, 
*  will  you  come  back  and  see  me  ?  ' 

•''I  will,  with  all  my  heart.'  And  he 
left  them  both  in  tears." 

"  How  had  you  such  patience  with  me  ?  " 
afterwards  asked  the  conyerted  dying 
man.  *'  Surely,"  answered  Paterson 
"  surely  I  should  haye  patience,  when  I 
think  of  the  patience  and  long-suffering 
of  my  God — He  waited  long  on  me." 

He  was  wise  as  well  as  patient. 

'*  Our  misuonary  never  debated  with 
Infidels.  His  one  weapon  was  the  Word 
of  God.  That  weapon  was  always  ready, 
and  he  found  it  mighty,  through  God,  to 
the  pulling  down  of  Satan's  strongholds." 

His  wisdom  included  that  knowledge 
of  the  heart,  which  the  perception  of  its 
depraTity  imparts.  Those  who  heard 
him  for  the  first  time  did  not  doubt  that 
he  was  describing  themselves  indlTidu- 
ally,  (pp.  69-61.) 

The  same  wisdom  revealed  to  him 
also  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  sound 
which  is  welcome  to  sinners.  When 
atudents  offiolated  in  his  absence,  the 
meeUngs  decayed.  But  after  his  return 
the  poor  sinners  came  out  in  crowds — 
pp.  106^  107. 

But  no  success  could  have  waited  upon 
these  exertions  if  there  had  not  been  in 
the  missionary't   own  heart  a  salient 


spring  of  gospel  life  and  energy.  He  waa 
keenly  alive  to  the  inestimable  import* 
ance  of  heavenly  things.  A  negleetod 
warning  was  followed  by  the  sudden 
illness  and  rapid  death  of  the  earelees 
one  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

"  The  thing,"  says  he,  '<so  impreaaed 
me,  that  I  resolved,  if  God  spared  me 
any  loneer,  to  labour  by  His  grace  more 
diligently  than  ever — ^to  preach  the 
Word->to  be  instant  in  season  and  ont 
of  season— to  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort, 
with  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine." 

And  his  power  to  aiSset  others  waa 
obtained  by  the  maintenance  in  his  own 
heart  of  a  genuine  feeling  of  divine  truth. 
When  a  ploughman,  he  always  rose  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  after 
he  came  to  Edinburgh  he  awoke  regu- 
larly at  the  same  early  hour,  and  gare 
himself  to  meditation  and  prayer.  It 
was  then  that  he  cultivated  that  com- 
munion and  fellowship,  which  imparted  a 
cliarm  to  his  presence  and  convwaation. 

'*  When  Jesus  is  present  with  us,"  he 
writes  to  a  friend,  **  He  sweetens  all." 
What  he  derived  from  that  intercourse  is 
thus  described:— 

<'A  weary  traveller  may  be  glad  to 
embrace  the  rock  for  a  shelter,  and  ^t 
down  under  its  shade  for  a  while,  to  pro- 
tect him  from  the  scorching  sun ;  but  if 
he  sit  there  long,  he  may  starve  and  die 
for  want  of  sustenance.  It  is  not  so 
with  him  who  sits  down  under  the  rock 
— Christ.  No,  wherever  Christ  is  a  rock 
for  defence,  He  is  also  a  fountain,  a 
store-house  for  supply.  To  that  aonl 
that  has  the  munition  of  rocks  for  its 
defence,  bread,  the  bread  of  life,  shall  be 
given,  and  its  waters  of  consolation  shall 
be  sure." 

Faith  in  God  was  necessarily  a  chief 
characteristic  of  this  earnest  labourer. 

^  Such  was  his  confidence  in  the  pro- 
mise and  grace  of  God,  that  he  never 
despured  of  any.  This  animated  all  his 
labours  with  a  spirit  of  remarkable  hope- 
fulness, and  surrounded  him  with  a  sonny 
cheerfulness  which  could  not  fail  to  shed 
some  of  its  radiance  on  the  objects  of  his 
Christian  solicitude." 

See,  too,  how  this  affected  his  view  of 
God's  dealings  with  himself:— 

<(  <  The  Lord  has  taken  a  verr  deqp  in- 
terest in  me  and  my  iGsmily  this  winter/ 
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iM  writM  on  Sth  April  1848.  <He  Uid 
Eh  kind  loving  huia  upon  me,  and  kept 
it  CD  ue  for  six  weeks.  The  doc- 
tor thoaght  I  was  to  go ;  but  my  God 
thoaght  otherwise,  and  Ufted  me  up 
^ain.  I  was  just  two  weeks  ont  at  my 
work  when  He  came  with  another  love- 
lisit,  and  laid  His  hand  upon  my  son.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  were  to  take  him  away 
firom  US.  Bat,  oh !  my  dear  brother,  I 
most  say,  I  was  most  rebellions  in  this ; 
hat  thanks  be  to  our  God,  he  has  restored 
him.  Oh!  for  grace  to  make  ns  and 
enn  meet  for  glory ! ' " 

See  also  how  it  enabled  Mm  to  triumph 
oTer  the  fear  of  death : — 

"  When  he  first  lay  down,  he  said  to 
his  wife,  '  This  is  death ;  if  I  should  be 
delirious  and  be  led  to  say  anything 
whieh  might  make  you  doubt  about  my 
itote,  noTer  mind ;  it's  all  settled  with  me 
km^  ago ;  I  know  in  whom  I  have  belie?- 
ed*" 

It  need  not  be  wondered  at,  that  a 
■iisionary  so  qualified  as  we  haye  de- 
seribed  was  fearless  in  duty.  Let  the 
following  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his 
work  and  of  his  spirit : — 

"  One  night,  about  nine  o'clock,  two 
Tomig  men  called  at  Mr.  Peterson's 
hoase,  asking  him  to  go  and  see  a  man 
in  St  John  Street,  who  was  in  great 
diitress.  Our  missionary  had  been  out 
seren  hours  that  day  yisiting  in  the 
wynds,  and  had  just  come  home  very 
inach  worn  out  with  his  labours. 

*<*rm  yery  tired,' he  said,  'and  not 
Tery  able  to  go.    Is  the  case  urgent  ?  ' 

" '  Tes ;  he  is  yery  anxious  about  his 
sotil-4t's  choUrtif  and  he  is  yery  ill.* 

"'WeU,  rUgo.' 

'* '  Bat  are  you  not  afraid  ? ' 

"'Oh no;  as  he  is  anxious  about  his 
loal,  in  go  with  you  instantly.' 

"  They  soon  were  at  the  nouse.  As 
they  entered,  a  dismal  spectacle  pre- 
MQted  itself.  There  was  no  fire  in  the 
room ;  all  was  in  confusion ;  the  man's 
wife  and  daughter,  the  latter  a  woman 
about  twenty-fiye  years  of  age,  lay  in 
one  comer  in  a  state  of  intoxication — in 
another  comer  lay  a  man  and  his  wife  in 
a  similar  condition — in  a  third  comer, 
stretched  upon  a  pallet  of  damp  straw, 
was  the  cholera  patient,  alreaidy  in  a 
hr  adyanced  stage  of  the  disease.  Two 
doctors  were  there,  but  they  immediately 
left. 

" «  You're  yery  ill !'  said  the  mission- 
ary, going  at  onoe  to  the  dying  man. 

^*  Oh  fyeay'  ho  replied,  stretching  out 


to  him  his  hand  whioh  was  alraady  as 
cold  as  death,  *  I'm  tfery  UL' 

** '  Do  you  think  you  re  dying  V 

«' Yes,  yes.' 

"*  What  is  your  hope?' 

'* '  Oh  I  Sir,  1  haye  no  hope.  I'm  going 
to  hell, — I  haye  been  an  awful  sinner,—! 
haye  liyed  without  God  and  without 
Christ,  and  I'ye  no  hope.  I'ye  neglected 
the  holy  Sabbath,  and  the  house  of  God, 
and  the  Bible.  Oh !  I'm  a  great  sinner  I ' 
Then,  looking  up  to  the  missionary,  and 
grasping  his  hand  more  firmly,  he  added 
— '  Oh  I  Sir,  do  you  think  there  is  mercy 
for  such  a  sinner  as  me  ?' 

'<  Mr.  Peterson  spoke  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  but  the  man's  agony  only  grew 
deeper  and  more  harrowing.  '  Oh  1  when 
I  look  back  at  my  ungodly  life,'  he  cried, 
'  I  see  nothing  before  me  but  heU.  Oh  1 
my  sins  deserye  hell,  the  hottest  place  in 
it!    Oh  I  what  shall  I  do  to  be  sayed ! ' 

<<  By  thb  time  the  missionary,  in  the 
depth  of  Ills  concern  for  the  poor  man, 
had  lain  down  beside  liim  on  the  straw, 
beseeching  him  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 
When  he  rose  to  go  away,  the  man  dung 
to  him  with  a  conyulstye  energy.  At 
last,  after  again^  praying,  he  left  the 
house,  accompanied  by  the  two  young 
men  who  had  come  for  him.  He  went 
back  early  next  morning  to  see  him,  but  he 
was  gone ;  he  had  died  about  ten  minutes 
after  they  parted  during  the  night.  It 
was  on  lOth  September  1849. 

"Not  long  afterwards,  Mr.  Paterson 
himself  was  seized  with  the  terrific  ma- 
lady. Contrary  to  all  expectation,  he 
was  raised  up.  But  the  a.ttack  so  weak- 
ened him,  that  he  neyer  was  able  to  en- 
gage in  his  duties  with  the  same  yigour." 

Labours  so  faithful,  and  in  a  spirit  so 
apostolic,  were  not  left  by  God  without 
a  testimony.  *' Many,"  We  read  at  page 
69,  '^are  under  great  concern  about 
their  souls,  who  hsTO  lived  for  forty, 
fifty,  sixty,  and  eighty-fiTO  years  in 
unconcern."  And  besides  the  cure  of 
the  infidel  already  cited,  and  many 
others,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
case  of  a  woman  (pp.69-70)  long  obdur- 
ate, but  whose  heart  at  length  yielded  to 
the  tender,  faithful,  and  assiduous  eiforts 
and  appeals  of  the  missionary. 

We  acknowledge  that  our  hearts  haye 
been  touched,  and  much  moyed,  we  trust 
not  altogether  without  benefit,  by  the 
portrait  of  a  life  so  simple  and  deyoted, 
and  so  much  blessed  of  God  for  reasons 
which  the  narratiye  makee  eyident.    The 
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\Aogrmfiij  ia  csloidMtod  t»  be  nost  «m* 
fal ;  and  we  trust  th«lt  it  will  not  pass  into 
oblivion  without  rtirrinv  into  activity 
many  whose  beneTolenoe  only  reqoires 
BttoJi  A  jitinmliis.    Wa  Jieartiiy  reoom- 


mend  fiie  little  Tcfame  to  onr  vefedem* 
attentioq,  settcitiBg:  them  pnj^rhiSlj  to 
oonaider  the  many  lesions  mnd  impalsea 
wbichit  oanaut  Wt  impacL 


TRICE'S  CANDLE  MANUFACTORY; 

AWD  tTKAT  SIR.  WITSON  HAS  DOIHE  JLNB  IB  DOING  70R  TBS  WOSXHM 
07  BEI^ONT. 


Trbsb  intereeting  reports  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  bands  of  "every  employer 
and  operative  in  Uie  three  Isnigdems. 
It  shews  masters  what  their  duties  as 
Christians  towards  their  wot*kmen  ay — 
how  the  icfluence  of  their  position  may 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  asxural  im- 
prtfpement  and  hap^eas  of  those  under 
them — and  how  the  time  and  the  money 
which  they  lay  out  in  promoting  thu 
comfort  of  the  latter  are  rewarded,  even 
in  «  pecuniary  point  of  view,  by  the  new 
nunmi  life  introduced  into  the  factory, 
and  the  greater  cheerfulness  and  oon- 
scientlonsness  with  which  the  work  is 
done.  It  also  shews  our  operatives — 
nsore  especially  those  who,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  are  taken  from  sehool  at  a  very 
tender  age  and  put  to  work — bow  utefnlly 
and  pleasantly  their  sparv  time  may l>e  em- 
ployed in  completing  their  education,  \n 
acquiring  knowledge,  habits,  tastes,  which 
impart  a  new  dignity  and  relish  to  life,  and 
render  them  more  cheerful  and  skilful 
workmen,  and  happier  and  better  men. 
In  fact,  this  report  may  be  regarded  as  a 
solution  of  the  problem,  how  a  factory, 
whether  of  patent  candles  or  anything 
else,  may  be  Converted  into  a  large 
Christian  family,  &ot  only  to  the  moral 
benefit  of  alf  concerned,  but  to  the  com- 
merciai  advantage  of  the  company. 

It  would  appear,  that  the  demand  for 
Price's  Patent  Candles,  with  which  most 
of  onr  readers  are  familiar,  became  too 
great  to  be  met  by  the  original  patent- 
ees; and  accordingly  a  large  joint-stock 
company  was  formed  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  article,  with  extensive  works  at 
Belmont,  Vauxhall,  under  the  direction 
of  JSdr  James  Wilson  and  a  younger  bro- 
ther. Mr  Wilson  was  the  very  man  for 
the  fiiUiatioB.  While  conducting  the 
bueinesB  of  the  company  with  great  sue- 
oan,  he  resolved  to  make  an  effort  wiHi 


the  means  at  his  command,  to  Chriafian- 
iae  *<  the  haiidB  '*  in  the  factory— ^Uhougfa 
according  to  the  modest  statement  con- 
tained in  his  admirable  letter,  embodied 
in  the  report,  the  movement  commenced, 
and  was  carried  on  by  others  rather 
than  by  himself. 

**  The  Schools,"  he  says,  *•'  began  in  n 
very  humble  way,  hy  half«*dosen  of  our 
boys  hiding  themselves  behind  a  bench 
twe  or  three  times  n  week,  after  they 
had  done  their  day's  work  and  had  their 
tea,  to  practise  writing  on  scraps  of 
paper  with  worn-out  pens  begged  from 
the  oounting^iouse.  The  foressan  of 
their  department  encouraged  them ;  and* 
as  they  persevered  and  were  joined  by 
others  of  the  boys,  he  begged  that  some 
rough  moveable  desks  might  be  made  for 
them.  When  they  had  obtained  these, 
they  used  to  clear  away  the  candle4>oxes 
at  night,  and  set  up  the  desks,  and  thus 
work  more  comfortably  than  before,  al- 
though still  at  great  disadvantages  as 
compared  with  working  In  any  ordinary 
school-room.  My  brother  encouraged 
them  with  some  books  as  prizes,  and  many 
who  had  been  very  backward  iatproved 
much  in  reading  and  writing.  The  fact 
of  the  whole  thing  being  the  work  of  the 
boys  themselves  seemed  to  form  eo  large 
a  part  of  its  value,  that  we  car^nUy 
abstained  from  interfering  in  it  further 
than  by  these  presents  of  books  for 
prizes,  and  of  copy-books,  spelling-books, 
and  testaments,  and  by  my  being  (but  not 
until  long  after  the  commencement,  and 
after  being  much  pressed,  and  being  as- 
sured that  it  would  cause  xm>  restraint) 
always  present  at  the  echoed  meetings 
to  give  them  the  sanction  of  authority, 
bat  taking  no  more  active  part  than 
hearing  the  most  backward  boys  tbmr 
spelling.*' 

In  a  short  time  the  half-dozen  of  boys 
had  increased  to  thirty  ;  and  as  the  room 
they  met  in  was  not  ki^e  anoogh,  k  was 
necessary  to  supply  them  with  increased 
accommodation. 

^^  Now  thete  was  one  part  of  the  Uc- 
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y  torf  whicit  we  haclloBg^  lookad  wpon  as 
TtFj  <iuig(»r«us  in  eMe<of  »  fir«  oceiar- 
cing.  It  wma  a  taU  aad  rather  old  build- 
log,  of  whiok  the  three  upper  atories 
consisted  of  two  Tory  low  store  rooms 
and  a  loffe^  wM  •  very  heary  wooden 
DtaiSwaaa  rmnSog  att.  the-  way  ap,  but 
boardsd  off  fraoa.  the.  roomSb.  We  ^ted 
•U  the  ufper  part  of  this  buUdini^, 
clearings  out  enoogh  old  wood  to  have 
burned  down  half  a  doien  faotorfes  if  it 
lad  oooe  eao^ht  fire,  and  making^  in 
ptaoe  of  the  two  lowes  store  rooms,  one 
lofty  schoolroom,  with  an  iron  staircase 
np  to  it,  and  big^  enough  for  about  100  to 
work  in." 

As  the  nnmber  of  scholars  increased, 
and  as  older  boys  were  admitted  into  the 
idbeel,  it  waa  fiKind  neceasary  to  phase 
tlie  latlariaider  same  oeatroK  Theed£> 
goremmg  prinaiple,  aa  miigpht  hava  ham 
•xpested|»ftiilad>.ftlfthoiigh  manfuUy^  tried. 

*"  It  was  ia  the  winter  of  1848^  thaft  tfee 
bQ]»9stfait«  tfaix  firat  schoolroom,  stiil 
vorhmg  entirely  by  themseUes^.  so  Bsueh 
10  that  the  prayesiy  with  which  the 
school  dosed,  now  that  the  separate 
room  had  set  them  ftree  from  the  bustle 
«f  the  factory,  were  always  read  by 
thsmsaNea^  Rnt  the  sehool  had  isore 
ud  meca  difficulty  ki  working  itself  in 
this  way*  The  inaraase  of  nunshers 
made  one  difficulty.  Then  the  very 
attention  of  some  of  the  boys  to  the 
sebooHngmadiB'aaotiiPF;  for  theypresentb 
iy  fonod  that  ttey  had  eahaosM  aUthe 
powers  of  instruetioa  whieh*  the  sehool 
possessed, and  therefore  left  it,-— eemefew 
of  them  to  look  for  better  evening 
schools  out  of  the  factory.  Then  many 
^  the  elder  boys  of  the  factory  had  now 
joiaed  the  sehnol,  and^  being  mnrii  naove 
ioipatient  of  control  than  the  younger 
ones,  brought  with  them  a  neoeasity  for 
a  stronger  government  than  they  could 
themselveB  supply.  Even  a  committee 
of  themselves  appointed  at  a  general 
•setiBg  held  for  the  purpose,  failed  to 
Mcnre  reapeot.  It  was  not  until  after  a 
▼ery  faU  trial,  and  until  the  school  was 
getting  quite  into  disorder,  that  the 
principle  of  self-government  on  which  it 
itarted  was  superseded,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  aU  the  best  of  the  elder  boys 
theoaalvea.  Since  that  time  the  sehool 
has  been  worked  entirely  by  authority." 

The  new  room  of  which  the  "boys  got 
pomes^oii  in  1848,  enabled  Mr  Wilson  to 
start  a  day  school  for  the  benefit  of  the 
hoys,  who,  when  bnainesa  was  compara- 
tively i]aok,wera  not  employed  fai  the 


faotovy..  Bot  as  one  improvament  al- 
wagra  leada  to  anollieev  this  aahaol,  ia  the 
haoda  a£  sa  good  aodeaanast  a*  ssao,  wm 
BBade<«vatlaJt>la'fiMr  other  ofajeatiL 

*'  The  day-school  h  not  esdnsirely  for 
boys  who  have  been  at  work  ia  the  fae- 
tory,  hut  there  ana  a  great  maoy  taken 
inta  it  before  the  age  at  which  they  are 
old  enough  for  the  factory,  and  when 
they  have  become  old  cnougbf  those  who 
have  made  for  themselves  the  best  char» 
acters  in  the  school  are  taken  first  when 
new  boyaare  wanted  for  the  work. 

**  Before  we  had  thb  sort  of  nursery 
ground  to  the  factory,  we  were  often 
obliged,  as  the  calls  of  the  work  for  new 
boys  were  made  at  an  hour's  notice,  to 
take  on  the  first  that  came  to  hand. 
Some  of  these  would  be  quite  careless^ 
and;  aa  the  night^Ught  work  is  very  de* 
lieate^even  a  single  thoroughly  careless 
boy  can  do  a  good  deal  of  mischief  and 
give  a  good  deal  of  trouble  before  the 
fact  of  his  being  so  is  sufficiently  proved 
to  cause  his  dfsmissaU  Tbie  part  of  th« 
dayr  sehool  set  ua  fvee  from  tfaeneeeasiiy 
of  taking  ia  boys  whom,  we  do  nAt  know. 
Except  in  very  particular  cases,  even 
boys  old  enough  to  work  are,  on  first 
coming  on  the  place,  sent  into  the  day 
school,  if  only  for  a  ifeek  or  two,  as,  if 
they  should  happen  to  be  ioceerigtbly 
careless,  the  discovery  ol  this  is  ma& 
tliere  at  much  less  expense  than  that  at 
which  it  would  be  made  in  the  fhctory.** 

But  even  this  new  aohool  room  began 
sooa  to  be  over*crowded«  The  deska 
had  to  bevemofved  firom  it,  and  the-boya 
wrote  their  copies  on  pieoea  of  stfiff  paste- 
board, held  in.  th^r  handa  or  on  their 
knees.  A  second  sohool  room  was  built, 
and  soon  a.  third ;  and  as  the  Company 
about  thia  time  undeetook  the  manafac- 
tare  of  Child's  Night.  Lights*  and  emp 
ployed  a  number  of  girls,  whose  eduear- 
tion  required  to  be  looked  to  also,  the 
aeeommodation  and  the  system  wero 
gradually  enlarged,  nntil  in  the  winter 
of  1851,  no  less  than  800  persons  were 
presMit  reoeiving  instnietion  in  the  fac« 
tory. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  school  system 
at  Belmont,  from  very  small  beginnings, 
grew  and  increased  with  marvellous  ra- 
pidity— the  few  boys  who  in  1848  met  to 
help  each  other  to  read,  and  who  wrote 
their  copies  with  stumps  of  pens  begged 
from  the  office,  had  now  multiplied  into 
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800.  But  the  rspid  deTelopmrat  of  the 
sohoolfl,  attoDishing  though  it  be,  is  not 
the  droumstaoee  most  to  be  adoifred. 
We  are  still  more  detigbted  with  the  fine 
religions  and  moral  spirit  which  pervaded 
them,  and  tiie  atmosphere  of  cheerfal- 
aesa  and  good-will  wlueh  they  threw  oyer 
the  factory.  The  same  Christian  cha- 
racter and  tone  which  Arnold  gave  to 
the  studies  of  the  young  men  in  Rugby, 
Mr  Wilson  imparted  to  the  schools  at 
Belmont.    That  he  met  with  difficnltiss 


in  prceecntiBg  Ala  good  worir,  who  em^ 
doobt?  All  the  boys,  as  might  haTo 
been  expected  in  so  large  a  factory,  were 
not  equally  desirous  of  going  to  school. 
Much  tact,  kindnessi  and  patience  was 
necessary  to  induce  these— for  compulston 
was  out  of  the  question— to  join  the  others. 
We  will  show  in  our  next  number  what 
Mr  Wilson  did  to  render  the  schools 
attractiTe,  and  to  unite  all  connected  with 
them  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  sympa- 
thy. 


THE  INTELLECTUAL  AND  MORAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  AGE.' 


Mr.  Wabbvk,  the  well-known  author  of 
several  works  of  fiction,  was,  some  time 
ago,  appointed  Recorder  of  Hull ;  and  this 
official  connexion  led  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  that  place  to  re- 
quest him  to  read  a  paper  before  the 
Society  on  any  subject  he  might  select. 
On  agreeing  to  this  request,  he  chose  the 
subject  of  the  volume  before  us;  and 
this  little  work  is  an  expansion  of  the 
lecture  delivered  on  that  occasion.  In 
a  recent  work,  The  Lily  and  the  Bee, 
the  author  gave  ample  proof  of  his 
warm  sympathy  with  the  progress  of  the 
age  in  its  various  lines  of  advance. 
Though  somewhat  dark  and  mystical,^ 
from  the  unusual  form  in  which  he 
clothed  his  ideas,  it  breathed  throughout 
a  fine  Christian  spirit  The  theme  was 
the  Great  Exhibition;  and  its  various 
wonders  were  exhibited  in  the  light  of  an 
elevated  Christian  philosophy. 

The  vehicle  which  he  has  chosen,  in 
the  present]  work,  for  the  communica- 
tion of  his  ideas,  is  much  more  satisfac- 
tory, being  unaffected  prose,  written  with 
much  clearness  and  vigour.  If  the  lec- 
ture was  delivered  with  a  vigour  conre* 
spending  to  the  point  and  vivacity  with 
which  it  is  written,  we  can  well  conceive 
the  effect  it  must  have  produced  on  the 
very  large  audience  that  listened  to  it. 
It  is  a  happy  omen  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live,  that  the  nobility,  both  of  birth 

•  The  intellectual  and  Mordl  Devdopment  of 
the  Present  Age.  By  Samuel  Warren^  F.  R.8, 
WiUlam  Bkckwood  and  Sou,  Edinburgh  and 
London.   1862., 


and  of  intellect,  now  condescend  to  en- 
lighten, by  popular  lectures,  the  massea 
of  society.  Hitherto,  this  task  has  been 
left  very  much  to  persons  very  imper- 
fectly qualified  *for  the  task — ^persona, 
who  to  a  mere  smattering  of  scientiftc 
knowledge,  often  endeavoured  to  impart 
some  zest,  by  scoffing  at  things  sacred^ 
and  representing  science  as  hostile  to 
religion.  We  little  fear  for  the  influence 
of  science  on  the  public  mind,  when  men 
of  the  stamp  of  Airy  and  Faraday,  feel  It 
to  be  one  of  the  highest  functions  of  their 
elevated  position  to  minister  at  the  altar 
of  science  for  the  good  of  the  people  at 
large,  and  not  merely  for  a  select  few  of 
the  aristocracy  of  science. 

Mr.  Warren,  in  the  subject  chosen,  haa 
caught  the  great  idea  of  our  age— that  of 
progress.  When  we  look  back  on  tho 
past  history  of  the  world,  we  find  each 
great  period  distinguished  by  its  own 
characteristic  feature.  The  character  of 
one  period  is  death— K>f  another,  torpor — 
and  of  another,  repose.  But  the  character 
of  the  period  to  which  we  belong,  is  empha- 
tically that  of  progress.  The  significance 
of  this  is  at  once  appreciated,  when  we 
keep  in  view — if  we  are  indeed  true  to 
the  prerogatives  of  our  faith—that  Christ- 
ianity is  the  grand  developing  element  of 
humanity,  and  the  key  to  the  past  and 
future  civilization  of  the  world. 

The  author  is  careful  to  guard  against 
the  idea  of  the  sufficiency  of  inteUectaal  ^ 
culture  alone  in  elevating  our  nature ;  or 
that  the  mere  scientific  study  of  God's 
works  must  necessarily  lead  us  to  correct 
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viewi  of  Hit  nature.  If  the  poet's  itate- 
ment  irere  correct,  that  '*an  undeTont 
tstionoiiier  is  mad,"  there  would  be  maoy 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  mad- 
boiue.  The  fbllowing  passage  has  refer- 
eooe  to  this  subject  :— 

*'  I  have  to  place  in  a  distinct  point  of 
Tiew  the  proposition,  that  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  have  a  prodigious  knowledge 
of  the  facts  of  philosophy,  without  a  glim- 
mering of  its  spirit ;  so  the  human  intel- 
lect may  be  endowcid  with  great  strength 
and  capacity;  be  consummately  trained 
in  the  exercise  of  its  faculties,  and  richly 
itored  with  the  fruits  of  their  literature 
snd  philosophy,  and  yet  its  i>08sessor  be 
ill. the  while  miserably  purblind — nay, 
more,  destitute  of  an  atom  of  moral 
worth^serring,  to  the  eye  of  the  Christ- 
ian philosopher  and  moralist,  only  to 
illnatrate  the  deplorable,  degrading,  and 
perilous  consequences  of  a  want  of  it  in 
the  indlTidual  case,  and,  in  the  general 
one,  to  rereal  tons  a  sort  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual  chaos.  I  say  inteUectuaUy,  as 
well  as  morally ;  and,  in  the  former  case, 
▼by  should  I  not  call  up,  for  an  instant, 
the  spectre  of  Laplace,  whose  great  intel- 
lect eonld  occupy  itself,  during  a  lifetime, 
with  the  sublimest  truths  of  astronomy, 
to  no  better  purpose  than  to  deny  the 
ezittenoe  of  the  Almighty  Maker  of  the 
nniTerse; — impiously  to  insinuate,  that 
the  supposed  useful  purposes  of  our  sys- 
tem could  hare  been  accomplished  other- 
wise, and  better  than  at  present  t—and 
finally,  to  discard  religion,  and  the  sanc- 
tions which  it  derives  from  a  Aiture 
existence,  and  its  conditions,  as  a  cruel 
imposture  practised  upon  ^e  ignorant 
credulity  of  mankind." 

The  author  here  probably  refers  to 
LapUoe's  objections  to  the  inference  of  a 
God  from  the  marks  of  design.  We 
than,  in  passing,  allude  to  one  of  these 
obJectiQas,  as  characterized  by  some  in- 
genuity. He  objects  to  the  argument 
that  the  moon  was  designed  to  give  light 
to  our  globe,  on  the  ground,  that  if  such 
were  the  case,  he  could  easily  suggest  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  object  could 
bo  accomplished  far  better.  His  plan 
woold  be  to  place  the  moon's  orbit  at 
such  a  distance  fr^m  the  earth,  that  she 
oould  make  only  one  revolution  in  the 
year.  The  consequence  would  be,  that 
the  earth  would  enjoy  constantly  the 
advantage  of  a  full  moon,  and  not  be  dis- 
commoded by  her  varying  phases.    Now, 


the  argument  from  design  does  not,  hj 
any  means,  require,  that  in  order  to  infer 
a  designing  mind,  we  should  be  able  to 
demonstrate,  in  any  particular  case,  that 
the  contrivance  is  the  best  possible.  The 
old  steam-engines  of  Savaiy  and  Kew- 
oomen  display  undoubted  traces  of  de- 
sign, although  they  come  far  short  of 
the  improved  engines  of  Watt  and  Bol- 
ton. We  would  never  think  of  denying 
that  they  are  the  product  of  designing 
intelligence^  merely  because  we  can  shew 
that  a  much  better  arrangement  is 
possible.  We  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
concludmg,  that  the  eye  was  made  fbf 
seeing,  though  it  be  not  in  our  power  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  the  best  possible 
arrangement  for  that  purpose.  Besides 
all  this,  though  in  the  works  of  Qod  it 
be  not  possible,  frx)m  our  limited  know- 
ledge, to  demonstrate  that  any  arrange- 
ment is  the  best  possible,  the  very  same 
reason  precludes  us  from  holding  that  it 
is  not  the  best  possible.  For  example 
in  case  of  the  moon,  it  would  be  pre- 
sumption for  us  to  conclude,  from  our 
limited  knowledge  of  the  complex  system 
of  adaptation  to  which  it  belongs,  that 
the  distance  assigned  to  it  is  not  the  best 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  moon 
frilfils  other  purposes  than  that  of  light- 
ing our  world ;  and  the  mode  of  giving 
light  may  be  as  important  as  its  mere 
quantUy—ihe  point  to  which  Laplace's 
argument  applies.  It  is  as  unwarrant- 
able to  object  to  any  arrangement  in 
nature,  regarded  from  a  single  point  of 
view,  as  it  would  be  to  object  to  the 
structure  of  a  single  wheel,  without  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  whole  machin- 
ery in  connexion  with  which  it  must 
act. 

The  mention  of  Laplace  suggests  an 
interesting  revelation  regarding  his  reli- 
gious views  at  the  close  of  life,  made  by 
Profeslor  Sedgwick  in  the  appendix  of 
his  "  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  UnU 
versity  of  Cambridge"  The  infidel,  when 
meeting  the  position,  that  the  very  high- 
est names  in  science  are  those  of  sincere 
Christians,  while  first-rate  infidels  .'are 
usually  second-rate  men  of  science, 
usually  casts  up  the  name  of  Laplace  as 
a  brilliant  exception  to  the  rule.    Now, 
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^Uliant  fts  la  tfte  reputation  of  Laplace, 
be  can  never  cteim  to  be  pnt  on  the  some 
level  with  inch  men  as  Newtoo,  who 
have  worked  tfteir  way  npwanTa  ftom 
partictthir  facta  tageneral  laws,  wh3e  his 
Inhere  was  to  work  downwards  from  the 
general  laws  eetabliahed  hy  the  high 
priests  of  science.  But,  waivhng  this 
point  of  precedence,  the  infidel  can  no 
longer  appeal  to  him  as  an  out-and-out 
advocate  of  atheism.  'Professor  Sedg- 
wick waa  descanting  on  the-  religious 
character  of  the  academical  coarse  of 
etudy  in  Sagland,  when  Laplace  re- 
marked, "I  think  this  right;  and  on  this 
point  I  deprecate  any  organic  changes  in 
your  system;  for  I  have  lived  long 
«nongfa  to  know*— what  at  one  time  I  did 
not  believe — ^that  no  society  cati  be  up- 
-held  in.  happiness  and  honour  without 
tiie  sentiments  of  religion."  This  recant- 
«tion  is  given  on  undoubted  anthority, 
•nd  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  testi- 
monies to  the  religioua  element  in  hu- 
suanity. 

The  author  views  the  devdopmcnt  of 
(he  age  in  relation  to  the  three  spheres 
of  intellectual  activity,— literature,  philo- 
flophy,  and  science.  Otr  the  subjects  of 
teligioua  literature,  he  remarks  :— 

'*  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  sermons  and  religious  publications 
which  make  their  almost  daily  appenr- 
araDce»  and  presumably  indicate,  by  their 
continuance,  a  proportionate  demand  for 
thenu  For  my  own  past,  I  opjoioe  to  aee 
religiotts  truth  set  fortli  in  evary  imagin- 
able form  and  variety  in  which  it  may 
present  itself  to  decent  and  discreet 
minda,  especially  by  those  who  are 
trained  aa  our  religioua  teachers,  and 
evince  by  what  they  write  a  due  sense  of 
their  higli  and  holy  mission,  by  candour, 
moderation,  sincerity,  and  piety.  I  read, 
and  always  did  read  largely  in  this  direc- 
tion, both  our  old  writers  of  divinity  and 
those  of  our  day,  than  whom  I  am  sure 
that  none  will  be  readier  than  themselves 
to  say  of  their  great  predecessors,  'There 
were  giants  in  those  days.'  And  of  our 
living  divines  it  may  be  said,  with  truth, 
that  they  address  themselves  with  great 
ability  and  learning  especially  to  theolo- 
gical exigencies,  whicli  did  not  e.xist,  at 
Uast  in  their  present  form,  in  the  times 
of  their  foregoers." 

We  axe  glad  to  find  that  the  aathor  is 


not  guilty  of' the  afiectation  of  deepisin^' 
sermon  reading.  If  a  sermon  be  what  it 
ought  to  be,  no  species  of  literaiy  per* 
fbrmance  should  be  more  interesting'  to 
the  Christian  reader.  If  a*  sermon  be  m 
mere  dry  statement  of  doctrine,  or  a 
logical  demonstration  repeated'  ibr  the 
thouaandth  time,  we  can  well  conceive 
that  it  should  be  aasooiated  with  ail 
that  is  wearisome  or  luiintereatin^  But 
let  the  sermon  embody  Christian  lift 
as  well  as  doctrine ;  above  all,  let  it  re^ 
fleet  the  religious  consciousnesa  of  the 
times,  and  direct  the  great  movements 
bearinfl^  on  the  spiritual  progveos  of 
humanity,  and  it  will  ever  oommand  a 
high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  Christ- 
ian reader. 

In  regard  to  philosophy,,— meaning-  by 
this,  mental  seienee,^the  autber^we  titink, 
speaka  too  slightingly  of  the  eflbrts  of  the 
human  intellect  in  this  department : — 

•••The  intelfect  I  But  what  5«  tfie  in- 
tellect? And  in  merely  asking  this 
question  we  seem  suddenly  sinking  into 
a  sort  of  abyss !  Is  intellect  an  unknown 
power,  like  gravitation,  whose  existence 
is  only  evidenced  by  its  action^  whHe  of 
the  nature  of  that  power  we  are  utterly 
in  the  dark?  Seven  years  ago  I  ven- 
turedv.  in  a  worik  incidentaily  dealing 
witii  such  topics,  to  ask  the  question, 
*  Metaphysics  or  mental  philosophy  ; 
what  shall  be  said'  upon  this  subject? 
What  do  we  really  know  of  that  strange 
mysterious  thing,  the  human  mindt  after 
thousands  of  years'  ingenioua  and  pro- 
found speculations  of  pliilosopfaers  ?  Has 
the  Almighty  willed  that  it  should 
be  so?  that  the  nature  and  operations 
of  the  mind  of  man  shall  for  over  be 
shrouded  in  impenetmble  mystery,  and 
that  we  shall  conlinua  at  once  pleaaiag, 
puzzling,  and  harassing  ounelves,  and 
exercising  our  highest  faculties,  to  the 
end  of  time,  with  contradictory  specula- 
tions and  hypotheses?'  In  thia  present 
month  of  December,  I  submitted  this 
passage  for  the  purposes  of  this  evening 
to  two  eminent  academical  teachers  in 
England  and  Scotland,  disciples  of  dif- 
ferent schools  of  that  which  passes  under 
tbe  name  of  metaphysics.  One  wrote  to 
me  thus :  *  I  can  subscribe  to  tha  perplex- 
ity expressed  about  metaphystct  in  the 
separate  paragraph  of  your  letter.*  Tho 
other  told  me,  that  he  thought  I  had  in- 
dicated the  true  state  of  metaphysical 
scieoce   at  the  present  day*    Itsen  I 
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•aked  bim  whether  he  oonddered  thai 
we  were  reallj  any  ftirther  advanced,  or 
wbedier,  at  least,  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  we  were  fhrther  advanced  in  ad- 
mitted knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
fanctkinsofthe  mind  than  Aristotle  was,-- 
that  is,  upwards  of  twenty-two  centuries 
ago?  He  oonaidered  for  a  moment,  and 
replied  in  the  negative,  addmg,  *  We  may 
think  that  we  are,  hat  that  is  not  my 
opiiuoo.'  I  then  asked  the  same  question 
of  my  other  firiend,  and  he  wrote  as  fol- 
lows :—<  I  am  afhud  that  very  few  substan- 
tial sdvances  have  been  made  in  psycho- 
hgj.  Since  the  days  of  Aristotle,  perhaps 
more  people  know  something  more  of  the 
human  mind  than  knew  anything  about 
it  in  his  time;  but  I  doubt  whether  any 
man  of  the  present  day  know  more  about 
it  than  he  Imew/  ** 

The  author  has  a  good  deal  more  to 
the  same  purpose;  but  he  appears  to 
labour  under  considerable  misconception 
from  not  clearly  keeping  in  view  the  dis- 
tinction between  metaphysics  and  psycho- 
logy. In  regard  to  the  latter,  relating 
to  the  affections  and  functions  of  the 
hnman  mind,  it  surely  can  hardly,  with 
sny  shew  of  reason,  be  maintained,  that 
no  progress  has  been  made.  At  all 
events,  we  cannot  doubt  the  fact,  that  the 
prevalent  system  of  philosophy,  whatever 
itiiiaybe^  exercises  a  most  important  infiu- 
OK^oiitbe  character  of  the  age.  The  usual 
objection  to  the  study  of  mental  philosophy 
is,  that  it  has  no  practical  tendency ;  but 
the  whole  history  of  philosophy  and  society 
contradicts  this.  No  one  can  study  the 
reactions  of  philosophy  and  religion  at  the 
present  time  without  being  convinced  of 
the  Tital  importance  of  a  sound  system  of 
philosophy.  In  the  words  of  an  eminent 
philosopher  of  our  times,  **  Philosophy  is 
the  Ust  word  of  society."  The  following 
pussge  is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
thove,  but  we  give  it  as  touching  on  a 
^eeply  interesting  pomt  in  the  constitu- 
ti(Xk  of  the  human  mind  :— 

"I  am  myself  strongly  disposed  to 
thbk,  that  every  person  who  has  medi- 
tsted  on  the  operations  of  his  own  mind, 
lus  oocasionaUy  and  suddenly  been 
■tarUed  with  a  notion,  that  his  mind  pos- 
Nsses  qnalities  and  attributes  of  which 
he  has  nowhere  seen  any  account.  I  do 
not  know  how  to  express  it ;  but  I  have 
seTsnl  times  had  a  consciousness  of  mere 
oi^duiai7  inoldeott  then  occuning  having 


somewhere  or  other  happened  before, 
accompanied  by  a  vanishing  idea  of  being 
able  to  predict  even  the  sequence.  I 
once  mentioned  this  to  a  man  of  powerful 
intellect,  and  he  said, '  So  have  I.'  Again» 
it  may  be  that  there  is  more  of  truth 
than  one  suspects  in  the  assertion  which 
I  met  with  in  a  work  of  Mr.  De  Quhicy's, 
that  forgetting—absolutely  forgetting~ia 
a  thing  not  poiuible  to  the  human  mind. 
Some  evidence  of  this  may  be  derived 
from  the  fact  of  long-passed  incidenta 
and  states  of  feeling  suddenly  being  re- 
produced, and  without  any  perceptible 
train  of  association.  Were  this  to  be  so, 
the  idea  would  be  very  awful  And  it 
has  been  suggested  by  a  great  thinker^ 
that  merely  perfect  memory  of  every- 
thing may  constitute  the  great  book 
which  shall  be  opened  in  the  last  day,  on 
which  man  has  been  distinctly  told  that 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  made 
known,  for  'all  thhigs  are  naked  and 
opened  unto  the  eyes  of  Him  with  whom 
we  have  to  do.* " 

The  human  mind  may  be  conceived  aa 
made  of  successive  layers  of  impressions, 
the  last  being  the  most  readily  recalled 
liy  memory ;  but  all  the  rest  only  await 
suitable  circumstances  to  be  revived 
with  their  original  i^hness.  The  palimp- 
sest well  illustrates  the  point  The  ink 
of  the  old  manuscript  has  been  discharged 
in  order  that  the  viduable  vellum  may  re- 
ceive new  characters  and  new  ideas.  But 
modem  science  has  discovered  means  by 
which  the  obliterated  characters  may 
be  revived  so  as  to  be  read  distinctiy. 
Just  as  chemical  reactions  restore  worda 
that  have  been  long  obliterated,  the 
great  day  of  account  will  make  all  the 
impressions  of  the  past  start  up  with 
all  the  freshness  of  reality.  The  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions  of  man's  life  may  be 
thus  conceived  as  immortal  as  himself. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  mind  may 
survey  the  past,  is  illustrated  by  the 
oriental  story  of  the  Dervise  who  wished 
to  convince  a  disciple  of  the  amazing^ 
activity  of  the  mind.  He  requested  him 
to  dip  his  head  in  a  tub  of  water  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  to  tell  him  all  that  passed 
in  his'  mind  during  that  time.  Brief  aa 
was  the  time,  the  mind  traversed  soenea 
and  dealt  with  events  which  would  require 
a  volume  for  thehr  recital.  In  connexion 
with  this,  we  may  mention  the  aomewhat 
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st&rtliJig  idea  «f  B«blMge,  in  ills  oimih 
Bridgewaier  Trmtue,  tiiat  M  May  modnxk' 
ical  effect  ib  never  loot,  the  very  "words 
that  we  now  utter  in  time  may  Tfbrate 
through  eternity,  and  come  hack  u^oo 
our  earfi, — oow  pofsessed  cf  a  highly  •ex- 
alted aeasiWlity.  According  to  this  idea, 
DOt  only  t*ie  lemembrance  of  our  words, 
bat  our  words  themselves,  shall  follow  us 
into  eternity.  It  is  wortliy  of  record  in 
paesing,  that  tiie  most  recent  result  of 
inrestigataon  regarding  the  phyncai 
{iorces  cf  the  universe,  is  that  ne  mechan- 
ical energy  can  ever  perish.  A  footfall, 
for  example,  is  for  ever  Impressed  upon 
the  natural  world.  The  form  of  force 
nay  change,  (wiiich  la  not  iasplied  in  the 
idea  of  Babbage,)  but  an  indexible  im- 
pression is  left  upon  it,  as  long,  at  least, 
as  the  present  coDStitution  of  things  is 
maintained. 

The  last  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Tolitme  is  occnpied  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  phyaical  adence;  aad  it  is  here 
that  the  author  lamdiefl  ont  in  hiaowao 
characteriatie  atyk  of  rapt  wwader  and 
devotion.  It  is  a  xniBtalQa  to  ssppoae 
that  in  this  age  «f  medunical  wonders, 
the  tendendea  muat  neoeasarily  he  flsaie- 
riaUttic  Still,  we  •often  hear  our  material 
progress  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  Antagonis- 
tic to  the  apiiitiiftl  pnagreas  of  the  world. 
Strange  l^at  man'a  victory  over  matter 
ahould  he  taken  as  a  proof  of  his  suhja- 
gation  to  raaleriaUsm!  It  requieea  no 
great  inaigbt  into  -God'a  ways  towards 
man,  to  discover  that  He  is  putting  the 
reins  of  aach  wondrous  powers  into  Ihe 
hands  of  man,  only  that  the  apiritiial  may 
ultimately  triumph  in  the  universal 
establishment  of  Ofarast'a  kingdom  in  the 
workL  Does  not  the  aspect  of  tlie  tim6s 
corroborate  this  view  ?  There  was  never 
a  time  whan  man  wielded «iich  a  mastery 
over  the  material  universe ;  hut  was 
there  ever  a  time  when  spiritual  ques- 
tions gained  anch  a  pre-eminence  ?  Are 
not  the  grand  questiena  heaving  society 
as  with  volcanic  energy^  eminently  api- 
ritual  qnestions  ?  It  is  tiue  .tliat  mt&Ai  of 
this  «nei^  is  Aot  on  the  aide  of  genuine 
GhrbtiaBity;  hot  wtiXL  the  isct  is  un- 
doubted, that  it  ia  aellgieua  queations 
that  .are  occi|pyiqg  the  decjpeat  and  moat 


ewnesttfMvghtsof  oir^&Be.  ICOoist- 
ianity  m  pot  triumiAiant,  it  is,  at  least, 
obtaifiing  a  hearing ;  and  it  is  no  ordin- 
ary gain  to  have  her  claims  heard  aa 
they  hAve  Bev«r  hefene  becA  keard. 

We  «onelode  with  the  fallowing  «k- 
traot,  whieh  Ulastrates  the  awt^or^s  happy^ 
art  of  communicatifig  interest  to  his  nar- 
rative. It  relates  to  one  -of  the  moat 
remarkable  men  cf  the  i^ev— naraelyt 
Mr.  Owen,  who  nay  be  styled  the  Newtaa 
of  comparative  anatomy  and  phydelogy. 
The  tracing  of  an  old  bone  home  to  ita 
owner,  reminds  one  of  the  slight  scent 
necessary  for  criminal  officers  to  trace 
the  guilt  homfi  to  the  crisdnaL  The 
scent  may  be  almost  evaneecent,  and 
yet  detection  is  certain.  Cuvier  re- 
quired a  tooth,  or  the  arlioolated  end  of  a 
bone;  but  this  is  now  not  neoeasary. 
Tlie  microscope  now  detects  characters 
in  the  intimate  structure  of  the  bane, 
which  serve  as  a  valuable  £lue:^ 

"In  the  year  1839,  Professor  Owen 
was  sitting  alone  in  his  study,  when  a 
diabbily-^resaed  man  made  hk  appear- 
ance, announelBg  tbnt  he  bad  ipcK;  a  ^reat 
curiosity  wliich  be  had  brought  from  Kew 
Zealand,  and  wished  to  dispose  of  it  to 
him.  Any  one  in  London  can  now  see 
the  article  in  qneflrtion,  for  tt  is  depoched 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Oallege  «f  Stir- 
geoRS,  in  LinoolaVInn-Fidlils.  ht  htm 
tlie  appearance  of  an  old  roaxrow-liasie, 
about  six  indies  in  length,  and  rather 
nrore  than  two  inches  in  thickness,  itidi 
both  extremities  broken  off;  and  l*rdfe88or 
Owen  considered,  that'  to  wfntever  ani- 
>mal  it  might  have  belonged,  the  frai^BneDt 
must  have  been  in  the  earth  ictr  centu- 
ries. At  first  he  considered  this  aame 
marrow-bone  ^o  have  belonged  to  an  ox ; 
at  all  events,  to  a  quadruped,  for  the  ball 
or  rim  of  the  bone  was  atx  times  as  thidc 
as  Uie  banes  of  any  bird,  even  tlie  oatrieh. 
He  compared  it  with  the  bones  in  the 
skeleton  of  an  ox,  a  horae,  a  camel,  a 
tapir,  and  every  quadruped  apparently 
possessing  a  bono  of  that  size  and  config- 
uration ;  but  it  corresponded  with  none. 
On  tills,  he  vecj  narro^vly  examined  the 
surface  of  the  bony  rim,  and  at  lengb 
became  satisfied  that  Una  aoDatrona 
fragment  must  have  beloi^ed  to  a  bird  I 
— to  .one,  at  least,  as  large  aa  an  oatrieh* 
hot  of  a  totally  diffeceat  ^pedea ;  and 
coaseqoent^,  one  never  befose  haard  at 
as  an  oatdfih  wmb  bj  iar  (the  faiggeat  bira 
known.      From  the  diffiuwMB  te^  tfK 
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strength  of  the  bone,  the  ottrich  being 
unable  to  fly,  80  miut  b^re  been  unable 
tbii  nnkuown  bird;  aad  so  our  auato- 
mist  came  to  thecoocluaioa,  tbat  thU  old 
fbapelesa  bone  iodicated  the  former  ex- 
isteoce  ia  New  Zealand,  of  some  hu<,^c 
bird,  at  least  as  great  as  an  ostrich,  but 
ofafarheay'ier  and  more  sluggish  kind. 
Professor  Owen  was  confident  of  tlie 
validity  of  his  conclusion,  but  could  com- 
manicate  that  confidence  to  no  one  else ; 
and  not  withstanding  attempts  made  to 
dissuade  him  from  committing  his  views 
to  the  public,  he  printed  his  deductions 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety fitr  thenar  1639,  where,  fortunately, 
tiiey  remain  in  record,  as  conclusive 
CTideooe  of  the  fact  of  his  having  thus 
made  this  guess,  ao  to  speak,  in  tlie  dark. 
He  caoaed  the  bone,  lu>wever,  to  be  en- 
gnved;  and  having  sent  a  hundred 
copies  of  the  engraving  to  New  Tk^aland, 
in  the  hopes  of  their  being  distributed, 
and  leading  to  interesting  results,  he 
patieatly  waited  for  three  years, — viz., 
tUl  the  year  1842, — when  he  received  iu- 
telligeooe  from  Dr.  Buckland,  at  Oxford, 
tbat  a  great  box,  just  arrived  from  New 
Zealand,  consigned  to  himsellE^  was  on  its 
way  unopened  to  Professor  Owen,  who 
wad  It  filled  with  bones,  palpably  of  a 
lard,  oae  of  which  was  three  feet  in  len;;th, 
aad  much  mive  than  double  the  size  oi 
SBjr  bone  in  the  ostrich ! — «nd  out  of  the 
contents  of  this  box,  the  professor  was 
positivdy  enabled  to  articulate  almost 
the  entire  akeletem  of  a  huge  wingless 
bird,  between  ten  and  eleven  feet  in 
bd(^t,  its  bony  atmcture  in  strict  con- 
formity witli  ^e  fragment  in  question  ; 
sad  that  akeleton  may  be  seen,  at  any 
time,  at  the  Mnaeum  of  tlie  (>diege  of 
Surgeons,  towering  over,  and  nearly 
tvice  tibe  height  of  the  skeleton  of  an 
octnch ;  and  at  its  feet  is  lying  the  old 
bone  £rom  wbicli  alone  consummate  ana- 
tomical science  bad  deduced  such  an 
astoaiihiog  reality, — the  existence  of  an 
enomiQaa  creature  of  the  bird  kind,  in  an 
ulaad  wheve  pfseviously  no  bird  had  been 
laowa  to  exist  Jarger  tlum  a  pheasant  or 
a  coouBon  fowL'' 

B.  B. 


WOiEK  AWATI 

Wtfrkjmajl 
For  lbs  Master^*  ^je  is  on  us, 
Xfvtf  off  OS,  stiU  apun  na, 
Klfht  and  dajl 
WoAmwiQrl 
K^f  «bo  \mv  tefen  ptyingi 


Let  not  cUsh  or  cUtter  round  ut, 
Sound  of  n'hirriug  wheels,  confound  ua; 
Steady  hand!  let  woof  be  strong 
And  firm,  that  haa  to  last  so  hmgl 
Work  ttwajr  I 

Keep  upon  the  anTil  rfaigingf 
tiiruke  ut  lutmmer  ;  ou  the  {:loom 
t-et  'twixi  cnidJe  and  'twixt  tomb 
Shower  of  tiery  sparkles  flirgin^  ; 
Keep  the  mighty  furnace  glo%\iii^ ; 
Keep  the  red  ore  hi»sing,  flowing 
bwifc  within  the  ready  mould ; 
See  that  each  one  than  the  old 
Still  be  fitter,  atill  be  fairer 
For  the  servant's  use,  and  rarer 
For  Uie  Master  to  behold  : 
Work  away ! 

Work  away ! 
For  tl;e  Leader's  eye  i»  on  us,     ' 
Never  off  us,  siiil  upon  us,  ', 

Ki{;)ktanddayl 
Wide  the  trunkless  prairies  round  ua. 
Dark  uud  unsunned  woods  surround  us, 
bteep  and  savage  xnoxmtaina  bound  us  -, 

Faraway 
Smile  the  soit  saraanaba  green, 
liivera  sweep  attd  roll  between: 

Work  away ! 

Brinjr  your  axes,  woodmen  true  ; 
Smite  the  forest  till  the  blue 
Of  Heaven's  sunny  eye  look»  through 
Every  wild  and  tangled  glade  ; 
Jungle  BMramp  and  thicket  shade 

Give  to  day  I 
OVr  the  torrents  fling  your  bridges. 
Pioneers  I    U^on  the  ridges 
^Viden,  antoothe  the  rocky  stair— 
Tbey  that  follow,  far  1>etaind« 
Coming  after  us.  will  fiud 
Surer,  easier  footing  tliere ; 
Bcart  to  hoitrt.  and  hand  "wlth  hand, 
From  the  down  to  duek  o'  day. 

Work -away! 
Soouta  upon  the  uiouutain's  peak— 
Ye  tliai  aee  the  Proniised  Land. 
Hearten  us !  for  ye  can  apeak 
Of  tkd  cooulry  ye  have  Bcanuudi 

Far  away  1 

Work  away! 
For  the  Fatbei^a«ye  is  on  us, 
liever  off  ua,  still  uponiis, 

liilgtatandday] 

WoKK  a  KB  Prat  t 
Trmy !  and  W«rk  wiH  be  ccMniileler ; 
Vxnk  i  «nd  Prayer  will  be  the  sweeter ; 
i.ovel  and  Prayer  and  Work  the  fleeter 

WiU  asoend  upon  their  way ! 
Fear  not  leat  (he  busy  Anger 
Weave  a  3ttt<She  svul  to  ati^y .; 

Give  her  iHugB—ahe  ivlll  not  linger ; 
Soaring  to  the  aovve  of  day; 
Cla«vfa«  olouas  that«tUl  diviaevi 
Prom  ttie  aavro  depttiS'«rf"»ost, 
She  wttl  come  agrial  besiAe  ua. 
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Mt,  and  sing  to  u,  while  qaickeit 
On  their  taelc  the  ftngeri  more, 
While  the  outward  din  wars  thiokcBt, 
Bongs  that  ifae  hath  learned  ahove. 

Lire  in  Future  at  in  Present; 
Work  for  both  whUe  yet  the  daj 


Isourownf  for  Lord  and  Peasant, 
Long  and  bright  as  summer's  day, 
Cometh,  yet  more  sure,  more  pleasant, 
Cometh  soon  our  Hcdldi^ ; 
Work  away  t 

HoKKkoM  VTordi. 


Urtfgiottfs  UnttUiqtntt. 


British  aitd  Foreign  Biblb  Socibtt. 

Tbb  fiftieth  Year  of  this  Society  com- 
menced in  March  last  The  occasion  was 
celebrated  by  special  meetings  in  London. 
On  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  March,  a  ser- 
mon, commemoratiTe  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Society,  was  preached  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedra],  by  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  text 
chosen  was  Isaiah  zzzii.,  20^**  Blessed 
are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  waters,"  &c. 
From  the  report  of  the  Speeches  at  a 
great  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall  on  the  8th 
of  March,  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts:— 

The  Earl  of  Shq/teshury,  President  of 
the  Society ;— "  We  are  now  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Fiftieth  year  of  the 
life  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety ;  and  most  thankful  ought  we  to  be 
to  Almighty  Ood,  who  has  permitted  us 
to  see  and  to  enjoy  an  event  the  Uke  of 
which,  until  Uds  day,  has  never  been 
known  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.  This  Society,  from  the 
smallest  beginnings,  and  with  the  slend- 
erest means,  but  with  the  highest  design, 
— a  design  to  spread  over  the  surface  of 
the  whole  habitable  globe  the  Word  of 
God  in  every  tongue  and  for  every  nation, 
— has  passed  through  half-a-century  of 
successful  progress,  and  now  finds  itself 
with  many  fHends  in  almost  every  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  is  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  more  than  8000  Bible  So- 
cieties. The  mother  and  mistress,  I  say ; 
not  as  having  dominion  over  their  faith, 
but  as  helpers  of  their  joy.  Now,  it  will 
be  necessary  on  this  day  to  set  before 
you  the  results  of  many  years  of  anxious 
and  arduous  labour ;  but  it  will  be  done, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  boasting  or  vain 
glory,  but  that  yon  may  see,  by  what  has 
been  done,  what  may  be  done ;  so  that, 
fiom  the  retrospect,  you  may  derive 
strength  and  encouragement  to  enter  up- 
on fiff  greater  and  more  vigorout  efforts 


in  the  future.  Let  me  state,  in  a  few 
words,  some  of  the  results  which,  by  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God,  we  have  thia 
day  attained.  The  Scriptures  have  been  , 
rendered  into^l48  languages  or  dialects ; 
all  these  have  been  reduced  to  printing ; 
and  of  these,  121  had  never  before  ap- 
peared in  type.  The  combined  Sodeties 
of  England  and  other  countries  have 
circulated  not  less  than  43,000,000  copies 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in 
part ;  and  thus  the  records  of  Inspired 
Truth,  it  is  believed,  have,  within  the 
present  century,  been  rendered  accessible 
to  about  600  millions  of  the  human  race. 
There  is  one  matter  to  which  I  must  call 
your  especial  attention,  because  it  has 
struck  my  own  mind  and  heart  witfi 
more  force  than,  perhaps,  any  other  inci- 
dent in  the  statement  that  will  be  set 
before  you :— Of  these  languages  so  re- 
duced to  printing,  upwards  of  twentv  ex- 
isted oidy  in  an  oral  form,  had  no  alpha- 
bet, and  were  not  reduced  to  writing, 
until  such  time  as  they  were  worked  upon 
by  the  intellectual  power  of  Christian 
Missionaries  and  others.  Let  this  fiu:t  be 
treasured  up  by  those  who  are  talking 
much  of  intellectual  improvement,  and  of 
the  march  of  intellect ;  and  let  them  tell 
me  if,  in  the  whole  range  of  intellectual 
power,  there  is  any  thing  that  shews 
more  of  mind,  of  thought,  and  of  capacity, 
than  must  have  been  expended  in  reduc- 
ing those  twenty-five  languages  to  a 
written  form,  which  were  thus  made  the 
means  of  giving  thousands  of  minds  ac- 
cess to  the  Word  of  the  living  God.  So 
much  for  our  acts.  I  think  we  can  say 
no  less  for  our  principles.  We  assert 
much  more  than  the  mere  right  of  every 
individual  to  possess  and  to  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  we  assert  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  of  private  resnon- 
sibility;  we  assert  that  right  for  which 
confessors  and  martyrs  have  suflbred  in 
olden  times ;  and  we  assert  that  right  for 
which  confessors  and  martyrs  of  the  pre- 
sent day  sullbr— that  principle  for  which 
there  will  be  yet  many  oonfessors  and 
marfyrsldoabtnotyinftitnretimet.  Now, 
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it  is  an  immenfle  honour  that  has  heen  put 
vpon  this  country  by  Almighty  God»  that 
it  should  be  the  earthly  depository  of 
His  Truth,  to  flow  forth  in  refireshing 
streams  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  It 
18  a  great  and  mighty  honour  that  He  has 
conferred  upon  us ;  and  we  must  rise  to 
the  haghi  of  that  responsibility.  I  can 
hsrdly  believe  that  the  great  and  good 
men  who,  under  God's  grace,  were  the 
foonders  of  this  Society,  could  have  im- 
agined when  they  met,  few  in  numbers, 
and  in  a  retired  locality,  that  their  fkith 
would  remove  such  mighty  mountains.  I 
ean  hardly  think  that  they  ventured  to 
beiieTO  that  they  were  then  instituting 
the  greatest  effort  that  ever  has  been 
made  by  uninspired  men  for  the  temporal 
and  eternal  welikre  of  the  human  race. 
Bat  so  it  is ;  and  galnsayers  may  say 
▼bat  they  wiU,  but  £be  events  of  this  day 
will  prove,  that  whether  we  regard  man 
politicadly  on  this  earth,  or  spiritually  in 
the  worid  to  come,  his  last  and  greatest 
happiness  will  have  been  attained  when 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  shall  have  '  free 
course  and  be  glorified.' " 

The  Duke  of  Argyll ;— **I  am  very  de- 
sirous, not  omy  upon  this  occasion,  and 
upon  this  platform — ^where  extreme  lan- 
guage is  sometimes  said  to  be  used—but 
upon  no  occasion  whatever,  to  utter  one 
word  diareipectful  towards  the  religious 
ooQvictions  of  any  body  of  people  in  the 
world ;  but  I  will  say  to  those  with  whom 
I  disagree, — If  such  be  your  reUgious  con- 
victions, come  and  defend  them  upon 
that  one  ground  upon  which  Christian 
doctrine  must  ever  be  founded  and  de- 
fended. I  entertain  no  fieeling  of  bitter- 
ness whatever  against  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church ;  but  I  confess  that  I  mean  by  that 
word,  not  the  priesthood,  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  lai^  of  that  Church :  and  the 
only  feeling  of  indignation  which  has  been 
excited  in  my  mind  against  that  part  of 
the  Christiao  world  is  occasioned  by  the 
fact,  that  the  offloe-bearers  in  that  Church 
should  dare  to  stand  between  the  people 
and  access  to  the  Word  of  God.  Why  can 
they  not  defend  their  doctrines  upon  that 
ground  ?  They  nji '  We  hold  the  keys 
of  Peter.'  Why  do  they  not  refer  to  his 
liyittg  words  ?  Why  do  they  not  oome 
to  the  ground  upon  which  the  Apostiies 
preached,  and  defend  their  opinions  as  all 
other  communities  of  professed  Christians 
do,  and  upon  that  ground  alone  ?  There 
is  one  other  point  to  which  I  will  refer 
before  sitting  dowur— the  part  which  has 
been  taken  by  some  of  the  civil  govern- 
ments of  the  Continent  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  free  circulation  of  the 
Bible.  I  can  conceive  no  insanity,  no 
niadoesi^  so  great  as  is  indicated  in  the 


course  pursued  by  those  governments.  It 
is  impossible  to  look  around,  and  reflect 
n^n  the  state  of  the  Christiaa  Church, 
without  being  convinced,  that  in  many 
Catholic  countries  the  ancient  principles 
of  authority  are  being  thoroughly  and 
entirely  broken  up.  ^uiis  wiU  not  pre- 
vent, but,  on  the  contraxy,  it  will  increase 
the  danger  attendant  upon  those  govern- 
ments; and  nothing  can  prevent  men, 
when  once  they  have  arrived  at  a  certain 
state  of  intellectual  development,  by 
which  old  restraints  are  dlsregarded« 
rushing  to  an  extreme  of  lawlessness,  un- 
less some  other  authority  should  be 
introduced  to  supply  its  place.** 

The  Earl  of  Carli*i« .—« Within  the 
first  half-century  of  the  existence  of  this 
Society, — since  it  issued  from  its  single 
room,  even  as  the  original  publishers  and 
messengers  of  the  Gospel  issued  fh}m 
thmr  upper  chamber  to  communicate  glad 
tidings  to  the  world, — ^how  continuous  and 
how  triumphant  has  been  the  series  of  its 
operations,  how  innumerable  its  fields  of 
labour,  how  unflagging  the  wing  of  that 
angel  who  flies  in  the  midst  of  the  heav- 
ens, 'havibg  the  everlasting  Gospel  to 
preach  to  them  that  dwell  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth  V  It  is  not  only  in  the  po- 
lished and  cultivated  realms  of  Europe 
that  the  healing  has  been  manifested ; — 
in  that  France,  firom  which  we  mostly 
derived  so  much  learning  and  piety 
through  her  exiled  ministers  and  servants 
at  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  and  to  which  this  country  has 
now  in  some  degree  repaid  the  debt ;  that 
Germany,  which  has  so  much  kinsman- 
ship  with  us  both  in  blood  and  character, 
the  country  of  the  Reformation  and  of 
Luther ;  that  Italy,  pale  and  fair  sister  of 
sorrow,  with  whom  it  would  seem  hardly 
to  be  in  keeping  with  the  holy  calm  cf 
this  occasion  if  we  gave  full  vent  to  our 
sympathies.  But  besides  all  these,  Asia, 
with  its  worn-out  civilization  and  obliter- 
ated dynasties,  cast-ridden  India,  myste- 
rious China,  the  swarthy  Arab,  and  the 
coal-black  African ;  together  with  the  new 
world,  Americl^ — now  entering  into  such 
noble  competition  with  the  old  in  the 
Bible  and  Missionary  cause, — all,  all  these 
shores,  scarcely  open  to  commerce,  and 
islands  new  to  Geography,  are  now  wel- 
coming the  foot-prints  of  the  messenger 
of  peace— are  drinking  in  the  accents  of 
Almighty  love.  Yet,  thrilling  and  glow- 
ing as  this  statement  is,  of  what  has  been 
done,  and  what  is  still  doing,  in  this 
noblest  of  all  undertakings,— the  sobriety 
of  the  truth  and  the  force  of  the  obliga- 
tion devolving  on  us  all,— forbid  it  to  be 
concealed  how  much,  how  enormously 
much,  remnina  atUl  to  be  done;  to  what 
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•oanHcOT  iMHUlMra^  9fvr  whit 
apMes,  Umi  awgc  of  the  Redecnwr  has 
not  jet  eeose ;  sad  vnttl  it  doM  come, 
what  dark  abodes  of  superstition  and 
cnieltj  nQBt  still  remain,  what  obscene 
rites  miMi  svlH  insiiU  the  face  of  heaven, 
aod  what  altars  of  fal«e  gods  reek  whb 
ImiDao  Yictinis !  Well,  then,  if  these 
thtngfs  exist,  let  me  call  on  yea  to  saj. 
Whether  they  shall  still  cmitinae?  In  the 
midst  eren  of  this  Ofir  legitimate  Jubilee, 
this  recollectioo  arises  before  m,  ancl 
arouses  us  to  continued,  aje,  to  increased 
zeal,  hope,  and  prayer,  and  their  only 
trustworthy  fruits,  personal  liberality 
and  personal  exertion.  Let  this  be  the 
leal  trumpet-call  of  oar  Chiistisn  Jubilee. 
How  long,  I  say,  is  the  state  of  things  to 
which  1  have  alluded  and  lamented  to 
continue?  If  we  were  not  dealing—I 
hope  I  say  it  without  irreverence— if  we 
were  not  dealing  with  the  work  of  Him 
^to  whom  '  a  day  is  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  but  as  a  day,'  I 
might  be  tempted  to  say,  *  I^et  not  the 
full  centenary  of  the  Bible  Society  be 
completed  before  the  whole  world  has 
become  the  dominion  of  the  Gospel,  and 
pi^piDism,  and  infidelity  doctrines,  and 
unsound  belief  been  swept  away  for  ever 
from  its  ransomed  population.'  But  al- 
though I  fee!  most  emphatically  thnt, 
with  respect  to  the  future,  it  is  not  for 
man  to  feel  assured,  far  less  to  dogmatise ; 
and  though  the  wh<>le  field  of  unfulfilled 
prophecy  is  by  no  means  thrown  open  to 
familiar  and  presumptuous  access,  yet, 
judging  by  the  tenor  of  past  predictions, 
and  comparing  them  with  their  ascer- 
tained fulfilment ;  comparing  them,  again, 
with  the  tenor  of  predictions  still  re- 
maining unfulfilled,  I  cannot  resist  the 
impression,  that  the  worid  around  us  may 
even  now  be  big  with  the  throes  of  crisis 
and  of  conflict,  and  may  I  not  add,  of  de- 
liverance. Oh !  and  while  the  waters  of 
the  mystic  Euphrates  seem  to  be  daily 
drying  up,  and  we  cannot  read  a  single 
leading  article  in  our  intelligent,  though 
on  tliis  point  apparently  unconseious, 
press,  which  does  not  serve  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  views  of  the  chief  comment- 
ators on  Bible  prophecy ;  while  in  the 
whole  of  the  western  empire,  Rome  seems 
to  be  redoubling  her  ancient,  though  now 
somewhat  spasmodic,  efforts,  and  refar- 
bishing  the  weapons  of  her  ancient  ar- 
moury; while  infidelity  scarcely  ever 
before  exhibited  such  bold  nmlignity, 
sapirsition  such  shameless  effrontery,  or 
priestcraft  such  subtle  ambition; — while 
tlirough  all  these,  above  all  these,  con- 
quering and  to  conquer  all  these,  the 
blessed  Gospel  summons,  even  in  tidisotir 
Jubilee  stiain  of  triumph,  is  gathering 


rtrengilb  freift  resistance  aiM  exaltatfoii 
fivm  depressien,  mingling  our  prayets  of 
earth  with  the  hallel^jahe  of  beaven,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  think  that  prophecy 
may  touch  on  its  fulfilment,  and  tin 
mystery  of  time  be  heaving  to  rta  com- 
pletion ;  and  even  the  intenser  gloom  we 
now  witness  and  shudder  at  may  be 
fringed  with  the  uprising  nyn  of  the 
coming  glory.  What,  then,  my  kind 
hearers,  before  whom  I  have  ventured  to 
touch,  all  unworthy  as  I  may  be,  on  such 
majestic  themes-^what  is  the  warning 
and  admonition  they  convey  to  aH  of  us  ? 
Is  it  not  that,  next  to  the  great  work  of 
personal  holiness,  and,  of  course*  in  sub- 
ordination to  thoee  immediate  duties 
belonging  to  the  position  in  which  Provi- 
dence has  placed  us,  we  ought  to  hibour 
intently,  as  our  opportunities  and  spheres 
of  action  permit,  in  the  sublime  work  of 
the  evangelization  of  the  worid,  whihh, 
we  must  all  of  us  think,  will  be  probably 
the  prelude  and  pretwration  for  the 
worid's  final  happiness  ?  And,  at  least,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  we  who  are  now  here 
assembled  shall  be  justified  in  embracing 
fully  this  conviction,  that  whatever  else 
may  pass  away  and  perish  in  a  perishing 
and  passing  worid — its  pleasurea,  its 
pomp,  its  labours,  its  heroism,  its  genius, 
its  winning  comeliness,  and  its  dazzling 
grandeur— that  at  least  the  work  of  the 
Bible  Society  will  not  be  amongst  the 
things  that  will  be  included  in  the  final 
dissolution  of  the  passing  and  perishable, 
but  that  it  will  leave  its  traces,  aye,  even 
in  the  succeeding  eternity.** 

The  Fifty-first  Anaivcraary  Meeting 
of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  4tk  of 
May  in  Exeter  Hall,  when  a  report  was 
read  of  the  Society's  operations  during 
the  past  year.    The  report  stated,— 

**  That  the  year  would  bear  a  gratify- 
ing conapariscm  with  any  preeeding  one, 
whether  as  to  receipts  or  issues.  The 
issues  from  the  depot  at  Paris  amounted 
to  92,765  copies.  The  order  for  the  re- 
movid  of  the  Scriptures  from  Austria  bad 
been  rigidly  enforced.  During  his  short  ^ 
residence  in  that  country,  Mr  Miller's 
issues  exeeeded  41,000.  Active  measnrea 
were  in  progress  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  northern  parts  of  Italy. 
The  Society  at  Berlin  had  distributed 
360,000  copies  among  the  Pmsslaa  army. 
At  Stockholm,  the  Issues  of  the  year 
were  39,000  copies;  making  a  total  of 
547,506.  At  St.  Petenburgb,  21,330;  at 
Smyrna,  17,209.  At  Bengal,  the  issues 
of  the  year  were  65.000  copies,— above 
15,000  more  than  those  of  the  precedhig^ 
year ;  the  increase  being'  attributable  to 
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cM^Ttt  Twto  BMdo  by  miiitonaries  t» 
YarioQs  placet  for  the  txprtts  purpose  of 
nrceUtio^  the  Scriptarev.  For  Chtsa 
Uie  CoBsktee  bad  rot^  18,000  copies 
of  tbe  reriacd  New  Testemcnt.  The 
raniUaacea  from  AaatraKa*  kiehidiitt^ 
Vaa  OiMMa*aLaad,aiB0«ated  to  L.l,68:d. 
To  meet  the  cxtraordiBarf  changes 
wUicb  were  takiex  plaee  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  meaaorca  had  been  taken  for 
AtrengtbeniDir  the  anxiUaries,  and  ex- 
tendiDf;  the  aTsteoi  of  colportage.  5,000 
Raratoagan  Biblea  had  been  lent  oiH  to 
Tahiti  bj  neaaa  of  mbdioBaries.  la 
KaTigator's  Jsiaaday  a  lar^e  (|aantitj  of 
eoeott-nitt  oil  had  been  »&pped  in  pay- 
BciU  for  copies  of  tbe  Scriptares.  In 
Sowth  Africa,  notwithstanding  ita  dts* 
torbcd  condition,  there  had  been  con- 
siderable progress.  The  western  coast 
preaented  brightening  prospects,  and  the 
Script  area  had  been  introduced  in  scTeral 
laDgnages.  Hope  once  more  shed  its 
beams  on  the  interesting  island  of  Mada- 
gascar ;  and  tbe  Conmittee,  on  learning 
the  lavoarabie  change,  took  immediate 
Mepa  for  sending  out  5^000  copiea  of  the 
entire  Bible.  The  aozibaries  in  British 
5ort]i  Ankerica  had  remitted  L^8i2; 
sad  tbe  supplies  to  them  within  the  year 
aaaownted  to  45.000  copies.  The  follow- 
ing  was  the  general  resnlfe  of  the  tran- 
aactioaa  of  the  past  year :— . 

**Tbe  receipts  of  the  year  ending 
Xarefa  31,  1853»  exdasive  of  tbe  Jnbilee 
Fond,  amounted  to  L.I09,160,  10s.  8d., 
bciag  an  increase  of  L.711,  9a.  lOd.  on 
Ibase  of  last  year.  The  receipts  applie- 
abie  to  the  general  purposes  ef  tbe  So- 
ciety anoonted  to  L.64,687,  lis.  6d., 
indading  L^523,  Ifis.  lid.  free  contri- 
bntioaa  from  Auxiliary  Societies,  being 
an  iaerease  of  L.2,422, 1 6s.  lid.  on  this 
lies.  The  amount  received  for  Bibles 
and  Testaments  was  L.54,572,  IDs.  2d., 
beine  an  increase  of  L.2,807,  6s.  5d. 

*'Th0  issues  of  the  Society  for  the 
year  were  aa  follows  ^-. 


I  Hm  depot  St  homo,  949.557  ?  i  ,«.  -o, 
V^on  depou  abroad, ..  aw,242  J  '»*«.7M» 

he«g  aa  faicrease  of  14,162  orer  those  of 
last  year. 

^  The  tbUl  issoes  of  tbe  Society  now 
aaooant  to  26,571,103  copies. 

^  Tbe  expenditure  durmg  the  past  year 
was  LSoJ&JOj  9s.  lOd. 

••The  Society  wasooder  eni^agements 
to  tbe  czteat  of  U55,239,  3s.  lOd. 

"  Tbe  Committee  then  gare  as  ac- 
~^,  of  the  proceedings  in  connexion 
tbe  Jubilee  down  to  the  present 
tiaw.  Tbe  contributions  to  the  Jubilee 
Fond  already  amounted,  it  was  stated,  to 
J^l7flOO,  and  additions  were  constantly 
berng  Bttde.    An  anonymous  donation 


of    L.IOOO  had  been   received  on  the 
previous  day. 

"  With  regard  to  tbe  appKcation  of 
the  Jubilee  Fund,  the  Committee  had 
already  resolved  upon  the  following 
measures:— To  open  a  correspondence 
with  the  several  presidences  of  India, 
and  with  the  friends  in  China,  with  a 
view  to  more  extended  efforts  for  the 
benefit  of  those  countries ;  to  send  out 
a  deputation,  consisting  of  one  or  two 
MitaWe  persons,  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  possibly  touching  at  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific;  and  to  employ 
some  of  the  accredited  agents  of  the 
Society,  in  visiting  the  colonies  ef  British 
America,  and  the  West  Indmn  Ishinds. 
A  scheme  had  also  been  adopted,  carry^ 
iDg  out  a  more  extensive  system  of  col- 
portage in  great  Britain.  Tbe  Committee 
hoped  that  as  the  year  advanced,  mere 
especially  through  tbe  observance  of  the 
12Lh  of  October  as  a  day  of  Jubilee  cel- 
ebration, the  feeling  awakened  would 
increase  and  spread,  and  tbat  the  next 
anniversary  of  the  Society  would  shew 
an  amount  of  good  accompfished,  which 
would  render  the  Jubilee  year  truly  me- 
morable." 

The  meetbigwasafterwar^  addressed 
by  the  Marquis  of  Chohnondely,  tbe 
Hon.  and  Rev.  R  W.  Noel,  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  M'Twaine  of  New  York,  Dr. 
M'Neile  of  Liverpool  the  Bishop  of  Cas- 
bel.  Rev.  T.  Binney,  Rer.  I^t  Close  of 
Cheltenham,  and  Dr  Mahon  of  Geneva* 


Chubch  (o»  Enox^axb)  UunasAUT 

SOGIBTT. 

The  Fifty-fiwrth  Annual  Meeting  of 
this  Soqiety  was  fadd  on  the  «d  of  May. 
The  extent  and  character  of  the  operations 
of  this  noble  Society  wiU  be  learnt  ftoia 
the  fbllowing: — 

FIVAKCIAL  8TATEMSKT. 


1.  Gen€nlFimd~.Ano9iatlooM^  jC  $.  d. 
TT  ^^**n«f»ctions.  Legacies,  &e.  W»287  14  & 
II.  Special tunds—D^abltd^ia. 

»*OBaric«.  &c  ,  &c.  i(m  8  6  i 

China  Mission,  7M  4  9 

Totnl  received  in  the  CJuited . 

TTT    ,*»nsd"ni «, 110,148    7    Sj 

III.  Lo<m  FiVMff —Raited  and 

.  Expended  in  India,  ike, ...  I0.7S3  IS    3! 

.  Gross  locome, 12o,9J2    a  11* 

Increase  oTcr  gross  iocoBse  of 

last  jcar, — 1„2^7  13    9 

Increase    m    the   contributioni 

from   Associations,  (including 

a  legacy  of  L.Ojm.) 6,382  13   0' 
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szpEVorrvRB. 
On  accoant  of  the  General  Ez- 

penaei  of  the  Society  at  home        ' 

aiidabroad»  exolasiTe  of  Speelal 

and  Local  Fund,  bat  including 

China, L.100,7M   7    1 

On  account  of  Disabled  Mission. 

aries.  &o 6J37  12   9 

107,473  19  10 
10.783  16    3 


Local  Funds,  as  abore, .. 
Gross  Expenditure,  


118,257  16    1 

Increase  over  Expenditure  of  last 

year, « L.13.938   6    5 

STATISTICS  07  THB  MISSIONS. 

1851.    1852.    1853. 
SUtions ~ 107       109      116 

English  Clergymen 85        90        97 

Foreign  Clergymen,  62        61        56 

Native   Clergymen 21         21         20 

Total  number  of  Clergy.    —     

men, 158       162      172 

European  Laymen— Gatechists,  Secre* 
tary.  Printer.  &c 31 

European  Female  Teachers,  (not  includ. 
ing  missionaries*  wires).... 18 

Natire  and  Country -born  Cateehists  and 
Teachers  of  all  clnsses 1,699 

Attendants  on  Christian  Worship  in  the 
Society's  Missions  throughout  the 
World,  estimated  at 107.000 

Number  of  Communicants.  14,154   15.306  16,707 
Communicants   attached  to  Stations 
relinquished  in  past  years 1.813 

Number  of  Scholars  In  Schools,  estima- 
ted at  ^ 40.000 

Scholars  In  Stations  relinquished.  8,032 

During  the  past  year  the  number  of 
Baptisms  has  been  6,448 

And  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Com. 
municants,  (omitting  Jamaica,  relin. 
qulshed.)  1,461 

It  was  noticed  ia  the  Report  that  Du* 
leep  Singh,  the  representative  head  of 
the  Sikhs,  and  grandson  of  the  famous 
Buqjeet  Singh,  had  received  Christian 
baptism. 


Baptist  Missiowart  Socibtt. 

On  Thursday,  April  28,  the  Annual 
Assemblj  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
large  room  of  Exeter  Hall,  Mr..  W.  B. 
Gumey  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening,  stated,  that 
be  bad  now  been  thirty-four  years  con- 
nected with  the  Society,  during  which 
time  it  bad  passed  through  a  series  of 
yicissitudes,  from  which  the  Divine  power 
alone  could  have  rescued  it.  In  1820  the 
income  of  the  Society  was  hardlv  <^  10,000 
yearly,  and  the  Committee  haci  incurred 
.  a  debt  of  between  ^^3,000  and  j^4,000. 
Thef  stated  this  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
and  in  two  hours  the  debt  was  liquidated ; 
and  the  next  year's  bidance  shewed  an 
extra  subscription  of  <^4,798.  Three 
years  afterwards  came  the  insurrection 
in  Jamaica,  in  which  the  chapels  of  the 
Society  were  destroyed,  not  by  the 
negroes,  but  by  the  lawless  violence  of 
the  planters.  They  called  upon  the  Go- 
vernment, who  ought  to  have  kept  the 


peace,  and  they  received  a  vote  of  jf  5,000, 
and  also  a  promise  that  if  the  Society 
could  raise  ^,000,  the  Government 
would  give  jf  6,000  to  replace  the  chapels. 
Thepropoeition  was  submitted  to  a  Meet- 
ing, .^,000  was  subscribed  immediately, 
and  cards  were  issued  returnable  in  two 
months.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
return  of  contributions  was  so  great,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  employ  six  clerki, 
and  the  contributions  amounted  to 
jf  14,000.  Three  years  after  this  they 
raised  ^^4,000,  to  send  out  ten  additional 
missionaries ;  and  this  was  so  far  from  de- 
creasing their  annual  income,  as  they 
feared  it  would,  that  their  next  return 
shewed  an  increase  of  £ZfiQO.  Three 
years  after  this  agun  came  their  jubilee 
year,  in  which  they  raised  a  sum  of 
^33,000,  being,  perhaps,  the  first  Society 
which,  in  its  jubilee  year,  had  ever  rdsed 
once  and  a-half  the  amount  of  its  income. 
He  mentioned  these  things  with  a  view 
of  encouraging  their  friends  to  exertion, 
and  also  to  shew  to  all  how  signally  they 
had  been  assisted  by  Divine  Providence. 
He  trusted  that  the  same  blessing  woold 
continue  to  rest  upon  their  efforts,  and 
that  they  should  still  continue  to  progress 
in  the  great  work  which  they  had  begun. 

The  financial  report  of  the  Society 
stated  that  the  receipts  for  the  year 
amounted  to  ^15,114,  3s.  9d.  The  debt 
to  the  Treasurer  was  last  year  stated  to 
be  j&4,723, 6s.  8d.,  but  it  was  now  reduced 
to  ^1,813,  Os.  5d. 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  the 
Rev.  F.  Trestrail  announced  various 
donations  to  the  Society,  including  £250 
from  W.  B.  Gurney,  Esq.,  and  JSidO  a- 
year  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peto  for  each  ad- 
ditional missionary  sent  out  to  IDdil^— 
making,  if  a  proposed  scheme  for  sendioj^ 
twenty  missionaries  should  be  carried 
out,  an  annual  contribution  of  no  less 
than  .^000. 

Mr  Underbill  announced  that  an  old 
friend  of  the  cause  had  permitted  him  to 
say,  that  he  would  wipe  off  the  debt  of 
the  Society,  ^61800.  Mr.  Underhill 
stated  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  the  donor. 


To  Correspondents. 

L.  M.— The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for 
anything  printed  outside  of  the  Ma^' 
zine.  The  cover  belongs  to  the  pub- 
lishers. 

S.  M.— Send  us  as  many /acte  as  possible. 
These  are  the  best  arguments  in  de- 
fence of  the  Church.  Let  us  have 
cfeerfi— not  words  merely. 
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Sermon* 

REDE^fFHON  TO  GOD  BY  BLOOD.— Acnoir  Sbrmok. 

By  the  Rer.  J.  C.  Herdmut,  A.M.,  Senior  Presbjterian  Chaplain,  Calcutta. 

**  Tbon  hast  redeemed  xa  to  Ood  by  thy  bl<K>d."—RiT.  t.  9. 


Tazas  words,  dear  friends,  form  part  of 
a  new  song  which  they  sing  in  heaven; 
ud  tfaej  beautifuUj  'express  the  senti- 
ment which  should  animate  us  on  this 
oommanion  Sabbath.    Maj  God  give  us 
grace  to  understand  and  to  feel  their 
oeaning!     They   teach   several   great 
troths.    They  shew  that,  naturally,  we 
•re  in  a  state  of  bondage,  and  under  con- 
demnation.   We  are  enthralled  by  sin, 
from  which  we  need  to  be  redeemed  by 
price  sod  by  power.     The  chain  which 
feiten  OS  derives  its  rivetting  strength 
^  the  Law,  which   pronounces   an 
svfol  penalty ;  and  the  execution  of  the 
P^ty  is  made  sure  by  justice,  which 
OBDot  be  satisfied  without  exacting  the 
Qttermoit  fiirthing.    In  every  respect,  we 
^nmitenble  slaves.  Our  own  consciences 
OBnot  rest  tUl  they  know  that  God  is 
^PPcued.  Satan  is  our  hard  taskmaster, 
^e  sre  led  captive  by  divers  lusts  and 
pJetgares;  yea,  all  creation  has  gotten 
imioioa  over  us,  and  we  serve  the  flesh, 
aad  dsDce  to  fashion's  music,  and  quail 
^*o«»Ui  the  world's  frown ;  and  we  are 
wJaced  by  prosperity,  and  overthrown 
^7  adrenity,  and  vexed  by  the  merest 
tTiflei,  and  horrified  by  the  thoughts  of 
'^aA-   From  wrath  and  corruption,  hell 
*^  poUotion,  carking  cares  and  the  king 
J^tefTon,  we  need  deliverance. 

'^^  the  words  call  attention  to  the 
»ooderful  personage  by  whom  we  are 
*«deaBed.  Kone  botEmmanuel*  theEter- 
^  Wofd  Incarnate,  was  adequate  to  the 
^k.  He  IB  exhibited  in  a  very  engaging 
^iit  in  the  context.  The  divine  purposes 
Mpecting  the  Church  were  about  to  be 
e^fided  to  St.  John;  and  therefore  a 
^was  opened,  through  which  the  seer 
9Qt«red,  and  beheld  the  throno  of  the 
^^''^hty,  and  the  surrounding  hosts. 
«  «ould  not  surprise  us  to  be  told  now, 
^t  JeeuB,  who  is  the  Alpha  and  the 


Omega,  was  adored  in   the   realms  of 
glory ;  but  it  is  most  interesting  to  con- 
template the  scene  which  was  actually 
witnessed.   No  creature  being  found  able 
to  unseal  the  volume  of  mysteries,  and 
John  weeping  in  anxiety  to   read    the 
destinies  of  the  Chureh,-«he  was  com- 
forted  by  one  of  the  elders,  who  said, 
"  Behold  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
the  Boot  of  David,  hath  prevailed  to  open 
the  Book."    These  titles  of  Christ  were 
taken  from  the  prophecy  of  dying  Jacob, 
and  from  that  in  the  11th  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
and  they  speak  of  His  almighty  power  and 
glorious  migesty.    But,loI  instead  of  an 
invincible  lion,— and  our  Saviour  is  the 
Conqueror  worthy  of  every  noble  title, — 
who  appears  ?    A  Lamb,— the  emblem  of 
weakness,  of  innocence,  and  of  suffering, 
— a  Lamb  with    the  marks  of  recent 
slaughter,-"  a  Lamb  as  it  hod  been  slain  T 
And  ihen  the  multitude  fall  down  before 
Him,  and  there  bursts  forth  that  hymn 
in  praise  of  our  crucified  and  exalted 
Redeemer  t 

Hence  arises  a  third  remark :  That  the 
distinguishing  merit  of  Christ's  death 
flows  from  the  voluntary  vicarious  sacri- 
fice which  He  oflfered  on  the  tree.  This 
it  is  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  most  eminent  of  the  saints. 
You  never  read  of  pardon,  peace,  grace, 
as  procured  by,  or  connected  with,  the 
beheading  of  the  Baptist,  or  the  stoning 
of  Stephen,'or  the  slaying  of  James,  or 
the  agonies  endured  by  any  of  the  pro- 
phets or  apostles.  Paul  did  not  die  for 
you,  though  his  death  bore  witness  to  the 
truth ;  but  his  Master  was  wounded  for 
your  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  your 
iniquities;  your  offences  nailed  Him  to 
the  cross,  where  He  poured  out  His  soul 
for  sin.  Now  is  He  elevated  above  Hia 
former  self;  He  has  been  rewarded  for 
His  humiliation ;  and  the  chapter  before 
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UB  shews  that  it  is  chiefly  in  this  charac- 
ter, as  soffering  in  our  room,  that  He  is 
worshipped  hy  the  countless  throng  on 
high,  who  admire  His  matchless  love, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Godhead,  and  the 
immense  accession  of  happiness  to  crea- 
tures, which  they  perceiye  to  flow  from 
CaWary. 

Note  another  truth  :  That  the  theme 
of  praise  in  hearen  and  on  earth  is  one. 
Here  the  strain  Is  learned;  there  it  is 
consummated.  Now  is  the  rehearsal; 
soon  shall  the  whole  family  sing  together, 
and  the  sound  shall  be  re-echoed  from 
the  utmost  comers  of  creation.  We  who 
were  once  of  different  Idndreds,  and 
tongues,  and  names,  and  creeds,  come 
nearest  that  time  when,  compassing  the 
same  blessed  board,  we  eat  and  drink 
together  the  simple,  touching  memorials 
of  dying  love. 

I  said  that  the  text  was  suggestive  of 
thoughts  most  profitable,  and  most  appro- 
priate to  this  day's  solemnities:  but  in 
the  sequel,  I  inyite  your  attention  to 
these  two  beads  only,~tbe  end  and  the 
means  of  our  redemption ;  the  end,  or 
object  to  which,— "to  God:"  and  the 
means  or  purchase-money  by  which, — 
the  "JB/borfo/tAeZami.*' 

I.  Christ  redeemed  us  to  God,  to  be 
His  property,  His  children,  His  freed- 
men ;  to  live  with  Him  and  for  Him. 

We  may  view  this  in  two  lights,  as  it 
respects  our  own  happiness  and  His 
glory. 

1.  We  are  redeemed  to  God  for  our 
own  happiness :  we  are  brought  near  to 
Him,  united  to  Him,  made  like  to  Him. 
In  God's  favour  is  life :  His  loving-kind- 
ness is  better  than  life.  Without  a  rela- 
tive change  to  reconcile  us,  and  a  per- 
sonal change  to  conform  us,  to  God,  we 
cannot  possibly  be  happy ;  and  both  these 
are  the  fruits  of  our  Saviour's  passion. 

How  shall  guilty  sinners  obtain  peace 
with  God  ?  By  washing  in  the  fountain 
opened  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness. 
Where  may  we  see  the  King's  face  and 
live  ?  In  the  red  mirror  of  the  Saviour's 
blood.  There  we  behold  the  law  satis- 
tied,  and  guilt  atoned  for,  and  recon- 
ciliation made :  and  the  more  heavily  we 
are  crushed  by  a  sense  of  our  vileness 


and  danger,  the  greater  will  be  our  joy 
at  that  sight.  Our  load  will  be  rolled 
away  when  we  see  what  our  Surety 
bore ;  and  our  maladies  will  be  healed 
by  His  stripes.  His  desertion,  and 
anguish,  and  descent  into  the  tomb, 
procure  our  acceptance,  and  gladness, 
and  title,  to  an  inheritance  in  the  skies. 
When  we  come  into  the  courts  where 
everything  is  dyed  scarlet  with  streams 
from  Christ's  sacred  body.  His  torn  head, 
and  pierced  side,  we  will  cry  out,  "  How 
amiable  is  this  place!"  We  bind  our 
offerings  to  the  crimson-stained  horns  of 
the  altar,  and  they  adhere ;  God  accepts. 
We  lay  our  souls  on  the  blood,  they  are 
made  whiter  than  snow;  and  God  is 
pleased.  Thus  do  we  go  up  to  Zion, 
with  our  eye  on  the  sacrifice ;  and  God 
meets  with  us,  and  speaks  comfortably 
unto  us.  We  go  up  leaning  on  the  Be« 
loved.  He  introduces,  pleads  our  cause, 
and  answers  every  charge  of  the  adver- 
sary. Our  iniquity  is  forgiven,  our  sin 
js  covered.  Oh  I  what  a  thick  veil  must 
that  be  which  hides  from  the  Omniscient  I 
beneath  which,  if  murderers  and  blas- 
phemers, if  a  Manasseh  or  a  Saul,  lie, 
God  will  not  discover  their  sins,  but  He 
will  recognize  only  the  spotless  robe  of 
His  own  dear  Son ;  and  they  will  look 
up  to  Him  without  dread,  for  their  filthy 
garments  have  been  stripped  off*,  and  their 
untold  offences  have  been  for  ever  buried 
in  the  deep,  deep  sea. 

Again :  The  Redeemer  brings  ua  into 
the yami/^  of  God.  Adoption  is  bestowed 
on  us  as  an  act  of  free  grace  for  His  sake. 
His  Spirit  works  faith,  and  thereby  oniteB 
us  to  Him,  and  we  become  children  and 
heirs  of  the  Highest.  Before  conversion — 
out  of  Christ— we  are  enemies  to  God,* 
without  interest  in  the  covenant,  or  part 
in  Israel.  But  the  lost  sheep  are  brought 
home  to  the  fold  by  the  Good  Shepherd. 
The  prodigal  sons  are  welcomed  hack 
to  the  plenty  and  endearments  of  their 
Father's  bouse.  We  have  boldness  to 
enter  into  His  presence  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus ;  and  we  are  hailed  as  members  of 
the  household,  and  bidden  to  come  ia 
and  share  all  their  privileges,  crying, 
Abba,  Father ! 

But  frtrther:  Besides  reinstatfaig  txi  in 
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tlie  fiiTOixr  and  family  of  God,  Christ 
ratores  within  as  His  image.  Our  eyes 
are  opened  that  we  may  see  Him^  and 
oar  hearts  renewed  to  lore  His  holiness. 
We  are  called  oqt  of  darkness  into  mar- 
Tellous  light ;  and  beholding  purity  and 
l^htoess  from  day  to  day,  we  are 
clumged  into  the  same  image  from  glory 
to  glory  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

Oooe  more :  We  are  bronght  to  the 
eHJoymait  of  God.  Few  belioTers,  alas  I 
eiperienoe  in  this  world  such  joy  aa  they 
might  hare.  We  are  apt  to  regard  it 
nther  as  a  pririlege  to  be  waited  for, 
than  as  a  duty  to  be  performed ;  or  we 
do  not  greatly  coret  it ;  or  we  have  only 
psrtially  apprehended  the  grace  of  the 
Gospel ;  or  our  religion  is  altogether  too 
feeble,  and  worldly,  and  lukewarm.  Yet 
it  is  one  of  the  sweetest  of  the  blood* 
porchssed  blessings,  and  it  will  increase 
vithin  us  aa  we  grow  in  simplicity  of 
£uth  and  tenderness  of  walk.  Being 
freely  justified,  we  have  a  right  to  be 
happy*  and  amidst  the  tears  which  be- 
reavements cause,  and  the  anxieties  whieh 
ariae  from  blighted  harvests  and  empty 
stalls;  when  health  fails,  and  friends  for- 
sake, and  life  is  a-departiog,  may  we  not 
joj  in  the  God  of  our  salvation  ?  Tes ; 
if  we  know  that  all  the  perfections  of 
Divmity  are  engaged  for  our  benefit; 
that  all  the  promises  are  yea,  and  in 
Ctaihi  amen,  unto  the  glory  of  God  by 
ns;  that  Jehovah  is  ours,  and  we  are  His, 
for  ever  and  for  ever ;  we  ought  to  r^oioe 
in  Hun  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory. 

3.  Let  us  view  our  redemption  to  God 
as  it  respecta  Hia  glory. 

We  had  rebelled  against  God,  and  were 
loittoHim.  Hia  possessions  were  usurped 
hy  the  enemy,  whose  willing  servants  we 
liecame.  Christ  searches  for  the  lost 
coin,  finds  it,  and  gives  it  back  to  the 
owner.  He  goes  after  the  stray  sheep^ 
and  returns  home  with  it  on  His  shoulder. 
He  spoils  the  strong'  man,  and  rescues 
the  prey  to  be  again  employed  in  the 
Lord's  service,  and  kept  for  His  use  and 
honour.  We  become  cordially,  and  by  a 
oev  tie^  God's  property ;  and  we  shall 
^^g  a  revenue  of  praise  to  Him.  It  is 
not  a  bare  deliverance,  but  a  redemp- 


tion ;  and  it  is  so  wrought  as  gloriously 
to  illustrate  all  the  attributes  of  the 
Godhead. 

For  example,  God's  power  is  magni- 
fied. When  we  survey  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  our  own  bodies  and  our  im- 
mortal spirits,  the  deep  ocean  and  the 
everlasting  hills,  we  acknowledge  an  om- 
nipotent Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
universe.  When  we  read  of  His  cleaving 
a  path  through  the  Ued  Sea  for  the 
Israelites, — of  His  staying  the  sun  in  the 
firmament,  and  the  moon  in  the  valley 
of  Ajalon,  that  Joshua  might  not  slack 
in  the  pursuit  of  Gibeon's  foes,— of  His 
stopping  lions'  mouths,  and  quenching 
the  violence  of  fire  for  the  protection  of 
His  saints  in  the  land  of  Babylon,— of  His 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  setting 
free  the  prisoners  of  the  tomb,— are  we 
not  constrained  to  confess  the  Almighty  ? 
Yet  in  all  these  there  is  not  so  striking  a 
display  of  power  as  in  the  incarnation 
and  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
miracle  of  Calvary's  cross  shines  all 
other  wonders  into  darkness.  For  the 
Son  to  bear  the  sins  of  an  apostate  world, 
is  more  than  to  poise  the  earth  upon 
nothing,  and  stretch  out  the  heavens  like 
a  curtain.  In  His  fall  was  a  glorious 
triumph.  He  bruised  Satan's  head,  mag- 
nified the  law,  punished  sin,  and  saved 
sinners.  And  as  in  every  part  of  His 
own  history,  so  in  each  step  of  the 
course  by  which  He  leads  children  to 
glory,  making  worms  of  the  dust  to  be 
whiter  than  the  angeh^  He  shews  forth 
the  exceeding  greatness  of  His  power. 

Divine  holmeu,  likewise,  and  justice 
and  truth,  are  glorified.  How  marvel- 
lously were  all  the  promises  and  all  the 
threatenmgs  accomplished  I  And  rather 
than  one  jot  or  tittle  should  fall  to  the 
ground,  the  sword  was  awaked  'against 
Jehovah's  Fellow  I  Comparable  with  this, 
where  is  there  an  evidence  of  truth  and 
righteousness  t  In  proof  that  the  Most 
High  is  infinitely  just,  not  only  are  the 
rebel  angels  hurled  into  hell,  and  our 
first  parents  driven  out  of  paradise,  and 
the  old  world  awept  away  by  a  deluge, 
and  Sodom  and  Gomomh  reduced  to 
ashes  by  fixe  and  brimstone,— but  the 
last  mite  is  exacted  fh>m  the  Only-Be- 
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gotten  when  He  undertakes  for  ui, — but 
He  drains  the  bitterest  ingredient  in  the 
cup, — but  He  is  deserted  of  the  Father, 
and  tormented  of  devils,  and  insulted 
and  pierced  by  men,— but  He  anguishes 
in  the  garden,  and  dies  bleeding  on  the 
cross.  Oh  I  that  hatred  of  sin  must  be 
infinite,  that  yengeanoe  against  it  unap- 
peasable, which  admitted  of  no  less  ran- 
som for  the  guiltj  than  the  spotless  soul 
of  the  Well-Beloved! 

We  are  redeemed,  also,  to  the  glory 
of  God's  wisdoai.  With  such  surpassing 
wisdom  hath  He  contrived  the  method  of 
our  recovery,  that  sinners  are  justified ; 
they  whose  best  deeds  were  as  filthy  rags, 
are  clothed  with  perfect  righteousness, 
and  honour  is  shewn  to  the  law  in  their 
acquittal ;  that  immortal  good  is  done  to 
men  by  the  Son  of  God  becoming  mortal, 
they  are  raised  to  honour  by  his  humilia- 
tion, the  death  of  God  brings  them  up  to 
God ;  that  sin  is  made  the  occasion  of  our 
greater  blessedness  and  of  God's  greatest 
glory,  the  redeemed  are  higher  and  sta- 
bler than  unfallen  Adam  was,  and  misery 
and  ezposedness  to  everlasting  burnings 
have  been  overruled  to  happiness  and  the 
certainty  of  ineffable  delight;  that  the 
snbtlety  of  the  serpent  has  recoiled  on 
bis  own  head,  his  tempting  of  man  brings 
God  to  be  man,  his  lie,  "  ye  shall  be  as 
gods,"  is  verified,  and  his  stratagems  to 
ruin  the  human  race,  and  glory  over  his 
spoil  in  the  pit,  prove  the  means  of  his 
downfiil,  and  the  endless  punishment  of 
all  the  fiends.  They  were  bafi!ed,  they 
were  driven  out,  eighteen  centuries  ago, 
when  the  seed  of  the  woman  triumphed 
in  our  firail  nature;  and  at  the  great 
assize  they  shall  be  summoned  to  the 
bar  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  our  elder 
brother,  who  now  occupies  the  throne  of 
the  universe,  and  who  then,  with  glorified 
men  as  assessors,  will  judge  and  condemn, 
and  cast  down  Beelzebub  and  his  host  for 
ever.  Oh!  this  wisdom,  the  excellent 
wisdom ! 

Finally :  What  shall  be  said  of  the 
mercy  and  the  hve  which  shine,  as  they 
nowhere  else  shine,  in  redemption  ?  Oh ! 
the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and 
height,  of  that  love  which  passeth  know- 
ledge, which  was  stronger  than  death, 


which  bestowed  on  sinfhl  men  a  costlier 
gift  than  all  creation,  which  gave  Jesua  to 
be  sacrificed  I 

Answer,  believers,  are  we  not  re- 
deemed to  the  gloiy  of  the  Trinity, — ol 
the  Father  in  providing,  of  the  Son  in 
executing,  of  the  Spirit  in  applying  ?  All 
the  persons  of  the  Godhead  are  in  this 
work  distinctly  glorified;  and  all  the 
attributes— even  those  which  seemed  to 
demand  our  destruction— are  magnified 
exceedingly  in  our  salvation;  and  the 
more  vile  a  sinner  is,  so  much  the  more 
does  grace  abound,  and  mercy,  and 
justice,  and  majesty,  and  righteoosneas, 
and  wisdom,  and  truth,  and  love,  are 
rendered  the  more  conspicuous  in  his 
redemption. 

II.  The  text  tells  us  of  the  fsicb  by 
which  Christ  redeems  us  to  God, — not  by 
the  simple  fiat  of  power,  or  by  the  bare 
exercise  of  mercy,  nor  by  any  compromise 
or  unworthy  concession,  nor  with  corrupt- 
ible things,  as  silver  and  gold ;  but  with 
His  own  precious  blood,  as  of  a  lamb  with- 
out blemish  and  without  spot. 

Intending  communicants,  ye  are  this 
day  invited  to  a  feast  on  bread  broken^ 
and  wine /wurAi  out,  therefore  arouse  your 
souls,  strive  to  grasp  the  signiflcmncy, 
the  freshness,  the  power  of  that  expres- 
sion :  "  Thou  hast  redeemed  us  by  thy 
blood.** 

Wherefore,  it  is  not  the  meek  and  irir- 
tnous  example  of  our  Lord,  though  He 
was  holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled ;  it  is 
not  His  divine  and  heavenly  doctrines, 
nor  His  pure  and  gentle  precepts,  though 
He  spake  as  never  man  spake;  it  is 
neither  the  light  which  He  diffused  aa  a 
great  teacher,  nor  the  life  which  He  led  aa 
our  great  pattern,  nor  the  death  which  He 
suffered  as  Aie  great  martyr:  but  it  ia 
the  BLOOD  which  He  shed  as  a  propitia- 
toiy  sacrifice  that  redeems  a  man  to  Qod. 
Ijet  this  be  graven  upon  your  hearts  as 
with  an  iron  pen,  and  with  the  point  of  a 
diamond ! 

You  know  that  Scripture  uniformly 
testifies,  that  the  ransom  which  the  Son 
of  Man  paid  was  His  own  life.  But  it  is 
very  worthy  of  regard  how  firequently  it 
is  described  by  this  name  of  bloob.  In 
the  Books   of  Exodus,  Leviticus,   and 
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Numbers,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Heb- 
rews, 70a  may  see  what  a  value  was  at- 
tached to  blood  under  the  Old  Testament. 
No  manner  of  blood  was  to  be  eaten, 
because  the  life  is  in  the  blood,  and  it  is 
the  blood  that  maketh  atonement  for  the 
soal;  only  by  blood  could  offences  be 
lemoTed;  in  tlie  blood  lay  the  essence  of 
the  sacrifices  for  sin ;  with  blood  was  the 
altar  in  all  its  parts  sprinkled ;  and  with 
Uood  was  the  house  cleansed ;  and  blood 
was  put  upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear, 
and  upon  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
and    upon  the  great  toes  of  the  right 
feel  of  Aaron  and  bis  sons ;   and  with 
Mood   were  garments   sanctified;    and 
the  book,  and  all  the  people,  both  the 
tabemade  also,  and  all  the  Tessels  of 
the  ministry,  were  sprinkled  with  blood ; 
yea,  "almost  all  things  were  by  the  law 
purged  with  blood."    Hear  now  the  st^le 
o(  the  New  Testament:    "This  is  my 
blood,  shed  for  many.**    "  We  have  re- 
demption through  His  blood,  the  forgire- 
oess  of  sins."    "  God  hath  purchased  His 
Cfanrch  with  His  own  blood.**   "  The  blood 
of  Jesus  deanseth  from  all  sin.'*    *'  The 
Mood  of  Christ  purgeth  the  conscience.*' 
**  Peace  through  the  blood  of  His  cross**' 
**  By  His  own  blood  He  entered  into  the 
holy  place."    **  Having  boldness  to  enter 
into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  J^esus.*' 
**  Te  are  come  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling.*' 
**  Elect  unto  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
Jeeaa  Christ."    '*The  Great  Shepherd, 
through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  cove- 
nant.'' **  Justified  by  His  blood."  "Jesus 
sanctifies  frith  His  own  blood.**    <*  They 
orercame  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.** 
"*  Glotbed  with  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood.** 
Tluoae  arrayed  in  white  robes  in  heaven, 
**  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb ;"  and  their  hymn  is,  "  Unto  Him 
that  loved  ua,  and  washed  us  from  our 
siaa  In  His  own  blood." 

Wbj  19  the  Saviour's  blood  thus  pro- 
minently, in  both  dispensations,  pressed 
oa  <mr  attention  ?  One  end  which  this 
mode  of  expression  serves,  is  to  certify 
to  na  the  reality  of  His  death.  It  is 
plaeed  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
that  tlie  fact  on  which  hangs  our  ever- 
l^^t^ny  hope  was  verily  accomplished. 
Wtes  He  of  Calvary  ceased  to  speak 


and  to  breathe.  He  did  not  fall  into  a 
swoon  or  a  trance,  but  He  did  Ailly  atone 
for  sin  by  actually  pouring  out  His  soul 
unto  death,  for  His  blood  flowed,  and  He 
yielded  up  the  ghost.  We  see  His  heart 
pierced,  and  the  blood  drawn  off;  and  we 
know  that  the  penalty  has  been  borne, 
and  our  peace  secured. 

I  suggest  two  additional  reasons  for 
this  interesting  phraseology. 

First,  That  we  may  be  constantly  re- 
mioded  of  the  mamur  of  His  death.  It  is 
remarkable  that  our  salvation  is  so  often 
represented  as  dependent  on  that  precise 
and  peculiar  kind  of  death  which  Jesus 
endured.  It  was  not  natural^  but  effect- 
ed by  violence.  It  was  not  by  hanging 
or  suffocation ;  it  was  bloody.  He  gave 
His  back  to  the  smiters,  and  their 
scourges  drew  blood.  He  exposed  His 
face  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair ; 
they  tore,  and  His  cheeks  streamed  with 
blood.  The  soldiers  plaited  a  crown  of 
thorns,  and  with  a  reed  they  forced  it 
into  the  temples  of  His  head  till  blood 
flowed.  With  nails  and  spikes  they  fas- 
tened His  legs  and  arms  to  the  tree,  and 
blood  poured  freely  from  the  wounds. 
In  the  cold  night,  when  He  agonized  in 
the  garden.  He  sweat  a  bloody  sweat, 
which  gushed  through  the  pores,  and 
dropped  in  clots  upon  the  ground.  As 
He  hung  upon  the  cross.  His  body  was 
fUll  of  stripes,  and  besmeared  with  blood ; 
and  ere  the  sun  set,  His  side  was  pierced 
with  a  spear,  and  forthwith  issued  blood 
and  water.  Oh !  the  shame  and  the  pain 
had  been  exquisite  to  a  mere  man  I  The 
Benefiuitor  of  the  race  was  treated  as  a 
hateful  slave,  and  persecuted  as  a  felon. 
Conscious  of  innocence,  of  benevolence, 
of  the  greatest  love  to  His  enemies,  the 
buffetings  of  His  body  were  only  emblems 
of  the  grievous  wounds  with  which  His 
soul  was  stabbed.  But  He  was  God ;  and 
His  divinity,  while  it  upheld  Him  under 
sorrows  inconceivable  by  creatures,  added 
unspeakably  to  the  weight  of  those  sor- 
rows ;  for  He  b&w,,  in  their  flill  extent  and 
their  exceeding  sinfulness,  and  He  de- 
tested with  a  perfect  hatred,  the  countless 
sins  which  He  was  bearing ;  and  He  well 
knew  the  value  of  the  Father's  love, 
which  was  that  day  withdrawn.     Think, 
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Christians,  think  of  Christ  voluntarily 
lying  down  in  the  hottest  Airnace  of  ren- 
.  geance  (with  hell  belching  forth  its  sul- 
phar,  and  men  Inrenting  instruments  of 
torture,)  undertaking  to  extinguish  ^e 
wrath  of  Heaven  and  the  flames  of  sin 
with  His  heart's  blood  I 

Second,  In  order  to  affect  us,  to  excite  to 
penitence,  gratitude,  and  love.  Were  we 
told  of  a  person  undergoing  privations  on 
our  account,  aye,  and  submitting  to  death, 
hearts  of  adamant  would  feel.  But  how 
much  more  intense  would  be  the  feeling 
did  we  really  see  him  bleeding,  despoiled  of 
hit  life-blood  for  our  sakes !  The  spectacle 
of  blood  shed  is  always  most  moving. 
What  must  have  been  the  emotions  of  a 
devout  Jew  in  attending  on  the  daily 
ministrations  of  the  sanctuary  I  When 
he  looked  on  the  blood  of  the  harmless 
goats,  lambs,  bullocks,  heifers,  how  pow* 
eriVilly  was  he  reminded  at  once  of  the 
desert  of  sin,  and  of  God's  mercy  in  pro- 
viding a  substitute  lor  the  sinner  1  As 
blood  everywhere  met  his  eye, — the  warm 
gushing  blood  of  those  helpless  victims, 
—what  a  proof  did  he  behold  of  terrible 
guilt,  and  of  divine  wrath,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  an  atonement,  and  of  the 
doctrine  of  substitution !  80,  dear  breth- 
ren, io  contemplating  the  Antitype  of 
those  sacrifices,  we  see  Christ  evidently 
set  forth  before  us  crudfled— can  our 
eyes  but  weep— can  our  hearts  but  melt, 
and  mourn,  and  rejoice  ?  Gethsemane 
and  Golgotha  furnish  the  strongest  argu* 
ment  against  sin,  the  most  efibctual  in- 
centive to  thanksgiving,  the  most  suc- 
cessful motive  to  holiness.  It  is  the  love 
of  Christ  in  His  bloody  passion,  which 
constrains  the  soul.  We  gaae  upon  the 
Lamb  led  out  to  the  slaughter,  dumb  be- 
fore His  enemies.  But,  ohl  it  is  when  we 
see  Him  BLSBD^the  knife  not  arrested, 
as  Abraham's  was,  but  plunged  into  His 
side — when  we  see  the  red  blood  of  the 
Son  of  God  stream  down — ^be  amazed,  O 
heavens!  what  is  this?  This  has  a  tongue 
which  speaks  home  to  the  hardest,  an 
eloquence  to  convince  the  most  unbeliev- 
ing, that  He  loved  us  with  an  everlasting 
love ;  for  He  has  redeemed  us  to  God  by 
His  blood  1 
I  reserve  tbe  application  of  this  great 


subject  for  the  fencing  of  the  t&bles.  It 
offers  some  simple,  yet  searching,  tests 
for  such  as  would  partake  of  the  Lord*s 
Supper ;  and  it  will  furnish  us  with  mat- 
ter for  affecting  meditation  when  seated 
there.  May  God  apply  to  our  persons, 
and  to  every  part  of  our  services,  the 
precious  blood  of  sprinkling,  that  we 
may  know  His  love,  and  be  accepted  in 
the  Beloved  I    Amen. 


*  The  Ood  that  made  my  heart,  li  He  alooe 
That  of  Himtelf  both  caiue  and  wiU 
Oire  rest  unto  my  thoughts,  and  fill 
Them  full  of  all  content  and  quietness : 

That  so  I  may  possess 

My  soul  in  patience. 
Until  He  find  it  time  to  oall  me  benoe. 

In  Thee,  as  in  my  centre,  shall 

The  lines  of  all  my  longings  fkll ; 
To  Thee,  as  to  mine  anchor,  surely  tied 

My  ship  shall  safely  ride. 

On  Thee,  as  on  my  bed 
Of  soft  repose,  I'll  rest  my  weary  head. 
Thou,  Thou  alone,  shall  be  my  whole  desire ; 

I'll  nothing  else  require 

But  Thee,  or  for  thy  sake. 
In  Thee  I'U  sleep  secure ;  and  when  I  wake 

Thy  glorious  face  shall  satisfy 

The  longing  of  my  looking  eye. 
Ill  roll  myself  on  Thee  as  on  my  rock. 

When  threatening  dangers  mock.** 

School  o/tke  Beart. 


BBLF-COVCEIT. 

A  great  deal  of  discomfort  arises  from 
over-sensitiveness  about  what  many  may 
say  of  you,  or  your  actions.  This  re- 
quires to  be  blunted. 

Consider  whether  anything  that  you 
can  do  will  have  much  connexion  «ith 
what  they  will  say.  And  besides,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  they  will  say  any- 
thing at  all  about  you. 

Many  unhappy  persons  seem  to  im- 
agine that  they  are  always  in  an  amphi- 
theatre, with  the  assembled  world  as 
spectators;  whereas,  all  the  time  they 
are  playing  ta  empty  benches. 

The  heart  of  man  seeks  for  sympathy, 
and  each  of  us  craves  a  recognition  of  his 
talents  and  his  labours.  But  this  craving 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  morbid,  unless 
it  be  constantly  kept  in  check  by  calm 
reflection  on  its  vanity,  or  by  dwelling 
upon  the  very  different  and  fkr  higher 
motives  which  should  actuate  us. 

That  man  has  fallen  into  a  pitiable 
state  of  moral  sickness,  in  whose  eyes  the 
good  opinion  of  his  feUowmen  is  the  test 
of  merit,  and  their  applause  the  prindpsi 
reward  for  exertion. — Bemmiacauxt  of 
Thougkt  and  Feeling* 
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THOUGHTS  UPON  THE  DAY  OF  JUDGMENT. 

{Continwdfinmpage  40.) 

**  And  I  Mw  a  great  white  throne,  and  Him  that  .sat  on  it,  from  whose  fiwe  the  earth  and  the 
hearen  fled  away;  and  there  was  found  no  place  for  them.  And  I  aaw  the  dead,  small  and  great, 
stand  before  God :  avd  tbb  books  wbbk  opsn ko  ;  and  another  hook  was  opened*  which  is  the  boolc  of 
lif« :  and  tlie  dead  were  Judged  out  of  those  things  which  were  written  in  the  books,  according  to 
tb«ir  works.  And  the  sea  gare  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it ;  and  death  and  hell  delirered  up  the 
d«td  which  were  in  them :  and  the/  were  Judged  every  man  according  to  their  works  "—Bit.  zx. 
11.13. 


Ix  oar  former  paper  upon  "  that  great 
ftnd  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,"  in  whose 
transactions  eyery  one  of  us  shall  take  a 
part,  we  endeavoured  to  shew  you  from 
Scripture,  that  its  chief  design  and  pur- 
pose was  to  rereal  to  the  intelligent 
uQirerse  the  history  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Jesus  Christ  over  the  world ; — 
that  for  this  end  each  person  would 
be  examined,  and  his  real  character 
proved  upon  evidence ;— and  that  we 
could  understand  many  reasons  why 
"  God  had  committed  all  judgment  **  to 
Jesas  Christ;  **  because  He  was  the  Son 
of  man,"  as  well  as  "  the  Son  of  God." 

We  proceed  with  the  consideration  of 
this  solemn  subject.  May  He  who  is  then 
to  be  our  Judge,  and  who  is  now  "mighty 
to  save,"  so  bless  our  meditations,  as  that 
they  shall  help  to  prepare  our  souls  to 
meet  Him  t 

Who  are  to  be  judged?  We  reply, 
noi  ind  fallen  angtU, 

All  men  will  stand  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ.  This  fact  requires 
no  proof.  If  the  government  of  Jesus 
Christ  over  men  is  then  to  be  revealed, 
it  is  clear  that  all  men,  without  exception, 
most  be  judged.  So  linked,  indeed,  is 
the  history  of  each  man  with  that  of 
others, — as, for  instance,  the  tempter  with 
the  tempted,  the  oppressed,  with  the  op- 
pressor, the  teacher  with  the  taught,  the 
child  with  the  parent ; — so  necessarily  is 
each  man's  condition  and  character  af- 
fected by  that  of  all  who  have  gone  before 
him,  up  to  his  first  parents ;— so  truly  do 
sH  hnmsm  beings  make  up  one  race,  one 
famiiy, — ^the  life  of  each  member  being 
more  or  leas  connected  with  that  of  every 
oiber.—thiit  the  knowledge  of  the  real 
history  of  even  one  man,  implies  an  ex- 
amination into  the  real  history  of  the 
vbole  human  race.   And  we  shall  possess, 


for  the  first  time,  a  true  history  of  the 
whole  world,  when  we  shall  truly  under- 
stand the  history  of  each  person,  family, 
and  kingdom  in  it ;  and  so  also  shall  we 
possess  the  true  history  of  each  individual 
part  only  when  we  know  its  relationship 
to  the  great  whole ;  and  of  events,  when 
we  perceive  what  bearing  they  have  had 
on  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
history  is  that  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  questioned  how  far  the  sins 
of  Uie  people  of  God,  which  have  for 
ever  been  pardoned,  shall  be  brought  up 
and  revealed  at  judgment.  But  we  see 
no  reason  whatever  why  this  should  not 
be  the  case,  and  every  reason  why  it 
should.  We  might,  beforehand,  have 
thought  it  more  likely  that  God  should 
not  have  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  ex- 
posed in  the  light  of  all  coming  ages,  the 
sins  of  his  most  eminent  servants,  such 
as  those  of  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  or 
of  Peter  and  Paul.  But  He  has  told  the 
whole  truth  regarding  them  for  our  warn- 
ing and  instruction;  and  so  shall  the 
whole  truth  be  told  regarding  every 
saint  at  judgment,  "that  no  flesh  may 
glory  in  His  presence;"  and  that  the 
reality  of  the  wickedness  of  the  old  man 
may  be  proven,  as  well  as  the  reality  of 
the  holiness  of  the  "new  man  created  in 
Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works."  And 
what  saint  can  be  unwilling  to  have  re- 
vealed what  he  was,  that  so  the  glorious 
grace  of  Jesus  may  be  made  the  more 
manifest,  as  the  sole  cause  of  what  he  has 
become,  and  will  continue  to  be  for  ever 
and  ever  ? 

Fallen  angels  shall  also  be  judged  upon 
that  day: "  For  God  spared  not  the  angels 
that  sinned,  but  cast  them  down  to 
hell,  and  delivered  them  into  chains  of 
darkness,  to  be  reserved  unto  judg- 
ment."   "  And   the  angels  which  kept 
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not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their 
own  habitation,  He  hath  reserved  in 
everlasting  chains,  under  darkness, 
unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day." 
Under  what  dispensation  these  first 
sinned  against  God,  we  cannot  tell 
All  we  know  from  the  information  given 
us  hy  God,  is,  that  they  have  been  per- 
mitted to  exercise  their  power  in  thia 
world,  on  the  side  of  evil,  ever  since  the 
creation  of  man.  Satan,  the  adversary, 
the  tempter,  the  enemy,  who  is  the  head 
of  these  principalities  and  powers,  has 
been  a  *Miar  and  murderer  from  the 
beginning ;"  and  in  every  age  and  clime, 
in  the  bosom  of  every  family,  and  in  the 
heart  of  every  individual,  he  and  his 
wicked  spirits  have  advanced  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  with  indomitable  persever- 
ance, untiring  energyi  ceaseless  hate, 
and  "all  deceivableness  and  unrighteous- 
ness in  them  that  perish."  Fallen  angels 
having  thus  taken  so  dreadful  a  part 
in  the  history  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and 
being  responsible  for  all  they  do,  shall 
be  tried  at  judgment ;  and  what  a  reve- 
lation must  their  trial  be  of  the  character, 
and  of  the  hellish  plots  and  machinations, 
of  those  enemies  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
Church! 

In  our  former  remarks  upon  this  sub- 
ject, we  have  reminded  our  readers  of  the 
individuality  of  the  examination  at  the  last 
day, — how  •*  every  one  of  us  must  give  an 
account  of  himself  to  God ;"  and  **  receive 
the  things  done  in  his  body,  according 
to  what  he  hath  done,  whether  good  or 
evil ;"  and  also,  how  each  fact  shall  be 
proved  upon  evidence  whose  truth  cannot 
be  questioned.  Upon  that  day,  mere 
assertions  will  not  be  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  right  or  the  wrong  condition 
of  any  one  before  the  judgment-seaL 
The  universe  must  know  the  truth. 
Evidence  must,  therefore,  be  adduced 
wliich  will  "convince  all;"  and  that 
evidence,  too,  shall  be  sifted.  Before  the 
dread  sentence  is  passed,  of  *<  Depart,  ye 
cursed! "  or  the  joyous  invitation  issued, 
of  "Come,  ye  blessed!"  overwhelming 
proof  will  demonstrate  the  righteous 
ground  on  which  each  individual  shall  take 
his  place  among  the  multitude  on  the  left 
hund,  or  the  greater  multitude  on  the 


right.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  discover  any 
sources  of  evidence  for  the  detection  and 
discrimination  of  character. 


"  Thb  Books  shall  bb  Opbnbd." 

1.— TAe  Book  of  Providence  shall  be 
opened,— In  this  book  has  been  recorded, 
and  from  its  pages  shall  be  revealed,  by 
Jesus  Christ,  everything  which  has  been 
done  to  us,  and  for  us,  by  Himself,  since 
the  hour  of  our  birth  till  that  of  our 
death.  Every  temporal  mercy  or  spiritual 
blessing  bestowed  by  Him— every  advice 
given  by  ministers,  relations,  or  friends 
—every  Sabbath  which  dawned  upon  us 
— every  stirring  of  conscience  within  us 
— every  visitation  of  sickness  or  domestic 
affliction — every  item,  in  short,  of  that 
immense  sum  of  things  which,  in  His 
providence  or  by  His  grace,  were  given 
us  each  successive  hour  of  life,  and  which 
were  intended  to  mould  our  charactera 
according  to  the  will  of  God  ;•— all  shall  be 
revealed  at  judgment,  that  the  universe 
may  know  what  Jesus  Christ,  the  King, 
has  really  done  for  each  one  of  His  sub- 
jects, amd  what '  each  subject  haa  been, 
and  done,  in  relation  to  Him ! 

2.  The  Book  of  Memory  shall  be  opened* 
-^An  awful  volume!   It  seems  almost 
certain  that  anything  once  known  to  us 
must  for  ever  abide  in  memory,  and  can 
never  be  absolutely  and  for  ever  lost. 
Out  of  sight  it  may  be,  but  never  really 
out  of  mind.     It  may  appear  to  be  dead, 
though  it  only  sleeps,  ready  to  start  into 
vigorous  life  when  touched  by  some  hand 
which  can  reach  it  in  the  dim  mysterious 
recess  where  it  lies  concealed.      It  is 
thus,  that  before  returning,  after  a  long 
absence,  to  the  home  of  our  early  life, 
we  are  unable  to  discover  any  page  in 
the  volume  of   our  memory    inscribed 
with  more  than  a  few  incidents  which 
filled  up  those  heyday  years  of  gladness. 
Every  page  seems  a  blank,  or  its  records, 
if  not  obliterated,  can  hardly  be  traced. 
But  when  we  do  return,  what  a  magic 
influence  is  exercised    by   every    tree, 
rock,  and  stream,  and  by  the  old  home 
itself  of  which  these  but  form  a  part  t 
The  history  of  days  and  years  now  glow 
with  the  vividness  of  first  imprefsions. 
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where,  ontil  now,  all  waa  so  iDdistinct  and 
illegible.  Old  familiar  Toices  ring  in  our 
ears— beloved  faces  of  those  dead  long 
ago  gaze  upon  us  as  of  yore»  and  their 
forma  flit  before  our  xpoist  eye.  But  were 
Dot  these  things  all  the  while  in  our 
memory,  though  not  noticed  by  us  until 
called  forth  hy  fitting  circumstances? 
Aod  haye  we  not  seen  evidence  of  the 
same  mysterioua  life  of  the  past  within 
us,  when  in  extreme  old  age  a  second 
childhood  awakens  all  the  incidents  of 
the  first ; — when  memory,  like  an  aurora, 
irradiates  the  sky,  otherwise  dark  and 
wintry,  revealing  the  scenes  of  early 
days,  which,  until  now,  were  quite  for- 
gotten? More  wonderful  still  !->it  is 
certain  that  things  once  known,  which 
seemed  in  health  to  have  been  as  lost  to 
memory  as  if  they  had  never  heen  heard 
of,  are  suddenly  recalled,  and  appear  in 
all  their  former  life  and  freshness,  when 
ferer  touches  tlie  brain  with  her  delirious 
band  The  sick  man,  in  his  ravings, 
speaks  perhaps  a  language  known  in  his 
infancy,  but  unknown  in  riper  years,  and 
Tecals  incidents  belonging  to  a  period 
which  was  a  total  hlank  during  his  days 
of  robust  health.  And  what  does  all 
this  prove,  but  the  momentous  truth, 
that  anything  which  once  was  done — 
which  we  have  ever  thought,  or  uttered, 
or  known — which  was  ever  inscribed  in 
the  book  of  memory,  remains  there  en- 
graven in  characters  more  permanent 
than  those  which,  cut  deep  in  the  hoary 
moQumenta  of  Egypt,  have  outlived 
teeming  centuries  of  human  history! 
Darkness  may  cover  the  page;  hut  as 
with  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  can  every 
letter  be  illuminated  hy  some  trifle,  such 
as  a  note  of  music — ^the  tone  of  some 
▼oice — 

"  The  labile  amell  which  spring  Hnbinds, 
Oread  pause  abrupt  of  midnight  winds,— 
An  e«ho  or  a  dream  I" 

And  80  may  it  be  at  judgment ;  by  the 
extension  of  the  same  kind  of  power,  may 
oar  whole  life,  in  its  minutest  details,  pass 
before  our  eyes — each  minute  of  it  deliv- 
ering its  own  history  of  word  or  deed — of 
things  done  or  things  received — and  each 
recognized  as  true  by  the  possessor  ol 
them  all.    Thus^  each  man  is  now,  whe- 


ther he  wills  it  or  not,  unconsciously 
writing,  or,  if  we  may  so  express  it, 
Daguerreotypingy  his  own  biography, — his 
whole  life  forming  a  work  of  more  import- 
tance,  to  himself  at  least,  than  any  other 
in  the  universe,— each  volume  a  year, 
each  chapter  a  month,  each  day  or  hour  * 
a  page.  Memory  will  read  the  whole, 
and  be  compelled  to  feel  that  every  word 
is  true.  It  is  strange,  too,  how  rapid — 
reasoning  from  analogy— such  a  review 
may  be,  without  diminishing  from  its 
distinctness.  States  of  being,  or  succes- 
sive acts,  which  occupied  long  periods  of 
time,  may  very  rapidly  be  recalled  in 
all  their  minute  features.  In  moments 
of  sudden  peril,  when  death  seemed  ap- 
proaching, how  ftrequently  have  men, 
even  here^  beheld,  in  a  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  the  great  features  of  their  whole  life 
like  a  panorama  passing  before  their 
mind's  eye !  And  thus  at  judgment,  clear, 
yet  rapid— intensely  real  and  vivid,  yet 
sudden  as  light — may  the  life  of  the  boy, 
and  the  man,  and  the  patriarch,  fVom  the 
first  till  the  last  moment  of  conscious 
and  responsible  existence  upon  earth,  be 
presented  to  the  mind  with  a  self-evi- 
dencing power  of  truth,  which  cannot, 
which  dare  not,  be  denied  or  resisted. 
Jesus  Christ  will  speak  to  the  man  from 
wiihin  the  man,  and,  with  irresistible 
power,  say  to  him,  "  5o«,  remember  t" 

S.  The  Book  of  Conscience  shall  be  opened, 
— ^This  will  afford  abundant  evidence, 
when  read  along  with  the  books  of  mem- 
ory and  providence,  of  the  witness  which 
was  in  every  man's  soul  for  the  moral 
government  of  God,  and  which  ever  ac* 
cused  or  excused  his  own  life.  That 
tremendous  power  which  has  dogged  the 
murderer  in  his  flight, — ^following  him 
across  the  seas— tracking  him  to  his  re- 
fuge in  some  solitary  island  or  savage 
wilderness ;— that  presence  which,  like  an 
evil  spirit  from  another  world,  has  dis- 
turbed the  guilty  in  the  midst  of  his  fes- 
tivities, or  sat  heavily  on  liis  soul,  brood- 
ing over  him  in  his  slumbers  as  a  horrible 
night-mare,  until  he  has  started  up  in 
the  agony  of  despair ;— that  judge  which 
has  made  kings  tremble  on  their  thrones, 
and  ruffians  shiver  in  their  silent  cells ; — 
that  awful  voice  will  be  allowed  to  speak 
d2 
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out  with  the  power,  as  well  as  with  the 
authority,  which  belongs  to  it.  It  will 
pass  judgment  upon  all  the  facts  in  each 
man's  life,  which,  for  the  first  time,  shall 
then  he  fully  and  fairly  submitted  to  it ; 
and  eacli  page  in  memory's  book  will 
find  a  corresponding  page  in  the  hook  of 
conscience,  in  "  the  day  when  God  shall 
judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ." 
A  thousand  excuses  shall  be  silenced  by 
it,  and  false  hopes  crushed,  and  a  fiery 
law  go  forth  to  destroy  all  the  coverings 
which  the  deceitful  heart  has  drawn  over 
its  0¥m  wilful  and  desperate  wickedness. 

4.  "  Another  book  shall  be  opened, 
which  is  the  Book  of  Life,** — In  this  book 
are  inscribed  the  names  and  characters  of 
all  God's  people,  and  the  evidence  of 
the  reality  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  and 
obedience  to  Him.  '*  Blessed  are  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord ;  yea,  saith 
the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from 
their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them  I  **  These  works,  which  are  the  evi- 
dence, results,  and  rewards  of  faith,  are 
recorded  by  that  same  Spirit  through 
whose  power  alone  the  soul  has  lived, 
believed,  and  been  enabled  to  bring  forth 
such  fruit  to  the  praise  of  the  glory 
of  God  by  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  book 
of  life  shall  be  found  recorded  by  the 
omniscient  Holy  Spirit  of  Truth,  that 
secret  life  of  every  saint  which  until 
now  had  been  "  hid  vrith  Christ  in  God." 
Then  shall  be  revealed  the  reality  of  their 
repentance  and  inward  renewal  of  soul, 
and  the  sincerity  of  their  love  to  God 
and  to  His  people ;— their  secret  prayers, 
thanksgivings,  confessions,  and  interces- 
sions, and  holy  communion  with  God  ; — 
their  plans,  longings,  and  sacrifices  for 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  the 
glory  of  God  upon  earth ; — their  deeds  of 
charity  for  Christ,— every  prison  entered, 
every  naked  one  clothed,  hungry  one  fed, 
or  offences  forgiven,  from  love  to  Him  who 
loved  them  and  gave  Himself  for  them : 
that  whole  character,  in  short,  which  is 
the  result  of  union  with  Christ,  the  real- 
ity of  which  the  world  doubts  or  denies, 
but  which  alone  is  life, — all  this  will  be 
evidenced  to  the  universe  from  what  is 
recorded  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life ! 

Are   these   sources  of  evidence  not 


sufficient  wherewith  to  determine,  to  the 
conviction  of  the  universe,  each  man's 
character  at  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day?  Should  more  be  required,  many 
other  witnesses  may  be  summoned,  if 
necessary,  before  the  white  throne. 
Satan  and  wicked  spirits  are  ready  to 
accuse  the  sinner,  and  to  ^rove  how  be 
yielded  to  temptation,  became  habit  and 
repute  in  sin,  and  a  willing  and  actire 
instrument  for  destroying  others.  True, 
Satan  is  a  liar;  but  is  this  testimony  a 
lie  ?  Can  these  accusations,  if  fifilse,  be 
disproved?  Can  Christ  be  appealed  to 
either  as  to  their  falsehood,  or  for  exculp- 
atory evidences  of  genuine  repentance,  or 
new  life  ?  And  holy  angels,  too,  are  there, 
who  can  testify  as  to  whether  this  man 
ever  gave  them  joy  as  a  true  penitent, 
was  ever  the  object  of  their  miniatrations 
as  an  heir  of  salvation,  or  was  known  to 
them  as  a  fellow-worker  in  Christ's  king- 
dom upon  earth.  Relations,  friends,  neigh* 
hours,  church  menibers,  shall  also  be  there, 
to  tell  what  was  the  manner  of  his  life 
in  the  family,  in  society,  or  in  the 
"  household  of  God."  What  was  he  as 
a  father,  husband,  or  child  ?  What  ex- 
ample did  he  set?  What  temper  and 
conduct  did  he  manifest  at  home  ?  What 
influence  did  he  exert  as  a  companion? 
Did  he  lead  to  hell  or  heaven  ?  What  did 
Christians  find  him  to  be  as  a  fellow- 
Christian  ?  Was  he  cruel  and  covetous, 
slothful  and  indifierent,  uncharitable  and 
censorious, — or  loving,  zealous^  and  self- 
denying,  the  author  of  peace,  and  lorer 
of  concord,  a  friend  and  brother?  Oh! 
surely,  without  dwelling  longer  upon  this 
point,  it  is  very  evident  that  even  now 
we  can  easily  see  how  there  shall  be  no 
want  of  means  at  the  great  day  of  judg- 
ment, by  which,  without  any  revelation 
from  the  unerring  and  all-seeing  Judge 
himself,  each  man's  character  may  be 
searched  and  known  to  its  inmost  depths, 
and  in  all  its  minute  details  revealed,  so 
''that  every  work  shall  be  brought  into 
judgment  with  every  secret  thing,  whether 
it  be  good  or  evil  1" 

And  here  we  shall  pause  for  the 
present,  with  the  intention,  however, 
of  resuming  this  solemn  subject  in  oar 
next  number.    But,  oh !  reader,  whoever 
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voQ  lie,  let  US  entreat  of  you  to  ex- 
wioe  your  pcesent  life;  and  we  ask, 
Wbether  you  think  it  possible  that  it 
OB  afford  tnj  evidence  upon  that  day,  of 
sDOiK  lore  to  Jesus  Christ  ? — anytJiing 
vhicb  can  wamnt  the  Judge  to  say  to 
jet,  '*Weli  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
TiDt?"— anything  in  your  aims,  wishes, 
IHnposes,  pursuits,  endeavours,  which 
^ritieooe  the  existence,  in  the  least  de- 
^,  of  that  kind  of  life  which  is  the 
Insult  of  being  bom  and  sanctified  by 
'Mi  Spirit,  and  cannot  otherwise  be 
iiwnmtedfor? 

Hon"  many  shrink  from  the  examina- 
tion nov/  but  it  must  take  place  then. 
li  it  Dot  wiser  to  know  your  sins,  and 
*t«  year  daoger  now,  when  the  one  can 
'e  p&rdoned,  and  the  other  averted, — 
'^^'U,  for  the  first  time,  to  awake  to  a 
5<iae  of  both,  when  your  sins  can  never 
fl^we  be  removed,  and  your  danger,  if 
i^  must  end  in  everlasting  ruin  ?  We 
kite  many  foreshadowings  of  judgment 
rsftaled  to  us  by  Christ ;  and  we  have 
the  Tmavailing  pleadings  of  those  who 
iifHK  to  be  recognized  as  among  His 
tri^rcdf.  •'  Lord,  Lord  1"  cry  some,  "  open 
tai!*  These  are  not  infidels,  but  pro- 
^rtsed  believers  in  Christ's  supreme  au- 
t'oority.  *<Lordy  hast  thou  not  taught 
»oar  streeU?— open  to  us!'*  is  the 
M  of  those  who  heard  the  truth  spoken, 
it  iDar  be  by  Jesus  personally ;  at  all 
'^eiis,  who  had  the  privilege,  and 
•^  not  neglect  it,  of  hearing  the  word 
tnr^hei  "Lord,  have  we  not  eaten  and 
-TTik  in  thy  presence  ? — open  to  us !" 
'rp^vt  to  Others  sufiicient  evidence  of 
^'v^Qdihip  for  the  Bedeemer;  and  a 
I'^Eifol  aigument  in  favour  of  those 
'^,  perhaps,  followed  Him  in  Judea, 
^i  saw  His  person,  heard  His  words, 
r^  m  at  meat  with  Him  as  « His 
c^iar  {riends."  And  it  may  seem  an 
'V^lsj  valid  plea  with  those  who  now 
-'•*  cQly  profess  to  acknowledge  Him  as 
^  H.  and  hear  HLs  Word  preached,  but 
*  >  sit  at  the  holy  table  of  communion. 
urd,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy 
'^^s,  and  in  thy  name  cast  out  devils, 
"4  done  many  wonderful  works  ?— open 
'  ^  •''  Thus  could  Judas  plead ;  and 
-'.ji  mm,  perhaps,  who  had  the  gift 
•  toiracles  without  tbe  grace  of  God ; 


or  many  more  who  have  rare  gifts  of 
talent,  genius,  eloquence^  which  have 
been  so  used  as  to  do  good  to  others; 
and  who,  by  many  wonderful  works,  have 
cast  out  '*evU  possessions"  of  wicked 
principles  and  practices  from  others, 
while  evil,  nevertheless,  possessed  them- 
selves. And  with  as  imposing  claims 
many  too  may  seek  admittance  to 
God's  kingdom,  because  they  */gave 
their  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  or  their 
bodies  to  be  burned."  Yet,  alas  I  to  each 
and  all  such  pleadings,  Jesus  shall  reply, 
with  perfect  truth,  justice,  and  mercy, 
**  /  know  you,  not !  Depart  from  me,  all 
ye  workers  of  iniquity  1"  But  if  so^  we 
ask  you,  reader,  what  evidence  of  Christian 
life  can  you  adduce  better,  or  mart  MaHS" 
factory  than  all  this  f  Nothing,  be  as- 
sured, will  be  accepted  which  does  not 
prove  a  new  heart,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  existence  in  the  soul  of  love  to  Jesue 
Christ,  "  LovBST  thou  Mx  ?  "  will  be  the 
grand  question;  the  truthful  reply  to 
which  will  determine  our  real  state  on 
that  great  day.  Hence,  while  the  evi- 
dence of  doing  wonderful  works,  or  of 
giving  our  body  to  be  burned,  is  rejected 
as  worthless,  inasmuch  as  the  one  proves 
only  the  existenee  of  power,  and  the  other 
of  what  ma^pr  be  but  a  sacrifice  to  self;  and 
not  to  the  Saviour,— yet  the  gift  of  a  ctip 
of  cold  water  to  a  disciple  for  the  sake  of 
the  Matter,  will  suffice  to  open  the  doors 
of  heaven,  because  affording  evidence  of 
the  heart  which  loves  Jesus,  and  for  which 
heaven  has  been  prepared.  "  Cbme^  ye 
blessed  of  my  Father  I  Inasmudh  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  my  disci- 
ples, ye  have  dott#  U  unto  Me  /"  "  If  any 
man  love  not  theJ^rd  Jesus  Christ,  let 
him  be  accursed  I'" 


Oh  I  leave  thyself  to  God^.  ipid  if,  Indeed, 
'Tis  given  thee  to  perform  so  vast  a  task, 
TMnk  not  at  all.  think  not,  but  kneel  and  a$k  t 
Oh !  Mend,  by  thought  was  nevex  creature  freed 
From  any  ain,  from  any  mortal  heed : 
Be  patient  I  not  by  thought  canst  thoa  devise 
What  course  of  life  for  thee  is  right  and  wise ; 
It  win  be  written  up,  and  thou  wilt  read. 
Oft  like  a  sudden  pencil  of  rich  light. 
Piercing  the  thickest  umbrage  of  the  wood. 
Still  short,  amidst  our  troubles  infinite. 
The  Spirit's  voice  i  oft  like  the  balmy  flood 
Of  noon,  surprise  the  universal  night 
With  gk)ry,  aad  make  all  things  sweet  and  good. 
Thomas  Bckbidob.   . 
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DB.  CHALMERS'  CORRESPONDENCE.* 


There  is  nothing  very  striking  in  these 
letters.  The  same  number  collected  from 
the  ordinary  correspondence  of  any  of 
our  well  educated  and  pious  Scotch 
clergymen  would  probably  exhibit  a 
style  as  pleasing,  expressions  as  felici- 
tous, thoughts  as  original,  and  views  of 
divine  truth  as  profound  and  edifying, 
as  we  meet  with  in  this  volume.  And 
yet  we  have  perused  the  letters  with 
heartfelt  delight,  just  because  tl|ey  were 
written  by  one  of  the  most  estimable  of 
men.  We  never  searched  for,  or  cared 
to  find,  in  such  a  species  of  literature, 
evidences  of  genius— flights  of  eloquence 
— or  laboured  philosophic  thought ;  but 
rather  the  easy  flow  of  heart  and  soul, 
like  a  gentle  stream,  "  wandering  at  its 
own  sweet  will/' — or  the  embodiments  of 
quiet  chats  by  the  fireside,  with  nothing 
to  disturb  the  calm  but 

*  The  low  flapplnff  of  the  flame. 
Or  the  kettle  with  its  undersong.'* 

In  this  new  volume  of  correspondence 
we  have  those  features  of  Chalmers' 
character  repeated  with  which  the  **  Me- 
moir "  has  made  even  strangers  familiar, 
and  which  made  "  the  old  man  elo- 
quent "  so  much  beloved  in  private,  and 
BO  thoroughly  trusted  in  public  life.  As 
a  mere  '*  natural  man,"  Chalmers  would 
have  been,  as  he  says  of  the  amiable 
Lord  Jeffrey,  "one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens." But  he  became  a  rare  specimen 
of  humanity  when  his  great  powers  were 
directed,  by  heavenly  wisdom,  to  contrive 
and  accomplish  the  noblest  services  in 
behalf  of  his  fellow-men— and  when  his 
warm  affections,  strong  passions,  and 
iron  will,  were  sanctified,  guided,  con- 
trolled, by  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  truth, 
and  love. 

In  these  letters  we  have  many  evi- 
dences of  that  childlike  simplicity,  and 
transparency  of  character,  which  made 
him  so  fascinating  to  those  who  were 
personally  acquainted  with  him; — that 
love  of  old  places  and  people,  which  made 

•  A  SeUetlon  from  the  Carrtspondence  of  ihe 
late  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D ,  LL  D.  Edited 
bj  hU  Son-in.law,  the  Rev.  William  Ha!«iia, 
LL.D.      EdinbuTKh :  Thoinu  ConstAble  &  Co. 


early  days  and  scenes  always  fresh  in  his 
memory  ;  —  that   singular  benevolence, 
which  never  overlooked  what  was  due  to 
another's    wants,   or  pleasing  to   their 
feelings ; — that  sincerity  and  singleness  of 
purpose  which  might  have  enabled  him 
to  hear  at  any  time  proclaimed  on  the 
house  top  what  he  had  spoken  of  friend 
or  foe,  though  by  him  intended  only  for 
the  ear  in  closets; — that   humility  by 
which  he  was  unconsciously  great,  and 
which  made  him  covet  most  earnestly 
the  prayers  of  the   lowliest   Christian, 
while  the  applause  of  the  world  went 
lightly  past  him ;— that  unwearied  zeal 
which  made  him  embrace  every  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good  in  the  most  ordinary 
sphere  of  labour ; — above  all,  that  faith  in 
God's  will,  and  in  the  certainty,  that  un- 
der His  government  *' right  must  come 
right,"  which  enabled  him,  for  nearly  half- 
a-century  of  public  life,  to  "  steer  his  bark 
right  onward,"  in  fair  or  foul,  storm  and 
sunshine,  with  his  eyes  fixed,  amidst  all 
apparent  tackings  to  and  fro,  upon  the 
great  guiding  star  of  his  life— the  welfare 
of  the  human  race,  through  the  fSuth  and 
obedience  of  the  Gospel !    These  features 
of  his  character— all,  too,  in  beautiful 
keeping  and  proportion — we  see  glowing 
in  this  volume,  as  truly,  if  not  with  the 
same  intensity,  as  in  the  **  Memoirs." 

How  can  we  help  admiring,  revering 
the  memory  of  such  a  man,  had  we 
even  never  known  himl  No  doabt 
he  left  the  Kirk,  and  said  some  verf 
hard  things  against  us;  calling  us,  ten 
years  ago,  **  a  moral  nuiecmce,*' — **  a  ccput 
mortuum,**  and  the  like.  But  in  spite  of 
this, — and  while  we  are  thankful  that 
even  he  could  not  destroy  the  Church 
which  he  had  done  so  much  to  strengthen 
by  his  energy,  and  adorn  by  his  genius, 
—and  while  we  think  that  Church  a  great 
moral  blessing  now  to  the  land,  though 
"dead- heads'*  may,  no  doubt,  be  found 
within  her  pale,— and  in  what  Church 
are  they  wanting  ?— yet  we  should  hoU 
our  *'auld  Eirk"  as  richly  deserving  all 
the  hard  names  given  her  by  the  Doctor, 
tmless  she  could  heartily  forgive  what 
was  said  by  him  in  a  hasty  hour — but 
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what  no  one  now  belieyes,  and  few  even 
remember— and  heartily  love  the  great 
and  good  man  himself,  whose  name  can 
never  more  be  dissociated  from  one  of 
the  most  living  eras  in  our  Church's 
eventful  historj  I 

But  our  readers,  no  doubt,  would 
rather  read  some  of  the  Doctor's  letters, 
than  any  of  our  remarks  upon  him  or 
them.  So  we  shall  select  a  few  passages, 
infitrucOng  from  the  truths  which  they 
express,  or  interesting  from  the  traits  of 
character  in  the  writer  which  they  ex- 
hibit 

Can  anything  shew  a  more  affectionate 
heart,  or  earnest  spirit,  than  the  follow- 
ing, addressed  to  his  friend  and  hearer, 
>Ir.  Thomas  Smith,  Glasgow,  of  whose 
intercourse  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  we  have 
heen  fuUy informed  in  the  "Memoirs?" 
It  is  a  b^utiful  instance  of 

A  pastor's  love« 
"  You  are,  in  one  sense,  the  child  of 
my  anxious  efforts  to  consolidate  and 
ChriitianiBe  you.  I  have  not  the  vanity 
to  think  that  I  began  the  work ;  but  the 
vork  has  made  progress  since  I  knew 
you,  and  I  have  conceived  a  deep  interest 
in  all  its  steps.  I  do  not  know  one  single 
<il8{)ensation  that  would  more  imbitter 
my  heart  than  that  the  work  should 
retrograde.  I  would  feel  all  the  grief  of 
a  bereaved  parent— it  would  spread  a  sad 
desolation  over  my  spirits— it  would  be 
the  cTuelest  of  all  violence  to  my  affec- 
tions for  one,  whom  I  trust  I  shall  long 
hold  sweet  counsel  with  on  earth,  and 
rejoice  with  in  heaven.  Such  is  the  state 
of  my  feelings  towards  you ;  and  I  hope 
that  it  both  explains  and  apologizes  for 
my  extreme  watchfulness  over  you,— a 
watchfulness  which,  I  have  sometimes 
feared,  you  would  dislike  as  obtrusive, 
and  suspicious,  and  troublesome.  Oh  !  my 
dearest  of  all  earthly  associates,  had  the 
happiness  of  our  friendship  been  without 
alloy,  it  would  have  been  too  much  for 
earth;  but  the  malignant  tempter,  whose 
power  you  so  firmly  recognize,  has 
thrown  a  mixture  of  bitterness  into  it- 
lie  has  tried  to  turn  the  whole  to  anguish 
by  railing  before  my  fancy  the  glowing 
image  of  your  apostacy.  Your  kind  epistle 
has  cleared  it  away,  and  I  now  enjoy  a 
precious  interval  of  repose.  All  is  hushed 
and  tranquilized  within  me— and  I  now 
write  fh)m  the  fullness  of  a  heart  which 
feels  no  fear,  and  harbours  no  suspicion.** 

The  following  remarks  (to  the  same 


correspondent)  may  instruct  some  of  our 
readers  upon 

PUBLIC   BALLS. 

"  I  am  quite  assured,  that  if  yon  saw 
it  to  be  against  your  Christian  interest, 
you  would  surrender  every  one  induce- 
ment you  have  at  present  to  attend  them, 
and  keep  studiously  and  determinedly 
away  from  them  altogether.  I  am  fur- 
ther assured,  that  could  I  prove  it  to  be 
as  much  your  duty  to  keep  away  from 
them,  did  they  expose  these  interests  to 
the  hazard^  though  not  to  the  certainty  of 
being  injured,  you  would  be  as  obedient 
to  the  second  demonstration  of  duty  as 
to  the  first. 

"  In  a  word,  I  presume,  (and  it  is  with 
the  most  unfeigned  pleasure,  and  a  heart 
filled  with  affection,  that  I  can  declare 
from  all  I  have  observed  in  you,  how  I 
look  on  the  presumption  as  one  of  the 
surest  and  strongest  I  ever  conceived  on 
any  subject,)  that  should  you  see  it  to  be 
your  duty,  either  on  the  first  ground  or 
on  the  second,  to  refrain  from  going  to 
assemblies,  you  would  not  hesitate  a 
single  moment  to  put  the  principle  of 
forsaking  all  into  effect,  and  bring  your 
habit  of  general  carefulness  to  offend  in 
no  point  whatever  to  bear  on  this  one 
point,  which  we  have  now  selected  for 
consideration. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  there  is  even 
at  this  stage  of  the  business  a  way  in 
which  this  great  initiatory  principle  of 
the  Christian  life  may  be  put  into  exer- 
cise. As  you  would  forsake  all  in  the 
way  of  shunning  what  you  knew  to  be 
sinful,  so  you  may  be  in  readiness  to  for- 
sake all  whenever  what  is  more  doubtful 
shall  be  proved  to  be  sinful.  In  this  state 
of  readiness,  which  it  is  competent  for  you 
at  this  moment  to  put  on,  you  will,  I  am  per- 
suaded, resolve  against,  and  strive  against, 
and  pray  against,  all  partiality  and  all 
hypocrisy;  it  will  be  the  language  of  your 
heart,  '■  Lord,  teach  me  thy  way,  that  I 
may  walk  in  it.'  Cleanse  thou  me  from  the 
secret  fault  of  all  unfair  leaning,  and  all 
wilful  self-deceit.  Let  me  clearly  see  thy 
will,  and  hear  thy  voice ;  and  here  I  am 
in  the  attitude  of  a  servant  to  obey  thy 
orders,  and  be  found  at  the  post  thou  art 
pleased  to  assign  to  me.  It  is  my  busi- 
ness also  to  be  most  careful  in  this  mat- 
ter; woe  be  tmto  me  if  I  wilfully  mislead 
you.  It  is  my  prayer,  my  dearest  of  all 
earthly  friends,  that  much  comfort  and 
direction  may  be  given  to  us  in  this  cor- 
respondence." 

Here  is  a  nice  picture,  with  fine  warm 
colouring  from  his  hand.  It  is  from  a  letter 
to  a  singularly  advanced  Christian  lady, 
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who^  we  belieye,  lies  now  buried  close 
beside  him  :— 

THS  MXMOBT  Of  PSBSORB  AHO  PLA0B8. 

<*  I  have  Tery  much  of  what  I  could 
call  a  picturesque  memory — that  is,  I 
retain  a  yivid  impression  of  all  the  visible 
sceneiy  which  is  spread  around  a  much 
loTed  and  much  regretted  neighbourhood. 
I  hare  at  this  moment  a  panorama  of 
Pairsie  before  the  eye  of  my  fancy :  and 
tlie  Manse,  and  Osnaburgh,  and  the  front 
of  your  father^s  house,  and  Craigfoodle, 
with  the  whole  mountainous  line  which 
defines  your  northern  boundary,  pass  in 
bright  succession  before  me.  I  should 
not  hare  mentioned  this,  but  to  assure 
you,  that  as  the  places  hare  taken  a  riret- 
ted  hold  on  my  memory,  so  the  persons 
hare  taken  an  equally  ftrm  and  obstinate 
hold  of  my  affections.  I  bear  on  my 
heart  a  gireat  degree  of  tenderness  for 
you  all.  I  think  I  see  a  strong  mark  of 
nature  now  in  the  names  that  crowd  so 
many  of  Paul's  Epistles.  His  affection 
for  the  people  drew  him  out  to  name 
them,  and  he  had  a  pleasure  in  so  doing. 
I  feel  the  same  pleasure  in  desiring  you 
to  remember  me  to  Dr.  M'CuUoch  and 
Miss  Collier,*  whom  I  lore  in  the  Lord ; 
Misses  M'CuIloch,  Nancy,  and  Bobina; 
Mr.  Swan,  whose  spiritual  progress  I 
rejdoe  in;  and  last,  though  not  least, 
Alezander  Faterson." 

We  may  mention,  in  passing,  that  the 
Alexander  Paterson  here  alluded  to,  is 
the  missionary  of  Kilmaoy,  whose  life 
we  reTiewed  in  our  last  number.  The 
Doctor,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  (written 
in  1822,)  says  of  him—*'  I  would  not  be 
•urprised  but  Alezander  Paterson,  in 
his  day  and  generation,  shall  be  found 
to  have  mored  more  to  righteousness 
than  many  of  the  most  esteemed  and 
evangelical  clergy  of  our  Church.**  He 
little  thought  then,  that  he^ould  hare 
laboured  with  himself  in  the  West  Port, 
nearly  thirty  years  afterwards. 

In  a  letter  to  BIrs.  Keith  Dunlop, 
(1842,)  he  thus  alludes  to  their  respective 
tidritiial  histories,  and  his  own  simple 
Tiew  of  the  Gospel  ^— 

**  In  one  respect  our  experience  is  vety 
much  at  one.  In  early  life,  my  fellow- 
ships, and,  of  course,  my  preferences, 
were  all  on  the  side  of  that  cold  and 
moderate  system  of  Christianity,  which 
is  sometimes  dignified  by  the  appellation 
of  rationaL   I  have  heard  you  complain, 

•  IVtao  frvqamUy  ndded  at  Dainte,  with  h«r 
MMdlln.Coims. 


that  you  almost  never  heard  any  expovi* 
tion  of  the  evangelical  system  from  the  pul- 
pit ;  and  that  when  that  mode  of  preaching 
be(^une  more  frequent  and  fashionable, 
it  came  upon  you  with  a  sense  of  novelty. 
With  me,  again, — and  here^  perhaps,  we 
differ  in  our  histories, — that  system  waa 
not  unknown,  but  then  it  was  the  object 
of  antipathy  and  distaste ;  and  nothing: 
can  be  more  distinct  than  my  two  mental 
states  in  reference  to  Christianity  before 
and  after  the  age  of  thirty,  since  which 
time  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
have  risen  every  year  in  my  estimation  ; 
and  I  have  long  been  persuaded  that  the 
only  way  of  salvation  is  through  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  and  of  Him  crucified. 
"  To  me  the  most  precious  verses  in 
the  Bible  are  those  which  give  a  specific 
and  pointed  direction  to  the  overtures  of 
reconciliation  in  such  terms  as  warrant 
the  reader  to  apply  them  to  himself  indi- 
vidually. For  example,—'  The  blood  of 
Christ  deanseth  from  all  sin.'  Why  not 
fh)mmysin? — '  Come  unto  Me  ail'  Why 
not  I  ?— *  Whosoef^er  cometh  shall  in  no 
wise  be  cast  out.'  Let  me  come  then,  sure 
of  Heaven's  welcome,  and  of  Heaven*8 
good  wilL  '  If  aay  man  open  the  door  of 
his  heart,  I  will  enter  and  be  at  peace 
with  him.'  Let  me  take  to  myself  the 
encouragement  of  this  blessed  saying,— 
'  Every  one  that  asketh  receiveth.'  Let 
me  ask  till  I  receive,  seek  till  I  find, 
knock  till  the  door  be  opened.  I  have 
often  said  that  there  is  not  a  greater  help 
to  the  way  of  peace  than  a  prayerfiil 
reading  of  the  Bible.  The  profitable  way 
of  readiog  is  to  read  it  with  application, 
and  as  if  God  tlirough  His  Word  were 
holding  individual  converse  with  me." 

He  thus  wrote  Mrs.  Darroch,  (of  Gou- 
rock,)  after  the  death  of  her  admirable 
mother,  Mrs.  Parker,  upon 
THi  ascooiriTioir  ov  raxKirna  in  hkavsiv. 

'*  I  wonder  that  people  should  make  s 
question  of  our  knowing  each  other,  and 
having  the  Christian  attachments  of  the 
present  life  renewed  and  perpetuated  in 
a  ftiture  state.  The  passage  in  1  Thess. 
iv.  13^18,  leaves  no  doubt  on  my  mind 
on  this  subject,— a  passage  given  to  us 
for  the  express  purpose  of  mitigating  our 
sorrow,  because  of  those  who,  like  yonr 
dear  and  sainted  mother,  have  fallen 
asleep  in  Jesus.  The  proper,  and  the 
obviously  intended  comfort  here  pre- 
sented to  us  is,  that  we,  their  followers 
in  the  same  faith  and  hope,  shall  be  ever 
with  the  Lord,  and,  therefore,  ever  with 
them  also.  And  then,  as  to  the  idea  that 
all  special  affections  will  be  lost  in  s 
general  and  equal  chari^  for  all  aUke,  ire 
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shonld  ever  recollect  that  onr  Saviour  on 
earth  exeoiplifled  a  more  intense  friend- 
ship for  some  than  for  others,  as  in  the 
case  of  John,  who  is  signalized  among  all 
the  other  disciples  as  the  one  whom  Jesus 
lored.  Now,  the  very  character  He  had 
on  earth,  He  has  borne  up  with  Him  to 
hearen ;  and  we,  if  like  unto  Him,  may 
indulge  the  very  preferences  and  special 
likings  which  He  did.  And  on  these 
grounds  I  do  cherish  the  hope,  that  not 
only  will  I  know,  and  recognize,  and  re- 
new my  acquaintance  with  her  in  heaven, 
bat  that  I  will  continue  there  to  be  on 
the  same  cordial,  and  intimate,  and  affec- 
tionate footing  with  her  which  has  sub- 
sisted here  for  the  long  period  of  nearly 
thirty  years,  and  that  without  a  flaw." 

There  are  many  Instances,  in  these 
letters,  of  his  humble-mindedness  and 
earnest  watchfulness  of  spirit.  Writing 
to  Mr.  Brown,  (1819,)  he  says  r— 

**  I  have  to  entreat  an  interest  in  your 
prayers,  I  feel  a  woful  bereavement  of 
spirituality, — an  exceeding  dimness  as  to 
any  sense  or  perception  of  God, — no  dis- 
tinct impression  of  the  evil  of  sin,— and 
1  am  sure  no  adequate  thoughts  of  my 
Saviour,  either  as  to  the  worth  of  His 
sacrifice,  or  the  glories  of  His  character. 
Many  think  me  profound  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  I  know  my- 
self to  be  the  veriest  babe ;  and  that  there 
nay  be  talk  and  argumentation  about 
these  things  without  the  spiritual  dis- 
cernment of  them.  But  let  me  comfort 
myself  in  this,  that  even  to  the  simple 
exercise  of  trusting  does  God  award  His 
promises  and  encouragements ;  and  they 
vho  walk  in  darkness  and  have  no  light, 
may  yet  trust." 

To  the  same  effect  he  pours  out  his 
great  heart  to  more  than  one  corre- 
spondent, in  whose  spiritual  wisdom  and 
love  lie  had  confidence.  One  of  those 
correspondents  was  Mr.  Erskine  of  Lin- 
lathen,  to  whom  Professor  Maurice  has 
joi^t  dedicated  his  second  volume  on  the 
Old  Testament,  concluding  that  dedica- 
tion with  these  words,  not  more  beauti- 
fol  than  true :— "  How  many  will  desire 
that  you  may  be  preserved  to  prove,  by 
ovidence  mightier  than  words,  that  there 
is  a  spirit  of  love  working  in  the  hearts 
of  human  beings,  and  that  the  lives  of 
those  who  submit  to  it  are  illuminated 
and  transfigured  by  it."  Dr.  Chalmers 
kept  up  a  most  loving  intercourse  with 
^Ir.  Erskine  to  the  last.  They  travelled 
together,  at  a  recent  period,  in  France ; 


and,  alluding  to  this  tour,  the  Doctor 
says,  (1843,)— -"I  most  cordially  agree 
with  you  in  thinking  that  our  journey 
through  Normandy  should  never  be  for- 
gotten. In  good  earnest,  I  assure  you  I 
often  look  back  to  it  as  the>mo8t  brilliant 
and  Interesting  passage  in  my  bygone 
life."  To  Mr.  Erskine  he  thus  wrote  (in 
1818)  of  his  own  new  friend : — 

CONFKSSXOirS   AND  WANTS. 

"  What  I  feel  the  need  of  is,  that  power 
of  faith  which  must  ever  accompany  the 
reality  of  faith,  and  which,  if  wanting, 
may  well  lead  us  to  suspect  the  reality. 
What  I  ha?e  long  experienced  of  ray 
own  mind  is,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
describe  the  whole  range  of  Christian 
doctrine  in  the  terms  of  a  consistent  and 
satisfying  argumentation, — to  make  use 
of  all  the  terms  in  theology,  and  bring 
them  into  good  logical  arrangement,  just 
as  you  make  use  of  the  symbols  of  an 
algebraical  process,  and  conduct  that  pro- 
cess in  a  way  that  is  unexceptionable, 
while  the  quantities  represented  by  the 
symbols  are  not  at  all  present  to  the  mind 
throughout  the  whole  process  of  the  in- 
vestigation. I  long  for  more  of  the  life 
and  freshness  of  an  actual  contact  with 
these  things, — for  the  kingdom  of  God  as 
abundantly  in  power  as  it  is  in  word, — 
in  short,  for  such  manifestations  of  the 
first  and  elementary  ideas,  as  I  am  per- 
suaded, no  play  or  performance  of  natural 
talent  can  ever  conduct  me  to.  It  is 
here  that  I  feel  my  helplessness,--it  is 
here,  I  believe,  where  the  accomplished 
philosopher  is  on  a  footing  with  the  most 
untaught  and  illiterate  of  the  peasantry, 
— it  is  here,  I  am  persuaded,  where  light 
must  be  created  and  sent  into  our  hearts 
by  the  immediate  hand  of  Godj  instead  of 
being  excogitated  by  the  labouring  of  the 
human  faculties.  I  am  awake  to  a  sense 
of  necessity  and  dependence ;  and  I  await 
the  performance  of  the  promise,  *  Awake, 
O  sinner,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light.* 
It  is  given  to  prayer,  while  it  is  withheld 
from  presumption, — it  is  given  often  to 
the  intercessions  of  others,  while  it  is 
withheld  from  all  that  a  man  can  ask  or 
do  for  himself;  and  believing  as  I  do, 
that  when  a  man  goes  in  quest  of  Christ- 
ian truth,  in  proud  dependence  upon 
himself,  he  gives  an  ungodliness  to  the 
very  outset  of  his  inquiries;  that  God 
must  be  acknowledged  in  this  way,  as 
well  as  in  every  other,  ere  He  direct  our 
path.  I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of 
prayer  as  an  engine  of  mighty  operation, 
not  to  feel  a  desire  that  I  may  have  a 
part  and  an  interest  in  your  prayers,  that 
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Grod  may  TiBtt  me  with  such  commnnica- 
tions  of  light  and  of  love,  as  to  give  me 
a  distaste  for  the  world,  and  a  spiritual 
relish  of  Him  as  the  strength  of  my 
heart,  and  my  satisfying  portion." 

Our  readers  may  be  interested  by  the 
following 

OOHTBAST  BBTWSVN  SCOTCH  AND  BHGLIBH 
EYANOKLXCALB. 

**  I  have  now  seen  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  both  our  Establishments, 
and  without  flattery,  there  is  one  mighty 
point  of  superiority  that  you  have  over 
us.     You  know  that  a  man  may  look 
with  an  observant  eye  upon  a  particular 
affection,  and  yet  not  possess  the  affection 
itself.    To  have  a  just  perception  of  the 
laws  and  the  phenomena  of  anger,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  an  irritable  consti- 
tution ;  and  it  is  not  the  most  passionate 
who  are  worst  fitted  to  acquire  the  meta- 
physics of  human  passion.    Now,  this  is 
just  as  true  of  our  good  as  of  our  bad 
feelings.   It  is  j  ust  as  true  of  the  spiritual 
as  of  the  sensual  part  of  our  nature ;  and 
I  do  think,  that  while  the  orthodox  of  our 
Church  come  forth  with  their  didactic 
expositions  of  Christianity,  and  intellect- 
ually assign  the  right  place  to  faith,  and 
love,  and    holiness,  the  evangelical   of 
yours   shew  forth  all   these  graces   in 
real  and  living  exemplification*  We  theo- 
rize about  the  virtues  of  the  new  creature 
you  actually  breathe  these  virtues.    I 
have  seen  many  good  epistles  written 
with  pen  and  ink,  and  all  about  Christ 
too,  by  our  clergy ;  but  1  have  not  seen 
BO  many  living  epistles  among  them.  We 
talk  about  religion;  you  tiUk  religion. 
And  as  far  as  I  have  remarked,  while  the 
matter  has  come  as  abundantly  to  us  in 
word  and  even  in  argument,  Cklyut,  either 
verbo  or  ratione,)  it  has  come  far  more 
abundantly  to  you  in  power." 

But  we  must,  for  the  present,  conclude 
our  extracts  from  this  volume;  and  we 
will  do  80,  by  quoting  from  a  letter  to 
his  daughter  when  joining  the  communion 
for  the  first  time,  and  for  the  use  of 
those  of  our  readera  who  may  be  in 
similar  circumstances,  the  following 

ADVICES  TO    A   TOUNO  COMMUHXOAITT. 

"  1.  You  should  not  look  on  your  past 
sinfulness  as  any  barrier  in  the  way  of 
approaching  the  Lord's  table;  and  you 
cannot  too  soon  or  too  confidently  over- 
pass this  barrier  by  believing  thoughts  of 
that  blood  which  was  shed  for  the  sins  of 
the  worldy^of  tliat  propitiation  to  which 


one  and  all  are  invited  to  look  for  their 
acceptance  with  God. 

"2.  Neither  should  you  look  on  your 
own  im potency  for  acceptable  obedience 
as  any  barrier ;  and  you  cannot  too  soon 
or  too  confidently  overpass  this  barrier 
by  believing  thoughts  of  the  all-sufficiency 
and  strength  of  that  Spirit  who  is  freely 
given  to  those  who  ask^  and  more  espe- 
cially to  those  who,  fleeing  for  refage  to 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Master  of  the  great  so- 
lemnity in  which  you  are  to  join,  lift  up 
their  supplications  for  aid  and  ability  to 
do  the  will  of  God  in  His  all-prevailing 
name. 

"  8.  If  you  have  faith  in  the  two  great 
truths  which  I  have  now  specified,  this 
will  encourage  you  to  go  forward  to  the 
table  of  the  Sacrament;  and  yet,  initead 
of  putting  the  question  to  yourself.  Have 
I  faith  in  these  truths?— I  would  rather 
that  you  dwelt  on  the  contemplation  of 
the  truths  themselves.  It  is  by  thinking 
directly  of  the  truths,  and  not  by  think- 
ing reflexly  on  what  the  state  of  your 
own  mind  is  in  regard  to  them,  that  yoa 
come  to  a  right  decision  and  establish- 
ment of  purpose  on  this  subject. 

**  4.  But  there  is  one  most  important 
subject  of  self-examination  on  which  I 
would  make  the  whole  question  of  this 
sacramental  observance  to  tuiti.  I  would 
never  stir  a  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
Christ's  blood,  or  your  own  welcome  to 
the  participation  of  its  benefits;  and 
neither  would  I  stir  a  doubt  as  to  the 
readiness  of  the  Spirit  to  perfect  strength 
in  your  weakness.  But  there  may  be  a 
doubt,  and  this  I  would  have  you  to  dear 
up,  on  the  state  of  your  own  will  and 
your  own  purposes.  Are  you  willing  to 
be  all,  and  to  do  all  that  God  would  have 
you  ?  Is  it  your  purpose,  in  singleness  of 
heart,  to  be  His  only  and  His  altogether  ? 
Are  you  honestly  desirous  of  making 
yourself  over  wholly  unto  Him,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  submitting  yourself  en- 
tirely to  God  ?  These  I  hold  to  be  the 
proper  questions  for  putting  to  your  con- 
science on  the  present  occasion.  When 
thus  employed,  you  are  counting  the  cost 
of  the  Christian  profession  ere  you  enter 
upon  it ;  and  great,  I  promise,  will  be 
your  peace  and  joy,  sure  will  be  your 
progressive  holiness,  if  in  good  faith,  and 
with  firm  integrity,  you  resolve  hencefo^ 
ward,  and  with  reliance  on  the  divine 
grace,  to  be  not  almosti  but  altogether  a 
Christian." 


As  ships,  becalmed  at  eve.  that  laj 
'With  canvaM  drooping,  aide  by  aide, 

Two  towers  of  mU  at  dawn  of  day 
Are  scarce,  long  leagues  apart,  descried 
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TThen  fiUl  the  night,  upspnmg  the  breeze. 
And  All  the  dwklhig  hours  they  plied, 

Nor  dreamt  but  each  the  self-same  aeas 
B;  each  was  cleaving,  side  bj  side. 

Eren  so;  but  why  the  tale  reveal 
Of  those,  whom  year  by  year  unchanged, 

Brief  absence  joined  anew  to  feel 
Aatonnded,  soul  from  soul  estranged  ? 

At  dead  of  night  their  sails  were  filled. 
And  onward  each  r^oicing  steered; 

Ah  I  neither  blame,  for  neither  willed, 
Or  wist,  what  first  with  dawn  appeared  t 


To  veer,  how  vain  I    On,  onward  striUn, 
Brave  barlu  1    In  light,  in  darkness,  too, 

Through  winds  and  tides,  one  compass  guides— 
To  that,  and  your  ownselves,  be  true. 

But.  oh  I  blithe  breeze !  And,  oh  I  grei^  seas  I 
Though^  ne'er,  that  earliest  parting  past, 

On  your  wide  plain  they  join  again ; 
Together  lead  them  home  at  last. 

One  port,  methought,  alike  they  sought ; 

One  purpose  hold  where'er  they  &re ; 
Oh !  bounding  breeze ;  oh !  rushing  seas  I 

At  last,  at  last  unite  them  there ! 

Arthor  Clouoh. 


NOTES  FROM  MY  JOURNAL. 

No.  IV. 

Sunrise— South  Coast  of  Spain— Singular  Drought— PUnts— Minerals -Costumes— Almeria— 
Alicant—Carthagena— Phosphoric  Light. 


I  HAVE  nerer  jet  met  with  a  description 
of  a  sunrise  at  sea,  which  was  capable  of 
oonveyiDg  to  my  mind  a  realizing  sense 
of  the  unequalled  beauty  of  the  sight, — 
eimply,  I  suppose,  because  it  is  inde- 
scribable. Far,  then,  be  it  from  me  to 
attempt  what  is  su  far  beyond  my  power, 
for,  *<  What  gods  have  failed  to  per- 
form, let  not  mortals  assay."  There  is 
oothiag^  however,  almost  in  nature, 
that  I  know  of^  which  fills  one's  breast 
<o  fall  of  enthusiastic  delight,— ^hich 
seems,  as  it  were,  to  swell  up  within  us, 
>o  ss  to  choke  all  utterance,  as  the  un- 
rivalled grandeur  of  the  first  burst  of  the 
sun  above  the  watery  plain,  when  he  rises 
io  majesty,  '*  r^oicing  like  a  strong  man 
to  run  his  race."  The  cold  leaden  tints 
which  at  first  line  the  horizon,  change  so 
rapidly,  but  withal  so  imperceptibly,  into 
warmer  hues  of  every  delicate  gradation 
of  colouring,  till  the  whole  melts  into  that 
effalgent  bUze  of  gold  which  heralds  the 
great  orb  itself.  Then,  slowly  rising  above 
the  line  of  waters,  appears  the  burning 
rim,  and  then  the  mighty  circle  of  living 
light,  coming,  as  it  were,  from  out  the 
purple  waves  "that  tremble  as  they 
glow."  Seeming  to  rest  for  a  moment  on 
the  bosom  of  the  waters,  he  sends  his 
ruddy  rays  in  flashing  beams  along  their 
aorCaoe,  and,  in  radiant  shafts,  high  into 
the  azure  sky, — ^fringing  the  ribbon-like 
clouds  that  tie  athwart  the  disc,  with  such 
niateUesg  hoes  of  varymg  lights  before  he 


begins  his  heavenward  journey,  to  flood 
the  whole  watery  expanse  with  noonday 
splendour.  Of  all  objects  of  untutored 
worship,  the  sun  appears  to  me  the  most 
naturaL  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  as- 
tonishment, that  the  wandering  savage, — 
whose  whole  learning  has  been  derived 
from  his  simple  reading  of  the  book  of 
nature,  feeling  in  his  inmost  being  an 
undefined  longing  after  the  great  Centre 
of  his  being,  "  the  unknown  God,"  should, 
as  he  lingers  in  those  sunny  dimes,— at 
the  very  ''gateways  of  the  day,"— where 
thegloriousorb  is  seen  in  all  his  unclouded 
majesty,  and,  to  his  eye,  ruling  supreme 
over  all  animate  and  inanimate  nature, 
rejoicing  them  by  his  presence  and  by  his 
frown,  causing  all  nature  to  die,-^should 
bow  his  knee  in  adoration  of  an  object  so 
exceeding  lovely,  and  so  typical  of  power, 
life,  m^esty,  and  joy !  The  almost  uni- 
versal existence  of  such  worship  among 
the  primitive  races  of  tropical  dimes,  at 
least  shews  how  natural  is  the  tendency. 
But  this  is  a  digression. 

The  whole  coast  of  Spain,  ih>m  Malaga 
to  Valencia,  partakes  of  the  same  general 
characters.  Rugged,  predpitous  moun- 
tains, coming  down  in  beetling  crags  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  projecting  in  bold, 
bluff  promontories  into  the  sea,  without 
a  sign  of  life  or  a  spot  of  beauty,— for 
hardly  any  soil,  and  no  vegetation,  covers 
thdr  barren  surface.  Inland,  however, 
the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
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and  the  Alpnxarres  (t.€., "  land  of  war- 
riors ")  "  cut  their  giant  outlines  of  glit- 
tering snow  against  the  clear  sky,"  amidst 
whose  intricacies  are  deeply  locked  some 
of  the  most  fruitAil  spots  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Valleys  of  the  most  enchant- 
ing beauty,  warmed  by  the  kindliest  rays 
of  the  unclouded  sun,  and  cooled  by 
refreshing  breezes  from  their  snow-capped 
guardians,  Ue  nursed  in  the  rough  em- 
brace of  these  hoary  mountains,  and 
are  peopled  by  as  bold  and  noble  a  race 
of  peasantry  as  any  country  can  boast  of. 
The  Toyager  along  the  coast,  as  far  as 
Valencia,  however,  gives  no  hint  of  what 
the  **  inland  rales  disclose,"— the  barren, 
bnmed-up  nature  of  everything  which 
meets  his  eye  only  reminds  him  of  death 
and  desolation.  Now  and  then,  indeed, 
a  rocky  bay,  lined  by  a  row  of  white 
cottages,  and,  at  long  intervals,  a  shep- 
herd's cot,  perched  on  some  mountain 
ledge  or  green  crevice  of  the  rock, 
shews  that  even  this  arid  region  is 
not  without  its  inhabitants.  The  noble 
irrigation  for  which  the  Saracens  were  so 
famous,  once  made  this  tract  bloom  like 
a  garden ;  but  since  the  star  of  Islam  has 
set,  barrenness  and  poverty  have  over- 
run the  land.  On  going  ashore^  as  we 
did,  at  several  of  the  towns,  and  more 
nearly  inspecting  the  hills,  we  found  them 
baked  and  fissured  by  the  unsparing  heat, 
to  a  degree  that  was  quite  astonishing. 
The  total  absence  of  trees  to  protect  the 
scorched  earth  from  the  fierce  summer's 
heat,  and  thus  enabling  it  to  attain  such 
a  temperature  as  will  allow  of  its  con- 
densing the  moisture  of  the  passing  cloud, 
is  the  reason,  I  presume,  why  this  torrid 
region  almost  never  enjoys  the  invigorat- 
ing influence  of  a  seasonable  shower,  and 
that  it  happens  that  long  seasons,  nay, 
even  years— however  improbable  it  may 
appear  to  us,  the  inhabitants  of  "  rainy 
Sootland"_pa8S,  during  which  there  reigns 
the  most  intense  drought,  so  that  the  whole 
land  becomes  dry  and  sapless  to  its  very 
core.  One  tract  of  country  on  this  sea- 
board has  been  absolutely  twelve  years 
without  a  drop  of  rain  I  That  the  above 
is  the  explanation  of  this  curious  state  of 
things,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  con- 
current ikct— the  truth  of  which  I  beard 


vouched  for  by  several  resident  gentle- 
men—that around  Tetuhan,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  the  same  deplorable 
scarcity  of  rain  existed,  till  wood  was 
grown  over  a  considerable  surface  of 
ground ;  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  was 
the  land  visited  by  timely  showera. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  then,  that, 
canopied  under  such  a  burning  sky, 
sightless  sterility  should  disfigure  this 
part  of  Spain.  The  cactus  and  aloe  are 
the  only  large  plants— if  we  except  a 
few  shrinking  palms,  to  be  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Almeria— situated  on 
the  line  of  coast  of  which  I  at  present 
speak ;  and  it  is  truly  amusing  to 
what  a  variety  of  purposes  the  latter 
plant  is  put.  Its  sharp  spikes  are  made 
to  serve  as  nails  and  pins ;  the  fibres  of 
its  leaves  can  be  manufactured  into 
thread,  cloth,  and  cordage,  and  .when 
bruised,  can  be  formed  into  a  paste  from 
which  paper  is  obtainable ;  coverings  for 
the  roofs  of  houses  are  supplied  by  its 
leaves ;  while  the  root  is  highly  nutritious, 
and  affords  a  juice,  which,  when  ferment- 
ed, yields  an  intoxicating  liquor. 

In  the  villages  along  this  coast,  works 
exist  for  smelting  iron  and  silver,  both  of 
which  are  got  in  quantity  among  the 
mountains,  and  for  the  most  part  belong 
to  Englishmen,  who,  by  their  enterprise, 
monopolize  nearly  all  these  sources  of 
profit.  In  many  cases,  I  was  told,  nearly 
all  connected  with  ^ese  works  were 
foreigners.  The  metal  is,  besides,  ex- 
ported in  the  raw  material,  and  again 
imported  manufactured,  so  that  in  truth 
the  Spaniard  gains  next  to  nothing  by 
the  mineral  wealth  of  his  country.  The 
want  of  coal  is,  however,  a  serious  draw- 
back to  the  prosecution  of  mining  opera- 
tions. If  it  were  not  for  this,  such  works 
might  be  highly  remunerative,  as  in  no 
part  of  the  world,  almost,  are  so  many 
valuable  ores  and  marbles  to  be  found,  as 
in  the  recesses  of  those  mountain-chains 
which  girdle  Spain  on  the  south.  Iron, 
quicksilver,  marbles  of  eveiy'hue,  and 
many  most  valuable  jewels,  abound. 

The  costumes  of  Spain  have,  to  every 
traveller,  been  an  object  of  admiration. 
Who  that  has  ever  set  foot  in  Andalusia, 
but  has  raved  of  the  pictuiesqueDesB  and 
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beaatj  of  the  holiday  atthre  of  the  Mijo ! 
As  erery  pronooe  diffen  as  completely 
in  costume,  as  it  does  in  manners  and 
customs,  from  its  neighbours,  an  endless 
field  is  provided  for  the  pencil  of  the 
painter.  If  he  be  in  quest  of  the  sedate, 
where  can  he  find  it  better  represented 
than  in  the  solemn  stateliness  of  the  Hi- 
dalgoyorthe  graceful  folds  of  the  mantilla; 
or  where  find,  though  he  search  the  world 
over,  a  greater  beau-ideal  of  studied 
dandyism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  pictur- 
esque beggary  and  bold  braggandism,  on 
the  other,  than  is  presented  by  the  ela- 
borate festive  garniture  of  the  peasant  of 
the  plain,  and  the  poverty-stricken,  but 
proud,  attire  of  the  hardy  mountaineer  ? 
At  Almeria,  the  slashed  trousers  and 
jacket  of  Andalusia  are  exchanged  for 
a  dress  composed  of  a  white  kilt  reach- 
ii^  to  the  knee,  white  stockings  ending 
at  the  ankle,  straw  clogs,  and  a  white 
shirt,  girt  at  the  waist  by  a  red  scarf. 
Sometimes  a  gaily-coloured  waistcoat,  but 
more  generally,  only  a  jacket,  of  blue 
velvet,  or  party-coloured  cloth,  riashed  in 
the  sleeves,  a  handkerchief  tied  round 
the  head,  and  surmounted  by  a  pointed 
bat,  with  a  cockade  smartly  placed  on 
the  side,  completes  a  costume,  which, 
when  set  off  by  the  stalwart  limbs  of  as 
handsome  a  peasantry  as  can  be  met  with, 
presents  as  picturesque  a  sight  as  is  con- 
ceivable. At  Carthagena,  again^  trousers 
were  more  in  repute,  and  all  the  lower 
classes  supply  the  place  of  the  cloak,  so 
universal  in  Andalusia,  by  a  plaid  of 
checked  tartan,  or  scarlet  cloth,  with  a 
bright  yellow  border  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  much  in  the  same  way  as  in 
our  own  Highlands.  The  higher  classes 
are  slavish  imitators  of  the  French,  and 
dress  with  the  most  finical  dandyism; 
while  high  and  low  have  the  same  air  of 
haughty  pride  and  laziness.  The  ap- 
pearance and  fruits  of  idleness  meet  the 
eye  everywhere ;  and  if  the  necessities  of 
life  be  ever  so  sparingly  provided  for,  the 
inducements  to  labour  will  have  little 
chance  against  the  allurements  of  the 
guitar  and  castanet. 

The  great  abundance  of  splendid 
marbles,  so  easily  procured  along  this 
coast,  together  with  the  fanatical  fervour 


with  which  the  Spaniard  has  ever  sup- 
ported his  religion,  have  contributed  to 
the  erection  of  very  handsome  cathedrals 
in  almost  every  petty  town,  and  their 
adornment  in  more  than  usual  magnifi- 
cence. Hardly  a  village  is  passed  but 
the  cottages  are  seen  to  cluster  round 
some  huge  church,  like  a  brood  of  timid 
birds  seeking  protection  under  their 
mother's  wing.  Paintings,  too,-  some  of 
them  of  rare  beauty,  and  valuable  trea- 
sures of  pUte,  and,  above  all,  holy  relics  of 
marvellous  potency,  enrich  most  of  them. 
The  number  of  priests  which  are  met 
with  in  some  of  these  towns,  is  reroark- 
able^  The  huge  canoe  hats  which  they 
wear,  almost  block  up  the  narrow  streets. 
Many  of  these  priests  are  very  reverend- 
looking  men ;  but  the  jovial  look  of  most, 
provoked  the  profane  thought,  that  the 
priestly  garb  did  not,  with  them,  always 
'<  wrap  a  breast  bestowed  on  heaven 
alone." 

Almeria  has  now  little  to  attract  one. 
Its  huge  castle  is,  however,  worth  visit- 
ing, both  on  account  of  the  superb  view 
of  sea  and  land  which  it  commands,  and 
the  enormous  extent  covered  by  its  forti- 
fications. When  that  division  of  the 
Moorish  sovereignty  which  led  to  its 
downfal  took  place,  one  of  the  rival 
caliphs  made  this  city  his  capital;  and 
then  it  almost  equalled  in  splendour  the 
beauties  of  Granada ;  but  now,  only  rent 
walls,  and  tottering  turrets,  enclosing 
mere  piles  of  crumbled  nuisonry,  the  re- 
mains of  the  once  stately  palaces  of  kings, 
arrest  the  attention ;  but  still  there  is  a 
grandeur  in  their  ruined  battlements,  for 
*'  Ea6h  wild  ifcta,  and  pUUr  lone. 
Pleads  baoghtUy  for  gloriei  gone.* 

Subterranean  dungeons  of  great  size 
yawn  amidst  the  ruins ;  and  one  well  was 
pointed  out,  of  great  depth,  into  which,  it 
is  said,  the  bodies  of  many  hundred 
Frenchmen  were  precipitated,  during  that 
severe  struggle  by  which  these  modem 
invaders  were  expelled  from  this  land, 
by  the  exertions  of  him,  who,  after  brav- 
ing the  full  swoop  of  that  deadly  contest 
which  has  rendered  every  inch  of  the 
south  of  Spain  classic,  has  fallen  recently 
in  that  war  from  which  there  is  no  dis- 
charge !   By  the  way,  is  it  not  unaccount- 
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able,  that  though  England  made  snch 
unparalleled  exertions  and  sacrifices  to 
free  Spain  fVom  the  grasp  of  France,  that 
the  Spaniards,  for  the  most  part,  hate  us 
intensely,  and,  both  as  a  nation,  and  as 
indlTiduals,  slavishly  adore  their  former 
oppressors  ?  .Thej  wish  it  to  be  believed 
(as  in  their  egotism  thej  themselves 
believe,)  that  it  was  by  their  own  unaided 
exertions  that  their  freedom  was  accom- 
plished ;  and  their  pride  revolts  at  ascrib- 
ing it  to  any  nation  but  themselves. 
Many  a  rude  trace  of  French  occupation 
meets  the  traveller  in  the  south  of  Spain. 
Her  scorched  fields  have  not  yet  recovered 
ih>m  the  destructive  effects  of  the  **  hot, 
dire  breath  of  war,"  which  has  swept  over 
them  with  such  terrific  violence. 

Alicant,  which  lies  somewhat  farther 
along  the  coast,  in  Murcia,  is  a  town  of 
no  great  size  or  pretensions,  but  is  chiefly 
interesting,  from  having  been  so  ably  and 
successfully  defended  by  the  united  Span- 
ish and  English  garrison,  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  under  Suchet ;  so  that,  along 
with  Cadiz  and  Carthagena,  it  alone  of  all 
the  Spanish  towns,  can  boast  of  never 
having  been  disgraced  by  the  occupation 
of  the  enemy. 

Carthagena  lies  in  an  almost  land- 
locked bayt  the  entrance  to  which  can- 
not be  discovered  till  the  vessel  opens 
the  narrow  channel.  On  either  side  of  the 
entrance  are  placed  massive  fortresses, 
built  of  a  stone  nearly  of  the  same  colour 
with  the  heights  on  which  they  stand,  as 
to  render  them  barely  distinguishable. 
The  harbour  itself  is  a  perfect  basin 
amidst  mountains,  which  come  down  so 
precipitously  into  the  water,  that  ships  of 
large  size  could  at  one  time  lie  almost 
alongside ;  now,  however,  the  debris  from 
the  heights,  sweeping  unrestrained  into  its 
waters,  have  filled  up  much  of  its  extent. 
The  celebrated  dockyard,  in  which  most 
part  of  all  the  great  navies  of  Spain  have 
been  equipped,  now  stands  in  deserted 
silence.  Of  huge  proportions,  and  of  the 
most  perfect  construction,  possessing  the 
requisites  for  building  ships  of  every  size 
and  descriptioii,  the  dockyard  of  Car- 
thagena bears  a  melancholy  testimony  to 
the  paralyzed  state  of  the  once  power- 
ful marme  of  Spain.  Long  building  sheds. 


constructed  with  a  strength  seemingly 
calculated  to  last  for  ages, — slips  un- 
occupied by  a  keel, — basins  whose  waves 
are  undisturbed  by  a  prow, — anchors  and 
cannon,  masts  and  spars,  lying  about  in 
promiscuous  confusion,  remain  in  the  same 
position  that  they  occupied  when  the  fatal 
news  of  Trafalgar  arrested  all  the  mighty 
preparations ;  and  the  Englishman  now 
peacefully  traverses  the  very  stances 
from  which  were  launched  the  huge  ships 
of  the  *' invincible  armada,"  and,  in  later 
times,  the  renowned  fleets  whose  destruc- 
tion at  St.  Vincent  and  Trafinlgar  has  shed 
such  imperishable  glory  on  the  English 
sailor.  Notwithstanding  their  almost  per- 
fect desertion,  the  visitor  is  careftilly 
watched  as  he  goes  through  the  different 
yards ;  and  not  a  question,  however  com- 
monplace, bearing  on  them,  is  answered,  so 
jealous  are  they  of  imitation !  A  large 
naval  college  for  the  education  of  cadets, 
which  is  one  of  the  architectural  orna- 
ments of  the  town,  is  also  in  abeyance. 
The  d^y  we  landed  here  was  one  of  the 
innumerable  holidays  with  which  the 
Church  amuses  and  impoverishes  the 
Spaniard ;  and  the  streets  and  balconies 
were  consequently  crowded  with  the 
fashion  of  the  town,  so  that  we  had 
ample  opportunity  of  admiring  the  many 
beautiful  faces,  and  elegant  costumes, 
which  throng  every  comer.  To  the  tra- 
veller by  the  steamboat,  these  holidays 
are,  however,  a  very  great  annoyance; 
for  so  completely  are  the  whole  popula- 
tion taken  up  with  the  attendant  amuse- 
ments, that  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
commanding  the  labour  neoess:\ry  for 
loading  and  unloading  the  ship. 

The  night  we  left  Carthagena  we  had 
another  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  phe- 
nomenon, for  which  the  Mediterranean 
has  been  long  celebrated,  and  which 
we  had  often  before  admii^d, — viz.,  the 
phosphoric  brilliancy  of  the  sea.  No 
words  can  do  justice  to  this  sight.  All 
along  the  iron  coast,  every  wave  as  it 
broke  went  rippling  on  in  shining  un- 
dulations, marking  every  rock  and  eddy 
in  its  course  by  its  brilliant  scintillations. 
Everything  which  broke  the  surface 
shewed  the  whole  watery  flood  to  be 
one  mass  of  livingbriiUancy.  The  breeze, 
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as  it  brushed  the  carling  waves,  and  the 
paddle-floats  as  they  beat  their  surface, 
sent  endless  wreaths  of  silTeiy  spray  far 
OTer  their  darkened  bosom.  The  bow 
of  the  ship  ploughed  great  furrows  of 
silrer;  and  from  the  rudder,  eddying 
streams  of  fitful  light  gleamed  deep  down 
into  tlie  watery  abyss,  and  glowed  far 
away  in  our  wake* 

Nothing,  howerer,  calls  into  life  the 
slumbering  fire  so  beautifully  as  the  pas- 
sage of  a  row-boat  along  the  surface. 
Tiny  silTcr  lines  trace  every  plank ;  and 


from  bow,  sides,  and  rudder,  in  endless 
repetition,  flashes  the  ocean-light ;  while 
the  oars,  as  if  dipped  in  molten  silver, 
appear  to  distil  drops  of  living  fire. 

If  Erhenberg  be  right  in  his  conjecture, 
that  all  this  universally  difiused  and  wide- 
spread brilliancy  is  owing  to  the  disper- 
sion of  infusoria  through  the  waters,  what 
a  countless  host  of  animated  creation  must 
here  exist,  performing  their  unknown, 
but,  perchance,  important  part  in  the 
one  great  whole  of  God's  creation ! 

M. 


DISCOVERIES  IN  THB  RUINS  OF  NINEVEH  AND  BABYLON. 

(.Continued  J^nm  page  54.) 

In  our  former  notice  of  Mr.  Layard*s 
work,  we  said  that  his  discoveries  had 
satisfactorily  proved  that  Sennacherib 
must  now  be  looked  upon  as  the  builder 
of  the  palace  at  Kouynnjik.  On  the 
slabs  uncovered  by  Mr.  Layard,  the  name 
of  the  monarch  repeatedly  occurs,  while 
in  one  spot  was  found  an  inscription  of 
no  less  than  152  lines,  containing  a  full 
and  detailed  account  of  the 

WARS  OF  SBNKACHBKIB. 

"  The  inscriptions  begin  with  the  name 
and  titles  of  Sennacherib.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  he  does  not  style  himself 
*  King,  or  rather  High  Priest,  of  Baby- 
lon,' as  his  father  had  done  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign ;  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  at  the  time  of  engraving  the 
record  he  was  not  the  immediate  sover- 
eign of  that  city,  although  its  chief  may 
have  paid  tribute  to  him,  and,  no  doubt, 
acknowledged  his  supremacy.  He  calls 
himself  *  tlie  subduer  of  kings  from  the 
upper  sea  of  the  setting  sun  (the  Medi- 
terranean) to  the  lower  sea  of  the  rising 
sun  (the  Persian  Gulf.)'  In  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  he  defeated  Merodach 
Baladan,  a  name  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  for  it  is  this  king  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  as  send- 
ing letters  and  a  present  to  Hezekiah, 
when  the  Jewish  monarch  in  his  pride 
shewed  the  ambassadors  *the  house  of 
his  precious  things,  the  silver  and  the 
gold,  and  the  spices,  and  the  precious 
otntment,  and  all  the  house  of  his  armour, 
and  all  that  was  found  in  his  treasures ; 
there  was  nothing  in  his  bouse,  nor  in  all 
his  dominions,  that  Hezekiah  shewed  them 


not ;' — an  act  of  vain  boasting  which  led 
to  the  reproof  of  the  propliet  Isaiah,  and 
to  his  foretelling  that  all  this  wealth,  to- 
gether with  the  descendants  of  its  owner, 
should  be  carried  away  as  spoil  to  the 
very  city  from  which  these  ambassadors 
came.  Merodach  Baladan  is  called  king 
of  Kar-Duniyas,  a  city  and  country  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions, and  comprising  the  southern- 
most part  of  Mesopotamia,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
together  with  the  districts  watered  by 
those  two  rivers,  to  the  borders  of  Susi- 
ana.  This  king,  with  the  help  of  his 
Susianian  allies,  bad  recently  recovered 
Babylon,  from  which  Sargon,  Sennach- 
erib's father,  had  expelled  him  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign.  The  battle  ap- 
pears to  have  been  fought  considerably  to 
the  north  of  that  city.  The  result  was, 
that  Sennacherib  totally  defeated  Mero- 
dach Baladan,  who  fled  to  save  his  life, 
leaving  behind  him  his  chariots,  waggons  (?) 
horses,  mares,  asses  (?),  camels,  and  rM- 
wiflF  horses  with  their  trappings  for  war  (?). 
The  victorious  king  then  advanced  to 
Babylon,  where  he  plundered  the  palace, 
carrying  ofif  a  vast  treasure  of  gold,  silver, 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  precious  stones, 
men  and  women  servants,  and  a  variety 
of  objects  which  cannot  yet  be  satisfac- 
torily determined.*' 

"  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  Sen- 
nacherib appears  to  have  turned  his  arms 
to  the  north  of  Nineveh,  having  reduced 
in  his  first  year  the  southern  country  to 
obedience.  By  the  help  of  Ashur,  he 
says,  he  went  to  Bishi  and  Tasubirablai 
(both  names  of  doubtful  reading  and  not 
identified),  who  had  long  been  rebellious 
to  the  kings,  his  fkthers.    He  took  Beth 
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Eilamzakh,  their  principal  city,  and  car- 
ried away  their  men,  small  and  great, 
horses,  mares,  asses  (?),  oxen,  and  sheep. 
The  people  of  Bishi  and  Yasubirablai,  who 
had  fled  from  his  servants,  he  brought 
down  from  the  mountains  and  placed 
them  under  one  of  his  eunuchs,  the  gover- 
nor of  the  city  of  Arapkha.  He  made 
tablets,  and  wrote  on  tliem  the  laws  {or 
iribtUe)  imposed  upon  the  conquered,  and 
set  them  up  in  the  city. 

"  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  Senna- 
cherib appears  to  have  overran  with  his 
armies  the  whole  of  Syria.  He  probably 
crossed  the  Euphrates  above  Carchemish 
at  or  near  the  ford  of  Thapsacus,  and 
marched  to  the  sea-coast,  over  the  north- 
em  spur  of  Mount  Lebanon.  The  Syrians 
are  called  by  their  familiar  Biblical  name 
of  Hittites,  the  Khatti,  or  Khetta,  by 
which  they  were  also  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  first  opposition  he  appears  to 
have  received  was  from  Luli  Tor  Luliya), 
king  of  Sidon,  who  had  withheld  his  hom- 
age ;  but  who  was  soon  compelled  to  fly 
from  Tyre  to  Yavan  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea.  Dr  Hincks  identifies  this  country 
with  the  island  of  Crete,  or  some  part  of 
the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
with  the  Yavan  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  country  of  the  lonians  or  Greeks,  an 
identification  which  I  believe  to  be  cor- 
rect. This  very  FhoBnician  king  is  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  (quoting  from  Men- 
ander),  under  the  name  of  Elulsus,  as 
warring  with  Shalmaneser,  a  predecessor 
of  Sennacherib.  He  appears  not  to  have 
been  completely  subdued  before  this,  but 
only  to  have  paid  homage  or  tribute  to 
the  Assyrian  monarchs.  Sennacherib 
placed  a  person,  whose  name  is  doubtful 
(Col.  Rawlinson  reads  it  Tubaal),  upon 
the  throne  of  Luli,  and  appointed  his 
annual  tribute.  All  the  kings  of  the  sea- 
coast  then  submitted  to  him,  except 
Zidkaha  (compare  Zedekiah)  or  Zidka- 
bal,  king  of  Ascalon.  This  chief  was, 
however,  soon  subdued,  and  was  sent, 
with  his  household  and  wealth,  to  As- 
syria,   (name  destroyed),  the  son  of 

RuAipti(?)j  a  former  king,  being  placed 
on  the  throne  in  his  stead.  The  cities 
dependent  upon  Ascalon,  which  had  not 
been  obedient  to  his  authority,  he  cap- 
tured and  plundered.  A  passage  of  great 
Importance  which  now  occurs  is  unfortu- 
nately 80  much  injured  that  it  has  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  restored.  It  ap- 
pears to  state  that  the  chief  priests  (?)  and 
people  of  Ekron  (?)  had  dethroned  their 
king  Padiya,  who  was  dependent  upon 
Assyria,  and  had  delivered  him  up  to 
Hezekiah,  king  of  Judea.  The  kings  of 
Egypt  sent  an  army,  the  main  part  of 
which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  king 


of  Milukhkha  (Meroe,  or  Ethiopia),  to 
Jud»a,  probably  to  help  their  Jewish 
allies.  Sennacherib  joined  battle  with 
the  Egyptians,  totally  defeated  them 
near  the  city  of  Al  .  .  .  ku,  capturing 
the  charioteers  of  the  king  of  Milukhkha, 
and  placing  them  in  confinement.  This 
battle  between  the  armies  of  the  Assy- 
rians and  Egyptians  appears  to  be  hinted 
at  in  Isaiah  and  in  the  Book  of  Kings. 
Padiya  having  been  brought  back  from 
Jerusalem  was  replaced  by  Sennacherib 
on  his  throne.  *Heze)dah,  king  of 
Jttdah,'  says  the  Assyrian  king,  'who 
had  not  submitted  to  my  authority,  forty- 
six  of  his  principal  cities,  and  fortresses 
and  villages  depending  upon  them,  of 
which  I  took  no  account,  I  captured  and 
carried  away  their  spoil.  I  shut  up  (?) 
himself  within  Jerusalem,  his  capital  city. 
The  fortified  towns,  and  the  rest  of  his 
towns,  which  I  spoiled,  I  severed  from  his 
country,  and  gave  to  the  kings  of  Ascalon, 
Ekron  and  Gaza,  so  as  to  make  his  coun- 
try small.  In  addition  to  the  former 
tribute  imposed  upon  their  countries,  I 
added  a  tribute,  the  nature  of  which  I 
fixed.'  The  next  passage  is  somewhat  de- 
faced, but  the  substance  of  it  appears  to 
be,  that  he  took  from  Hezekiah  the  trea- 
sure he  had  collected  in  Jerusalem,  30 
talents  of  gold  and  800  talents  of  silver, 
the  treasures  of  his  palace,  besides  his 
sons  and  his  daughters,  and  his  male  and 
female  servants  or  slaves,  and  brought 
them  all  to  Nineveh.  The  city  itself, 
however,  he  does  not  pretend  to  have 
taken. 

**  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cam- 
paign against  the  cities  of  Palestine  re- 
corded in  the  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib 
at  Kouyunjik,  is  that  described  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  events  agree  with 
considerable  accuracy.  We  are  told  in 
the  Book  of  Kings,  that  the  king  of  Assy- 
ria, in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  *came  up  against  all  the  fenced 
cities  of  Judah  and  took  them,'  as  he  de- 
clares himself  to  have  done  in  his  annals. 
And,  what  is  most  important,  and  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  remarkable  coinci- 
dences of  historic  testimony  on  record, 
the  amount  of  the  treasure  in  gold  taken 
from  Hezekiah,  thirty  talents,  agrees  in 
the  two  perfectly  independent  accounts. 
Too  mudi  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  this 
singular  fact,  as  it  tends  to  prove  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  historical  detaila 
contained  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
There  is  a  difierence  of  500  talenta,  as  it 
will  be  observed,  in  the  amount  of  silver. 
It  is  probable  thkt  Hezekiah  was  muc^ 
pressed  by  Sennacherib,  and  compelled 
to  give  him  all  the  wealth  that  he  could 
collect,  as  we  find  him  actually  taking  the 
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silyer  from  the  house  of  the  Lord,  as  well 
as  from  his  own  treasury,  and  cutting  off 
the  gold  from  the  doors  and  pillars  of  the 
temple,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
Assyrian  king.  The  Bible  may  therefore 
only  include  the  actual  amount  of  money 
in  the  300  talents  of  silrer,  whilst  the 
Assyrian  records  comprise  all  the  pre- 
cious metal  taken  away.  There  are  some 
chronological  discrepancies  which  cannot 
at  present  be  satisfactorily  reconciled,  and 
which  I  will  not  attempt  to  explain.  It 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  Sennacherib 
would  not  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his 
own  overthrow ;  and  that,  having  been 
unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  upon  Jeru- 
salem, his  army  being  visited  by  the 
plague  described  in  Scripture,  he  should 
gloss  over  his  defeat  by  describing  the 
tribute  he  had  previously  received  from 
Uezekiah  as  the  general  result  of  his 
campaign." 

>Ir.  Layard  then  gives  an  account  of 
the  campaign  of  the  three  remaining  years 
of  Sennacherib.  These,  however,  we 
omit,  as  they  do  not  directly  tend  to 
elucidate  the  Scriptures.  Such  discover- 
ies as  these  made  by  Mr.  Layard,  must 
be  most  gratifying  to  every  one  who 
looks  upon  the  Scriptures  as  the  inspired 
Word  of  God.  Of  course  wo  do  not 
mean  to  say,  that  our  belief  in  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Bible  can  be  understood 
to  be  in  any  way  dependent  upon  such 
corroborative  testimony.  No  I  the  word 
of  the  Lord  standeth  sure  in  other  and 
indestructible  proof.  Still,  such  testi- 
mony is  of  great  value.  It  rots  away  the 
ground  from  the  feet  of  the  gainsayer  and 
the  sceptic.  It  proves  that,  even  as  a  mere 
historical  record,  the  Bible  is  authentic. 
These  records,  engraven  on  stones,  are 
now  rising,  after  a  sleep  of  nearly  3,000 
years,  to  testify  that  the  holy  men  of 
old  who  wrote  the  Bible,  did  really 
narrate  the  things  they  had  seen  and 
heard. 

But  another  and  equally  wonderful 
discovery  one  day  rewarded  the  further 
labours  of  Mr.  Layard.  We  learn  from 
2  Kings  zvili.  14,  and  Isaiah  xzxvi.  2, 
that  Sennacherib,  in  his  campaign  against 
Hezekiah,  besieged  Lachish.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  let  us  read  Mr.  Layard's 
account  of  an  inscription  which  records 

THB  CAPTURE  OF  LACHISH. 

*'  During  the  latter  part  of  my  residence 


at  Mosul  a  chamber  was  discovered  in 
which  the  sculptures  were  in  better  pre- 
servation than  any  before  found  at  Kou- 
yunjik.  Some  of  the  slabs,  indeed,  were 
almost  entire,  though  cracked  and  other- 
wise injured  by  fire;  and  the  epigraph, 
which  fortunately  explained  the  event 
portrayed,  was  complete.  These  bas- 
reliefs  represented  the  siege  and  capture 
by  the  Assyrians,  of  a  city  evidently  of 
great  extent  and  importance.  It  appears 
to  have  been  defended  by  double  walls, 
with  battlements  and  towers,  and  by 
fortified  outworks.  The  country  around 
it  was  hilly  and  wooded,  producing  the 
fig  and  the  vine.  The  whole  power  of  the 
great  king  seems  to  have  been  called 
forth  to  take  this  stronghold.  In  no 
other  sculptures  were  so  many  armed 
warriors  seen  drawn  up  in  array  before  a 
besieged  city.  In  the  first  rank  were 
the  kneeling  archers,  those  in  the  second 
were  bending  forward,  whilst  those  in  the 
third  discharged  their  arrows  standing 
upright,  and  were  mingled  with  spearmen 
and  slingers ;  the  whole  forming  a  com- 
pact and  organized  phalanx.  The  reserve 
consisted  of  large  bodies  of  horsemen  and 
charioteers.  Against  the  fortifications 
had  been  thrown  up  as  many  as  ten  banks 
or  mounts,  compactly  built  of  stones, 
bricks,  earth,  and  branches  of  trees,  and 
seven  battering-rams  had  already  been 
rolled  up  to  the  walls.  The  besieged  de- 
fended themselves  with  great  determina- 
tion. Spearmen,  archers,  and  slingers, 
thronged  the  battlements  and  towers, 
showering  arrows,  javelins,  stones,  and 
blazing  torches  upon  the  assailants.  On 
the  battering-rams  were  bowmen  dis- 
charging their  arrows,  and  men  with 
large  ladles  pouring  water  upon  the  flam- 
ing brands,  which,  hurled  from  above, 
threatened  to  destroy  the  engines.  Lad- 
ders, probably  used  for  escalade,  were 
falling  from  the  walls  upon  the  soldiers 
who  mounted  the  inclined  ways  to  the 
assault.  Fart  of  the  city  had,  however, 
been  taken.  Beneath  its  walls  were  seen 
Assyrian  warriors  impaling  their  prison- 
ers, and  from  the  gateway  of  an  ad- 
vanced tower,  or  fort,  issued  a  procession 
of  captives,  reaching  to  the  presence 
of  the  king,  who,  gorgeously  arrayed, 
received  them  seated  on  his  throne. 
Amongst  the  spoil  were  furniture,  arms, 
shields,  chariots,  vases  of  metal  of  various 
forms,  camels,  carts  drawn  by  oxen,  and 
laden  with  women  and  children,  and  many 
objects  the  nature  of  which  cannot  be  de- 
termined. The  vanquished  people  were 
distinguished  from  the  conquerors  by 
their  (fress ;  those  who  defended  the  battle- 
ments wore  a  poiuted  helmet,  differing 
from  that  of  the,  Assyrian  warriors  in 
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baring  a  fHoged  lappet  falling  over  the 
ears.  Some  of  the  captiyet  had  a  kind  of 
turban  with  one  end  hanging  down  to  the 
Bbonlder,  not  unlike  that  worn  by  the 
modem  Arabs  of  the  Hedjaz.  Others  had 
no  head-dress,  and  short  hair  and  beards. 
Their  garments  consisted  either  of  a  robe 
reaching  to  the  ankles,  or  of  a  tunic 
scarcely  falling  lower  than  the  thigh, 
and  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle. 
The  latter  appeared  to  be  the  dress  of  the 
fighting-men.  The  women  wore  long 
shirts,  with  an  outer  cloak  thrown,  like 
the  yeil  of  modem  Eastern  ladies,  over 
the  back  of  the  head  and  fiEdling  to  the 


"  Several  prisoners  were  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  torturers.  Two  were 
stretched  naked  on  the  ground  to  be 
flayed  aliye,  others  were  l^ing  slain  by 
the  sword  before  the  throne  of  the  king. 
The  haughty  monarch  was  receiving  the 
chiefs  of  the  conquered  nation,  who 
crouched  and  knelt  humbly  before  him. 
They  were  brought  into  the  royal  pre- 
sence by  the  Tartan  of  the  Assyrian  forces, 
probably  the  Rabshakeh  hijnself,  followed 
by  his  principal  officers.  The  general 
was  clothed  in  embroidered  robes,  and 
wore  on  his  head  a  fillet  adorned  with 
rosettes  and  long  tasselled  bands. 

**The  throne  of  the  king  stood  upon  an 
elevated  platform,  probably  an  artificial 
mound,  in  the  hill  country.  Its  arms 
and  sides  were  supported  by  three  rows 
of  figures,  one  above  the  other.  The 
wood  was  richly  carved,  or  encased  in 
embossed  metal,  and  the  legs  ended  in 
pine-shaped  ornaments,  probably  of 
bronze.  The  throne,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  resembled,  in  every  respect,  one  dis- 
covered in  the  north-west  palace  at  Nim- 
roud,  which  I  shall  hereafter  describe. 
Over  the  high  back  was  thrown  an  em- 
broidered cloth,  doubtless  of  some  rare 
and  beautiAil  material 

'*  The  royal  feet  rested  upon  a  high  foot- 
stool of  elegant  form,  fashioned  like  the 
throne,  and  cased  with  embossed  metal ; 
the  legs  ending  in  lion's  paws.  Behind 
the  king  were  two  attendant  ennuchs 
raising  fans  above  his  head,  and  holding 
the  embroidered  napkins. 

"  The  monarch  himself  was  attired  in 
long  loose  robes  richly  ornamented,  and 
edged  with  tassels  and  fringes.  In  his 
right  hand  he  raised  two  arrows,  and  his 
left  rested  upon  a  bow ;  an  attitude,  pro- 
bably denoting  triumph  over  his  enemies, 
and  in  which  he  is  usually  portrayed 
when  receiving  prisoners  after  a  victory. 
**  Behind  the  king  was  the  royal  tent  or 
pavilion :  and  beneath  him  were  his  led 
horses,  and  an  attendant  on  foot  carrying 
the  parasol,  the  emblem  of  royalty.    His  I 


two  chariots,  with  their  charioteers,  were 
waiting  for  them.  One  had  a  peculiar 
semicircular  ornament  of  considerable 
size,  rising  from  the  pole  between  the 
horses,  and  spreading  over,  their  heads. 
It  may  originally  have  contained  the 
figure  of  a  deity,  or  some  mythic  symbol. 
It  was  attached  to  the  chariot  by  that 
singular  contrivance  joined  to  the  yoke, 
and  represented  in  the  early  sculptures 
of  Nimroud,  the  use  and  nature  of  which 
I  am  still  unable  to  explain.  This  part 
of  the  chariot  was  richly  adorned  with 
figures  and  ornamental  designs,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  supported  by  a  prop  resting 
on  the  pole.  The  trappings  of  the  horses 
were  handsomely  decorated,  and  an  em- 
broidered cloth,  hung  with  tassels,  fell  on 
their  chests.  Two  quivers,  holding  a  bow, 
a  hatchet,  and  arrows,  were  fixed  to  the 
side  of  the  chariot. 

"This  fine  seriesof  bas-reliefs,  occupying 
thirteen  slabs,  was  finished  by  the  ground- 
plan  of  a  castle,  or  of  a  fortified  camp 
containing  tents  and  houses.  Within  the 
walls  was  also  seen  a  fire-altar  with  two 
beardless  priests,  wearing  high  conical 
caps,  standing  before  it.  In  front  of  the 
altar,*  on  which  burned  the  sacred  flame, 
was  a  table  bearing  various  sacrificial 
objects,  and  beyond  it  two  sacred  chariots, 
such  as  accompanied  the  Persian  kings  in 
her  wars.  The  horses  had  been  taken 
out,  and  the  yokes  rested  upon  stands. 
Each  chariot  carried  a  lofty  pole  sur- 
mounted by  a  globe,  and  long  tassels  or 
streamers ;  similar  standards  were  intro- 
duced into  scenes  representing  sacrifices 
in  the  sculptures  of  Khorsabad. 

"  Above  the  head  of  the  king  was  an 
inscription  which  may  be  translated, 
'Sennacherib,  the  mighty  king,  king  of 
the  country  of  Assyria,  sitting  on  the 
throne  of  judgment,  before  (or  at  the 
entrance  of)  the  city  of  Lachish  (Lak- 
hisha).  I  give  permission  for  its  slaugh- 
ter.' 

"  Here,  therefore,  was  the  actual  picture 
of  the  taking  of  Lachish,  the  city,  as  we 
know  from  the  Bible,  besieged  by  Sen- 
nacherib, when  he  sent  his  generals  to 
demand  tribute  of  Hezekiah,  and  which 
he  had  captured  before  their  return; 
evidence  of  the  most  remarkable  charac- 
ter to  confirm  the  interpretation  of  the 
inscriptions,  and  to  identify  the  king  who 
caused  them  to  be  engraved  with  the  Sen- 
nacherib of  Scripture.  This  highly  inter- 
esting series  of  bas-reliefs  contained, 
moreover,  an  undoubted  representation 
of  a  king,  a  city,  and  a  people,  with 
whose  names  we  are  acquainted,  and  of 
an  event  described  in  Holy  Writ.  They 
furnish  us,  therefore,  with  illustrations  of 
the  Bible  of  very  great  importance.    The 
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captives  were  undoubtedly  Jews,  their 
physiognomy  was  strikinKly  indicated  m 
the  sculptures;  buttliey  had  been  strip- 
ped of  their  ornaments  and  their  fine 
raiment,  and  were  left  bare-footed  and 
half-clothed.  From  the  women^  too,  had 
been  remoTod  *the  splendour  of  the  foot 
ornaments,  and  the  caps  of  network,  and 
the  crescents;  the  ear-pendente,  and  the 
bracelets,  and  the  thin  reils ;  the  head- 
dress, and  the  ornaments  of  the  legs  and 
the  girdles,  and  the  perfume-boxes  and 
the  amulets  ;  the  rings  and  the  jewels  of 
the  nose^  the  embroidered  robes  and  the 
tunics,  and  the  cloaks  and  the  satchels  ; 
the  transparent  garments,  and  the  fine 
linen  Tests,  and  the  turbans  and  the 
mantles;  for  they  wore  instead  of  a 
girdle,  a  rope;  and  instead  uf  a  stomacher, 
a  gin^g  of  sackcloth." 

There  is,  however,  other  corroborative 
evidence  aa  to  the  identity  of  the  king 
in  question  with  Sennacherib,  which  is 
icarcely  less  remarkable.  There  were 
found  amid  the  ruins  a  large  number  of 
pieces  of  fine  clay  bearing  the  impres- 
sions of  seals,  which  had  evidently  been, 
like  modem  seals  of  wax,  attached  to 
documents  written  on  parchment  These, 
Df  course,  were  consumed  in  the  fire  that 


had  destroyed  the  building ;  but  the  day 
seals  stiU  exist,  bearing  the  royal  signet ; 
while  there  are  two  that  are  impressed 
with  the  castouche  of  So,  or  Sabaco,  who 
reigned  in  Egypt  at  the  tery  time  that 
Sennacherib  governed  Assyria,  (2  Kings, 
xvU.  4.) 

"Little  doubt,  I  trust,  can  now  exist 
in  the  minds  of  my  readers  as  to  the 
identification  of  the  builder  of  the  palace 
of  Kouyunjik,  with  the  Sennacherib  of 
Scripture.  Had  the  name  stood  alone^ 
we  might  reasonably  have  questioned  the 
correctness  of  the  reading,  especially  as 
the  signs  or  monograms,  with  which  it  is 
written,  are  admitted  to  have  no  phonetic 
power.  But  when  characters,  whose  al- 
phabetic values  have  been  determined 
from  a  perfectly  distinct  source,  such  as 
the  Babylonian  column  of  the  trilingual 
inscriptions,  ftirnlsh  us  with  names  in 
the  records  attributed  to  Sennacherib, 
written  almost  identically  as  in  the  Heb- 
rew version  of  the  Bible,  such  as  He«e- 
kiah,  Jerusalem,  Judah,  Sidon,  and 
others,  and  all  occurring  in  one  and  the 
same  paragrapli,  their  reading,  moreover, 
confirmed  by  synchronisms,  and  illustrate 
ed  by  sculptured  representations  of  the 
events,  the  identification  must  be  admit- 
ted to  be  complete." 


CAUTIONS  FOB  THE  TIMES. 
(CoKtinuedfrom  page  iO.) 


THE  DIBHOHBSTT  OF  TO!  TRACTABIANS. 

To  preuCTf— as  Mr.  Newman  said— men 
who  held  Romish  doctrines  from  strttggling 
towards  Rome^  he  endeavoured,  in  this 
tract,  (XC.,)  to  prove  that  one  might  hon- 
estly subscribe  the  Articles  of  the  Churoh 
of  England,  and,  at  the  same  time,  hold 
everything  laid  down  in  the  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Trent ;  and  that,  though 
the  Articles  were  expressly  drawn  up  to 
condemn  the  authoriutive  teaching  of 
the  Roman  Church,  and  after  the  Council 
of  Trent  had  held  twenty-two  out  of 
its  whole  number  of  twenty-five  sessions  I 
In  that  famous  tract  it  was  deliberately 
mainuined,  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
do  not,  when  rightly  interpreted,  condemn 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantlation,  or  the 
invocation  of  saints,  or  the  adoration  of 
relics,  or  purgatory,  or  indulgences,  as 
sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Trent ;  and 
that  the  true  rule  for  interpreting  the 
Articles  is,  not  to  take  the  words  in  their 


plain  natural  sense,  bu^  in  h6ch  a  sense 

often  "  non-natural"— as  the   person 

signing  them  may  think  to  be  most  in 
accordance  with  "Catholic  tradition. 
You  may  well  imaguie,  that  to  bring  the 
articles  to  bear  such  a  sense  as  what  Mr. 
Newman  thought  Catholic  tradition  re- 
quired, was  a  task  of  no  little  diflBculty. 
Indeed,  he  set  such  an  example  of  hair- 
splitting and  wire-drawing— of  shuffling 
equivocation  and  dishonest  garbling  of 
quotations— as  made  the  English  people 
thoroughly  ashamed  that  any  man,  call- 
ing himself  an  Englishman,  a  gentleman, 
and  a  clergyman,  should  insult  their  un- 
derstandings and  consciences  with  such 
mean  sophistry.  And  soon  after,  the 
heads  of  houses  at  Oxford  passed  a  so- 
lemn resolution,  that  "  modes  of  interpre- 
tation such  as  are  suggested  in  the  said 
tract,  evading  rather  than  explaining  the 
sense  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  re- 
concUing  subscription  to  them  with  the  adop- 
titm  of  errors  which  they  were  designed  to 
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caimteract,  defeat  the  objects,  and  are  in- 
ooDBistent  with  the  due  obserrance,  of  the 
statutes  of  the  unlTersity."  Tet,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  other  chief  leaders 
of  the  tract-party  came  forward,  without 
an  exception,  deliberately  and  advisedly 
to  defend  that  shameful  tract  from  the 
condemnation  it  deserved.  But  this  was 
only  of  a  piece  with  their  general  con- 
duct. 

Nothing,  for  example,  gare  the  early 
Tracts  for  the  Times  so  much  currency, 
and  gained  for  them  so  well  the  confi- 
dence of  a  large  portion  of  the  public, 
as  the  strong  denunciations  of  Romanism 
which  the  writers  of  them,  and  specially 
Mr.  Newman,  put  forward.  The  Church 
of  Rome  was  called  ^  a  lost  Church ;"  its 
system  was  styled  "  the  Papal  Apostacy," 
it  was  pronounced  **  heretical,"  and  de- 
clared to  have  "  bound  itself,  by  a  per- 
petual covenant,  to  the  cause  of  Anti- 
christ ;**  men  were  exhorted  to  "  flee  it 
as  a  pestilence ;"  and  it  was  compared  to 
'*  a  demoniac,"  and  to  the  devil  himself; 
and  its  doctrines  were  condemned  as 
•*  profane,"  **  impious,"  "  blasphemous," 
**  gross,"  "  monstrous,"  and  "  cruel." 
Such  strong  declarations  answered  their 
purpose  but  too  well.  After  some  time, 
indeed,  they  ceased  to  be  repeated  very 
earnestly,  by  Mr.  Newman  at  least.  But 
they  stood  upon  record  as  matter  of 
evidence ;  and  whenever  any  one  was 
startled  by  the  Romanizing  tendency  of 
the  later  tracts,  then  these  denunciations 
were  confldently  appealed  to,  as  convinc- 
ing proof,  that  "  to  oppose  ultra-Protest- 
antism"—such  was  the  cant  of  the  day 
— "is  not  to  favour  Popery."  And  so 
they  continued  upon  record,  till  Mr. 
Newman  had  no  longer  any  purpose  to 
serve  in  letting  them  be  quoted  as  his 
sincere  sentiments.  After  long  delay, 
he  began  to  make  up  his  mind  for  the 
last  step,  and  for  determining  openly  to 
avow  his  conversion  to  Romanism ;  though, 
by  the  confession  of  his  friends,  he  was, 
for  at  least  four  years  before,  "  though 
nominally  with  us,  a  member  of  the  Ro- 
man communion;"*  during  which  four 
years  he  suffered  himself  to  be  looked  up 
and  appealed  to,  as  the  head  of  a  party 
who  styled  themselves  the  only  true  sons 
of  the  Church  of  England.  As  the  time 
for  that  avowal  approached,  however,  he 

•Efigli»h  ChurrhvMn,  Oct.  16, 1S45.  The  writer 
addt:  "7n  saifing  thU  we  charor  rim  with  no 
visHoiritSTY.  Hi*  desire  vfOi  to  gain  time  for  hivu 
idf."  And  lower  down  :  "  Bat  though  tlio  Eng- 
lUn'  Church  doet  not  require  them  [the  most 
wavering]  positively  to  renounce  every  Roman 
doctrine.  $ke  doet  expect  that  $o  mitch  of  it  a*  theg 

hold,  THRT  WILL  HOLD  TO  THKMShlTfg;  and  that 

while  thejffiontinw  with  her,  they  w(U  throw  tukm. 
•U.TU  XRTO  BUi  STtTKM,  cordtatltf ,  falthfoUj  work 
it  oat,  and,  if  they  wiil.  ratM  U  higher:* 


began  to  shew  those  whom  be  expected 
to  carry  with  him  something  more  of  bis 
"inward  sentiments"  than  they  clearlj 
understood  before.  And,  accordingly,  an 
anonymous  paper — which  he  has  aince  pub- 
lished under  his  own  name — ^waa  inserted 
in  a  provincial  newspaper^  to  explain  that« 
in  making  these  strong  denunciationa,  he 
"said  to  himself^**  (though  not  to  those 
who  were  to  be  deceived  by  them,)  *'  I 
am  not  speaking  my  own  words;  I  am 
but  following  almost  a  consensus  [general 
agreement]  of  the  divines  of  my  church. 
They  have  ever  used  the  strongest  lan- 
guage against  Rome,  even  the  moat  able 
and  learned  of  them.  /  wish  to  throw 
myself  into  their  system.  While  I  say  what 
they  say  J  I  am  soft,    Suoh  tibws,  too, 

ABB  NECB88ART  FOR  OUR  POBITIOM." 

This  needs  no  comment.  But  here  let 
us  just  remark,  with  respect  to  some  re- 
cent publications  by  the  same  person,  that 
when  he  solemnly  denounces  Protestant- 
ism as  practical  infidelity,  and  declares 
his  firm  belief  in  the  melting  of  the  blood 
of  St.  Januarius,  and  the  miraculous  wink- 
ing of  an  image  in  Italy,  he  should  not 
be  offended  if  we  reply  by  the  question : 
— '*  But  how  can  we  be  sure  that  you  are 
sincere  f  May  you  not  be  only  *  throwing 
yourself  into'  the  Romish  system,  as  you 
once  threw  yourself  into  the  Anglican — 
thinking  yourself '  safe'  in  speaking^ '  not 
your  own  words,*  but  those  of  your  new- 
ly-chosen divines ;  and  taking  *such  riewa 
as  are  necessary  for  tour  positiok?'" 
If  any  one,  after  this  fair  warning,  is  de- 
luded a  second  time  by  '*  strong  language," 
he  is  deceived  with  his  eyes  open. 

And  all  this,  you  will  observe  further, 
is  evidence  not  against  Mr.  Newman 
alone,  but  sgainst  his  colleagues  also. 
When,  for  instance,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tract-movement,  a  diatin- 
gished  divine  came  forward  to  suggest 
the  very  explanation  of  this  "  strong  lan- 
guage" which  now  turns  out  to  have 
been  the  true  one.  Dr.  Pusey  publicly 
denounced  him  as  a  slanderer  of  his 
brethren,  and  passed  his  word  for  the 
perfect  sincerity  of  the  Aoti-Romish 
tone  of  the  early  tracts;  and  (what  is 
more)  he  declares  (what  could  only  be 
known  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts)  that  he 
who  brought  the  charge  did  not  himse^ 
believe  it ;  and  even  after  the  publication 
of  IVact  XC,  he  deliberately  appealed 
again  to  this  **  strong  language,"  in  proof 
tliat  the  author  of  that  tract  was  sincere 
in  his  opposition  to  Home.  Nay,  even 
after  concealment  was  no  longer  possible, 
and  wiien  Mr.  Newman  had  retracted  hia 
"  strong  language,''  Dr.  Pusey  never  re- 
tracted his.  He  uttered  not  a  syllable 
of  regret  for  his  uncharitable  censure— 
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not  a  syllable  of  apology  for  baTiog 
brought  forward  amound  eyideoce^not 
a  tyilable  implying  the  ellghtest  blame 
of  the  man  who  had  practited  such  a 
long^  oool,  calculating  course  of  deceit 
On  the  oontrazy,  when  Mr.  Kewman 
publicly  declared  his  conyertion.  Dr. 
Posey  pronounced  it  "  a  judgment"  on 
the  Anglican  Church  for  not  valuing  him 
sulBciently,  and  took  comfort  that  he 
wss  '*  not  so  much  gone  from  us,  as 
transplanted  into  another  part  of  the 
Tineyvrd,"  expressing,  at  the  same  time, 
an  earneat  hope  that  the  vineyard  might 
soon  be  completely  one— since,  as  he 
went  on  to  say,  **t<  m  hebest  exitting 
wiore  or  leit  in  us  which  keepi  Rome  /rom 
ackmnoledging  u»/*  And,  in  the  same 
letter.  Dr.  rnsey  owned  that  he  had, 
for  some  time  previous,  apprehended  the 
probable  conversion  of  his  fHend  to  Ro- 
manism. Tet^  up  to  the  last  moment, 
be  had  been  puolidy  proclaiming  his 
confidence  that  the  leaders,  or  well- 
instmcted  disciples  of  the  tract-party, 
were  in  no  danger  of  going  over  to 
Bomel 


8BCURITT  FOR  PROPERTT. 

It  follows,  that  a  level  of  equality  in 
the  possession  of  this  world's  goods  can- 
not bold  amongst  mankind  for  a  year,  a 
month,  a  week,  or  even  a  single  day; 
except  on  principles  soon  leading  to  uni- 
versal destitution.  It  is  the  law  of  our 
being,  that  forethought,  industry,  fru- 
gality, and  self-restraint,  are  the  means 
of  acquiring,  possessing,  and  enjoying 
throughout  life  competence  and  abund- 
ance. Every  man  is  more  or  less  inter> 
ested  in  securing  the  due  operation  of 
this  law,  in  strengthening  the  legitimate 
inflnence  of  the  motives  which  tend  to 
make  men  practice  these  virtues;  that 
there  may  be  as  much  as  possible  earned 
to  day,  and  huabanded  against  to-morrow, 
by  the  largest  possible  number  of  indi- 
viduals. Thus  may  all  painful  appre- 
hension for  to-morrow's  wants  be  best 
removed,  and  the  wants,  when  they 
occur,  be  best  satisfied.  If  I  cannot 
reckon  on  securing  the  fruit  of  my  labour, 
I  shall  not  feel  much  inclined  to  work  at 
all.  But  if  I  am  persuaded  that  what  I 
get  or  save  will  not  be  taken  from  me  by 
violence  or  stealth,  then  I  shall  be  apt  to 
dig,  and  sow,  and  plant ;  I  shall  build,  or 
weave,  or  fabricate.  I  shall  leave  off  in 
my  meal  when  I  have  had  enough,  or 
periiaps  before ;  and  so  put  by  a  part  for 
the  meal  that  is  to  come.  I  shall  lay  up 
clothing  in  summer,  ready  for  winter 
usej  and  in  fine  weather  I  shall  be  pre- 
panng  a  house  for  shelter  against  the 


storm.  Much  more,  if  I  can  leave  to  my 
children  after  me  whatsoever  I  have  thus 
honestly  acquired;  regarding  them,  and 
my  children's  children,  as  a  continuation 
of  myself,  much  more  shall  I  be  inclined 
to  deny  myself  that  I  may  provide  for 
them ;  much  more  shall  I  be  diligent  in 
labouring  now,  that  they  may  hereafter 
enjoy  leisure.  The  rights  of  inheritance 
may  oftentimes  transmit  the  earnings  of 
the  diligent  to  be  wasted  by  the  prodigal ; 
and  a  patrimony  derived  from  the  wise, 
and  great,  and  good,  may  be  held  by  a 
degenerate  race  of  mean,  selfish,  and 
worthless  descendants.  But  in  the  un- 
certainty of  life's  continuance,  it  is  not 
enough  to  have  security,  by  the  laws  of 
property,  for  enjoying  the  fruit  of  our 
labours  ourselves.  We  may  never  live 
to  enjoy  it.  We  must,  therefore,  have 
the  i)ower  of  bequeathing  to  our  relatives 
and  friends  that  which  we  do  not  require 
for  our  own  use.  Owing  to  that  affection 
for  kindred,  even  yet  unborn,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  human  race,  it  is 
often  seen,  that  to  become  the  founder  of 
a  family  spurs  a  man  to  greater  exer- 
tions, and  binds  him  down  to  greater  self- 
restraint  than  the  prospect  of  his  own 
future  personal  enjoyment.  And  owing 
to  the  connexion  of  interests  which  per- 
vades all  classes  of  society,  it  cannot  fail 
to  happen,  that  whatsoever  of  real  value 
is  earned,  or  made,  husbandec),  or  im- 
proved, by  each  individual  separately, 
redounds,  sooner  or  later,  more  or  less,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  community  collect- 
ively. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  security  of 
property,  involving  the  distinction  be- 
tween Rich  and  Poor,  is  essential  to  the 
welfare,  if  not  to  the  very  existence,  of 
society.  It  is  sanctioned  by  all  religion, 
natural  and  revealed.  But  it  is  founded 
in  that  which  is  preliminary  to  the  influ- 
ence of  religion, — namely,  in  the  natural 
constitution  of  each  human  being,  the 
natural  inequRlity  of  mankind  amongst 
themselves.  Neither  in  muscular  strength, 
nor  in  intellectual  power,  any  more  than 
in  perseverance,  endurance,  and  self- 
restraint,  are  men  absolutely  on  a  level, 
either  by  nature  or  by  habit.  And  as  it 
is  ordained,  that  what  a  man  gets  should 
always  bear  some  proportion  to  his  exer- 
cise of  these  qualities,  there  cannot  but 
be  a  perpetual  tendency  to  inequality  in 
outward  circumstances,  in  wealth,  rank, 
and  power,  amongrst  the  different  mem- 
bers of  our  common  race.  It  is  useless 
to  inquire  what  might  be  best  for  alt,  if 
perfect  love  universally  prevailed.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that,  taking  men  as  they 
are,  security  of  property,  whilst  it  sanc- 
tions, and  tends  to  perpetuate,  the  in- 
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equality  between  rich  and  poor,  tends 
also  to  derelope  the  utmost  possible 
amount  of  diligence  and  frugality  in  the 
largest  number  of  individuals,  and  there- 
by to  accumulate  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  goods  of  all  kinds ;  which,  if 
duly  used,  and  even  in  spite  of  much 
abuse  of  them  on  the  part  of  their  posses- 
sors, are  sure  to  prove  conducive  to  the 
benefit  of  all  the  classes  of  mankind. — 
Rev.  Charles  GirMestone,  M,A, 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  capital  of  the  wealthy  facilitates, 
in  various  ways,  and  by  innumerable 
means,  the  efficiency  of  the  labour  of  the 
poor,  incidentally,  unintentionally,  and 
almost  unavoidably.  It  enables  the  tiller 
of  the  soil,  or  the  workman  in  the  shop, 
to  enjoy,  in  return  for  his  day's  work, 
the  products  of  all  the  quarters  of  the 
globe,  as  elements  of  his  food,  and  as 
materials  of  his  clothing.  It  may  be  true 
that  cotton  and  silk,  sugar  and  t^  are 
imported  by  the  merchant,  and  retailed 
by  the  trader,  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
gain;  but  if  there  were  not  many  rich 
enough  to  import  them  and  to  deal  in 
them^  such  commodities  would  never 
reach  the  poor  man's  dwelling.  Again, 
whilst  those  who  are  independent  of 
manual  labour  have  leisure  for  the  pur- 
suits of  science  and  of  art,  the  results  of 
their  studies,  in  the  comforts  and  embel- 


lishments of  life,  are  in  many  instances 
diffused  spontaneously  amongst  those 
classes,  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  could 
never  have  devised  them.  It  is  the 
science  of  the  philosopher  that  gives 
security  to  navigation,  speed  to  the  com- 
munication of  intelligence,  extension  to 
commerce,  and  power  almost  unlimited 
to  the  appliances  of  mechanical  strength. 
Each  cottage  has  its  clock  to  measure 
time ;  each  hearth  its  fuel  fetched  from 
far,  and  raised  from  deep  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth ;  these  and  other  like 
conveniences,  procured,  and  perfected, 
and  multiplied,  by  various,  curious,  and 
costly  machinery,  none  of  which  could 
ever  have  been  brought  into  existence 
under  the  prevalence  of  any  practicable 
system  of  equality  in  the  condition  of  all 
mankind.  On  the  walls  of  the  most 
humble  apartment  may  be  seen  prints 
taken  from  designs  of  the  great  masters 
of  art,  and  on  its  shelves  may  be  found 
books,  containing  thoughts  that  breathe 
and  words  that  burn,  written  by  the 
greatest  prodigies  of  genius ;  possessions, 
which  secure  to  the  poor  man  in  his 
solitude  the  society  of  the  departed  and 
the  distant,  of  the  wise,  the  great,  and  the 
good;  advantages,  which,  if  used  aright, 
can  impart  to  the  hardy  sons  of  toil  a 
refinement  of  intellect  and  feeling,  often 
sorely  lacking  in  the  spoiled  children  of 
indolent  enjoyment. — iZlfv.  Charles  GirdU" 
stone,  M.A. 


ntliqiw%  an9  fi^iMiomxs  Unttniqtntt. 


CHIKA. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  calculate  the  rate 
at  which  Christianity  shall  advance  in 
the  future,  by  any  apparsnt  law  derived 
from  our  experience  of  the  past.  We 
measure  the  rate  at  which  a  stream 
deepens  its  bed  ;  and  we  prophecy,  from 
what  it  has  done  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  what  period  may  elapse  before  it 
effects  such  and  such  changes.  But  an 
earthquake,  or  waterspout,  or  some  such 
cataclysm,  may,  in  a  single  night,  an- 
ticipate the  work  of  centuries.  So  is  it 
in  the  spread  of  the  GospeL  Many 
causes  now  operating  would,  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  lead  us  to  antici- 
pate such  an  extension  of  the  Christian 
Church  during  the  next  half  century,  as 
nerer  has  been  seen  since  the  first  great 


apostolic  movement,  when  the  Gospel 
was  proclaimed  to  '^  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth*"  But  over  and  above  this,  revolu- 
tions may  occur  in  the  providence  of  God, 
which,  like' the  breaking  up  of  the  icy 
barriers  which  dammed  up  a  glacier  lake, 
may  permit  the  Gospel  to  flow  like  a 
mighty  stream  over  vast  territories  of 
now  shut-up  heathen  lands.  Indeed,  pro- 
phecy, which  speaks  of  a  *'  nation  being 
bom  in  a  day,'*  seems  to  point  at  some 
such  great  and  sudden  change.  Not  that 
the  change,  however  sudden,  is  necessarily 
unconnected  with  any  means  adopted  by 
the  Church  having  a  tendency  to  pro« 
duoe  it.  For,  like  the  lighting  up  of  a 
city,  while  the  actual  illumination  is 
sudden,  the  preparation  of  pipes,  and  gas, 
and  lamps,  kc,  was  a  long  and  slow  pre- 
paratory process. 
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These  rem&rks  are  suggested  to  us  by 
reading  the  proclamation  of  the  leader 
of  the  forces  who  are  now  attempting, 
with  every  likelihood  of  success,  to  over- 
tarn  the  present  dynasty  in  China.  That 
dynasty  is  a  Tartar  one,  and,  conse- 
qnentiy*  belonging  to  a  different  race 
from  the  Chinese.    It  hi^s  occupied  the 
throne  for  two  centuries.    But  the  Tar- 
tars have  greatly  degenerated,  and  now 
appear  to  be  in  the  way  of  being  dis- 
placed by  the  old  race  of  the  country. 
The  proclamation — a  portion  of  which  we 
gire— is  accepted  by  the  **  Times**  as  an 
aothentlo  document,  and  one  which  can- 
not be  read  without  the  deepest  interest. 
Whether  the  writer  is  sincere  or  not — 
whence  he  obtained  the  knowledge  he 
expresses — whether  he  only  wishes  to 
gain  aid  from  England   by  professing 
what  he  knows  will  please  us — or  how 
far  ho  means  to  prosecute  the  overthrow 
of  idolatry,  which  it  is  alleged  without 
any  doubt  whatever  he  has  commenced, 
— all  this  will  soon  be  cleared  up.     But 
should  the  proclamation  truly  express  the 
belief  and  resolution  of  a  great  political 
and  religious  reformer,  and  should  the 
result  of  this  movement  be  the  overturn- 
ing of  idolatry  outwardly,  with  full  per- 
mission to  the  Christian  Church  to  enter 
the  land,  and  do  her  utmost  for  the  con- 
Tersion  of  its  teeming  millions  to  the 
worship  of  the  Uving  and  true  God,  oh ! 
then,  may  we  in  this  generation  have  the 
joy  of  witnessing  the  flag  of  the  Gospel 
flying  over  the  ruins  of  the  last  idol 
temple  which  shall  ever  be  seen  on  the  long 
oppressed  and  debased  world  !     "  Speed 
it  on,  Father  I  May  thy  kingdom  come  I" 

PROCLAMATION   OV  THB   BBBELB. 

*'  Tang,  entitled  the  Eastern  King,  and 
General-in-Chief  with  Seaou,  entitled 
Western  King,  also  GeneraUin-Chief  of 
T'haeping,  by  Divine  appointment,  Em- 
peror of  Theenkwo,  the  celestial  dynasty, 
unitedly  issue  this  proclamation,  to  an- 
nounce that  they  have  received  the  com- 
mands of  Heaven  to  slaughter  the  imps 
and  save  the  people.  According  to  the 
Old  TesUment,  the  Great  God  ( Shang- 
te,)  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  six  days 
created  the  heavens  and  earth,  the  land 
and  aea,  men  and  things.  The  Great  God 
is  »  aplrltnal  Father,  a  ghostly  Father, 
p  omnipotent,  and  omnipresent ; 


all  nations  under  heaven  are  acquainted 
with  His  great  power.  In  tracing  up  the 
records  of  bygone  ages,  we  find  that 
since  tne  time  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  the  Great  God  has  frequently  mani- 
fested His  displeasure ;  and  how  can  it  be 
that  you  people  of  the  world  are  still  ig- 
norant of  it  ?  The  Great  God,  in  the  first 
instance,  displayed  His  anger,  and  sent 
down  a  great  rain  during  forty  days  and 
forty  nights,  by  which  means  the  flood 
was  produced. 

'^  On  a  second  occasion,  the  Great  God 
manifested  His  displeasure,  and  came 
down  to  save  Israel  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt.  On  a  third  occasion.  He  displayed 
His  awful  majesty,  when  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  the  Lord  Jesus,  became  incar- 
nate in  the  land  of  Judea,  and  suffered 
for  the  redemption  of  mankind.  In  later 
ages,  He  has  again  manifested  His  indig- 
nation, and  the  Ting-yew  year  (a.d.  1837) 
the  Great  God  sent  a  celestial  messenger, 
who  was  commissioned  by  the  Lord  of 
Heaven,  when  He  ascended  on  high,  to 
put  to  death  the  fiendish  bands.  Again 
He  has  sent  the  Celestial  King  to  take 
the  Ipad  of  the  empire  and  save  the  people ; 
from  the  Mow-shin  to  the  Sinhae  year 
(A.n.  1848-51)  the  Great  God  has  com- 
pasaionated  the  calamities  of  the  people, 
who  have  been  entangled  in  the  mesnes 
of  the  devil's  net ;  on  the  3d  moon  of  the 
latter  year  the  exalted  Lord  and  great 
Emperor  appeared  ^  and  in  the  9th  moon, 
Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  mani- 
fested Himself,  exerting  innumerable  acts 
of  power,  and  slaughtering  a  great  num- 
ber of  impish  fiends,  in  several  pitched 
battles;  for  how  can  impish  fiends  ex- 
pect to  resist  the  Majesty  of  Heaven  ? 
And  how,  we  would  ask,  can  the  Great 
God  fail  to  be  displeased  with  men  for 
worshipping  corrupt  spirits,  and  perform- 
ing corrupt  actions,  by  which  means  they 
grievously  offend  against  the  commands 
of  Heaven  ?  Why  do  not  you  inhabitants 
of  the  world  awake  ?  Having  been  born 
in  the  present  dav,  when  you  are  permit- 
ted to  witness  the  glory  of-  God,  how 
fortunate  may  you  esteem  yourselves! 
Hsppening  upon  such  a  time  as  this, 
when  you  experience  the  great  tranquillity 
of  the  days  of  Heaven,  it  is  time  for  you 
to  awake  and  arouse.  Those  who  com- 
ply with  the  will  of  Heaven  will  be  pre- 
served, and  those  who  disobey  the  celes- 
tial dictates  will  be  destroyed.  At  the 
present  time  this  tartar  fiend,  Heen-fung, 
originally  a  Manchow  slave,  is  the  per- 
petual enemy  of  our  Chinese  race ;  more- 
over, he  has  induced  men  to  assume  the 
form  of  fiends,  to  worship  the  corrupt, 
while  they  disobev  the  true  Spirit,  and 
thereby  rebel  against  the  Great  God,  on 
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which  acconnt  HeaTen  will  not  endure, 
and  men  are  determined  to  destroy  him. 
Our  army,  wishinfi^  to  carry  out  the  vir- 
tuous  feelings  with  which  the  Great  God 
loves  to  foster  human  lifoi  and  receives 
men  into  His  compassionate  embrace,  has 
set  forward  on  its  march  of  benevolence, 
embracing  all  in  its  charitable  folds.    At 
the  same  time,  we  lead  forward  our  gene- 
rals and  troops,  carrying  to  the  utmost 
our  fidelity  in  recompensing  our  country, 
in  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  display- 
ing the  same  spirit  to  the  end.    Ihese 
our  views  are  now  communicated  to  you 
ail.     You   ought   to  know,    that  since 
Heaven  has  sent  forth  the  true  sovereign 
to  rule  over  the  people^  it  is  yours  to  aid 
the  monarch  in  establishing  his  dominion. 
Although    the    devilish    fiends    should 
amount    to    millions,  and    their    artful 
schemes  to  thousands,  yet  how  could  they 
withstand  Heaven  ?  To  kill  withont  warn- 
ing would  not  be  agreeable  to  our  feel- 
ings, and  to  sit  still  without  saving  the 
people  is  not  what  a  benevolent  person 
would  do.    A  special  proclamation.** 

WEST  AFRICA. 

ABBEOKDTA. 

In  former  numbers  of  this  Magazine,  we 
have  expressed  the  good  hope  of  great 
changes  being  effected  by  the  Gospel  in 
West  Africa;  and  we  have  more  than 
once  informed  our  readers  of  the  deeply 
interesting  mission  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  Abbeokuta.  We  will  give  a  few 
extracts  from  the  journal  of  Dr.  Irving, 
(surgeon,  RN.,)  during  his  visit  to  that 
region,  and  published  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Church  Missionary  Intelli- 


THE   SITUATIOir   AND   HI8T0KT   OV 
ABBEOKUTA. 

"  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ogun, 
in  lat.  7°  8'  30"  N.,  and  long.  .S**  19'  E. 
by  computation,  at  the  distance  of  about 
eighty  miles  by  route,  and  about  sixty  in 
a  straight  line  from  Lagos,— so  recently 
the  great  and  central  slave  mart  of  the 
Benin  Bight,— rise,  from  the  midst  of 
an  immense  plain,  several  detached  hills, 
of  no  great  elevation,  surmounted  by  im- 
mense rounded  or  oblong  masses  of 
smooth,  grey,  porphyritic  granite,  ascend- 
ing gradually  from  the  level  on  the  N.£., 
and  terminating  abruptly  in  a  bold  per- 
pendicular bluff  to  the  W.  and  S.W. 
Two  of  these  are  higher  than  the  others ; 
and  on  their  sloping  sides,  around  their 
bases,  and  in  the  spaces  intervening,  are 
pUced  the  dwellings  of  100,000  inhabit- 
atns,  enclosed  within  a  wall  and  ditch 
of  some  fifteen  miles  in  extent.  The  city 


is  Abbeokuta,  and  its  people  are  the 
broken  remnants  of  145  towns,  chiefly  of 
the  Egba  province  of  the  Torruba  king- 
dom, once  the  most  populous,  and  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  nations  of 
Western  Africa,  extending  from  the 
Niger  to  the  sea,  and  holding  even  Da- 
homey in  sway. 

**  But  evil  days  came  upon  the  land. 
It  was  about  the  year  1817-18  that  civil 
war  first  broke  out,  originating   from 
petty  causes  that  are  variously  stated, 
and  which  it  will  not  be  necessary,  for 
our  present  purpose,  to  pause  upon  in 
this  place.    The  Egba  province,  included 
between  the  Kong  mountains  and  the 
sea,  was  the  chief  seat  of  devastation, 
and  the  principal  sufferer.    A  peaceful 
and    agricultural   people,   seated    in    a 
richly-cultivated  and  densely-populated 
territory,  at  an  easy  distance  from  the 
coast,  placed  between  its  slave-dealing 
tribes  and  the  Felata  and  more  warlike 
people  of  the  north,  became  too  tempting 
a  bait  to  be  withstood;  and  war,  once 
commenced  from  angry  or   revengeful 
feeling,  was   without   difficulty   perpe- 
tuated by  throwing  into  the  scale  the 
additional  and  tempting  bait  of  gain, 
unholy  and  detestable  as  it  was.    Man 
rose  against  man;  town  against  town, 
each  in  their  turn  to  be  destroyed ;  fire 
and  sword  passed  over  it ;  the  accursed 
slave  trade  overshadowed  it,  perpetuat- 
ing every  evil,  and  adding  to  every  hor- 
ror, by  its  incessant  demand  for  new  vic- 
tims ;  till,  in  little  more  than  thirty  years 
— fh)m  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war  to  the  present  time — the  country, 
which  travellers  described  as  everywhere 
richly    and    carefully    cultivated,    was 
turned    into   a   barren    wilderness,    as 
nature,  left  to  herself,  re-asserted  her 
rights,  and  the  people,  previously  agri- 
cultural and  trading  in  their  habits,  mild 
in    their   manners,    and   hospitable    to 
strangers,  became  brutal  and  ferocious 
ttom  constant  war,  revengeful,  thirsting^ 
to  embrue  themselves  in  each  other's 
blood,  or  to  barter  their  fellowmen  for 
gold. 

'*  A  graphic  description  is  given  of  a 
visit  paid  to  one  of  these  scenes  of  devas- 
tation,—namely,  the  sites  of  the  ruined 
towns  of  Eesi  and  Emere,  once  rife  with 
peaceful  inhabitants,  now  overgrown  by 
bush.  The  narrator  was  accompanied  by- 
one  who  had  himself  seen  the  destructioa 
of  these  very  towns,  was  captured  at  the 
time,  sold  into  slavery,  re-captured  by 
an  English  cruiser,  taken  to  Sierra 
Leone,  there  taught  the  word  of  God» 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  \m 
now  A  catechist.  *  Standing  within  the 
old  wall  of  Kesi,'  says  the  Bev.  Isaac 
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Smith,  'I  said  to  Goodwill, «« Thirty 
yean  ago  yon  dwelt  here,  in  your  father's 
house,  with  your  family  aod  friends.  You 
were  then  carried  captive,  and  the  place 
of  your  birth  destroyed.  To-day  you  see 
it  again.  But  what  has  God  done  for  you 
since  that  memorable  day  ?*'  I  then  said, 
•*  Now,  tell  me,  if  you  can,  in  what  direc- 
tions lay  the  other  Egba  towns  prior  to  the 
destruction  of  Kesi :"  when  he  pointed 
around,  saying,  *'•  llugun  was  there,  Tesi 
there,  Kemta  there,  Ikija  and  Ikreku 
there,*'  and  so  on.  The  whole  of  this 
beautiful  and  once  fertile  district  is  now 
one  continuous  forest' 

"DrlTen  from  their  homes,  their  houses 
burned,  hunted  by  enemies  thirsting  like 
fiends  for  their  blood,  or — what  was  more 
fearful  than  even  death  itself— eager  to 
sell  them  to  the  dreaded  white  man,  the 
fagitive  survivors  lied  to  the  bush,  and 
foresta,  and  fastnesses,  where  now  stands 
Abbeokuta,  making  the  great  rock  Olumo 
their  resting-place;  gaining  a  wretched 
subsistence  from  the  chase,  or,  driven  to 
desperation,  by  robbery  and  plunder. 
Man  by  man,  group  by  group,  were  added 
to  the  little  band.  The  bush  was  cleared 
for  cultivation ;  the  trees  were  cut  down 
and  destroyed  for  fuel  and  building  pur- 
poses; and  habitations  were  once  more 
raised.  Locality,  and  attachment  to  their 
native  soil,  are  feelings  strong  in  the  Egba 
breast.  The  early  associations  of  home 
were  not  forgotten;  where  their  chiefs 
took  up  their  dwelling,  there  their  follow- 
ers came  also.  Their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, their  institutions,  and  the  very 
names  of  their  towns,  they  brought  with 
them.  Thus,  when  they  became  strong 
and  powerful,  each  remnant  of  the  145 
towns  destroyed  had  its  own  chiefs,  its 
own  form  of  government,  and  its  original 
name  represented  in  this  their  resting- 
place,  or,  to  express  their  own  idea,  their 
camp ;  to  which,  from  a  peculiar  feature 
of  the  scenery  already  described,  they 
gave  the  name  of  *^  Abbeokuta,"  now  a 
great  and  powerful  city,  the  united 
strength  of  the  whole  Egba  nation,  a 
people  brave  in  war,  liberal  in  their  form 
of  government,  and  tolerant  in  religion." 

The  towns  now  composing  Abbeokuta 
were  destroyed  in  1825.  In  1829,  a 
highly-gifted  native,  called  Zodeke,  was 
elected  Ruler.  The  town  increased,  and 
repulsed  many  attacks  made  upon  it  by 
neigbbooring  nations,  but  they  were  at  last 

ATTACKED  BT  DAHOMEY. 

**  In  the  days  of  its  integrity,  but  at  a 
period  long  antecedent  to  the  date  of  the 
present  aooonnt,  Yoruba  included  in  its 
sway  Dahomey  and'Benin.    As  Yoruba 


declined,  Dahomey  rose,  and  for  200 
years  she  has  been  the  scourge  of  this 
portion  of  the  African  continent  The 
annual  deportation  of  8000  slaves ;  the 
annual  sacrifice  at  the  customs;  the  death 
by  war,  and  numerous  other  ways,  of 
many  hundreds  of  human  beings;  the 
support  of  an  immense  army  in  a  country 
where  commerce  was  discouraged,  and 
agriculture  neglected— could  only  be  se- 
cured by  constant  wars  undertaken  for 
such  purposes,  and  the  Dahomians  be- 
came remorseless  fiends.  Their  only 
glory  and  delight  in  blood,  they  spared 
neither  age  nor  sex,  save  to  barter  them 
for  unholy  gain.  It  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  aware  of  the  progress  the 
Abbeokutans  had  made  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time,  until  an  attack  of  Egbas 
was  made  on  the  flank  of  Gezo's  army  at 
Okeodan  in  December  1848,  when  tWit 
town  was  utterly  wasted  by  the  Dahomi- 
ans. From  that  time  Gezo,  then  king — 
*the  leopard  of  Dahomey* — saw  that  he 
could  not  hope  to  prosecute  his  designs 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Yoruba, until  Abbeo- 
kuta, its  key,  had  fallen.  In  March  1851, 
Gezo,  with  an  army  of  16,000  men  and 
women — ^for  the  Amazons  were  the 
bravest  and  best  of  his  troops,  ever  the 
foremost  to  attack  and  the  last  to  retreat 
— appeared  before  the  city.  The  fighting 
was  desperate,  but  they  never  reached 
beyond  the  walls,  and  finally  fled,  pursued 
by  the  victorious  Abbeokutans,  who  over- 
took them  at  Isagga,  some  sixteen  miles 
to  the  westward,  where  a  second  engage- 
ment took  place,  even  more  destructive 
than  the  first.  As  the  result  of  both 
fights,  3000  Dahomians  were  left  on  the 
field,  of  whom  1200  were  counted  outside 
the  walls  of  Abbeokuta,  and  1000  taken 
prisoners.    This  was  the  last  attack. 

Many  thousands  of  the  nativA  of  Abbeo- 
kuta, who  had  been  sold  to  slavery,  and 
captured  by  British  cruisers,  and  partly 
civilized  in  Sierra  Leone,  still  retaining  a 
passionate  attachment  to  home,  sought 
their  way  back. 
Let  us  hear  how  this  was 

THE  COMHENOBMENT  OF  THE  MISSIOV. 

"  The  missionary  party  left  Badagry  in 
the  midst  of  the  rainy  season,  and  reach- 
ed their  destination  on  the  31st  of  July 
1846.  Their  reception  was  of  the  same 
kindly  character  as  heretofore.  Ground 
was  given  whereon  to  erect  their  dwell- 
ing-houses, at  the  building  of  which  the 
labourers  were  so  numerous  as  to  form  a 
perfect  embarras  des  richesses.  A  church 
w^s  opened  for  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  on  the  21st  of  March  1847.  On  the 
6th  of  February  1848  the  first  adult  bap 
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tisma  took  place,  one  of  the  number  be- 
ing Mr.  Crowther's  mother,  from  whom 
he  had  been  separated  twenty-five  years, 
and  whom  he  had  met  on  his  arrival  in 
Abbeokuta.  The  account  of  their  meet- 
ing— which  I  mention  as  an  instance  of 
many  similar  scenes — is  peculiarly  af- 
fecting, and  is  thus  given  in  his  own 
words : '  When  she  saw  me  she  trembled. 
She  could  not  believe  her  own  eyes.  We 
grasped  one  another,  looking  at  each  other 
with  silence  and  great  astonishment: 
big  tears  rolled  down  her  emaciated 
cheeks.  A  great  number  of  people  soon 
came  together.  She  trembled  as  she  held 
me  by  the  hand,  and  called  me  by  the 
familiar  names  by  which  I  well  remem- 
bered  I  used  to  be  called  by  my  grand- 
mother, who  has  since  died  in  slavery. 
We  could  not  say  much ;  but  sat  still,  and 
cast  now  and  then  an  affectionate  look 
at  one  another— a  look  expressive  of  an 
affection  which  violence  and  oppression 
had  long  checked,  and  which  had  nearly 
been  extinguished  by  the  long  space  of 
twenty-five  years.'  ** 

MOBAL  STATISTICS   OV  LOKDOH. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  population 
of  London  was  estimated  at  two  millious, 
the  number  of  sittings  in  all  the  chnrobes 
and  chapels  was  only  601,518 ;  since  that 
period  the  population  had  received  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  400,000  souls,  while 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  sittings  was 
only  about  100,000;  so  that  it  was  evident, 
that  the  wants  of  the  population  two 
years    ago,  as  to    church    and    chapel 
accommodation,    remained     untouched. 
There  were  in  liOndon,  at  least,  400,000 
persons  who  never  attended  any  place  of 
worship,  800,000  who  attended  with  some 
degree  of  regularity,  and  60,000  only  who 
exhibited  /heir  faith  and  allegianee  to 
their  Divine  Master  by  partaking  of  the 
eommunion  of  His  broken  body  and  shed 
blood.    Out  of  the  800,000  who  did  at-  | 
tend  some  places  of  worship,   100,000 
Were  Roman  Catholics,  whose  religion 
they  must  look  upon  as  being  both  super- 
stitious and  idolatrous,  and  20,000  were 
Jews,  who  walked  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  fathers,  by  rejecting  the  name  and 
mediation  of  the  crucified  Jeaus.    Of  the 
large  number  of  persons  who  did  not 
attend    any  place    of   worship,  a  vast 
amount  of  irreligion,  immorality,  and  in- 
fidelitv,  without  doubt,  existed,  as  he 
should  make  evident.    There  were  in 
London  12,000  children  annually  trained 
to  crime ;  there  were  3,000  receivers  of 
stolen    goods;    4,000  commitments  for 
breaches  of  the  law  were  annually  made ; 
there  were  10,000  who  pursued  the  vice  of 
gambling,  and  there  were  20,000  persons 


who  had  no  honest  means  of  obtainiDK^  a 
livelihood,  except  by  begging,  which  be 
did  not  consider  as  an  honeet  means  of 
procuring  subsistence.    No  fewer  than 
23,000  were  annually  taken  up  by  the 
police  in  a  state  of  helpless  intoxication, 
150,000  were  gin-driokers,  and  150,0C0 
more  were  living  in  habits  of  open  profli- 
gacy.    Surely  they  had  reason  to  dread 
the  judgments  which  a  righteous  and  an 
offended  God  had  in  store  for  such  a  oity 
as  London.    He  lamented  the  awful  pro- 
fanation of  the  Lord*s-da^  by  the  depart- 
ure and  arrival  of  360  railway-trains,  by 
the  plying  on  the  Thames  of  80  steam- 
boats—for  the  management  of  which 
500  persons  were  employed,  by  the  run- 
ning of  omnibuses,  in  connexion  with 
which  9,000  persons  were  employed,  and 
by  the  regular  opening  of  14,000  shops 
for  the  transaction  of  business  on  that 
sacred  day.    It  was  estimated,  he  said, 
that  if  all  the  shops  kept  open  on  Sun- 
days were  put  in  one  unbroken  line,  it 
would  extend  to  the  amazing  length  of 
thirty  miles.    In  the  parish  of  St.  Giles, 
with  which  he  was  connected,  efforts 
were  being  made  to  remedy  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  referred 
to  in  the  Report.    In  one  lane,  there 
were  30  houses,  containing  1,300  inhabit- 
ants.    In  some  of  the  rooms  a  candle 
would  not  freely  bum,  owing  to  the  of- 
fensive odour  which  polluted  and  poisoned 
the  air^for  from  26  to  SO  persons  fre- 
quently  slept  in  one  room ;  and,  in  one 
instance,  it  was  found  that  37  persons-^ 
men,   women,   and    children,    regularly 
slept  on  the  floor  of  a  room,  only  14  feet 
6  inches,  by  14  feet  6  inches.    Ther« 
they  lay,  night  after  night,  liice  beasts, 
with  scarcely  any  other  covering  over 
them    than  the  scanty  clothing  which 
covered  them  in  the  day-time.     Could, 
he  asked,  morality,  more  than  physical 
health,  exist  under  such  a  state  of  things  ? 
And  would  they  allow  such  a  state  of 
things  to  continue,— such  a  volcano,  to 
gather  more  destructive  power,  which 
might  break  forth  at  any  time,  and  over- 
whelm their  great  and  magnificent  city  ? 
Spteh  of  Rev,  Robt,  BickerUeik. 


TO  MXKISTEBS. 

It  is  too  common  at  present  for  minis- 
ters to  generalize  divine  truth,  and  to 
present  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leare 
the  unconverted  to  conclude^  that  they 
may  warrantably  appropriate  to  them- 
selves the  hopes  and  consolations  of  tho 
Gospel  while  living  in  a  state  of  alien- 
ation from  God.  Without  discriminaticm 
of  character,  preaching  must  be  worse 
than  useless^ — Remini§cemc€M  of  Thought 
and  Feding, 
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Sermotu 


By  the  Bet.  Wiliaam  Sraw,  B£A^  Minister  of  Ayr. 

*<  This  I  M^,  brcChrm,  tbe  tima  if  short :  it  rsmslneth,  that  both  they  that  have  wives  be  as 
thoagh  th»j  had  none ;  and  thej  that  weep,  as  though  they  wept  not ;  and  they  that  rejoice,  as 
tb'>iigh  they  r^oiced  not ;  and  they  that  buy,  as  though  they  possessed  not ;  and  they  that  use  this 
world,  as  not  abusing  it :  for  the  £uhion  of  this  world  passeth  away."— I  Cor  vii.  29.31 . 


It  lias  been  often  remarked,  that  the 
most  important  tnitht  of  our  holy  reli* 
gion  are  the  simpleaty  the  most  easily 
understood,  and,  in  certain  moods  of 
mindy  the  most  readily  admitted*  In 
regard  to  the  system  of  the  material 
vorld,— in  regard  to  the  oonstitntion^f 
oar  hodiea, — there  are  troths  the^most 
necessary  for  mankind  to  know,  which 
it  required  tbe  genins  of  a  Newton  to 
difco^er  and  to  demonstrate.  Bat  it  is 
widely  different  with  those  troths  which 
concern  the  seal  and  tbe  world  of  Sfdrits. 
For  their  discoTeiy,  the  philosopher  and 
the  peasant  are  npon  a  par.  If  they  can, 
by  searching,  be  found  out  at  all,  they 
can  be  foond  out  with  equal  facility  by 
both.  Kay,  those  of  them  which  it  is 
most  neoeasary  for  us  to  know,  and  to 
reflect  upon,  are  expressed  so  luminously 
in  the  page  of  inspiration,  or  in  the  book 
of  nature,  that  he  who  runs  may  read,^ 
that  wayfaring  men,  though  fools,  may 
not  err  theron. 

But  it  by  no  means  ibUows  that  these 
important  truths  —  simple,  intelligible, 
alnaost  self-erident  as  they  are^do  not 
need  to  be  often  and  eanestly  insisted 
00,  It  would  seem  as  if  the  ^ery  facility 
vith  whidi  we  oome  to  know  them,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  our  knowledge 
of  them  is  rerived^  made  us  altogether 
careless  about  retaining  them  in  our 
knowledge.  They  ftre  such— many  of 
them~as  to  steal  in  npon  our  souls  with 
the  Tery  light  of  heaven,  and  yet  we 
dream  on  through  lifli  as  if  we  knew  them 
not.  The  troth  sUted  in  the  tezt-*the 
•hortoess  of  this  life—the  uncertain 
tenure  by  which  we  hold  snything  in  the 
present  world—is  pre-eminently  one  of 
the8e,~.these  important,  undeniaUe,  yet 
easily  forgotten   troths.     If  we   were 

5.-V. 


asked  to  specify  the  one  truth  of  world- 
wide interest,  which  is  taught  us  most 
plainly,  most  frequently,  with  roost 
variety  of  illustration  in  the  providence 
of  Qod,  we  should  hardly  hesitate  to 
point  to  this.  Ah!  yes;  it  is  as  one 
might  have  expected ;  there  is  nothing  so 
rife  in  this  sin-blighted,  death-stricken 
world,  as  are  the  reflected  images  of 
death — the  monitions  of  our  mortality. 
We  need  not  bid  you  mark  the  mouroers 
going  about  the  streets,  and  the  newly 
covered  graves  where  your  acquaintance 
dwell  in  darkness,  to  know  that  "man 
goeth  to  his  long  home."  You  may  learn 
the  same  lesson  in  the  world  of  living 
men,— in  diseases  of  infancy  and  youth, — 
in  the  grey  hairs,  and  tottering  steps, 
and  failing  strength,  of  age.  Nay,  among 
things  that  live  not,— the  shortening  days 
and  lengthening  nights — the  withering 
leaves  and  drooping  flowers — the  fields 
whitening  unto  (he  harvest,  and  all  the 
other  symbols  of  decay  and  change,~are 
they  not  ever  whispering  to  us,  in  the 
silence  of  our  bovIb,  '*•  the  old,  old  'story 
—death?" 

And  yet,  what  earoestness  is  shewn  in 
every  part  of  God's  inspired  Word  to  im- 
press us  with  the  same  familiar  troth  I 
The  voice  of  the  Eteroal  Wisdom  said 
to  an  ancient  prophet,  "Cry."  "The 
voice  said,  Cry ;  and  he  said,  What  shall 
I  cry?"  Surely  it  must  be  some  troth 
till  then  unheard  o^  that  the  prophet 
must  proclaim  so  loudly.  But  no.  It 
was  just  that  plain  common  troth  of 
which  every  man  had  the  witness  in  him- 
self which  he  might  see  everywhere  in- 
scribed in  clearest  characters  on  the 
world's  decaying  face,^*' All  flesh  is 
grass,  and  all  the  goodliness  thereof  is  as 
tbe  flower  of  the  fleld.    The  grass  with- 
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ereth,  the  flower  fadetb,  because  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  bloweth  upon  it :  surely  the 
people  is  grass."— Isaiah  xl.  6,  7.  With 
equal  solemnity  does  the  apostle  enun- 
ciate the  same  truth  in  the  words  of  our 
text  "  This  Isay,'*'-!  tell  you  this  as  a 
thing  worthy  of  an  apostle  of  the  Lord  to 
teach,  and  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  to 
learn,—"  This  I  say,  brethren,  the  time  is 
short :  it  remaineth,  that  both  they  that 
have  wives  be  as  though  they  had  none ; 
and  they  that  weep,  as  though  they  wept 
not ;  and  they  that  rejoice,  as  though  they 
rejoiced  not ;  and  they  that  buy,  as  though 
they  possessed  not;  and  they  that  use 
this  world,  as  not  'abusing  it :  for  the 
fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away." 

The  doctrine  of  the  text  may  be  pro- 
perly considered  under  two  heads  of  dis- 
course. We  have,  Jirst,  the  solemn  state- 
ment and  the  emphatic  repetition  of  a 
fundamental  principle,  at  the  .beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  the  text :  "  The  time 
is  short,— the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away."  And  we  have,  secondly,  the  deduc- 
tion of  a  most  important  practical  infer- 
ence from  this  fundamental  principle: 
•* // remoiJitfM,"— it  follows  from  this,— 
"  that  both  they  that  have  wives,"  &c 

L  Let  us  attend  then,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  principle  which  the  apostle  enun- 
ciates with  such  solemnity  and  emphasis : 
•*  This  I  say,  brethren,  the  time  is  short,— 
the  fashion  of  thisjwodd  passeth  away." 
In  so  far  as  the  apostle  here  declares  the 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  the  present 
life,  his  doctrine  is  one  which  ever  and 
anon  occurs  to  us  as  we  read  the  page 
of  inspiration.  Whatever  is  narrow  and 
unstable  and  transitory  among  the  objects 
of  the  natural  world,— <Aa<  the  sacred 
penmen  at  once  employ  as  a  fit  emblem 
of  the  life  of  man.  They  describe  it  as 
"  an  handbreadth,"— as  ♦*  a  shadow,"— as 
"  a  sleep,"— as  "  swifter  than  a  weaver's 
shuttle,"- as  "  the  wind,"—  as  "  a  vapour 
Ihat  appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and 
then  vanisheth  away."  Nor  is  it  by 
such  poetical  tropes  alone  that  they 
seek  to  impress  us  with  this  salutary 
truth.  They  examine  its  statistics,— 
they  give  us  the  simple  arithmetic  of 
life's  utmost   term,  and  the  impression 


of  its  transitory  shortness  is  but  deepened 
and  confirmed.  "  The  days  of  our  years 
are  threescore  years  and  ten;  or  if  bj 
reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore 
years,  yet  is  their  strength  labour  and 
sorrow :  for  it  is  soon  out  off,  and  we  fly 
away." 

But,  more  particularly,  when  we  pro- 
nounce a  thing  to  be  long,  or  to  be  short, 
we  mentally  compare  it  with  something 
else  from  which  it  difiers  in  durability. 
It  is  by  comparing  or  contrasting  the 
duration  of  our  life  with  the  duration  of 
things  around  us,  that  we  become  properly 
impressed  with  the  shortness  of  our  time. 
When  we  have  lost  some  esteemed  and 
valued  friend,  or  some  near  and  dear 
relative,^-some  one  in  whose  life  our  life 
was  so  bound  up,  that  he  was,  to  use  a 
common  phrase,  all  the  world  to  us,  are 
we  not  at  flrst,  and  for  a  moment,  almost 
surprised,  and  then  profoundly  humbled, 
when  we  see  that  *Uhe  world"  is,  after  all, 
so  little  changed  by  the  sad  change  wbidi 
has  passed  on  him  ?  Known  he  may  have 
been  by  many,  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him,  but  after  a  few  meet  expressions  of 
sincere  regret,  these  *'many/'  these  ''all," 
are  busy  with  the  things  that  are,  and 
think  no  more  of  him  who  was.  .  Was  he 
in  a  public  situation  ?— It  is  soon  fllled 
up.  Was  he  in  a  private  businest  ? — It 
proceeds  as  formerly.  liis  very  house- 
hold arrangements  *'  live  after  him."  His 
fields  are  ploughed,  and  sown,  and  reaped, 
as  they  were  wont  to  be.  His  mercantile 
firm  perhaps  retains  his  name ;  and  among 
the  many  who  have  transactions  with  it, 
no  one  cares  to  know  whether  it  be  the 
name  of  the  living  or  of  the  dead. 

Nothing  so  natural  as  to  apply  this 
comparison  between  the  lives  of  others 
and  the  frame  of  things  in  which  they 
lived— to  apply  it  to  ourselves.  Where- 
ever  we  turn  our  eyes,  they  rest  on  ob- 
jects about  which  the  sad,  solemn  thought 
is  ever  suggesting  itself  to  us,  whether 
we  will  or  no,  thai  they  will  be  there, 
and  there  the  same  as  now,  when  our 
countenances  are  changed,  and  we  have 
been  sent  away.  We  come  with  the  mal- 
titude,  on  Sabbath-days,  into  this  house 
of  God.     On  week-days  we  pass  along 
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the  crowded  streets,  and  we  mingle  with 
the  basy  men  that  throng  them,  as  they 
htTe  been  thronged  for  ages  past ;  and 
erer,  as  we  think  of  pew,  and  pulpit,  and 
vell-bnilt  houses,  and  crowded  streets,  as 
things  in  which  we  ha^e  a  present  inter- 
est, we  think,  at  the  same  time,  that  for 
ages  after  our  interest  in  them  has  ceased, 
and  oar  memorial  has  perished  from  the 
earth,  the  same  Gospel  will  here  be 
preached  and  heard,  the  same  walls  will 
stand  and  cast  their  shadows,— and  along 
the  same  thoroughfares  busy  men  will 
crowd,  to  "  buy  and  sell,  and  get  gain/*  as 
now. 

Or,  again,  we  stand  by  the  sea-shore, 
and  watch  the  tides,  in  their  constant  ebb 
and  flow,  and  the  sun  as  he  goes  down  at 
bis  appointed  hour,  and  sets  behind  the 
island  hills.  Although,  by  faith,  we  un- 
derstand that  all  this  regularity  shall 
hare  an  end,  yet  we  see  no  symptoms  of 
its  coming;  and  as  we  look  back  upon 
the  six  thousand  years  during  which  it 
has  been  always  thus,  and  forward  into 
the  unmeasured  time  during  which  it 
•till  may  be,  oh !  what  a  depth  of  mean- 
iDg  appears  in  these  words,  applied  to  us, 
"  The  time  is  short, — the  fiisbion  of  this 
world  passeth  away  T 

Or,  once  more,  from  these  emblems  of 
eternity  we  turn  to  eternity  itself.  We 
think  of  the  years  of  the  right  hand  of 
the  Most  High,  the  inconceivable  dura- 
tion of  HU  existence,  who  has  neither 
beginning  of  days,  nor  end  of  life.  How 
short  must  the  life  of  man,  as  a  dweller 
upon  earth,  appear,  when  mentioned  in 
the  same  sentence  with  that  of  the  ever- 
living  God, — -I  had  almost  said  when  com" 
pared  with  the  life  of  God  I  but  such  lan- 
guage is  very  inadequate.  Between  these 
two  things  there  is  no  proportion — there 
can  be  no  comparison.  Add  together  all 
the  years  of  all  the  generations  that  have 
lived  hitherto  on  earth,  and  of  all  that 
•hall  live  hereafter ;  multiply  the  mighty 
sum  to  any  extent  you  please ;  spread  it 
oat  till  the  world  itself  cannot  contain  the 
nameration ;  yet  you  have  got  no  nearer 
to  the  years  of  God,— you  have  not  at- 
tained even  to  a  comparison  with  the  life 

of  Him  who   '*  IB  FROM  STBELA8TXN0  TO 

EvxaLASTiKO.*'     Compared   with   those 


other  things  that  have  been  mentioned, 
our  days  are  "as  an  handltreadlh ;"  but 
our  age  is  **  aa  nothing**  before  God. 

But  we  have  not  yet  ascertained  the 
full  significance  of  the  solemn  saying  in 
the  text.  It  is  not  of  our  life  only  that  the 
apostle  speaks ;  it  is  not  of  our  life  chiefly; 
it  is  rather  of  our  portion  in  this  life ;  and 
that,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  something 
shorter  and  more  uncertain  still.  We 
have  friends  and  kindred  who  are  dear 
to  us  as  our  own  souls, — wives,  or  child- 
ren, or  parents,  or  brothers,  or  sisters, 
in  whose  sympathy  and  love  we  find  at 
all  times  a  delightful  refuge  from  the 
cares  and  anxieties  of  life.  Is  it  a  rare 
thing  for  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  come 
to  us,  as  it  came  to  Ezekiel,  saying,  "  Son 
of  man,  behold  I  take  away  the  desire  of 
thine  eyes  with  a  stroke?"  We  are 
allowed,  under  such  visitations,  what  the 
stricken  seer  was  not  allowed,—"  a  time 
to  weep."  When  the  stroke  is  fresh 
upon  us,  we  give  full  vent  to  our  grief, 
and  we  feel,  perhaps,  as  if  we  would 
mourn  for  ever.  But  no ;  such  is  not 
our  portion.  God's  Word  bids  us  be  re- 
signed, and  dry  our  tears ;  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  friends  consoles  us;  and  our 
daily  occupations  divert  our  thoughts 
and  we  have  soon  no  tears  to  shed — "  the 
days  of  our  mourning  are  ended."  So  is 
it  with  OUT  Joys;  so  is  it  with  out  posses- 
sions ;  so  is  it  with  all  the  uses  of  this 
world.  They  are  short  and  uncertain, 
compared  even  with  our  short  and  un- 
certain lives.  And  well  may  we,  in  re- 
spect of  all,  or  any  of  them,  take  up  the 
language  of  the  text  and  say,  Verily, 
"  the  tune  is  short, — the  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away." 

II.  What  then,  we  ask,  in  thef  second 
place,  is  to  be  the  effect  upon  our  minds 
of  the  melancholy  truth  we  have  been 
considering  hitherto?  Has  God  made 
all  men  in  vain  ?  Has  He  left  them  to 
agonize  under  the  dismal  discovery  of  the 
▼anity  of  this  present  life — "  without  hope 
in  the  world?"  Oh!  no,  my  friends. 
The  very  fact  that  this  discovery  has 
been  made  by  man — that  this  revelation 
has  been  made  to  man  by  God  Most  Mer- 
ciful— this  very  fact,  we  say,  is  a  strong 
presumptive  proof  that  the  human  soul 
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hag  another  and  a  better  portion.  The 
yeiy  declaration,  that  '*the  fashion  of 
this  world  passeth  away,**  leads  the  mind 
to  rest  upon  the  Gospel  truth,  that  there 
is  another  world,  and  that  it  shall  neyer 
pass  away.  We  are  taught  in  the  Bible, 
— in  the  text,— that  the  present  world, 
with  its  tinsel  fashion,  and  its  fleeting 
show,  is  bat  the  curtain  which  veils  from 
our  view  the  soul's  divine  inheritance; 
and  that  when  it  shall  have  passed  awaj, 
like  **  a  scroll  rolling  itself  together, " 
the  reality  shall  stand  revealed. 

It  was  the  recognition  of  this  truth 
alone  that  made  it  possible  for  Paul  to 
draw  the  inference  he  brings  before  us, 
thus, — *<  Itremainethf  that  they  that  have 
wives  be  as  though  they  had  none ;  and 
they  that  weep,  as  though  they  wept 
not;  and  they  that  rcjoioe,  as  though 
they  rejoiced  not ;  and  they  that  buy,  as 
though  they  possessed  not ;  and  they  that 
use  this  world,  as  not  abusing  it.**  Had 
he  not  been  able  to  tell  us  of  this  mighty 
difference  between  the  spirit  of  man  that 
goeth  upward,  and  the  spirit  of  a  beast 
that  goeth  downward  to  tiie  earth,  rather 
than  inculcate  a  sober  indifference  to  the 
things  of  time,  he  must  haye  bid  us 
drink  deep  of  its  intoxicating  pleasures, 
and  so  forget  our  misery.  The  condosion, 
at  once  of  wisdom  and  of  mercy,  would 
have  been,  *'  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to- 
morrow we  die." 

But  it  is  not  so^  my  brethren.  We 
hare  a  portion  in  the  world  to  come,  in 
Tiew  of  which  we  may  look  with  calm 
indifference  upon  our  portion  in  the  pre- 
sent world.  And  well  may  we  do  so, 
when  we  set  the  one  portion  over  against 
the  other,  and  compare  their  values.  The 
one  is  a  '*  fkshion"  that ''  passeth  away  ;** 
the  other,  a  substance  that  remaineth. 
The  one  is  shorter  than  fourscore  years  of 
time  —  more  uncertain  than  our  own 
most  uncertain  lives ;  the  other,  sure 
as  the  Word,  and  lasting  as  the  years  of 
Ood. 

But  the  apostle's  conclusion  is  not 
merely  that  we  may, — ^it  is,  that  we  must 
look  with  comparative  indifference  upon 
the  things  of  the  present  life.  The  pre* 
sent  life  derives  all  its  importance,  not 
from  ita  own  concerns,  but  from  its  relar 


tion  to  the  life  to  come.    Short  and  un- 
certain as  it  is,  1/  determines  our  future 
state ;  it,  and  it  ahne,  is  the  time  allotted 
us  for  working  out  our  salvation  from 
everlasting  wrath,  and  making  sure  our 
everlasting  happiness.    Our  understand* 
ings  are  darkened ;  during  this  time  ao 
transient,  they  must  be  brought  from 
darkness  into  light,  to  know  the  truth 
which  makes  us  free— the  whole  truth 
about  ourselves— the  truth  as   it  ia  in 
Jesus.    Our  souls  deare  unto  the  dust ; 
they  must  now   be   quickened  by  the 
Spirit,  and  according  to  the  Word  of 
Christ.     Our   affections  are    set  upon 
things  beneath ;  they  must  nov  be  turned 
to  things  above,  and  trained  for  that  holy 
sanctuary  where   Christ  sltteth  on  the 
right  hand  of  God.   Our  carnal  minds  are 
enmity  agamst  God ;  they  must  now  be 
subdued  to  obedience,  and  melted  into 
love.  The  mountains  of  our  pride  muet 
now  be  made  low,  and  the  valleys  of  our 
despondency  be  filled,  and  our  sinful  habits 
changed,  and  our  corrupt  passions  morti- 
fied, and  our  inordinate  desires  repressed, 
and  every  thought  must  be  brought  into 
captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.    In 
short,  the  dross  of  our  old  nature  must 
be  purely  purged  away;  we  must  have 
*'  put  off  the  dd  man  with  his  deeds,  and 
put  on  the  new  man,  which,  after  God,  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holi- 
nesB.** 

Surely,  brethren,  if  we  believe  that  we 
have  all  this  work  to  do — to  do  in  time- 
to  do  for  eternity— surely  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  accept  the  inference  which 
the  apostle  draws,  and  to  look  (we  do 
not  say  with  contempt,  but)  with  sober 
indiflbrence  upon  our  portion  in  this 
present  Hfe.  Till  we  are  sure  that  onr 
work  of  preparation  for  hearen  is  done, 
— and  done  it  never  is  till  our  "  place"  in 
heaven  is  ^  prepared"  and  open  fbr  us, — 
how  can  we  "  care,"  (to  use  the  language 
of  the  context,)-**  care  for  the  things  of 
this  world,"  so  as  to  be  buried  in  ita  car- 
nality, or  unmanned  by  its  sorrows,  or 
transported  with  its  joys,  or  engrossed 
by  its  business,  or  psmpered  with  those 
good  things  it  offers  us,  which  perish 
with  the  using? 
In  that  world  where  we  soon  shall  be — 
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where  we  shall  live  for  all  eternity  with 
God — "  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given 
in  marriage."  There  Christ  is  all  irf  all, 
—our  spouse,  our  hrother,  our  friend,— 
the  reconciler  of  the  whole  family  in 
hearen  and  earth  to  each  other,  and  to 
God  the  Father.  Then,  surely,  as  we  seek 
to  prepare  ourselves  for  His  glorious 
fellowship,  we  cannot  let  our  hearts  he 
filled  with  the  blessedness  of  earthly  love. 
"  It  remametk,  that  ihey  that  have  wives  be 
as  tktmgh  tkey  had  none,**  "  He  that  lov- 
eth  father  or  mother,  or  wife  or  children, 
more  tlian  Christ,  is  not  worthy  of  Him." 

This  world  is  indeed  a  vale  of  tears. 
But  the  tears  of  nature  are  not  our  pre- 
paration-work;  for  no  one  weeps  in 
heaven.  **It  remaineth,"  says  the  apostle, 
**  that  they  that  weep  be  as  though  they  wept 
not,"— that  they  sorrow  not  as  others  who 
have  no  hope— that  they  look  for,  and 
haste  unto,  the  time  when  tlie  days  of 
their  mourning  shall  be  ended — when 
their  light  afflictions,  which  are  but  for 
a  moment,  shall  be  found  to  have  wrought 
for  them  a  far  more  exceeding,  even  an 
eternal  weight  of  glory. 

There  are  joya  as  well  as  sorrows  in 
the  lot  which  God  hath  appointed  for  us, 
and  these  we  arc  encouraged  to  partake, 
as  tokens  of  our  Father^s  goodness.  Tet 
"  1/  remaineth,  that  they  that  rejoice  be  as 
thomgh  they  rejoiced  noL"  We  must  be- 
ware of  seeking  our  supreme  satisfaction 
in  any  of  our  earthly  joys ;  we  must  hold 
ourselves  in  readiness  to  resign  them  all 
at  the  will  of  God,  counting  them  as 
notliing  compared  with  that  fulness  of 
joy  which  remains  for  us  at  His  right 
hand. 

\^e  may  engage,  if  need  be,  in  the 
busin^^s  of  life ;  and  in  that  business  we 
should  use  all  proper  diligence,  for  if  any 
provide  not  for  his  ovn,  and  especially 
for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  de- 
nied the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  in- 
fidel; yet  **  it  remainethy  that  they  that  buy 
be  as  thovgh  they  possessed  not  J*  We  must 
buy  under  the  conviction,  that  every- 
thing we  get  is  God's— that  what  He 
gives  He  may  at  any  moment  take  away 
— that  the  only  thing  we  can  possess  by 
a  sore  and  lasting  title,  is  our  inheritance 
in  heaven — that  our  great  concern  is  to 


lay  up  treasure  there,  "where  neither 
moth  nor  rust  corrupt,  nor  thieves  break 
through  to  steal." 

Or,  finally,  we  may  have  prospered 
in  the  world,  and  may  have  an  abund- 
ance of  its  good  at  our  command, — "  every 
creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to 
be  refused  if  it  be  received  with  thanks- 
giving,"— nevertheless,  "  t7  remaineth,  that 
they  that  use  this  world  be  as  not  abusing 
it,**  Let  us  use  it  in  moderation— not 
in  excess ;  not  making  provision  for  the 
flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof,  but 
in  everything  acting  as  the  stewards  of 
God ;  not  being  high-minded,  nor  trust- 
ing in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  living 
God,  who  giveth  us  richly  aU  things  to 
enjoy;  doing  good,  being  rich  in  good 
works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to 
communicate;  laying  up  in  store  for 
ourselves  a  good  foundation  against  the 
time  to  come,  that  we  may  lay  hold  on 
eternal  life. 

In  concluding,  I  beg  your  attention  for 
a  single  moment  to  the  way  in  which  we 
should  proceed  to  reduce  this  inference 
to  practice.  We  are  to  do  this,  not  by 
studiously  and  ostentatiously  neglecting 
our  worldly  interests  and  relations ;  but 
by  giving  more  earnest  heed  to  the  in- 
terests of  eternity  and  heaven, — not  by 
going  about  to  prove  our  indifference  to 
earthly  things ;  but  by  setting  God  before 
us  as  the  portion  of  our  soul,  and  stirring 
ourselves  up  to  take  hold  of  Him, — not 
by  pouring  contempt  upon  the  creatures 
of  His  hand ;  but  by  giving  glory  in  all 
things  to  Him,  by  fearing  Him  alone,  by 
loving  Him  supremely,  by  serving  Him 
above  all.  Then  will  our  love,  our  pur- 
suit, of  every  other  object  assume  its  due 
proportion,  and  adjust  itself  into  its  pro- 
per place.  Then,  when  we  have  sought 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  right- 
eousness, all  other  things,  in  their  measure 
and  degree,  will  be  added  unto  us.  En- 
joying God  supremely  and  for  ever,  we 
shall  taste,  in  the  things  of  time,  a 
chastened  and  a  purer  joy.  And  when 
time  shall  be  no  more,  when  the  fashion  of 
tliis  world  shall  have  passed  away,  there 
will  be  no  limits,  no  interruption,  no  end, 
to  our  joy  in  heaven.  There  all  things 
shall  be  ours,  not  in  promise,  but  in  sure 
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possession;  and  we  shall  use,  with  no 
temptation  to  abuse,  the  treasures  of  the 
henvenly  world.  There  we  shall  be  made 
to  drink  of  the  river  of  hearen's  own 
pleasures ;  and  the  tears  which  may  break 
forth  at  the  remembrance  of  earthly  griefs 
shall  be  wiped  instantly  away  by  our 
heavenly  Father's  hand.  And  there,  too, 
shall  those  whom  death  divided  from  our 
love,  be  re-united  with  us  by  holier  and 
more  lasting  ties,— husband  with  wife, 
and  parent  with  child,  and  brother  with 
sister,  and  friend  with  friend;  and  we 
shall  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord,  and  shall 
reign  together  with  Him. 


ST.  PETER  CASTING  AWAY  HIS  NETS 
AT  OUR  SAVIOUR'S  CALL. 

Thon  hast  the  art  on't,  Peter,  and  cantt  tell 

To  cast  thy  nets  on  all  oocaaiont  well ; 

When  Christ  callt,  and  thy  neta  would  haTe  thca 

•t«y, 
To  caat  them  well,  *t  to  cait  them  quite  away. 

CttAaHAW. 


TWO  WENT  UP  INTO  THE  TEMPLE 
TO  PRAT. 
Two  went  to  pray;  oh !  rather  say. 
One  went  to  brag,  th'  other  to  pray ; 
One  itanda  up  close,  and  treads  on  high. 
Where  th*  other  dares  not  lend  his  eye ; 
One  nearer  to  God's  altar  trod, 
The  other  to  the  altar's  God. 

CmASBAW. 


THOUGHTS  UPON  THE  DAY  OF  JUDGMENT. 

{Continued /rwn  page  107.) 

"  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousand  of  His  saints,  to  execute  Judgment  upon  all.  and 
to  convince  all  that  are  ungodly  among  them  of  all  their  ungodly  deeds  which  they  hare  ungodly 
committed,  and  of  all  their  hard  speeches  which  ungodly  sinners  have  spoken  against  Him."— Jvvii 
14, 15. 


I  MUST  now  assume  that  my  readers  have 
clearly  apprehended  what  has  already 
been  explained  as  the  truth  recorded  in 
Scripture  regarding  the  day  of  judgment, 
and  its  overwhelmingly  solemn  proceed- 
ings. We  have  seen  that  "God  hath 
appointed  a  day  in  which  He  will  judge  the 
world  by  Jesus  Christ," — whose  resurrec- 
tion is  "  an  assurance*'  of  this  **  given  to 
all  men"  by  the  Father;— that  the  grand 
design  of  judgment  is  to  reveal  to  the 
unirerse  the  glory  of  the  government  of 
Jesus  Christ  "  over  all  persons  and  things 
for  His  Church ;"  and  that,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  end,  the  history  of  each 
individual  will  be  brought  out  upon  evi- 
dence adduced  from  the  books  of  provi- 
dence,  memory,  and  conscience,  and  also 
from  the  book  of  life,  so  that  the  whole 
truths  as  regards  men,  families,  nations, 
and  the  world,  shall  be  made  manifest. 

And  what  shall  the  results  be  of  such 
a  searching,  impartial,  and  conclusive 
investigation  into  the  history  of  mankind  ? 
Some  of  these  we  may,  I  think,  already 
anticipate. 
•  'J  he  proceedings  of  the  day  of  judgment 
will  answer  all  the  accusations  of  ChrisVs 
enemies. 


The  government  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
hated  and  opposed  here.  This  fact,  alas  I 
in  human  history,  cannot  be  denied.  We 
do  net  speak  of  Satan  and  his  angels, 
who  war  against  the  Lord,  nor  even  of 
His  foes  among  the  heathen;  but  only 
of  those  men  who  possess  the  Bible, 
and  all  the  means  of  knowing  the  will 
of  their  Divine  King.  Yet  how  manj 
among  these  are  His  open  and  avowed 
enemies  I  There  is  not  one  feature  of 
His  character  which  men  do  not  blas- 
pheme,—not  one  act  of  His  government 
at  which  they  do  not  cavil.  He  is  al- 
leged to  be  unrighteous  in  His  ^m- 
mands ;  unfair  in  His  treatment  of  man- 
kind; unwise  in  His  arrangements; 
unfaithful  in  His  words ;  and  even  vindic- 
tive, unmerciful,  implacable  in  His  judg- 
ments, and  in  no  respect  worthy  of  man's 
jove  and  obedience  I  The  God  of  the 
Bible, — the  God  revealed  there  in  Jesus 
of  Nazareth, — believed  in  by  the  Church, 
known  and  loved  by  all  its  living  members, 
— is  still  *'  despised  and  rejected  of  men." 
Nor  are  His  enemies  ashamed  to  speak 
out  their  thoughts,  and  openly  to  scorn 
and  ridicule  Him ;  asserting  that  He  lias 
no  right  to  govern  them  or  the  world, — 
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and  thus  "denying  the  Lord  that  bought 
them."  Now,  as  on  the  day  of  His  cruci- 
fixion, a  rabble  of  all  ranks,  talents,  and 
professions,  treat  Him  as  an  impostor, 
and  spit  upon  Him  in  their  malice,  cry- 
ing, •*  Away  with  this  fellow ;"  while  they 
demand  in  His  stead  some  Barabbas 
"  hero"  of  their  own  to  worship,  who  has 
been  famous,  perhaps,  only  for  murder 
and  sedition ! 

There  is  often  manifested  by  the  infidel 
an  opposition  to  Christianity  which  as^- 
Bumes  the  aspect  of  personal  hatred  to 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  the  expression  of 
doubt  or  difficulty,  while  endeaYouring, 
with  an  honest  mind,  to  discover  and 
beiioTe  ike  truth,  whatever  that  may  be ; 
nor  is  it  the  sadness  of  spirit  of  one  who 
ncMed  "  the  glad  tidings"  to  be  true,  but 
could  not  arrive  at  a  conclusion  so  desir- 
able for  his  own  good  and  peace,  as  well 
as  for  that  of  society.  It  is  a  bitter 
animosity,  which  makes  itself  often  palp- 
able, in  speech,  by  the  lowering  brow, 
the  flashing  eye,  the  excited  manner,  the 
compressed  lip;  or,  in  writing,  by  the 
sneers,  the  scoffs,  the  triumphant  exclam- 
ations, with  which  any  supposed  error 
in  the  life  or  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  detected,  or  any  evil  (for  which  He 
is  held  responsible)  in  His  followers 
exposed.  There  iis  no  form  of  odious 
blasphemy,  or  hideous  execration,  which 
can  be  embodied  in  words,  that  is  not 
found  in  the  widely  circulated  pages,  or 
heard  at  the  crowded  meetings,  of  modern 
infidels  and  atheists. 

This  opposition  to  the  government  of 
God  through  Jesus  Christ,  has  not  been  a 
temporary  outburst  by  a  few  only.  The 
kingdom  of  Satan  has  existed  here  since 
the  fall  of  man,  side  by  side  with  Christ's 
kingdom,  and  opposing  it  in  every  age 
and  clime.  The  kingdom  of  holiness 
and  peace  has  never  entered  the  soul  of 
any  living  man,  without  first  meeting, 
and  there  overcoming,  enmity  and  ill- 
will  by  the  power  of  truth  and  love.  It 
has  never  entered  a  single  country  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  without  terrible 
combats  being  fought  again  and  again, 
in  which  the  best  soldiers  and  noblest 
subjects  of  the  Groat  King  have  *<  had 
trial    of   cruel    mockings   and   scourg- 


ings,  yea,  moreover,  of  bonds  and  im- 
prisonments." «*We  will  not  have  the 
Lord  to  reign  over  us ! "  has  been  every- 
where the  awful  battle-cry :  and  the  con- 
flict rages  now  as  fiercely  as  it  did  in  any 
age  of  the  world  1  Nor,  moreover,  has 
this  opposition  been  given  by  uncivilized 
savages;  but  men  of  knowledge  and  of 
genius  have  dedicated  all  the  powers  of 
their  mind  to  the  dread  task  of  ridding 
the  world  of  the  Redeemer's  sceptre. 
What  they  have  thought,  they  have 
spoken;  What  they  have  spoken  they 
have  written  and  recorded  in  books,  that 
their  influence  might  extend  beyond  their 
own  immediate  circle  and  their  own  time, 
and  that  other  nations  and  other  genera- 
tions might  know  what  they  thought  of 
the  Saviour, — how  sincerely  they  them- 
selves despised  and  rejected  Him,  and 
desired  all  others  to  do  the  same.  What 
is  every  infidel  publication,  but  an  accus- 
ation against  Jesus  Christ,— a  protest 
against  His  government,— and  an  attempt 
to  rouse  the  world  to  join  in  the  rebellion? 
**  They  take  counsel  together  against  the 
Lord,  and  His  Anointed,  saying.  Let  us 
break  their  bands  asunder,  and  cast  away 
their  cords  from  us  !'* 

And  this  hatred  to  Christ  will  continue 
till  the  end  of  the  world ;  for  we  read, 
that  "  in  the  last  days  will  come  tcoffers,** 
Nay,  it  is  quite  possible  that  accusations 
against  Him  are,  and  shall  be,  maintained 
by  the  wicked  in  the  abodes  of  woe,  up 
till  the  very  hour  of  judgment.  For,  even 
as  the  criminal  before  his  trial  will  feed  his 
pride,  and  soothe  his  conscience,  in  order 
to  mitigate  his  agony,  by  denying  every 
charge,  or  blaming  every  one  but  him- 
self; so  it  may  be  that  the  wicked,  after 
death,  shall  continue  to  cast  the  blame 
upon  the  Saviour,  for  all  they  are  and 
have  been,  even  when  they  can  no  longer 
doubt  the  reality  of  His  existence  or 
government. 

And  shall  Jesus  ever  answer  those 
accusations  ?  Why  should  He  I  you  per- 
haps exclaim.  His  character,  you  say, 
cannot  be  affected  in  the  estimation  of 
the  good  by  anything  which  the  enemies 
of  all  righteousness  can  urge  against  it. 
His  throne  can  no  more  be  shaken  by 
the  puny  attacks  of  men  or  devils,  than 
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the  eyerlaatiDg  menntaint  can  be  dis- 
tarbed  by  the  ttorm  blasts  which  hovl 
around  theml  What  more,  then,  is 
needed,  than  to  shnt  up  the  wicked 
in  those  regions  of  sin  and  misery, 
through  whose  adamantine  walls  their 
accusing;  cry  can  never  pierce,  and  whose 
prison  doors  are  for  ever  barred  by  the 
holy  decree  of  the  Almighty !  Ah  I  were 
it  so,  even  this  would  possibly  give  one 
drop  of  comfort, — the  last  and  least,  me- 
thinks,  which  could  refresh  a  despairing 
soul  1  The  thought  might  gratify  the 
pride  and  enmity  of  the  unbeliever, 
could  his  condemned,  though  not  judged, 
spirit  for  ever  carry  with  it  a  convic- 
tion of  having  waged  a  war  in  which 
power  alone  had  conquered  weakness, 
and  might  trampled  upon  right;  and 
that  for  ever  he  would  be  able  to  boast 
that  all  its  charges  remained  unanswered 
and  unanswerable  1  Bat  let  no  infidel 
presume  even  upon  this.  It  is  true,  that 
Jesus  Christ  now,  as  when  on  earth  fie 
stood  before  His  enemies,  "  answers 
nothing."  Do  not  misunderstand  this 
awful  silence!  Tou  ''marvel  greatly'* 
that  He  works  no  miracle  to  satisfy  your 
doubts,  or  purchsse  your  friendship ;  and 
therefore  you  imagine,  that  because  He 
replies  not  to  your  accusations,  He  either 
hears  them  not,  cares  not  for  them,  or 
cannot  meet  them.  But  be  assured,  a 
day  is  appointed,  when  the  question 
between  you  and  Him  will  be  fairly  tried. 
Infidels  of  all  ranks,  and  whatever  be 
their  ability,  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
restating  their  case,  and  of  proving  the 
truth  of  their  accusations--if  they  can. 
Let  not  the  most  daring  or  reckless 
suppose  that  Jesus  will  shrink  ftt>m  such 
an  investigation.  Every  infidel  speech 
is  reported  for  review  at  judgment :  every 
book  is  kept  for  that  day.  It  is  not  the 
method  of  the  divine  government  to  put 
down  its  enemies  by  mere  physical  power, 
as  if  the  question  between  God  and  man 
was  indeed  one  of  strength  and  weakness, 
and  not  rather  of  right  and  vn-ong.  The 
Lord  will  indeed  put  down  His  enemies ; 
but  He  will  do  so  by  the  irresistible  power, 
of  truth,and  the  omnipotent  force  of  right- 
eousness. He  will  crush  and  overwhelm 
them ;  but  He  will  do  so  by  their  own 


conscience,  and  in  thehr  own  eetimotloii* 
He  will  expel  them  fhim  whatever  refuge 
of  lies  they  may  vunly  attempt  to  seek 
for  shelter  from  their  crimes,  and  expose 
them  to  the  fidl  blaze  of  princg}U,  until 
their  inmost  souls  echo  the  dread  senteooe 
of  **  ouiLTT,"  which  must  be  pronouaeed 
upon  them,  while  they  stand  **  speedi- 
less"  amidst  the  assembled  universe,  and 
before  the  omniscient  and  holy  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  I  ''  He  is  coming  with  ten 
thousand  of  His  saints  to  execute  judg* 
ment  upon  all,  and  to  oovtikcb  all  that 
are  ungodly  among  them,  of  all  their  un- 
godly deeds  which  they  have  ungodly 
commi  (ted,  and  of  all  their  HAan  spbbohxs 
which  ungodly  sinners  have  spoken 
against  Him  !** 

Do  we  address  one  reader  who  II  a 
professed  unbeliever  in  the  truth,  or 
rather,  who  "  believes  a  lie,"— that  there 
is  no  Saviour,  and  that  there  shall  be  no 
judgment  ?  We  ask  such  an  one  to  con- 
sider what  the  certain,  or  even  probable 
consequences  will  be  to  him,  if  all  we 
have  said  is  nevertheless  true  ?  What  if 
you  shall  see  Jesus  Christ  face  to  face, 
and  have  your  whole  outer  and  inner 
history,  as  it  u  known  to  Ood,  minutdy 
revealed  to  your  own  mind,  and  to  the 
assembled  jury  of  the  universe  ?  Will 
your  thinldng,  or  saying,  that  the  whole 
is  a  fiction,  make  it  so  ?  Will  your 
scoff  at  God's  revelation  of  the  fkiture, 
prevent  the  dead  from  rising,  or  the 
Judge  from  appearing?  Will  a  foolish 
jest,  or  a  proud  callousness,  or  a  subtle 
argument,  or  a  brave  indifierenoe  to  what 
others  fear,  enable  you,  on  the  resurrec- 
tion morning,  to  shut  your  ears  against 
the  sound  of  the  last  trump,  or  to  disobey 
the  summons  of  the  Son  of  God  to  riee 
from  the  tomb,  and  to  appear  before 
Him  ?  And  if  no  infidelity  can  change 
the  will  of  God,  or  make  that  false  which 
He  proclaims  to  be  true^  nor  alter  Hia 
prescribed  order  in  things  to  come,  no 
more  than  it  can  do  His  present  order  in 
the  starry  heavens, — ^whatcanyou  say  to 
Jesus  Christ  in  your  own  defence  ?  How 
can  you,  in  consistency  with  His  Word, 
so  justify  your  opinions  and  conduct,  as 
to  make  it  pouiUe  for  Him  to  say  to 
you,   **Well  done]  good  and  fidthfol 
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Kmat^  eoter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord?" 
Bat  70&  M  back  vpon  your  profession 
of  ttobelief  I  Ton  reiterate  the  confessioD, 
''AUthiflisantraer  If  it  be  so,— vhat 
then  ?  It  can  only  be  so  on  the  assump- 
tioa  that  the  whole  Christian  religion  is 
&lae;  that  all  Christians  hare  belioTed  a 
\\r\  perilled  their  sonls  npon  a  delusion ; 
and  perished  in  trusting  to  an  imagina- 
Uod!— for  **if  Christ  be  not  risen  from 
the  de8d,''--God  thus  assuring  us  of  His 
preieot  life,  and  second  coming  to  judg- 
meot,— "then  ia  ow  faith  vain;  we  are 
yd  in  our  shu  ;  and  oil  who'  have  fallen 
(uJe^  in  Christ  have  perished  T 

Bat  what  if  the  Christian  religion  is 
^  sad  the  £sith  of  the  Christian  Church 
•otin  Tain?  If  so— /Aen  you  are  ruined 
Jvaerl 

fioioed  for  ever !  Is  there  no  escape? 
Ko  way  by  which  a  lost  soul  may  be 
ared?  Blessed  be  God!— there  is. 
Wexe  it  possible  for  the  infidel  to  destroy 
flor  faith  m  Jesus,  what  could  he  give  us 
tf  s  substitute  for  that  which  he  took 
ivay  ?  For  us,  he  would  leave  no  spark 
of  oomfiirt,  nor  a  single  ray  of  hope! 
He  amid  minister  no  alleviation  to  our 
misery,  nor  afford  any  remedy  for  our 
lost!  But  could  we  succeed  in  destroy- 
ing his  unbelief,  how  very  differently 
CBQ  we  meet  the  wants  of  his  being, 
—how  generously  aid  him— how  richly 
endow  him !  We  can  say  to  him,  as  he 
caimot  say  to  us,  *'Come  with  us, 
iDd  we  will  surely  do  thee  good  ?"  We 
oa  bid  him  listen  to  a  living  voice 
of  power  and  love ;  such  as,  without  a 
Sarioar,  he  would  never  have  heard,  say- 
ing to  every  man,  *'  Come  unto  m^  all 
7e  who  are  weary  and  heavy-laden,  and  I 
*iU  give  you  rest!"  Yes,  blessed  be 
Godt—tito  tame  Word  of  truth  which 
eoodemofl  the  sinner,  and  shuts  out  all 
hope  of  safety  to  him>  while  in  his  state  of 
uMisf  and  ungodtintss,  invites  him,  and 
ramonada  bim  to  come  out  of  that 
itate,  anid  to  share  the  life  which  is  in 
Qoift,  ibr  every  man.  Jesus  offers  im- 
mediate pardon  and  acceptance,  through 
ftitb  in  His  blood,  to  the  chief  of  sin- 
ttets-.|o  the  oldest  and  most  bitter 
es^iy  wliidi  He  has  upon  earth  I  Jesus 
ts  fnri^  ^ifSsn  the  Spirit  to  every  man, 


to  enlighten  his  understanding,  renew  his 
will,  and  spiritualize  his  taste  and  affec- 
tions, and  shed  abroad  the  love  of  God  in 
his  heart;  so  that,  even  thou,  O  infidel, 
whoever  thou  art,  roayest  yet  love,  and 
be  loved  by,  Jesus  Christ  and  His  saints 
for  ever  and  ever  ! 

"  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
THOD  shalt  be  saved  T  But— dreadful 
thought  !~>  should  His  long-suffering 
patience,  and  abundant  mercy,  and  rich 
love,  fail  to  gain  your  heart,— should  you 
**  prefer  darkness  to  light,"  and  "  remain 
in  unbelief,"  and  live  and  die  without 
Him, — how  can  you'escape?  Is  it  not 
righteous  that  you  should  for  ever  walk 
in  the  darkness  which  you  love,  and  be 
separated  from  your  Saviour  and  His 
people,  whom  you  hate,  and  be  permitted 
*'  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  your  own  way, 
and  be  filled  with  your  own  devices  ?  " 
On  '*  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the 
Lord"  you  will,  alas !  be  "  convinced"  that 
the  sentence  pronounced  upon  you  by 
the  Saviour,  of  '^Depart  fhm  me  /"  is  but 
an  echo  of  what  your  own  heart  is  now 
saying  to  Him !  Hear,  we  beseech  of 
you,  the  words  of  warning  which  God 
now  addresses  to  yon,  in  order  that  you 
may,  in  time,  flee  Arom  the  wrath  to 
come! 

HXBRKWSX.  26.31. 
"  For  if  we  Bin  wllfuUy  nfter  that  we  hare  re- 
ceived tlie  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  re- 
malnetli  no  more  sacrifice  for  Bins,  but  a  certain 
fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indig- 
nation,  which  shall  devour  the  adverBariea.  He 
that  despised  Moses'  law  died  without  mercy 
under  two  or  three  witnesses:  of  how  much 
Borer  punishment,  suppose  ye,  shall  he  be 
thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under  foot 
the  Bon  of  God,  and  hath  counted  the  blood  of 
the  covenant,  wherewith  he  was  sanctified,  an 
unholy  thing,  and  hath  done  despite  unto  the 
Spirit  of  grace  ?  For  we  know  Uim  that  hath 
said.  Vengeance  belongetb  unto  me,  I  will  re- 
compense, saith  the  Lord.  And  again.  The  Lord 
shall  Judge  Bis  people.  It  is  a  fearAil  thing  to 
fiOl  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God.** 
{To  be  continued.) 

GOD'S  DOMINION  AND  DECEEES. 
Chained  to  His  throne  a  volume  lies 

With  all  the  fates  of  men. 
With  every  angel's  form  and  size. 

Drawn  by  th'  eternal  pen. 
^ot  Gabriel  asks  the  reason  why ; 

Nor  God  the  resson  gives ; 
!Nor  dares  the  favourite  angel  pry 
Between  the  folded  leaves. 
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My  God,  I  ntim  long^  to  soo 
My  fkte  with  eurioiifl  eyct,— 

What  glooray  lines  are  writ  for  mo, 
Or  what  bright  toenes  chaU  riae. 

In  thy  fair  book  of  life  and  graeo 

May  I  hot  find  my  name 
Boeorded  in  iome  humble  place. 

Beneath  my  I.ord  the  Lattb  t 


WAtT». 


A  LOB9  BOVL  AT  JtTDOMKliT. 

Oh !  tbe  change,  my  brethren,  the  diemal 
change  at  last,  when  the  sentence  has 
gone  forth,  and  life  ends,  and  eternal 
death  begins  I  The  poor  sinner  has  gone 
on  so  long  in  sin,  that  he  hais  forgotten 
he  has  sin  to  repent  of.  He  has  learned 
to  forget  that  he  ia  Hving  »  a  state  of 
enmity  to  God.  He  no  longer  makes 
excuses,  as  he  did  at  first.  His  thoughts 
are  taken  up  with  his  family  and  with 
his  occupation ;  and  if  he  thinks  of  death, 
it  is  with  repugnance,  as  what  will  separ- 
ate him  from  this  worlds — not  with  fear,  aa 
what  will  introduce  him  te  another.  He 
has  ever  been  strong  and  hale.  He  has 
ndyer  had  an  illness.  His  family  is  long- 
lived,  and  he  reckons  he  has  a  long  time 
before  him.  His  friends  die  befbre  him, 
and  be  feels  rather  contempt  at  tbeir 
BothingnesB,  than  sorrow  jit  theur  de- 
parture. He  has  jiut  married  a  daughter, 
and  established  a  son  in  life,  and  he  thinks 
of  itetiring  from  the  world,  except  that  he 
is  at  a  loss  to  know  how  he  shall  employ 
himself  when  out  of  it ;  and  then  he  begins 
to  muse  awhile  over  himself  and  his  pros- 
pecls,  and  he  is  sure  of  one  thing,  that  the 
Creator  is  simple,  and  mere  benevolence ; 
and  he  is  indignant  and  impatient  when 
he  hears  eternal  punishment  spoken  of. 
And  so  he  fares,  whether  for  a  long  time 
or  a  short ;  but,  whatever  the  period,  it 
must  have  an  end ;  and  at  last  the  end 
comes.  Time  has  gone  forward  noise*- 
Icssly,  and  comes  upon  him  like  a  thief  in 
the  night ;  at  length  the  hour  of  doom 
strikes,  and  he  is  taken  away. 

Oh  I  what  a  moment  for  tbe  poor  soul, 
when  it  comes  to  itself,  and  finds  iUelf 
suddenly  before  the  judgment-seiit  of 
Christ !  O  what  a  moment,  when,  breath- 
less with  the  journey,  and  dixzy  with  the 
brightness,  and  overcome  with  the  strange- 
ness of  what  is  happening  to  him,  and 
unable  to  realize  where  he  is,  the  sinner 
hears  the  voice  of  the  accusing  spirit 
bringing  up  all  the  sins  of  his  past  life, 
which  he  has  forgotten,  or  whicn  he  has 
explained  away,— which  he  would  not 
allow  to  be  sins,  though  he  suspected 
they  were ;  when  lie  hears  him  detailing 
all  the  mercies  of  God  which  he  has  de- 
spised, all  His  Warnings  which  He  has 


set  at  novght,  aU  HSt  jndgitteiiti  wMch 
he  has  outlived  $  irhea  ibm  evfl  one  fbl- 
lows  oat  the  growth  and  progiesa  of  % 
lost  soul,  how  it  expanded  and  was  con- 
firmed in  sin, — how  it  buddfed  forth  into 
leaves  and  flowers,  grew  into  branches, 
and  ripened'into  frnit,-— till  nothing  was 
wanted  tor  its  Aitt  ooodemnatioii  I  Aad, 
ob!  sttU  more  terrible^  tliU  asore  dia- 
tracting,  when  the  Judge  speaks,  and 
consigns  it  to  the  jailors,  till  it  shall  pay 
the  endless  debt  which  lies  against  it! 
''  Impossible,  I  a  lost  soul !  I  separated 
firom^  hope  and  from  peace  for  ever  1  It  ta 
not  I  of  whom  the  Judge  so  spake  I  Tber» 
is  a  miatake  somewhere ;  Christ,  SaTiour^ 
hold  thy  handy—one  minute  to  explain 
it  I  My  name  is  Demas :  I  am  but  De- 
mas,  not  Judas,  or  Nicolas,  or  Alexander, 
or  PbiietM,  or  Diatiepbes.  What?  eter- 
nal pain !  forne  I  impossible, it  shall  not 
be."  And  the  poor  soul  struggles  and 
wrestles  in  the  grasp  of  the  mighty  de- 
mon which  bus  hold  of  it,  and  whose 
every  touch  is  torment.  "  Oh  I  atrodona  1" 
it  shrieks  In  agody,  and  in  aager  too,  aa 
if  the  veiy  keenness  of  the  infliotioa  were 
a  proof  of  ita  injustice.  **  A  second !  and 
a  third !  t  can  bear  no  more !  stop,  hor- 
rible fiend,  give  over ;  I  am  a  man,  and 
not  such  as  thou!  I  am  not  food  for 
th^  or  sport  for  thee  I  I  never  waa  in 
hell  aa  thou }  I  have  not  on  see  the  smell 
of  fire,  nor  the  taint  of  the  ehftrnei- house  1 
I  know  what  human  feelings  are ;  I  hare 
been  taught  religion ;  I  have  had  a  con- 
science ;  I  have  a  cultivated  mind  |  I  am 
well  versed  in  idanoe  and  art;  I  hafve 
been  refined  by  literature )  I  have  had  an 
eye  for  the  beauties  of  nature ;  I  am  a 
philosopher,  or  a  poet,  or  a  shrewd  ob- 
server of  men,  or  a  hero,  or  a  statesman, 
or  an  orator,  or  a  man  of  wit  and  humour : 
nothing,  nothing  which  I  have  ever  been, 
which  I  have  ever  seen,  beats  any  resem- 
blance to  thee,  and  to  the  flame  and  stench 
which  exhale  from  thee ;  so  I  defy  thee, 
and  abjure  thee,  O  enemy  of  man  \  ** 

Alas!  poor  soul;— and  whilst  it  tima 
fights  with  that  destiny  which  it  haa 
brought  upon  itselff  and  those  oompan- 
ions  whom  it  has  chosen,  the  man's  name 
perhaps  is  solemnly  chanted  forth,  and 
Ills  memory  decently  cherished  among 
his  friends  on  earth.  Hia  readiness  in 
speech,  his  fertili^  in  thovght,  hia  aaga- 
city,  or  his  wisdom,  are  not  fcrgotten* 
Men  talk  of  liim  from  time  to  time ;  they 
appeal  to  his  authori^ ;  they  quote  hia 
words ;  perhaps  they  even  raise  a  monu- 
ment to  his  name,  or  writo  his  history. 
**  So  comprehenrive  a  mind!  sttch  a 
power  of  throwing  light  on  a  perplexed 
subject,  and  bringing  conflicting  ideaa  or 
facts  into  harmony  r    "  Such  a  speech  it 
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▼as  ihtL%  he  made  on  sach  and  such  an 
oRcasion ;  I  happened  to  be  present,  and 
nerer  ahalt  forget  i%V  or,  ''It  was  the 
Hj\ng  of  a  yery  senstble  man  ;*  or,  **  A 
great  personage  whom  some  of  us  knew  f 
or,  "It  was  a  rule  with  a  rery  worthy 
and  exceOent  friend  of  mine,  now  no 
nwre;*or,  **  Kerer  was  his  equa)  in  so- 
ciety, 80  just  in  his  remarks,  so  Krely,  so 
▼ersatile,  fo  unobtmsif e ;"  or,  •*!  was 
fortunate  to  see  ktm  once  when  I  was  a 
boy  ;•  or,  **  So  great  a  benefiictor  to  his 
counter  and  to  his  kind  ;*'  *«Hi8  discover- 
ies  so  great;*  or,  **Hi8  philosophy  so 
profound."  O  ▼anHy!  Yantty  of  vanities, 
all  taranityl  What  proilteth  it?  His 
soul  is  in  heS^  O  ye  children  of  men, 
while  thus  ye  speak,  his  soul  is  in  the 
beginning  of  those  tormenta  in  which  his 
body  will  ioon  have  part,  and  which  will 
never  die; 

Vanity  of  vanities  f  misery  of  miseries  I 
they  wifi  not  attend  to  us,  they  wiH  not 
believe  ui.  We  are  but  a  few  in  number, 
and  they  are  many ;  and  the  many  will 
not  give  credit  to  the  few.  O  misery  of 
miseries  I  Thousands  are  dying  daily  ; 
they  are  waking  up  into  God*8  everlasting 
wratii.;  tbey  look  back  on  the  days  of 
ibe  flesh,  and  call  them  few  and  evil; 
they  despise  and  soorn  the  very  reason- 
ingi  which  ^en  they  trusted,  and  which 
have  been  disproved  by  tlie  event ;  they 
curse  the  recklessness  which  made  them 
putoffrepentaBce ;  they  have  fallen  under 
His  justice,  whose  mercy  they  presumed 
upon  ; — and  their  companions  and  friends 
ana  goln^  on  as  they  did,  and  a#e  soon  to 
join  them.  Aa  the  last  generation  pre- 
iumed,  so  does  the  present.  The  hthtv 
woukl  not  lielieve  Gtod  oould  punish,  and 
BOW  tlie  son  will  not  believe ;  the  father 
was  Indignant  when  eternal  p^n  was 
spoken  of,  and  the  son  gnashes  his  teeth, 
nd  smfles  contemptuously.  The  world 
apolre  well  of  itself  thirty  years  ago,  and 
so  will  it  thirty  years  to  come.  And  thus 
it  ta  tluKt  this  vast  flood  of  life  is  carried 
on  Ihmi  age  to  age ;  myriads  trifling  with 
GodTs  love,  tempting  His  justice,  and,  Kke 
tiie  herd  of  swine,  fiilling  headlong  down 
the  steep!  O  mighty  Ood!  O  God  of 
love !  it  ia  too  much !  it  broke  the  heart 
of  thy  sweet  Son  Jesus  to  see  the  misery 
of  nan  spread  out  before  His  eyes.  He 
(fied  by  it  as  weH  aa  for  It.  And  we  too, 
IB  Mr  measuxie,  our  eyes  ache,  and  our 
hcsMi  ricken,  and  our  heads  reel,  when 
we  iNrt  feebly  contemplate  It.  O  most 
tente*  heart  of  Jesus,  why  wilt  thou  not 
eodj,  wben  wilt  thou  end,  this  ever-grow- 
ing load  of  sin  and  woe?  When  wilt 
sluwe  away  the  devil  into  hitf  own 
aA  etoae  the  plfTs  mouth,  Uiat  thy 
I  flngr  ttejmee  in  Hbttf  quitting  the 


thought  of  those  who  perish  in  their  wil- 
ftilness?  But,  oh!  by  those  five  dear 
wounds  in  hands,  and  feet,  and  side — 
perpetual  founts  of  mercy,  from  which 
the  ftilness  of  the  Eternal  Trinity  flows 
ever  fresh,  ever  powerful,  ever  bountiful, 
to  all  who  seek  thee— if  the  world  must 
stin  endure,  at  least  gather  thou  a  larger 
and  a  larger  harvest,  an  ampler  proportion 
of  souls  out  of  it  into  thy  garner,  that 
these  latter  times  may,  in  sanctity,  and 
glory,  and  the  triumphs  of  thy  grace, 
exceed  the  ft>rmer.— ^Ssnaoaa  to  Mixtd 
Congr4g€Uioiu. 

"BXTT  MEN  LOVED  PARKNE88  SATHBft 
THAN  LIGHT.- 
Tbe  woTld'8  light  shiuet,  sbiM  m  it  will. 
The  worid  will  lore  lU  dvlmen  bUII  ; 
1  doubt,  though,  when  the  world's  in  hell. 
It  will  Bot  love  Its  darkneaa  half  so  well. 

CftAeiTAW. 


TBS  TKBIfcOR  OF  TBB  WICKKP  A?  TVB  DAY 
OF  dUDOXBXT,  FROU  JIK«T(NO  TUB  COM- 

FAVioxa  or  tbbib  oaiiCKa. 

But  tera  is  a  worse  sight  than  this 
yet,  which,  in  that  great  aflsembly,  shall 
distract  our  sight,  and  amaze  our  spirits. 
There  men  shall  uoMt  the  pttrtners  of  tlieir 
MimMf  and  them  that  drank  the  round,  when 
they  crowned  their  beads  with  folly  and 
forgetfulness,  and  their  cups  with  wine 
and  noises.  There  shall  ye  see  that  poor 
perishing  soul,  whom  thou  didst  tempt  to 
adultery  and  wantonness,  to  drunkenness 
or  peijury,  to  rebellion  or  an  evil  interest, 
by  power  or  craft,  by  witty  discourses  or 
deep  dissembling,  by  soandal  or  a  snare, 
by  evil  example  or  pernicious  counsel,  by 
malice  or  unwariness ;  and  when  all  this 
is  summed  up,  and  from  tho  variety  of 
its  particulars,  is  drawn  into  an  uneasy 
load  and  a  formidable  sum,  possibly  we 
may  find  sights  enough  to  scare  all  our 
confidences,  and  arguments  enough  to 
press  our  evil  souls  into  the  sorrows  of  a 
most  Intolerable  death.  For,  however  we 
make  no^  but  light  accounts  and  evil 
proportions  concerning  it,  yet  it  will  be  a 
fbarfnl  cireumstanoe  of  appearing,  to  see 
one,  or  two,  or  ten,  or  twenty  accursed 
souls,  despairing,  miserable,  infinitely 
miserable,  roaring  and  blasiphemtug,  and 
fisarfUlly  cursing  thee  as  the  cause  of  its 
eternal  sorrows.  Thy  lust  betrayed  and 
rifled  her  weak,  unguarded  innocence; 
thy  example  made  thy  servant  confident 
to  lie,  or  to  be  pefjured;  thy  society 
brought  a  third  into  intemperance  and 
the  disguises  of  a  beast :  and  when  thou 
seest  that  soul,  with  whom  thou  didst  sin, 
dragged  into  hell,  well  mayest  thou  fear 
to  ^iak  ^kp  !)jraga  of  thy  intolerable  po- 
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tion. And  bccnuse  rery  many  sins  are 

tins  of  society  and  confederation, — snch 
are  fornication,  drunkenness,  bribery, 
simony,  rebellion,  scliisro,  and  many 
others, — it  is  a  hard  and  a  weighty  con- 
sideration, what  shall  become  of  any  one 
of  us,  who  have  tempted  our  brother  or 
sister  to  sin  and  death :  for  though  God 
hath  spared  our  life,  and  they  are  dead, 
and  their  debt-books  are  sealed  up  till 
the  day  of  account,  yet  the  mischief  of 
our  sin  is  gone  before  us,  and  it  is  like  a 
murder,  but  more  execrable :  the  soul  is 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sinp,  and  sealed  up 
to  an  eternal  sorrow ;  and  thou  shait  see, 
at  doomsday^  what  damnable  uncharitable- 
ness  thou  hast  done, '  That  soul  that  cries 
to  those  rocks  to  cover  her,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  thy  perpetual  temptations,  might 
have  followed  the  Lamb  in  a  white  robe ; 
and  that  poor  man  that  is  clothed  with 
shame  and  flames  of  flre,  would  have 
shined  in  glory,  but  that  thou  didst  force 
him  to  be  partner  of  thy  baseness.  And 
who  shall  pay  for  this  loss  ?  a  soul  is  lost 
by  thy  means ;  thou  hast  defeated  the 
holy  purposes  of  the  Lord's  bitter  passion 
by  thy  impurities;  and  what  shall  hap- 
pen to  thee,  by  whom  thy  brother  dies 
eternally  f^eremy  Taylor, 

TBB  TERROR  OF  THE  WICKED  AT  THE 
DAT  OF  JCDOMEKT  FROH  SEEDiO  JESJIS 
CHRIST. 

If  we  consider  the  person  of  the  Judge, 
we  first  perceive  that  He  is  interested  in 
the  inquiry  of  the  crimes  He  ia  to  sen- 
tence—'* They  shall  look  on  Him  whom 
they  have  pierced."  It  was  for  thy  sins 
that  the  Judge  did  suffer  unspeakable 
pains,  as  were  enough  to  reconcile  all 
the  world  to  God;  the  sum  and  spirit  of 
which  pains  could  not  be  better  under- 
stood than  by  the  consequence  of  His  own 
words, ''  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  tbon 
forsaken  me  ?"  meaning  that  He  felt  such 
horrible,  pure,  nnmingled  sorrows,  that 
although  His  human  nature  was  person- 
ally united  to  the  Godhead,  yet  at  that 
instant  He  felt  no  comfortable  emanations 
by  sensible  perception  from  the  Divinity; 
but  He  was  so  over-drenched  in  earrow, 
that  the  Godhead  seemed  to  have  for- 
saken Him.  Beyond  this  nothing  can  be 
added  :  but  then,  that  thou  hast  for  thy 
own  particular  made  all  this  in  vain  and  in- 
effective, that  Christ  thy  Lord  and  Judge 
should  be  tormented  for  nothing,  that 
thou  wouldst  not  accept  felicity  and  par- 
don, when  He  purchased  them  at  so  dear 
a  price,  must  needs  be  an  Infinite  condem- 
nation to  such  persons.  How  shalt  thou 
look  upon  Him  that  fainted  and  died  for 
loTe  of  thee,  and  thou  didst  scorn  His 


miraculous  mercies  ?  How  shall  we  dare 
to  behold  that  lovely  face  that  brought 
salvation  to  us,  and  we  turned  away  and 
fell  in  love  with  death,  and  kissed  defor- 
mity and  sins  ?  and  yet  in  the  beholding 
that  face  consists  much  of  the  glories  of 
eternity.  All  the  pains  and  passions, 
the  sorrows  and  the  groans,  the  nnmility 
and  poverty,  the  labours  and  the  watch- 
ings,  the  prayers  and  the  sermons,  the 
miracles  and  the  prophecies,  the  whip 
and  the  nails,  the  death  and  the  burial, 
the  shame  and  the  smart,  the  crosa  and 
the  grave,  of  Jesus,  shall  be  laid  upon  thy 
score,  if  thou  hast  refused  the  mercies 
and  design  of  all  their  holy  ends  and 
purposes.  And  if  we  remember  what  a 
calamity  that  was  which  broke  the  Jew- 
ish nation  in  pieces,  when  Christ  came 
to  judge  them,  for  their  murdering  Him 
who  was  their  King  and  the  Prince  of 
Life ;  and  consider,  that  this  was  but  a 
dark  image  of  the  terrors  of  the  day  of 
judgment ;  we  may  then  apprehend,  that 
there  is  some  strange  unspeakable  evil 
that  attends  them  tlMt  are  guilty  of  this 
death  and  of  so  much  evil  to  their  Lord. 
Now,  it  is  certain,  if  thou  wilt  not  be 
saved  by  His  death,  thou  art  guilty  of 
His  death ;  if  thou  wilt  not  suffer  Him  to 
save  thee,  thou  art  guilty  of  destroying 
Him :  and  then  let  it  be  considered,  what 
is  to  be  expected  from  that  Judg^,  before 
whom  yon  stand  as  his  murderer  and  be- 
trayer. But  this  is  but  half  of  that  con- 
sideration. 

Christ  may  be  "  crucified  again,"  and 
upon  a  new  account  *<put  to  an  open 
shame."  For  after  that  Christ  had  done 
all  this  by  the  direct  actions  of  Hia 
priestly  office  of  sacrificing  Himself  for 
us,  He  bath  also  done  very  many  thin^ 
for  us,  which  are  also  the  fruits  of  Hia 
first  love  and  prosecution  of  our  redemp- 
tion. 1  will  not  instance  in  the  strange 
arts  of  mercy  that  our  Lord  uses  to  brings 
us  to  live  holy  lives ;  but  I  consider  that 
-things  are  so  ordered,  and  so  great  a 
value  set  upon  our  souls,  since  they  are 
the  images  of  God  and  redeemed  by  the 
blood  of  the  Holy  Lamb,  that  the  salva- 
tion of  our  souls  is  reckoned  as  a  part  of 
Christ's  reward,  a  part  of  the  glorifica- 
tion of  His  humanity.  Every  sinner  that 
repents  causes  joy  to  Christ ;  and  the  joy 
is  so  great,  that  it  runs  over  and  weta  toe 
fair  brows  and  beauteous  locks  of  cheru- 
bim and  seraphim,  and  all  the  angels  have 
a  part  of  that  banquet;  then  it  ia  that 
our  blessed  Lord  feels  the  fruits  of  Hia 
holy  death,  the  acceptation  of  His  holy 
sacrifice,  the  graciousness  of  His  person, 
the  return  of  His  prayers.  For  all  that 
Christ  did  or  suffered,  and  all  that  He  now 
does  as  a  priest  in  heaven,  is  to  gtori|y 
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HU  Father  by  brining  souls  to  God :  for 
this  it  was  that  He  was  bora  and  died, 
and  that  He  descended  from  heaven  to 
earth,  from  life  to  death,  from  the  cross 
to  the  grave ;  this  was  the  purpose  of  His 
resnrrectioo  and  ascension, — of  the  end 
and  design  of  all  the  miracles  and  graces 
of  God  manifested  to  all  the  world  by 
Htm.  And  now,  what  man  is  so  Tile,  such 
a  maticioos  fool,  that  will  refuse  to  bring 
joy  to  his  Lord  by  doing  himself  the 
greatest  good  in  the  world  ?  They  who 
refuse  lo  do  this,  are  said  to  "  cracify  the 
Lord  of  life  again,  and  put  Him  to  an 
open  shame :"  that  is,  they,  as  much  as 
In  them  lies,  bring  Christ  from  His  glori- 
ona  joys  to  the  labours  of  His  life,  and  the 
shame  of  His  death ;  they  advance  His 
enemies,  and  refuse  to  advance  the  king- 
dom of  their  Lord ;  they  put  themselves 
in  that  state  in  which  they  were  when 
Christ  came  to  die  for  them ;  and  now 
that  He  is  in  a  state  that  He  may  rejoice 
over  them,  (for  He  hath  done  all  his  share 
towards  it,)  every  wicked  man  takes  his 
head  from  the  blessing,  and  rather  chooses 
that  the  devil  should  rejoice  in  his  de- 
struction, than  that  his  Lord  should 
triumph  in  his  felicity.  And  now,  upon 
the  supposition  of  these  premises,  we  may 
imagine,  that  it  will  be  an  infinite  amase- 
ment  to  meet  the  Lord  to  be  our  judge, 
whose  person  we  have  murdered,  whose 
honour  we  have  disparaged,  whose  pur- 
poses we  have  destroyed,  whose  joys  we 
have  lessened,  whose  passion  we  have 
made  ineffectual,  and  whose  love  we  have 
trampled  under  our  profane  and  impious 
feet.— i^iif. 


DEATHBED  OF  THE  HON.  AND  BEY. 
GERARD  T.  MOEL.* 

It  was  my  happiness  to  be  very  mucli 
with  him  during  the  last  fortnight  of  his 
life,  when  he  was  confined  to  his  bed ;  and 
to  be  allowed  to  watch  his  sufferings,  and 
minister  to  his  wants ; — a  blessing  for 
which,  amidst  all  that  was  painful,  and 
distressing,  and  mournful,  I  am  deeply 
thankful.  And  it  was  just  this  which 
we,  who  were  with  him,  could  not  help 
but  mark,  how  entirely  and  thoroughly 
his  will  seemed  to  be  surrendered  and 
given  up  to  God ;  and  how  earnestly  he 
longed  with  his  whole  heart  after  holi- 
ness, and  truth,  and  purity.  I  need  not 
tell  you',  brethren,  for  you  must  all  in  one 
way  or  another  have  heard,  that  the  last 
fortnight  of  his  life  was  a  time  of  very 
great  suffering.   It  seemed  as  though  God 

•  Extracted  ttom  a  S«nnon  preached  bj  his 
earate,  the  Rev.  H  C.  Pigou.  and  published  ia 
a  volume  of  Interestinir  Sermons  by  Mr.  Noel. 
8maU8vo.    London  t  lUTiDgtoa.    i»3.; 


would  purify  him  for  His  kingilom,  by 
trying  him  in  every  way ;  at  times,  by 
pains  of  the»  sharpest  nature ;  at  others, 
by  the  most  overwhelming  sense  of  weak- 
ness, weariness,  and  utter  discomfort.  I 
will  not  give  you  to  know,  in  my  own 
words,  in  what  manner  *'  the  Eternal 
Spirit**  strengthened  and  upheld  him :  I 
would  rather  repeat  some  of  the  expres- 
sions, which,  on  different  occasions,  drop- 
ped, in  the  midst  of  his  pains,  from  his 
own  lips. 

Thus  at  one  time,  after  some  very  severe 
spasms  of  pain,  he  begged  the  prayers  of 
those  who  were  in  the  house.  **  Tell 
them,"  he  said,  **  to  pray  that  it  would 
please  God,  of  His  merciful  goodness,  to 
grant  me  a  peaceful  departure,  and  that 
I  may  be  spared  any  more  of  these  spasms; 
but  tell  them  to  be  very  conditional  in 
their  prayers,  for  I  would  have  it,  not  as 

I  will,  but  as  He  wUls." "  Pray,"  he 

bade  us  at  another  time,  ''that  I  may 
have  a  peaceful  departure,  without  a 
struggle,  but  not  if  it  be  not  God*s  will ; 
for  I  know,  that  if  I  have  a  struggle,  He 
will  struggle  through  it  with  me ;  and  I 
had  rather  have  a  hard  stniggle  with  Him, 
than  no  struggle  without  Him."  So,  after 
a  sharp  fit  of  pain :  '*  It  was  a  hard  strug- 
gle, but  my  Father  was  with  me  in  it ; 
I  could  not  have  gone  through  it  without 
Him— no  will  but  His:    none;    none; 

none  I" "You  cannot  think  how  great 

my  pains  are ;  but  He  knows  all ;  and  He 
hears  all  my  sighs ;  and  He  will  do  the 
best, — He  will  do  the  best,  so  I  will  trust 

and  not  be  afraid." **  I  am  longing  to 

depart,  but  not  my  will — oh,  no !— thy  will, 
not  mine,  be  done:  thine  completely,  thine 
entirely :  thine  constantly." — '*  My  Lord 
was  reviled  on  the  cross,  and  who  am  I, 
that  I  should  have  so  many  comforts  about 
me  ?~then  let  me  bear  these  waves  that 
break  my  way  to  God :  the  storm  may  be 
rough,  but  He  will  lead  me  through,  and 
soon  may  I,  oh  I  may  I,  reach  the  desired 
haven  V  At  one  time  he  was  saying,  as 
though  to  himself:  "  It  seems  likely  to 
be  rather  long."  Some  one  by  him  re- 
peated the  words  of  the  Psalm.  ''My 

times  are  in  thy  hands :" "  Yes,  he 

said,  "  those  are  very  encouraging  words  ; 
we  are  so  ready  to  wish  them  out  of  God*s 
hands,  when  they  do  not  go  fast  enough 

for  us." "  It  is  all  right,  it  is  all  right ; 

say  thou,  my  Father's  will  is  best.  My 
Father"— he  went  on,  while  a  smile,  as 
was  often  the  case  during  his  illness, 
passed  over  his  face,  of  the  most  exqui- 
site beauty,  reminding  one  of  the  expres- 
sion in  the  Acts  about  St.  Stephen,  just 
before  his  martyrdom,  "They  saw  his 
face,  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel." 
— <«  My  Father  Iwt  U  a  sweet  word }  I 
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long  to  see  my  Father's  anna  open,  and  to 
be  receired  into  them,  and  say,  *  Father, 
I  have  sioned  against  Heaven  and  before 
thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called 
thy  son'^but  I  am  very  tired :  very,  veiy 
tired :  and  when  it  pleases  Him,  I  shall  be 
very  glad ;  bat  not  till  then." — **  Ah,weU  I 
God's  will  is  the  best  will,  and  God*s  time 
the  best  time ;  if  He  does  not  give  to  them 
that  look  to  Him  what  they  ask  to-day, 
it  is  because  it  will  be  better  fof  them 
to-morrow,  or  even  the  next  day-*blessed 
and  praised  be  His  name  l" 

Indeed,  brethren,  if  you  could  have 
seen,  as  we  did,  amidst  what  great  pains 
these  words  came,  and  how  they  were 
spoken,  you  would  have  felt,  as  we  did, 
that  it  was  not  in  him  so  much  what  we 
call  resignation  or  acquiescence  in  God's 
will,  aa  an  earnest  duire  that  the  only 
wish  he  and  those  about  him  might  have 
ibr  film  should  be,  that^  at  whatever  cost 
or  trial  to  himself;  Qod's  good  ptoasure 
might  be  done  in  him ;  that  with  no  let 
or  hindrance,  no  impatience  or  hurrying 
on  their  part,  or  on  his  part,  Qod  might 
freely  work  out  His  own  will  about  him. 
It  was  not  a  contentment,  but  a  delight, 
that  he  was  in  Qod's  hands.  Thus,  one 
morning,  he  said  to  one  near  him :  **  I 
have  bad  a  hazd  night  since  you  left  me. 
I  thought  atone  time  I  would  pray  for  a 
mitigation  of  my  pain ;  but  then  I  re- 
membered  that  was  a  large  matter  with 
which  I  had  no  concern :  so  I  said,  O  my 
God  I  I  would  leave  it  in  thy  hands  to 
do  aa  thou  wilt )  and  I  would  not  have 
any  mitigation,  if  thereby  I  lose  one  of 
those  blessed  things  thou  mayest  have  in 
store  for  me:  rather,  do  thou  purify  and 
purge  me  every  moment,  so  long  aa  thou 
dost  see  to  be  best"— ^"  I  am  so  weak 
DOW,  that  I  am  able  to  do  nothing,  but 

cry  to  God  for  salvation." **  My  faith 

has  had  a  hard  trial ;  but  He  has  helped 
me:  faith,  patience,  meekness,  that  is 
what  I  want :  not  one  pain  less  than  in 
His  wisdom,  love,  and  justice.  He  sees  to 
be  best;  for  I  see  a  great  deal  now  of  His 
justice  in  all  things."  And  then  he  went 
on  praying,  **  In  all  time  of  our  tribula- 
tion, in  the  hour  of  death,  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  good  liOrd,  deliver  me:  not 
one  pain,  not  one  struggle,  less  than  He 
wills:  mercy.  Lord,  is  all  I  ask ;  that 
mercy  show  to  me ;  sweet  is  thy  mercy." 
**  By  thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  by 
thy  croes  and  passion,  by  tiiy  precious 
death  and  burial,  good  Lord,  deliver  me. 
Wben  thou  hadst  oveioome  the  aharpness 
of  death,  th»a  didst  open  the  kingdom  of 

heaven  to  all  believers." '*  Dearest 

Bavionr,  forgive  my  miworthiness ;  for- 
give my  vrani  of  love,  my  coldness,  my 
•elflabneaa}  IbrgiTe  me  for  my  SaviiHir'a 


sake;  by  His  anflbiinga,  by  Hia  dealli, 

by  His  glorious  resurrection." •*  I  feel 

unable  to  do  or  to  bear  any  thing  further  4 
but  God  knows  what  is  best ;  and  He  may 
see  fit  that  I  should  bear  mndi  more,  and 
have  some  more  hard  struggles.  Give  ma 
patience^  meekness,  resignation;  give  me 
thyself.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God 
of  Hostsl  heaven  and  earth  are  fuU  of 
thy  glory.     Glory  be  to  thee,  O  Lord» 

Most  High." «*  Lord,  now  lettest  thou 

thy  servant  depart  in  peace, for  mine  eyes 
have  seen  thy  salvation." 

So  I  remember  at  one  time--it  was  only 
four  days  before  his  departure  —  quite 
weighed  down  by  pahi  and  weariness,  lie 
was  wondering  how  long  it  might  be  be* 
fore  it  would  please  God  to  give  hin  bit 
release ;  one  who  was  by  said,  no  doubt 
his  time  was  lengthened  to  do  work  for 
God,  that  at  that  moment  he  was  doing 
it,  for  he  waa  giving  us  very  blessed  lea* 
SODS  of  patience,  and  shewing  ua  hoer 
great  God's  grace  is  in  man's  weaknese; 
when  he  broke  in  with  much  fervour, 
**  Thank  you :  thank  you :"  as  thougk 
the  thought,  that,  even  aa  he  was,  be 
might  be  doing  work  fiwr  God,  waa  a  real 
comfort  and  delight  to  him.  And  thus, 
also,  a  day  or  two  later,  he  had  been 
that  afternoon  tried  by  some  very  severe 
spasms,  and  was  lying  in  great  veakneaa» 
both  he  himseU;  and  we  who  were  witb 
him,  expecting  hour  by  hour  his  dissola* 
tion,  when  he  said,  speaking  as  to  himself, 
*  Now  put  aside  all  worldly  thoughts,  and 
clear  up,  my  soul,  for  the  last  reoollectio« 

of  redeeming  love." **  Blessed  Jesus  I 

full  salvadon  1" **  If  it  might  be  Hia 

will — but  not  my  will;  oh,  no !  only  His, 
only  His."  And  then,  after  a  silence,  in 
a  lower  tone,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  heard, 
he  added,  as  though  the  result  of  hia 
thoughts  about  all  that  waa  happening  to 
him,  ** My  £**ther's  arrangement;  and  I 
have  nothing  more  to  do  I" 

And,  along  with  this  surrender  of  will, 
it  seemed  at  thia  time,  in  which  hf  waa 
being preparedforpresentatioD  before  God, 
as  if  there  waa  being  stamped  on  hia  mind 
by  **the  Eternal  Spirit,"  in  yet  stronger 
characters  than  erer^  a  vefy  deep  and 
serious  sense  of  God's  holiness,  of  the 
holiness  of  Christ's  atonement,  of  the  hoH* 
ness  becoming  a  Christian  man ;  hia  soul 
seemed  to  pant  siter  holiness.  Often  aa 
in  these  days  his  mind  turned  towarda 
the  future  world  and  the  kingdom  of  God, 
it  seemed  to  be  not  so  much  the  happi« 
ness,  the  xeat,  the  glory,  with  which  the 
sainta  of  God  are  Unased,  that  made  hina 
long  for  his  departure,  aa  the  holiness, 
the  purity,  the  freedom  feom  sin,  tempt- 
ation, and  all  moral  evil,  which  >ia  in  the 
Sarlour'a  |^ei8no6«    '<  Oh  I  hide  mei"  h« 
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Vn.j9ii  ^to  tiqr  kingdom,  in  some  oor* 
ner  of  it,  where  I  01^7  behold  nothiog  but 

moral  beauty  and  purity.*' **  If  I 

come,"  he  said,  *^  into  His  kingdom,  to 
Me  b«t  the  back  part  of  Hi«  glory,  and 
to  hear  His  Toice,  and  see  His  saints,  it 
is  mora  thm  I  desive;  for  I  desiie  only 

truth,  jmdty,  and  boUnesa." *'A^ll 

desire  is  to  be  in  the  same  land  with 
Christ,  where  I  shall  see  nothing  but 
porily  and  truth,  and  bear  no  found  of 
atrife  or  brail;" 

It  was  on  Mondi^  iponung  that  it  be- 
gan to  seem  likely  tbat  ,hia  end  was  now 
at  hand :  he  had  had  both  the  previous 
days  spasms  of  a  different  and  more  seri- 
ous kind;  and  his  breath  had  now  become 
▼ery  short  and  trying.  Abont  half^past 
eight  o'clock,  he  being  then  quite  cou- 
scious»  and  there  being  present  in  the 
room  one  who  never  left  him,  and  my- 
self, he  called  me  to  him,  and  spoke  a  very 
few  kind  words  to  me.  He  was  then 
silent.  She  said  io  him,  ^  I  think  it  will 
soon  be  over  now." -«  Yes,"  he  an- 
swered ;  **  but,  sometimes  when  we  are 
expecting*  God  delays."  She  said—"  To 
make  us  more  patient,  meek,  and  hum- 
ble."——'* Very  true,"  he  replied ;  "  very 
true,  vesy  true !  His  time  is  always  best ; 
His  holy  wiU  be  done."    She  went  on— 


^*  Yon  ave  now  going  to  be  witli  Christ  for 

ever." "  That  will  be  blessed !  blessed  1 

blessed !"  he  replied.  Then  raising  his 
hand,  he  began  the  passage,  "  *■  Now  then 
we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ' — repeat 
it,"  motioning  hereto  go  on  with  the  words : 
she  did  so-*'*  as  though  God  did  beseech 
you  by  us ;  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead 
be  ye  reconciled  to  God."  She  stopped; 
with  hand  still  raised,  he  said,  "'  Eor  He 
hath  made  Him  to  be' — go  on  to  the  end."^ 
She  did  so— «'  For  He  hath  made  Him  to 
be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin ;  that  we 
might  be  made  tlie  righteousness  of  God 
in  Him."  He  then  said,  his  hand  falling 
as  he  spoke,  "  He  is  our  Peace ;"  and  al- 
most immediately  afterwards,  "God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner — through  Jesus 
Christ."  These  were  the  last  conscious 
words  he  uttered.  Spasms  came  on  in 
quick  succession  for  about  twenty  min- 
utes; and  just  as  his  son-in-law,  who 
had  retired  after  the  night's  watch  for  a 
few  hours'  rest,  came  into  the  room,  he 
breathed  his  last — and  so  at  once  "  his 
weariness  was  changed  into  refreshment: 
his  weakness  into  excellence  of  strength : 
his  wasting  into  a  spirit  ever  new :  his 
broken  words  into  the  perfection  of  praise : 
his  weeping  into  a  ohant  of  bhss."  He 
was  at  cast  t 


PITCAXRN'S  ISLAND.* 


Tanra  is  stranger  than  fiction ;  and  the 
splendid  creations  of  romance  are  inferior 
in  attractiveness  and  interest  to  the  nar- 
ratives of  real  life,  simply  expressed,  and 
without  imaginative  colouring.  There 
are  stories  which  never  grow  old,  which, 
pored  oyer  in  boyhood,  are  possessed  of 
nndecaying  charms,  and  still  retain  the 
blessed  power  of  recalling  original  im- 
pre8sft>ns,  and  restoring  to  wearied  minds 
feelings  and  emotions  in  their  first  and 
never-to-be-forgotten  freshness.  Thus  it 
is  with  tlie  story  of  the  Mutiny  of  the 
Bounty.  It  has  been  written  a  hundred 
times :  but,  as  the  book  before  us  testifies, 
it  niay>still  be  the -subject  of  most  ani- 
mated deseription,  and  still  fiimish  to 
reflectire  readers  lasting  instruction,  as 
well  as  rational  entertainment. 

A  hasty  risumi  of  the  principal  inci- 
dents of  the  Mutiny,  together  with  a 

«  PUeaim :  the  TOand,  the  PeopU,  and  ths  Potior. 
mtMttilkoH€mom0ofUi4Umbtf«ltihe  B&via^. 


alight  sketch  of  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the .  community  at  Pitcaim's 
Island,  may  not  be  unacceptable  at  a 
time  when  pubUc  attention  has  been  so 
strongly  directed  to  the  flourishing  char- 
acter of  this  infant  settlement 

JilEUTBNANT  BUOH. 

It  was  in  the  year  1787,  that  His  Ma^*- 
jesty's  ship,  the  Bounty,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Bligh,  was  despatched  by  the 
British  Government  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
plants  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  and  carry- 
ing out  the  experiment,  suggested  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  of  their  introduction  and 
cultivation  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
voyage,  on  the  whole,  was  prosperous, 
and  the  ressel  arrived  at  Otaheite,  or,  as 
it  is  now  commonly  printed,  Tahiti,  on 
the  96th  of  October  1788.  Six  months 
passed  swiftly  and  pleasantly.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  having  obtained  1016' 
planti)  Bligh  prepared  for  his  departure  ^ 
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and   hearty  farewellB  having  been  ex- 
changed with  the  natives,  he  sailed  for 
the  Friendly  Islands.    Calm  and  beautiful 
was  the  night  of  the  27th  of  April    The 
tropical  regions  have  a  glory  peculiar  to 
themselves ;  and  it  was  long  remembered, 
that  never  did  the  sceneries  of  heaven 
appear  so  magnificent,  nor  so  impressive 
the  air's  stillness  and  the  ocean's  serenity, 
as  during  those  few  and  fatal  hours  when 
desperate   conspirators  were  arranging 
their  horrid  plot  for  the  subversion  of 
auUiority  and  order,  and  the  consumma- 
tion of  a  crime  which  can  neither  be 
justified  nor  extenuated.     We  are  ac- 
quainted with  this  mutiny  only  in  its 
miserable  results.    Its  origin  is  unknown. 
It  was  headed  by  a  young  man  of  fair 
talent  and  respecMble  connexions.    His 
name  was  Fletcher  Christian,  and  the 
station  he  occupied  on  board  was  that  of 
master's  mate.    Bligh  was  a  sailor  of  the 
old  school ;  and,  though  a  strict  disciplin- 
arian, by  no  means  a  cruel  man,  or  an 
unpopular  commander.    We  may  ima- 
gine his  surprise  when,  suddenly  and 
rudely  awakened,  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  his  crew,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  their  infamous 
purpose  visible  in  their  dark  and  threat- 
ening countenances.     Forced   to   keep 
silence  on  pain  of  death,  his  arms  fettered 
with  cords,  his  dress  disordered  and  im- 
perfect, he  was  dragged  on  deck,  and 
instantly   hurried,  with  eighteen  men, 
into  the  ship's  launch.    Little  mercy  was 
shewn  to  these  unfortunates ;  and  slight 
indeed  were  the  probabilities  that,  re- 
morselessly cast  adria  on  the  wide  ocean, 
any  other  fate  awaited  them  than  the 
experience  of  a  lingering  agony,  the  hor^ 
rors  of  a  torturing  thirst,  the  despair  of  a 
dreadful  death.    A  slender  and  inade- 
quate provision  being  hastily  flung  into 
the  boat,  the  mutineers  bore  awi^y,  and 
left  their  commander  and  companions  in 
the  most  miserable  condition. 

Shortly  after  their  desertion,  an  accident 
befel  them,  which,  from  its  unfortunate 
character,  must  have  thrown  a  gloom 
over  the  whole  party,  and  led  them  to 
indulge  in  the  most  disheartening  antici- 
pations. Landing  on  a  small  island,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing,  if  possible^  some 


water  and  bread-fruit,  they  wete  attacked 
by  the  natives,  and  forced  to  retreat. 
Their  safety  was  owing  to  the  courage 
and  heroism  of  the  quarter-master,  John 
Norton,  who,  remaining  on  sliore,  bqo- 
ceeded  in  efifocting  the  boat's  rdease,  but, 
in  so  doing,  sacrificed  his  own  life.  He 
was  surrounded  by  the  savages,  murdered 
on  the  beach,  and  his  body  was  dragged 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Eighteen 
years  afterwards,  the  grave  of  this  bold 
and  true-hearted  sailor  was  shewn  to  Mr. 
William  Mariner,  who  visited  the  island. 
And  now,  behold  that  devoted  crew, 
with  the  bitter  memory  of  their  oom* 
panion's  fate  haunting  their  minds,  resting 
sadly  on  theur  oars,  and  taking  counsel 
with  each  other  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued — 

**  Alons,  tlcmt,  all,  aU  aloM, 
Alone  on  a  wida  wide  taa  I" 

The  nearest  land  was  a  Dutch  settle* 
ment  on  the  island  of  Timor,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  no  less  than  8618  miles ;  and  for 
this  settlement,  by  the  advice  of  Bligh, 
they  determined  to  sail.  It  was  now  that 
the  horrors  of  their  position  began  to  be 
experienced.  Their  boat  was  only  tvpcnty- 
three  feet  in  lengthy  and  six  feet  nine 
mches  in  breadth.  They  were  without  a 
covering^  aad,  therefore,  wholly  exposed 
to  the  severity  of  the  storms  with  which 
at  this  period  they  were  visited.  Their 
provisions,  we  have  said,  were  scanty; 
and  the  allowance  for  each  man  per  day 
was  an  ounce  and  a-half  of  pork,  half- 
a-puit  of  cocoa-nut  milk,  an  ounce  of 
bread,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  mm. 
«*  Hitherto,"  says  Bligh,  <a  had  issued 
the  allowance  by  guess ;  but  I  noW|made 
a  pair  of  scales  with  two  cocoa-nut  shells, 
and  having  accidentally^some  pistol  balls 
in  the  boat,  twenty-five  of  which  weighed 
one  pound,  or  sixteen  ounces,  I  adopted 
one  of  these  balls  as  the  proportion  of 
weight  that  each  person  should  receive  of 
bread  at  the  time  I  served  it."  This 
allowance  was  soon  reduced,  and  one 
twenty-fifth  part  of  a  pound  of  bread  for 
bieakfkst,  and  the  same  quantity  for 
dinner,  was  almost  the  whole  provision 
for  subsistence  which  the  hard  necessities 
of  their  case  afforded  them.  The  diadp- 
Une  of  Britiab  leamen  was  hoe  temin 
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til  its  perfection.  The  condact  of  the 
men  in  their  distrening  chrcamstances, 
was  every  way  exemplary  and  admirable. 
The  eztremtties  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
cold  and  heat,  were  endured  with  forti- 
tode  and  patience.  And  not  only  so ;  but 
there,  in  thai  lonely  sea,  in  that  open 
boat,  there  were  hands  raised  and  hearts 
uplifted ;  the  God  of  hearen  was  invoked 
in  humble  and  fervent  prayers ;  confessions 
of  sin  were  made ;  and  thanksgiyings  for 
mercies  rendered. 

After  many  hardships  the  party  arrived 
safidy,  but  in  a  pitiable  state  of  weakness 
and  exhaustion,  at  the  Dutch  settlement 
of  Coupong.  Everything  was  here  done 
ibr  them  which  kindness  could  suggest ; 
and  after  a  stay  of  some  weeks,  Bligh 
and  his  companions  sailed  for  Batavia, 
and  from  thence  for  Portsmouth,  where 
he  landed,  on  the  14th  of  March  1790. 
He  was  afterwards  promoted  in  the  ser- 
Tioe;  distinguished  himself  in  several 
actions  under  Lord  Duncan  at  Camper- 
down,  and  Lord  Nelson  at  Copenhagen ; 
attained  to  the  rank  of  admiral ;  and  died 
in  London,  of  some  internal  disorder,  at 
tlie  age  of  sixty-three. 

flETWOOD. 

When  the  Bounty  sailed  from  Britain 
dn  her  disastrous  voyage,  there  was  one 
among  her  crew  whose  history  and  for- 
tunes are  invested  with  a  touching  inter- 
est It  was  in  this  vessel  that  Peter 
H^wood  commenced  his  naval  career  as 
midshipman, — a  career  which,  at  first 
threatened  with  an  early  and  unfortunate 
termination,  was  ultimately  distinguished, 
and  ef  en  biilliant.  At  the  period  of  the 
mutiny,  he  was  but  a  youth  of  sixteen. 
Having  taken  no  active  share  in  the 
events  that  were  then  transacted,  he 
identified  himself  with  the  mutineers, 
and  apparently  approved  and  justified 
their  conduct  by  remaining  with  them  in 
the  ship.  Short,  however,  was  the  inter- 
val between  the  perpetrated  crime  and 
the  avenging  retribution.  No  sooner  had 
31igh  returned  to  his  native  country,  than 
the  British  Government  despatched  the 
firSgate  Pandora,  with  instructions  to  pro- 
oeed  to  the  Society  and  Friendly  Islands, 
and  emsHoy  ereiy  eade«TOur  to  secure 


the  apprehension  of  Letcher  Christian, 
and  his  offending  companions.  On  the 
appearance  of  this  vessel  off  the  coast  of 
Tahiti,  Heywood,  accompanied  by  two 
others,  Toluntarily  came  on  board,  and 
surrendered  himself  to  justice.  Eleven 
others  were  secured,  and  with  these 
prisoners  the  Pandora  returned  home- 
wards. On  the  29th  August  1791,  the 
ship  was  unfortunately  wrecked,  and  the 
crew  compelled  to  navigate  1000  miles  in 
open  boats.  Four  of  the  prisoners,  unable 
to  disengage  themselves  from  their  irons, 
perished  miserably.  The  others  were 
exposed  to  hardships,  the  severity  of 
which  may  be  imagined,  when,  from  the 
narrative  before  us,  we  learn  that,  "  situ- 
ated under  the  meridian  and  then  vertical 
sun,  the  only  shelter  which  they  had  was 
to  bury  themselves  up  to  their  neck  in 
the  burning  sand  I"  On  the  19th  of  June 
1792,  they  arrived  in  England;  and  in 
the  month  of  September,  a  court  martial 
for  their  trial  was  held  at  Portsmouth,  on 
board  His  Majesty's  ship  Vuke.  That 
Heywood's  participation  in  the  mutiny 
of  the  Bounty  was  merely  of  a  negative 
character— that  he  was  morally  incapable 
of  conduct  which  exposed  him  to  severest 
reprobation,  forfeited  his  life  to  the  law, 
and  attached  infamy  to  his  memory — that 
his  mind  was  the  seat  of  right  principles 
— that  he  was  amiable  and  generous — 
that  his  heart  was  disposed  to  goodness— 
that  his  views  in  regard  to  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  religion  were  clear  and 
decided— that  he  feared  God,  and  endea- 
voured to  secure  His  favour— is,  we 
think,  not  only  proved  by  the  evidence 
which  transpii^d  at  his  trial,  but  demon- 
strably shewn  in  the  interesting  and  very 
affecting  correspondence  maintained  by 
him  while  a  prisoner  with  his  beloved 
relatives  and  the  friends  to  whom  his 
many  virtues  had  deservedly  endeared 
him.  No  one  can  read  that  correspond- 
ence without  emotion.  It  is  well  known 
that  his  trial  was  closed  by  his  being 
found  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge,  and  that  sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced  agidnst  him.  In  the  morning 
of  his  days,  with  his  young  heart  the 
seat  of  noble  and  generous  ambition, 
longing  for  a  foremost  place  in  the  strug- 
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glet  ihai  .diatiogttiih  the  in»nd  thcAtm  < 
of  life  and  action,  he  found  himself  «• 
■coEoed  caiptit,  oondemoed  by  his  oouo- 
ti7,  and  appoiDted  to  a  shame&il  doom. 
Beit  tlie  cloud  which  obocored  his  fortunes 
only  gave  greater  prominenoe  and  brighter 
lustK  to  the  Tirtues  which  adorned  his 
character.  With  a  aoond  composed  and 
at  peace,  he  anticipated  the  dose  of  bis 
hnet  and  disastrous  career.  The  IbUow- 
ing  is  an  extnust  from  fais  letter  to  the 
BeF.  Dr.  Soott,  in  the  Isto  of  Man,  in 
which  he  communicatee  the  liust  of  his 
coB?iction  and  approaching  end  :~^ 

'<On  Taesday  momiag,  the  18th  snet, 
the  dreadfnl  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounped  upon  me ;  to  which  (being  the 
ju&t  decree  of  that  divine  Providence  who 
first  gave  me  breath)  I  bow  my  deroted 
head,  with  that  ^ortitudie,  cheerfUness, 
and  resignation,  which  ia  the  dutyof  eveiy 
member  of  the  Church  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  and  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ.  To 
Him  alone  I  now  look  up  for  succour,  in 
fall  hope,  that  perhaps  a  few  days  more 
will  open  to  the  view  of  my  astoidshed 
and  fearfiil  aoul.  His  Jdngdom  of  etecnai 
and  incomprehensible  bliss,  prepared  only 
for  the  righteous  of  heart.  I  have  not 
been  found  guilty  of  the  slightest  act  of 
the  detestable  crime  of  mutiny ;  but  am 
doomed  to  die  for  not  being  actl^re  in  my 
endeavoun  to  snpimss  it.  Alas  I  my 
youthful  inexperience,  and  no  depcarity 
of  wiU,  is  the  sole  cause  to  which  I  can 
attribute  my  misfortunes.  But,  so  far 
from  repining  at  my  fate,  I  receire  it 
with  a  dreadful  kind  of  jey,  composure, 
and  scvenity  of  mind,  well  assuied  that 
it  has  pleased  God  to  point  me  out  as  a 
subject  through  whom  some  greatly  use- 
ful, though,  at  present,  unsearchable,  in- 
tention of  tiie  dinne  attributes  may  be 
carried  into  ezeeution  for  the  ftiture 
benefit  of  my  country.  Then  why  shonld 
I  repine  at  being  made  a  aacrifioe  for  the 
good  of  perhaps  thousands  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  ?    Forbid  ity  Heaven  I" 

There  are  few  atories,  however  dark 
and  tngical,  which  are  not  relieved  bj 
aome  haautifiil  picture  of  sublime  devo- 
tion, or  heroic  self-sacrifioe.  Heywood 
*  had  a  sister;  and  her  sailor  brother  was 
the  sde  object  which  attracted  and  ab- 
sorbed the  lov/9  of  her  true  woman's 
heart,  ''forme,"  she  wziteain  a  poat^ 
script  to  a  letter  from  another  of  his 
aister%  ''for  me  there  is  no  room  left, 
but  to  My  that  hia  fkithftU  and  afieotioa- 


ate  Besif  sends  ten  ihoniand  Ueaaiiv*-* 
the  heat  which  Heaven  can  bestow— and 
every  wiah  that  lo¥>e  and  friendship  can 
dictate,  to  her  beat  beloved  brother. 
Pater."  2>etennined  to  see  her  brother, 
01^  if  that  was  not  jpermitted*  at  least  to 
he  near  him  an  his  hour  of  tria^  this  de» 
voted  sister  started  alone  £com  the  Isla 
of  Man ;  and,  after  a  moat  tempeatuous 
pasai^ge!,  and  the  endurance  of  many 
hardships,  arrived  safely  in  lioodon. 

The  enthusiasm  of  her  natnae,  and  tlie 
rapture  with  which  she  received  the  tid- 
ings of  Peter's  pardon«  are  beantifaUjr 
seen  in  the  following  extract  ftpm  a  letter 
to  her  mother  and  sisters :— "  Oh .!  blessed 
hour!  Little  did  I  think»  my  beloved 
friends,  when  I  closed  my  letter  this 
meming]  that  before  night  I  ahooid  he 
out  of  my  senses  with  joy.  This  moment 
~4h|s  ecstatic  moment— brought  the  en- 
closed. Icannotqieakmyliapypiiiess.  I 
am  soo  XAD  to  write  sense;  but  'tis  a 
pleasure  I  would  not  £arego,  to  he  the 
most  aeasonahle  being  on  Asnth." 

The  court  which  condemned  Heywood* 
racommended  him  and  another  to  fia 
Majesty's  mercy ;  and  by  the  unoeaaiqg 
exertions  of  their  friends,  eflfect  was  given 
to  that  recommendation.  It  is  pleasant 
to  reflect  ihat  thi  misfoKtiiiies«f  hiseariy 
lile  weK  without  prejudaoe  to  mm  ia  fol- 
lowing the  ptortttits  of  a  firolessioB  Jhe  so 
svdantly  loved.  He  served  bis  comtry 
with  distinctioB ;  his  sctivity  and  seal 
were  newavded  with  sa^iid  promotion; 
and  when,  in  1831«  his  chequered  life  was 
broi^fat  to  a  olme,  it  was  thus  that 
Lieuteaant  MarahaU,  in  his  Naoal  Bio* 
gnapky^  concluded  a  tribute  to  hia  worth : 
— "  In  shorty  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  his  king  and  oountiy  never  had  a 
more  iaitbfiil  servant,  nor  the  naval  ser« 
vioe  a  moBB  worthy  and  respaotaUa 


JOHN  ADAXB. 

The  first  act  of  Christian  and  his  fol- 
lowersy  after  having  abandoned  BUgh  to 
his  iate^  was  to  jetnm  to  Tahiti.  Herc^ 
however,  they  met  with  no  wory  friendly 
xeoeption.  It  was  then  sesolvad  to  pre- 
ceed  to  the  island  of  Pitcaim,  adesorip- 
tioa  of  whioh  had  beaa  liMyid  la  te 
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Boim^.  Hen,  MOQidisglf,  they  landed; 
the  psrty  eeorirtfaig  of  niaa  Eiiglishineii^ 
vith  niiw  OUfaeltea  wodmd,  tteir  wires ; 
six  Ouheitan  men,  three  of  whom  hed 
wires ;  snd  a  little  girl.  This  little  girl, 
then  an  in&nt,  was  afterwards  the  wife 
of  ChariM  Christiaay  and  the  mother  of 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Nobbt,  the  present  pastor 
of  the  island. 

The  tvtttfa  th^  sooner  or  later,  the  poB- 
iahmeni  of  sin  wiU  find  oat  its  perpe- 
tfaftoTy  wae  never  more  lerriUx  iilas- 
trated  than  in  the  eiperience  of  the 
Bounty  mutineen.  Hvtdly  had  th^ 
settled  in  Piteaim  before  the  avenger  of 
crime  was  upon  their  track.  Aoonspiim^ 
among  tbe  OCahdtan  men  resnlted  in  the 
Border  of  Christian,  and  Ibmr  others. 
Tliifl  was  in  1793.  Hre  years  later, 
another  of  the  Englishmen,  in  a  fit  of 
ddirium  tnauMM^  precipitated  himself 
from  the  neks  into  the  see,  and  was 
drowned.  Of  ib»  three  sorriTora,  one 
who  ia  deecribtd  as  a  violent  and  head- 
strong man,  haring  threatened  to  deetroy 
his  compantoes,  was  himself  IdUed,  in 
selfHMmce,  ^  Yoong  and  Adams.  Thus, 
of  the  nine  mutineers  who  had  landed  at 
Piteaim,  one  committed  suicide^  and  six 
wen  murdered.  In  the  year  1800, 
Adams  vns  kft  alone ;  Toung  having  died 
of  asthma.  And  what  a  strange^  unenvi- 
able fate  was  his  I  To  the  sinner  then  is 
nothing  eo  dreadful  aa  moral  solitude. 
He  is  thus  Ibreed  into  unwilling  com* 
pankmship  with  his  dark  thenghte— his 
distracting  meeM)ries.  Every  moment 
involvee  a  self-conscimisness  which  ren- 
ders lift  a  burden.  There  is  no  being  la 
the  worid  so  tndy  wretohed,  eo  deservkg 
of  our  pity,  aa  the  man  who  is  fwoed 
habitually  to  contemplate  the  hideous 
picture  of  his  own  delbimlfy.  IjoBk.  at 
this  last  survivor  of  the  rebel  cnw. 
Exiled  from  home  and  country,  the 
strong  ties  that  linked  him  to  humanity 
snapped  asunder— the  last  of  his  aased- 
atee  in  crime  separated  from  hhn,  and 
tiiat  Ibr  ever— a  lonely  man  in  the  lone- 
lieetofall  aoenes*-dwuller  on  a  rook  of 
the  Piciflc-hie  ear  lUled  with  tiw  mur- 
mur of  the  etetnaHy  moaning  wavee— 
and  thmughout  the  universe  of  Qod,  not 
«Nipiiiil»  UTiiswtand  bia  thttoghts,  or 


bestow  on  his  thirsting  beart  sympathy 
and  affection. 

For  what  is  this  man  here  ?  Why  . 
from  hi»  head  is  the  curse  averted  and 
the  doom  withheld?  He  is  here  for  a 
double  purpoee ; — to  live  as  a  monument 
of  grace,  and  to  do  fiir  God  a  great  woik. 
On  the  heart  of  John  Adams  every  influ- 
ence was  brought  to  bear  which  could 
induce  reflection,  or  secure  penitence. 
Not  in  vain  was  he  isolated  from  human 
sympathies  and  friendships ;  not  in  vain 
did  he  wander  day  hf  day  on  the  rocky 
beach ;  not  in  vain  did  the  visions  of  a 
waalsd  life  nse  up  in  judgment  against 
him{  not  in  vain  did  he  question  with 
anxiety  and  tean  the  sole  companion 
which  bia  misery  had  spared  him— -the 
old  and  preciolis  Book  which  hath 
bnnght  to  their  Father's  fiaet  so  many 
weary  prodigals*-ao  many  heart-broken 
wanderers.-.eo  many  we^ng  Kagda- 
lenee.  Beading  and  re-reading  the  soli- 
tary Bible,  wfaidi,  by  a  merciful  provi- 
denoe,  had  been  rescued  from  the  Bounty, 
and  seeking  by  pnyer  that  guidance, 
without  which  aU  reading  is  in  vain, 
we  have  every  reason  to  betieve  that  this 
man  became  a  true  convert,  and  was 
made  vise  unto  asivation.  It  was  a 
stnage  position  in  whidi  he  found  him- 
self. By  the  death  of  his  companions  be 
remained  the  only  man  in  the  island. 
The  rest  of  the  comosunity  consisted  of 
Otaheltan  women,  who  were  «f  course 
idolators,  and  twenty  children,  who  re- 
garded him  as  a  parent  with  aiTectiua 
and  reverenee.  Ifo  sooner  was  his  own 
heart  brought  under  the  power  of  Gospel 
truth,  than,  in  the  spirit  of  genuine 
Oiristianity,  he  longed  to  impart  to 
olhen  the  iastruntiotts  which  had  proved 
to  himsBlf  so  fraught  with  blessings.  For 
this  end  he  laboured  constantly  and  zeal- 
ouriy.  His  declared  the  existence  of  one 
kiwg  and  true  God.  He  spoke  of  a 
Saviour  for  leet  sinners.  He  exhibited 
theodEbm,and  opened  up  the  prenuses,  of 
the  Oo^.  He  taught  them  to  live  in 
the  fow  of  God.  **  He  always  had  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayen ;  and  tougbt  the 
chUdnn  the  Collects,  and  other  portions 
of  the  Prayer  Book,  begmning  with  the 
Uui%  ISn^v  and  the  Apostles'  Creed.'* 
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Can  we  think  of  a  picture  more  full  of 
interest^more  strange,  and  yet  more 
.  beautiful— than  that  of  the  old  mutineer 
sitting  beside  young  children — the  Bible 
open  on  his  knees—the  hard  hand  up- 
lifted—and the  lips  that  once  gave  utter- 
ance to  oaths  and  blasphemy,  declaring 
the  mild  lessons  of  religion,  and  repeating 
the  words  of  Ike  gentle  Sayiour,— **  Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  for- 
bid them  not  ?"  IiCt  the  teacher  of  a 
Sabbath  class  mark  and  ponder  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  and  observe  how  Bible 
lessons  may  be  made  so  intensely  inter- 
esting to  youthful  minds,  as  that  no  re- 
ward shall  present  so  many  inducements 
to  industry  and  good  conduct  as  the  pros- 
pect of  additional  instruction  from  the 
pages  of  the  blessed  boAc  We  are  told 
that,  <'  on  one  occasion,  on  his  offering  to 
two  of  the  lads,  Arthur  Quintal  and  Ro- 
bert Young,  some  compensation  for  their 
labour  in  preparing  ground  for  planting 
yams,  they  proposed,  that,  instead  of  his 
giving  them  the  present  intended,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  quantity  of  gunpowder, 
he  should  teach  them  some  extra  lessons 
out  of  the  Bible,— a  request  with  which 
he  joyfully  complied.'* 

For  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Adams 
continued  his  work  of  faith  and  love  with 
the  most  marked  and  gratifying  results. 
And  how  must  the  latter  days  of  this 
'^isluid  patriarch"  have  been  consoled 
and  cheered  by  the  reflection,  that,  how- 
ever profitless  and  sinful  his  early  life, 
be  had  been  honoured  to  become,  in  the 
hands  of  God,  an  instrument  for  good ! — 
that,  through  his  agency,  a  church  had 
been  planted  on  the  lone  rock  of  the 
Pacific, — **  the  wilderness  and  solitary 
place  had  been  made  glad,  and  the  desert 
to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 

He  died,  and  the  world  gave  no  sigh ; 
but  there  passed  away  from  the  earth  a 
true  spirit,  who,  in  his  appointed  sphere, 
had  done,  humbly  and  faithfully,  the  work 
which  his  Father  in  heaven  had  given  him 
to  do.  <*  Being  dead  he  yet  speaketh." 
The  teacher  has  vanished  from  the  scene, 
but  the  influence  of  his  lessons  and  ex- 
ample remain  for  ever.  The  power  of  a 
tingle  spirit  over  his  fellowmen,  for  good 


or  evil,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  days 
and  years  of  his,  at  best,  fbgitive  exist- 
ence. It  reaches  through  all  time ;  it  it 
eternal  and  imperishable. 

PXTCAIBH. 

The  island  of  Pitcum^  distant  from 
Tahiti  about  1200  miles,  is  of  volcanic 
origin.  It  is  four  miles  and  a-half  in 
circumference,  and  in  length  about  a  mile 
and  a-half.  <'Kature  hat  fortified  the 
coast  with  powerful  barriers,  which  ren- 
der it  most  difficult  of  access,  except  in 
Bounty  Bay,  situate  on  the  north-east 
side ;  and  even  there  the  approach  is  im- 
possible when  the  sea  is  high.  Lofty 
bristling  rocks,  one  of  which  is  called  St. 
Paul's  Point,  rise  perpendicularly  from 
the  sea ;  and  clifib,  with  clumps  of  cocoa- 
out  trees  at  their  base,  are  seen  as  the 
boats  approach  the  beach,  which  is  shingly 
and  very  narrow  at  the  place  of  landing." 
The  following  description  of  the  position 
of  tlie  settlement  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Brodie,  who  visited  the  island  in  the  year 
1850:— "Having  set  foot  on  shore,  yuu 
ascend  a  steep  hill,  almost  a  cliflE^  for 
about  three  hundred  yards,  to  a  table- 
land, planted  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  which 
is  called  the  market-place ;  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  beyond  whidi,  at  the  north 
end  of  the  island,  lies  the  settlement, 
flanked  by  a  grove  of  cocoa-nut  trees, 
kumeras,  and  plantains,  which  make  the 
approach  very  picturesque."  The  com- 
munity, at  the  present  time,  numbers  170 
persons— 88  males,  and  82  females.  Pit- 
cairn  is  not  a  colony  of  Great  Britain ; 
but  the  inhabitants  **  avow  a  hearty  alle- 
giance to  the  Queen  of  England."  It 
appears,  that  up  to  the  year  1814,  wheu 
it  was  visited  by  Captain  Sir  Thomas 
Staines,  the  island  was  regarded  at  unin- 
habited. Tfaefollowing  anecdote  it  amus- 
ing :— **  When  about  two  miles  from  the 
landing-place,  some  natives  were  observed 
bringing  down  their  canoes  on  their 
shoulders,  dashing  through  a  heavy  turf, 
and  paddling  off  to  the  ships;  but  the 
astonishment  of  our  sailors  was  unbound- 
ed on  hearing  one  of  the  natives,  on  ap- 
proaching the  ship,  call  out,  in  the  English 
language,  *'  Won't  you  heave  ut  m  lope, 
now?"   Their  maimer  of  got«niiiieiil  is 
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■J  oiplej  but  effectual.  Their  principal  offi- 
cer is  a  magistrate,  who  is  annually  elected, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  by  a  general  vote  of 
males  and  females  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  eighteen  years.  Two  councillors  are 
also  elected,— one  by  the  magistrate,  the 
other  by  the  people.  They  have  also  adopt- 
ed the  jury  system,  to  the  extent,  at  least, 
of  appointing  seven  of  their  number  to 
act  as  a  court  of  arbitration,  to  which  all 
cases  are  referred  which  cannot  be  well 
decided  either  by  the  magistrate  or  coun- 
cillors. Should  the  matter  still  remain 
unadjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties,  an  appeal  is  permitted  to  the 
captain  of  the  first  man-of-war  which 
may  happen  to  arriye,  and  the  decision 
by  him  is  regarded  as  finaL  Various 
visitations  of  the  island  have  been  made 
since  the  year  1830 ;  and  those  who  have 
given  to  the  world  their  impressions  of 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  all  agree 
in  describing  them  as  virtuous,  religious, 
cheerful,  and  hospitable,  and  "  patterns 
of  conjugal  and  parental  affection."  The 
children,  instructed  by  Adams,  became  a 
God-fearing  people.  A  new  generation  is 
springing  up,  and  nothing  of  degeneracy 
of  manners,  or  declension  in  religion,  has 
yet  been  exhibited  among  them.  **  They 
all  live  together  in  the  greatest  harmony, 
and  in  the  strictest  observance  of  religious 
duties— public,  family,  and  private— with 
every  appearance  of  perfect  freedom  from 
all  crime,  and  bearing  the  stamp  of  ex- 
treme innocence  and  simplicity.'*  Many 
and  beautiful  are  the  features  of  their 
character  recorded  in  the  narrative  before 
us ;  and  to  this  we  would  beg  to  refer 
those  who  would  learn  more  of  this  primi- 
tive Christian  community.  Public  atten- 
tion has  recently  been  directed  to  the 
decendaota  of  the  Bounty  mutineers,  by 
the  arrival  in  England  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Nobbs, 
who^for  the  last  eighteen  years,has  resided 
in  the  island,  and  acted  in  the  triple  capa- 
city of  surgeon,  teacher,  and  religious  in- 
structor. The  occasion  of  this  gentleman's 
visit  to  his  native  country,  after  so  long 
an  absence,  is  explained  in  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  written  by  the  Magis- 
trates of  Pitcaim :— **  Our  teacher,  whose 
services  to  us  are  invaluable,  has  never 
received  the  license  or. sanction  of  the  . 


proper  authority  in  that  Church  of  which 
we  are  a  component  part.  We,  therefore, 
most  earnestly,  but  most  respectfully, 
solicit  your  application  to  the  proper 
quarter  for  a  pastoral  letter,  inducting 
or  sanctioning  our  teacher  into  the  holy 
ofiBce  he  has  for  so  long  a  space  of  time 
unceasingly,  untiringly,  and  worthily 
filled  on  this  island."  This  application, 
on  being  forwarded  to  the  proper  quarter, 
was  immediately  attended  to.  In  Octo- 
ber 1852,  Mr.  Nobbs  was  ordained  deacon 
by  the  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone ;  and  on 
30  th  November  following,  he  was  ordained 
priest  by  the  Bishop  of  London,— his  de- 
scription, in  the  letters  of  orders,  being 
*'  Chaplain  of  Pitcaim's  Island." 

Every  attention  was  paid  to  Mr.  Nobbs 
during  his  visit  to  this  country.  Two 
days  previous  to  his  departure,  he  was 
honoured  by  an  interview  with  Her  Ma- 
jesty, at  Osborne  House.  In  December 
1852,  he  sailed  from  Southampton  for  his 
island-home.  We  trust  that  his  long  voy- 
age of  1U,1 60  miles  has  been  safely  accom- 
plished ;  and  that  before  this  he  has  been 
welcomed  back  by  his  fondly  attached 
and  anxiously  expectant  flock. 

What  an  affecting  commentary  is  the 
narrative  we  have  now  briefly  sketdied, 
on  the  words  of  Scripture,— <<  How  un- 
searchable are  the  judgments  of  God, 
and  His  ways  past  finding  out!"  Who 
would  imagine,  that  a  community  founded 
by  criminals  would  ever  exhibit  the  fea- 
tures that  deservedly  endear  it  to  the 
Christian  world ;  or,  that  the  first  instruc- 
tor of  a  people,  whose  beautiful  character 
and  blameless  life  command  our  admira- 
tion, was  Adams  the  mutineer  I  Let  us 
not  despair  because  of  the  moral  evil 
that  everywhere  meets  our  eye.  The 
good  must  conquer,  and  must  extinguish 
it.  Humanity  shall  be  rescued,  purified, 
and  ennobled.  God  is  pledged  to  accom- 
plish this— the  Church  is  the  instrument 
in  God's  hand— and  ours  is  the  glorious 
privilege  of  engaging  in  the  work,  and 
securing  its  consummation. 

The  question  is,  not  what  you  havt  been, 
but  what  you  now  are. 

Let  us  imagine  ourselves  in  the  most 
difficult  position,  and  live  as  it  we  were 
there^ — VvuL 
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DORA. 


With  ftnner  AOan  ftt  the  flurm  abode 
VilliAm  Md  Dora.    William  was  his  son. 
And  she  hia  oieo«.    He  often  looked  at  them. 
And  often  thought,  "  111  make  them  man  ami 

wife.- 
Kow  Dora  felt  her  aDoIe*a  wUl  in  aU, 
And  yearn'd  towarda  William ;  bttt  the  youth, 

beennse 
He  bad  been  alwagpa  vllh  her  hi  the  hooat, 
Thoufht  not  of  Dora. 

Then  there  came  a  day 
When  ABan  ealTd  his  eon.  and  said,  "  My  eon : 
I  raaorried  kite,  but  I  wooM  wish  to  aeo 
My  grandehiM  on  my  kneea  before  I  die  • 
And  I  haye  set  my  heart  upon  a  match. 
Now  therefore  look  to  Dora ;  she  is  well 
To  look  to ;  thrifty  too  beyond  her  age. 
She  is  my  brother^  daoghtar :  he  and  I 
Had  once  hard  worda,  and  parted,  and  he  died 
In  foreign  landa ;  but  for  his  sake  I  bred 
His  daughter  Dora:  take  her  for  your  wife ; 
For  I  hare  wish'd  thts  marriage,  night  and  day. 
For  many  years."   Hut  William  answered  short ; 
"  I  cannot  marry  Dora;  by  my  life, 
I  will  not  marry  Dora."    Then  the  old  man 
Waa  wroth,  and  doubled  up  his  handa.  and  saM  t 
**  Ton  will  not,  boy!  you  dare  to  answer  thnal 
But  in  my  time  a  iiaher's  word  was  law. 
And  so  it  shall  be  now  for  me.    Look  tot; 
Consider,  William :  take  a  month  to  think. 
And  let  me  have  an  answer  to  my  Wish ; 
Or,  Iqr  the  Lord  that  made  me,  you  ahatt  pack* 
And  nerermore  darken  my  doora  again." 
But  William  an8wer*d  madly ;  bit  his  lips. 
And  broke  away.    The  more  he  look'd  at  her 
The  lees  he  liked  her ;  and  hia  ways  were  harsh ; 
But  Dora  bore  them  meekly.    Then  before 
The  month  was  out  he  left  his  father's  bouse, 
And  hired  himself  to  work  within  the  fields ; 
And  half  hi  Ioto,  half  apiU,  he  woo'd  and  wed 
A  labourer's  daughter,  Blary  Morrison. 

Then,  when  the  bella  were  ringing,  Allan 
eaU*d 
His  niece  and  said,  **  My  girl,  I  tore  yon  well ; 
Bat  if  you  speak  with  Urn  that  wai  n^  aoo. 
Or  change  a  word  with  her  he  oaUa  hia  wife, 
Aly  home  is  none  of  yours.    My  will  is  law.** 
And  Dora  promised,  being  meelc    She  thought, 
**  It  cannot  be :  my  miclels  mind  win  ehange  J* 

And  dears  went  on,  and  there  wae  bom  a  bojy 
To  William ;  then  lUstresaes  came  on  him ; 
And  day  by  day  ho  pass'd  his  fiu'her's  gate, 
Heart-broken,  snd  his  ihtber  belp*d  him  not. 
But  Dom  stored  what  little  she  could  savo^ 
And  sent  it  them  by  stealth,  nor  did  they  know 
Who  sent  It ;  till  at  hist  a  fe?er  seized 
On  WiUiam>  and  in  harreat  time  he  died. 

Then  Dora  went  to  Mary.    Mary  art 
And  look'd  with  teara  upon  her  boy,  and  thought 
Hard  things  of  Dora.    Dora  oame  and  salA: 

**  1  have  obeyed  mj  iknde  nntU  now. 
And  I  hare  linn'd,  for  it  waa  aUtteo'iae 


Thia  ctU  came  on  ^FnUam  at  the  flrat. 

But,  Mary,  for  the  aake  of  Urn  that  %  gone. 

And  fbr  yom:  aake,  the  woman  that  be  chose. 

And  Ibr  this  orphan,  I  am  eome  to  you : 

Ton  know  there  haa  not  been  for  theee  ftve  years 

So  full  a  harvest :  let  me  take  the  boy, 

And  I  win  set  him  in  my  uncle's  eye 

Among  the  wheat;  that  when  hie  heart  la  glad 

Of  the  Ibn  harreat.  ha  a^  aec  the  boy. 

And  bleaa  him  for  the  sake  of  him  thafk  gone.** 

And  Dora  took  the  child,  and  went  her  way 
Acroaa  the  wheat,  and  eat  upon  a  mound 
That  waa  tmeown,  where  many  popplea  grew. 
Far  off  the  ftrmer  came  into  the  field 
A  nd  apicd  her  not ;  for  none  of  all  hia  men 
Dare  tell  him  Dora  waited  with  the  chOd ; 
And  Dom  would  have  risen  and  goiM  to  him. 
But  her  heart  fldl^  her ;  end  the  reapera  raap'd. 
And  the  sun  fell,  and  all  the  land  w^  dark. 

But  when  the  morrow  came,  ahe  roae  and  took 
The  child  once  more,  and  sat  upon  the  mound ; 
And  made  a  Mttle  wreath  of  all  the  floiwem 
That  grew  about,  and  tied  it  round  hia  hat 
To  make  him  pleasing  in  her  uncle's  eye. 
Then  when  the  farmer  pass'd  into  the  field 
He  spied  her,  and  he  left  his  men  at  wokk, 
And  oame  nd  caid,  "  Whem  were  yon  jtater- 

day; 
Whoae  child  ia  that?  What  are  you  doing  here  ?" 
So  Dom  east  her  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
And aiiswer'd  aofUy,  *«  Tble  la  Wltttm^keHilA  !** 
**  And  did  I  not,"  aaid  Alten,  **  did  I  not 
Forbid  you,  Dora?"    Dom  said  again, 
'*  Do  with  me  aa  you  will,  but  take  the  child 
And  bleaa  him  for  the  sake  of  hh»  tfiat  >i  gOM !  * 
And  Allan  said.  •*  I  sea  it  ia  a  trlnk 
Got  up  betwixt  you  sad  the  woman  them. 
I  must  be  taught  ray  duty,  and  by  you ! 
Ton  knew  my  word  waa  law.  and  yet  you  dared 
Toaligbttt.    WeU^flarlwIUtaketheboy; 
But  go  yon  hence,  and  never  aee  me  aM>m." 

So  saying,  he  took  the  boy,  that  cried  aloud 
And  struggled  hard.   The  wreath  of  flowers  f«n 
AtDQm*sfeet.    She  bow^dupon  her  handa. 
And  the  boy'Si  cry  cams  to  her  llnm  the  field. 
More  and  mom  distant.   She  bow'd  down  Itar 

head. 
Bemembering  the  day  when  first  ah*  eune.  * 
And  all  the  things  that  had  bean.   Ska  bowM 

down 
And  w^t  in  secmt ;  and  the  reapen  reap'd. 
And  the  sun  fell,  and  all  the  land  was  dark. 

lliett  Dom  went  to  Mary's  house,  and  stood 
Upon  the  threshold.   Mamsawtheboj 
Was  not  with  Dora.    She  broke  out  in  pralaa 
To  God,  that  help'd  her  hi  her  widowhood. 
And  Dom  said,  ••  My  uncle  took  the  bc^ ; 
But,  Mary,  let  me  ttm  and  work  with  yoo  9 
He  says  that  he  win  never  see  me  more." 
Then  answer'd  Mary.  **  This  shall  never  ha. 
That  thou  shouldat  take  my  trouble  on  ttiyaelf : 
And,  nowl  tUBk;  ha  alttn  no*  hM*tha  k^. 
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For  h«  wiir  taa^  Um  iMrdiMM,  tod  to  tXtffht 
lfi»itwtti«r;  tlwreiloMtlMMUdlwU^go^ 
Aad  I  will  iMfT*  my  boy,  and  bring  Mm  boma ; 
Aad  1  fritf  b«g  ofbim  to  tate  tbee  bMk  ; 
Bot  if  b«  «riU  ttot  tak*  tbee  bAeki«uiv 
Then  tboa  and  I  will  livo  witbin  ono  houM 
And  work  for  William's  child*  ontil  b«  grows 
Of  age  to  help  us.** 

80  the  woman  kias'd 
Bftch  other,  and  aet  out.  and  reach'd  the  farm. 
The  door  waa  off  the  latch  :  they  peifp'd,  and  saw 
The  boy  set  up  betwixt  his  grandsire's  knees, 
'Who  thniat  him  in  the  hollows  of  his  arm, 
iltMf  clapt  him  on  the  bands  and  on  th«  efaeelES, 
Uke  one  that  lered  him ;  and  Om  Ud  strateli'd 

out 
And  babMedfov  the  guldn  seal  that  hmiff 
rnm  AIha*t  watoh,  aiad  sparkled  by  tha  Am. 
TfacB  they  «aa«  in ;  bai  wh«n  Ae  boy  bebald 
His  molber,  he  eried  oal  to  come  to  her : 
And  Allan  8«i  bim  down,  and  Mary  said. 
••  o  Father  I— if  you  let  me  call  you  so— 
J  noTer  oame  a>begging  for  myself. 
Or  William,  or  this  child ;  but  now  I  come 
For  Dora :  take  her  back ;  she  lores  yon.  wefl. 
bh  r  sir,  when  William  died,  he  died  at  peace 
With  all  men ;  for  I  aslCdhim,  and  he  said. 
He  ooold  not  ever  rue  his  marrying  me.i 
I  bad  been  a  patient  wift  :  but,  sir,  he  arid 
That  he  was  wrong  to  crosahia&ther  thus » 


*  6ed  MeH  himr  he  said,  .  and  BI19  he  nerev 

knew 
The  tvooliles  I  have  gone  tfearo*!'    Thea  ha 

tnm*d 
His  turn  and  pasa'd-unhappy  that  I  am  I 
But  new,  sir,  let  me  have  my  boy,  for  you 
Will  make  him  hard^  and  he  wUl  leara  to  sUght 
Bis  iSftther's  memory  ;  and  take  Dora  back. 
And  let  all  this  be  as  it  was  before  " 

80  Mary  said,  and  Doru  hid  her  fliice 
By  Mary.    There  was  silence  in  the  room ; 
And  all  at  once  the  old  man  burst  in  sobsr:— 

*'  I  hare  been  to  blame— to  blame.  I  hare  kilPd 
my  son. 
f  have  ftOfd  hfm— bat  I  loyed  hiffl^nqrdear  son. 
IRay  God  fbrglre  me  ?~I  have  been  to  blame. 
Kka  ms,  my  cfafldrm.'^ 

Then  they  clbng  about 
The  old  man's  neck,  and  kiss'd  him  many  times. 
And  an  the  man  was  broken  with  remorse ; 
And  dH  his  tore  came  back  a  bnadredAfld ; 
And  for  three  hours  he  sobb*d  o'er  WaBaai's 

ehlld, 
ThinhhigoiWilHraB. 

80  those  four  abode 
WitUn  one  boose  together ;  and  as  years 
Went  forward,  Mary  took  another  mate ; 
B«t  IKnra  Ifved  unmarried  tiU  her  death. 

Alfbmd  TnrtTSOsr.  ; 


PRICE'S  PATENT  CAlTOIiB  OOMPAKT. 


\Co9MttUitn^nttpofft  8d»/ 


Mb.  WiLsoit,  with  thd  Tiew  of  tea&eming 
tho  schools  at  Beimont  attractivd  to  the 
bojSy  iDtrodttoed,  vith  the  happiest  efl^t, 
a  variety  of  yeereatioDfy  aucb  m  cricket^ 
gaxdeniog,  aid  ezeorsioiw  in  soniiiier 
iato  the  countrjr,-— the  green  fleMs  and 
meadows  of  which  must  hare  afibrded 
great  delight  to  lads  born  and  brought  np 
in  the  narrowest  and  darkest  streets  of 
LoodoD. 

"  In  foDowinif  up  onf  plan  of  comUoing 
as  moeh  pleasure  as  possible  with  the 
schools,  the  neKt  «tep  was  to  teach  lAie 
boys  crk^et ;  yet  it  was  anything  hut  a 
pleasant  occasion  wMoh  decided  the  time 
of  beginning  this.  In  the  summer  of 
1849  the  cholera  came,  and  it  was  fear* 
fully  setere  in  Battersea  Fields  and  the 
lower  part  of  Lambeth,  Where  numbers  of 
oof  people  live.  For  a  time  the  first 
thing  erery  morning  was  to  compare 
notes,  as  to  the  relations  whom  the  men 
and  boys  had  left  dead  or  dying  on  oom> 
ing  to  work ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
time  DO  doctors  were  to  be  had,  as  they 
were  ail  knocked  up.  Before  it  got  rery 
bad,  we  got  good  medkial  adnoe  ■§  to 


whether  any  piecauthms  against  it  wera 
possible  ibr  our  boys,  and  decided  that 
fresh  air  and  exereise  out  of  the  Ikctory 
were  the  best  prereotives.  We  therefore 
dosed  the  school  entirely,  and  a  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Symes)  baring  most  kindly  let 
us  take  possession  of  a  fleM,  which  was 
waitfaig  to  be  occupied  by  a  bailder,  we 
set  to  work  hard  at  learning  cricket  after 
working  houn. 

**  Tho  diolera  seems  an  odd  reason  for 
taking  to  cricket;  but  I  dare  say  the 
cricket  had  a  rery  happy  eflfect  on  the 
general  health  of  our  boys,  and  so  may 
have  strengthened  them  against  catching 
it.  We  lost  only  one,  (an  amiable  and 
weli-conducted  boy  of  seventeen,)  al- 
though many  of  our  boys  lost  lelathms 
living  in  the  same  houses  with  them. 
Always  when  the  game  was  finished  they 
coUeeted  in  a  comer  of  the  field,  and  took 
off  their  caps  for  a  very  short  prayer  for 
the  safety  from  cholera  of  themseWesaud 
their  firiends ;  and  the  tone  in  which  they 
said  their  amen  to  this  has  always  made 
me  think  that,  although  the  school  was 
nominally  given  up  for  the  time,  they 
were  really  getting  from  tbeir  game  so 
concluded  more  moral  benefit  than  any 
qaaati^  of  (MPdluary  ichoolingcooU  have 
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given  them.  Thej  alao  met  every  mom- 
JDg  in  the  school-room  at  six  o'clock 
before  beginning  work,  just  for  a  few 
minutes,  to  giye  thanks  for  having  been 
safely  brought  to  the  beginning  of  the 
day,  and  to  pray  to  be  defended  in  it. 

"Hook  upon  the  cricket  as  one  of  the 
very  happiest  parts  of  all  that  we  have 
been  doing,  and  have  never  had  any  mis- 
givings about  inducing  our  boys  to  take 
to  it,  (which  at  first  sometimes  needs  a 
little  persuading,)  and  to  give  up  a  good 
deal  of  their  spare  time  and  attention  to 
it.  With  boys  of  a  higher  class  than 
ours  there  might  be  a  question « about 
this;  but  all  ours  must  expect  to  be 
working  all  their  lives  much  more  with 
their  bodies  than  with  their  minds ;  and 
of  two  boys,  in  other  respects  alike,  of 
whom  one  should  spend  many  of  his 
summer  evenings  in  cricket,  and  become 
a  fair  cricketer,  and  the  other  in  dawd- 
ling about  as  most  London  boys  do,  the 
first  would,  when  grown  up,  have  strength 
and  activity  of  body,  and  quickness  of 
hand  and  eye  far  beyond  the  other,  and 
would  so  possess  in  his  labour  a  much 
more  valuable  commodity  to  take  to 
market.  We  have,  therefore,  always  told 
the  boys  not  to  look  at  cricket  as  merely 
an  amusement,  but  as  bringing  with  it 
that  which  will  be  of  great  value  to  them 
hereafter.  Then  .  the  cricket  and  the 
summer  excursion  (of  which  I  have  still 
to  speak)  are  felt  by  them  all  to  be  part 
of  the  same  system  with  the  Sunday 
services  and  the  winter's  hard  schooling. 
The  last  alone  might  perhaps  be  too  plain 
food  for  the  rather  weak  intellectual  and 
moral  appetite  of  many  of  our  boys  ;  but 
the  cricket  and  summer  excursion  make 
the  whole  to  be  pleasant. 

*<  The  next  thing  to  notice  is  the  sum* 
mer  excursion.  Our  first  experiment 
was  on  Saturday,  the  29th  June  1850, 
when  100  went  down  to  Guildford,  start- 
ing by  a  train  at,  I  think,  half-past  six  in 
the  morning,  and  coming  back  at  nine  at 
night.  It  was  a  beautiAil  day,  and  one 
of  thorough  enjoyment  to  them.  Break- 
fast, dinner,  and  tea,  were  provided,  to  eat 
on  the  grass.  They  strolled  about  the 
beautiful  country  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Guildford,  played  what  was  then  our 
only  cricket  match  of  the  year,— the 
apprentices  against  the  rest  of  the  fkctoiy, 
(for  in  the  then  state  of  our  cricketing  a 
match  did  not  take  very  long  to  play,) 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  day  the  clergy- 
man of  the  little  church  on  the  top  of  one 
of  the  hills,  with  a  lovely  *view  round  it, 
who  had  been  begged  for  the  use  of  the 
church,  kindly  came  and  did  his  part  of 
the  service,  the  boys — ^their  books  having 
been  brcmgbt  with  them-— channting  their 


part  as  they  do  in  their  own  chapel.  I 
had  not  felt  at  all  sure  how  far  this  might 
chime  in  with  the  other  proceedings  of 
the  day,  but  it  did  so  most  perfectly, — 
partly,  no  doubt,  through  their  having 
had  plenty  of  the  running  about  first. 
The  church  service  was  a  quiet  and  rest- 
ing pleasure  in  such  a  place,  and  under 
such  circumstances,  between  the  two 
divisions  of  the  active  pleasure  which  was 
the  chief  object  of  the  day.  The  country 
about  Guildford  is  so  really  conntiy,  so 
absolute  a  contrast  in  its  quietness  and 
extreme  beauty  to  all  the  common  life  of 
these  boys,  that  one  felt  what  a  world  of 
new  ideas  and  feelings  they  were  being 
introduced  to ;  the  very  many  of  them, 
at  any  rate,  who  had  never  seen  any- 
thing like  real  country  before.  From  the 
way  they  looked  at,  and  spoke  of  the 
country  to  esch  other  when  there,  and 
spoke  of  it  after  returning,  I  am  sure 
many  of  them,  if  they  live  till  ninety,  will 
remember  that  one  day,  and  with  a  feel- 
ing more  beneficial  to  their  minds  than 
any  which  months  of  ordinary  schooling 
would  be  likely  to  produce." 

The  moral  efi^t  of  these  amosements 
so  superintended  was  excellent. 

'*  Occasionally  in  the  beginning  of  the 
busy  time  in  autumn,  when  we  have  had 
to  take  on  a  few  elder  lads,  strangers, 
and  they  have  been  admitted  at  once  to 
the  school  and  cricket,  it  has  been  quite 
interesting  to  watch  the  rapid  change,  in 
external  manner  at  least,  produced  in  them* 
quite  involuntarily  on  their  part.  Tlie 
rough  ones  among  them  would,  on  the  first 
evening  of  the  cricket,  be  rude  and  selfish 
in  their  behaviour;  and  the  first  evening 
in  the  school,  they  would  take  into  their 
hands,  with  an  air  of  mixed  insolence  and 
shame,  the  book  for  the  hymn  with 
which  the  school  doses,  and  then  kneel 
down  for  the  prayer  with  the  same  man- 
ner—a  look  of '  I  won't  refuse  to  do  this, 
but  I  feel  I  am  quite  above  it.'  But  a 
very  few  evenings  in  the  cricket  and 
school  bring  them  almost  unconsciously 
to  the  same  habit  of  civility  and  rever- 
ence as  the  rest ;  and  we  may  hope  that 
the  change,  external  as  it  no  doubt  must 
be  at  first,  must  by  degrees  work  inwards, 
more  or  less.  In  a  very  kind  note  from 
Mr.  Moseley,  the  day  after  he  inspected 
the  schools  with  vou,  he  says,  '  Be  as- 
sured they  cannot  (not  even  if  they  wotdd) 
become  the  same  men  as  they  would 
have  been.  We  cannot  escape  the  in- 
finenoes,'  ioc  " 

THE  FKOFITABLVNESB  OF  QODUHB08. 

**  I  was  also,  if  possible,  to  state  the 
anvnmt  of  direct  peconiaiy  advantage  to 
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the  company  from  all  that  has  been 
done,  and  is  doing.  This  I  find  to  be 
impossible.  One  can  only  say,  generally, 
that  the  whole  spirit  of  a  factory,  such 
as  I  trust  ours  is  now  in  prospect  of  be- 
coming, will  be  different  from  that  of  one 
in  which  the  giving  and  taking  of  wages 
is  the  only  connexion  between  the  pro- 
prietors and  their  people.  One  feels  in- 
tuitirely  the  moment  the  idea  of  two 
■nch  different  factories  is  presented  to 
one*0  mind,  that  the  difference  does,  and 
mnat  necessarily,  by  the  very  laws  of  hu- 
man nature  and  of  religion,  ensure  to  the 
one  much  greater  prosperity  than  to  the 
other,  although  it  may  be  impossible  to 
trace  out  the  details  of  this,  and  say, 
such  and  such  a  hundred  pounds  spent 
at  such  a  time  on  the  boys  has  brought 
back  two  hundred  pounds  before  such  a 
date  afterwards.  K  I  were  forced  to 
come  to  some  particular,  proyed  instances 
of  benefit  to  the  business,  I  should  take 
first  the  one  which  you  witnessed  the 
other  night  after  coming  down  from  the 
schools  into  the  factory,-— a  number  of 
boys  working  so  steadily  and  well  at 
what,  a  few  years  back,  we  should  not 
have  thought  of  trusting  to  any  but  men, 
— it  being  work  requiring  much  greater 
care  and  attention  than  can  be  reckoned 
upon  fh>m  ordinary  untrained  &ctory 
boys.  Yet  even  here,  the  exact  pecu- 
niary benefit  cannot  be  stated,  for  the 
boys  whom  you  saw  at  work  are  not  sub- 
stitutes for  men,  but  for  machinery.  It 
is  the  fact  of  oar  having  at  command 
cheap  boy  labour  wliich  we  dare  trust 
that  enables  us  to  make  now  by  hand 
the  better  sorts  of  candles,  which  we  used 
to  make,  like  the  other  sorts,  in  the  ma- 
chines, and  which,  on  account  of  the 
hardness  of  the  material,  when  so  made, 
were  nerer  free  from  imperfecti6n.  The 
benefit  will  come  to  us,  not  in  saving 
of  wagesy  (for  had  the  choice  been  only 
between  the  men's  dear  labour  and  the 
machines,  we  should  have  stuck  to  the 
machines,)  but  in  increased  trade  through 
the  imperfections  of  the  candles  alluded 
to  being  removed." 

THE  KOBAL  BTIL8  OP  THB  PACTORT 
SYSTEM,  AND  THB  CUBE. 

« •  What  are  the  duties  of  the  directors 
of  a  trading  company,  and,  indeed,  the 
duties  of  the  company  itself?  Is  such 
a  company  only  bound  to  give  an  honest 
living  to  the  young  people  who  work  for 
it,  leaving  all  other  care  of  them  to  the 
general  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
to  parental  and  other  individual  exer- 
tion ?  Or  is  it  bound  to  take  also  a 
moral  charge  over  them,  and  to  provide 
in  the  factory  system  itself  counteract- 


ing influences  to  those  evil  ones  whicli 
are  sure  to  spring  up  and  to  spread 
fapidly  in  any  collection  (and  by  the 
mere  fact  of  its  being  a  collection)  of 
young  people  of  this  class,  if  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves  ?'  For  my  own  part, 
I  should  view  an  affirmative  answer  by 
our  proprietary  to  the  latter  of  these 
questions  as  a  matter  of  national  im- 
portance. That  which  is  looked  upon  as 
forming  the  chief  danger  of  England  at 
this  moment, — the  separation  of  the  own- 
ers of  capitkl  from  those  by  whose  labour 
it  fructifies,— can  nowhere  exist  more 
strongly  than  in  a  joint-stock  manufac- 
turing company — one  such  as  ours,  with 
its  three  or  four  hundred  capitalists,  and 
more  than  twice  that  number  of  work- 
ers ;  the  capitalists  and  the  workers  as 
completely  separated  from  each  other  as 
if  they  belonged  to  different  nations. 
Now,  if  into  the  very  business  system  of 
such  a  company  arrangements  can  be  in- 
troduced which  shall  completely  counter- 
act this  danger  by  forming  the  working 
part  of  the  association  to  such  a  charac- 
ter as  will  keep  them, in  full  sympathy 
with  the  class  of  their  employers,  by 
their  possession  of  the  same  ideas  and 
feelings,  and,  to  some  tolerable  extent, 
the  same  intellectual  education  ;  and  if 
these  arrangements  shall  be  declared  by 
a  deliberate  vote  of  the  proprietors  to  be 
an  essential  part  of  their  system  of  busi- 
ness, and  as  such  to  be  attended  to  by 
the  directors,  to  whom  they  entrust  that 
business  as  carefully  as  anything  else  in 
it,  am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  the  re- 
cognition of  such  a  principle  by  even  one 
powerful  company  will  be  a  matter  of 
national  importance  ?  Will  not  this  one 
fact  be  worth  all  the  theoretical  books 
upon  masters  and  men  that  have  ever 
been  written  ?  While  the  company  was 
in  process  of  formation,  I  was  reading 
one  of  the  cleverest  and  best  of  these 
books.  Knowing  the  author  to  be  a  man 
of  wealth  and  leisure,  I  begged  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  his  and  mine  to  take  to 
hun,  from  me,  an  invitation  to  qualify 
himself  for  a  seat  in  the  direction,  and 
thus  to  put  himself  into  the  relation  of  an 
employer,  which  he  described  so  well, 
with  free  scope  in  the  factory  to  act  it 
out  to  his  heart's  content.  My  friend's 
answer  was,  '  OhI  he  is  only  a  literary 
man,  he  has  no  idea  of  giving  himself  up 
to  it  r  and  my  reply,  *  Then  if  you  will 
not  take  my  first  message,  will  you  take 
another  instead,  and  tell  him  to  wait 
until  he  has  an  idea  of  giving  himself  up 
to  it  before  he  writes  another  book  about 
it ;  for  what  we  masters  want,  is  not  any 
beautiful  theory  of  our  relation  to  our 
people,  but  some  practical  means  of  over- 
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coming  the  enormous  difficulties  which 
there  are  in  the  way  of  really  getting: 
into  a  proper  relation  to  them.'  Ot 
course  I  cannot  give  words  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  but  this  is  the  substance, 
and  I  think  it  is  the  substance  of  every 
mn flier's  feeling  on  reading  books  on  the 
subject 

''  1  feel  certain  that  the  factory  system, 
80  loudly  and  justly  praised  by  everyone 
speaking  of  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  xjountryj  but  so  bitterly^ and  justly 
condemned  by  every  one  speaking  of  its 
moral  and  social  condition,  might  be 
made  to  deserve  equal  praise  in  either 
point  of  view.  The  very  thought  of 
the  effect  which  would  be  produced  in 
England  by  such  a  change  as  this  is 
enough  to  bewilder  one." 

The  advices  and  admonitions  which 
Mr.  Wilson  gives  the  lads  in  the  factory 
greatly  delight  us  by  their  practical 
wisdom  and  fervent  piety.  Instead  of 
being  dry  moral  precepts,  prudent  max- 
ims, such  as  Miss  Edgeworth  would  have 
penned,  they  breathe  the  very  spirit  of 
the  Gospel.  Talking  of  the  best  method 
of  correcting  a  bad  habit,  he  says,— 

*'  If  you  do  feel  the  thing  to  be  quite 
wrong,  and  yet  beyond  your  own  power 
to  give  up,  and  do  therefore  begin  to 
pray  about  it,  this  rosy  be  to  you  the 
beginning  of  a  life  of  earnest  religion. 
For  God  often  makes  even  our  wrong 
things  become  blessings  to  us,  when  we 
begin  heartily  to  wish  to^give  them  up, 
but  find  ourselves  unable  to  do  so.  This 
drives  us  to  earnest  prayer ;  and,  if  we 
fall  into  them  again,  that  again  makes  us 
still  more  earnest ;  and  when  we  do  at 
last  get  God's  own  deliverance,  then  it  is 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives,  we 
begin  really  to  understand  the  Bible, 
however  much  we  may  have  read  of  it 
before. 

"  People  may  be  very  sincere  in  re- 
ligion long  before  they  get  to  real  earnest 
prayer.  I  believe  that  many  of  you, 
whom  I  hope  to  be  perfectly  sincere,  and 
to  have  quite  made  up  your  minds  for  a 
religious  life,  yourselves  feel  that  you  are 
not  praying  at  all  in  the  way  that  you 
suppose  more  advanced  Christians  than 
yourselves  praj-.  You  feel,  too,  that  you 
have  not  the  same  real  warm  feeling 
about  our  Saviour  which  you  see  them 
have;  that  you  do  not  know  and  love 
Him  at  all  as  you  know  and  love  your 
friends  on  earth.  I  must  copy  out  for 
you  a  few  words  of  a  sermon  of  Dr. 
Arnold's  about  this :  *  It  is  not  enough 
that  we  love  the  character  of  Christ ;  who 


can  help  loving  it?  It  must  be  some- 
thing of  a  closer  and  more  personal  feel- 
insr,  if  I  may  so  speak,  that  will  make 
Him  become  to  us  the  bread  of  life;  and 
this  feeling  will  only  be  gained  by  prayer. 
"  What  I  want,  thou,  Lord,  seest,  and 
thou  will  give  me  it  also;  for  though  I 
have  as  yet  no  personal  experience  in 
these  matters,  yet  I  know  that  the 
Scripture  says  we  shall  be  heard  if  we 
pray  to  thee,  and  that  thou  wilt  give  thy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  it."  It  is  an 
awful  moment,  the  turning  point  often  in 
our  character  for  all  eternity,  when  we 
first  begin,  in  some  such  manner  as  this, 
to  enter  into  real  communion  with  God  ; 
when  our  prayers  first  become — I  do  not 
say  sincere,  for  I  should  be  sorry  to 
think  that  they  have  not  been,  in  many 
cases,  sincere  even  from  earliest  Child- 
hood—but when  they  first  proceed  out  of 
an  awakened  heart,  which  feels  deeply 
what  iuelf  is,  and  what  is  God.' 

*'  Now,  when  we  feel  that  we  have  not 
yet  got  this  earnestness  in  prayer,  but 
are  really  wishing  for  it,  and  trying  to 
ask  God  to  give  it  to  us,  we  have  His 
own  promise  that  He  will  give  it,  if  we 
persevere  in  asking.  But  it  is  generally 
by  letting  us  go  through  trouble  of  some 
sort  or  other  that  He  gives  it ;  and  this 
trouble  is  very  likely  to  be  from  His 
leading  us  to  see  wrong  things  in  our- 
selves, which  we  did  not  see  before,  and 
His  leaving  us  for  a  time  to  feel  how 
unable  we  are  to  get  rid  of  them  without 
His  helpi  I  have  spoken  to  many  of  you 
before  about  what  I  have  seen  pointed 
out  in  the  writings  of  a  very  good  man, 
—that  even  our  blessed  Lord  himself, 
though  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  Him — 
nothing  which  deserved  either  trouble  or 
sorrow— yet  even  He  was  made  more 
earnest  In  His  prayers  by  the  trouble 
and  sorrow  that  came  upon  Him  for  our 
sakes  when  He  was  bearing  our  sins. 
St.  Luke  says,  '  Being  in  an  agony  He 
prayed  more  earnestly."* 

How  affectionate  and  persuasive  this 
exhortation  to  the  boys  to  keep  holy  the 
Sabbath  day  1 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  some  of  you  who 
are  not,  I  fear,  regular  in  going  to 
church  on  Sunday,  and  to  entreat  you  to 
become  so;  for,  though  it  may  seem  a 
little  thing  to  miss  church  any  beautiful 
Sunday  morning,  when  you  would  rather 
be  out  in  the  open  air,  yet  it  is  not  a 
little  thing  to  disobey  your  conscience; 
and  if  your  conscience  tells  you — as  I 
think  it  does — that  it  would  be  safer 
and  better  for  you  to  be  in  church  on 
a  Sunday  morning  than  anywhere  else, 
you  ought  to  go  there  whether  it  leema 
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pleasant  or  not  at  first,  and  trust  to  oar 
I^ord'a  promise,  that  whatever  pleasure 
jou  gi?e  up  for  His  sake,  shall  be  made 
up  to  you  a  hundred  times  over  in  the 
happiness  of  a  religious  life, — *a  hundred- 
fold yo%r  in  this  time,  and  in  the  world 
to  come  eternal  life/ — *  manifold  more  in 
this  present  time,  and  in  the  world  to 
come  life  everlasting.'  These  are  our 
blessed  Lord's  own  words,  when  speaking 
of  what  those  shall  receive  who  give  up 
aoj  earthly  blessing  for  His  sake.  For 
the  eighteen  hundred  years  and  more 
which  have  passed  away  since  He  left  the 
eartli,  all  earnest  Christians  have  been 
trusting  in  these  words,  and  have  all 
said  that  they  hare  found  them  true;  do 
you  trust  them  also,  and  act  upon  them 
now  while  you  are  young,  and  long  be- 
fore you  are  old  you  will  find  yourself 
saying  the  same.  I  know  that  your 
working  life  is  a  hard  one,  and  shuts  you 
up  six  days  in  the  week  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  God's  fresh  air  and  beautiful 
country,  so  that  it  may  seem  hard  to  ask 
you  to  shut  yourself  up  again  any  part  of 
the  remaining  day;  but  if  you  feel  in 
your  mind,  as  I  think  you  will,  that  He 
really  wishes  you  to  do  this,  you  must 
do  it ;  and  roust  believe  that  He  knows 
better  than  you  what  is  good  for  you,  and 
mast,  as  I  have  said,  trust  our  Lord's 
promise  to  make  it  all  up  to  you.  I 
would  also  give  some  of  you  the  same 
bint  that  I  have  about  the  smoking ;  that 
the  cricket,  field,  and  summer  excursion 
being  provided  in  order  to  make  up  to 
you,  as  far  as  possible,  what  you  are 
asked  to  give  up  on  the  Sunday,  it  is 
scarcely  honest  in  any  of  you  who  do  not 
give  up  anything  on  the  Sunday  to  come 
either  to  the  field  or  to  the  excursion." 

On  another  important  subject  he  says,— 

"  To  those  of  you  to  whom  I  am  now 
writing,  I  need  not  say  anything  about 
not  keeping  company  with  disrespectable 
girls,  fur  you  are  not  doing  this.  If  you 
have  eyer  thoughtlessly  done  it  at  all  in 
time  past,  you  hope,  with  God's  help,  to 
keep  from  doing  again  what  you  now 
feel  to  be  so  wrong  in  itself,  and  of  such 
deep  danger  to  you.  But  you  are  no 
sooner  out  of  this  danger  than  you  find 
yourself  in  another,  and  a  very  great  one, 
although  not  so  great  as  the  first.  The 
more  you  are  able,  by  God's  grace,  to 
*  escape  the  corruption  which  is  in  the 
world  through  lust,'  the  more  risk  there 
is  of  your  making  a  too  early  and  an  in- 
considerate, and  perhaps  a  quite  wrong 
engagement  for  yoUr  future  marriage; 
and  to  do  this — although  not  to  be  com- 
pareil  in  point  of  badness  with  the  sins  I 
8pok6  of  before— is  still  a  very  sad  thing, 


and  one  which  may  terribly  spoil  your 
happiness  and  usefulness  in  this  world, 
even  if  it  should  not  prevent  you  from 
holding  on  to  religion,  and  so  getting 
safely  through  to  the  next.  I  think 
there  is  only  one  way  in  which  you  can 
avoid  this  danger.  Directly  you  begin  to 
find  yourself  attracted  towards  any  girl  in 
particular— that  your  thoughts  begin  to 
run  more  upon  her  than  anything  else  in 
the  world— will  you  try  to  stop  yourself 
for  a  moment  just  at  this  beginning,  for 
it  will  be  too  late  afterwards,  and  speak 
to  yourself  in  some  such  way  as  this :  Ms 
this  girl  such  a  person  as  I  can  really 
think  (jod  would  wi»h  me  to  look  forward 
to  for  my  future  wife?  Does  she  shew 
herself  a  good  daughter  and  sister  in  her 
own  family?  Is  she  free  from  vanity 
and  folly  in  her  dress,  and  in  her  man- 
ners towards  the  young  men  of  her  ac« 
quaintance?  Above  all,  does  she  seem 
to  have  made  up  her  mind  for  a  religious 
life,  so  that  I  can  hope  to  have  in  her  a 
companion  who  will  help  me  to  walk 
steadily  on  in  the  road  to  heaven,  and  to 
lead  on  our  children  in  the  same  road,  if 
God  should  trust  any  to  our  charge?' 
I^ow,  if  you  put  such  questions  as  these 
to  yourself,  and  if  you  find  yourself 
obliged  to  say  in  answer  to  them,  that 
she  is  not  this  sort  of  person—that  she  is 
not  one  who  would  help  you  on  in  the 
service  of  God,  but  one  who  would,  on  the 
contrary,  most  likely  be  a  check  and  a 
hindrance  to  you  in  it — then,  however 
much  you  may  be  attracted  towards  her, 
you  have  no  choice,  if  you  really  wish  to 
serve  God  yourself,  but  to  break  off^  the 
attachment.  It  may  seem  to  you  very 
hard  to  do  so;  but  it  will  not  be  so  hard 
as  it  would  be  to  cut  off  your  right  hand, 
or  to  pluck  out  your  right  eye ;  and  even 
that  must,  our  Saviour  says,  be  done,  if 
they  should  hinder  you,  or  make  you 
stumble  in  your  religious  walk.  If  you 
should  refuse  to  obey  your  conscience,  but 
should  follow  your  feelings  instead,  and 
so  let  yourself  become  more  and  more 
attached,  and  then  engaged,  and  after- 
wards married,  it  is  most  likely  a  life  of 
trouble  and  repentance  that  you  have 
prepared  for  yourself.  I  dare  not  go  into 
any  particulars,  lest  I  should  seem  to  be 
pointing  out  particular  persons;  but  I 
know  cases  (and  more  than  two  or  three 
of  them)  in  this  very  factory,  of  men 
with  more  or  less  wish  to  turn  to  all  that 
is  good  themselves,  but  who  are  checked 
and  hindered  in  doing  so,  and  are  con- 
demned to  a  sort  of  halting,  unhappy 
life,  just  through  having  let  themselves 
be  hurried  by  their  feelings  into  an  en- 
gagement to  such  a  person  as  they  ought 
not  to  have  engaged  themselves  to." 
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tieligiottfs  antf  fiHiMiomvs  Sntelltgente* 


PARIS  SABBATH  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 


OoK  readers  will  be  delighted,  perhaps 
also  a  little  surprised,  to  hear  of  the 
existence  of  the  above  Society  in  Paris, 
"  for  the  propagation  of  evangelical  truth 
bj  means  of  Sabbath  Schools.**  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  Paris  Sabbath  School  Union.  Its 
administration  is  entrusted  to  **a  com- 
mittee of  at  least  six  persons,  chosen  from 
the  members  of  the  Society  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  have  representatives  from 
the  different  evangelical  denominations.*' 
It  labours  to  procure  the  formation  of 
Sabbath  schools, — it  assists  in  their  estab- 
lishment, and  applies  itself  to  perfect 
them,  but  without  wishing  to  interfere  in 
their  management.  One  of  the  principal 
methods  in  which  it  proposes  to  exert 
itself,  is  in  the  publishing,  at  a  low  price, 
religious  works  adapted  for  the  young, 
and  for  Sabbath  school  teachers. 

The  formal  institution  of  the  Society 
took  place  on  the  4th  of  March  1 852.  Its 
first  anniversary  meeting  was  held  in 
Paris,  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  the 
Oratoire,  on  the  23d  of  April  last.  It 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers 
to  have  placed  before  them  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  proceedings. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Pas- 
tor Montandon.  The  assemblage  num- 
bered about  two  hundred  persons,  many 
of  whom  were  pastors  from  different  parts 
of  France,  who  had  come  to  Paris  to  attend 
the  annifersary  religious  meetings  held  at 
that  time.  Among  the  company  were  the 
secretary  of  the  Union  of  Methodist  Sab- 
bath Schools  of  the  United  States,  and  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  London  Sunday 
School  Union.  The  meeting  having  been 
opened  with  devotional  exercises,  con- 
ducted by  Pastor  Fisch,  of  Lyons,  the 
president  read  from  the  book  of  Daniel, 
chap.  i.  8-21,  and  then  addressed  his 
audience  in  these  terms  :^'' I  have  de- 
sired to  place  before  your  notice,  in 
commencing  this  meeting,  one  of  those 
beautiful  models  which  we  find  in  the 
Bible,  of  young  men  instructed  in  the 


fear  of  the  Lord.  Daniel,  a  youth  broagfat 
up  in  his  own  family,  and  among  hia  own 
people,  shews,  in  the  palace  of  a  king  of 
Babylon^  what  had  been  his  education, 
and  what  the  holy  Word  of  God  and  the 
sacred  day  of  rest  had  already  become  to 
him.  It  is  Daniels  that  we  aspire  to  form 
in  our  Sabbath  schools.  We  receive  them 
children,  little  children,  in  order  that, 
when  youths,  they  may  *  purpose  in  their 
heart  not  to  defile  themsel?es'even  amidst 
the  seductions  of  a  royal  table,— in  order 
that,  when  young  men,  or  young  persons, 
they  may  have  'knowledge,  and  under- 
standing, and  wisdom,*— that  wisdom 
which  God  gives  liberally  to  whoever 
asks  it  of  Him— that  *  excellent  grace,' 
and  that  '  perfect  gift  which  comes  from 
above,  and  which  descends  firom  the 
Father  of  lights.'  We  wish  to  form 
Daniels,— all  we  members  of  the  Society 
of  Sabbath  schools, — all  we  employed  ac- 
tively, or  associated  in  spirit,  in  the  good 
mission  of  presenting  to  children  spiritual 
nourishment  in  Sabbath  schools ;  and  it 
is  for  that  end  that  we  are  endeavouring  to 
unite  in  one  company  all  those  who  are 
applying  themselves  in  France  to  this 
work,-^*a  work  salutary,  though  humble." 
After  referring  to  the  simplicity  of  aim 
and  the  perfect  cordiality  with  which  the 
committee  had  conducted  their  efforts 
during  the  year,  and  the  pleasure  they 
had  found  in  labouring  together  in  so 
holy  a  cause,  the  president  continued  :— 
*'  Elsewhere  there  have  been  discussions 
and  debate}— the  Society  of  Sabbath 
Schools  knows  nothing  of  tiie  kind.  Their 
disturbing  sound  has  not  reached  her. 
With  the  candour  of  childhood,  her  only 
wish  has  been  to  fulfil  in  peace  the  duty 
she  has  undertaken :  <  The  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  is  sown  in  peace  for  those  who  give 
themselves  to  peace.* " 

The  report  of  the  Society  was  then  read 
by  the  secretary,  the  Kev.  H.  Paumier. 
It  stated  the  object  of  the  Society  to  be, 
*'with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  bring  as 
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large  a  number  of  children  as  potsible 
nnder  the  influence  of  the  sacred  truths 
of  the  Gospel ;  to  assemble  them  on  Sab- 
bath for  a  worship  adapted  to  their  mea- 
sure of  inteUigenoe ;  to  praj  with  them ; 
to  ezponnd  to  them  in  a  simple  manner 
aome  portions  of  the  Word  of  God ;  to 
aoeostom  them,  in  a  word,  to  understand, 
from  their  very  earliest  years,  the  value 
of  their  soul,  and  the  infinite  love  of  the 
SaTioor."  The  report  sUted  in  detail 
what  efforts  the  Society  had  made  in  the 
recommendation  and  publication  of  useAil 
works.  It  had  issued  a  list  of  approved 
works  (I.)  for  the  instruction  of  the  Sab- 
baUi  School  teacher,  (2.)  to  be  used  as 
dass-books,  and  (3.)  adapted  for  children's 
perasaL  It  had  commenced  the  transla- 
tion into  French  of  some  excellent  foreign 
works.  It  had  received  assistance  from 
the  Toulouse  Book  Society,  and  from 
individual  authors  of  eminence.  And  it 
had  itself  published  two  treatises— one 
upon  Visiting,  as  a  means  of  continuing  the 
wjUemce  of  the  Sabbath  Sdiool;  and  the 
second  upon  TTie  Place  which  the  Sabbaih 
School  ought  to  occupy  in  the  Church,  Other 
efforts  were  noticed,  such  as  the  publica- 
tion of  a  fortnightly  serial,  the  **  Magazin 
des  £ooles  du  Dimanche"  which,  although 
not  conducted  by  the  committee,  was 
nevertheless  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
estimating  the  usefulness  of  the  Society, 
aa  it  undoubtedly  had  been  the  means  of 
inspiring  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  zeal  and 
perseverance  with  which  these  works  were 
carried  on.  "  To  induce  the  establishment 
of  new  Sabbath  schools,'*  the  report  con- 
tinues, **  such  was  our  ambition.  Here 
again  God  has  condescended  to  bless  our 
feeble  efforts.  The  circular  by  which  we 
first  made  our  Society  known,  brought  us 
nearly  160  adherences,  not  only  on  the 
part  of  isolated  individuals,  but  of  numer- 
ous schools  and  churches,  situated  in  all 
quarters  of  the  country.  It  has  made  us 
acquainted,  not  only  with  cases  of  pressing 
want,  but  with  instances  of  successful 
endeavour,  whose  existence  was  formerly 
almost  unknown.  It  is  thus  that,  without 
entering  into  statistical  details,  which  it 
'will  yet  require  some  time  to  render  com- 
plete, we  have  ascertained  the  existence 
in  Paris  itself  of  thirteen,  and  in  the  depart- 
ments of  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty 


Sabbath  schools  at  present  in  operation." 
Three  tours  of  visitation  had  been  made 
by  members  of  the  committee,  with  the 
view  of  urging  the  institution  of  schools 
where  they  did  not  aheady  exist,  and  the 
result  is  thus  reported :  "Everywhere  the 
delegates  had  the  happiness  to  see  inter- 
est excited,  new  adherences  received,  and, 
above  all,  new  schools  founded." 

After  these  extracts,  it  will  be  allowed 
that  the  Sabbath  School  Society  of  Paris 
has  made  a  promising  beginning.  Its 
materials  to  commence  with  have  been 
small  indeed, — not  one  hundred  and  forty 
Sabbath  schools  for  all  the  broad  realm  of 
France  I  But  the  Society  has  shewn  itself 
to  be  of  the  right  stamp  and  spirit.  It  has 
a  just  view  of  the  importance  and  dignity 
of  its  mission.  It  has  rightly  apprehended 
the  large  field  of  usefulness  open  to  it,  and 
it  has  given  evidence  that  it  possesses  the 
energy  and  devotedness  necessary  for  en- 
tering upon  it  with  effect  May  it  continue 
to  prosper  I  And,  as  the  only  true  source 
of  real  prosperity,  may  it  continue  to  enjoy 
that  Divine  favour  which  its  first  annual 
report  so  prominently  and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges 1 

The  report  concludes  with  an  appeal 
which  we  trust  will  reach  and  arouse  the 
Protestant  Churches  of  France  ;^would 
that  it  found  its  way  to  the  hearts  too  of 
the  congregations  of  Scothind!  **Have 
care  for  these  children,  the  future  nur- 
seiy  of  the  Church  t  Call  forth  meetings 
to  give  this  subject  consideration.  Ap- 
peal to  the  many  unknown  and  unem- 
ployed talents  of  devotedness,  which  are 
only  waiting  for  some  occasion  to  labour 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord, — and  have  confi- 
dence for  the  future.  Do  not  say,  what 
good  will  come  of  these  humble  labours  ? 
It  appears  that  God  himself  has  taken 
care  to  instruct  us  by  the  works  of  crea- 
tion. In  the  southern  seas,  the  astonished 
navigator  often  beholds,  rising  in  the 
midst  of  those  immense  solitudes,  where 
he  knew  of  no  refuge,  an  Isle  adorned 
with  verdure,  which  seems  to  invite  him 
to  seek  a  shelter  by  its  shores.  When  he 
approaches,  he  soon  discovers  that  the 
soil  which  he  presses  is  but  the  product 
of  the  labour  of  imperceptible  insects, 
which  have  slowly,  gradually,  generation 
'  after  generation,  little  by  little,  raised  it 
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from  the  depth  of  the  ahysa  to  the  open 
light  of  heaven.  And  for  us  also,  poor 
creatures  that  we  are,  these  first  efforts 
are  a  very  little  matter — a  Tery  little 
matter  are  these  simple  Sahbath  schools. 
Let  us,  however,  persevere,  with  our 
regards  fixed  on  Him  through  whom  we 
can  do  all  things — on  Him,  who,  from  a 
grain  of  mustard-seed  can  draw  forth  a 
mighty  tree.  And— who  knows  F—per- 
haps  from  these  Sabbath  schools  there 
shall  be  seen  arising,  some  day,  a  genera- 
tion more  faithful  than  we,  a  church  more 
truly  living,  and  more  worthy  to  serve  the 
cause  of  God." 

To  tliose  Readers  of  the  Edinburgh  Christ- 
ian Magazine  who  art  ^*  GwTa  remem" 
brancert"  and  who  wrestle  with  Him  for 
the  coming  of  His  kingdom, 

CiROi'LAR  Road,  Calovtta, 
March  1853. 

Dear  Frikhpb, — I  write  from  far  distant 
India  to  ask  your  prayers  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen  who  know  not  God ;  |  KisAnu-A't/nna  came,  and  commenced  pre- 
.1  do  not  ask  you  to  pray  coldly  for  this,  paring  the  idol  from  the  trunk  of  the 
but  I  want  you  to  plead — to  agonize — |  Nim  tree,  {Media- Azad-Dirachta;)  at 
with  Jehoyah,  that  He  would  soon  turn ,  the  same  time,  he  declared  that  if  any 
the  people  from  their  idols  to  himself.  j  one  disturbed  him  while  preparing  the 
On  the  8th  of  July,  the  great  annual  <  image,  he  would  leave  it  in  an  unfinished 


dreaded  temple,  and  tn  ascertain  bow  far 
the  reports  which  be  had  heard  respect- 
ing \i  were  true  ;  he  sent  thither  hia 
fannly  priest — a  Brahmin  of  great  holi- 
ness—  to  make  personal  inquirj  into 
the  matter.  The  priest,  on  arriving  at 
the  place,  found,  to  his  utter  astonish- 
ment, that  the  whole  jungle,  with  tlie 
temple  and  idol,  had  disappeareid.  Judra- 
Dhumna,  in  hearing  this,  was  confounded 
with  grief,  believing  that  the  calsDiitj 
had  happened  as  a  punishment  for  his  idle 
curiosity.  Whereupon,  fearing  the  anger 
of  the  incensed  Aii-Atddhab,  be  began 
the  performance  of  religious  austerities 
with  a  view  to  appease  the  god.  VisJtnsi, 
pleased  with  his  devotions,  at  last  appeared 
to  him,  and  directed  him  to  build  a 
temple,  and  form  an  image  of  Jagarmadk, 
into  the  belly  of  which  he  was  to  put  the 
bones  of  Krishna^  who  had  been  killed 
in  a  former  age  by  the  hunter  UngSda  ; 
by  doing  which  he  would  obtain  the  re- 
ward of  his  penances.  On  Judra-DhummM 
inquiring  who  would  help  him  to  nutke 
the  image,  he  was  directed  to  pray  to 
Vishnu- Kurmit  the  architect  of  the  gods  ; 
he  did  so,  and    obtained    his    request. 


festival,  Rath-Jatra,  in  honour  of  Jagan- 
nath,  will  be  celebrated  in  India.  On 
that  day,  thousands  of  men  and  women. 


state.  After  waiting  fifteen  days,  the 
impatient  king,  unable  to  restrain  his 
curiosity  longer,  went  to  see  the  image. 


each  one  with  an  immortal  spirit,  capable  on  which  the  architect  of  the  gods  de- 
of  loving,  serving,  and  enjoying  the  true  sisted  from  his  work,  and  left  the  image 
God,  will  be  found  so    completely  the   without  hands  or  feet ;  but  the  king,  in 


slaves  of  Satan  as  to  prostrate  themselves 
before  a  hideous,  lifeless  image,  and  par- 
ticipate in  all  the  unutterable  abomina- 
tions and  woes  attendant  upon  its  in- 
fernal worship.  Let  me  give  you  an 
account  of  this  idol : — 

Jogannath  ("  the  lord  of  the  world") 
is  one  of  the  ugliest  and  most  ill-shaped 
of  the  gods  in  the  whole  Hindu  pantheon, 
— without  legs,  and  with  only  stumps  for 
arms,  'which  are,  however,  adorned  by 
the  Brahmins  at  the  festival  seasons  with 
silver  or  golden  hands. 

There  are  several  accounts  given  by 
the  Brahmins  of  the  origin  of  Jagunnath, 
The  following  is  one :— In  a  former  period 
of  Hipdu  history,  the  whole  sea-coast  of 
Orissa  was  covered  with  dense  jungle, 
which  only  formed  a  habitation  for  tigers 
and  other  denizens  of  the  forest.  In  the 
midst  of  this  jungle  there  was  a  shrine  of 
Nil'Mddhab,  (a  form  of  Vishnu,)  respect- 
ing which  the  most  wonderful    stories 


praying  to  Brahma,  received  the  assur- 
ance that  the  image  would  be  famous 
even  in  its  unfinished  state. 

There  are  two  annual  festivals  in  hon- 
our of  this  idol,— the  Snan-Jatra^  or  bath- 
ing festival;  and  the  Bath-Jatra.  The 
latter  takes  place  about  seventeen  days 
after  the  former.  At  the  time  of  the 
Bath  festival,  Jagannath,  his  brother 
Baharam,  and  s*8ter  Soobhudroy  are  taken 
out  of  their  respective  temples,  and  ropea 
having  been  affixed  to  their  necks,  thej 
are  drawn  up  and  teated  on  benches  in 
an  elevated  part  of  the  Bath^  or  car.  The 
car  itself  is  covered  over  with  the  moat 
indecent  and  obscene  figure^,  containing 
allusions  to  the  abominations  of  the  gods. 
The  idols  being  seated,  and  ropes  of  great 
length  and  thickness  having  been  fast- 
ened to  the  carriage,  this  *'  Molodi  of  the 
East'*  is  drawn  along  amidst  the  roost 
deafening  shouts.  To  assist  in  the  move- 
ment of  this  machine,  is  reckoned  a  very 


meritorious  act;   and  not  long  ago  the 
deluded  votaries  of  this  fearful  idolatiy, 
king,  conceived  a  violent  desire  to  see  the   in  order  to  obtain  happiness  or  riches  in 
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the  next  l>irth,  cast  themselves  under  the 
wheels  of  the  car,  and  crushed  themselves 
to  death* 

In  India  there  are  many  temples  erected 
to  JTagapnatk  ;  but  the  chief  one,  as  is  uni- 
Tersally  known,  is  the  Jayannath' Pagoda 
in  Orissa.  Thither  poor  deluded  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  of  India  resort,  enduring 
the  greatest  hardships  from  the  fatigues 
of  a  long  journey,  the  want  of  necessary 
food,  and  exposure  to  the  rains.  Multi- 
tudes perish  from  disease  and  destitution ; 
and  tome  parts  of  this  so-called  holy 
place  may  be  properly  named  so  many 
Crolgoihas,  from  the  number  of  skulls  and 
dead  bodies  found  in  them.  Perhaps  in 
no  part  of  India  are  the  horrors  of  this 
superstition  so  deeply  felt  as  here;  its 
▼ictims  are  countless  I 

The  following  extract  from  the  journal 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Miller,  (Baptist  mission- 
ary at  Cuttack,)  who  was  present  at  tlie 
car  festival  last  year,  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  state  of  things.  He  says:— 
*•  The  Puri  car  festival  has  passed  away, 
leaving,  like  all  its  predecessors,  effects 
unspeakably  more  calamitous  than  *  the 
pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,  or 
the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday/ 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  lowest  estimate,  sixty  thousand 
persons  had  assembled  in  front,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  temple.  Amidst  this 
immense  congregation,  the  cars,  with 
their  gaudy  trappings,  and  filled  with  the 
attendants  of  the  idols,  were  very  con- 
spicuous; while  groups  of  pandas,  Ti.  e., 
prie<tts  of  the  temple,)  accompanied  by 
musicians,  danced  and  played  in  honour 
of  Jagannath.  Bengali  and  Hindustani 
females  recited,  in  joyous  strains,  the 
filthy  deeds  of  Hurt  and  Raw;  whilst 
Bttirugus,  with  whitened  and  naked 
bodies,  extorted  alms  from  the  bystanders. 
To  a  stupied  idolater,  doubtless  all  this 
appeared  grand  and  imposing ;  but  to  the 
Christian,  it  was  the  most  humiliating, 
shameful,    and  disgusting  scene  fallen 

humanity  could  furnish In 

the  meantinie,  different  cries  and  scenes 
arrested  our  attention ;  Heaven's  destroy- 
ing ang^l  had  passed  through  the  ranks 
and  smitten  hundreds  of  these  idolators ! 
hence,  almost  in  every  street,  were  seen 
the  dead  and  dying;  the  former  lying  in 
the  pathways,  or  being  carried  to  the 
bitraing  ground ;  the  latter  occasionally 
attended  by  a  friend  or  relative.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Visiting  one.  of  the  GolKOthas,  we 
beheld  the  remains  of  about  eighty  human 
beinga;  some  had  just  been  tlirown  down, 
some  were  being  devourel  by  dogs  and 
vultures,  others  were  being  consumed  on 
the  funeral  pile,  and  many  had  been  re- 
duced to  ashes,  or  eaten  up  by  dogs. 
Befi>re  the  close  of  the  third  day  of  the 


festival,  five  hundred  persons  had  per- 
ished in  the  towaof  Puri ;  and,  probably, 
as  many  more  on  the  road  to  Cuttack." 
Dear  friends,  this  is  m  account  of  what 
took  place  last  year.  The  same  scenes 
will  be  re-acted  this  year,  beginning  on 
the  second  day  of  the  new  moon  in  the 
Bengali  month,  Assaun,  which  will  answ^ 
to  your  eighth  day  of  July.  Is  it  too 
much  to  ask  you  to  pray  specially  on 
that  day  for  tlie  conversion  of  the  poor 
ignorant  Hindu  ?  Does  not  Jesus  weep 
over  tbeir  idolatries?  Do  not  angels 
mourn  over  their  awfully  debased  con- 
dition? Are  not  your  missionaries 
labouring  and  praying  for  the  conversion 
of  these  heathen  ?  and  will  not  all  who 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  pray  and 
weep,  and  weep  and  pray,  for  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  ?  ¥.♦ 

P.S.—Y0T  the  account  of  Jagannath^  1 
am  indebted  to  Ward**  History^  and  one 
or  two  local  periodicals. 


ADVANCE  or  PROTEST  ART  MISSIONS  IN 
INDIA. 

The  advance  of  Protestant  missions 
within  a  few  years  has  been  of  a  charac- 
ter so  marked  and  decided,  as  to  silence, 
if  not  convince,  opponents  and  gain- 
sayers. 

It  will  facilitate  much  our  treatment 
of  the  subject,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to 
select  a  particular  period,  some  few 
years  distant,  which  may  serve  as  a 
standard  of  comparison,  and  by  reference 
to  which  the  growth  which  has  taken 
place  may  be  at  once  discernible.  The 
period  we  select  lies  between  the  limits 
of  1839  and  1842. 

**  There  is  scarcely  a  settlement," 
wrote  Dr.  Duff,  in  the  year  1839,  "  which 
can  at  this  moment  afford  to  act  on  the 
aggressive  in  effectually  widening  the 
circle  of  light  into  the  adjacent  territory, 
without  subtracting  so  much  from  its 
own  limited  efficiency.  Few  as  are  the 
stations  that  have  been  already  formed, 
the  services  of  even  one  labourer  could 
not  even  be  di^tpensed  with  for  a  season, 
however  short,  without  leaving  his  sphere 
almost  entirely  destitute— a  circumstance 

•  We  regret  exceedingly  baring  been  unable 
to  Insert  this  in  our  ]ast  number,  that  a  wish 
expressed  by  our  much  respected  correspnndent 
might  have  been  complied  with,— via  ,  that,  on 
the  8th  of  July,  all  the  readers  of  the  Magaxine, 
who  desired  the  advancement  of  Cbri8t*e  king, 
dom.  might  have  united  together  in  prayer  for 
the  downfal  of  idolatry.  Let  him  be  assured 
that  thf  re  are  persons,  and  congregations  too, 
of  our  Church  who  have  stated  seasons  of  prayer 
in  behalf  of  all  missions  and  missionaiies,  with 
special  reference  to  those  sent  forth  by  11s  to 
India.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receirp  further 
coutmunicationa  from  Y. 
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which,  in  the  present  stage  of  improve- 
ment, woald  be  tantamount  to  a  total 
abandonment  of  the  work  abready  ao- 
eomplifihed."       • 

From  this  periodi  then,  one  of  improTe- 
ment,  although  of  a  tender  kind—the 
blade  sparse  and  siokl  j,  bat  yet  discern- 
ible—we count  progress. 

Seven  years  after,  in  1846,  the  mis- 
sionaries had  increased  from  100  to  900, 
with  80,000  native  worshippers,  and 
10,000  communicants.  At  tne  present 
time  there  are  no  fewer  tlian  413  mis- 
sionaries, of  whom  48  are  ordained 
natives,  with  112>191  native  Christians, 
and  18,410  communicants. 

Nor  is  this  all.  A  grand  preliminary 
movement,  of  which  no  statistical  return 
could  be  made,  but  the  indications  of 


which  are  numerous  and  nnmistakeable, 
is  going  forward  in  the  native  mind. 
We  have,  in  previous  articles,  adverted 
to  this ;  and  the  attestations  to  Its  reality 
are  universal  from  the  missionaries  of 
all  Societies.  The  increased  demand 
for  copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptores  by 
tbe  educated  natives  of  Calcutta  and  its 
neighbourtiood,  is  an  encouraging  facty 
and  the  issue,  in  the  Bengali  language 
alone,  during  the  past  year,  amounted  to 
no  less  than  56,000;  a  larger  number 
than  that  of  any  preceding  year,  and 
exceeding  that  of  1861  by  14,000  copies. 
In  1839,  an  application  for  16,000  oopiM 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  the  Calootta 
Bible  Society  was  regarded  as  a  re- 
markable circumstance.— CAurcft  ilf ttsiois- 
ary  Intelligencer, 


Notices  of  ISooit^ 


Presbyterianism  Defended  against  the  Ex- 
clusive Claims  of  Prelacy,  as  urged  by  the 
Eomanistt  and  Tractarians,  By  Thomas 
Ckawfobd,  D.D.,  one  of  the  Ministers 
of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Edinburgh. 

We  gladly  welcome  this  admirable  re- 
Mum£  of  the  defences  of  Fresbyterianism. 
We  know  of  no  other  work  where  the 
general  reader  will,  with  so  little  cost  of 
time,  obtain  so  satisfactory  a  view  of  the 
whole  argument  The  shortness  of  the 
treatise,  of  course,  precludes  any  learned 
or  elaborate  discussion,  but  this  is  com- 
pensated by  the  pithy  and  logical  man- 
ner in  which  the  author  handles  every 
topic.  And  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  give 
a  summary  of  such  a  wide  subject,  with- 
out rendering  it  dry  and  uninteresting ; 
but  the  talent  of  the  author  is  shewn  in 
avoiding  this  danger,  and  communicat- 
ing a  fjreshness  and  liveliness  which  make 
the  reader  forget  that  he  is  dealing  with 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  involved 
subjects  of  ecclesiastical  contruversy. 
The  author  very  wisely  does  not  attempt 
to  chedcmate  the  FreUtist  by  opposing 
the  conflictin^and  exclusive  claims  of 
Fresbytery.  The  controversy,  hitherto, 
has  been  conducted  too  much  in  this 
style.  When  the  one  party  took  the 
ground  of  the  jus  divinum  of  Episcopacy, 
the  other  has  attempted  to  assert  the^iM 
divinum  of  Fresbytery  still  more  keenly ; 
and  thus  the  unchurching  of  the  one 
party  was  met  by  the  keener  unchurch- 
ing of  the  other.  The  author  asserts  no 
exclusive  claims  of  Fresbytery;  and 
wishes  rather  to  effect  a  conciliation  be- 
tween both  parties,  than  to  gain  a  tri- 
umph of  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.    The  old  school  of  Fresbyterians 


may  think  that  he  makes  too  feeble  a 
stand  for  the  prerogatives  of  Fresbytery  ; 
but  the  aspect  of  the  times  too  plainly  in- 
dicate, that  a  church,  in  order  to  tell  upon 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel  and  Christiaa 
civilization,  must  be  ready  to  sink  pre- 
rogative in  life  and  action.   The  time  has 
now  come  when  the  divine  right  of  forms 
of  government,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,   will   be   tested   chiefly  by   their 
efficiency  in  subserving  the  great  ends 
of  government.    In  regard  to  forms  of 
church   goTemment,  it  is  almost  ludi- 
crous for  any  party,  surveying  the  divided 
aspect  of  Christendom,  to  set  up  exclusive 
claims  of  divine  right.    One  cf  the  great 
functions  of  the  Beformation  was,   un- 
doubtedly, to  break  in  pieces  the  idol  of 
church  worship.    Some  of  the  daughters 
of  the  Reformation  have  more  or  less 
retained  this  church  idolatry,  character- 
istic chiefly  of  Rome;  but  the  progress  of 
Frotestant  principles  have  been  surely, 
though  slowly,  sapping  its  foundations. 
The  revival,  in  recent  times,  of  medieval 
notions  of  church  prerogative,  both  in 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Churdi 
of  Scotland,  may  seem  to  run  counter 
to  this  view;  but  we  regard  this  reviy^ 
as  nothing  more  than  the  sudden  flicker 
in  the  socket  before  the  final  extinction. 
The  late  schism  in  our  own  Church  owes 
most  of  its  significance  to  its  being  one 
of  the  series  of  events  calculated,  in  the 
wise  providence  of  God,  to  demolish  for 
ever  the  idol  of  church  worship.     We 
can   confidently  recommend   the   little 
work  before  us  to  all  readers,  but  mors 
especially  the  advocates  of  Episcopacy,  as 
admirably  calculated   to  smooth   down 
sectarian  animosity,  and  promote  Christ- 
ian toleration  and  kindly  feeling. 
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"By  ibt  Hgt.  JoBir  BwiwrtMr,  ILA^  Miriiter  of  Ifaint  and  fltintlmiaitiae. 

'<  Olrt  m  Oili  daj  our  dally  1>r«mL"— Xahv.  ▼!.  11. 


It  has  often  keen  temulced  es  en  fnrtnie* 
trp«  dmnueUuee,  tluit,  while  Ikere  nre 
fire  petitions  in  tiie  Lord*l  prayer  TClttins 
to  aptitftnal  tidngSp  there  fi  only^ne  l^* 
wlneh  we  are  tau^  to  atk  ft»  temporal 
Wf  Ing.  There  is  one  to  aheir  that  tem- 
ponl  falcasing  is  from  Ood,  and  mxy  be 
dtaixed  ^withont  sin;  there  Is  only  one  to 
inficite  that  torapond  Messing  is  inferior 
in  valna  to  splritnal  giits,  and  that  oivr 
denre  to  obtain  it  ongfat  Aerefore  to  U 
piupMlkiuably  lesa  aident  If  men  had 
framed  a  piayer  Ibr  tiumsdres,  and  if 
they  had  fhuned  their  prayer  in  consist- 
ency with  their  practloBy  the  flye  petitions 
vanid  bsTo  been  deroted  to  the  good 
thtagaof  tills  II&,  and  one  petithm,  brief; 
cold,  fljimaly  would  hafe  giren  sufficient 
nttetauea  to  their  slngg^  aspirations 
after  the  things  of  hearen.  Tor  how 
keenly  afire  are  we  all  to  the  ralne  of 
6usworiA  possessions  1  Whata^qoick 
eye  have  we  all  for  tiie  glitter  of  gdd  and 
idver  I  And  how  lanMOtaUy  didl  and 
■low,  i^on  tiie  otiier  hand,  aie  onr  spirit* 
oil  tasaea !  In  tiie  case  of  business,  what 
taoflb^  mnning^  as  of  strong  men,  with 
tfacirldina  g^  op ;  in  the  way  of  holiness, 
what  feeble  tottering,  like  the  tottering 
oftboaawhocresiekatheartl  WegiTe 
a  Ugh  name  to  the  food  and  raiment 
noedW  te  the  mainteanDoe  of  onr 
*iimnuB  hero :  we  call  them  the  neoes- 
satiet^^cmphatlcally  the  neoessaries  — 
e^  »;  mhcr  tidngs  we  can  want,  but 
n^aase;  work  far  then,  scheme  for 
tiiaBi  piuciire  them,  in  some  wsy,  we 
■■<  AaululUji  must.  Kow,  It  is  true 
weaaan^lslii  them,  else  we  cannot  con- 
tiHitsOKive  ind  breathe  among  Uting 
mnnnitiieiaQa  of  the  earth ;  but  I  im- 
i  toianember,  that  they  are  not 
Do  not  foi^  that 


there  is  «  tilb  ef  tiie  soid,  and  that  this 
filb  has  lU  neoessaries  too.  As  for  food 
and  ndment,  we  must  obtain  tfafeai,  else 
we  go  down  to  tiie  grave  ;-^8  the  *'  must** 
less  imperious— 4s  tiie  necessary  less  abso- 
lute—to obtain  truth  and  grace,  by  which 
the  soul  is  M,  and  if  we  possess  not  which 
we  shfldl  go  down  to  pcidition?  The  text 
leads  me  to  speak  of  the  good  tiungs  of 
tfaisworid;  and  it  U  because  I  feelthat» 
in  BQgard  to  them,  our  desires  need  rather 
to'  be  repressed  tiian  stimulated,  that  I 
wish  to  put  fai  the  rery  foreflront  of  this 
sermon  the  awfully  sdemn  inquiry,— 
"  What  is  a  man  profited,  though  he 
filhonld  gain  the  whole  world,  if  he  lose 
his  own  sold  ?" 

Ton  Witt  observe  that  our  Saviour's 
petition,  intended  as  it  is  to  be  the  model 
of  our  asldng  as  to  things  temporal,  is 
conohed  in  very  guarded  language.  There 
is  no  mention  In  it  of  the  superfluities  of 
life— only  of  "bread."  Neither  is  tiiere 
any  prayer  for  to-morrow— only  for  to- 
day. It  is  a  true  pflgrim-prayer,  suitable 
fcr  those  who  are  consciously  but  strang- 
ers here,  and  who  neither  expect  their 
portion  on  earth,  nor  would  wish  to  re- 
ceire  more  of  this  world's  good  than  may 
be  consistent  with  the  supremacy  of  their 
aifection  fer  the  things  that  are  above, 
and  Bulficient  to  enable  them— day's  jour- 
ney by  day's  journey — ^to  advance  towards 
their  eternal  home,  hoping  and  praying 
always  that  God  will  not  remove  their 
stair  Of  bread  out  of  their  hands,  tiH, 
tiirough  the  saving  use  of  their  season  of 
probation,  they  have  been  rendered  meet 
for  the  kingdom  of  the  saints. 

"We  are  not  to  suppose,  indeed,  that, 
because  our  8avlour  makes  no  mention 
of  the  superfluities  of  life,  it  is,  therefore, 
wrong  to  desire  to  posseas  or  to  enjoy 
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them.  Far  from  it.  Quite  well  does  it 
coDBist  with  oar  pilgrim  character,  that 
we  should  wish  to  make  the  different 
stages  of  our  jouniey  with  as  much  com- 
fort as  we  can.  If  so  be  that  our  face  is 
ever  Zionward,  it  is  better  we  should  tra- 
yel  among  green  pastures,  and  beside  atill 
waters,  than  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness 
and  the  flood.  The  Christian  religion 
contains  nothing,  eitlier  implicitly  in  its 
principles,  or  expressly  in  its  precepts, 
forbidding  us  to  desire^  possess,  and  en- 
joy what,  through  God's  mercy,  this  world 
has  in  it  of  good,— if  only  we  desire  in 
moderation,  possess  with  charity,  and 
enjoy  ijriih  'thankfulness. 

As  little  are  we  to  think  that,  because 
our  Lord  instructs  us  to  pray  for  bread, 
we  are  in  any  degree  relieved  from  the 
obligation  to  labour  for  it.  On  the  very 
contrary, — not  to  refer  just  now  to  the 
express  commands  that  are  laid  upon  us 
to  be  "  diligent  in  basiness,"  as  well  "as 
"fervent  in  spirit,"  nor  to  the  express 
statement,  that "  if  a  man  provide  not  for 
his  owp,  he  has  denied  the  faitb,"— the 
simple  circumstance  that  we  are  taught 
to  pray  for  bread,  shews  of  itself  that  it 
is  according  to  God's  mind  that  we  should 
exert,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it, 
those  faculties  which  Hehasgiven«  It 
is  a  good  principle  to  hold,~and  a  prin- 
ciple without  the  application  of  which  we 
shall  neither  pray  well  nor  work  well,— 
that  every  lawful  subject  of  prayer  is  also 
a  proper  object  of  exertion.  For  example, 
if  we  pray  for  the  comiog  of  God's  king- 
dom, it  is  our  duty  to  use  effort  that  His 
kingdom  may  be  hastened.  Our  prayer 
is  in  a  mere  hypocritical  form  unless  we 
act  as  well  as  pray,  and,  according  to  the 
measure  of  our  ability,  by  helping  mis- 
sionary undertakings,  or  in  some  other 
such  like  way,  contribute  to  promote  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel  among  mankind.  In 
the  same  manner,  if  we  pray  that  God 
would  keep  us  from  being  tempted  to  sin, 
we  must  act  as  if  we  really  desired  to 
escape  temptation,  and  must  cautiously 
avoid  the  places  where  we  have  reason  to 
suspect  the  snares  of  the  wicked  one 
would  be  found  set  to  entrap  us.  Now, 
this  same  principle— the  principle  that 
What  we  pray  for  we  should  also  work 


for— applies  with  the  same  force  to  the 
petition  for  bread.  If  we  ask  it  from 
God,  we  must  at  the  same  time  Ubour  to 
obtam  it  by  lawful  means;  because  on 
this,  as  in  every  other  case,  the  value  of 
prayer  lies  not  in  superseding  meana,  but 
in  procuring  God's  favour  in  the  use  of 
them,  and  in  strengthening  us  to  use  them 
with  that  strenuous  resolution,  and  good 
hope,  and  happy  cheerfulness,  which  re- 
sult from  the  belief  that  our  honest  in- 
dusti^  has  the  countenance  of  Heaven. 

Once  more :  we  are  not  to  imagine,  tliat 
because  our  Saviour,  in  this  petition,  asks 
nothing  for  to-morrow,  but  only  bread  for 
to-day,  it  has  therefore  ceased  to  be  the 
duty  of  Christians  to  make  provision,  in 
their  time  of  health  and  strength,  for  the 
tune  of  sickness  and  old  age.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  mind  of  God,  that  we 
should  use  every  faculty  He  has  bestowed 
upon  us.  Now,  to  us  alone  of  the  crea,- 
tures  that  live  and  move  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  has  He  given  the  Acuity  of 
foresight.  This  faculty  has  ita  highest 
exercise  when  it  leads  us  to  ky  up  '*  trea- 
sures in  heaven  f*  but,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, it  has,  though  a  lower,  yet  a  legiti- 
mate exerdse,  when  it  leads  us,  by  honest 
industry  and  wise  frugality,  to  make  pro* 
vision  for  the  wants  we  msy  expect  to 
feel  in  the  course  of  pur  pilgrimage  here 
below.  The  very  circumstance  that  we 
can  see  to-morrow  before  us,  is,  taken  hy 
itself,  a  sufficient  proof  that  we  ought  to 
look  forward  to  to-morrow ;  and  tliat,  in 
the  use  we  make  of  the  fruits  of  our  exer- 
tion, we  ought  to  display  that  thrift  which 
occupies  the  happy  medium  between  la- 
vishness  and  parsimony.  All  honour  to 
the  man  who,  in  the  spirit  of  a  sturdy  in- 
dependence, desiring  never  to  be  burden- 
some to  any,  works  diligently  and  uncom- 
plainingly in  his  vocation;  reserves  a 
little,  as  he  can,  against  the  evil  day;  and 
quietly  for  the  feeding,  and  the  clothing, 
and  the  schooling,  of  his  children,  does, 
in  his  humble  sphere,  brave  deeds  of  self- 
denial  and  of  patience,  which  none  but 
God  and  the  angels  know!  Long  may 
there  be  a  race  among  us  of  such  stout 
hearts  1 

But  while  we  must  carry  with  us  these 
cautions,  and  remember  that  there  lie  on 
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Christian  people,  undiminished  by  any- 
thing Christ  erer  taught,  the  obligations 
of  diligence  and  frugality, we  should  learn, 
at  the  same  time,  from  the  form  of  this 
petition,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  over- 
anxious about  the  future.  Some  care  for 
to-morrow  we  are  bound  to  use  as  ra- 
tional beings ;  but  as  Christians  who 
believe  the  doctrine  of  Providence,  we 
are  eqnally  bound  to  trust  something  to 
Heayen.  The  foresight  that  makes  one 
industrious  and  thrifty,  is  a  Christi«nlike 
exercise  of  mind;  but  to  be  nervously 
anxious  about  what  is  to  come,  argues  an 
unworthy  distrust  of  the  overruling  care 
of  God.  It  is  the  part  of  a  Christian, 
when  he  has  employed  honest  means, 
with  proper  diligence,  to  leave  the  issue 
with  his  heayenly  Father.  It  is  liis  to 
labour  as  becomes  a  man,  and  then  to 
tmtt  as  becomes  a  child  of  God. 

Further:  it  seems  plainly  deducible 
from  the  form  of  this  petition,  and  from 
the  fact  tliat  it  is  a  solitary  one  among  a 
number,  referring,  with  no  other  excep- 
tion, to  spiritual  things,  that  the  good 
things  of  this  life  ought  always  to  be 
desired  and  sought  for  in  subserviency 
to  our  spiritual  and  immortal  interests. 
When  we  ask  ourselves,  why  it  is  that 
the  Saviour  teaches  us  to  pray  only  for 
daily  bread,  the  answer  occurs  very 
readily,  that  He  does  so,  not  because  the 
comforts  of  life  are  to  be  despised— not 
because  they  are  evil  in  their  own  nature, 
but  because  it  is  possible  that  our  state 
of  mind  may  be  such,  that  they  might 
prove  very  evil  to  us.  We  may  need 
poverty  or  misfortune  for  the  discipline 
of  our  souls — to  wean  us  from  the  world 
— to  abate  our  pride— or  for  some  other 
purpose  connected  with  our  spiritual 
progress;  and  the  Saviour  would  here 
teach  US  to  put  ourselves,  as  to  this  mat- 
ter, entirely  into  the  hands  of  God,  be- 
lieving that  He  knows  our  condition  best ; 
that  He  will  give  us  more  than  we  ask 
if  He  sees  we  can  bear  it ;  and  that  if  He 
refrains  from  giving  us  more,  it  is  be- 
cause He  perceives  that  we  cannot  bear 
it,  but  that  it  would  du  us  harm.  In 
praying  for  spiritual  gifts,  we  may  al- 
ways ask  the  largest  portion,  for  of  these 
the  largest  portion  cannot  be  too  large. 


But  in  praying  for  temporal  good  tilings, 
we  should  always  ask  the  smallest  por- 
tion, since  any  other  than  the  smallest 
portion  might  be  more  than  would  do  us 
good.  In  praying  for  spiritual  gifts,  we 
need  never  introduce  a  condition.  We 
cannot  get  too  much  knowledge,  too 
much  grace,  too  much  faith,  too  strong  a 
sense  of  God's  love,  too  much  humility, 
too  much  devotedness,  too  much  hope. 
But  we  may  get  too  much  wealth,  too 
much  luxury,  too  much  ease,  too  much 
good  health,  too  much  prosperity.  There- 
fore, as  concerns  these  things,  we  should 
always  pray  with  a  condition— a  proviso 
—an  if,— if  thou,  O  Lord,  perceivest  that 
I  could  use  thy  gifts  with  sobriety,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  thy  glory,  then  do  I 
ask  them  from  thee ;  but  if  thou  seest 
that  my  soul  would  be  surfeited  by 
abundance,  and  that  were  there  fatness 
in  my  house,  there  would  be  leanness  in 
my  heart;  if  thou  seest  that  I  am 
worldly,  proud,  self-willed,  carnal,  spare 
not  corrective  discipline ;  only  give  me 
bread  this  day,  that  I  may  not  die  till  I 
have  made  my  peace  with  thee,  0  God, 
my  God. 

You  will  observe  yet  again,  that  this 
petition  is  expressed  in  collective  lan- 
guage,—" Give  tw."  The  Lord's  prayer 
begins,  "  Our  Father ;"  and  the  idea  of 
human  brotherhood  implied  in  the  opening 
words  must  be  carried  with  us  throughout 
the  whole  prayer,  else  we  cannot  offer  up 
any  of  the  petitions  aright,  and  certainly 
not  this  petition  more  than  the  rest.  We 
must  stand  before  God  when  we  ask  for 
bread,  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  narrow- 
hearted  selfishness,  but  in  the  spirit  of  a 
large  benevolence,  as  members  of  that 
one  household  of  God's  creatures  to  which 
all  humankind  belong.  Open-hearted 
we  must  be  to  all  men, — open-handed  to 
the  poor.  The  Christian  foundation  of 
the  great  social  principle— that  while  it  is 
our  duty,  by  industry  and  frugality,  to 
maintain  ourselves  if  we  can,  without 
being  burdensome  to  any,  we  are  likewise 
bound,  by  cherishing  tlie  lawful  industry 
of  our  neighbours,  aud  not  stinting  it  of 
its  reward,  to  let  others  live  as  well  as  we, 
—lies  in  the  word  "  us"  in  this  petition. 
Speak  that  word  we  cannot  with  a  pure 
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conscience  befbre  Qcd,  If  in  onr  heerti 
we  envlonsly  repine  became  Mother  haa 
obtained  more  of  the  world's  good  than 
has  &llen  to  our  share ;  or  If  we  covet* 
ontlj  gmdge  to  minister  of  onr  abimd- 
ance  to  the  wants  Of  the  needy ;  or  if  we 
stint  the  labourer  of  his  due  recompense ; 
or  if,  protided  we  have  bread,  we  care  not 
though  It  be  the  bread  of  yiolence,  or  the 
bread  of  dlBhonestjry  or  the  pdsonoas 
morsel  that  is  gained  by  grinding  the 
face  of  the  poor. 

And,  let  it  be  remembefedy  not  only 
does  the  word  **  ns*  in  this  petition  oon* 
neot  us  with  one  another  as  bretlireny  bat 
it  also  connects  us  with  Jesus  Christ  as 
Joint  heirs.  We  should  noTer  fbif{e^-^it 
Is  a  most  strengthening  and  excellent 
thing  to  bear  in  mlnd-^that  the  word 
'^us,"  In  a  petition  taught  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  which,  If  it  is  now  oflbred 
acceptably  to  God,  must  be  preseBted 
before  His  throne  by  the  same  Jesus, 
must  mean  '*Me  and  my  disciptee,"-- 
•«Me  and  my  body  the  Church."'  Hils 
thought  not  only  makes  clear  to  us  the 
true  foundation  of  our  right  to  temporal 
blessings,  and  the  true  ground  of  our 
hope  that  they  will  be  granted  in  such 
measure  as  oonMsts  with  our  spiritual 
welfare,  but  it  also  enables  us  to  enjoy 
our  share  of  the  good  things  of  life  with 
a  relish  otherwise  unattainable^  It  is 
seldom,  perhaps,  in  the  minds  of  bmd, 
certainly  not  so  often  as  It  should  be ;  but 
if  we  would  pause  for  a  moment  and 
reflect,  it  would  be  plain  to  us;  and  if  we 
once  had  hold  of  the  thought  we  would 
not  willingly  let  it  go,  that  it  is  through 
and  in  Christ  only  that  temporal,  not 
less  than  spiritual  blessings  are  conferred 
on  the  human  race.  Why  was  not  the 
penalty  of  death  Inflicted  so  soon  as  our 
first  parents  sinned  ?  What  stayed  the 
yengeance  of  HeaTcn?  The  (Scripture 
appears  plainly  to  teach  that  the  pre« 
senration  of  man  was  owing  to  the  inter* 
rention  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  gave 
himself,  according  to  the  purpose  of  the 
Father,  to  redeem  tMoa  their  transgret* 
sions  a  people  who  should  be  saved. 
Daily  bread,  then,  it  is  dear,  is  a  gift 
through  Christ.  It  is  through  Him  that 
It  is  bestowed  eren  on  the  ungodly.    T0 


His  own  people  it  is  a  covenant  blessing, 
secured  to  them  up  to  the  measure  lo 
which  it  may  be  good  for  them  to  obtain 
it  by  the  very  same  title  by  which  they 
are  secured  in  the  higher  spiritual  blase- 
ings  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  Kot  till 
we  see  thisi— not  till  we  perceive  thai 
food,  and  raiment,  and  friends*  and  com« 
forts,  are  truly  gifts  in  Christ,  ean  we 
ever  enjoy  them  with  thorough  apptreda- 
tion.  It  is  then  only  that  they  beoome 
to  usi  through  our  precious  faith,  some- 
thing more  than  temporal  bene^ta,— 
even  portions,  and  as  it  were  inetalmenta 
prepaid  in  this  worid,  of  that  great  inherit- 
ance to  which  we  are  entitled  aa  Joint 
heirs  with  Christ,  and  which  compre- 
hends, among  the  treasures  of  ita  infinite 
worth,  the  honour  and  glory,  eternal 
and  unfiidingy  of  the  worid  which  is  to 
come. 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  occur  to  some  of 
you  to  ask,  Why  it  is  requisite  to  pray 
for  daily  bread  at  all  ?  Why  it  is  requi- 
site to  pray  for  spiritual  blessings,  most 
people  can  easily  see.  For  example^ 
when  we  wish  our  sins  to  be  paidoned,  it 
is  obvioudy  necessary  to  bring  a  request 
to  the  throne  of  grace,  because  it  la  quite 
plain  we  cannot  forgive  ourselves,  but 
must  apply  to  the  Sovereign  Ruler  whom 
we  have  offended.  In  like  manner,  we 
can  see  very  easily  why  the  oeming  of 
God's  kingdom  should  be  a  sulQeet  of 
prayer.  80  many  diflioultics  stand  in 
the  way  which  none  but  God  can  lomovey 
that  when  we  begin  to  desire  the  coning 
of  His  kingdom,  we  are  led,  upon  the 
instant,  to  entreat  that  He  would  him- 
self hasten  it.  But  why  should  we  pray 
forbiead?  Don't  we  work  for  it  ?  Don't 
we  earn  it  by  the  sweat  of  onr  brow  ? 
Why  should  we  aak  from  a^y  oae»  even 
from  God,  what  we  procure  by  our  own 
industry  ?  If  we  have  inherited  posses- 
sions from  our  ancestors,  don't  we  eig«7 
them  rigbtftilly  by  law?  If  we  are 
working  for  our  weekly  wages^  is  it  not 
the  due  lewaid  of  our  toil  r  Why  then 
seek  from  Heaven  what  our  fevofethera 
have  left  us,  or  what  we  earn  by  the 
labour  of  ouv  own  hands?  'Bem^  my 
iriends,  the  history  of  tiie  mM^^^hQW 
cAbb,  In  tiBMB  of  levclnlioiiBiy  eoauao- 
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lion,  tuire  the  ri|^ts  of  labour,  and  the 
lecarity  of  proper^,  been  neglected  or 
deitrojred.  la  there  not|  then,  reason  to 
pnj  Qod,  who  mleth  among  the  tiations, 
that  He  would  pneMrre  to  na  tboae  jtitt 
jnd  righteous  law%  and  malntaih  in  the 
miditof  til  that  peace  add  social  moraUty, 
without  which  we  could  not  continue  to 
be  secttie  in  the  eijoynient  of  our  posset* 
BUNu?  Look  around  yon  as  yon  go 
home  this  beautiful  summer  aftemoon.-«- 
Who  clothed  the  fields  with  such  luzu- 
risnoe?  Who  made  the  com  spring  feo 
abundantly?  Had  you  been  present 
when  our  SaTiour  multiplied  the  loaves, 
or  had  you  gone  out  daily  with  the  Israel- 
ites to  gather  manna,  you  would  have 
seen  then  that  your  subsistence  was 
directly  from  on  high.  But  is  hot  etery 
warm  snmmer  shower  a  veritable  shower 
of  manna?  Is  not  the  multiplication  of 
the  seed  every  year  as  truly  €k>d's  work 
as  the  feeding  of  the  thousanda  in  the 
wilderness  ?  Beflect  again  for  a  moment ; 
how  many  poor  creatures  in  the  world—* 
hi  hospitals,  inflrmatles,  garrets^  the  vic- 
tima  of  disease^  mutilated^  tierhapo^  of 
some  of  their  Umbo— Me«  in  the  course  of 
providenoe»  rendered  unable  to  earn  their 
daily  iabrtstenee,  and  thrown  on  the  cold 
charity  of  their  fbUow^men  1  Is  not  the 
strength  to  work  a  thing  worth  praying 
for?  Think  yet  onoe  more  i  how  many 
are  there  in  the  world,  unhappier  by  far 
than  theae  last^  Who,  though  they  have 
the  strel^;ih  to  hiboilr,  yet  ¥ant  the 
resolute,  the  manly  will !— how  many  who 
would  steal,  swindle,  beg,  engage  in  any 
course,  howev^  immoral  and  however 
degrading^  rather  than  in  that  honourable 
hidastry their laaynaturea hate!  BeUeve 
it,  btethfeo,  God  givei  a  man  a  great 
blessing  when  He  givCi  him  the  will  to 
worh«  -And  are  there  not  many,  too^ 
who^  havhag  both  the  strength  and  wili^ 
can  find  no  field  in  which  to  ply  their 
Iftwfbl  calUngs  ?  And  is  there  not,  then, 
ground  to  pray,  not  only  that  Qod  would 
bless  the  springhig  of  the  earth  and 
render  tiie  Adds  fruitful,  bat  also  that  He 
would|bteea  our  commeree  and  our  mer- 
chandise, so  that  all  who  are  dependent 
on  their  own  labour  may  find  sufikient 
Kope  and  auitable  reward  ibr  their  toDi 


and  the  poor  of  the  Und  may  have  food, 
and  the  heart  of  the  needy  may  give 
praise  to  Heaven  7 

In  etery  point  of  view,  theoi  it  comes 
out^  oil  a  little  oonaiderationi  that  all  our 
temporal  blessings  at^  jfrom  God;  and 
this  being  the  case*  it  is  our  obvious  and 
bounden  duty  to  use  them  for  His  praise. 
How  many  persons  dedicate  their  sub- 
stance to  the  wioked  one  I  If  we  use  our 
property  as  the  means  of  dissipation,  or 
the  means  of  licentious  enjoyment,  we  are 
taking  what  we  get  ftom  God,  and  hand- 
ing it  over,  moat  ungratetully  and  basely, 
to  the  aerviee  of  God's  great  enemy*  Do 
we  think  that  God  will  hold  us  guiltless, 
if  this  is  the  purpose  to  which  we  pervert 
His  liberality?  Undoubtedly  it  is  for 
ends  of  good  to  ourselves,  or  to  our  feUow- 
oreatures,  that  God  has  given  us  all  that 
we  possess.  A  part  we  should  bestow  in 
alliii)  ibr  God  hath  allowed  the  poor  to  be 
among  us  that  we  may  exercise  the  grace 
of  compassion;  a  part  we  should  bestow 
to  help  forward  thi»  eaute  of  the  Gospel 
id  the  worlds  Ibr  the  Gospel  might  have 
heed  preached  1^  angels  i  but  God  hath 
not  appointed  so,  but  hath  left  the  work 
to  the  tniaistly  of  men,  that  thus  they 
may  be  exercised  in  liberality  as  to  the 
Lord;— the  wh<^  we  should  employ  in 
God's  ftar  with  thrifty  because  we  would 
net  squander  what  the  Lord  hath  given ; 
and  yet  with  generosityt  because  we 
vToUld  not  hoard  like  misers  the  free 
bounty  of  Heaven.  What  la  evpended  on 
our  decent  maintenance  in  the  station  in 
which  Frovidenee  has  cast  our  lot,-— what 
ia  laid  out  on  the  proper  clothing  and 
educating  of  our  fiuDiUea^  and,  after  the 
demanda  of  juatice  have  been  complied 
with,  and  the  suggestions  of  charity  have 
beenobeyedr-*-whatis  laidupittthepiaise« 
worthf)r  desire  to  be  ind^iendent,  and  to 
be  prepared  againit  the  evil  day^  is  truly* 
and  ih  a  Chriitianlike  sense,  censecrated 
to  God,  and  will  receive  His  blessing. 
'*  Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and 
with  the  first  firuits  of  thine  increase,  so 
shall  thy  bams  be  filled  with  plenty,  and 
thy  presses  shall  burst  wi^  new  wine." 

And  now  let  me  observe^  incondurion, 
that  the  man  who  receives  his  temporal 
bieMtngi  aa  firom  Ged  tiuough  Ghrie^ 
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and  who  seeks  for  them  in  subserviency 
to  his  spiritual  and  eternal  interests,  is 
the  best  fitted,  both  to  perform  the  duties, 
and  to  relish  the  enjoyments  of  this 
worid.  He  has  in  him  the  root  of  con- 
tentment,  in  his  belief  that,  whether  God 
gives  him  much  or  little,  he  obtains,  in 
either  case,  what  God  sees  to  be  suiuble 
for  him ;— he  has  in  him  also  the  root 
of  cheerfulness,  the  spring  of  arduous, 
uncomplaining  exertion,  in  his  belief  that 
God  is  working  with  him,  and  that  God's 
providence  is  watching  over  him ;— -and 
lastly,  and  most  precious  of  all,  he  has  in 
him  the  fountain  of  good  hope  and  ezoeed- 
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ing  great  joy,  in  his  humble  feeling,  that, 
whether  he  is  getting  much  or  UtUc,  he 
is  getting  more  than  he  deserves,  and 
gettingit  for  Christ's  sake,  for  whose  sake 
he  is  sure  he  will  obtoln,  in  addition,  erery 
needful  blessing  for  eternity. 

And  now  may  God  dUpose  our  hearU 
to  moderation  and  thankfulness,  to  dili- 
gence and  prudence,  to  contentment  and 
cheerfulness,  and,  above  all,  to  deaire 
supremely  Ilis  own  glory. 

"  GlTe  what  thou  cuut,  without  Thee  we  are 

poor ; 
And  with  Thee  rich,  take  what  Thou  wUt  away  .- 


FAMILIAB  LETTEBS  TO  THOSE  WHO  DESIRE  TO  LABOUR  IN 
GOD'S  KINGDOM. 

SscoKD  Sbribb.— No.  I. 
**  Where  there  is  a  wUl  there  is  a  way.** 


« I  HEVBB  thought  of  it."  Ah !  my  con- 
science, how  often  have  I  said  these  words 
without  the  reproof  reaching  thee  which 
they  ought  to  convey  I 

It  is  just  this  not  thinking  which  pro- 
vokes many  a  tear  that  makes  this  world 
miserable,  and  restrains  many  a  smile 
that  might  make  this  world  joyous. 

I  found  a  sick  boy,  one  hot  June  day, 
lying  on  his  poor  straw  bed,  in  a  dose 
oppressive  cottage,  with  some  groundsell 
and  wild  vetch  which  he  was  putting  to 
his  cheek,  and  tumhig  about  in  his  hands, 
to  cool  them,  and  vainly  trying  to  fancy 
a  pleasant  smell  to  come  from  them. 
"  Are  you  fond  of  flowers,  my  poor  boy  ?" 
*'  Oh !  yes,  ma'am ;  but  I've  seen  nane  btit 
sich  like  this  lang  while!"  I  had  not 
neglected  the  boy ;  I  had  tried  all  possible 
and  impossible  ways  of  making  him  eat 
and  sleep  without  effect;  but  because 
I  could  do  no  great  thing  for  him,  I  bad 
forgotten  such  little  enjoyments  as  he 
might  still  have  power  to  enjoy.  I  had 
passed  through  an  avenue  of  lilac,  and 
honeysuckle  and  hawthorn,  every  day  to 
go  to  see  him,  but  had  *'  never  thought"  of 
gathering  any  to  see  if  they  would  please 
him.  I  often  think,  that  although  there 
are  some  politicians  and  patriots  (?)  now- 


a-days,  who  are  loudly  demanding  the 
resumption  once  more  of  the  Book  of 
Sports,  and  advocating  amusements  for 
the  million  as  their  rightt,  (even  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rights  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath,)  yet  there  is  a  lamentable 
everyday  oversight  among  most  of  ua 
everyday  people,  of  the  enjoyments 
of  the  poor,  or  those  dependent  on  ua. 
We  try  to  better  their  condition  in 
substantial  ways;  we  try  to  give  them 
food  and  drink  for  their  bodies,  and 
Bibles  and  churches  for  their  souls ;  but 
we  are  too  apt  to  treat  them  as  if  they 
had  only  bodies  and  souls— only  bodily 
and  spiritual  senses— anl  no  minds,  and 
senses  appertaining  to  the  mind,  to  be 
gratified  and  soothed.  I  was  much  struck 
once  with  seeing  the  finishing  toudies  the 
daughter  of  a  noble  house  put  to  Che 
cottage  her  parents  had  built  and  sub- 
stantially furnished,  for  a  young  widow 
who  had  seen  better  days.  She  felt  she 
ought  to  be  grateful  for  such  a  house  over 
her  head ;  and  she  was  grateful.  But,  oh ! 
the  change  was  so  great  from  her  own 
ladylike,  bright,  airy  manse-home,  to 
this  scanty  furniture,  and  these  bare 
walls.  The  young  lady  guessed  what 
probably  made  the  felt  want,  and  by  a 
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few  light  toQcbefl  bo  improTed  the  scene 
as  to  give  it  a  look— a  cheerfalnesa— it 
had  not  worn  before.  She  hung  up  one 
or  two  of  her  own  drawings,  she  made 
bright  little  covers  for  the  tables,  and 
muslin  ones  for  the  cushions :  with  only 
a  little  thought  and  trouble  how  much 
pleasure  she  gave  herself,  and  many  an 
ennuyA  young  lady  might  give  herself,  by 
giTing  pleasure  to  another  less  rich  in  com- 
forts !  How  often  is  there  a  want  of  an 
^  object"  in  taking  a  drive !  My  dear  young 
lady,  there  are,  most  probably,  more  than 
one  invalid  within  your  readi,  as  refined 
and  ladylike  as  yourself,  who  may  never 
breathe  the  fresh  air  unless  you,  or  such 
as  you  who  have  carriages,  call  to  give 
her  a  drive.  Tax  your  memory.  Do  you 
know  of  no  such  invalids,  whose  languid 
eyes  might  possibly,  if  you  would  ask 
them,  brighten  with  pleasure  at  the  bare 
idea  of  the  variety  that  is  satiety  to  you  ? 
"  Oh  I  yes;  but  I  never  thought  of  it  V* 
Have  none  of  you  who  have  gardens,  more 
fruit  and  vegetables  in  them  than  your  own 
household  can  use  ?  and  are  there  no  sick 
persons  in  the  neighbouring  town  who 
are  obUged  to  spend  money  they  can  ill 
afford^  in  buying  a  scanty  supply  of  what 
is  falling  off  your  trees,  and  lying  wasting 
below?  Oh!  yes;  "  but  I  never  thought 
of  it !"  Is  there  no  young  boy  struggling 
into  knowledge  through  difficulties,  to 
whom  some  of  your  old  school-books  would 
be  a  great  boon  in  his  leisure  hours,  or 
who  18  contriving  all  kinds  of  ingenious 
machines  and  models  with  odds  and  ends 
of  materials,  of  which  you  have  plenty 
lying  unused  in  your  tool-closet  or  paint- 
box, and  a  vAy  little  of  which  would  not 
supersede  his  own  ingenuity— for  that 
would  be  no  advantage— but  assist  it,  and 
make  him  as  happy  as  a  prince  ?  Often 
a  sick  boy  could  amuse  himself  with  some 
little  handicraft  if  there  was  only  some  one 
about  him  who  observed  his  persevering 
attempts,  and  would  be  on  the  look-out  for 
ways  of  enabling  him  tobringthem  tocom- 
pletion ;  **  but  no  one  ever  thought  of  it  !** 
Often  a  sick  girl  who  cannot  read  in  bed, 
and  whoeefingersare  too  young  or  too  weak 
to  be  occupied  with  regular  sewing,  might 
be  cheated  out  of  a  weary  hour,  and  the 
reooUection  of  her  pains,  by  dressing  up 


her  old  doll,  if  you  woulcl  only  save  the 
ends  of  your  ribbons,  and  scraps  of  your 
dresses  for  her.  Is  that  beneath  the 
attention  of  a  "  Lady  Bountiful  ?"  If  so, 
she  is  no  imitator  of  Him  who  fills  His 
world  with  many  a  scene  and  many  an 
object  so  above  and  beyond  what  is  actu- 
ally necestary  for  our  welfare,  that  the 
provision  of  them  can  only  be  traced  to 
the  exuberance  of  His  bounty,  which 
would  promote  also  our  smallest  enjoy- 
ments. There  is  something  awanting  in 
that  man  who  would  not  enjoy  assisting 
a  boy  to  ornament  and  fiy  his  kite,  or  in 
the  woman  who  never  thinks  a  girl  may 
be  made  happier  by  a  piece  of  furniture 
for  her  baby-house.  I  know  that  I  am  in 
a  morose  and  morbid  state  of  mind  when 
I  never  thinh  of  any  of  these  things,  and 
in  a  happier  state  if  I  do.  Oh !  the  pri- 
vilege of  lighting  up  one  heavy  eye— one 
gloomy  room;  of  making  one  heart  less 
weary— one  life  less  dull !  Who  has  ever 
done  so  and  not  felt  that  a  new  field  of 
happiness  has  been  thereby  opened  out 
for  them,  for  which  they  thank  God  and 
take  courage,  and  feel  that  there  need 
never  be  an  unoccupied  and  vacant  hour 
for  them  again?  Is  there  no  parish 
library  whose  shelves  you  could  greatly 
help  to  fill  out  of  your  own,  with  books 
that  are  rather  lumber  than  otherwise 
to  you  ? — or  no  village  reading-room  to 
which  some  of  your  well-chosen  news- 
papers and  magazines  would  be  a  whole- 
some corrective,  as  well  as  addition,  and 
which,  after  they  are  old  to  you  and  your 
household,  would  yet  be  news  to  the 
readers  there  ?  Or  no  old  half-pay  officer 
within  reach  of  your  house,  but  not  of 
any  reading-room,  whom  an  old  peerage 
or  review,  would  keep  awake  of  an  even- 
ing, and  who  yearns  for  news  he  must 
wait  long  for,  or  never  know,  if  you  have 
never  tAou^Af  of  lending  him  your  army  or 
navy  list  ? — and  who  thus,  perhaps,  loses 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  fate  of  an 
old  comrade,  and  misses  a  text  from 
which  he  might  hang  a  tale  that  would 
give  him  the  pleasure  of  "  fighting  his 
battles  o'er  again.'*  To  be  sure  I  have 
!  these  old  books,  and  I  know  there  is  a 
1  parish  library ;  but  I  never  thought  of  put- 
,  ting  the  two  and  two  together.    I  have 
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these  blue  aod  red  lists  and  reviewi  whieb 
I  throw  aside,  for  I  never  thtm^  tbeie 
might  be  any  one  to  caie  to  read  them. 
There  is  that  old  lieutenant  with  the 
tree-I^  to  be  aove,  often  passing  my 
gate,  and  that  nice  old  caiitain^  with  his 
arm  in  a  sliog,  and  aU  those  attentive 
daughters,  to  one  or  other  of  whom  he  is 
always  politely  offering  his  other  arm 
bnt  I  nevtt  thought  how  I  might  ocmtiBne 
to  hhn  that  fireside  reading,  whieh  ia  all 
the  reading  he  haa  ever  much  been  used 
tov  or  cared  fo. 

Young  lady  1  haye  you  never  any  old 
dothea  you  do  not  know  what  to  dowitl^ 
either  too  shabby  or  too  fine  to  giTo  your 
maid  ?  In  the  fimner  oase,  if  you  woald 
only  think,  theve  are  poor  pecsona  in 
plenty  to  wear  them )  in  the  littler,  there 
it  many  a  decayed  gentlewoman,  on 
whom  they  would  look  suitable.  Of 
course,  I  know  that  moat  ta 
make  a  regular  impropriation  of  tbmr 
old  clothes  to  their  different  pensioners 
or  old  retaineia,  and  that  many 
old  nurse  or  Ibster  mter'a  £un^y  is 
clothed  entire^  by  such  meana*  lam 
only  writing  for  those  who  do  not  thmk  of 
these  things.  And  there  is  one  outlet  now 
fcr  kinds  of  dresa  tfaat^  it  waa  once  a 
paaile  what  to  do  witb— and  that  is  emi- 
gratioB.  To  emigranta  we  miqr  giTe 
clothes  of  too  thin  a  testnrs^  and  too 
pale  a  arfour,  to  look  respectable  upon 
a  person  of  the  lower  claseea  in  this 
country.  Often  a  lady  feeb  afraid  to 
giTe  an  old  white  or  pale  bonnet,  and 
thin  muslin  or  gauze  gown,  to  a  maid 
or  Tillage  girl,  either  leit  she  should 
be  tempted  to  wear  it  hetMlf,  or  sell 
it  to  those  who  might  wear  it  lor 
theatrical  or  other  had  purpoeea.  (I 
know  a  lady  whose  IPlench  maid  exulted 
in  getting  an  old  white  spangled  petti* 
coat,  because  it  would  dress  up  Madame  l4 
Madonna  in  theefaapd  so  gaily.)  Know, 
then,  dear  lady,  that  althoogh  the  daya 
of  old  spangled  petticoats  are  better  end- 
ed in  the  fire  than  on  any  one's  back,  yet 
there  are  dressea  and  bonnets  of  less  flimay 
and  gaudy  texture,  that  are  perfecUy 
sttitaUe  for  emignutts  within  the  tropica, 
although  they  would  look  unsuitable^  or 
eren  diorepntablei  upon  any  poor  woman 


in  these  nci^hem  difpiea.  TUtt  ^ 
and  pale  gowna  are  indispensable  in  hot 
eonntries }  and  dark  thick  stuffs,  beside* 
being  unbearaUe,  would  attract  aa  muck 
attention^  by  their  singularity,  aa  the 
e^osite  kinda  would  do  here.  Besides, 
if  too  eld  and  thin  and  faded  far  wear 
after  landing,  sndi  half-worn-out  thinge 
are  invalnable  on  the  Toyage  out  I  am 
sure^  dear  lady,  yon  alao  know  what  it  is, 
if  you  are  wealthy  and  thonghtless,  to  tire 
of  a  gown  or  bcnnet,  and  giro  it  to  yonr 
maid,  al^ngh  yon  know  it  is  too  good  to 
put  away,  jns4  that  you  nu^  have  escnae 
for  buying  a  newer  artkle.  Ah  I  there 
ia  many  a  poor  misaionaiy,  or  Iriah 
clergy man'a,  wills  or  daughter,  who  coald 
be  thus  well  dresaed  by  yoo«  if  yon  would 
but  think  of  it. 

Now  that  n^  enumeiatkm  ia  te  the 
present  ended^  I  think  I  hear  tvo  ex* 
elamationa:— 

lei;'<IathataUl  H.  L.  haa  not  a  wUe 
range  of  ihamsM  and  resourees.  I  eoold 
name  bundreda  of  other  waya  in  whidt 
people  could  kelp  others,  by  a  little  think* 
ing."  Tfaia  ia  exactly  the  coodusioQ  I 
wish  my  uncondnded  remarks  to  bri^ 
my  young  rendera  tew  My  lamiliar  hinta 
are  ncTev  meant  to  be  complete— onlj 
iTe.  I  aim  but  at  lettiqg  yoa 
and  shall  be  quite  content  if 
you  lay  aaide  every  one  ot  my  anggestioiie 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  afoot  elber 
plans  more  practicable  and  oseliil  thni 
hare  riNn  np  into  your  hea^  whctt  mine 
hare  fallen  ontb 

aJjy,  <*Whal  hate  all  these  trifliqi 
ihiogi  to  do  trith  religion,  er  with 
labooiiog  in  God'a  kingdftn,  winch  in 
yomr  motto?"  I  would  anawer  thia 
excUnnation  liy  foot  texts  i-**«  Wha»- 
aoerer  ye  eat  er  drink,  or  wbataeeYtr  ye 
do,doaUtothe|M7of  God."  «*Ptm 
MUgion,  and  nadafllsd,  la  to  visit  the 
fotherleas  and  widow  hi  their  afiiotioa.* 
^  Let  every  one  of  ns  ;»&ow  his  neighbow 
for  hia  good."  '^  Whoao  giveth  a  enp  eC 
cold  water  in  ngr  name,  shall  not  lose  Ug 
reward."— I anvyourafidtfaftd^,  lELXt, 


The  tendency  which  indmcea  ua  to  do 
good  to  our  fellows  is  excelleot  and  necear 
sary ;  but  It  is  often  rather  anofam/  thaa 
I  a  ChUHtm  sentiment-^  Fmel. 
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Ih  a  fi>rm»  number  an  account  was 
(riven  of  Mr.  Forster**  researcliee  In  the 
ruck  intcriptioos  of  Sinai  $  and  we  now- 
mean  to  present  our  readers  with  the 
chief  resolto  of  his  labours  in  the  field  of 
E^ptlan  hierog^phics.  The  work  be- 
fore us  consisU  of  two  partSi  The  first 
is  the  Tolume  formerly  published, — viz., 
The  Voict  of  Israel  fnm  the  Rocka  of 
Sinai  i  and  the  second  is  devoted  to 
£R7Pt.  They  are  now  published  con- 
jointly under  the  title  of  The  One  Primeval 
Lanpuige.  We  may  remind  the  reader, 
thattheinterest  of  Mr.  Forster's  researches 
arose  from  the  solution  he  professed  to 
give  of  those  mysterious  inscriptions  on 
the  rocks  of  Sinai,  which  have  for  cent- 
uries bafiEled  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned. 
His  theory  is»  that  they  were  executed  by 
the  Israelites  in  their  journey  through 
the  wilderness;  and  in  corroboration  of 
this,  be  interprets  many  of  the  inscrip- 
tions as  referring  to  the  most  memorable 
psssages  in  the  Israelites'  deliverance 
from  Egypt,  and  their  subs^uent  ex- 
perience in  the  wilderness.  He  had  no 
difllculty  in  discovering  numerous  pic- 
torial representations,  with  corresponding 
inscriptiona,  of  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh 
tod  his  boat, — of  the  murmuring  of  the 
people  at  the  waters  of  Marah,--of  the 
smiting  of  the  rock  at  Meribafa*— and  of 
other  strikisgevents  in  the  wilderness  jour- 
ney. Although  many  may  withhold  their 
scqoiesoence  in  all  his  conclusions,  there 
can  be  no  doi^^t  that  he  has  successfully 
•hewn  that  no  other  theory  can  so  well 
explain  the  difiSculties  of  the  case ;  the 
common  tbeoiy,— viz.,  that  the  inscrip- 
tions are  the  work  of  Christian  pilgrims,— 
he  proves  to  be  altogether  inadmissible. 

One  great  difiicnlty  in  Mr.  Forster's 
theory,  and  one  which  he  seems  to  feel, 
is,  that  the  inscriptions  are  not  in  He- 


•  Tke  One  PrknevcH  Languagei  ineXuding  iKe 
Vviet  pf  Igrael  prom  the  Roekt  of  Sinai,  and  the 
VetHgm  af  Pof riofvAol  TVnultt/ofi  from  iht  Afonu. 
Mcwta  0/  Efine,  £trurta,  and  5<mfA«m  Arabia, 
By  the  Rev.  Chaklks  Porstkb.  B.I).,  one  of  the 
as  P^webets  of  fbm  Cetlwdn]  of  CMterbury. 
Undon:  BnUsy.    I8C9. 


brew,  but  in  what  he  styles  the  old  pure 
Arabic  This  he  accounts  fbr  by  the 
circuoisiaoce,  that  this  must  have  been 
the  language  with  which  the  Israelites  had 
become  acquainted,  m  tlie  spoken  Ian* 
gusge  of  £gypt  But  if  this  had  been  the 
language  of  the  Israelites,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew,  and 
tlie  complete  suppression  of  the  Egyptian 
language  ?  To  escape  from  this  diffieulty« 
Mr.  Forster  has  recourse  to  miracles,  fie 
thinks  that  the  Hebrew  language  was  a 
miraculous  gift  from  Heaven  at  the  time 
of  the  giving  of  the  law  from  Mount 
Sinai,  and  that  from  this,  dates  its  exist- 
ence as  the  national  language  of  the  Israel* 
ites.  We  do  not  pause  to  state  the  many 
objections  that  might  be  urged  to  this 
theory.  We  have  only  to  remark,  Uiat 
a  theory  must  lose  much  of  its  plausibility 
by  having  recourse  to  unrecorded  mira- 
culous acts.  Everything  like  scientific 
investigation  would  have  an  end,  if,  in 
any  difficulty,  we  were  permitted  to 
make  convenient  drafts  upon  miraculous 
agency. 

Mr,  Forster  adopts  the  opinion  of  Philq 
of  Alexandria,  that  the  confusion  of 
tongues  at  Babel  was  only  dialectic,  not 
radical;  and  hence  he  argues,  that  we 
arrive  at  the  one  primeval  language  from 
the  study  of  the  most  ancient  forms  of 
these  dialects.  He  holds  that  the  most  an- 
cient and  distinct  echo  of  the  one  language^ 
and  the  one  speech,  of  primeval  times,  is 
that  exhibited  on  the  rocks  of  Sinai,  the 
vocables  of  which  are  identified  with 
those  of  Arabic.  On  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  the  field  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
he  was  surprised  to  find  a  wondrous 
resemblance  between  the  characters  of 
Egypt  and  Sinai;  and  he  ultimately 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  both  the 
characters  and  the  language  are  substan- 
tially the  same.  Applying  the  same  key 
which  he  emplojed  in  the  case  of  the 
Sinai  tic  inscriptions,  he  readily  decipher- 
ed many  of  the  most  refractory  monu- 
ments of  Egypt,  and  threw  light  upon 
many  pictorial  illustrations  bearing  upon 
the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation  and  the 
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tail  of  tnan.  We  shall  select  the  moit 
IntereBtiDg  passages  referring  to  this 
subject ;  but,  before  doing  so,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  explain  his  theory  of  inter- 
pretation, which  professes  entirely  to  de- 
molish those  of  Young  and  CbampoUion. 
The  learned  world  having  almost  unani- 
mously acquiesced  in  the  results  obtained 
by  these  inquurers,  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
no  ordinary  interest  to  have' it  demon- 
strated, that  theUr  mode  of  procedure  is 
entirdy  fallacious. 

The  symbols  on  the  monuments  of 
^S7Pt  were  long  regarded  as  purely 
ideographiCy*-that  is,  representing  things, 
and  not  sounds,  as  in  a  purely  alphabetic 
language  like  our  own.  The  Chinese 
is  an  example  of  a  living  language,  In 
which  the  characters  employed  are  sym- 
bols of  things,  and  not  of  sounds.  When, 
however,  foreign  proper  names  are  writ- 
ten, it  is  necessary  to  depart  from  the 
purely  ideographic  character  of  the  Ian 
guage,  and  employ  the  symbols  in  a 
phonetic  sense,— that  is,  to  make  them 
expressive  of  sounds.  Dr.  Young  thought 
the  language  of  Egypt  was  of  a  similar 
character,  and  the  Bosetta  stone  enabled 
him  to  ascertain  the  power  of  many  of  the 
characters.  This  stone,  which  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  presents  an  Egyp- 
tian inscription  written  in  two  different 
characters,  the  one  strictly  hieroglyphic, 
and  the  other  called  enchorial, — bdieved 
to  be  the  running  hand  used  in  writing 
aniong  the  people.  The  diief  value  of  this 
inscription  arises  from  its  being  accom- 
panied l^  a  Greek  translation  cut  in  the 
same  stone.  The  name  of  Ptolemy 
repeatedly  occurs  in  the  Greek;  and 
Dr.  Young,  finding  a  word  similarly  re- 
peated in  the  Egyptian  versionsi  con- 
cluded that  it  must  be  the  same  name, 
and,  going  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  characters  must  represent  sounds, 
he  fixed  those  corresponding  to  the  let- 
ters in  the  name  of  Ptolemy.  By  carry- 
ing out  this  prindple,  he  was  enabled 
to  draw  out  an  alphabet.  Champollion 
difl^red  from  Dr.  Young  in  extending 
the  phonetic  character  of  the  language. 
His  fundamental  proposition  is,  **That 
the  figurative  and  symbolic  are  employed  I 
in  the  Egyptian  texts  in  smaller  propor-  { 


tions  than  the  phonetic  characters ;  that 
the  latter  are  the  true  alphabetic  signs 
which  express  the  sounds  of  words  in  the 
spoken  language  of  ancient  Egypt ;  and 
that  eYery  phonetic  hieroglyph  is  the 
image  of  a  physical  object,  the  name  of 
which,  in  the  spoken  language  of  Egypt, 
commences  with  the  sound  or  articulation 
which  the  sign  itself  is  designed  to  ex- 
press*" Or,  to  take  an  example,  if  we 
wished  to  express,  in  this  hieroglyphic 
form,  the  English  word  bad,  we  would 
employ  the  figures  of  a  bear,  an  ass,  and 
a  dug,  as  the  initial  sounds  of  these  namea 
would,  when  associated,  produce  the 
compound  sound  bad, 

Mr*  Forster  entirely  repudiates  the  pho- 
netic system  of  Champollion,  as  well  as 
the  previous  ideographic  theory.  He 
holds  that  the  language  is  purely  alpha* 
betic,  having  fixed  arbitrary  characters 
to  represent  sounds,  as  in  all  European 
languages ;  and  these  characters  he  holds 
to  be  substantially  the  same  aa  those  on 
the  rocks  of  Sinai.  The  question  imme- 
diately presents  Itself,  How  does  he  dis- 
pose of  the  pictorial  representations  of 
the  hieroglyphics?  He  does  not  allow 
that  they,  in  any  way,  constitute  part  of 
the  language — ^their  fhnction  is  wholly 
illustrative*  They  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  alpliabetic  characters  with 
which  they  are  associated,  as  the  device 
of  a  medal  bears  to  the  legend.  **  In 
other  words,  the  far-famed  hieroglyphic 
monuments  of  Egypt,  so  mysterious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  aa 
well  as  our  own,  appeared  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  most  ancient  form  of  our 
own  lUuUrated  Newt,  }£  exceptions 
occur,  and  they  do  occur,  to  this  humili- 
ating description,  they  appear,  so  far  at 
least  as  can  now  be  known,  to  be  such 
only  as  occur  equally  in  modem  usage. 
If,  for  exam^e,  figures  appear  not  un- 
frequently  unaccompanied  by  written 
characters,  it  is  because  these  figures  tell 
their  story  with  a  plainness  which  no 
written  characters  (to  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians themselves,  at  least)  could  make 
more  plain." 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  results  of 
Champollion  are  based  on  too  sure  a  foun- 
dation to  be  thus  easily  upset.    Nothing 
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appears  more  strictlj  logical  than  the 
method  by  which,  in  tlie  Bosetta  stone, 
the  equiTalents,  in  the  Egyptian  language, 
of  the  letters  compoaing  the  name  of 
Ptolemy,  are  determined*  Both  Dr. 
Toung  and  Champollion  are  agreed, 
that  the  Egyptian  characters  composing 
the  name  are  phonetic,  ~  that  is,  when 
pronoancedi  wonld  ptodace  tlie  same 
sound  as  a  Greek  pronouncing  the  name 
of  Ptolemy.  The  only  difiTerence  between 
them  is,  that  while  Dn  Young  holds  that 
the  characters  may  be  sylUbic,— that  is, 
each  of  the  characters  representing  both 
the  consonant  and  the  vowel,  Cham- 
pullion  maintains  that  tlie  characters  are 
purely  alphabetic  i  each  separate  Towel 
and  consonant  being  represented  by  a 
distinct  character.  Mr.  Forster  entirely 
upsets  this  whole  system  of  interpretation, 
by  maintaining  that  the  Egyptian  word 
representing  the  name  Ptolemy,  is  not  a 
word  of  equivalent  sound,  but  a  mere 
translation;  just  as  the  "Lion-hearted 
Richard"  is  in  French  "  CiEur  de  Lion." 
In  the  case  of  Ptolemy^  on  the  RosetU 
stone,  he  gives  "the  lion,  or  hero,  or 
great  king  of  kings,"  as  the  equivalent* 
Most  scholars  will,  we  believe,  receive 
with  caution  a  view  of  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  which  entirely  overturns 
a  system  which  has  always  been  regarded 
as  founded  on  the  firmest  inductive  basis. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the 
author,  though  of  a  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, displays  much  ingenuity  and  plau- 
sibility in  the  arguments  and  examples 
which  he  employs  to  establish  his  theory. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  ex- 
tracts bearing  upon  patriarchal  tradition, 
and  more  especially  the  fall  of  Adam. 
As  the  author's  deductions  are  based 
rather  upon  the  pictorial  illustrations 
than  the  alphabetic  system  which  he  has 
adopted,  we  can  recognixe  their  value, 
though  we  may  demur  to  the  soundness 
of  his  principles  of  interpretation. 

The  author  shews  much  ingenuity  in 
discovering  the  patriarchal  tradition  of 
the  resurrection  from  the  hieroglyphics 
on  the  coffin-lid,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, of  Pharaoh  Myccrinus,  generally 
believed  to  be  the  builder  of  the  third 
pyramid,  in  which  the  coffin  was  found. 


The  following  are  his  remarks  on  the  re- 
cognition of  the  OS  ooccygis  or  crupper- 
bone,  forming  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
vertebral  column : — 

"This  discovery  recalled  to  my  recollec- 
tion the  Mohammedan  doctrine  concerning 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  ;  and  tiie 
singular  teuet  Inculcated  by  Mohammed  in 
the  Koran— namely,  that  the  crupper- 
bone  was  the  only  part  which  should  sur- 
vive the  decay  of  the  body,  as  a  nucleus 
round  which  the  other  parts  were  to 
gather  on  the  da^  of  the  resurrection. 
The  passage  is  so  curiously  to  the  pur- 
pose, that  it  must  be  given  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Sale  *,  *  But  Mohammed  has  taken 
care  to  preserve  one  part  of  the  body, 
whatever  becomes  of  the  rest,  to  serve 
for  a  basis  of  the  future  edifice,  or  leaven 
for  the  mass,  which  is  to  be  joined  to  it. 
For  he  taught  that  a  nian^s  body  was  en- 
tirely Consumed  by  the  earth,  except  only 
the  bone  called  at  ajam^  which  we  name 
the  OS  coccygis ;  and  that,  as  it  was  the 
first  formed  in  the  human  body,  it  will 
also  remain  uncorrlipted  till  the  last  day, 
as  a  seed  from  whence  the  whole  is  to  be 
renewed.*  How  wonderful  that  a  notion 
seemingly  so  strange,  and  very  naturally 
supposed  to  originate  with  the  arch- 
impostor,  or,  at  furthest,  with  the  Jewish 
Rabbis,  should  have  existed  nearly  three 
thousand  years,  engraven  on  the  coffin- 
lid  of  one  of  the  earliest  Pharaohs  !  But, 
on  nearer  survey,  the  doctrine  itself  l)ears 
Internal  marks  of  its  origin,««^not  from 
heathenism,  but  from  a  patriarchal  tra- 
dition of  the  creation.  For  the  mother  of 
mankind.  Eve,  was  formed,  originally, 
from  a  single  bone,  one  of  Adam's  ribs. 
And  when  It  seemed  good  to  the  Creator 
thus  to  form  the  whole  body  from  one 
bone,  what  was  more  natural  than  the 
idea,  that  it  might  please  Him,  in  like 
manner^  to  reconstruct  it  from  another, 
especially  when  that  other  is,  anatomi- 
cally, the  basis  of  the  whole  animal  frame? 
But,  whatever  the  origin  of  the  tradition, 
one  thing,  at  least,  is  now  certain, — 
namely,  that  it  is  primeval ;  for  the 
coffin- lid  of  Mycerinus  presents  the  Mo- 
hammedan syml>ol  of  the  resarrection,  the 
OS  coccygis  of  an  animal  of  the  horse 
species,  with  the  figure  of  a  recumbent 
wild  ass  above  it,  in  the  act  of  rhing 
sloioly^  as  the  inscription  expresses  it,  in 
a  tomb.  The  wild  ass,  we  have  seen,  is 
Mycerinus  himself,  and  its  rising,  conse- 
quently, hia  resurrection." 

The  most  Interesting  part  of  the  vol- 
ume is  occupied  with  the  delineation  of 
the  scene  of  temptatiou  in  the  garden  of 
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Eden,  and  the  fall  of  oar  first  parents. 
Such  delineations  are  very  numerous; 
hut  the  following  remarks  refer  to  one 
which  particularly  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  author  :— 


"  At  this  stage  it  was,  that,  in  turning 
over  the  plates,  my  eye  fell  upon  a  smaU 
tablet,  placed  centrally  on  a  large  piece 
from  the  Temple  of  Osiris,  at  Fhyloe, 
which  at  once  told  its  own  story, — as, 
beyond  a  rational  doubt,  an  Egyptian 
delineation  of  the  temptation  and  fall 
of  our  first  parents.    Every  particular  of 
the  Mosaic  account  was  here  depicted  to 
the  life ;  the  man,  the  woman,  the  ser- 
pent, the  tree,  the  forbidden  fruit ;  only 
the  f^uit  was  not  on  the  tree,  but  in  the 
hands  of  the  man  and  woman,  and  u^n 
the  serpent's  head ;  a  basilisc  standing 
erect,  as  though  the  sentence,  *  Upon  thy 
belly  Shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou 
eat,  all  the  days  of  thy  life,'  had  not  yet 
been  passed.    Under  the  intense  interest 
awakened  by  this  scene,  I  examined  the 
surrounding  groups  of  characters,  upon 
the  strength  of  the  bare  possibility  that 
those  resembling  letters  might  prove  to  be 
alphabetical,  as  these  inscriptions  might 
well  be  presumed  likely  to  contain  the 
Egyptian  account  of  the  picture.    I  was 
perplexed  by  the  character  of  the  tree. 
It  certainly  was  not  an  apple  tree,  as  the 
tree  of  knowledge  is  represented  by  Jew- 
ish   and    Christian    tradition;    and    its 
branches   were  destitute  of  fruit.     In 
appearance  it  more  resembled  a  slender 
shrub  spread  out  as  an  espalier.  But  what 
the  tree  was  I  remained  wholly  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture.    Upon  returning  to  the 
plate,  however,  I  instantly  read  the  first 
word  over  the  unknown  tree,  by  my  pre- 
viously formed  alphabet,  as  ramanj  and 
raifion,  I  knew,  was  the  Arabic  name  of 
the  pomegranate.     Of  the  form  of  the 
pomegranate  tree  I  was  entirely  ignorant, 
but  turned  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
for  information.    I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  my  feeling  when  I  found  the 
description    of  the    pomegranate    tree 
answering,  point  by  point,  to  the  tree 
delineated  in  this  Egjrptian  picture  of 
the    falL    *The  granatum,  or   common 
pomegranate,  rises   with  a   tree  stem, 
branching  numerously  all  the  way  up 
from  the  bottom;  growing  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  with  spear-shaped,  nar- 
row, opposite  leaves;  and  the  branches 
terminated  by  most  beautiful  large  red 
flowers,  succeeded  by  large  roundish  fruit 
as  big  as  an  orange,  having  a  hard  rind 
filled   with    soft   pulp,    and   numerous 
seeds.'    The  tree  of  the  monument,  after 
all,  thus  proved  to  be  a  kind  of  apple 


tree,  whose  fhiit,  growing  from  the  enda 
of  the  branches,  appear  to  have  been  just 
plucked  ofi*  by  the  female  figure  in  the 
picture,  and  accounts  for  the  non-appear- 
ance of  fruit  upon  their  sides.  That  the 
tree  in  the  plate  was  the  pomegranate 
tree,  and  the  pomegranate  tree,  conse- 
quently, the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  tablet 
being  most  plainly  a  pictorial  represent- 
ation of  the  fall,  was  now  most  certain. 
The  genuineness  of  the  tradition  pre- 
served in  this  tablet,  I  further  reflected, 
is  sTEStidned  by  the  internal  evidences; 
for  the  properties  of  the  pomegranate 
wonderfully  harmonize  with  the  mystic 
character  of  the  tree  of  knowledge;  ita 
flower  and  its  fruit  being  in  colour  san- 
guineous, and  the  pomegranate  here  in- 
tended being  all  juice  without  pulp,  and 
thus  appropriately  symbolises  the  blood 
or  the  life.  The  place  of  the  pomegran- 
ate  in  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Egyptian*, 
as  their  cypress,  or  tree  of  death ;  and 
(still  more  significant)  the  sacred  uses  of 
the  ft-uit  in  the  tabernacle,  and  upon  the 
priests*  vestments,  under  the  Mosaic  di»- 
pensatiun,  complete  the  internal  marks  of 
oongruity,  fitting  it  so  peculiarly  for  sym- 
bolic uses,  by  provingthat  it  was,  in  fact, 
symbolically  used.  While  thus  throwinff 
precious  light  upon  the  dawn  of  sacred 
history  itself,  by  determining  that  im- 
measurably vexata  ^trees/to,  the  true  spedea 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  as  a  picture  of 
the  fall,  the  tablet  was  perfect.  But  a 
matter  of  intensest  interest  still  remained 
for  investigation,— namely,  whether  the 
inscription  that  surround  the  tablet  would 
prove,  on  decipherment,  to  contain  an 
C^ptian  account  or  tradition  of  the  fall  ?" 


The  author,  on  applyhng  his  key  to  the 
inscriptions,  found  them  to  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  scene  and  circum- 
sUnces  of  the  fall.  The  following  are 
the  meanings  of  some  words:— '« Casting 
a  man  into  something  fW>m  which  he 
cannot  get  out,"  "  perishing,"  "  smiting 
with  the  sword,"  •*  a  curiing  serpent," 
"  dissembling,"  "  a  deceiver,"  "  lost  and 
ruined  men,"  *'  transgressing  the  bounds 
of  moderation,"  "  eating,  giving  to  an- 
other to  eat,"  •*  wandering  from  the  right 
way,"  "  Satan  as  a  lion,"  «*  repenting." 
Various  UbleU  are  alluded  to  as  giving 
representations  of  a  woman  piercing  the 
head  of  a  serpent  with  a  spear,  illustrat- 
ive of  the  promise,  that  the  seed  of  the 
woman  shall  bruise  the  head  of  the  ser- 
pent The  author  concludes  this  sub- 
ject as  follows:— 
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"  In  oondasion,  I  woald  onlj  lemind 
all  impartial  readers,  that  to  form  any 
just  judgment  upon  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments submitted  under  this  head,  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  they  should  all  be  taken 
as  a  whole:  beginning  with  the  parley  be- 
tween the  woman  and  the  serpent— going 
on  to  the  sereral  representations  of  the 
bruising  of  the  serpent's  head— and  end- 
ing with  the  perfect  picture  of  the  fall, 
and  the  three  successive  representations 
of  *  man's  first  disobedience ;'  and,  in  all 
three,  of  the  pomegranate  tree  as  the  tree 
of  knowledge." 

The  following  extract  refers  to  the 
celebrated  planisphere  of  Tentyra,  wh'ch 
the  infidel  thought  to  turn  against  the 
Irath  of  Scripture.  The  author  holds, 
that  the  writing  only  refers  to  the  names 
and  actions  of  the  animals  representing 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  so  that  it  is 
rather  a  piece  of  natural  history  than  of 
astionoroy.  The  chief  point  of  interest 
ia,  however,  a  tablet  in  which  the  author 
has  found  the  names  of  our  first  par- 
ents:~ 

**  If  the  Egyptians  possessed  tradition- 
ally the  scriptural  details  of  the  fall, 
there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the 
supposition,  that  they  also  possessed  the 
names  and  history  of  our  first  parents. 
In  truth  it  would  be  extrsordlnary  if  the 
first  Egyptians — the  immediate  descend- 
ants of  Noah — did  not.  The  question 
before  us,  therefore,  is  not  one  of  ante- 
cedent likelihood  or  unlikelihood ;  it  is 
a  question  simply  of  experiment  and 
evidence,  like  s3i  that  have  preceded  it 
in  the  present  work.  What,  then,  in  this 
example,  is  the  matter-of-fact  state  and 
account  of  the  evidence?  1.  In  this 
tablet  we  have  the  figures  of  a  man  and 
a  woman,  with  two  words  between  them, 
so  placed  that  they  might  stand  appro- 
priately as  their  proper  names.  S.  That 
next  the  man,  in  three  characters  of  forms 
and  powers,  previously  authenticated  by 
countless  experiments,  is  the  Arabic  word, 


Adam,  3.  The  word  being  Adawi,  the  only 
question  that  can  fairly  arise  is,  whether 
Uiis  word  does  or  does  not  denote  the 
proper  name,  Adam?  4.  Tlie  second 
word,  facing  the  woman,  reads  Huet, 
being  the  Arabic  name  for  Eve;  only 
the  characters  are  less  clear,  and,  con- 
sequently, less  certain.  The  two  names, 
however,  standing  together,  should  be 
held  as  mutually  corroborative.  5.  The 
woman  here  is  employed  in  the  same 
action  in  which  she  appears  in  the  pome- 
granate trees  already  before  the  reader, 
—viz.,  in  the  act  of  pouring  liquid  from 
vessels  with  narrow  spouts,  apparently 
wine  jars.  6.  The  emigration  of  the  two 
figures  in  a  boat  might  not  unappropri- 
ately  symbolize  the  banishment  from 
paradise.  7.  The  corroboration  of  the 
foregoing  circumstances  sflTorded  by  the 
independent  correspondence  with  them 
of  the  whole  decipherment,  is  left,  with- 
out comment,  to  the  consideration  and 
judgment  of  the  reader." 

The  work  before  us  is  precisely  illus- 
trated with  woodcuts,  so  that  the  reader 
is  enabled  to  judge  for  himself  whether 
the  deductions  of  the  author  are  well 
founded.  His  mode  of  pleading  is,  how- 
ever, not  the  most  skilful.  He  starts 
with  guesses  and  hypotheses;  and  he 
represents  his  investigations  as  altogether 
intended  to  verify  these.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  an  undue  prejudice  is 
raised  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  he  re- 
gards the  author  as  actuated  by  the  bias 
of  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  aid  of 
hypothesis  is  often  needful  in  stimulat- 
iog  research;  but  in  the  subsequent 
exposition  of  discovery,  conviction  will 
be  produced  more  readily  by  the  induc- 
tive method  than  by  startling  ver)* 
fications  of  wild  guesses.  Notwithstand- 
ing various  defects,  this  work  will  bo 
huled  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
illustration  and  confirmation  of  holy  writ. 

B.  B. 


TORTURES  OF  THE  INQUISITION. 


AxoHG  the  processes  resorted  to  in 
putting  the  question,  the  following  may 
be  enumerated.  The  prisoner,  however, 
we  may  previously  observe,  was  stripped, 
without  regard  to  decency  or  sex,  and  in- 
vested in  narrow  linen  drawers,  which 
left  the  arms  bare. 
The  first  prpoesa  was  that  of  theptitf^. 


By  Uiis  the  prisoner  was  hoisted  to  the 
roof  of  the  hall,  his  hands  bound  behind 
him  and  attached  to  the  rope  which  ele- 
vated him ;  whilst  a  heavy  weight, 
sometimes  of  a  hundred  pounds,  was  fas- 
tened to  his  feet.  The  simple  elevation 
of  a  human  body,  six  or  seven  feet  f^om 
the  ground,  was  dislocating ;  but  this  tor- 
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tare  could  be  seyerely  increased.  Some- 
times, whilst  in  this  position,  stripes  were 
applied  to  his  back,  and  sometimes  the 
rope  being  suddenly  relaxed,  the  weight 
descended  in  an  instant  towards  the 
ground,  which,  however,  the  body  was 
not  allowed  to  touch,  and  by  this  violent 
jerk  the  limbs  were  disjointed  with  the 
roost  excruciating  agony.  In  the  mean- 
time the  secretary  was  precise  in  record- 
ing the  whole  process — the  weights  which 
were  attached  to  the  body,  as  weli  as  how 
often,  and  during  what  length  of  time,  the 
culprit  was  suspended. 

The  next  principal  torture  was  that  of 
the  rack*  The  victim  was  extended  upon 
ft  wooden  frame,  haTing  transverse  por- 
tions like  a  Udder,  or  sometimes  only  one 
cross- piece,  upon  wbioh  his  back  might 
uneasily  rest,  with  his  feet  usually  higher 
than  his  he»d.  Small  cords  were  then 
affixed  to  the  fleshy  parU  of  his  body,— 
namely,  to  the  upper  and  lower  arm,  and 
to  the  thigh  and  calf  of  the  leg,  which, 
being  tightened  by  the  application  of  a 
bar,  used  after  the  manner  of  a  tourni- 
quet, buried  themselves  in  the  soft  and 
yielding  integuments,  cutting  to  the  bone. 
A  still  more  terrible  torture  belonged  to 
this  "  wooden  horse,"  as  it  was  sometimes 
called.  A  thin  wetted  cloth  was  thrown 
over  the  mouth  aud  nostrils  of  the  sufferer, 
through  which  he  could  Ecarcely  breathe; 
then  a  stream  of  water,  sometimes 
amounting  to  seven  pints,  was  poured 
down  his  throat,  producing  the  sensation 
of  drowning  or  suSffbcation.  (During  this 
time  the  notary  kept  a  minute  of  the 
whole  process,  down  even  to  the  quantity 
of  water  which  was  administered.)  When 
this  cloth,  which  had  during  this  time 
penetrated  considerably  into  the  victim's 
body,  was  removed,  it  was  usually  covered 
with  blood,  and  its  withdrawal  was  a 
renewal  of  the  agony  of  the  previous 
process. 

The  third  principal  torture  was  that  of 
the /re.  The  feet  of  the  prisoner,  already 
saturated  with  tallow  or  oil,  were  placed 
in  a  kind  of  stocks,  and  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  lighted  charcoal— a  process  of 
roasting  alive.  This  torture  was,  how- 
ever, mainly  confined  to  Italy,  and  was 
especially  iidapted  to  persons  who  were 
deformed,  and  to  whopi  other  modes  of 
torture  were  not  so  essily  applicable. 
When  his  agony  had  reached  its  crisis,  a 
moment's  intermission  was  given  by  the 
interposition  of  a  board ;  the  prisoner  was 
then  exhorted  to  confess,  but  if  he  would 
not,  or  could  not,  the  roasting  went  on, 
Heathenism  might  have  exiiltcd  in  so 
barbarous  a  cruelty. 

But  though  these  were  the  principal 
tortures,  the  Inquisition  could  boast  of 


many  others.  Sometimes  a  considerable 
amount  of  water  was  allowed  to  trickle, 
drop  by  drop,  upon  the  culprit.  Some- 
times tlie  body  was  enveloped  in  a  linen 
garment,  which  was  drawn  as  tight  as 
possible,  so  as  almost  to  squeeze  the  suf- 
ferer to  death ;  then,  being  suddenly  re- 
laxed, it  produced,  by  the  change,  the 
severest  anguish.  Sometimes  small 
cords  were  bound  around  the  thumbs, 
so  tightly  that  the  blood  poured  out 
from  beneath  the  nails.  Sometimes  the 
body,  placed  against  the  wall  and  ade- 
quately supported,  was  tightly  com- 
pressed by  small  cords  affixed  to  the 
wall ;  then,  the  bench  beneath  the  sufferer 
being  removed,  the  body  was  left  to  hang 
by  these  cords  alone.  The  reader  can 
best  conceive  the  suffering.  Sometimes 
a  small  ladder,  the  transverse  parts  of 
which  were  made  of  sharpened  wood,  was 
placed  against  the  shins  of  ihe  victim, 
and  was  then  violently  struck  with  a 
hammer.  The  torture  of  this  infliction 
was  incredible.  Sometimes  ropes  were 
placed  about  the  wrists  of  the  aocosed, 
and  were  then  drawn  tight  by  being 
passed  over  the  back  of  the  torturer,  who 
leaned  forward  with  all  his  might  till  the 
flesh  was  severed.  The  last  tortures 
were  inflicted  on  Orobio,  a  Spanish  Jew, 
who  related  the  facts  to  Limborch. 

One  of  the  Italian  tortures  consisted  of 
two  cubes  of  iron,  concave  on  one  side, 
which  were  bound  forcibly  on  the  heel, 
then  screwed  into  the  flesh.  Another, 
called  the  canes,  was  composed  of  a  hard 
piece  of  wood,  placed  between  each  finger; 
the  hand  was  then  bound  and  the  fingers 
forced  together.  Nor  need  we  omit  an 
agonizing  torture — the  placing  of  a  foot 
—sometimes  a  woman's  foot— in  a  heated 
slipper.  But  Llorente  relates  a  torment, 
observed  in  Madrid,  in  the  year  1820, 
wfiich  perhaps  surpasses  all.  We  give  it 
ii^  his  own  words ; — 

f'The  condemned  is  fastened  in  a 
groove,  upon  a  table,  on  his  back ;  sus- 
pended above  him  is  a  pendulum,  the  edge 
of  which  is  sharp,  and  it  is  so  constructed 
as  to  become  longer  with  every  move- 
ment. The  wretch  sees  this  implement 
of  destruction  swinging  to  and  tro  above 
him,  and  every  moment  the  keen  edge 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer ;  at  length 
it  cuts  the  skin  of  his  nose,  and  gradually 
acts  on  until  life  is  extinct." 

Does  any  perceptible  vestige  of  the  re- 
ligion of  love  linger  in  such  observances? 
—  The  Inquisition  in  Spain  and  other 
Coutitriet. 


When  men  hate  in  the  name  of  God, 
theirs  is  no  half-hatred.—  Fmet, 
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DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  RUINS  OF  NINEVEH  AND  BABYLON. 


iComlnmd^rffmpage  121.) 


Fbom  Tariou  causes,  Mr.  Layard  was 
mnch  less  saooessM  in  his  researches  at 
Babylon  than  in  those  at  Nineveh. 
Partlx  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed 
sute  of  the  country— the  Bedouins  of  that 
district  haying  risen  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of 
their  Turkish  rulers;  and  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  inundations,  which 
had  rendered  the  ruins  exceedingly  un- 
healthy, it  was  found  utterly  impossible 
to  femain  a  sn£9cient  length  of  time 
to  aooompUsh  any  important  results. 
We  find,  Itowever,  in  what  he  does  say, 
some  very  striking  eridences  of  the  ful- 
filment of  those  woes  denounced  against 
Babylon ;  we  see  that  Babylon  has  indeed 
become  a  **  possession  for  the  bittern  and 
pools  of  water ;"  that  the  sea  bath  *'  come 
opon  her,  and  that  she  hath  been  covered 
with  the  multitude  of  the  waves  thereof." 
We  learn  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
embankment  of  the  Euphrates  having 
been  neglected  by  their  present  barbarous 
possessors,  they  have  been  swept  away, 
sod  the  waters  have  spread  over  the  face 
of  the  iMid,  ao  that  Babylon  hath  beoome, 
as  the  prophet  foretold  it  should  be,  <'  a 
desert  of  the  sea."  That  city  which  was 
called  «*the  golden  city,"  "the  glory  of 
the  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees' 
excellency,'*  liath  beoome  as  Sodom  and 
Goaaonrah;  she  "  is  fkllen,  is  fallen ;  and 
all  the  graven  images  of  her  gods  have 
been  broken  to  the  ground." 

Our  readers,  we  think,  will  be  inter- 
ested with  the  following  description  of 

THB  KUIHS  OF  BABTLOK. 

**  After  riding  about  four  hours,  we 
perooved  a  huge  hill  to  the  south.  As 
we  drew  nearer,  its  flat  table-like  top  and 
perpendicular  sides,  rising  abruptly  from 
an  alluvial  plain,  shewed  that  it  was  the 
work  of  man,  and  not  a  natural  elevation. 
At  length  we  could  plainly  distinguish 
around  it  great  embankments,  tlie  re- 
maina  of  walls  and  canals.  Gradually, 
as  the  caravan  slowly  advanced,  the  ruin 
assumed  a  definite  shape.    It  was  the 


mound  of  Babel,  better  known  to  travel- 
lers as  the  Mujelib6,^a  name  not  now 
given  to  it  by  the  Arab  inhabitanto  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

'*  This  is  the  first  great  ruin  seen  on 
approaching  ancient  Babylon  tnm  the 
north.  Beyond  it  long  Unes  of  palms 
liem  in  the  Euphrates,  which  now  winds 
through  the  midst  of  the  ancient  city. 
To  the  vast  mound  of  Babel  succeed  long 
undulating  heaps  of  earth,  bricks,  and 
pottery.  A  solitory  mass  of  brickwork, 
rising  firom  the  summit  of  the  largest 
mound,  marks  the  remains  known  to  the 
Arabs  as  the  'Mi^elibV  or  the  'over- 
turned.' 

*'  Other  shapeless  heaps  of  rubbish 
cover  for  many  an  acre  the  face  of  the 
land.  The  lofty  banks  of  ancient  canals 
fret  the  country  like  natural  ridgea  of 
hills.  Some  have  long  been  choked  with 
sand ;  others  still  carry  the  waters  of  the 
river  to  distant  villages  and  palm  groves. 
On  all  sides,  frsgments  of  glass,  marble, 
potterv,  and  inscribed  brick,  are  mingled 
with  that  peculiar  nitrous  and  blanched 
soil,  which,  bred  from  the  remains  of 
ancient  habitations,  checks  or  destroys 
vegetation,  and  renders  the  site  of  Baby- 
lon a  naked  and  hideous  waste.  Owls 
start  from  the  scanty  thickets,  and  the 
foul  jackall  skulks  through  the  furrows. 
Truly  *  the  glory  of  kingdoms  and  the 
beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency  is  aa 
when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah. Wild  beasts  of  the  desert  lie  there ; 
and  their  houses  are  full  of  doleful  crea- 
tures ;  and  owls  dwell  there,  and  satyrs 
danoe  there.  And  the  wild  beasU  of  the 
islands  cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and 
dragons  in  their  pleasant  palaces;'  for  her 
day  has  come." 

**  The  ruins  of  Babylon  have  been  so 
frequently  desoribed,  tnat  I  prefer  giving 
a  general  sketch  of  them,  to  entering  into 
accurate  details  of  measurements  and  dis- 
tances. 

*<  The  road  from  Baghdad  to  Hillah 
crosses,  near  the  village  of  Mobawilli  a 
wide  and  deep  canal  still  carrying  water 
to  distant  gardens*  On  the  southern  bank 
of  this  artificial  stream  is  a  line  of  earthen 
ramparts,  which  are  generally  believed  to 
be  the  most  northern  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Babylon.  From  their 
summit  the  traveller  scans  a  boundless 
plain,  through  which  winds  the  Eoph- 
rates,  with  its  dark  belt  of  evergreen 
palms.      Rising  in  the   distanoej  high 
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above  all  sarrouDdiDg  objects,  is  the  one  to  Clitarchns,  were  its  dimensiona  when 


square  moaDd,  in  form  and  sise  more  like 
a  natural  hill  than  the  work  of  men's 
hand8.  This  is  the  first  great  ruin  to  the 
east  of  the  river,  and  the  Arab,  as  I  have 
said,  names  it  *  Babel.' 

<'  The  traveller,  before  reaching  this 
rnio,  still  about  four  miles  distant,  fol- 
lows a  beaten  track  winding  amidst  low 
mounds,  and  crossing  the  embankments 
of  canals  lon((  sinoe  dry,  or  avoiding  the 
heaps  of  drifted  earth  which  cover  the 
walls  and  foundations  of  buildings.  Some 
have  here  traced  the  lines  of  the  streets, 
and  the  divisions  between  the  inhabited 
quarters  of  ancient  Babylon.  They  be- 
lieve them  to  correspond  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  ancient  authors,  who  declare  that 
the  city  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
equal  sonares  by  parallel  thoroughfareSt 
But  it  IS  perhaps  more  than  doubtful, 
whether  existing  remains  warrant  any 
such  supposition,  or  whether  any  definite 
plan  could  be  restored  from  them.  As 
yet  no  traces  whatever  have  been  dis- 
covered of  that  great  wall  of  earth  rbing, 
according  to  Herodotus,  to  the  height  of 
800  roval  cubits,  and  no  less  than  fifty 
cubits  broad ;  nor  of  the  ditch  that  en- 
compassed it.  The  mounds  seem  to  be 
scattered  without  order,  and  to  be  grad- 
ually lost  In  the  vast  plains  to  the  east- 
ward. 

**  But  southward  of  Babel,  for  the  dis- 
tance of  nearly  three  miles,  there  is  almost 
an  uninterrnpted  line  of  mounds,  the 
ruins  of  vast  edifices,  collected  together 
as  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city.  They  are 
enclosed  by  earthen  ramparts,  the  re- 
mains of  a  line  of  walls  which,  leaving 
the  foot  of  Babel,  stretched  inland  about 
two  miles  and  a-half  from  the  present 
bed  of  the  Euphrates,  and  then  turning 
nearly  at  right  angles,  completed  the  de- 
fences on  the  south^n  side  of  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  that  mar)(  the  site  of 
Babylon,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river.  Between  its  most  southern  point 
and  HilUh,  as  between  Mohawill  and 
Babel,  can  only  be  traced  low  heaps  and 
embankments  scattered  Irregularly  over 
the  plain. 

*Ut  is  evident  that  the  space  enclosed 
within  this  continuous  rampart,  could 
not  have  contained  the  whole  of  that 
mighty  city,  whose  magnificence  and  ex- 
tent were  the  wonder  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  walla  of  Babylon,  according 
to  Herodotus,  measured  120  stadia  on 
each  side,  and  formed  a  perfect  eauare  oi 
480  stadia,  or  nearly  sixty  miles.  Several 
later  writers  have  repeated  his  statement. 
Strabo  and  Diodorus  Siculus  have,  how- 
ever, reduced  the  circuit  of  the  citv  to 
385  and  300  stadia ;  and  saoh,  according 


it  yielded  to  Alexander. 

«  The  existing  remains  within  the  ram- 
part agree  as  little  in  form  as  in  sise  with 
the  descriptions  of  Babylon ;  for  the  eit  j 
was  a  perfect  square.  Mr  Rich  in  order  to 
explain  these  difficulties,  was  the  first  to 
suggest  that  the  vast  rnhi  to  the  weat  of 
the  Euphrates,  called  the  Bira  Niasroiid, 
should  be  included  within  the  limito  of 
Babylon.  He  endeavoured,  at  the  same 
time,  to  identify  it  with  the  temple  of 
Belus,  which,  according  to  Herodotus, 
stood  in  one  of  the  western  divisions  of 
the  cit^.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  bj 
imagining  a  square  large  enough  to  in- 
clude the  smaller  mounds  scattered  over 
the  plains  from  Mohawill  to  below  Hillah 
on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  the  Bira 
Nimroud  at  its  south-western  angle  oo 
the  other,  the  site  of  a  city  of  the  dimen* 
sions  attributed  to  Babylon  mieht  bt 
satisfactorily  determined.  But  then  it 
must  be  assumed,  neither  the  outer  wall 
nor  the  ditch  so  minutely  described  by 
Herodotus  ever  existed. 

"  According  to  the  united  testimony  of 
ancient  authors,  the  city  was  divided  by 
the  Euphrates  into  two  parts.  The  prin- 
cipal existing  ruins  are  to  the  east  of  the 
river,  there  are  verv  few  remains  to  the 
west,  between  Hillan  and  the  Bira  Nim- 
roud.  Indeed,  in  someparts  of  the  plain, 
there  are  none  at  all.  This  faot  mi^lit,  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  explained  in  the 
following  manner: — To  this  day  the 
Euphrates  has  a  tendency  to  change 
its  course,  and  to  lose  itself  in  mar»MS 
to  tht  ivMt  of  ito  actual  bed.  We  find 
that  the  low  country  on  that  side  wis 
subject  to  continual  inundations  from  the 
earliest  periods,  and  that,  according  to  a 
tradition,  Semiramis  built  embankments 
to  restridn  the  river,  whilst  a  later  queen 
seems  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
overflowing  of  its  waters  to  dig  •  great 
lake  outdde  the  walls,  We  know,  too, 
from  Arrian,  that  the  western  quarter  of 
the  city  was  surrounded  and  defended  by 
enormous  marshes,  which  prevented  aU 
access  to  it  TiMM  awampa  were  fed  by 
the  Euphrates. 

**The  changes  in  its  oourae  to  which  the 
Euphrates  was  thus  liable,  appear  only  to 
have  taken  place  to  the  iMs^of  its  present 
bed.  After  the  most  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  country,  I  could  find  no  traces 
whatever  of  its  having  at  any  time  flowed 
much  farther  than  it  now  does  to  tbo 
east,  although  during  nnusual  floods  it 
occasionally  spreads  over  the  plain  on 
that  side.  The  great  mounds  still  rising 
on  the  eastern  bank  prove  this.  Sop- 
posing,  therefore,  the  river,  from  differ- 
ent causes,  to  have  advanced  and  receded 
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daring  many  eentaries,  between  the  Hin- 
«jjah  marahes  and  iu  present  channel,  ft 

kL?*''^  be  nndentood  how  the  rums, 
whieh  maj  once  hare  stood  on  the  west- 
ern bank,  haTe  gpradaally  been  washed 
•7*1.  *'*^  how  the  existing  flat  alinriai 
plwn  has  Uken  their  place.  In  this  man- 
aer  the  complete  disappearance  of  the 
Fnocipal  part  of  the  western  difirion  of 

u  ?V^  ™*^'  '  ^^^°*^'  ^  accounted  for. 

*^  It  b  morediiBcnlt  to  explain  the  total 
wwenca  of  all  traces  of  the  external  wall 
and  ditch,  so  fully  and  minutely  described 
hy  Herodotus  and  other  ancient  writers, 
•nd,  according  to  their  concurrent  ac- 
eounta,  of  such  enormous  dimensions.  If 
a  vast  line  of  fortifications,  with  its  gates, 
jnd  equidistaut  towers,  all  of  stupendous 
height  and  thickness,  did  once  exist,  it  is 
■carceiy  to  be  belie?ed  that  no  part 
^hatever  of  it  should  now  remain*  Da- 
rius and  other  conquerors,  it  is  true,  are 
■wd  to  hare  puUed  down  and  destroyed 
™9e  defences;  but  it  is  surely  impos- 
"i^-  ^^^  ^  human  labour  could  have 
•bliierated  their  very  traces.  Even  sup- 
posmg  that  the  ruins  around  UilUb  do 
not  represent  the  site  of  ancient  Baby- 
Ion,  there  ore  no  remains  elsewhere  In 
Mesopotamia  to  correspond  with  those 
great  ramparts.  If  there  had  been  they 
could  not  bare  escaped  the  researches  of 
modem  travellers. 

j*  But  Herodotus  states  that,  in  the  midst 
of  each  division  of  the  city,  there  was  a 
circular  apace  surrounded  by  a  lofty 
wall:  one  contained  the  royal  palace: 
the  other,  the  temple  of  Belqs,  There 
«jn  be  little  difficulty  in  admitting  that 
the  mounds  within  the  earthen  rampart 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  might 
represent  the  first  of  these  fortified  en. 
closures,  which  we  know  to  have  been  on 
that  side  of  the  Euphrates.  It  is  not  im- 
pos8iblP,as  Rich  has  suggested,  that  the 
oirs  Nimroud,  around  which— fas  it  will  be 
jc«ii— there  are  still  the  traces  of  a  regu- 
w  wall,  may  be  the  remains  of  the  se- 
cond;  or  that  the  gradual  changes  in 
«e  course  of  the  river  just  described, 
"Y  »     •  completely  destroyed  all  traces 


Among  the  many  interesting  objects 
discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  amid  tbe  ruins 
of  Babylon,  not  the  least  interesting  were 
a  number  of  qups  or  bowls  of  earthen- 
waro,  covered  on  the  inner  surfiice  with 
letters  written  in  a  kind  of  ink.  A  oaie- 
^  examination  of  these  shewed  that 
Aese  inscriptions  were  in  the  ancient 
Chaldean  language,  and  that  they  must 
^▼e  been  written  by  Jews.    The  dis- 


cussion regarding  them,  and  tbe  trane- 
lations,  are  too  long  to  be  inserted  here. 
3iCr.  Layard,  howerer,  entertains  Uttle  or 
no  doubt  as  to  their  Jewish  origin,  and  is 
of  opinion  that  they  belonged  to  the 
descendants  of  those  Jews  who  were  car- 
ried away  captive  by  Nebuchadnexzar  to 
Babylon  and  the  surrounding  cities.  Mr. 
Ellis,  who  has  deciphered  them,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  most  ancient  may,  with 
much  probability,  be  referred  to  the 
seoond  or  third  century  before  Christ. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Mr.  Layard'a 
volume  is  occupied  with  accoants  of  va- 
rious excursions  in  the  plains  of  Meso- 
potamia, as  well  as  in  Armenia  and 
Kurdistan.  These  portions  of  his  volume 
are  exceedingly  interesting;  for,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  Burckhardt, 
we  do  not  remember  any  traveller  who 
seems  to  have  succeeded  so  well  in  con- 
ciliating the  Bedouin  tribes.  Thoroughly 
e<4uainted  with  their  langutge,  as  well 
as  with  them— ready  to  share  with  them 
their  simple  fare— to  sleep  in  their  hum- 
ble tent — and  to  sympathize  in  oppression 
and  misrule,  which  they  endured  at  the 
hand  of  their  Turkish  governors— Mr. 
Layard  has  given  us,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
best  pictures  we  yet  possess  of  the  rude 
customs  and  fierce  passion  of  these 
children  of  the  desert.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  endeavouring  to  give  any  detailed 
account  of  Mr.  Layard's  travels,  we  shall 
cull  out  a  few  of  these  passagep  that  seem 
best  calculated  to  give  our  readers  some 
idea  of  the  feelings  and  customs  of  the 
Bedouin  Arabs. 


A  BBDOUm  FOKAT. 

**  During  the  greater  part  of  the  month 
of  December  I  resided  at  Nlmroud.  One 
morning  I  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  the 
reports  of  fire-arms,  mingled  with  the 
shouts  of  men  and  the  shrieks  of  women. 
Issuing  immediately  fh>m  the  bouse,  I 
found  the  open  space  behind  it  a  scene  of 
wild  excitement  and  confusion.  Horse- 
men, galloping  in  all  directions  and  sing- 
ing their  war  song,  were  driving  before 
them,  with  their  long  spearr,  the  cattle 
and  sheep  of  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  vil- 
lage. The  men  were  firing  at  the  in- 
vaders; the  women,  armed  with  tent- 
poles  and  pitchforks,  and  filling  the  air 
with  their  shrill  screams,  were  trying  to 
rescue  the  animals.     The  horsemen  of 
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the  Arab  tribe  of  Tai  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  a  thick  roiBt  hanging  over  the  Jaif, 
to  CF0S8  the  Zab  early  in  the  morning, 
and  to  fall  upon  us  before  we  were  aware 
of  their  approach.  Ko  time  was  to  be 
lost  to  prevent  bloodshed,  and  all  its  dis- 
agreeable consequences.  A  horse  was 
soon  ready,  and  I  rode  towards  the  one 
who  appeared  to  be  the  chief  of  the  at* 
tacking  party.  Although  his  features 
were  concealed  by  the  keffieh  closely 
drawn  over  the  lower  part  of  his  fkce, 
after  the  Bedouin  fashion  in  war,  he  had 
been  recognized  as  Saleh,  the  brother  of 
the  Howar,  the  Sheikh  of  the  Tai.  He 
saluted  me  as  I  drew  near,  and  we  rode 
along  side  by  side,  whilst  his  followers 
were  driving  before  them  the  cattle  of 
the  Tillagers.  Directing  Hormuzd  to 
keep  back  the  Shemntti,  I  asked  the 
chief  to  restore  the  plundered  property. 
Fortunately,  hitherto  only  one  man  of 


cattle,  cloaks,  swords,  and  h^eh,  were 
abandoned  to  their  respective  claimantSf 
and  the  whole  band  of  marauders  joined 
wildly  in  the  pursuit.  Before  we  had 
reached  the  game  we  were  far  distant 
fh>m  Nimroud.  I  seized  the  opportunity 
to  conclude  the  truce,  and  Saleh  with  hia 
followers  rode  slowly  back  towards  the 
ford  of  the  Zab  to  seek  his  brother's  tenta. 
I  promised  to  visit  the  Howar  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  we  parted  with  mutaal 
assurances  of  friendship.*' 

A  BEDOUIN  Z.ADT. 

"The  Sheikh  Suttum  came  to  me  be- 
fore nightfall,  somewhat  down  cast  in 
look,  as  if  a  heavy  weight  were  on  hia 
mind.  At  length,  after  various  drcum- 
locutions,  he  said  that  his  wife  would  not 
sleep  under  the  white  tent  which  I  had 
lent  her,  such  luxories  being,  she  declar- 

th^rartaddig  "^nrha7'Wrserio^^  |  «^' «"^J^  ''^^y,  *>^  <2'^  ^'r^'^^!,"^  ^l^l 
wounded.  Threxliedition  was  chiefl>  8!'^>«'„^^n^»°|  ^^'j  7 *f«  f  1,*^?''»^J^^ 
directed  against  thrjebours,  who  «ome  <>f.»  B«f««*°-  i^  ^^^/"^\"»rl 'i,?*'^ 
days  before  had  carried  off  a  large  num-  »"d  Suttum, '  in  the  matter,  that,  Bilah  ! 
be?  of  the  camels  of  the  Tai.  I  promised  -he  deserted  my  bed  last  night  and  slept 
to  do  my  best  to  recover  them.  At  length  '  ^^^  «»>«  ^T*"  '."/If^  ^P«"  **'  J  5"^  P**^  '^^ 
Saleh,  fSr  my  sake,  as  he  said,  consented  J^f "  '^^  ''j"  ^^  "«,  *"d,  return  on 
to  restore  all  that  had  been  taken,  and  J^*  *?,  ^'  j^*"!"^'  ;*"/*^".  ^  ^''^}'^^ 
the  inhabitants  of  Nimroud  were  called ,  ^TJ  the  indignity  of  sleeping  under  • 
upon  to  claim  each  his  own  property.  As  ^*»»*«  ,^° V  ^}  "^f! J°T\!?^°*  ^  i""' 
wVapproached  the  ruins-for  the  discus- ,  «?«'*'  the  fancies  of  the  Areblady,  but  aa 
sion  hkd  been  carried  on  aa  we  lode  from  ']»«  T'?  '"®'!!5"^»  L^""®  ^®"  ?*^^ 
the  viUageu-my  Jebour  workmen,  who';?i~J  tent,  used  by  the  -ervanta  for  a 
had  by  thinime  heard  of  the  affray  were  ^^»*°^«°-  ^°^«'  *^»  •j>^*  of  goat- hair 
preparing  to  meet  the  enemy.  Some  had  <»?/"•»  ^^P®"  °°  •"^i^^^^,  *^®  "/'  ^^^ 
iscended  tothetop  of  the  high  conical  i  •»'*^,  '^^  ^"^^  breathefreely^  and  feel 
mound,  where  they  had  collected  stones  *«*'"  ^''*'  '^®  ^*^  *  Bedomn. 
and  bricks  ready  to  hurl  against  (he  Tai 


BBDOUIN  LAW  OS  BLOOD  BEVBHOB. 

*'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  laws  in 


should  ^hey   attempt    to  follow  them. 

Thus  probably  assemUed,  on  this  very 

mound,  which  Xenophon  calls  a  pyramid, '  force  amongst  the  wandering  Arabs,  and 

the  people  of  Larissa  when  the  ten  thou-  \  one  probably  of  the  highest  antiquity,  is 

"• "•   '^~^^-   approached    their  ruined   the  law  of  blood,  called  the  Thar,  pre- 


sand  Greeks 

city.  Others  advanced  towards  us,  strip- 
ped to  their  waisU,  brandishing  their 
swords  and  short  spears  in  defiance,  and 
shouting  their  war-cry.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that,  with  the  assisUnce  of 
Hormuzd,  I  was  able  to  check  this  dis- 
plsy  of  valour,  and  prevent  them  from 
renewing  the  engagement  The  men  and 
women  of  the  village  were  still  following 
the  retreating  horsemen,  clamouring  for 
various  articles,  such  as  cloaks  and  hand- 
kerehiefs,  not  yet  restored.  In  the  midst 
of  the  crowd  of  wranglers,  a  hare  sud- 
denly sprang  from  her  form  and  darted 
over  the  plain.  My  greyhounds,  who 
had  followed  me  from  the  house,  imme- 
diately pursued  her.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  Arabs;  their  love  of  the  chase 
overeame  even  their  propensity  for  ap- 
propriating other  people's  property  ;— 


scribing  the  degrees  of  consanguinity 
within  which  it  is  lawful  to  revenge  a 
homicide.  Altliough  a  law,  rendering  a 
man  responsible  for  blood  shed  by  any 
one  related  to  him  within  the  fifth  de- 
gree, may  appear  to  members  of  a  civil- 
ized community  one  of  extraordinary 
rigour,  and  involving  alnoost  manifest 
ii\)ustice,  it  must  nevertheless  be  admit* 
ted,  that  no  power  vested  in  any  one 
individual,  and  no  punishment,  however 
severe,  could  tend  more  to  the  mainten-^ 
anoe  of  order  and  the  prevention  of 
bloodshed  amongst  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
desert.  As  Burokhardt  has  justly  re- 
marked, *  this  salutary  institution  has 
contributed  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  circumstance,  to  prevent  the  war- 
like tribes  of  Arabia  from  exterminating 
one  another.' 
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^  If  a  man  commit  a  homicide,  the  cadi 
endeavours  to  prevaii  upon  the  family  of 
the  Tictim  to  accept  a  compensation  for 
the  blood  in  money  or  in  kind,  the  amount 
being  regulated  according  to  custom  in 
diflbrent  tribes.  Should  the  offer  of 
'  blood- money  *  be  refused,  the  *  Thar* 
cornea  fnto  operation,  and  any  person 
within  the  » khorose/  or  the  fifth  degree 
of  blood  of  the  homicide,  may  be  legally 
killed  by  any  one  within  the  same  degree 
of  consanguinity  to  the  victim.* 

"  Thia  law  is  enforced  between  tribes 
remote  from  one  another,  as  well  as  be- 
tween families;  and  to  the  blood  revenge 
may  be  attributed  many  of  the  bitter 
feuds  which  exist  amongst  the  Arab 
clans.  It  affects,  in  many  respects,  their 
eocial  condition,  and  has  a  marked  in- 
fluence upon  their  habits,  and  even  upon 
their  manners.  Thus  an  Arab  will  never 
tell  his  name,  especially  if  it  be  an  un* 
common  one,  to  a  stranger,  nor  mention 
that  of  his  father  or  of  his  tribe,  if  his 
own  name  be  ascertained,  lest  there  should 
be  Thar  between  them.  Even  children 
are  taught  to  observe  this  custom,  that 
they  may  not  fall  victims  to  the  blood 
revenge.  Hence  the  extreme  suspicion 
with  which  a  Bedouin  regards  a  stranger 
in  the  open  country,  or  in  a  tent,  and  his 
caution  in  disclosing  anything  relating  to 
the  movements  or  dwelling-place  of  his 
friends.  In  most  encampments  are  found 
refugees,  sometimes  whole  families,  who 
have  left  their  tribe  on  account  of  a  homi- 
cide for  whioh  they  are  amenable.  In 
case,  after  a  murder,  persons  within  the 
*  Thar  *  take  to  flight,  three  days  and  four 
hours  are  by  immemorial  custom  allowed 
to  the  fugitives  before  they  can  be  pur- 
sued, frequently  they  never  return  to 
their  friends,  but  remain  with  those  who 
give  them  protection,  and  become  incor- 
porated Into  the  tribe  by  which  they  are 
adopted.  Thus  there  are  families  of  the 
Harb,  Aneyua,  Dhofyr,  and  other  great 
clans,  who  for  this  cause  have  joined  the 
Shammar,  and  are  now  considered  part 
of  them.    Frequently  the  homicide  him- 


*  rarckhsrdt  has  tbas  defined  tbe  tsrms  of 
Uiis  law  r  "  The  Thar  reets  with  the  Ichoroie,  or 
fifth  generation,  those  only  having  a  right  to  re- 
venfte  a  aUin  parent,  whose  fourtn  lineal  ascend- 
ant ia,  at  the  iaine  lime,  the  fourth  Hneal  as- 
cendant of  the  person  slain ;  and.  on  the  other 
side,  onlj  tbcMW  male  kindred  of  the  homicide  are 
liable  to  pay  with  their  own  for  the  blood  shed. 
whose  fourth  itoeal  ascendant  is  at  the  same 
time  the  fourth  lineal  ascendant  uf  the  homicide. 
Tbe  present  generation  is  thus  comprbed  within 
the  number  of  the  Ichomse.  The  lineal  descend, 
ants  of  all  those  who  are  entitled  to  revenge  at 
the  moment  of  the  manslaughter,  inherit  the 
right  fron  their  parents.  The  right  to  blood, 
revenge  ia  never  lost ;  it  descends  on  both  sides 
to  the  latest  geoeratlon.'* 


self  will  wander  from  tent  to  tent  over 
the  desert,  or  even  rove  through  the 
towns  and  villages  on  its  borders,  with  a 
chain  round  his  neck  and  in  rags,  begging 
contributions  from  the  charitable  to  en- 
able him  to  pay  the  apportioned  blood- 
money.  I  have  frequently  met  such  un- 
fortunate persons  who  have  spent  years 
in  collecting  a  small  sum.  I  wiU  not 
weary  the  reader  with  an  account  of  the 
various  rules  observed  in  carrying  out 
this  law,  where  persons  are  killed  in  pri- 
vate dissensions,  or  slain  in  the  act  of 
stealing,  in  war,  or  in  the  ghazon.  In 
each  case  the  cadi  determines,  according 
to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  tribe,  the 
proper  compensation.** 

THE  BEDOUIN  LAW  OF  PROTEGTIOC 

**  The  laws  of  Dakheel,  another  very 
remarkable  branch  of  Bedouin  legisla- 
tion, in  force  amongst  the  Shammar,  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Aoeyza 
and  Hedjaz  Arabs,  of  which  Burckhardt 
has  given  so  full  and  interesting  an  ac- 
count, I  have  little,  therefore,  to  add 
upon  the  subject,  but  its  importance  de- 
mands a  few  words.  No  customs  are 
more  religiously  respected  by  the  true 
Arab  than  those  regulating  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  the  protected  and 
protector.  A  violation  of  Dakheel  (as 
this  law  is  called)  would  be  considered  a 
disgrace  not  only  upon  the  individual  but 
upon  his  family,  and  even  upon  his  tribe, 
which  never  could  be  wiped  out.  No 
greater  insult  can  be  offered  to  a  man, 
or  to  his  dan,  than  to  say  that  he  has 
broken  the  Dakheel.  A  disregard  of  this 
sacred  obligation  is  the  first  symptom  of 
degeneracy  in  an  Arab  tribe ;  and  when 
once  it  exists,  the  treachery  and  vices  of 
the  Turk  rapidly  succeed  to  the  honesty 
and  fidelity  of  the  true  Arab  character. 
The  relations  between  the  Dakheel  and 
the  Dakhal  (or  the  protector  and  pro- 
tected) arise  from  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, the  principal  of  which  are,  eatii^r 
a  man's  salt  and  bread,  and  claiming  hia 
protection  by  doing  certain  acts,  or  re- 
peating a  certain  formula  of  words. 
Amongst  the  Shammar,  if  a  man  can 
seize  the  end  of  a  string  or  thread,  the 
other  end  of  which  is  held  by  his  enemy, 
he  immediately  becomes  his  Dakheel.  If 
he  touch  the  canvas  of  a  tent,  or  can  even 
throw  his  mace  towards  it,  he  is  the  Dak- 
heel of  its  owner.  If  he  can  spit  upon  a 
man,  or  touch  any  article  belonging  to 
him  with  his  teeth,  he  is  Dakhal,  unless 
of  course,  in  case  of  theft,  it  be  the  person 
who  caught  him.  A  woman  can  protect 
any  number  of  persons,  or  even  of  tents. 
If  a  horseman  ride  into  a  tent,  he  and  his 
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hone  are  DakhaL  A  stranger  who  has 
eaten  with  a  Shammar,  can  give  Dakheel 
to  his  enemy ;  for  instance,  I  could  pro- 
tect an  Aneyza,  though  there  is  blood 
between  his  tribe  and  the  Shammar. 
According  to  Mijwell,  any  person,  by 
previously  calling  out  '  Nuffa,  *  CI  re- 
nounce,) may  r^ect  an  application  for 
Dakheel. 

*'  The  Shammar  never  plunder  a  cara- 
yan  within  sight  of  their  encampment, 
for  as  long  as  a  stranger  can  see  their 
tents  they  consider  him  their  Dakheel. 
If  a  man  who  has  eaten  bread  and  slept 
in  a  tent,  steal  his  host's  horse,  he  is  dis- 
honoured, and  his  tribe  also,  unless  they 
send  back  the  stolen  animal.  Should  the 
horse  die,  the  thief  himself  should  be  de- 
lirered  up,  to  be  treated  as  the  owner  of 
the  stolen  property  thinks  fit.  If  two 
enemies  meet  and  exchange  the  '  Salam 
akihm '  even  by  mistake,  there  is  peace 
between  them,  and  they  wiU  not  fight. 
It  is  disgraceful  to  rob  a  woman  of  her 
dothes;  and  if  a  female  be  found  amongst 
a  party  of  plundered  Arabs,  even  the 
enemy  of  her  tribe  will  give  her  a  horse 
to  ride  back  to  her  tents*  If  a  nun  be 
pursued  by  an  enemy,  or  eyen  be  on  the 
ground,  he  can  save  his  life  by  calling  out 
*  Dakheel,'  unless  there  be  blood  between 
them.  It  would  be  considered  cowardly 
and  unworthy  of  a  Shammar  to  deprive 
an  enem^  of  his  camel  or  horse  where  he 
could  neither  reach  water  or  an  encamp- 
ment. When  Bedouins  meet  persons  in 
the  midst  of  the  desert,  they  will  fre- 
quently take  them  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance of  tents,  and,  first  pointing  out 
their  site,  then  deprive  them  of  their 
proper^. 

**  An  Arab  who  has  given  his  protec- 
tion to  another,  whether  formally,  or  by 
an  act  which  confers  the  privilege  of 
Dakheel,  is  bound  to  protect  his  Dakhal 
under  all  circumstances,  even  to  the  risk 
of  his  own  property  and  life.  I  could 
nlate  many  instances  of  the  greatest 
sacrifices  having  been  made  by  indivi- 
duals, and  even  of  whole  tribes  having 
been  involved  in  war  with  powerful  ene- 
mies by  whom  they  haye  been  almost 
utter^  destroyed,  in  defence  of  this  most 
lacred  obligation.  Even  the  Turkish 
^ers  respect  a  law  to  which  they  may 
one  day  owe  their  safety,  and  more  than 
one  haughty  Pasha  of  Baghdad  has  found 
refuge  and  protection  in  the  tent  of  a 
poor  Arab  Sheikh,  whom,  during  the  days 
of  his  prosperity,  be  had  subjected  to 
everv  injury  and  wrong,  and  yet  who 
would  then  deQr  the  government  itself 
and  risk  his  very  life,  rather  than  sur- 
render his  guest.  The  essence  of  Arab 
virtue  ia  a  respect  for  the  laws  of  hospi- 


Ulity,  of  which  the  Dakheel  in  all  iU 
various  forms  is  but  a  part.** 

BBDOUIir  SAOACITT. 

**  The  sagacity  of  the  Bedouin  in  de- 
termining from  such  marks,  whether  of 
man  or  beast,  and,  from  similar  indica- 
tions, the  tribe,  time  of  passing,  and 
business,  of  those  who  may  have  left 
them,  with  many  other  particulars,  ia 
well  known.  In  t  his  respect  he  reaemblea 
the  American  Indian,  though  the  cir- 
cumstances differ  under  which  the  two 
are  called  upon  to  exercise  this  peculiar 
faculty.  The  one  seeks  or  avoids  his 
enemv  in  vast  plains,  which,  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  vear,  are  without  an  v  vege- 
tation ;  the  other  tracks  bis  prey  through 
thick  woods  and  high  grass.  This  anick- 
ness  of  perception  is  the  result  or  con- 
tinual observation  and  of  caution  encour- 
aged from  earliest  youth.  When  the 
warriors  of  a  tribe  are  engaged  in  dis- 
tant forays  or  in  vrar,  their  tents  and 
flocks  are  frequently  left  to  the  care  of 
a  mere  child.  He  must  receive  strangers, 
amongst  whom  may  be  those  liaving 
claims  of  blood  upon  his  family,  and  must 

f[uard  against  marauders,  who  may  be 
urking  about  the  encampment.  Every 
unknown  sign  and  mark  must  be  exam- 
ined and  accounted  for.  If  he  should 
see.  the  track  of  a  horseman,  he  must  ask 
himself  why  one  so  near  the  dwullings 
did  not  stop  to  eat  bread  or  drink  water  ? 
was  he  a  spy ;  one  of  a  party  mediutiog 
an  attack  f  or  a  traveller,  who  did  not 
know  the  site  of  the  tents  ?  When  did 
he  pass?  From  whence  did  he  come? 
Whilst  the  child  in  a  civilized  country  is 
still  under  the  care  of  its  nurse,  the  Be- 
douin boy  is  compelled  to  exercise  his 
highest  faculties;  and  on  his  prudence 
and  sagacity  may  sometimes  depend  the 
safety  of  his  tribe. 

*<  The  expert  Bedouin  can  draw  con- 
clusions from  the  footprints  and  dung  of 
animals,  that  would  excite  the  astonish- 
ment of  an  European.  He  will  tell  whe- 
ther the  camel  was  loaded  or  unloaded, 
whether  recently  fed  or  sufibring  from 
hunger,  whether  fatigued  or  fresh,  the 
time  when  it  passed  by,  whether  the 
owner  was  a  man  of  the  desert  or  of  the 
town,  whether  a  friend  or  foe,  and  some* 
times  even  the  name  of  his  tribe.  I  have 
fre<^uently  been  cautioned  by  my  Be- 
doum  companions,  not  to  dismount  from 
my  dromedarv,  that  my  footsteps  might 
not  be  recogmsed  as  those  of  a  stranger ; 
and  my  deloul  has  even  been  led  by  my 
guide  to  prevent  those  who  might  cro&s 
our  path  aetecUng  that  it  was  ndden  by 
one  not  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the 
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naoagement  of  tbe  animal  It  would  be 
MST  to  explam  the  roeana,  aimple  enough 
icdeed,  by  which  the  Arab  of  the  desert 
arrives  at  these  results.  In  each  case 
there  is  a  train  of  logical  deduction, 
merely  r^quiriog  common  acutenesa  and 
great  experience." 

BaDOUTw  HoRBarr. 

"  On  one  occasion  two  of  our  horses 
had  been  atolen,  and  in  the  darkness  we 
could  not  pursue  the  thieres.  Sahiman 
brolce  oot  in  reproaches  of  himself  as  the 
cause  of  our  mishap,  and  wandered  about 
until  dawn  in  aearch  of  aome  clue  to  the 
anthora  of  the  thefL  At  length  he 
tracked  them,  declared  unheritatingly 
that  they  were  of  the  Sbammar,  pointed 
out,  from  marks  almost  imperceptible  to 
any  eye  but  to  that  of  a  Bedouin^  that  they 
were  four  in  number,  had  left  their  de- 
loala  at  some  distance  from  our  tents, 
and  had  already  journeyed  far  before 
they  had  been  drawn  by  our  fires  to  the 
encampment.  These  indications  were 
enough.  He  swore  an  oath  that  he 
would  follow  and  bring  back  our  stolen 
horses  wherever  they  might  be,  for  it 
was  a  abame  upon  him  and  hia  tribe  that, 
whibt  under  hu  protection  in  the  deaert, 
we  had  loat  anything  belonging  to  us. 
And  he  religiously  kept  his  oath.  When 
we  parted  at  the  end  of  our  journey,  he 
began  at  once  to  trace  the  animals.  After 
six  weeks'  search,  during  which  he  went 
as  far  aa  Ana  on  the  Eapbratea,  where 
one  had  been  aold  to  an  Arab  of  the 
town,  he  brought  them  to  Moaul.  I  was 
away  at  the  time,  but  he  left  them  with 
Mr.  Raaaam,  and  returned  to  the  desert 
without  asking  a  reward  for  performing 
an  act  of  duty  imperative  on  a  Bedouin. 
Sneh  tnatamcea  of  honeiity  and  good  faith 
are  not  uncommon  amongst  the  wander' 
ing  Arabs,  aa  I  can  bear  witness  fVom 
personal  experience. 

"  Mr.  Rassam  frequently  sent  Suttum 
across  the  desert  with  as  much  as  five  or 
six  hundred  pounds  in  money,  and  al- 
ways with  tbe  most  complete  confidence. 
His  only  reward  was  an  occasional  silk 
dress,  or  one  or  two  camel  loads  of  corn 
for  his  family, — the  whole  of  the  value  of 
a  few  shillings.  Of  late  years  the  wool 
of  the  Bedouin  sheep  has  been  in  con- 
siderable demand  in  the  European  mar- 
kets, and  a  large  trade  in  this  article  has 
already  been  opened  with  the  Sham 
mar.  Money  is  generally  advanced  some 
months  before  the  aheep  are  sheared,  to 
enable  the  Arabs  to  buy  their  winter 
stock  of  provisions.  Mr.  Rassam  has 
thuf  paid  l)eforehand  several  thousand 
pounds  without  any  written  or  other 
guarantee  whatever.    The  tribes  leave 


the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and  are 
not  again  heard  of  until  their  long  strings 
of  camels  are  seen  bringing  the  promised 
wool.  I  remember  a  Bedouin  ooming 
all  the  way  alone  from  tbe  neighbour- 
hood of  Baghdad  to  pay  Mr.  Rassam  a 
trifling  sum,  I  think  I^Ptween  three  and 
four  shillings,  —  the  balance  of  a  wool 
account  between  them. 

'*  A  youth  of  the  great  tribe  of  the 
Aneyaa  having  quarrelled  with  his  par- 
ents, ran  away  and  came  to  Mosul,  when 
he  entered  as  a  student  in  a  college.  He 
became  a  Mullah,  and  had  almost  for- 
gotten his  early  friends,  when  the  tribe, 
driven  by  a  famine  from  the  Syrian  de- 
sert, crossed  the  Euphrates  and  encamped 
near  the  town  to  boy  corn.  Ibn  Gay- 
shish,  their  Sheikh,  hearing  by  chance 
that  the  fugitive  was  still  alive,  and  now 
a  member  of  the  priesthood,  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  him  to  say,  that  since  he  had 
quitted  his  tents  his  father  had  died,  and 
had  left  a  certain  number  of  camels, 
which  had  been  divided  according  to  the 
law  amongst  his  family.  Those  allotted 
to  him  had  been  in  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  tribe,  and  had  increased  yearly.  The 
chief  was  now  ready  to  do  with  them  aa 
their  rightful  owner  might  direct. ** 

MOVING  TUB  LIOMB. 

"  By  the  2Sth  of  January,  the  colossal 
lions  forming  the  portal  to  the  great  hall 
in  the  north- west  palace  of  Nimroud 
were  ready  to  be  dragged  to  the  river- 
bank.  The  walls  and  their  sculptured 
panelling  had  been  removed  from  both 
sides  of  them,  and  they  stood  isolated  in 
the  midst  of  the  ruins.  We  rode  one 
calm  cloudless  night  to  the  mound,  to 
look  on  them  for  the  last  time  before 
they  were  taken  from  their  old  resting- 
placesj  The  moon  was  at  her  full,  and 
as  we  drew  nigh  to  the  edge  of  the  deep 
wall  of  earth  rising  around  them,  her 
soft  light  was  creeping  over  the  stern 
features  of  the  human  heads,  and  driving 
before  it  the  dark  shadows  which  stiU 
clothed  the  lion  forms.  One  by  one  the 
limbs  of  the  gigantic  apMnxea  emerged 
from  tbe  gloom,  until  the  monstera  were 
unveiled  before  us.  I  shall  never  forget 
that  night,  or  the  emotions  which  those 
venerable  figures  caused  within  me.  A 
few  hours  more  and  they  were  to  stand 
no  longer  where  they  had  stood  un- 
scathed amidst  the  wreck  of  man  and 
bis  works  for  ages.  It  seemed  almost 
sacrilege  to  tear  them  from  their  old 
haunts  to  make  them  a  mere  wonder- 
stock  to  the  busy  crowd  of  a  new  world. 
They  were  better  suited  to  the  desolation 
around  them ;  for  they  had  guarded  the 
palace  in  its  glory,  and  it  was  for  them 
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to  watoh  over  it  in  its  ruin.  Sbeikh 
Abdur-Rabman,  wbo  bad  ridden  with  us 
to  the  mound,  was  troubled  with  no  such 
reflections.  He  gazed  listlessly  at  tbe 
grim  images,  wondered  at  the  folly  of 
the  Franks,  thought  the  night  cold,  and 
turned  his  mare  towards  his  tents.  We 
scarcely  heeded  his  going,  but  stood 
speechless  in  the  deserted  portal,  until 
the  shadows  again  began  to  creep  o?er 
its  hoary  guardians. 

**  Beyond  the  ruined  palaces  a  scene 
scarcely  less  solemn  awaited  us.  ]  had 
sent  a  party  of  Jebours  to  the  bitumen 
springs,  outside  the  walls  to  the  east  of 
the  enclosure.  The  Arabs  haying  light  ed 
a  small  fire  with  brushwood  awaited  our 
coming  to  throw  the  burning  sticks  upon 
the  pitchy  pools.  A  thick  heavy  smoke, 
such  as  rose  from  the  jar  on  the  seashore 
when  the  fishermen  had  broken  the  seal 
of  Solomon,  rolled  upwards  in  curling 
Tolumes,  hiding  the  light  of  the  moon, 
and  spreading  wide  over  the  sky.-^ 
Tongues  of  flame  and  jets  of  gas,  driven 
from  the  burning  pit,  shot  through  the 
murky  canopy.  As  the  fire  brightened, 
a  thousand  fantastic  forms  of  light  played 
amidst  the  smoke.  To  break  the  cindered 
crust,  and  to  bring  fresh  slime  to  the  sur- 
face, the  Arabs  threw  large  stones  into 
the  springs ;  a  new  volume  of  fire  then 
burst  forth,  throwing  a  deep  red  glare 
upon  the  figures  and  upon  the  landscape. 
'J'he  Jebours  danced  round  the  burning 
pools,  like  demons  in  some  midnight 
orgie,  shouting  their  war-cry,  and  brand- 
ishing their  glittering  arms.  Tn  an  hour 
the  bitumen  was  exhausted  for  the  time, 
the  dense  smoke  gradually  died  away, 
and  the  pale  light  of  the  moon  again 
shone  over  the  black  slime  pits. 

<*  The  colossal  lions  were  moved  by 
still  simpler  and  ruder  means  than  those 
adopted  on  my  first  expedition.  They 
were  tilted  over  upon  loose  earth  heaped 
behind  them,  their  too  rapid  descent 
being  checked  by  a  hawser,  which  was 
afterwards  replaced  by  props  of  wood 
and  stone.  They  were  then  lowered, 
by  levers  and  jackscrews,  upon  tbe  cart 
brought  under  them.  A  road  paved 
with  flat  stones  had  been  made  to  the 
edge  of  the  mound,  and  tbe  sculpture 
was,  without  difficulty,  dragged  from  tbe 
trenches. 

**  Beneath  the  lions,  embedded  in  earth 
and  bitumen,  were  a  few  bones,  which, 
on  txpo&ure  to  the  air,  fell  to  dust  before 
1  could  ascertain  whether  they  were  hu- 
man or  not.  The  sculptures  rested  simply 
upon  the  platform  of  sun-dried  bricks 
without  any  other  sub-structure,  a  mere 
layer  of  bitumen,  about  an  inch  thick, 
having  been  placed  under  the  plinth. 


'<  Owing  to  recent  heavy  rains,  which 
had  left  in  many  places  deep  swampa,  we 
experienced  much  difficulty  in  dragging 
the  cart  over  the  plain  to  the  river  side. 
Three  days  were  spent  in  transporting 
each  lion.  The  men  of  Naifa  and  Nim- 
roud  again  came  to  our  help,  and  the 
Abou- Salman  horsemen,  with  Sheikh 
Abd-ur- Rahman  at  their  bead,  encourag- 
ed us  by  their  presence.  The  unwieldy 
mass  was  prop^led  from  behind  by  enor- 
mous levers  of  poplar  wood ;  and  in  tbe 
costumes  of  those  who  worked,  as  well 
as  in  the  means  adopted  to  move  the 
colossal  sculptures,  except  that  we  used 
a  wheeled  cart  instead  of  a  sledge,  the 
procession  closely  resembled  that  which 
in  days  of  yore  transported  tbe  same 
great  figures,  and  which  we  see  ao  gra- 
phically represented  on  the  walla  of 
RouyuDJik.  As  they  had  been  brought, 
so  were  they  taken  away. 

'<  It  was  necessary  to  humour  and 
excite  the  Arabs  to  induce  them  to  per- 
severe in  tbe  arduous  work  of  dragging 
the  cart  through  the  deep  soft  soil  into 
which  it  continually  sank.  At  one  time, 
after  many  vain  eflbrts  to  move  the  buried 
wheel!*,  it* was  unanimously  declared  that 
Mr.  Cooper,  tbe  artist,  brought  ill  luck, 
and  no  one  would  work  until  he  retired. 
The  oumbrous  machine  crept  onwards 
for  a  few  more  ^ards,  but  again  all  exer- 
tions were  fruitless.  Then  the  Frank 
lady  would  bring  good  fortune  if  she  sat 
on  the  sculpture.  The  wheels  rolled 
heavily  along,  but  were  soon  clogged 
once  more  in  tbe  yielding  soil.  An  evil 
eye  surely  lurked  among  the  workmen 
or  the  bystanders.  Search  was  quickly 
made,  and  one  having  been  detectCKi  upon 
whom  this  curse  had  alighted,  be  waa 
ignominiously  driven  away  with  shouts 
and  execrations.  This  impediment  hav- 
ing been  removed,  tbe  cart  drew  nearer 
to  the  village,  but  soon  again  came  to  a 
stand-still.  All  the  Sheikhs  were  now 
summarily  degraded  from  their  rank  and 
honours,  and  a  weak  ragged  boy  having 
been  dressed  up  in  tawdry  kerchiefs,  and 
invested  with  a  cloak,  was  pronounced 
by  Hormuzd  to  be  the  only  fit  chief  for 
snob  puny  men.  The  cart  moved  for- 
wards, until  the  ropes  gave  way,  under 
the  new  excitement  caused  by  this  re- 
flection upon  the  character  of  the  Arabs. 
When  that  had  subsided,  and  the  presence 
of  the  youthful  Sbeikh  no  longer  en- 
couraged his  subjects,  he  was  as  sum- 
marily deposed  as  he  had  been  elected, 
and  a  grey  beard  of  ninety  waa  raised  to 
the  dignity  in  his  stead.  He  had  bia 
turn;  then  the  most  unpopular  of  the 
Sheikhs  were  compelled  to  lie  down  oo 
the  ground,  that  the  groaning  wheela 
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might  |IU8  oTer  them,  Uk«  the  car  of 
Juggernaat  over  Us  ToUrief.  With 
jelU,  shrieks,  and  wild  antics^  the  cart 
was  drawn  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
prostrate  men.  As  a  last  resource  I 
seized  a  rope  myself,  and  with  shonts  of 


defiance  between  the  different  tribex, 
who  were  divided  into  separate  parties 
and  pulled  against  each  other,  and, 
amidst  the  deafening  tahlel  of  the  women, 
the  lion  was  at  length  fairly  brought  to 
the  water's  edge." 


ANECDOTES  OF  COURAGE.* 


Sim  JoHH  PcntOELL,  at  the  time" the  ad- 
Tenture  occurred,  was  residing  at  High- 
fort,  in  Ireland,  when,  on  the  11th  of 
March  1812,  after  he  had  retired  to  rest, 
he  beard  some  noise  outside  the  window 
of  his  parlour.  He  slept  on  the  ground 
floor,  in  a  room  immediately  adjoining 
the  parlour.  There  was  a  door  from  one 
room  into  the  other ;  but  this  having  been 
found  inconvenient,  and  there  being 
another  passage  from  the  bed*room  more 
oommodtoua,  it  was  nailed  up,  and  some 
of  the  furniture  of  the  parlour  placed 
against  it.  Shortly  after,  Sir  John  heard 
the  noise  in  the  front  of  his  house,  the 
windows  of  his  parlour  were  dashed  in, 
and  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  feet  of 
the  robbers  in  leaping  from  the  windows 
down  into  the  parlour,  appeared  to  indi- 
cate a  gang  not  less  than  fourteen  in 
number.  He  immediately  got  out  of  bed, 
and  the  first  determination  he  took  being 
to  make  resistance,  it  was  with  no  small 
mortification  that  he  reflected  upon  the 
unarmed  condition  in  which  he  was 
placed,  being  destitute  of  a  single  weapon 
of  the  ordinary  sort.  In  this  state  he 
spent  little  time  in  deliberation,  as  it 
almost  immediately  occurred  to  him,  that 
having  supped  in  the  bedchamber  on  that 
night,  a  knife  had  been  left  there,  and  he 
instantly  proceeded  to  grope  in  the  dark 
for  the  weapon,  which  he  found  before 
the  door  leading  from  the  parlour  Into 
the  bedchamber  had  been  broken  open. 
While  he  stood  in  calm  but  resolute  ex- 
pectation that  the  progress  of  the  robbers 
would  soon  lead  them  to  the  bedchamber, 
he  heard  the  furniture  which  had  been 
placed  against  the  nailed-up  door  ex- 
pediticrasly  displaced,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  door  was  burst  open.  The 
moon  shone  with  great  brightness,  and 
when  the  door  was  thrown  open,  the  light, 
streaming  in  through  three  large  windows 
in  the  parlour,  aflorded  Sir  John  a  view 
which  might  have  made  a  less  intrepid 
spirit,  or  one  possessing  less  presence  of 
mind,  not  a  little  apprefaKBnsive.  His  bed- 
room was  darkened  to  excess  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shutters  of  the  windows,  as 
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well  as  the  curtains,  being  closed ;  and 
thus,  while  he  stood  enveloped  in  dark- 
ness, he  saw  standing  before  him,  by  the 
brightness  of  the  moonlight,  a  body  of 
men  well  armed  ;  and  of  those  who  were 
in  the  van  of  the  gang,  he  observed  that 
the  faces  of  a  few  were  blackened.  A  rmed 
only  with  the  table  knife,  and  with  no 
human  aid  but  a  dauntless  heart,  he  t(3ok 
his  station  by  the  side  of  the  door,  and,  in 
a  moment  after,  one  of  the  ruffians  en- 
tered from  the  parlour  into  the  dark 
room.  Instantly  upon  advancing,  Sir 
John  struck  him  with  his  weapon.  Upon 
receiving  this  thrust  the  marauder  retired 
into  the  back  parlour,  crying  out,  with 
blasphemous  expressions,  that  he  was 
killed.  Shortly  ailer,  another  advanced, 
who  was  received  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  he  also  staggered  back  into  the  par- 
lour, crying  out  that  he  was  wounded. 
A  Voice  from  the  outside  now  gave  orders 
to  fire  into  the  dark  room,  upon  which  a 
man  stepped  forward,  having  a  short  gun 
in  his  hand.  As  he  stood  in  the  act  to 
fire.  Sir  John  had  the  amazing  coolness 
and  presence  of  mind  to  look  at  his  in- 
tended murderer,  and  without  betraying 
any  audible  emotion  that  might  point 
out  where  he  was  standing,  he  calmly 
calculated  his  own  safety  from  the  shot 
which  was  preparing  for  him.  He  saw 
that  the  contents  of  the  piece  were  likely 
to  pass  close  to  his  breast  without  men- 
acing him  with  at  least  any  serious 
wound  ;  and  in  this  state  of  firm  and  com- 
posed expectation,  he  stood  without  flinch- 
ing until  the  piece  was  fired,  and  its  con- 
tents harmlessly  lodged  in  the  wall.  It 
was  loaded  with  a  brace  of  bullets  and 
three  slugs.  As  soon  as  the  robber  had 
fired.  Sir  John  made  a  pass  at  him  with 
ttie  knife  and  wounded  him  in  the  arm, 
which  in  a  moment  he  repeated  with 
similar  efiTect :  as  the  others  had  done,  the 
man  retired,  exclaiming  that  he  was 
wounded.  The  robbers  immediately 
rushed  forward  from  the  parlour  into  the 
dark  room,  and  then  it  was  that  Sir  John's 
mind  recognized  the  deepest  sense  of 
danger ;  not  to  be  oppressed,  however,  by 
it,  but  to  surmount  it.  He  did  not  lof>e 
a  moment  after  the  ruflSans  had  entered 
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the  room,  but  straok  at  one  of  them  and 
wounded  him,  receiving,  however,  a  blow 
on  the  head,  and  finding  himself  grappled 
with.  6ir  John  and  his  adversary  both 
fell,  and  while  they  were  on  the  ground, 
Sir  John,  thinking  that  his  thrusts  with 
the  knife  did  not  seem  to  produce  the 
effect  which  they  had  done  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  conflict,  examined  the  point 
of  his  weapon  with  his  finger,  and  found 
that  the  blade  of  it  had  bent  near  the 
point.  As  he  lay  struggling  on  the 
ground,  he  endeavoured,  but  unsuccess- 
fully, to  straighten  the  curvature  of  the 
knife ;  but  wUle  one  hand  was  employed 
in  this  attempt,  he  perceived  that  the 
gtasp  of  his  adversary  was  losing  its  con« 
straint  and  pressure;  the  limbs  of  the 
robber  were,  in  fact,  by  this  time  unnerved 
in  death.  Sir  John  found  that  the  man 
Lad  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  this  he  im- 
mediately seiatKi  and  gave  several  blows 
with  it,  his  knife  being  no  longer  service- 
able. At  length  the  robbers,  finding  that 
BO  many  of  their  party  had  been  killed  or 
wounded,  employed  themselves  in  remov- 
ing the  bodies,  and  Sir  John  took  the 
opportunity  of  retiring  a  little  apart  from 
the  house,  where  he  remained  for  a  short 
time.  He  afterwards  ventured  to  call  for 
assistance,  and  some  of  the  rufiSbins  were 
speedily  traced  and  brought  to  justice. 
During  the  whole  of  the  appalling  scene. 
Sir  John's  presence  of  mind  had  never 
forsaken  him,  and  to  this  quality  he 
largely,  under  God,  owed  bis  preservation 
on  that  memorable  night. 


In  one  ci  tlie  tliinly  peopled  dales  of 
the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  stood  a  lone 
house,  far  from  neighbours,  inhabited  by 
a  farmer  and  hia  wife.  Such  is,  or  at 
least  was  wont  to  be,  the  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  tills  district,  that  it  was  usual 
for  persons  to  go  to  bed  without  taking 
any  precautions  to  bolt  or  bar  the  doors, 
in  the  event  of  any  of  the  inmates  not 
having  come  home  at  the  usual  hour  of 
retiring  to  rest.  This  was  frequently  the 
practice  with  the  family  in  question, 
especially  on  market  days,  when  the 
farmer,  having  occasion  to  go  to  the 
nearest  town,  often  did  not  return  until 
late.  One  evening,  when  the  husband 
was  absent,  the  wife,  being  up  stairs, 
beard  some  one  open  the  door  and  enter 
the  house.  Supposing  it  to  be  her  hus- 
band, she  lay  awaice,  expecting  him  to 
come  up  stairs.  As  the  usual  time  elapsed 
and  he  did  not  come,  she  rose  and  went 
down,  when,  to  her  terror  and  aatonish- 
ment,  she  saw  a  sturdy  fellow  searching 
the  house  for  plunder.  At  the  first  view 
of  him,  as  she  afterwards  said,  she  felt 
ready  to  drop ;  but  being  naturally  cour- 


ageous, and  of  a  deeply  religfous  disposi- 
tion, she  soon  recovered  sufficient  self- 
possession  to  suppress  the  cry  which  waa 
rising  to  her  lips,  to  walk  with  apparent 
firmness  to  a  chair  which  stood  on  one 
side  of  the  fire-place,  and  seat  herself  in 
it.  The  marauder  immediately  seated 
himself  in  another  chair  which  stood 
opposite,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her 
with  a  most  savage  expression.  Her 
courage  was  almost  spent ;  but  recollect- 
ing herself,  she  put  up  a  prayer  to  the 
Almighty  for  protection,  and  threw  her- 
self upon  His  providence,  for  **  vain  waa 
tlie  help  of  man.**  She  immediately  felt 
her  courage  revive*  and  looked  stedfutlj 
at  the  ruffian,  who  now  drew  a  large  clasp- 
knife  from  his  pocket,  opened  it,  and, 
with  a  murderous  expression  in  hia  eyee» 
appeared  ready  to  spring  upon  her.  8be» 
however,  shewed  no  visible  emotion,  but 
continued  to  pray  earnestly,  and  to  look 
on  the  man  with  calm  seriousness.  He 
rose,  glanced  first  at  her,  then  at  the> 
knife  \  again  he  seemed  to  hesitate^  and 
wiped  the  weapon  upon  his  hand;  then 
once  more  glanced  at  her,  she  all  the 
while  continuing  to  sit  calmly,  calling 
earnestly  upon  God.  Suddenly  a  panic 
appeared  to  seise  him;  he  Uenclied 
beneath  her  still,  fixed  gaze,  closed  bis 
knife,  and  went  out.  At  a  single  spring 
she  reached  the  door,  shot  tlie  bolt  with 
a  convulsive  rapidity,  and  fell  senseless 
on  the  floor.  When  she  recovered,  she 
recognized  her  husband's  well-known 
step  at  the  door,  and  heard  him  calling 
out  in  surprise  at  finding  it  fastened. 
Hising,  she  admitted  him,  and  in  tonea 
tremulous  with  agitation  and  gratitude, 
told  him  of  her  danger  and  deliveraaoe. 

A  poor  miner  in  Cornwall  waa  down 
with  another  miner  sinking  a  shaft.  In 
pursuit  of  tliat  obscure  la^ur  they  were 
blasting  the  solid  rock.  They  had  placed 
in  the  rock  a  large  charge  of  powder,  and 
fixed  their  ftisee  so  that  it  could  not  be 
extricated.  .Their  proper  course  waa  to 
cut  the  fusee  with  a  knife;' then  one 
should  ascend  in  their  bucket,  the  other 
wait  till  their  bucket  came  down  again ; 
then  get  into  it,  ignite  the  fusees,  give 
the  signal,  and  so  be  at  the  top  of  the 
shaft  before  the  explosion.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  they  negligenUy  cut  the 
fusee  with  a  stone  and  a  blunt  iron  instru- 
ment. Eire  was  struck;  the  fusee  waa 
hissing ;  they  both  dashed  to  the  bucket 
and  gave  the  signal.  The  man  above 
attempted  in  vain  to  move  the  windlasa. 
One  could  escape ;  both  could  not,  and 
delay  was  death  to  both.  Our  miner 
looked  for  a  moment  at  his  comrade,  ao4 
slipping  firom  the  bucket,  said,  *'  Escape  1 
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I  ihaU  be  in  hearen  in  a  mioute.*'  The 
backet  sped  up  the  shaft.  The  man  was 
safe;  eager  to  watch  the  fate  of  his 
deliTerer,  he  bent  to  hear.  Just  then  the 
explosion  rambled  below ;  a  splinter  came 
up  the  abaft  aad  struck  bim  on  the  farow« 
Tlie7  soon  began  to  barrow  among  the 
&Uen  rock  xo  extricate  the  corpse.  At 
last  they  heard  a  voice.  Their  friend  was 
yet  alire  I  They  readied  him ;  the  pieces 
of  ndk  bad  roofed  bim  otot;  he  was 
withoat  ininry  or  sefateh.  All  be  could 
t«U  wa%  that  at  the  moment  bis  friend 
was  gone  he  sat  down,  lifted  a  piece  of 
rock,  and  held  it  before  his  eves.  When 
asked  what  induced  him  to  let  the  other 
escape,  he  replied,  **  I  knew  n^  soul  was 
Mfe—I  was  not  so  sure  about  hu/*  "  I 
look,"  adds  the  writer  who  narrates  this 
incident,—"  I  k)ok  at  Peter  the  Great, 
who,  to  build  a  city  called  by  his  own 
name^  sacrificed  a  hundred  thousand 
men;  and  at  this  poor  miner,  wbo^  to 
•ave  the  aonl  of  his  comrade,  sat  tbeve  to 
be  blasted  to  pieces;  and lask  you  wbioh 
of  the  two  is  the  hero  ?** 


CGUUaTIAHXTT  THB  TRUE  OIVILIZBB 
or  HAN. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  Re- 
port of  the  Wesleyan  Missions  in  S'eejee : 
— Hie  war  which  has  occasioned  so  much, 
aad  so  just  nneasiaesa,  has  been  brought 
to  a  happy  terminatioa;  and  the  king, 
by  his  forbearance  and  generosity  in  the 
hour  of  triumph,  and  by  the  practical 
wisdom  of  other  parts  of  his  conduct, 
has  eminently  adorned  bis  Christian  pro- 
fession. The  chieft  of  the  fort,  called 
Motmmf  having  first  notified  their  inten- 
tion to  submit  a  day  was  appointed  to 
receive  their  submission ;  and  as  the  cus- 
tom of  the  nation  is  to  destroy  the  van- 
quished, the  missionaries  thought  it  right 
to  be  present  at  the  oeremooy,  that  tbey 
might  intercede  for  the  captives  if  needful. 
Bat  their  good  offices  were  not  required, 
for  the  kiof  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed^ 


that  he  did  not  intend  to  take  tnm  these 
chiefs  either  their  lives*  their  dignity,  or 
their  lands;  but  that  he  f^ly  forgave 
them  ibr  the  sake  of  lotu  alone.  The  par- 
doned chiefs  returned  from  the  assembly 
to  the  king's  house,  €md  thai  Mome  ui^t 
they  raumncmi  hetUheniam,  and  at  thajjumly 
prayer  (^King  Creorge^for  th»  first  time  in 
their  Uvet,  tkey  bowed  Ae  hnee  to  the  Lard 
Jeaus,  More  than  a  hundred  persons  fol- 
lowed their  example,  when  Mr.  West 
Tinted  the  fort  a  fow  dqrs  afterwardi. 

In  the  month  of  October  a  great  coun- 
cil was  held,  at  which  all  the  ruling  chiefs 
were  present,  and  many  very  important 
regulations  were  enacted.  The  following 
extraots  will  speak  for  themselves:^ 
The  system  of  taba  is  abolished.  All 
slaves  are  hereby  set  at  liberty,  and  no 
man  is  to  keep  a  slave  or  other  person  in 
bondage.  All  persons  are  to  dress  mo- 
destly and  becomingly.  All  crime  will 
be  punished,  and  the  laws  already  printed 
are  to  be  enforced  thnmghoat  the  land. 
All  chiefs  apd  notables  are  to  be  respected. 
All  children  are  to  be  seat  to  school  .  . 
for  on  this  depends  the  future  welfiBO^ 
of  our  nation. 


AMOTHxaa  ▲nviox. 

If  I  were  talking  to  my  own  daughtM; 
I  would  entreajt  h^  never  to  allow  her> 
aelf  to  dwell  upon  marriage  as  the  object 
of  life. 

Dignity  and  delicacy  sink,  I  cannot  say 
how  sadly  andhowrapidly,  when  once  that 
idea  takes  possession  of  the  mind;  and  for 
happiness^  there  ia  not  a  more  miserable 
being  in  existence  than  a  woman  past 
the  first  excitement  of  youth,  aiming  at 
being  married,  for  the  sake  of  being  mar- 
ried. She  becomes  more  and  more  dis- 
satisfied and  enviocis,  and  neglcctfal  of 
pxeeent  dvtisa.  Hay  ya«  never  become 
what  I  have  aeen  ottes»  solely  from  the 
indulgence  of  this  one  false  degrading 
principle  l-^Ssperknce  of  Life, 


SleIt0ioM  fttiti  fiHiMimuacs  intrlKgnire* 


THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  IN  THE  MISSION-FIELD— IW3-53. 


It  is  delightful  to  observe  the  growing 
feeling  among  Christians  of  the  duty  of 
communicating  the  truth  to  others.  Not 
only  is  the  circle  enlarged  of  those  wha 
yield  a  practical  reverence  and  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  suggestions  of  a  sincere 
beUef}  but  the  Christian  hearty  beating 


with  a  daily  incieaoe  of  warmth  and 
vigour,  sends  forth  the  messengers  of 
life  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth, 
while  its  efibrts  of  love  descend,  at  the 
same  time,  with  purifying  enefgy,  into 
lower  and  lower  deptha  of  the  moral  de- 
pravity and  oorruptieii  which  sunoond 
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U8  at  home.  A  popnlar  historian,  in  a 
recent  publication,  has  expressed  regret 
that  the  means  employed  in  the  pro- 
secution of  Foreign  Missions  have  not 
been  devoted  to  the  work  of  reclaiming 
the  demoralized  ranks  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen. But  he  who  acknowledges  the 
claims  of  the  heathen  afar  off,  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  Christian  if  he  shuts  out  from 
bis  regards  the  ignorant  and  unconrerted 
who  are  his  countrymen,  and,  it  may  be, 
his  neighbours ;— nor  were  the  efforts  for 
the  evangelization  of  our  own  country 
ever  more  earnest,  or  eztcnsiye,  or  cost- 
ly, than  during  the  widest  develop- 
ment of  missionary  enterprise  in  other 
lands.  It  is  the  same  spirit  which  sus- 
tains both, — the  spirit  which  carried 
Paul  into  Asia  Minor  and  Macedonia, 
while  in  Judea  the  Gospel  was  strug- 
gling into  birth.  Nor  would  the  cause 
of  the  Gospel  suffer  abroad  only,  were 
the  objection  to  Foreign  Missions  to  pre- 
vail ;  such  a  restriction  would  evince  a 
narrowness,  or,  rather,  failure  of  Christ- 
ian principle  and  Christian  love,  under 
which  the  Home  Mission  also  must  in- 
evitably wither  and  decay. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember,  that  forty 
years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  the 
Church  of  Scotland  engaged  in  the  first 
of  her  Schemes, — viz.,  that  for  extending 
Fdacation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much 
must  have  been  done  before,  and  with 
an  unostentatious  benevolence,  which  we 
would  do  well  to  consider,  and  keep  in 
mind.  But  the  adoption  of  the  cause  by 
the  Church,  and  her  stedfast  and  system- 
atic prosecution  of  it,  gave  an  authorized 
character  and  solidity  to  the  work,  fa- 
vourable to  its  progress,  and  to  its  per- 
manent usefulness.  The  same  consider- 
ations, no  doubt,  were  of  material  service 
when  the  other  Schemes  were  instituted, 


in  imparting  concentration  and  increased 
effect  to  efforts  which  before  had  neces- 
sarily been  isolated  and  feeble. 

The  Missionary  labours  of  the  Church 
of  ScoUand  are  directed  to  four  great 
objects,— viZi, 

1.  The  evangelical  culture  of  such 
districts  at  home  as  are  not  over- 
taken by  her  institutions  and  or- 
ganization as  a  National  Charch. 

2.  The  preservation  of  a  pure  fiuth, 
and  of  religious  habits,  among  our 
expatriated  fellow-countrymen  in 
the  Colonies. 

3.  The  conversion  of  the  Jews;  and» 

4.  The  conversion  of  the  heathen. 
The  first  of  these  objects,— viz.,  the 

spread  of  the  Gospel  at  home,— is  pro- 
secuted by  three  Committees  of  the 
General  Assembly,  each  of  which  devotes 
its  attention  to  one  of  these  Schemes  or 
objects,— viz., 

1.  £rfi«caftVm.— Providing  the  means, 
and  improving  the  quality,  of  in- 
struction to  children  not  benefit- 
ted by  the  parish  schools. 

2.  7%e  Home  Mistim.—To  aid  in  pro- 
viding religious  ordinances  where 
the  parish  chureh  is  not  avail- 
able. 

3.  The  endowment  of  newchnrehes, 
by  providing  a  permanent  stipend 
for  the  minister. 

The  object  of  this  review  is  to  state 
briefly  what  has  been  done  by  each 
Scheme  during  the  year  ending  in  May 
1853,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  they 
claim  an  enlarged  support. 
Educatiow. 

The  Committee  has  maintained,  by  its 
direct  aid,  and  by  stimulating  the  be- 
nevolence of  others,  during  last  year,  179 
Schools;  through  which  instruction  has 
been  imparted  to  nearly  18,000  children, 
as  follows,— -viz., 


Schools. 

PopUi  enroUftd.  Other  pnpili  on 

Sabbath. 

Together. 

In  Highlands)    .^^ 
and  Islands,  ]■  *-*" 

9438 

*• 

538 

... 

... 

In  Lowlands,        43 

4464 

... 

886 

••• 

•.• 

Female  )              , . 
Schools,;             ** 

950 

.. 

167 

... 

... 

Edinburgh           1  , 
Normal  School]^ 

634 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Glasgow  do.,          1 

936 

1591 

... 

179 

16,822 

17,913  together 
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Of  the  Highland  schools,  48  are  in 
parishes,  which  Tary  in  length  from 
twenty  to  seyenty  mUes ;  72  are  in  par- 
ishes of  which  the  length  is  fifteen 
miles  or  more.  The  ayerage  population 
of  those  parishes  is  about  3000.  Other 
schook  are  in  parishes  dirided  by  arms 
of  the  aea,  or  consisting  of  detached 
islands,  as  in  the  Hebrides,  and  Orkney 
and  Shetland. 

At  13  of  the  Highland  schools,  the 
teachers  recelTed  no  remuneration  last 
year  from  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
the  popils.  In  104  of  these  schools,  the 
feet  and  equivalents  (value  in  fuel,  la- 
bour, &c.)  amounted,  upon  an  average, 
to  L.5,  9s.  lO^d.  to  each  school ;  but  in 
62  of  these  the  average  was  so  low  as 
L.a,  12s.  2d.  The  average  of  fees  and 
equivalents  for  each  pupil  waa  Is.  4id. 
a-year. 

The  schools  in  the  Lowlands,  although 
in  regions  of  less  extreme  destitution,  are 
yet  planted  among  those  whose  slender 
means  would  exclude  their  children  from 
iostmction,  unless  the  main  buiden  of  the 
expense  were  borne  by  others.  The  fees 
in  these  amoant,  on  an  average,  to  L.20, 
9s.  0|d.  each ;  and  for  each  pupil,  48.  0|d. 
a-year. 


And  in  each  of  the  14  female  schools 
(which  are  in  nine  difi^erent  counties)  the 
fees,  &c,  amount  to  L.IO,  28.  4^d.  upon 
an  average,  and  38.  3d.  a-year  for  each 
pupil. 

These,  then,  0  reader!  are  the  children 
of  indigence,  rescued  in  thousands,  by 
this  scheme  of  benevolence,  from  ignor- 
ance— generally  the  inevitable  daughter 
of  poverty, — and,  it  may  be  hoped,  from 
other  sore  attendant  ills.  They  have  here 
discovered  the  imperishable  treasures  of 
grace ;  and  may  we  not  trust  that  they 
are  also  receiving  a  moral  impulse  and 
elevation,  which  may  enable  them,  in 
this  world,  to  rise  superior  to  the  heri- 
tage of  privation  to  which  they  were 
bom? 

The  Education  Scheme  is  not  only  the 
dispenser  of  its  own  charity,  but,  by  its 
operations,  it  awakens  the  zeal,  and  calls 
forth  the  benevolence,  of  others, — chiefly 
of  heritors  and  others  locally  interested, 
— whose  contributions  are,  at  the  same 
time,  a  guarantee  of  the  reality  of  the 
educational  exigencies  in  the  locality  of 
each  schooL  This  is  shewn  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  :— 


The  Taaeh«n  during  last  year  In  the  Highland  Schools.    Lowland  Schools. 

Beodved  Arom  the  Committee,     .       L.2707    6    8       L.538    0    0 
„       from  Heritors,  or  others^ 

locally  connected,  in  ;        i  goo    5    a 

money,  or  value  of  ac- [ 

commodatlons,  &c.,    J 
„       in  fees  or  equivalents,    .  642  16    8 

n       from  Privy  Council  grants,       498  10    0 


427  10    8 

839  11     8 
240     0     0 


Female 
Scboola. 

L.97    0    0 


76    0     0 

132     8     5 
8     6    8 


L.5448  19    0       L.2045    2    4       L.313  15     1 


Thus,  in  every  cUss  of  these  schools  an 
additional  sum  is  called  into  operation 
more  than  equal  to  that  paid  by  the 
Committee;  so  that  every  contribution 
to  the  Scheme  is  the  means  (tf  employing 
more  than  the  double  of  itself  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor. 

All  the  schools  are  attended  by  child- 
ren of  various  religious  denominations; 
and  this  pleasing  feature  is  becoming 
more  marked  in  certain  districts. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Normal 
Schools,  presently  to  be  noticed,  the 
standard  of  education  in  these  schools  is 
rising.  English  grammar  is  taught  in 
them  all,  Gaelic  reading  in  most,  and 
book-keeping  in  some.  Considerably 
more  than  half  the  pupils  learn  writing, 
Dearly  a  half  arithmetic,  and  more  than 


a  third  geography,  while  Latin  and 
mathematics  are  also  taught.  Some  pro- 
gress has  been  made  likewise  towards 
the  introduction  of  agricultural  or  in- 
dustrial instruction. 

But  here,  as  in  the  schools  of  Scotland 
generally,  the  Bible  is  the  centre  and  life 
of  the  instruction ;  and  the  satisfactory 
condition  of  this  essential  element  is  at- 
tested by  ministers  and  presbyteries. 

The  Convener  and  Secretary  of  the 
Conunittee  also  visit  the  schools  occasion- 
ally,.~.an  arrangement  which  every  en- 
lightened friend  of  education  must  regard 
as  vitally  important  to  their  wellbeing 
and  advancement. 

But  the  Church  has  not  only  taken 
care  that  these  schools  should  be  insti- 
tuted and  taught,— she  desires  and  has 
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lued  means  to  Mcure  that  they  shall  be 
loell  taught    These  means  are  the 

Normal  Schools 
in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  for  training 
teachers. 

126  teachers— 70  male  and  56  female — 
were  admitted  to  these  seminaries  during 
the  year ;  60  on  the  free  list,  after  com- 
paratire  trial,  who  are  maintained  and 
instructed  at  the  Committee's  expense, 
ezoepting  that  the  Frlyy  Council  pro- 
Tides  for  soTen  of  them,  who  are  Queen's 
scholars.  The  other  76  maintain  them* 
seWes,  and  are  instructed  on  pigment  of 
a  moderate  fee. 

The  contribution  receired  from  Qor- 
emment  in  support  of  the  Normal  Schools 
is  now  dependent,  in  part,  upon  the  num* 
ber  of  students  who  receive  the  certiflcaite 
upon  ezamication.  By  this  criterion  a 
larger  payment  has  been  secured  to  the 
Church,  for  the  bygone  year,  than  would 
have  accrued  under  the  prOTious  arrange- 
ment. 

18  male  and  20  female  teachers  have 
passed  the  Government  examination  this 
year,  and  so  obtained  the  certificate,  which 
qualifies  for  receiving  augmentation  of 
salary.  There  are  now  50  teachers  of 
Assembly  Schools  entitled  to  such  aug- 
mentation. 

The  Committee  have  assented  to  a  pro- 
posal by  the  Privy  Council  Committee 
on  Kducation  to  appoint  an  inspector  of 
drawing  in  the  Normal  Schools. 

The  cost  of  the  Normal  Schools  during 
the  year,  was,  for  Edinburgh,  L.ia63, 1 1  s. 
lO^d. ;  and  Glasgow,  L.1386,  19s.  3d. 
Aim  deducting  the  fees  paid  by  students 
and  pupils,  and  the  Government  aid,  a 
large  proportion  of  tlrase  sums  must  be 
defr'ayed  out  of  the  Committee's  frmds. 

Mr.  Davidson,  late  Beotor  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Normal  School,  having  been  pro- 
moted to  a  ministerial  charge,  Mr.  James 
Currie  has  been  appointed  hia  sueeessor« 

The  income  this  year  haa  sufiBbed  for 
the  expenditure,  with  a  balance  of  L.92, 
8s«  24d.  over,  which  only  helpe,  however, 
to  compensate  the  deficiency  of  the  for- 
mer year. 

The  Committee's  Report  contauw  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mv«  Macfie,  that 
liberal  beaelisctor  of  the  Church's  schemes 
of  benevoleooe*  Mr.  Macfie  bequeathed 
to  this  Scheme  L.UOO,  not  inchided  in 
the  year's  aoeovnts. 

There  is  an  earnest  and  welUfonnded 
pleading  for  increased  liberality  on  the 
part  of  the  Church's  members.  The 
Committee  is  forced  to  send  away^  ud- 
ftided,  many  applicants,  because  the  in- 
come hardy  sufiloes  to  sustain  the  schools 
already  en  the  Scheme.  It  is  surely  a 
small  boon  for  the  Church  to  crave,  that 


the  Church  oolleotions»  now  ammmting 
to  about  L.3000  a^year,  be  increaaed  to 
L.600a.  If  we  consider,  on  the  one  hand, 
how  altogether  trifling  would  be  the  oust 
of  such  an  increase  to  individual  mem- 
bers ;  and  on  the  otha  hand,  how  incal- 
cttiably  important  are  the  interests  of 
thousands  of  immortal  beings^  whose 
spiritual  benefit  it  is  desired  thus  to  pro* 
mote,  we  may  well  wonder  that  such  an 
appeal  should  so  often  have  proved  un- 
availing. Let  each  member  of  the  Church 
place  him  or  herself  in  the  position  of  a 
child  whose  eduoatlon,  whose  ability  to 
read  the  Bible,  is  now  hanging  in  the  scale 
of  uncertainty ;  and  then  let  the  qaestion 
be  asked,  In  what  light,  with  a  judgment 
fully  enlightened,  would  they  regard  the 
zeal  or  vitality,  or,  indeed,  the  sincerity, 
of  a  great  professhig  community,  which, 
for  an  object  so  unspeakably  great, 
grudges  and  denies  a  contribution  so  in- 
considerable ? 

While»  in  the  fois^gofaig  8dMa«f  Hie 
Church  provides  for  the  godly  upbring- 
ing of  theyounsi  in  destitute  districts,  ahe 
makes  it  her  business  to  secure  also  the 
means  of  public  worship,  and  of  paatoxal 
care,  for  young  and  old,  where  the  renoie 
situation,  or  the  great  population,  calls  for 
such  provision.  The  necessity  of  such 
an  effort  for  the  outlying  parte  of  large 
parishes  is  obvious ;  and  the  evUs  to  which 
our  present  sodal  condition  gives  an  in- 
creased impetus  and  growth,  present  an 
argument  of  irresistible  force  for  prose- 
cuting this  work  with  the  greatest  vigour 
in  our  eities  and  targe  towns*  '*  That  vice 
and  crime,"  says  the  Committee,  **  ignor- 
ance and  infidelity,  intemperance,  pattper- 
ism  and  disease,  have  rapidly  increased 
of  late  years,  has  been  established  by  in- 
controyertible  statisticsl  evidence;  that 
the  most  certain  and  infallible  remedy 
foff  these  fearful  and  growing  evils^  is  the 
infliueDoe  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  laitb- 
ftiUy  brought  to  bear  by  Hia  minbteri^g 
servants  on  the  outcast  masses  off  the 
population,  will  readi^  be  acknowledged  » 
and  that  the  application  of  this  lemedj 
is  the  sacred  duty  of  the  Christian  Church, 
mast,  with  equal  readiness,  be  admitted." 
This  duty  is  discharned  through  the  i»- 
stromeatality  ef  the  Comauttee  for 

Thb  Horn  MissBoai, 
whose  labours   ase  divided  into  fovr 
branches. 

1.  Chwch  Exiensi(m^^^ruxt»Uk9%y9mt 
were  made  in  akl  of  the  erection  of  nevr 
cburchea  (l.)  at  Innellan.  in  the  uniccd 
parish  of  Dunoon  and  Kllnran,  L.S0O; 
and  (2.)  at  Benton,  a  poor  vxUage  of  .MOO 
inhabitants  in  the  parish  of  Cardroas, 
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L.60.  111606  gtanlfl  were  made  after  the 
usual  docuraentaTy  evidence,  and  under 
the  ordinary  conditions ;  both  desigrned  to 
secure^  that  the  erections  are  expedient 
and  necessary:  that  a  sufficient  effort 
will  he  made  locally,  and  otherwise,  to 
complete  the  chnrches,  and  leave  them 
fipee  of  peettQiary  burden ;  that  the  bnild- 
inga  shall  be  respectable  and  substantial ; 
and  that  they  shall,  by  proper  titles,  be 
inalienably  connected  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  These  churches  are  both 
finished. 

An  application  for  a  grant  towards  the 
erection  of  a  chapel  at  Craigrownle,  In 
the  parish  of  Roseneath,  has  been  with- 
drawn, the  parish  minister  having  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  sum  required  to 
complete  the  building  from  private  sources. 
It  is  completed  and  in  fiill  operation. 

%  Aiding  Unmdowd  Omrchu^ 
amd 

During  the  year  ended  1 5th  April  1 85a, 

grants  were  voted  in  aid  of  51  unendowed 

churches  to  the  amount  of  L.2ia5 ;  and 

towards  the  support  of  39  mission  stations, 

Ii.I467,  5s.    Besides  these,  other  grants 

had  previously  been  voted,  and  8  applica- 
tions have  been  sustained  since  the  end 

of  the  financial  year.    There  are  thus  at 

present  108  places  of  worship  receiving 

aid,  which  exceeds  L.4000  annually.    A 
Chureft.  ForM. 

lArUuOl Dftlterf, ,     250  to  60Q 

Brydftkirh,    .    .    .    AnoMi, 119  more. 

Biidgcton,     .    .   .    Bsrooj/GlaaBow,    .    .     Its     „ 

Aoldfiftld,     .    .    .    Eastwood, 40StoaOO 

Obalmert*,   .    .    •    OlMgow. 

OpenodlMljiw,  now 300 

PatUiMd,     .   •    •   Djflwt now  000 

CroMhUl..    •    •   .    KirkmiofaMl. 

VriockbeiIl^  •    •   .    Kirkden, now  900 

Bnchie lUthen. 

Just  openod,  now SOO 

St.  Mark's.    ,    ,    .    Glas^w, 360  to  500 

John  Kdoz's,     •    .    Aberdeen,  ....••  now  000 

Mossgreen,   .    .    .    DiOgetty, 240  to  338 

Lfturiston,     .    .    .    Qlugow, now  700 

The  institution  of  Sabbath  schools  in 
connexion  with  the  chapels,  gives  great 
satisfitction,  and  yields  the  most  bene- 
ficial nsnlu. 


list  is  given  in  the  Report,  and  the  aid 
consists  of  allowances  to  ministers  and 
probationers  in  charge  of  churches  and 
missionary  stations,  varying  in  each  case 
{W)m  L.S5  to  L.80, — ^the  ordinaxy  al« 
lowanee  being  L.35,  L.40,  or  L.50.  The 
propriety  of  the  grant  is  attested  by  the 
presbytery  of  the  bounds,  before  being 
allowed  by  the  Committee. 

These  churches  are  planted  among 
people  spiritually  destitute,  and  either 
regardless  or  nnable  to  provide  religious 
ordinances  for  themselves,  in  over-crowded 
towns,  or  in  rural  districts,  where,  by  dis- 
tance or  otherwise,  the  aged  and  young, 
if  not  those  in  the  vigour  of  life,  consist- 
ing of  cottars,  farm-servants,  and  agri- 
cultural labourers,  are  excluded  iiom  the 
parish  church. 

Religious  instruction  and  pastoral  super- 
intendence are  thus  secured  to  nearly 
80,000  souls,  who^  without  the  aid  of  the 
Rome  Mission,  could  not  worship  in 
God's  house,  or  eigoy  the  blessing  and 
benefit  of  a  pastor's  care. 

The  funds  have  been  relieved  this  year 
of  the  support  formerly  granted  to  the 
churches  of  Gilcomston,  Aberdeen  ;  and 
Brydekirk,  Annan,— these  having  been 
erected  into  parish  churches  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Endowment  Scheme. 

The  growth  of  the  congregations  aided 
by  this  Scheme,  is  shewn  by  the  increase 
of  many  of  them ;  among  other»*- 
Inanaseof 

130  to  100 


118 
2a7to2SS 
S3I...20O 
309  ...331 


214. 


,238 

.416 


4.  Eneotaraging  Young  Mtn, 

The  only  applications  made  this  year 
were  sustained,  and  L.15  granted  out  of 
tha  Qaalic  Fund  in  aid  of  two  students. 

Tbo  financial  condition  of  this  Scheme, 
witii  increasing  engagements,  and  a  reve- 
nue no*  Gommensurately  increasing,  occa- 
nous  th^  Committee  rnncA  dis^pattUde  and 


383  to  445 
anxiety.  Why  should  this  be?  Can  any 
philanthronist  propose  to  himself  a  chan- 
nel through  which  his  charity  will  flow 
with  more  blessed  eflects  than  here? 
— where  it  will  nourish  the  seeds  of  grace 
in  a  soil  which  must  otherwise  be  neglect- 
ed, and  give  to  those  who  have  been  bom 
to  poverty  and  lowliness,  an  interest  in 
those  heavenly  treasures  which  will  make 
them  rich  indeed,  and  for  ever. 


Although  the  importance  of  the  pro- 
vision made  by  the  Home  Mission  for 
supplying  Gospel  ordinances  cannot  be 
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over-eBtimated,  it  Is  yet  an  object  of  rital 
importance,  that  the  ministers  and  licen- 
tiates thus  employed,  should  have  their 
support  placed  upon  a  footing  less  pre- 
carious than  the  aid  of  a  charitable  fund, 
and  local  voluntary  contributions.  The 
permanent  support  of  the  ministry  from 
a  source  not  liable  to  fluctuation  or  sus- 
pension, is  manifestly  most  desirable  there, 
where  there  is  the  least  degree  of  ability 
in  tlie  people  themselves  to  support  it. 
It  is  materially  conducive  also  to  the 
successful  labours  of  the  ministers  of 
these  districts,  that  they  should  both  be 
ordained,  and  that  they  should,  in  the 
eyes  of  their  people,  enjoy  all  the  influ- 
ence and  respect  attached  to  the  full 
possession  of  the  functions  of  the  office 
of  the  holy  ministry,  by  being  members 
of  Church  courts.  For  the  latter  ob- 
ject facilities  are  afforded  by  the  bill  of 
Sir  James  Graham.  The  Church ,  is  ac- 
cordingly making  a  vigorous  effort  to 
endow  these  charges,  and  to  procure  for 
those  who  undertake  them  the  full  minis- 
teriid  status,  through  the  operations  of  her 

Endowmbstt  Scheme. 

This  gfeat  undertaking  is  prosecuted 
also  by  a  committee  under  the  Convener- 
ship  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robertson,  whose 
energetic  and  enthusiastic  administration 
has  been  attended  with  the  most  encour- 
aging success. 

The  general  principle  of  the  procedure 
is  to  draw  out  the  liberality  of  the  Church 
at  large  to  a  central  fund,  which  is  dis- 
pensed by  the  Committee  in  aid  of  local 
efforts.  A  contribution  being  instituted, 
and  privately  promoted,  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  particular  church,  the  central 
fund  supplements  the  effort  by  contribut- 
ing one-fourth,  or  one- third  of  the  entire 
sum  required,  which  is  generally  L.3000. 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  the  progress 
of  the  measure,  that  the  central  fund  be 
liberally  supported  ;  for  without  it  no 
supplement  can  be  granted;  and  if  the 
supplement  cannot  confidently  be  relied 
upon,  local  exertion  will  languish. 

The  central  treasury  having  become 
nearly  exhausted  in  1852,  an  earnest  ap- 
peal was  made  through  various  channels 
to  the  members  of  the  Church ;  and  there 
is  published,  in  the  Report  of  this  year, 
a  specimen  of  subscriptions—apart  from, 
and  in  addition  to,  church-door  collec- 
tions— made  by  thirty-seven  congrega- 
tions, varying  in  amount  from  L.1761  to 
L.IO,  2s  6d.,  and  yielding  an  aggregate 
of  nearly  L.7000.  In  some  instances, 
these  sums  are  in  addition  to  similar 
subscriptions  made  some  years  ago.  An 
interesting  contribution  of  upwards  of 
L.50,  is  that  from  the  quoad  sacra  parish 


of  Savoch— itself  recently  endowed  and 
erected  by  the  aid  o(  this  Scheme. 

This  renewal  of  liberality,  began  in 
some  parts  of  the  Church,  is  valued  at  an 
evidence  of  a  growing  interest,  on  the  part 
of  her  members,  in  their  destitute  breth- 
ren, whom  they  have  too  long  neglected. 
It  is  to  the  growth  of  this  feeling  that  the 
Committee  look  with  deure  and  with 
hope,  for  the  advancement  and  tme  soo- 
oess  of  their  work.  Their  anxiety  is,  that 
the  minister  endowed  under  their  anspioes 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  the  sole  Christian 
agent  of  his  district  or  parish ;  bat  that 
he  shall  rather  act  as  a  centre  of  impulse 
and  of  life,  to  stir  up  the  Christian  sym- 
pathies and  mutual  good  offices  of  his 
people,— each  member  having  a  r^ard  to 
the  due  discharge  of  the  function  of  loye 
incumbent  upon  him  as  a  member  of 
Christ's  body  in  his  whole  relations  and 
appointed  sphere  of  life.  The  Committee 
trust  that  one  accompaniment  and  result 
of  their  operations  is  the  propagation  of 
a  deeper  feeling  of  individual  Christian 
responsibility  among  their  subscribers 
throughout  the  Church. 

An  appeal  has  been  made  to  our  coun- 
trymen in  the  several  presidencies  of 
India,  in  consequence  of  which  a  sub- 
scription was  opened  in  Calcutta,  firom 
which  4400  rupees,  or  L.440,  was  re- 
mitted,— 2000  rupees  being  contributed- 
by  EUs  Excellency  the  Govemor^GeneraL 

Provincial  meetings,  important  in  their 
results,  were  held,  during  the  year,  in 
yarious  parts  of  Scotland ;  of  which  there 
are  particularized  one  held  at  Green- 
ock, with  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart  in 
the  chair ;  one  at  Hamilton,  presided  over 
by  His  Grace  the  Lord  High  Commission- 
er, Lord  Belhaven,  who  has  contributed 
largely  to  Uie  general  fund ;  and  another 
at  Airdrie,  where  the  chair  was  filled  by 
Mr.  Baird  of  GarUherrie,  M.P.  The 
latter  gentleman  has  undertaken,  at  his 
own  expense,  to  furnish  the  endowment 
and  other  charges  necessary  to  erect  the 
cHuich  and  district  of  Gartsherrie  into 
a  parish  church  and  parish  quoad  sacra. 
It  is  expected,  also,  as  a  result  of  the 
meetings  last  noticed,  that  in  the  course 
of  the  present  season,  not  fewer  than 
five  additional  parishes  will  be  erected, 
all  in  the  most  populous  mineral  district 
of  Lanarkshire.  The  Committee  enter- 
tain a  confident  hope  also,  that  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  will  provide  the  means  for 
erecting  the  district  of  LarkhaU  into  a 
new  parish.  The  Earl  of  Stair  has  giren 
a  large  contribution  to  the  erection  of 
Holytown,  which  is  seconded  by  others. 
Theso  successes  are  ascribed  mainly  to 
the  example  and  influence  of  Lord  Bel- 
haven  and  Mr.  Baird. 
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Mr.  Kerr  of  Middlebank,  one  of  the 
first  and  largest  coDtributors,  has  again 
subscribed  L.1000  fur  the  endowment  of 
North  orGolfdrum  Church,  Dunfermline, 
ott  condition  that  the  whole  sum  required 
be  subscribed  and  paid  into  a  bank  by 
Ist  June  1854. 

L.1400  has  been  subscribed  by  Sir 
James  Fergusson  of  Kilkerran,  to  endow 
Crossbill,  KirkmichaeL 

There  is  a  near  prospect  of  ftrnds  being 
proTided  to  endow  the  church  of  Blairin- 
gone.  Fossa  way ;  and  to  build  and  endow 
a  church  at  Auchencaim,  Berrick.  At 
loverbrothock,  St.  Vigeans,  Mrs.  Richard 
of  WoodlandSi  has  provided  a  manse, 
value  L.800,  permanently  attached  to 
the  cure,  and  there  is  a  near  prospect  of 
the  endowment  being  completed  here  also. 

The  Report  contains  the  particulars  of 
the  sums  in  the  following  abstract  of 
collections,  donations,  and  subscriptions^ 
received  or  intimated  during  the  past 
year:— Yiz^ 

Amount  of  Funds  reported  to 

last  Awembly L.1W,390  15    6 

To  which  the  following  additions 

T9  now  for  the  first  time  re. 

ported,—* 

1.  Chnrch-Door 

CoUc^tioos,     .    L.S540    8  lU 
3.  Parish  nnd  Con- 

jeregstionsl  Sab. 

Bcriptions,  Sec, 

3.  SulMcriptions 

and  Donations,  395    4  10 

4.  Contribations 

in  money 
towards  Kn- 
dowinent  of 
particular 
chnrches.  and 
to  local  funds, 
exciuslTe  of 
XDbney  receir- 
cd  in  Olas. 
ipow  and  other 
places  not  re. 
ported, — 

(1.)  Dumfries  r St. 

Mary's.)  L.2500  0  0 
(2  )  NewhavenSOOU  0  u 
{i  )  Wiahaw- 

town  .    .    2400  0  0 
(4.)  West 
Church.  Aird> 
rie.  including 
manse.  .    .    l>080  0  0 
(5.)  Clerkston, 

faicluding 

manse,  .  1360  0  0 
(6.)  Holytowu, 

including 

roaoM,  .  960  0  0 
(7  )  Lauripston, 

Glasgow,  400  0  0 
(S.)  Ladhopti.  442  0  0 
(9  )  Colonaaj. 

including 

manse  .  1120  0  0 
(10.)  Sundry 

chapels  in 

Presbytery 
of  Qrcenock.  3000  0  0 

Forwd.,  I..16,162  0  0    9825  oTT*   10t,390  15  6 


Forwd.  L.16,IC2  0  0  9625 

In  addition  to 
▼arious  sums 
for  other  cha- 
pels, amount* 
Cgto,  .  .  787  15)1 
*  W.89 

5.  Value  of  permanent 
annuities  by  heritors, 
and  of  rsiatiTe  boild- 

(1.)  'crossbill,  (Ayr- 
shire,) value  of  tnnuity 


0  llA  102,390  15  6 


15  U 


ofL.50.  .    L1400 
Value  of  manse,  000 
(2.)  Auchen- 
caim. Rerrick, 
Tslue  of  annual 
sums  amount- 
ing to  L.50.    1400 
(3.)  Aberbroth. 
ock,  Talue  of 

800 


0    0 


0   0 


-4100   0   0 


-30.884  16  101 


L.133,275  12    4} 

The  following  is  a  list  (1,)  of  the 
chapels  T?hich  have  been  already  erected 
into  parish  churches  quoad  Macro ;  (2,)  of 
those  which  are  now  before  the  Court  of 
Tcinds,  the  requisite  endowment  being 
proTided  for  every  church  in  the  two 
classes;  (3,)  of  those  ready  to  enter 
Court,  for  which  the  amount  of  endow- 
ment has  been  obtained  ;  an*  (4,)  of 
iliose  for  which  endowments  are  in  pro- 
gress, and  have  been  partially  obtained  :— 
1.  Churches  Erected. 
Ardrossan. 

St.  Bernard's,  Edinburgh. 
Hound  wood. 
Savoch,  Aberdeenshire. 
5.  St.  Andrew's,  Dunfermline. 
St.  Columba's,  Glasgow. 
Enzie,  Banffshire. 
Brydekirk,  Dumfrieseliire. 
St  Matthew's,  Glasgow. 
10.  Gilcomstou.  Aberdeen. 
Tenandry,  Blair- Athol. 
Camelon,  Falkirk. 
New  Pitsligo,  Aberdeenshire. 
2.  Churches  now  in  CourL 
Edgerston,  Jedburgh. 
15.  Cumlodden,  Inverary. 
St.  Peter's,  Glasgow. 
Norriston. 

St.  Mary's,  Dumfries. 
Bridgeton,  Glasgow. 
20.  Laurieston,     do. 
3.  Churches  for  which  Endowment  secured^ 
and  ready  to  enter  Court. 
Gartsherrie. 

Crosshill,  (Kirkmichael.) 
Newhaven. 
Wishawtown. 
25.  West  Church,  Airdrie. 
Newark. 

KewingtOQ,  Edinburgh. 
ColoDsay. 
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4.  ChmiheMfar  «^UeA  EndammaiU  an  im 
pngrest^  and  have  been  partial^  «6- 
tained. 

Auchencairn, 
30.  BlairiogoDe. 

Fieherton. 

Oban. 

Strathkinnesfl. 

Largoward. 
35.  HolytowD. 

Clerkfiton. 

Ladhope. 

Cairaryan. 

Baigrennan. 
40.  FullartoD. 

Auldfield. 

Alezandria. 

Particle. 

SpittalofGlenthee. 
45.  Qlengairn. 

North  Churdi,  Danfermline. 

Pathhead. 

St.  Jamei',  Forfar. 

Kingston,  Go?an« 
50.  InTerallochy. 

Kininnumt. 

Tarbert. 

Glenrinnis. 

Coffiack. 
55.  South  Chnrdh,  Euriemnir. 

MeWille  Church,  Mootrae. 

Inyerbrothock. 

Portlethen. 

North  £sk. 
60.  Pai8ley*Chnrchei. 

Aberdeen    do. 

Boslin  ChapeL 
The  following  chapels  have  been  erect- 
ed, or  are  in  course  of  erection,  quoad 
omnia : — 

Shettleston,  Glasgow. 

Calton,  do. 

65.  Maiyhilly         do. 

Teviothead,  Jedburgh. 

West  Church,  Dalkeith. 

Ardoch,  Auchterarder. 

Spriogbum,  Glasgow. 
In  its  conclusion,  the  Report,  while  ex- 
pressing gratitude  to  God  for  the  measure 
of  success  attained,  points  out  that  it  is 
but  a  small  part  of  this  great  work  that 
has  yet  been  accomplished.  It  refers  to 
the  remote  districts  of  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  supplied  with  spiritual  instruc- 
tion only  by  a  few  miserably  paid  cate- 
chists  and  missionaries,  and  suggests  as 
an  enterprise  worthy  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  to  oonTert  all  the  more  import- 
ant royal  bounty  mission  districts  into 
proper  parishes.  "If  we  look  again  to 
our  large  towns,  how  many  are  the  doses, 
and  lanes,  and  blind  ailevs,  and  with 
what  myriads  of  human  beings  are  they 
crowded,  which  are  still  Tirtually  eztra- 
parochia],— the  Church  having  nolabourer 


employed  in  them  whom  she  can  make 
ve^NMirihle  ibr  the  tpirituid  condition  of 
their  occupants?  These  things  ought 
not  80  to  be.  The  voice  of  the  watch- 
men of  Zion  ought  to  be  heard,  b^ging, 
nay,  imploring,  hdpfrom  every  accessible 
quarter.  .  .  .  Theneoessitiesof  our  pop- 
ulous mineral  districts  are  not  less  great 
than  those  of  our  large  towns ;  and  they 
are  evidently  increasing  in  a  ratio  yet 
more  rapid.  Ironworks  of  great  extent 
are  springing  up  in  many  diflhrent  parts 
of  the  oount^ ;  and  it  is  not  the  tendency 
merely,  but  tiiie  immediately  necessary 
effect,  of  eadi  to  surround  itself  with  a 
population  generally  of  sufficient  amount 
to  occupy  the  undivided  labours  of  a 
Christian  pastor.  How  urgent,  then,  is 
the  call  made  on  those  presl^eries, 
within  whose  bounds  such  works  have 
been  erected,  or  are  now  in  course  of 
erection,  to  be  up  and  doing!  Every  day 
ought  to  be  precious  to  tlMm ;  and  they 
ought  to  be  aeeply  impressed  with  thecon- 
viction,  that,  on  tiie  fidelity  and  diligence 
with  which  they  ^ali  meet  the  increaaed 
responsibilities  devolved  on  them,  wUl  de- 
pend, in  no  mean  degree^  the  stability^  and 
prosperity  alike  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
country.  They  will  learn,  and  we  may 
all  learn,  that  what  are  usually  reckooei 
impossibilities,  are,  for  the  most  part,  but 
such  difficulties  as,  sooner  or  later,  shall 
be  compelled  .to  give  way  before  an  ener- 
getic and  resolutely  nuuntained  purpose. 
Be  but  this  purpose  formed  by  it,  in  the 
strength  of  God,  and  with  a  single  eye  to 
the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  His 
kingdom,  and  there  is  no  presbytery  in 
the  Church,  by  whatever  difficulties  it 
may  be  beset  in  providing  tux  the  spirit- 
ual necessities  of  an  increiwed  population, 
that  shall  not  find  for  itself;  out  of  those 
difficulties,  a  triumphant  issue.  And  let 
the  whole  Church  only  give  itself  thus  to 
God,  and  stand  resolved,  in  humUe  and 
prayerful  dependence  on  the  aids  of  His 
grace,  to  carry  home  the  Gospel  of  the 
kingdom  to  every  neglected  hamlet,  aiul 
hearth,  and  heart  in  Scotland ;  and  your 
Committee  will  hold  fast  the  confidence, 
that  it  will  soon  again  be  visited  with  the 
days  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  Hi^h, 
and  with  the  times  of  re&eshiilg  flrom  the 
presence  of  the  Lord." 

Such,  then,  are  the  three  great  Schemea 
by  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  ia  ear- 
nestly prosecuting  the  work  of  what,  in 
the  true  and  enlarged  sense,  is  her  Hom  k 
Mxssioxr.  We  proceed  to  Boliee  the 
procedure  of  the  three  Schemes  whoso 
operations  extend  beyond  the  limits  ot 
Scotland. 

{To  be  oonHnwd,) 
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"PERILS  IN  THE  SEA." 
2  Cor*  xi.  26. 

▲   WORD  TO  LANDSMEN  IN  BEHALF   OF  SKAlfEN. 


"  In  deaths  oft.  Of  the  Jews  fi^e  times 
reeeiv«d  I  forty  stripes  sa^e  one.  Thrice 
vas  I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I 
stoned,  thrice  I  suflbred  shipwreck,  a 
night  and  a  day  I  ha^e  been  in  the  deep ; 
in  jonmejings  often,  in  perils  of  waters, 
in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine 
own  countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen, 
is  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the 
vOderness,  in  perils  in  trb  sea,  in 
perils  among  false  brethren ;  in  weariness 
and  pdnfalness,  in  watchings  often,  in 
inmger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in 
eoid  and  nakedness." 

What  a  catalogue  of  sufferings !  What 
brief  but  emphatic  allusions  to  a  long  life 
of  singular  and  unequalled  adTenture! 
What  a  biography  we  should  posaesa, 
coDtainiDg  true  stories  more  marTellous 
and  stirring  than  eyer  were  pictured  by 
the  imagination,  if  we  had  but  all  the 
dicnmstantial  details  and  incidents  con- 
nected with  those  ^'joumeyings,"  and 
perils  of  waters  ;'-from  robbers,  by  Jews, 
by  the  heathen,  in  the  city,  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  in  the  seal  What  scenes  of 
bodily  and  mental  anguish  are  inrolTed 
in  those  "  stripes  above  measure,"  fre- 
qaent  imprisonments,  and  **  deaths  oft !" 
What  days  and  nights  of  toil  and  soli- 
tary sulfering,  known  only  to  Grod,  mutt 
itate  been  endured  by  one^who  had  long 
experience  of  **  weariness,  painfalness, 
vaidangs,  hunger,  and  thirst,  fastings 
iftok^  cold,  and  nakedness  !**  And  of 
whdm  is  all  this  said  ?  Of  one  who 
csald  add  to  this  sum  of  things  **  with- 
otu,"  ft  care  which  daily  came  upon  him 
from  *  within"  a  hallowed  circle,  and 
readwd  to  **  within"  the  innermost  circle 
x£  fata  h&u% — "  the  cart  of  all  the  churches.*' 
i)hl  fm  professing  Christians,  living  at 
ose  mad  amidst  your  luxuries,  who  make 
faeh  an  ado  about  the  little  trials  and 
ogssings  winch  disturb  your  comfortable 
Ofmt^  aad  who  think  it  so  strange  and 
Btel  Aaft  joa  should  be  so  greatly  an* 
asyed  lisy    demands   on  your  time  to 

V-T. 


visit  the  sick  and  poor,  or  on  your  money 
for  schemes,  churches,  or  missions !  And 
ye  ministers  of  all  denominations,  too, 
who  talk  in  books  and  on  platforms  about 
your  sacrifices  and  your  many  labours, 
look  at  that  man,  study  him— Paul  the 
apostle— and  hangyour  heads  with  shame  1 
A  man  having  flesh  and  blood,  and  hu- 
man feelings  and  sensibilities  like  our- 
selves, taking  upon  himself  daily  the 
care  of  all  the  churches  which  were  pre- 
cious to  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  living  seed 
of  the  world's  regeneration ;— yet  such  a 
man  as  this,  in  such  perils  as  these, 
having  no  place  he  could  call  his  home — 
suffering  often  and  long  from  want  of 
food  —with  clothing  so  poor  and  scanty  as 
not  to  defend  his  famished  body  from  the 
cold!  But  Paul  was  not  one  to  tell 
touching  stories  about  himself,  in  order 
to  draw  forth  men's  sympathies  or  tears. 
He  only  mentions  them  here  in  the  brief- 
est possible  manner,  and  when  he  was  an 
old  man  in  prison,  in  order  to  defend 
himself,  or  his  apostolic  authority  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  Arom  false  teach- 
ers and  accusers.  He  was  the  last  man 
on  earth— too  truly  brave  and  lofty- 
minded— to  boatt  of  anything  he  had 
ever  done  or  suffered.  The  only  glory 
he  ever  sought  was  that  of  his  Saviour. 
But  Paul  had  a  companion  who  vividly 
narrates  to  us  in  the  book  of  Acts  more 
than  one  scene  of  suffering  which  he 
endured.  Not  the  least  interesting  of 
these— an  interest  arising  partly  from 
the  minuteness  of  its  details — was  one  of 
his  <*peril8in  theses,"  when  he  encounter- 
ed a  hurricane  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
was  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of  Mslta. 
And  here  we  cannot  help  pausing  to 
notice  the  impression  produced,  by  the 
whole  of  this  remarkable  narratiTe,  of  the 
character  of  Paul.  We  must  use  familiar 
language  to  express  what  we  feel  about 
him.  He  was  at  once  so  holy,  yet  so 
human- so  free  of  all  formality,  pretence, 
affectation,  singularity— because  so  per- 
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feetlj  truthful  and  sinoere.   He  posieased 
the  widest  and  broadest  sympathiea  with 
everybody  and  everything;  because  he 
saw  this  world  as  God's  world,  and  never 
separated  the  people  in  it,  or  the  arrange- 
meota  inposed  upon  human  li£e»  from 
Uhb  who  ia  ita  Creator  and  QoTemot. 
Heaoe  there  waa  a  beautilut  harmony 
in  the  life  of  the  man  who  had  been  in 
tlie  third  heavens,  yet  who  could  stretch 
fovlh  hift  rough  hands  to  the  church  at 
Epheeui,  and  say :  "  These  have  minis- 
tered to  my  necessities,  and  to  them  that 
were  with  meT  and  who,  too,  aa  he  was 
nboQt  to  pass  again  into  the  heavens 
to  eAdore  pains  no  morey  could  r^oice 
in  the  prospect  of  the  ^*  ciown  of  right- 
eousness laid  up  for  him,  that  fadeth 
not  away;"  yet  with  the  same  breath 
request    Timothy    to    send    his    cloak 
from  Tfoas,  which,  it  may  be,  the  cold 
damp  of  a  prison  made  the  more  ne- 
cessary 1    And  when  this  same  noble- 
minded,  brave-hearted,  and  loving  man, 
was  oo  board  of  the  vessel  which  was 
bringing  him  to  Borne  as  a  prisoner,  we 


and  he  advised  them  to  winter  in  a  safe 
harbour.     Bui   when  they  resolved  to 
proceed  on  their  voyage,  and  were  caught 
by  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  Paul  helped  with 
his  own  hands  '*  to  cast  out  tile  tackling 
of  the  ship ;"  and,  soon  aft«,  when  aU 
hope  of  living  out  the  storm  was  taken 
away,  he  expressed   hia  sympathy  for 
hia  fellow-sttfferers,  and   cheered  their 
hearts,  and  sought  to  save  their  souls,  bgr 
telling  them  how  God  had,  through  sn 
assured   him    of  their   ultimaie 
safety;  and  when  at  last  the  night  of 
sliipwreck  came,  and  the  vessel  was  rid- 
ing by  four  anchors  close  on  a  lee  shore* 
Paul  was  so  concerned  for  all  on  boards 
who  had  hardly  tasted  food  for  a  fort- 
night, that  he  implored  them  to  take 
some,  again  promising  them  delivecance 
from  God ;  and  while  the  sea  waa  break- 
ing and  foaming  around,  the  wind  bowl- 
ing overhead,  and  the  grey  dawn  of  a 
stormy  morning  just  breaking  in  the 
east,  Paul  the  prisoner  stood  up  amidat 
the  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  passengers,  and  Mf6- 


do  not  see  him  wrapt  up  in  any  mere  ed  up  Ins  voice  amidst  the  roar  of  wind 


official  dignity,  or  so  cast  down  by  liis 
position  as  a  prisoner,  sa  to  make  him 
stand  aloof  from  all  that  waa  doing  in  the 
ship.  He  does  not  gaze  upon  officers, 
seamen,  and  passengers,  as  if  they  were  a 
different  race  from  himself  and  beneath 
the  notice  of  one  so  great,  so  precious,  so 
holy,  as  an  apostle  I  Nor  does  he  look  with 
an  eye  of  selfishness  or  apathy  upon  all 
their  straggles  with  boisterous  winds  and 
tides.  In  proportion  as  he  felt  him- 
self a  Christian,  he  felt  himself  a  man ; 
and  through  the  very  power  of  that  holy 
and  pure  love  which  separated  him  from 
evil  in  others,  as  well  as  in  himself,  was 
he  drawn  towards  others^  and  enabled  to 
understand  them  and  feel  for  them,  as 
they  could  not  understand  or  foel  for 
themselves.  And  so  Paul  busied  him- 
self about  the  welfare  of  that  ship's  com- 
pany into  which  he  was  east  in  God's 
wise  providence.  He  £elt  a  deep  interest 
in  themselves,  and  also  in  their  temporal 
prosperity.  He  said  to  them :  *'  Sirs,  I 
perceive  that  this  voyage  will  be  with 
hurt  and  much  danuige,  not  om^  of  the 
fading  and  ship,  but  also  of  your  lives  T 


and  waves,  and  '^  gave  thanks  to  God  in 
presence  of  them  all !"    It  waa  this  man, 
too,  who,  actuated  by  the  same  spirit, 
when  they  all  having  reached  the  shore 
on  portions  of  the  wreck ;  and  cold,  weary, 
and  drenched  by  sea  and  rain,  endeavoured 
to  kindle  a  fire^  took  his  own  share  in 
the  work,  and  gathered  a  bundle  of  sUcka^ 
that  he  might   thus  add  not  only  to 
hia  own  comfort,  but  also  to  that  of  hia 
companions.    And  so  there  was  such 
humanity  in  Paul— such  sympathy  with 
suffering,  and  personal  self-sacrifice  in 
order  to  alleviate  it— that,  were  he  alive 
now  in  this  our  day,  we  cannot  but  foel 
that  in  him  we  should  find  one  who  would 
take  the  deepest  interest  in  everything 
which  would  really  benefit  mankind — 
one  who  wonld,  for  instance^  be  the  friend 
of  the  sailor  now  as  much  as  he  waa 
during  his  voyage  in  the  troubled  Medi- 
terranean, when  he  encountered  some  of 
his  ^  perils  in  the  sea."    For  in  all  this 
kind  of  life  was  not  Paul  the  image  of 
bis  Kaster->the  perfect  Man?    Did  he 
not,  in  thus  ceasing  to  lire  to  sel^  and 
in  <*  carrying  about  with  him  the  dying 
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of  the  Lord  Jwhb^"  also  •«MAilM  tli» 
Terj  life  of  Jeau*  2tt  his  raorta)  bodT*/— 
the  life  of  that  Jesot  who  shewed  such 
sympathy  for  His  own  terrified  disciples 
during  the  miduight  storm— sir?iDg*  the 
sinking  Peter— cheering  all  by  the  me- 
morable words  which  have  brought  peace 
amidst  ma&y  a  stofm  of  bnniaii!  sonow : 
'*  It  is  I ;  be  not  afraid  T  and  which  call- 
ed forth  then,  as  they  have  often  done 
since,  from  Christ's  disciples^  the  con- 
fession  of  gratitude  and  awe-struck  rever- 
ence :  '*  What  manner  of  man  is  this, 
that  even  the  winds  and  seas  obey  Him  V 
Bat  the  more  immediate  object  of  our 
remarks  is  td  speak  of  those  "perils  in 
the  sea "  which  are  encountered  by  our 
British  sailors;  and  which  do  not  ex- 
cite our  sympathies,  or  call  forth  our 
exertions,  or  form  tho  subjeot  of  our 
prayers,  as  they  would  do  if  we  were  ac- 
tuated more  by  the  spirit  of  Paul ;  and 
realized  more  our  duties  as  men  to  Uiose 
our  brethren,-^aa  eitiaens  of  this  great 
and  free  state,  to  those  our  strong  arms 
in  the  defence  of  its  liberties,  and  in  the 
building  up  of  its  wealth,--aiid  as  Christ- 
ians,  to  those  immortal  beings,  of  many 
of  whom  it  may,  alas  I  be  said :  *'  These 
are  they  whom  no  man  seekethafter.** 

Let  us  notice  a  few  of  the  perils  in  the 
sea  to  which  our  brave  sailors  are  exposed. 
Consider  their  bodify  perils.  These 
are  so  familiar  to  our  minds  that  the 
thought  of  them  scarcely  arrests  our 
attention.  We  hear  the  fact,  that,  on  an 
average,  one  British  vessel  perishes  each 
dav,  with  lees  conoem  fbr  the  suffisrers 
than  we  hear  of  a  railway  aocidenty  which 
may  be  the  only  disastrous  one  In  the 
course  of  the  year.  *'  The  dangers  of  the 
sea  "  is  a  trite  and  common- place  tiiought 
to  the  inhabitatit*  of  this  island-kiogdom. 
What  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  Why,  with 
hearts  alive  to  human  suffering,  do  we 
so  feebly  realize  the  perils  which  be- 
set the  sailor's  bark  fh>m  the  time  it 
glides  from  its  earthly  Cradle  until  it 
sinks  into  its  watery  grave?  Why  do 
we  generally  feel  so  much  less  for  tho 
many  accidents  by  sea,  than  for  the  few 
by  land  ?  Various  circuoistancea  contri- 
bute to  produce  this  diflR»rence  of  feeling. 
PecuUaritiea  attend  the  voyage  with  ititf 


dABgei%  mdf  say  be^  Hi  dlawUmiB 
termiBalkxi,  which  belsttg  aot  to  th» 
land  jouTMy,  and  whieb  prevent  tEftr 
fronor  receiving  to  vivid  an  itopressioB  of 
the  one  as  of  the  other.  We  bidihrewell 
to  the  traveller;  yet,  wotil  he  peaeCMIe* 
some  hitherto  untrodden  desert,  or  in- 
hospitable rcgioB  of  unexplorecl  harbari* 
ism,  we  may  hear  fi«quent,  perhaps  daily, 
tidings  of  his  journey.  But  when  the 
sailor  waves  hia  hand,  and  bids  adieui 
his  gallant  vessel  soon  swells  her  canvas, 
and  bends  her  maets  to  the  whistUng 
breeze^  and  sweeping  rapidly  into  her  own 
domain  of  the  shoreless  ocean,  she  is  k)st  to 
the  watching  eye  as  she  rounds  the  distant 
headland,  or  sinks  Hke  a  sea-bird  beneath 
the  far-off  horizon ;  and  except,  perhaps, 
a  hoaaoward  bound  Mendly  sail  haila 
her  as  she  passes^  and  brings  the  happy 
tidings  of  "All  well  I"— days,  weeks, 
months  pass,  and  no  message  comes  to 
wife  or  nothev— -no  more  than  from  the 
silent  grave;  and  so  the  sailor  <^out  of 
sight,  is  out  of  nund  "  to  all  bub  a  few, 
hearts  who  think  of  him  night  and  day. 
Again,  when  the  traveller  and  those 
who  accompany  him  meet  with  any  dire 
accident,  others  are  generally  present  tp 
render  some  assistance,  or  at  least  to  wit- 
ness it.  Friends  hear  all  about  its  min- 
utest detaUs.  Last  looks  and  words  are 
recorded  by  compassionate  or  curious 
observers.  These  are  probably  published 
to  the  world,  and  become  the  subjeot  of 
conversation,  and  kindle  a  universal  i^m- 
pathy  for  the  sufferers.  But  of  the  lost 
ship,  how  often  is  her  history  summed  up 
in  the  dreary  words :  "  She  was  never  heard 
of  moref*  or,  if  heard  of,  there  may  be 
the  brief  but  terrible  addition  to  the 
intelligence  of  her  loss,  "  with  all  hands  f 
But  what  earthly  eye  beheld  the  death- 
struggle — ^what  friendly  hand  was  ex- 
tended to  deUver— what  tongue  was  there 
to  utter  words  of  counsel  or  of  comfort— 
what  ear  to  catch  messages  of  love  to  those 
in  the  far-off  home?  All  is  concealed 
in  the  secret  caverns  of  the  unfathomed 
deep,  or  locked  within  the  icy  barriers  of 
the  polar  sea ! 

Should  death  befal  the  traveller, 
his  body  is  generally  recognized— and 
is,  perhaps,  carried  home  to  receive  on 
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its  brow,  or  on  the  coffln-lid  which 
covers  it,  the  tears  of  loving  kindred — 
and  is  laid  in  the  old  churchyard  beside 
the  other  sleepers  of  the  family;  or  is,  at 
all  events,  consigned  to  some  quiet  resting 
place  on  a  distant  shore,  where  those  who 
knew  him  can  mark  the  spot  where  he 
lies*  But  the  drowned  sailor— where  is 
he  ?  On  the  white  beach  of  some  unvisit- 
ed  shore,  or  drifting  with  the  remorseless 
tide  in  the  wide  and  mysterious  sea  I  Tme, 
that  body  is  in  the  safe  keeping  of  Him 
who  holds  the  waves  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand;  but  yet  the  absence  from  earth 
of  any  mark  or  sign  which  tells  of  those 
who  once  were,  is  apt  to  make  all  but  the 
bereaved  think  of  them  as  if  they  never 
had  been ;  and  so  to  lessen  the  sympathy 
which  would  otherwise  be  profoundly 
awakened  for  sailors,  by  even  their  bodily 
**  perils  in  the  sea." 

But  the  '< perils  of  the  sea*'  to  their 
immortal  souls,  are  still  more  worthy  of 
our  most  serious  thoughts.  These,  how- 
ever, we  are  obliged,  from  want  of  space, 
to  defer  the  consideration  of  till  our  next 
number.  N. 

THE  BUILDING  OP  THE  SHIP. 

"  BoiLD  me  straight,  O  worthy  master ! 

Stanch  and  strong,  a  goodly  vessel 
That  shall  laugh  at  all  disaster. 

And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle  I  '* 
The  merohant*8  word. 
Delighted  the  master  heard; 
For  his  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  the  heart 
Gireth  grace  to  erery  art. 
A  quiet  smile  played  round  his  lips, 
As  the  eddies  and  dimples  of  the  tide 
Play  round  the  bows  of  ships. 
That  steadily  at  anchor  ride. 
And  with  a  voice  that  was  ftill'of  glee' 
He  answered,  **  Ere  long  we  wiU  launch 
A  vessel  as  goodly,  and  strong,  and  stanch,'^ 
As  ever  weathered  a.wintry  sea!" 

•  •  J 
It  was  of  another  form,  indeed; 

Built  for  freight,  and  yet  for  speed, 

A  beautlftil  and  gallant  craft ; 

Browl  in  the  beam,  that  the  stress  of  the  blast. 

Pressing  down  upon  sail  and  mast. 

Might  not  the  sharp  bows  overwhelm ; 

Broad  in  tlie  beam,  but  sloping  aft 

With  graceful  curve  and  slow  degrees. 

That  she  might  be  docile  to  the  helm. 

And  tliat  the  currents  of  parted  seas. 

Closing  behind,  with  mighty  force, 

Might  aid  and  not  impede  her  courf  e. 

♦  •  •         . 
Covering  many  a  rood  of  ground. 

Lay  tboltlmber  piled  around.: 


Timber  of  ehesnut,  and  elm,  and  oak, 

And  scattered  here  and  there,  with  these. 

The  knarred  and  crooked  cedar  knees ; 

Brought  from  r^ons  fkr  away, 

Prom  Pascagonla's  sunny  bay. 

And  the  banks  of  the  roaring  Roanoke  I 

Ah!  what  a  wondrous  thing  it  is 

To  note  how  many  wheels  of  toil 

One  thought,  one  word,  can  set  in  motion !  j 

There's  not  a  ship  that  ssils  the  oceui. 

But  every  climate,  every  soil. 

Must  bring  its  tribute,  great  or  small« 

And  help  to  bnUd  the  wooden  wall ! ,       '  t 

e  •  • 

And  soon  throughout  the>hipyard*s  bounds 
Were  heard  the  intermingled  sounds 
Of  axes  and  of  mallets,  piled 
With  vigorous  arms  on  erery  side ; 
Plied  so  deftly  and  so  well. 
That  ere  the  shadows  of  evening  fell. 
The  keel  of  oak  for  a  noble  ship. 
Scarfed  and  bolted,  straight  and  strong. 
Was  lying  ready,  and  stretched  along 
The  blocks,  well  placed  upon  the  slip. 
•  •  • 

Day  by  dsy  the  ressel  grew. 
With  timben  fashioned  strong  and  true, 
Stemson  and  keelson  and  stemson  knee. 
Till,  framed  with  perfect  symmetry, 
A  skeleton  ship  rose  up  to  Tiew  t 
And  around  the  bows  and  along  the  side 
The  heavy  hammers  and  mallets  plied. 
Till  after  many  a  week,  at  length, 
Wonderfrd  for  form  and  strength. 
Sublime  in  its  enormous  bulk. 
Loomed  aloft  the  shadowy  hulk  I 
And  around  it  columns  of  smoke,  upwreathinip. 
Rose  from  the  boiling,  bubbling,  seething 
Caldron,  that  glowed, 
And  eTerflowed 

With  the  black  tar,  heated  for  the  aheathioff. 
And  amid  the  clamours 
Of  cUttering  hammers. 
He  who  listened  heard  now  and  then 
The  song  of  the  master  and  his  men  :^ 
**  Build  me  straight,  O  worthy  master. 

Stanch  and  strong  a  goodly  vessel. 
That  shall  Ungh  at  all  disaster. 
And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle  !** 

With  oaken  brace  and  copper  band. 
Lay  the  rudder  on  the  sand. 
That,  like  a  thought,  should  hare  control 
Over  the  movement  of  the  whole ; 
And  near  it  the  anchor,  whose  giant  hand 
Would  reach  down  and  grapple  with  the  land. 
And  immoreable  and  fisst 
Hold  the  great  ship  against  the  bellowing  blast ; 
And  at  the  bows  an  image  stood, 
By  a  cunning  artist  csrved  in  wood. 
With  robes  of  white  that  ftr  behind 
Seemed  to  be  fluttering  in  the  wind. 
It  was  not  shaped  in  a  classic  mould. 
Not  like  a  nymph  or  goddess  of  old. 
•  •  • 

On  many  a  dreary  and  misty  night, 
•Twill  be  seen  by  the  rays  of  the  signal  light. 
Speeding  along  through  the  rain  and  the  dark, 
Uke  a  ghoet  in  ita  snow-white  saric. 
The  pilot  of  tome  phantom  bark. 
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Gaidimr  the  resM],  in  its  flight. 
Bj  a  path  none  other  Imows  arlf  ht ! 

•  •  • 
AD  is  finished  I  end  at  length 

Hse  come  the  hridal  daj 

Of  heaaty  and  of  strength. 

To-daj  the  resael  shall  be  Uanched  I 

With  fleecy  elonds  the  sky  ia  blanched, 

And  o'er  the  bay, 

SovJy,  hi  aU  his  splendours  dight. 

The  great  sun  rises  to  behold  the  sigbt. 

The  oeean  old, 

Centariesold, 

Strong  as  youth,  and  as  uncontroUed. 

Paces  rcstiess  too  and  fro, 

Uf  and  down  the  sands  of  gold. 

Bis  beatfaig  heart  is  not  at  rest : 

AaA  tar  and  wide         ^ 

With  ceaseless  flow, .  *^ 

Hii  beard  of  snow 

Boares  with  tbe  heavmg'of  ble  breast. 

Be  waits  hnpatient  for  his  bride. 

There  ahe  stands. 

With  her  foot  upon  the  sands, 

Dedced  with  flags  and  streamers  gay, 

la  honour  of  her  marriage  day, 

Ber  now.white  signals  flntterhig,  blending, 

Round  her  Ulce  a  Tell  descending, 

Beady  to  be 

The  bride  of  the  gray,  old  sea. 

•  •  • 
The  worthy  pastor^ 

The  sbepherd  of  tliat  wandering  flock. 
That  haa  the  ocean  for  its  wold. 
That  haa  the  Tessel  for  its  fold, 
fweping  ever  from  rock  to  rock- 
Spake,  with  accents  mild  and  clear. 
Words  of  warning,  words  of  cheer. 
But  tedious  to  the  bridegroom's  ear. 
Be  knew  the  chart 
Of  the  sailor's  heart, 
AO  its  pleasures  and  its  griefli. 
An  its  shallows  and  rocky  reefii, 
AB  fhoee  eeereC  currents,  thai  flow 
With  sncfa  reeiatless  undertow. 
And  fill  and  drift,  with  terrible  force. 
The  will  from  its  moorings  and  its  course. 
Therefive  he  spake,  and  thus  sidd  he  :— 
*'  Like  unto  ships  Ur  off  at  sea. 
Outward  or  homeward  bound,  are  we. 
Before,  behind,  and  all  around, 
Vioats  and  swings  the  horizon's  bound. 
Seems  at  its  outer  rims  to  rise 
And  ellmb  the  crystal  walls  of  the  skies. 
And  then  again  to  turn  and  sink, 
Aalf  we  could  slide  from  its  outer  brink. 
Ah!  It  is  not  the  sea. 
It  isaot  the  sea  that  sinks  and  shelves, 
BotOTvaelTes 
That  rock  and  rise 
With  endleas  and  uneasy  motion, 
9ow  tOBcfaing  the  very  skies. 
Now  sinking  into  the  depths  of  ocean.' 
Ah!  if  our  sonla  but  poise  and  swing 
Uka  the  eompass  in  its  brazen  ring. 
Ever  level,  and  ever  true 
T*tft*  «oB  that  the  task  we  hare  to  do. 
We  skeBteil  seeoielty,  and  safely  reach 
The  yiMnfiiBrtf  Isles,  on  whose  shining  beach 


The  sights  we  see.  and  the  sounds  we  hear, 

Will  be  those  of  joy  and.not  of  fear  1" 

Then  the  master. 

With  a  gesture  of  command. 

Waved  his  hand. 

And  at  the  word. 

Loud  and  sudden  there  was  heard. 

All  around  them  and  below. 

The  sound  of  hammers,  blow  on  blow. 

Knocking  away  the  shores  and  spurs. 

And  seel  she  stirs  I 

She  starts,— she  moves,- she  seems  to  feel 

The  thriU  of  life  along  ber  keel. 

And,  spurning  with  her  feet  the  ground, 

With  one  exulting,  Joyous  bound. 

She  leaps  into  the  ocean's  srms  I 

•  •  • 

Sail  forth  into  the  sea,  O  ship  I 
Through  wind  and  wave,  right  onward  steer !     ' 
The  moistened  eye,  the  trembling  lip. 
Are  not  the  signs  of  doubt  or  fear  I 

LoirersLLow. 

THE  LOST  SHIP, 
Hn  mighty  sails  the  breezes  6wel), 

And  fast  she  leaves  the  lessening  land ; 
And  from  the  shore  the  last  farewell 

Is  waved  by  many  a  snowy  hand ; 
And  weeping  eyes  are  on  the  main. 

Until  its  verge  she  wanders  o'er ; 
But  from  the  hour  of  parting  pain 

That  bark  was  never  heard  of  more  I 

In  her  was  many  a  mother's  joy. 

And  love  of  many  a  weeping  fair ; 
For  her  was  wafted,  in  its  sigh. 

The  lonely  heart's  unceasing  preyer  ; 
And,  oh  I  the  thousand  hopes  untold 

Of  ardent  youths  that  vessel  bore ; 
Sey,  were  they  quenched  in  waters  cold? 

For  she  was  never  heard  of  more  I 

While  on  her  vride  and  trackless  path 

Of  desolation,  doomed  to  flee. 
Say.  sank  she  'midst  the  blending  wrath 

Of  racking  clouds  and  rolling  sea : 
Or,  where  the  Isnd  but  mocks  the  eye, 

"Went  drifting  on  a  fatal  shore  ? 
Vain  guesses  all— ber  destiny 

Is  dark— she  ne'er  was  heard  of  more  f 

The  moon  hath  twelve  times  changed  her 

From  glowing  orb  to  crescent  wan,  [form 
'Mid  skies  of  calm,  and  scowl  of  storm. 

Since  from  her  port  that  ship  hath  gone ; 
But  ocean  keeps  its  secret  well. 

And  though  we  know  that  all  is  o'er, , 
No  eye  hath  seen— no  tongue  can  tell 

Her  fate— she  ne'er  was  heard  of  more ! 

Oh !  were  her  tale  of  sorrow  known, 

'Twere  something  to  the  broken  heart ; 
The  pangs  of  doubt  would  then  be  gone. 

And  fancy's  endless  dreams  depart. 
It  may  not  bo !— there  is  no  ray 

By  which  her  doom  we  may  explore ; 
We  only  know  she  sailed  away. 

And  no'er  was  seen  nor  heard  of  more ! 
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{flfMUKmafnimpag^  137.) 

*'  We  gire  thee  tbuiks.  O  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  art,  and  waat.  and  aK  to  oonet  I 
thou  hast  taken  to  thee  thy  greift  power,  end  hart  reigned.    And  the  oaCiMia  wero  ancry,  wmA  Ay 
wrath  Is  come,  and  the  time  of  the  dead,  that  they  should  be  Judged,  and  that  thos  s 
reward  unto  thy  serTants  the  prophets,  and  to  the  sainu,  and  them  tl»at  ftar  Itiy  \ 
great;  andahooldest  destroy  them  which  destroy  the  earth."— Acr.  xi.  if,  18. 


Wb  hare  seen,  In  out  last  ••  Thoughts 
upon  the  Day  of  Judgment,"  that  one 
xesult  of  the  august  proceedings  of  that 
coming  period  of  time,  must  be  Co  *'coa-  ' 
▼ince"  the  wicked  '*of  all  their  un- 
godly deeds  which  they  have  ungodly 
committed,  and  of  all  their  hafd  speeches 
which  they  have  spoken  against  Him." 

Let  us  further  Inquire,  What  shall  be 
its  results  with  reference  to  the  right- 
eous? 

I.  The  righteous  will  then  fully  under- 
stand the  esoeUence  of  Cbriat's  gorem- 
ment  over  themsdres. 

How  profoundly  mysterious,  as  yet,  to 
ourselves,  is  our  own  individual  history  I 
If  we  attempt  to  gatl^r  up  the  past,  and 
to  trace  the  whole  way  along  which  we 
have  journeyed,  with  the  innunerable 
windings  of  the  path,  and  all  the  dark 
valleys  through  which  it  has  led,  the 
rugged  places  it  has  passed  over,  or  the 
many  loifty  hills  up  which  it  faae  ascended, 
— ^how  endless,  how  perplexing,  does  it 
appear!  If,  again,  ve  try  to  sieasure 
the  various  powers  which  have  helped  to 
make  us  what  we  are,  or  to  weigh  the 
number  and  reUtive  importanoe  of  all 
the  things  which  have  oonbinad  to  pro- 
duce the  present  result  of  character  with- 
in, and  of  circumstances  without  us — 
how  soon  are  we  lost  amidst  the  mass 
of  the  infinite  items  which  make  up  the 
sum  of  even  our  little  history!  How 
inadequate  are  all  our  atteospts  to  solve 
the  problems  without  number  which 
every  year  suggests !  Why  has  this  or 
that  happened  ?  Wherefore  this  sorrow 
or  that  ioy?^Bnch  dianges  as  these,  of 
place  or  of  fortune  ? — ^the  loss  of  those  old 
friends,  or  the  gift  of  these  new  ones? 
Why?— But  the  questions  are  endless, 
and  never  can  be  answered  till  judgment 
It  is  true,  that  we  are  often  privileged 
to  He  very  clearly  the  reason  of  many  of 


Christ's  dealings  with  us  here.  He  diaws 
us  His  ways  as  well  as  His  octe— treating 
us  as  friends  who  know  what  their  Lord 
doeth.  The  wheel  of  Providence  often 
makes  its  revolutions  in  so  short  a  period 
that  we  see  the  whole  movement.  It 
was  thus  in  the  case  of  Abraham.  The 
mystery  of  God's  command  was  resolved 
alter  three  days  on  Mount  Moriah.  Thus, 
too,  the  darkness  of  family  grief  and  of 
a  distant  Saviour,  which  brooded  over 
the  household  of  Betftiany,  was  dispelled, 
and  vanished  before  bright  sunshine,  at 
the  cry :  *<  Lazarus,  come  fiEirtfa !"  But  it 
is  not  always  thus ;  and,  though  it  would 
be  so  more  frequently  If  we  waited  more 
patiently  upon  God  and  considered  His 
ways,  yet,  at  best,  but  a  small  firaeti«i  of 
our  life  is  undefstood  here.  Moreover, 
our  own  history  Is  so  interlaced  with  the 
history  of  others,  that  what  is  more  pro- 
perly theirs,  in  some  degree  is  owe  also. 
Can  Moses,  for  instance,  yet  fhfly  com- 
prehend his  own  life  in  its  relation  to 
the  Jewish  nation,  whose  £ite  ia  still 
involved  in  darkness  ?  Can  any  one  of 
the  saints  of  old,  whose  deeds  and  words 
are  recorded  in  God's  Book,  and  are  tdlixg 
every  day  and  hour  upon  the  histery  of 
mankind,  and  must  continue  to  do  so  till 
time  shall  be  no  more — comprehend  what 
they  really  have  done  on  earth?  Mast 
not  the  end  of  all  tilings  come  before  they 
understand  the  place  and  the  work  their 
Lord  assigned  to  them  ?  And  so  is  it  witli 
the  humblest  believer.  He  is  a  part  of  a 
great  whole;  and  to  understand  how  Jescs 
has  governed  himself  as  a  part,  he  must 
be  able  to  see  his  own  life  in  relation  to 
the  great  whole.  The  histery  of  aoeh  an 
one  even  as  the  humble  "Dairyman's 
Daughter,"  is  not  yet  wound  up.  Christ*:) 
love  to  her  cannot  be  fuUy  comprehended 
until  it  is  seen  at  judgment  what  geod 
He  has  accomplished  by  her.    But  each 
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Chiiiliia  vko  Ihs  walked  faj  fciOi,  mad 
Md  ftH  faU  eaafidMce  in  Ghfi«t»  wUl  diiD 
aiw  kM«  nreftfed  hov  the  Xjord  has 
eoTeiMd  hiiB,  and  all  tiiat  He  haa  done 
to  bim  and  lor  him,  and  wliat  fie  Ium 
etabled  him  to  be  and  to  do  on  earth. 
ThemeUoth  aad  aihea  of  every  patient 
Job  viU  be  turned  into  garments  of 
pnm;  and  the  lamentationa  of  every 
■oaniing  Jeremiah  into  aongs  of  glad* 
aev:  and  in  adoring  wonder  and  unotter- 
«Ue  jof  ,  every  bead  will  be  bowed  down 
--eteiy  ciown  cast  at  CSffiat's  leet^and 
every  heait  will  feel,  and  month  confess : 
''He  hath  done  all  things  weU !"  What 
IB  amaaing  daachMiire  will  this  be  of  the 
vitdoai  and  love  with  wfaieh  oar  graeions 
Lonl  has  assigned  to  each  servant  his 
lot,— given  to  each  ^kis  work,"  taxd  so 
pRpsied  aU  things  for  him  in  the  worUi, 
sad  10  made  all  things  work  together  for 
bitsQod,  that  *'tbe  fraii  haa  beenhoii- 
asN,  and  tiie  ead  everlasting  lt&  I" 

IL  Bnt  the  Christian  wiU  also  behtid 
n  jadgoaeoi  the  ecoeUenoe  of  Christ's 
goTcrasMBt  over  otliez%  and  over  the 
vtiolevoiid. 

If  we  ana  cncfa  mysteries  te  owielveB, 
snd  if  we  cannot  as  yet  truly  write  oar 
evn  faiagrapfaies,  how  much  more  per- 
pteng  to  va  ia  the  peieonal  hisloiy  of 
■nrothsriB  biarelatioa  to  tlie  fiedeemerl 
Hot  imposaihVB  to  disoover  the  reasons 
<if  sll,sr«f  aay  of  Christ's  providantlai 
Muigs  with  hsm,  or  to  read  aright  any 
(Bsdayiabsa  life!  Waa  it  possible  for 
Job'i  ftjenda  to  interpret,  aS  thi  tme^ 
Job's  sofferii^s  ?  God  alone  caald  have 
rnnakd  Jacob  when,  in  fl>e  dtfk  ni^t  rf 
Itti  aomw,  y«t  jast  before  the  daybreak 
ofbisjoy  in  Egypt,  he  cried:  **Joa^is 
noi,  Suneon  ia  not,  and  will  ye  take  Ben- 
jamin away  ?-— atf  then  dungs  are  against 
ae/*  Daaifil  in  the  liona'  den ;  or  the 
t^ea  yonas  imb  in  the  fnmaee,  with 
4  vieksd  king  in  peace  apun  the  throne ; 
Jobn  the  Baptiat  in  the  dungeon,  with 
Hoed  ia  the  baaqaet  hall;  StephenfaU* 
iog  ariaep  beneath  Uie  shower  of  cruel 
itoaci;  and  Saul  gazing  conqdacently 
it  the  muder^rs*  clothes  laid  at  his 
fcttj  ghtiaeaad  a  thousand  other  anch 
ioaiaMa  la  haoun  hiatoty,  are,  to  be* 
/'nMw^Myobad  in  a  portiooof  tbfit  dark«> 


aess  which  ha^  over  the  aroas  of  (%rist 
itself  St  4|ie  tame  a  mysteiy  of  mys- 
teries to  ail  who  witnesaed  ila  agonies ! 
But  when,  from  the  histoiy  of  persons, 
we  rise  to  the  ooatemplation  of  the  history 
of  cities,  coaatrie^  and  nations ;  or  aa- 
oend  to  a  still  higher  region  in  order  to 
take  in,  if  possible,  the  history  of  the 
human  race  from  age  to  age;  and  to 
comprehend  what  Jesus  Christ  haa  done 
for  it,  and  how  He  has  governed  it,-— how 
mnoh  more  profound  is  the  darkness !  If, 
for  instance,  we  endeavour  to  form  any 
estimate  of  the  effect  which  has  been 
produced  upon  the  chirart^T  and  destiny 
of  mankind,  by  the  presRUt  structure  of 
the  physical  eartli,  with  its  mountains, 
seas,  rivers,  winds,  and  climate — ^tbe  house 
which  Jesus  Christ  has  built  and  far- 
niahed  for  His  creatures;  by  the  famines 
and  pestaleaoesi  wars  and  conquests, 
migrations  and  settlements,  arising  out 
of  circumstances  more  or  less  controlling 
maa,  and  beyond  his  will ;  aa  well  as  by 
all  that  has  come,  aa  it  were,  direcUy 
from  Jesus,  through  His  Church,  from 
Bden  till  this  present  hour ;— how  infinite 
to  us  is  the  fiehi  of  observation!  "Oh!  the 
depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God !  Uow  unsearch- 
ableareHia  jud^pnents,  and  His  ways  past 
fladiog  oat !"  We  gaae  upon  those  ma- 
jestic wheels  of  His  pfovidenoe,  some  of 
which  take  whole  cycles  to  revolve,  and 
<' their  wings  are  so  high,  that  they  are 
dreadful!"  It  is  so,  for  example,  with 
the  history  of  larsel,  which,  commencing 
withAbfaham,whenearth  wa8young,foar 
thousand  years  ago,  iasUil  moving  on  as  a 
diatuM9t  atream  flowing  amidst  the  waters 
flC  the  gnat  oomm,  yet  never  mingling 
with  tiiam,  though  nearing  the  unfathom- 
able gulf,  where  all  is  atilL 

But  **  what  we  know  not  now,  we  shall 
know  beieafter,"  upon  the  great  **  day  of 
the  rwehtHM  of  Jesus  Christ,"  when,  in 
the  light  of  unemng  truth,  the  histoiy  of 
each  man,  and  of  the  iHwle  race,  will  be 
seen,  and  for  the  first  time  understood. 
«  Now  we  know  iu  pait,  but  then  we  shall 
know  even  as  we  are  known.'*  Every 
question  whioh  here  perplans  or  pains 
the  tboughtfU  and  consoieotioua  in- 
quiEeTf  ahall  be  fully  answeied. '  The 
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secret  and  hitherto  hidden  springs  of 
actions  shall  be  laid  bare,  and  their  re- 
motest results  disclosed.  We  shall  ap- 
prehend the  real  life— the  true  philosophy 
—of  history.  Then  will  the  goyemment  of 
Jesus  Christ  over  the  whole  family  of 
man,  and  over  every  individual  member 
of  it,  be  teen — what  it  has  always  by  His 
Church  believed-^to  have  been  one  of 
righteousness,  wisdom,  and  love. 

Need  we  add,  as  the  last  grand  result 
of  judgment,  that  the  Triune  God  will 
be  glorified  ? 

God  the  Father  will  be  glorified  I  The 
prayer  of  Christ  shall  then  be  fulfilled : 
*' father,  glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son 
also  may  glorify  thee!"  The  doxology 
of  the  Apostle  will  be  realized:  "To 
Him  be  gloiy  by  the  Church  through 
Christ  Jesus  throughout  all  ages  !'*  That 
glory  will  be  seen  in  His  having  commit- 
ted the  government  of  the  world  to  Jesus 
Christ.  Then  shall  be  understood,  as  it 
never  was  before,  how  <*  God  ao  loved  the 
world  in  giving  His  only-begotten  Son  " 
to  be  its  creator  and  governor,  and  the 
prophet,  priest,  and  king  of  His  Church. 

God  the  Son  will  be  glorified  I  Every 
event  and  act  in  His  great  mediatorial 
kingdom  will  shew  the  grandeur  of  His 
character.  The  whole  world's  history 
will  be  as  a  mirror,  full  of  the  light  of 
this  Sun  of  Righteousness,— reflecting  the 
'  greatness  of  His  power,  the  depths  of  His 
wisdom,  the  beauty  of  His  holiness,  and 
the  riches  of  His  grace.  He  will  <*  be 
glorified,  too^  in  His  samts."  Each  be- 
liever will  not  only  be  a  living  monu- 
ment of  what  Christ  has  done,  but  will 
also^  as  a  child  of  God,  be  in  his  character 
an  image  of  what  Christ  the  first-bom  it  I 

God  the  Spirit  will  be  glorified  when 
the  results  are  made  manifest  of  all  He 
has  done  for  and  in  the  Churoh ;  and  of 
all  which  men  hare  received  from  this 
teacher,  sanctifier,  and  comforter!  If 
many  will  have  cause  to  mourn  upon  that 
day  because  they  have  resisted  and 
grieved  Him  by  their  wilful  impenitency 
and  wickedness,  what  a  multitude,  great- 
er than  any  man  can  number,  will  adore 
Him  for  the  spiritual  ignorance  in  the 
wajrs  of  God  which  He  dispelled— the  all- 
sufficient  strength  for  duty  and  trial,  for 


life  and  death,  which  he  impnied— the 
holy  love  which  He  shed  abroad  upon  their 
hearts— the  good  fhiit  which  He  produced 
in  their  lives— the  calm  peace  which  He 
gave  to  their  consciences— the  prayers 
heard  and  answered  by  God  which  He 
prompted — and  the  joy  unspeakable  to 
which  He  often  raised  their  souls! 

Thus  will  the  proceedings  of  the  great 
day  of  judgment,  without  one  single  ex- 
ception, reveal  to  the  intelligent  uniTerse 
the  glory  of  God,— Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,— as  displayed  in  the  government 
of  the  world  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Oh!  how  can  we  form  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  overpowering  effect 
which  the  revelations  of  this  eventful 
period  in  the  history  of  the  universe 
must  necessarily  produce  upon  the  sainu 
and  jast  men  made  perfect,  and  upon  the 
innumerable  company  of  angels,  who, 
with  intense  interest,  and  profound  in- 
telligence, watch  the  proceedings  before 
the  immaculate  throne  of  the  Son  of 
Man  ?  As  age  after  age  passes  in  solemn 
review,  and  as  each  era,  beneath  the 
light  of  investigation,  emerges  out  of  the 
darkness  in  which  it  had  hitherto  been 
wrapped ; — as  city  after  dty,  and  king- 
dom after  kingdom,  from  their  early 
beginnings,  onwards  through  centuries  of 
advancement  in  power  and  infiuenoe,  till 
they  reached  their  final  silence  in  the 
dust,  are  each  and  all  reproduced  in  their 
living  reality;— we  may  conceive  bow 
the  awful  interest  in  the  world'a  trial 
must  deepen  itself  in  every  bosom ;  and 
intelligent  eyes  must  gleam  with  a 
brighter  intelligence ;  and  admiring  souls 
bum  with  a  profounder  and  holier  admir- 
ation, as  they  are  enabled  to  perceive 
how,  overall  this  earth — to  them  hitherto 
so  dark  and  cloudy — Jesus  had  ever 
reigned  with  unclouded  splendour,  as  the 
sun  reigns  in  the  calm  heavens,  and 
pours  down  his  beams  of  light  firom  a 
region  £ur  above  the  tempestuous  sky ! 
And  we  can,  in  some  degree,  conceive 
how  their  lips  should  ever  and  anon  give 
birth  to  accents  of  heartfelt  praise  as  a 
deep  moral  order  and  beauty  are  seen 
growing  up  before  the  spiritual  eye  be- 
neath the  magic  power  of  troth,  even  as 
a  holy  t^nple  might  rear  itself  firom 
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what  seemed  to  the  eje  of  seoBe  to  be  the 
▼ery  **  lines  of  confuiioDf  and  stonet  of 
emptiness."    We  can  imagine,  too,  when 
this  long  day  of  wondrous  disdosares 
shall  be  about  to  terminate,  and  its  sun 
to  set  for  eyer  oyer  the  old  order  of  things 
— ^how  the  joy  of  this  great  assemblage 
should  reach  at  Ust  its  climax,  and  have 
a  fulness  of  glory  in  it  never  before  ex- 
perienced ;  until,  as  judgment  ended,  and 
the  whole  gorernment  of  their  blessed 
Lord  was  disclosed,  their  sense   of  the 
grandeur   and    infinite    majesty  of  His 
character  and  ways  should  be  such  as  to 
call  forth  from  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  ecstatic  souls,  as  the  grand  ver- 
dict of  the  universe,   those  bursts   of 
praise :  **  Worthy  w  the  Lcmb  that  was 
slam  to  receive  power,  and  riehee,  and  wis- 
dom, and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory, 
and  Uesstng,"    **  Great  and  marvellous  are 
thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty ;  just  and 
true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints. 
Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  0  Lord,  and  glori- 
fy thy  name  ?for  thou  only  art  holy: for  all 
nations  shall  come  and  worship  before  thesf 
for  tfy  judgments  are  made  manifest/* 

Sudi  are  a  few  of  the  more  obvious 
results  of  a  day  of  judgment.  But  who 
will  dare  to  deny  that  these  may  possibly 
be  extended  to  other  worlds  and  other 
orders  of  beings,  and  be  made  influential 
for  the  good  and  happiness  of  the  uni- 
Terse  throughout  limitless  ages,  and  be 
the  means  of  impressing  unfidlen  yet 
peaceable  creatures,  with  a  more  pro- 
found sense  of  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
unchangeableness  of  His  goTernment  ? 
We  ourselves  possess  an  experience 
somewhat  analogous  to  this,  in  the  &ct 


of  God's  righteous  dealings  with  another 
order  of  beings^  the  fallen  angels— hav- 
ing been  reyealed  to  us  for  our  instruo- 
tion  and  warning;  and  thus,  for  ought 
we  know,  the  transactions  of  the  coming 
day  of  judgment  may,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  form  such  a  living  record  of  God's 
government  by  Jesus  Christ,  as  may  be 
revealed  to  millions,  of  whose  existence 
and  circumstances  we  areas  yet  ignorant, 
and  be  to  them  for  ever  as  a  great  Bible, 
for  their  warning,  comfort,  and  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness ! 

We  have  now  brought  our  thoughts 
upon  "Judgment"  to  a  conclusion.  May 
they  suggest  others  more  worthy  of  the 
sublime  theme  to  all  who  may  peruse 
them!  Beader!  meditate  upon  the  fol- 
lowing passages  of  Scripture  :— 
2  Coa.  T.  10. 
"  For  we  must  all  appear  befora  the  Jadipnaat 
teat  of  Chriflt,  that  ever;  one  may  receive  the 
things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he 
hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad." 
IJorMlT.  14.19. 
'*  And  we  have  seen,  and  do  testify,  that  the 
Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Savioar  of  the 
world.  Whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus  is 
the  Bon  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in 
God.  And  we  have  known  and  believed  the 
leve  that  God  hath  to  us.  God  is  love ;  and  he 
that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God 
in  him.  Herein  is  our  love  made  perfect,  that 
we  may  have  boldness  in  the  day  of  judgment : 
because  as  He  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world.  There 
is  no  fear  in  love ;  but  perfect  lovelb  casteth  out 
fear :  because  fear  hath  torment.  He  that  fear- 
eth  is  not  made  perfect  in  love.  We  loye  Him 
because  He  first  loved  us." 

BccLW.  zU.  13. 14. 
"  Let  ut  hear  the  eoneluticn  of  ibe  whole  matter : 
Fear  Qod,  and  keep  hU  commandmenU  s  for  this 
it  the  whale  duty  of  man.  For  Ood  thaU  bring  every 
wofk  into  judgment,  wUh  every  secret  tAtny,  whether 
it  be  good,  or  whether  it  tfeevO," 
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t  BCLtsYB  it  will  bb  found,  with  some 
f&w  exceptions,  that  no  men  are  so  loved 
or  respected  as  strict  gospel  ministers, 
whose  lives  areoonsistent~-forcojisi0tfiicy 
if  everything;  while  the  worldly  clergy  lose 
their  great  aim,  and  do  not  please  even 
woridly  people ;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  to  be 
respected  and  venerated  by  them,  how- 
ever they  may  lilie  to  associate  them  in 
their  |Mrties  of  pleasuiei  or  their  schemes 
of  dissipation. 


Your  tract  seems  to  be  right;  ycu 
have  only  to  pursue  it — to  presa  on,  not 
to  count  yourself  to  have  attained;  to 
trust  in  Christ  and  to  preach  Him,  not  as 
our  Redemption  only — for  that  would  be  a 
cheap  way  of  beiog  religious — but  as  our 
Sanetijication  also.  Frequent  and  fervent 
prayer  for  a  greater  conformity  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  a  nearer  lilceness  to  Christ ;  a 
self-denying,  and  a  self-renounoing  spirit; 
as  much  zeal  io  holiaesf  and  good  works 
a2 
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as  if  we  had  no  Saviour  to  trast,  with  as 
absolate  a  trust  in  His  merits  and  sacri- 
fice as  if  we  did  nothing  ourselTes; 
earnest  supplications  for  His  grace,  and 
for  the  illumination  of  His  Spirit, — these 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  sort  of  general  outline ; 
in  all  which,  however  short  we  may  come, 
yet,  by  having  it  in  our  eye  as  the  great 
object  of  pursuit,  the  thoughts  and  d^ires 
of  the  heart  being  bent  on  the  attainment, 
in  spite  of  all  our  frequent  failings  and 
great  deficiencies,  we  shall,  I  doubt  not, 
find  that  the  light  within  us  will  grow 
brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect 
day.  Some  spiritual  difficulties  and  par- 
tial blindnesses  obstruct,  I  doubt  not, 
every  true  believer,  on  his  first  being 
awakened,  and  greatly  retard  his  progress. 
All  this  is  necessary  to  keep  us  humble 
and  lowly, — that  temper  of  mind  which 
alone  can  enable  us  to  resemble  our  gra- 
cious Redeemer.  An  humble  doubting 
soul,  which  casts  all  its  care  upon  Him, 
is,  I  venture  to  think,  far  more  acceptable 
to  God  than  many  who  appear,  to  human 
eyes,  to  be  more  strong  in  faith  and  more 
confident  in  security. — Juetter  of  Hannah 
More  to  a  Young  Curate. 


From  Baxter, 
If  one  of  you  that  is  a  leader  of  the 
flock  should  but  once  be  ensnared  in  a 
scandalous  crime,  there  is  scarcely  a  man 
or  woman  that  seeketh  diligently  after 
their  salvation,  within  the  hearing  of  it, 
but,  besides  the  grief  of  their  hearts  for 
your  sin,  they  are  likely  to  have  it  cast 
in  their  teeth  by  the  ungodly  about  them, 
though  they  never  so  much  detest  and 
lament  it.  The  ungodly  husband  will  tell 
his  wife,  and  the  ungodly  parents  will  tell 
their  children,  and  neighbours  and  fellow- 
servants  will  be  telling  one  another  of  it, 
and  saying, "  These  are  your  godly  preach- 
ers I  you  may  see  what  comes  of  all  your 
stir;  are  you  any  better  than  others? 
You  are  even  all  alike."  Such  words  as 
these  must  all  the  godly  in  the  country, 
perhaps,  hear  for  your  sakes.  "  It  must 
needs  be  that  ofiences  come ;  but  woe  to 
that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh." 

If  there  were  a  traitor  among  the 
twelve  in  Christ's  family,  no  marvel  if 
there  be  many  now.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  a  slave  of  Satan,  **  whose  god 
is  his  belly,  and  who  mindeth  ear&ly 
tbinf^s,"  shall  be  any  better  than  '*  an 
enemy  to  the  cross  of  Christ."  What 
thoU}.h  they  live  civilly,  and  preach 
plausibly,  sftid  have  the  outside  of  an 
easy,  cheap  religiousness  ?  They  may  be 
as  fast  in  tl:e  devil's  snares  of  worldli- 
neis,  pride,  a  ascret  distaste  of  diligent 
godlinesi,  or  by  an  unsound  heart  that 
is  not  rooted  in  the  faith,  aor  onreserr- 


edly  devoted  to  God  in  Christ,  as  any 
others  ate  by  drunkenness,  uncleanness, 
and  such  disgraceful  sins.  Publicans  and 
harlots  do  sooner  come  to  heaven  than 
Pharisees,  because  they  are  sooner  con- 
vinced of  their  sin  and  misery.  And 
though  many  of  these  men  may  seem  ex- 
(^lent  preachers,  and  cry  down  sin  as 
loud  as  others,  yet  is  it  all  but  an  affected 
fervency,  and  too  commonly  but  a  mere 
ineffectual  bawling. 

Believe  it,  brethren,  God  never  saved 
any  man  for  being  a  preacher,  nor  be- 
cause  he  was  an  able  preacher;  but  be- 
cause  he  was  a  justified,  sanctified  man, 
and,  consequently,  faithful  in  Ills  Master's 
work.  Take  heed,  therefore,  to  your- 
selves first,  that  you  be  what  you  per- 
suade your  hearers  to  be,  and  believe  that 
which  you  persuade  them  daily  to  be- 
lieve ;  and  have  heartily  entertained  that 
Christ  and  Spirit  which  you  offer  unto 
others. 

One  proud,  surly,  lordly  word— one 
needless  contention— one  covetous  action, 
may  cut  the  throat  of  many  a  sermon, 
and  blast  the  fruit  of  all  you  have  been 
doing. 

It  is  a  palpable  error  in  those  minis- 
ters that  make  such  a  disproportion  be- 
tween their  preachings  and  their  liviner, 
that  they  will  study  hard  to  preach  ex- 
act^, and  study  little  or  not  at  all  to  live 
exactly.  All  the  week  long  is  little 
enough  to  study  how  to  speak  two  hours  ; 
and  yet  one  hour  seems  too  much  to  study 
how  to  live  all  the  week^ 


THB  BASBATB, 

We  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  our 
recollections,  met  with  a  Christian  friend 
who  bore  upon  his  character  every  other 
evidence  or  the  Spirit*s  operation,  who 
did  not  remember  the  Sabbath-day,  and 
keep  it  holy*  We  appeal  to  the  memory 
of  adl  the  worthies  who  are  now  lying  in 
their  graves,  that,  eminent  as  they  were 
in  every  other  grace  and  accomplishment 
of  the  new  creature,  the  religiousness  of 
their  8abbath-d4y  shone  with  an  equsd 
lustre  amid  the  fine  assemblage  of  virtues 
which  adorned  them.  In  every  Christ- 
ian household  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
discipline  of  a  well-ordered  Sabbath  is 
never  forgotten  amongst  the  other 
lessons  of  a  Christian  education;  and 
we  appeal  to  every  individual  who  now 
hears  us,  and  who  carries  the  remem- 
brance in  his  bosom  of  a  father's  worth 
and  a  father's  piety,  if^  on  the  coming^ 
round  of  the  seventh  day,  an  air  of  peca<» 
liar  sacredoess  did  not  spread  itseU  over 
that  mansion  where  he  drew  bia  fir^t 
breath,  and  was  taught  to  repeat  his  in- 
fant hymn  And  lisp  hia  infant  prayer. 
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Best  BSfored,  that  a  Christian  haying 
the  lore  of  God  written  in  his  heart,  and 
denjing  the  Sabbath  a  place  in  its  affec- 
tions, is  an  anomaly  that  is  nowhere  to 
be  foand.  Every  Sabbath  image,  and 
every  Sabbath  circnmstance,  is  dear  to 
him.  He  loves  the  quietness  of  that 
hallowed  mom.  He  loves  the  church- 
bell  sound  which  summons  him  to  the 
house  of  prayer.  He  loves  to  join  the 
chorus  of  devotion,  and  to  sit  and  listen 
ta  that  voice  of  persuasion  which  is  lifted 
in  the  hearing  of  an  assembled  multitude. 


He  loves  the  retirement  of  this  day  from 
the  din  of  worldly  busmess,  and  the  in- 
roads of  worldly  men.  He  loves  the 
leisure  it  brings  along  with  it;  and  sweet 
to  his  soul  is  the  exercise  of  that  hallowed 
morn,  when  there  is  no  eye  to  witness 
him  but  the  eye  of  Heaven ;  end  when* 
in  solemn  audience  with  the  Father  who 
seeth  him  in  secret,  he  can,  on  th^  wings 
of  celestial  contemplation,  leave  all  the 
cares,  and  all  the  vexations,  and  all  the 
Becul&rities  of  an  alienated  world  behind 
him.— CAa&;iers. 


THE  SERVICES  ON  COMMUNION  HOLTDAYS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Magazine, 


Rbt.  Sib,  —  Of  the  many  inheritances 
which  we  of  this  generation  have  received 
from  our  forefathers,  one  of  the  most 
precions  is  the  ceremonial  of  the  com- 
munion season,  as  observed  in  our  own 
and  other  Presbyterian  churches  in  Scot- 
land. When  we  take  into  account  the 
spirit  of  the  present  times,  can  we,  Sir, 
be  too  thankful  that  the  setting  apart, 
for  religious  exercises,  of  a  portion  of 
the  secular  week-days,  at  the  season  of 
communion,  is  a  thing  recognized  as  an 
established  national  custom,  and  does  not 
depend,  as  the  occasion  returns,  upon  the 
prevalent  wishes  of  the  multitude,  or  of 
those  who  role  the  multitude  ?  The  sur- 
render of  a  portion  of  the  time  during 
which  the  business  of  the  world  may  law- 
fully be  plied,  and  the  dedication  of  it  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soul's  interests — to 
the  true  business  of  life — Is  the  act  of  a 
religious,  a  God-fearing  age ;  it  is  not  a 
measure,  I  fear,  which,  if  proposed  now 
for  the  6rst  time,  there  would  be  much 
likelihood  of  our  obtaining  from  our  pre- 
sent legislators. 

With  pious  wisdom  did  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  say  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
— in  their  Directory  for  the  Public  Worship 
of  God — **  When  this  sacrament  cannot, 
with  convenience,  be  frequently  admin- 
istered, it  is  requisite  that  public  wam- 
mg  be  given  the  Sabbath-day  before  the 
administration  thereof ;  and  that,  either 
then,  or  on  some  day  of  that  week,  some- 
thing concerning  that  ordinance,  and  the 
due  preparation  thereunto,  and  partici- 
pation tnereof,  be  taught ;  that,  by  the 
diligent  use  of  all  means  sanctified  of 
God  to  that  end,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate, all  may  come  better  prepared  to 
that  heavenly  i'east." 

And  what  arrangement  could  be  more 


admirably  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
chat  recommendation,  and  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case,  than  that,  in 
prospect  of  communion,  one  entire  day 
should  be  set  apart  for  solemn  exercises, 
public  and  private,  of  humiliation  and 
prayer  ?  Or,  {hat  again  on  the  eve  of  the 
Sacrament  Sabbath-day,  the  congrega* 
tions  should  meet  for  exercises  of  pre- 
paration ?  and,  on  the  morning  after  com- 
munion, that  they  should  be  re-assembled 
once  more  to  give  thapks  ?  It  would  be  a 
mere  waste  of  time,  Mr.  Editor,  to  enlarge 
nponlthe  suitableness  of  these  appoint- 
ments of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and 
other  Presbyterian  churches.  Every 
one  who  has  considered  the  act  of  com- 
munion with  due  seriousness — who  has 
reflected  upon  it  as  an  act  of  loving  obe- 
dience by  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  their 
Lord's  parting  command — must  have  felt 
the  great  need  for  all  these  seasons  of 
special  religious  instruction  and  prayer. 
But  I  would  ask  you.  Sir,  is  it  not  a 
lamentable  truth,  that  the  purpose  of 
these  religious  exercises  is,  in  these  days 
of  ours,  too  generally  neglected?  Can 
we  affirm,  that,  on  what  is  commonly 
called  the  «  Fast-day,"  the  evident  and 
unmistakeable  object  of  the  actual  ser- 
vices in  church — preaching  as  well  as 
Erayer — is  to  lean  the  congregation  to 
umble  themselves  before  Goa  as  sin- 
ners? Is  the  congregation  always  dis« 
missed  with  a  distinct  impression  that 
the  proper  business  of  that  day,  both  in 
the  closet  and  in  the  public  sanctuary, 
is  prayer  and  humiliation  ?  Alas !  we 
must  confess  that  it  is  far  otherwise. 

And  what  party  is  to  blame  ?  ministers 
or  people  ?  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide 
in  what  proportion  they  are  culpable; 
but  I  will  venture  to  say,  Sir|  that  neither 
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are  free  from  faalt  Else  what  means 
the  questioning — (might  I  not  almost  say, 
the  general  questioning  ?)— about  who  U 
to  preach  in  this  church  or  in  that  church  ? 
— about  when  Mr.  A.  may  be  heard,  or 
when  Dr.  B.  ?  Tell  me,  is  it  ^  humilia- 
iion  and  prayer**  that  thete  ansioue  queM- 
tioners  are  earnest  about  f  Is  the  reigning 
motive  with  them,  that  the  services  of 
tlie  day  may  help  them,  by  Aie  blessing 
of  God,  **  to  come  better  prepared  to  the 
heavenly  feast  ?  **  And  if  it  be  true  that 
the  hearers  in  our  churches  have  too 
generally  become  forgetful  of  the  real 
purpose  of  these  services,  we  cannot 
escape  from  the  conclusion,  that  the  ser- 
vices, as  commonly  conducted,  have  not 
witnessed  intelligibly  and  faithfully  for 
their  proper,  their  intended,  object.  Oh! 
that  ministers  would  set  themselves  to 
rectify  the  prevailing  misuse  of  these 
precious  opportunities !  The  power  to 
do  so  lies,  under  God,  with  them.    If  the 

Imrpose  of  the  occasion  was  always  clear^ 
y  recognized  in  the  pulpit  services,  the 
congregations  would  soon  acquire  juster 
views  of  what,  at  these  seasons,  they 
ought  to  seels  for  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
employed  during  the  hours  of  private 
retirement. 

And  let  ministers  only  reflect  how 
much  pain  and  injury  they  may  unwit- 
tingly cause,  by  neglecting  to  have  due 
regard  to  the  speoialties  of  the  occasion. 
The  time  of  communion  is  a  season  of 
more  than  ordinary  solemnity.  The 
prospect  of  it  ought  to  fill  every  heart 
with  many  anxious  questionings.  There 
ought  to  be,  then,  much  communing  with 
God,  and  with  one's  own  soul.  Now,  is 
it  not  one  of  the  most  di&tresbing,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  common, 
experiences  of  that  season,  among  those 
who  really  are  in  earnest  in  desiring  to 
commemorate  the  death  of  Christ— is  It 
not  this,  that  the  spiritual  feelings  are 
torpid— that  love  to  Christ  is  languid— 
that,  in  short,  faith  b  weak  ?  The  in- 
tending communicant  mav  know  well 
that  his  own  feelings  could  never  gain 
him  favour  in  God  s  sight;  but  while  he 
holds  tenaciously  by  the  truth  that  Christ, 
and  Christ  alone,  is  an  all-sufllcient  Sav- 
iour—a sufficient  Saviour  for  the  poorest, 
most  helpless,  most  unworthy  sinner- 
vet  this  felt  want  of  spiritual-mindedness 
is  to  the  soul  a  cause  of  great  uneasiness 
and  poignant  sorrow.  With  glad  anti- 
cipations the  communicant  so  troubled 
hails  the  special  services  of  preparation. 
Grateful,  Indeed,  to  him,  is  the  idea  of 
a  day  set  apart  for  prayer  and  solemn 
humiliation  before  God.  This  is  an  aid 
he  feels  he  needs.     He  repairs  to  the 


sanctuary  heavy  laden  with  the  burden 
of  his  darkness,  his  coldness,  his  indif- 
ference. He  thirsts  after  assistance  to  a 
juster  view  of  what  he  knows  to  be  his 
very  sinful  state  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Say  now,  what  pidn,  what  unspeakable 
injury,  may  not  be  inflicted  on  that  soul, 
if  the  services  in  the  public  sanctuary 
disappoint  him  ? — if  they  not  only  do  not 
minister  to  his  relief,  but  even  have  the 
effect— loAtcA  they  may,  i/unsuited  to  the 
oeecuion^ot  dissipating  bis  earnest  long- 
ings after  a  deeper  and  juster  sense  of 
sin?  And,  in  like  manner,  with  the  ser- 
vices  on  the  day  of  preparation,  and  the 
day  of  thanksgiving,  incalculable  injury 
may  be  done  to  earnest  souls  by  the  dis- 
appointment of  their  expectations— ex- 
pectations justified  by  the  nature  of  the 
occasion,  and  by  the  obvious  and  plainly 
expressed  intention  of  the  Church. 

For  the  Directory  for  the  Public  Wor- 
ship  of  God  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  services  on  these  days 
were  intended  to  be  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  Concerning  "  public  solemn 
fasting,"  it  enjoins,  that  "special  choice 
is  to  be  made  of  such  Scriptures  to  be 
read,  and  of  such  texts  for  preaching,  as 
may  best  work  the  hearts  of  the  hearers 
to  the  special  business  of  the  day,  and 
most  dispose  them  to  humiliation  and  re- 
pentance." And  for  the  day  of  *'  public 
thanksgiving,*'  it  says,  ^  let  the  minister 
who  is  to  preach  proceed  to  further  ex- 
hortation and  prayer  before  his  sermon, 
with  special  reference  to  the  present 
work ;  after  which,  let  him  preach  upon 
some  text  of  Scripture  pertinent  to  the 
occasion."  There  are  other  injunctions 
in  the  Directory  well  worthy  of  being 
attentively  considered.  For  instance, 
on  the  fast-day,  the  minister  **  is  also  to 
admonish  the  people,  with  all  impor- 
tunity, that  the  work  of  that  day  doth  not 
end  with  the  public  duties  of  it,**  &c. ;  and 
on  the  thanksgiving- day,  *<the  people 
are  to  be  exhorted  to  spend  the  residue 
of  that  day  in  hely  duties,  and  testifica- 
tions of  Christian  love  and  charity,  one 
towards  another,  and  of  rejoicing  more 
and  more  in  the  Lord ;  as  becometh  those 
who  make  the  joy  of  the  Lord  their 
strength.'*  How  does  this  compare  with 
the  common  practice  ? 

Let  us  remember,  too,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
if  the  privilege  of  these  holydays  is  to  be 
continued  to  us,  it  will  only  be  if  they 
are  used  aright,  and  valued  by  us  for 
their  own  proper  ends.  There  is  no 
disposition  in  men,  especially  now-a- 
days,  to  allow  the  interruption  of  worldly 
business  for  any  portion  of  the  week, 
unless  a  just  and  sufficient  cause  is  as- 
signed for  it.    And  it  eaunbt  be  denied. 
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thafc  murmnn  have  already  been  heard 
against  the  communion  holvdays.  And 
how,  then,  may  these  days  be  preserved 
inTioIate  ?  Not,  assuredly,  by  allowinj? 
them  to  be  diyerted  from  their  intended 
purpose.  The  popular,  the  universal 
Toiee,  which  has  a  singular  faculty  of 
naming  things  just  as  they  appear  in 
fact»  has  given  us  significant  warning  of 
how  far  the  Church  has  already  strayed  ; 
inasmuch  as  it  has  affixed  to  our  com- 
munion season  the  title  of  "  The  Pbbach- 
iiYGs."  Ah !  if  we  continue  to  act  so  as 
to  justffy  that  appellation  of  them,  we 
cannot  reasonably  hope — we  do  not  de- 
serve—to  retain  our  days  of  privilege. 
W«  cannot  expect  the  world  to  give  up 
whole  days  to  us  for  mere  prtachingt. 
And  if  they  are  only  days  of  preachings, 
f  ren  tb9  Church-^rthe  communicant^-^ 


will  discover  that  they  are  of  ocmpara- 
tirely  little  benefit  as  connected  with  the 
communion,  and  so  they  will  have  no 
hearty  interest  in  their  continuance, — . 
they  will  oifer  little  resistance  to  their 
secularization. 

My  desire,  Mr.  Editor,  in  offering  these 
remarks,  is  to  beseech  yuur  readerf*, 
clerical  and  lay,  to  employ  their  indivi- 
dual infiuence  in  securing  a  return,  in 
this  matter,  to  "the  old  paths,"— con- 
vinced that  by  that  course  only  may  the 
permanence  of  our  present  privileges  at 
communion  seasons  be  secured  to  us; 
and  that,  indeed,  only  by  a  return  to 
these  paths,  will  these  our  privileges  be* 
come  worth  preserving. — Yours,  &c., 

A  Communicant. 
August  1853. 


MAXIMS  EXTRACTED  FROM  VINET'S  PASTORAL  THEOLOGY. 


Catdolictsu  presses  npcn  ns.  We 
must  be  Protestants  in  the  most  unam- 
biguoue  mode.  We  have  zealously  guarded 
the  akreds  of  Romanism.  We  must  now 
resolutely  seek  for  other  habiliments, 

No  one  ieepecialfy  a  priest ;  but  each  is 
a  priest,  so  far  as  he  is  united  to  the  High 
Priest,  who  is  Jesus  Christ. 

We  should  place  before  our  minds  the 
greatest  difficulties,  not  only  that  we  may 
bring  an  extraordimtrg  spirit  to  ordinary 
occasions,  but  because  that  which  might 
appear  to  us  impossible  will  be  found  not 
to  be  so. 

Our  age  has  great  faith  in  institutions 
and  their  power,  and  doubtless  they  are 
mighty  forces ;  nevertheless,  the  claws  of 
the  wild  animal  soon  grow  again.  Hu- 
man nature  always  retains  its  savage 
stage.  It  is  only  tamed  by  society— 
{Christianitg  f) 

Doubt  is  a  void — a  kind  of  temptation 
—through  which  every  man  passes. 
When  the  life  is  expelled,  faith  is  weak. 
Paith  creates  life,  but  life  must  sustftin 
faith. 

We  may  have  a  kind  of  logical  reason- 
ing, and,  so  to  speak,  imitative  regard 
for  Ood.  God  has  done  all  for  ns,  and 
we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  for  Him. 
This  is  not  true  love,  for  love  does  not 
reason.  Our  love  to  God  should  be  like 
that  of  a  child  to  its  parents,  or  a  wife  to 
her  husband. 

He  who  has  no  perfonal  acquaintance 
with  Jesus  Christ, — who  only  knows  Him 
as  the  Saviour  of  men,  and  not  as  his  Sav- 
ioqr, — as  the  te|icher  of  meni  and  not  as 


his  teacher,  docs  not  sufficiently  know 
Him. 

The  first  good  result  of  scientific  know- 
ledge is  to  make  us  acquainted  with  our 
own  ignorance,~to  render  our  darkness 
visible. 

Vagrancy  of  tliought  is  always  mif- 
chievous.  Christianity  leads  to  thought, 
and  not  to  reverie. 

If  we  are  diligent  stewards  we  shall 
take  account  every  night  of  our  posses- 
sions, for  the  thief  may  come  during  the 
night. 

Let  God  be  invited  to  counsel  us. 
Never  let  our  deliberalioos  be  carried  on 
in  His  absence. 

Prayer  is  like  the  air  in  certain  isles  of 
the  ocean,  which  is  so  pure  that  no 
vermin  can  live  in  it  We  ought  to  sur- 
round ourselves  by  this  atmosphere,  as 
the  diver  is  surrounded  by  the  diving 
bell  before  he  descends  into  the  sea. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  that  labours 
prays.  But  how  much  more  truly  may 
we  say,  that  he  who  prays  labours.  It  is 
a  work  like  that  of  Moses  on  the  mount- 
ain. 

Good  men  have  learner]  the  Bible  not 
by  heart,  but  they  know  it  from  the 
heart.  This  is  the  best  method,  and 
belongs  to  those  who  are  impressed  by  its 
truths. 

Men  judge  us  according  to  CTiristianity, 
and  Christianity  according  to  us. 

Conversion  is  only  one  moment  in 
sanctification.  Sanctification  is  only  con- 
version repeated,  continued,  and  pro- 
longed. 
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Most  men,  in  their  expectations  of  their 
neighbours,  present  before  themselyes  a 
most  complete  system  of  morals ;  and  in 
their  dealings  with  themselves,  are  satis- 
fled  with  a  code  of  considerable  laxity. 

Society  multiplies  occasions  for  doing 
good,  but  still  more  does  it  multiply 
temptations  to  do  evil. 

Be  careful  to  speak  rather  of  things 
than  of  persons. 

Love  sometimes  has  a  shaggy  bustling 
exterior.  Heayen  is  sometimes  heralded 
by  a  kiss. 

Order  is  the  ornament,  the  fitting 
attire,  the  luxury,  of  poverty.  Nothing 
is  so  sad  as  the  imitation  of  riches  and 
pretension  to  elegancies  in  a  poor  family. 

Prayer  ought  to  be  offered  with  the 
fi*eedom  of  a  son  in  the  presence  of  his 
father,  and  the  holy  trembling  of  a  sinner 
in  the  presence  of  Grod. 

Depth  and  simplicity  meet  at  the 
same  point.  If  you  have  an  audience 
composed  of  forty-nine  learned  persons, 
and  one  ignorant,  speak  for  that  one 
ignorant  person.  The  differences  which 
exist  between  the  several  classes  of  an 
audience  should  rather  be  effaced  than 
perpetuated.  The  man  of  accidental  and 
special  qualities  ought  to  disappear,  and 
the  universal  man  to  take  his  place. 

So  far  from  humility  having  a  just 
tendency  to  impair  authority,  the  fact  is 
that  authority  is  tempered  and  purified 
by  humility. 

The  most  natural  forms  tend  constantly, 
through  servile  and  unintelligent  imita- 
tion, to  become  conventional  types.  This 
is  as  it  were  a  liquid  which  is  evttr  on  the 


point  of  being  coagulated,  and  which,  wd 
must  ever,  by  warmth  and  native  Iife» 
preserve  in,  or  restore  to,  its  fluid  states 
in  order  that  we  may  have,  as  far  as  poa- 
sible,  the  form  which  is  natural  to  our 
subject,  our  aim,  and  our  mind. 

The  school  needs  religion,  and  religion 
needs  the  school;  neither  is  there  a 
church  without  a  school,  nor  a  school 
without  a  church.  The  pastor  must 
interest  himself  in  everything  that  enters 
essentially  into  popular  instruction ;  but 
he  should  always  add  thereto,  or  rather 
interweave  therewith,  religious  thought. 

To  some  souls  the  work  of  grace  has 
proceeded  unknown  to  all  besides,  per- 
haps unknown  to  the  individual  himself, 
iniese  souls  whom  God  has  endowed  with 
a  beautiful  and  precious  quality  of  do- 
cility, are  as  easily  moulded  as  water  1%, 
to  the  vessel  into  which  it  is  put.  They 
are  not  bom  Christians,  but  they  become 
so  with  such  a  slight  amount  of  effort 
that  they  seem  to  owe  to  the  generous 
ductility  of  their  nature  that  which  others 
obtain  only  as  the  result  of  laborious 
conflicts  or  prolonged  reflection.  So  that, 
while  some  may  say,  **  With  a  great  sum 
obtained  I  this  freedom,"  they  can,  in  a 
certain  sense,  reply,  "  But  I  was  bom 
iree." 

Add  to  your  instructions  the  weight 
of  your  example,  being  well  assured  that 
the  true  method  of  communicating  moral 
truth  is  the  method  of  contact;  that  only 
life  can  proceed  from  life;  and  that,  in 
fact.  Christians  are  decisive  arguments 
for  or  against  Christianity. 


"  RINGING  IN." 


*^  I  8SB  a  great  change  in  old  Alan  of 
late,  I  think,  Sandy."  "Ou  aye,  mem, 
I*m  thinkin*  he's  ringing  in  noo ! " 

I  had  never  heard  Hie  expression  be- 
fore applied  to  the  approach  of  death, 
and  it  affected  me  with  deep  emotions. 

"  Ringing  in  I "  What  Scotch  person 
does  not  feel  the  force  of  the  expression ! 
But  for  the  benefit  of  any  stray  South- 
erner who  may  chance  to  read  these 
pages,  I  must  explain,  that  in  our  Pres- 
byterian kirk  in  the  country,  the  church 
bell  often  begins  to  ring  about  half-an- 
hour  before  service,  to  collect  people  from 
a  distance ;  and  after  all  are  assembled, 
the  hell  rlngi  again  for  a  few  moments, 


to  shew  that  the  minister  has  come,  and 
that  as  service  is  just  going  to  begin,  all 
loiterers  in  the  churchyard,  or  at  house- 
doors  near,  must  now  enter  the  church 
and  take  their  seats. 

In  the  sense  Sandy  applied  the  custom 
of  *^  ringing  in,"  of  course  it  meant  that 
disease  or  decay  are  the  premonitory 
symptoms  that  death  is  about  to  follow, 
must  be  expected,  and  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared for. 

In  England,  I  rather  think  that  there 
are  two  occasions  on  which  there  is  a 
'*  ringing  in"  belL  1 .  After  the  marriage 
bells  have  done  their  merry  peals  in  the 
early  morning,  a  few  chimes  are  rang  as 
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the  bride'8  procesaioii  is  coming  up  to  the 
church  door,  as  a  warning  to  the  bride- 
groom  and  his  friends,  inside  the  church, 
to  arrange  themselves  in  readiness  to  re- 
ceive her.  2.  After  the  passing  bell  has 
announced  the  departure  of  the  spirit 
from  its  earthly  tabernacle,  and  after  the 
tolling  bell  also  is  over,  a  few  notes  of 
the  bell  are  tolled  when  the  pall-bearers, 
having  mounted  their  solemn  burden,  are 
coming  up  the  churchyard,  to  warn  the 
clergyman  to  come  out  to  the  door  to 
meet  them,  and  to  greet  them  with  the 
announcement  of  the  Besurrectlon  and 
the  Life. 

Header,  on  all  such  occasions,  what 
would  be  yoiir  feeliogs  on  hearing  the 
bell  "  ringing  in  ?  '* 

latt  And  most  simply :  On  the  Lord's 
own  day  do  you  joy  when  the  bell  says  to 
you,  "  Go  ye  up  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord  ?"  When  near  it,  are  your  thoughts 
more  and  more  attuning  themselves  to 
join  in  harmony  with  His  other  children 
in  worship  ?~80  that  if  you  engage  in  any 
conversation  in  the  churchyard  at  all,  it 
is  such  as  '^  they  that  fear  the  Lord  often 
speak  one  to  another,"  and  such  as  "  the 
Lord  hearkens  and  hears,"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  in  His  book  of  remem- 
brance ;--or,  if  you  are  quietly  examining 
the  tombs,  you  are  longing  for  the  time 
when  Christ's  mystical  dead  body  shall 
arise  and  join  those  that  remain,  and  so 
all  shall  be  ever  with  the  Lord.  The  time 
having  been  thus  spent  in  holy  conversa- 
tion or  meditation,when  you  are  rung  into 
church,  you  feel  you  are  indeed  called 
unto  the  communion  of  saints  above  and 
saints  below;  as  well  as  to  ** fellowship 
with  the  Father  and  with  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ." 

Or  do  you  hasten  forward  to  the  church- 
yard  only  to  have  longer  time  to  gossip 
with  idle  companions,  show  ofPyour  dress, 
make  appointments  to  profiane  the  re- 
munder  of  the  day,  and  when  the  bell 
rings  into  church,  you  either  go  in  grudg- 
ingly, feeling,  *•  Oh  1  what  a  weariness  is 
it ;"  or  you  take  it  as  the  signal  for  turn- 
ing your  back  on  the  Lord's  house,  and 
going  off  to  '« follow  your  own  pleasure, 
and  speak  your  owo  words,  on  Hii  holy 
day?" 


24  When  the  mournful  sound  of  the 
tolling  bell  is  heard,  and  seeing  the 
mourners  go  about  the  street,  you  know 
that  the  silver  cord  is  loosed  that  bound 
some  heart  to  life,  and  the  bowl  is 
broken  that  drunk  at  some  earthly  foun- 
tain,— what  feelings  are  aroused  in  your 
thoughts  ?  Are  you  so  conscious  of  sin 
unrepented  and  unforgiven,  that  death 
sounds  the  forerunner  of  eternal  woe  to 
you  ?^r are  you  so  rejoicing  in  the  assur- 
ance of  sin  forgiven  through  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  that  death  is  but  tlie 
signal  from  **  Him  whom  now  having  not 
seen,  yet  you  love,"  to  go  up  into  His 
more  open  presence-chamber,  where  you 
shall  see  Him  face  to  face  ?  According  as 
either  of  these  conditions  are  yours,  do 
you  think  of  death  as  the  end  of  life 
and  destruction  of  all  your  hope^,  or  as 
the  beginning  of  an  endless  life  ?  Do  you 
think  only  of  the  bell  ringing  in  the 
corpse  to  an  introduction  to  the  worms 
and  corruption  of  the  grave  ?— -or  do  you 
hail  it,  and  the  words  which  shortly 
follow,  as  the  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy,  that  life  and  immortality  will  be 
brought  to  light  by  Him  who  is  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life  ?  Does  disease 
or  decay  warn  you  of  the  coming  of  the 
king  of  terrors,  to  bear  you  off  to  hell  ?— or 
of  the  Prince  of  Life,  who  has  the  keys  of 
hell  and  of  death,  who  shutteth  the  door 
of  hell  and  no  man  openeth  to  force  you 
in ;  who  openeth  the  door  of  heaven  to 
admit  you,  and  no  man  shutteth  it  against 
you? 

Finally,  When  the  marriage  bells  have 
pealed  out  their  merriest,  when  the  bride- 
groom is  waiting,  and  all  things  are  now 
ready  to  go  in  to  the  marriage,  what  view, 
in  thejtr$t  place,  do  you  take  of  the  mar- 
riage relation  ?  Do  you  view  it  but  as  a 
"settling  for  life"— as  an  arrangement  of 
couTenience  and  comfort— as  a  passport 
to  respectability— as  an  excuse  which  win 
fortify  you  against  extravagant  compan- 
ions whom  you  think  it  as  well  now  to 
throw  off— as  a  getting  rid  of  parental 
restraints— as  a  gathering  for  a  merry- 
making— as  an  excuse  for  finery,  and 
visiting,  and  show? — or,  having  higher 
views,  do  you  anticipate  the  fulfilment 
of  youth's  fopdesty  fairest  dreams  of  bllBs 
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with  the  object  of  yow  choice,  and,  build- 
ing your  nest  here  below,  desire  no  higher 
heayen  nor  better  home  than  that  which 
companionship  with  her  promises  you  f 
Or,  looking  beyond  this  scene  altogether, 
and  knowing  that  the  marriage  relation 
is  a  type  of  the  union  of  Christ  with  His 
Church,  do  you  hear, in  the  bell  "ring- 
ing in"  the  marriage  procession,  a  sound 
that  makes  you  tremble  as  for  that  knell 
of  passing  time,  when  "  the  trumpet  shall 
sound"  that  is  to  call  the  dead  to  arise 
and  prepare  to  meet  their  God— when  you, 
not  being  one  of  the  Lamb's  Bride,  who 
has  made  herself  ready,  shall  call  on  the 
rocks  and  the  mountains  to  fkU  down  and 
hide  you  firom  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  ?~ 
or,  being  one  of  those  who  hare  washed 
their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  are  you,  as  a  hus- 
band, cherishiog  your  wife  as  Christ  does 
His  Church  ?— or,  as  a  wife,  recognizing 
in  your  husband  the  type  of  Him  who  is 
to  be  obeyed  and  looked  up  to  as  head 
oTer  all  things  for  your  behoof  ? — and  are 
both  of  you  so  mourning  the  absence  of 
the  heavenly  Bridegroom,  as  to  be  eagerly 
listening  for  the  sound  of  His  chariot 
wheels,  and  saying,  **  Come  quickly ;  how 
long,  O  Lord,  how  long?"—"  Lo!  this  is 


our  God,  we  have  waited  for  Him :  tUs  is 
our  God,  we  will  rejoice  in  His  salratioa.'* 
L.O.  H. 


MUTABILITY. 
I  MW  two  children  intertwine 
Their  arms  about  each  other. 
Like  the  little  tendrils  of  a  rine 
Around  tta  nearest  brother ; 
And  ever  and  anon. 
As  gailj  they  ran  on. 
Each  looked  into  the  other's  fsce. 
Anticipating  an  embrace.— 
I  niark'd  those  two.    "When  they  were  men, 
I  watch'd  them  meet  one  dsy ; 
They  touched  each  other**  hands,  and  then 
Each  went  on  his  own  way. 
There  did  not  seem  a  tie 
Of  love-the  lightest  chain- 
To  make  them  turn  a  lingering  eye. 
Or  press  the  hand  again. 
This  is  a  page  hi  our  life's  book 
We  all  of  us  turn  over; 
The  web  is  rent, 
The  hour-glass  >pent. 
And,  oh  I  the  path  we  once  forsook 
How  seldom  we  recover  I 
Our  days  sre  broken  into  parts. 
And  CTcry  fragment  has  a  tale 
Of  the  abandonment  of  hearts. 
They  make  our  freshest  hopes  turn  pal© ; 
ETen  in  the  pUghttog  of  our  troth. 
Even  in  the  passion  of  our  oath, 
A  cold  hard  Toice  may  seem  to  mutter. 
"  We  know  not  what  it  is  we  utter." 

MoxGKToii  Viuru. 


FAMILIAB  LETTEB8  TO  THOSE  WHO  DESIKE  TO  LABOUR  IN 
GOD'S  KINGDOM. 

Second  Sbbiss.— No.  IL 

"  Where  there  Is  a  will  there  is  a  way." 


"  I  WISH,  aunt  H.  L.9  yon  would  write 
ahout  people  opening  and  shutting  the 
door  so  as  to  startle  one's  nerres  out  of 
all  composure;  and  then,  when  one  no- 
tices it, they  say:  'Oh!  I  never  thought 
of  it.'  ^  This  was  said  to  me  by  a  young 
inralld,  beside  whom  I  was  writing  my 
last  letter. 

Yes,  it  is  quite  true,  much  serious  an- 
noyance to  the  weakly  may  be  caused  by 
the  manner  in  which  we  of  strong  health 
comport  ourseWes  in  their  presence.  The 
.  same  is  true  of  the  manner  of  a  person  of 
yivaeious,  towards  a  person  of  slow  and 
eompoaed  temperament,  and  vice  vert^. 


Forbearance  and  self-denial  is  essentia 
to  the  comfort  of  both,— denying  our- 
self  es  the  foil  exercise  of  our  indiTidnal 
dispodtion;  and  forbearance  with  those  of 
an  opposite  disposition.  **  Oh !  the  Ume 
that  slow  person  causes  me  to  lose !  He 
goes  about  this  matter  as  if  I  had  the 
whole  day  to  spend  upon  it.  Because 
time  may  be  of  no  value  to  him,  is  no 
reason  he  should  be  a  drag  and  hindrance 
upon  me,  whose  time  is  so  precious.  It  is 
too  bad  that  those  who  have  nothing  to  do 
should  be  in  the  way  of  those  that  hare 
too  much  to  do.  He  nerer  thinks  that 
he  keeps  me  waiting.    I  am  too  late,  pirob* 
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ably  for  anotber  engigtmenty  and  p€r- 
bapt  tbrown  bebind-band  In  every  thing 
for  tbo  day.  My  regular  work  wonld 
DOTer  oppress  me  if  it  were  regular.  I 
could  go  tbrough  it  all  if  it  depended  on 
my  own  mapping  out  of  my  time,  with- 
out once  being  ruffled  and  hurried  in 
spirit.  But  as  it  is,  really  it  is  he,  and 
not  I,  upon  whom  the  blame  of  my  hasti- 
ness of  temper  rests." 

Mneh  truth  in  this !  At  least,  dear 
friend,  your  premises  are  right — ^that  no 
one  who  has  too  muob  time  has  a  right  to 
rob  those  who  have  too  little.  I  em  not 
rare  if  your  conclusion  flows  justly  from 
those  premises,  and  that  you  can,  so 
righteously  as  you  think,  make  a  trans- 
fer  of  the  responsibility  of  your  temper 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  another.  Let  as 
listen  also  to  the  other  side  of  the  case. 
**  I  cannot  bear  that  bustling,  busy  body. 
I  could  do  things  twice  as  well  if  she  did 
not  flurry  me.  The  very  way  she  whisks 
past  my  chair  is  a  nuisance, — sends  my 
paper  flying  about  by  the  vortex  of  air 
her  gown  makes  in  whirling  round  me. 
My  pens  are  caught  up  by  the  fringe  of 
her  shawl;  and,  worse  than  that,  she 
oatehea  up  my  unfinbhed  sentence,  and 
finishes  it  her  own  way,  which  is  very 
often  not  at  all  the  way  I  meant  to  finish 
it.  Really  those  who  do  not  care  for  a 
<iuiet  life  should  not  be  such  an  inter- 
ruption  on  those  who  do." 

Now,  these  two  friends  only  interrupt 
each  other's  comfort  or  usefulness,  be- 
cause they  ueD€r  Ihuik  snob  an  interrup- 
tion of  any  consequence.  Suppose  each 
of  these  characters  has  the  progress  of 
Ood*a  kingdom  at  heart.  Let  the  slow 
and  lesa  busy  person  (less  busy  it  may 
be^  only  because  less  physically  able) 
think  of  all  the  possible  opportunities  of 
labouring  in  that  kingdom  his  busy 
friend  has  opened  to  him,  and  may  lose, 
if  bia  time  is  dehiyed  by  petty  aflkirs 
that  could  be  as  well  done  at  another 
time,  or  without  applying  to  him  at  all ; 
and  OTcn  if  all  the  business  of  the  day  is 
got  through  in  spite  of  these  extra  la- 
bours, it  may  only  be  at  the  sacrifice  of 
those  moments  for  retirement  which  had 
been  set  apart  and  cherished  in  prospect, 
and  tiM  want  of  which  is  the  cause  of 


that  Tery  hurry  of  spirit,  the  evil  effect 
of  which  is  so  felt  and  condemned.  On 
the  other  hand,  let  the  restless  and 
active  genius  look  on  all  such  interrup- 
tiotts  as  discipline,  as  the  very  discipline 
that  restless  spirit  needs ;  nay,  that  wut- 
ing  upon  the  will  of  your  slow  friend 
may  be  a  part  of  your  appointed  work. 
Try  and  catch  something  of  the  soothing 
influence  of  thst  quiet  temperament.* 
The  time  will  not  be  lost  that  you  sit 
beside  that  person,  if  it  proves  that  you 
consider  the  cultivation  of  agreeableness 
of  manner  (and  to  be  agreeable  to  him 
you  must  be  slow)  a  Christian  duty,  as 
well  as  that  of  active  benevolence.  Then, 
again,  I  would  have  that  very  quiet 
person  not  hastily  condemn  the  other 
aa  one  whose  own  vineyard  must  neces- 
sarily be  neglected  while  engaged  in  the 
busy  tending  of  other  vineyards.  Know, 
that  if  going  from  house  to  house,  or 
from  class  to  class,  be  a  duty,  then  God 
can  meet  that  soul  by  the  way,  and 
commune  with  it,  and  cause  its  thoughts 
to  ascend  as  straight  to  Himself,  with- 
out preamble  or  interruption,  in  the 
short  pause  between  each  engagement,  or 
short  walk  along  the  busy  street,  as  your 
thoughts  can  do,  who  have  hours  in 
which  you  may  study  and  pray ;  or  who 
may,  perchance,  just  because  you  have 
hours  for  the  purpose  instead  of  minutes 
— end  in  dreaming  over  your  book,  or 
wandering  in  the  midst  of  your  prayer. 
This  much  I  know,  that  when  a  season 
of  retirement  has  been  coveted,  and  by 
much  careful  arrangement,  secured  from 
interruption,  and  the  soul  thinlu  that 

•  Recollect  bow  much  of  the  saeeest  of  active 
agencies  may  be  owing  to  the  prajers  sent  up 
for  yon  from  the  quiet  parlour  or  sick-room  of 
unknown  and  unnoticed  friends  of  Jesus.  *'I 
can  do  no  good  here,*'  said  a  good  young  firiend, 
who  is  deaf,  the  other  day,  on  parting  at  the 
door  of  the  Sabbath  school  from  some  of  the 
teachers;  "but  I  will  go  home  and  pray  for 
you.**  She  could  do  no  good  there !  Ah  ?  tliat 
school  may  hare  much  needed  her  quiet  prayer. 
The  clergyman  conducted  it  after  nearly  three 
hours  of  church  services,  and  before  walking 
above  three  miles  to  conduct  another  Sabbath 
school  in  his  parish.  Verily  the  Sabbath  is  so 
litUe  a  day  of  rest  to  clergymen  and  teachers, 
that  they  much  need  the  prayers  of  those  who 
can  keep  the  Sabbath  in  the  truest  sense  of  quiet 
rest. 
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at  last  the  door  baa  shut  upon  the  de- 
mands of  the  world  withoat,  and  that  it 
may  oommane  with  God  and  be  still, — if. 
in  the  midst  of  this  enjoyment,  a  knock 
comes,  to  signify  a  call  (upon  that  leisure) 
from  the  wants  or  urgeneies  of  some 
fellow-creatnre,  and  that  knock  is  disre- 
garded, or  that  petitioner  postponed  and 
bid  go  his  way,  to  be  called  at  a  more 
convenient  season,  sure  I  am,  that  when 
the  door  is  again  shut,  and  the  fellowship 
and  communion  again  sought  between 
the  spirit  and  its  Father,  that,  if  it  is 
found  that  it  cannot  be  resumed,  and  that 
the  blessed  thread  of  that  intercourse  is 
broken,  it  is  not  so  much  owing  to  the 
interruption  having  been  made,  as  to  its 
not  haying  been  attended  to.    The  inter- 
ruption  is  not  the  cause  that  frets  our 
spirit,  and  draws  it  down  again  to  earth. 
It  u  the  remorse   we  must  feel — and, 
blessed  be  God!  we  do  feel — at  having  set 
aside  any  call  from  His  providence — at 
having  preferred  our  own  ease  and  fan- 
cied necessities  of  soul,  to  our  duty  to- 
wards the  ease  and  necessities  of  others. 
Oh !  I  have  known  a  mercy  far  greater 
than  the  one  that  this  time  was  set  apart 
to  pray  for,  come  to  me  through  the 
medium  of  what  I  considered  a  needless, 
harassing,  and  uncalled-for  interruption. 
Did  I  go  to  my  room  to  pray  for  open  doors 
of  usefulness,  and  ability  to  use  them,  then 
literally,  by  refusing  to  open  my  door,  1 
may  have  lost  one  of  those  opportuni- 
ties more  significant,  though  unexpected, 
than  any  I  had  prayed  for  ?  Then,  again, 
did  I  go  to  my  room  to  pray  that  my 
too  great  sloth,  or  too  great  activity  of 
spirit,  might  be  removed  or  moderated? 
This  interruption  at  the  door  may  be 
the  instrument  to  effect  either  end; — 
it  may  be  a  call  on  my  energy,  or  a  trial 
of  my  patience.    '.By  not  opening  the 
door,  1  shut  the  door  on  the  face  of  the 
answer  to  my  prayer.      Oh!  my  dear 
young  friend,  beware  of  the  mistake  that 
the  good  dispositions  you  pray  for— the 
gifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit — are  only 
poured  into  your  mind  by  some  imme- 
diate   inspiration  of  thought    in  your 
closet.  Far  oftenerare  right  thoughts  and 
feelings  worked  out  in  us  by  means  of 
the  tvtnU^  great  or  email  (oftenest  small^) 


that  happen  to  us  in  the  parlour  or 
kitohen,  through  those  dispoutiona  and 
actions  of  others  towards  us,  which  ex- 
cite and  induce  our  own.    For  instance, 
am  I  in  my  closet  or  at  family  prayer, 
praying  that  my  "  pride  may  be  morti- 
6ed  this  day,'*— (it  is  a  prayer  I  always 
tremble  to  hear^  seldom  have  I  courage 
to  pray  it)— do  I  expeet  the  answer  to 
come  in  the  way  of  some  sudden  rushing 
of  a  feeUng  of  humility  into  my  thoughu 
then  or  there?  or  do  I  expect  it  in  those 
slights  and  affronts,  and  mortifying  over- 
looking of  my  merits  or  efforts  which  I 
meet  with  through  the  day,  by— if  not 
the    wanton   provocations,   arrogance, 
and  overbearance   of  others— at  least 
their  '*  not  thinking  "  how  their    ne- 
glect  or  overlooking  of  me  may  bear 
that    construction   and   deeply  wouiid 
me?     No:  I  do  not  expeet  my  prayer 
for  humility  to  be  answered   by    slieh 
provocations :  therefore  it  is  that  when 
they   come — as   come   they    assuredly 
will  in  this  world  of  selfishness — I  kick 
against  them,  not  recognising  the  hand 
of  God,  and  purifying  agency  of  the  Spirit 
in  them,— that  Spirit  whose  agency  I 
have  been  praying  for. 

But  is  it  not— I  bear  some  young 
Christian  say— a  very  difficult  matter  to 
put  out  the  talent  of  one's  time  to  most 
advantage,  and  avoid  the  shoals  and  quick- 
sands of  indolence  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
rocks  and  breakers  of  restlese  activity  on 
the  other  \ 

It  is,  dear  friends,  a  very  difficult 
matter.  I  have  not  cleared  it  up  for 
myself,  so  can  hardly  hope  to  dear  it  up 
for  you ;  but  there  are  three  rules  I  have 
found  of  use,  and  in  my  next  letter  (if 
the  Lord  will)  I  shall  lay  them  before 
you«-*MeaBwhile  I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

H.L, 


VANITT, 

I  have  often  been  a  sufferer  flrom  tbo 
disposition  to  chatter  and  rush  into  hasty 
confidences  about  myself  and  my  affairs, 
and  I  can  only  recognize  ^t  as  proceed- 
ing from  the  subtile  operations  of  vanity  % 
the  most  secret  and  unsuspected,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  the  busiest  of  our 
internal  influences. 

Bat  how  easy,  how  ridicnlously  easy. 
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it  is  to  make  a  yaia  person  appear  poor 
and  contemptible  I  More  particularly 
when  he  unguardedly  gives  the  reins  to 
a  strong  propensity  to  talk  about  him- 
self; and  Tain  people  seldom  talk  about 
anything  else.    In  fact  they  cannot. 

Such  people  cannot  bear  to  be  uncom- 
fortable, and  the  propriety  or  necessity  of 
being  silent,  is  discomfort  to  them;  so 
they  run  for  present  ease,  or  for  present 
enjoyment,  into  the  strangest  statements, 
often  to  the  strangest  hearers ;  sometimes 
getting  a  needful  rebuke  before  their  dis- 
closures, are  ended,  by  being  compelled 
to  perceive  that  the  confidants  they  have 
chosen  are  surprised  and  confused  rather 
than  gratified  by  their  communications. 


UISSIONABT  SCnCMB  PBOJECTED  BT 
CBOMWELL. 

Stonpe  told  me  of  a  great  design  Crom- 
well had  intended  to  begin  his  kingship 
with  if  he  had  assumed  it.  He  resolved 
to  set  up  a  council  for  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion in  opposition  to  the  congregation 
de  propaganda  Jide  at  Borne.   He  intended 


it  should  consist  of  seven  councillors  and 
four  secretaries  for  different  provinces. 
These  were, — the  first,  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Valleys  ;  the  Palatinste  and 
the  other  Calvin ists  were  the  second ; 
Germany,  the  north,  and  Turkey,  were 
the  third  ;  and  the  East  and  West  Indies 
were  the  fourth.  The  secretaries  were 
to  have  L.500  salary  a-piece,  and  to  keep 
a  correspondence  everywhere ;  to  know 
the  state  of  religion  all  over  the  world, 
that  so  all  good  designs  might  be,  by 
their  means,  protected  and  assisted. 
Stoupe  was  to  have  the  first  province. 
They  were  to  have  a  fund  of  L.  10,000  a- 
year  at  their  disposal  for  ordinary  emer- 
gencies, but  to  be  further  supplied  as 
occasions  should  require  it.  CheUea  col- 
lege was  to  be  made  up  for  them,  which 
was  then  an  old  decayed  building,  that 
had  been  at  first  raised  to  be  a  college 
for  writers  of  controversy.  I  thought 
it  was  not  fit  to  let  such  a  project  as  this 
be  quite  lost.  It  was  certainly  a  noble 
one  ;  but  how  far  he  would  have  pursued 
it  must  be  left  to  conjecture. — BumeVs 
History  of  his  Own  Times,  vol.  I,  p.  132. 


"  STUDY  OF  WORDS."* 


Philology  is  no  mean  study,  and  they 
greatly  mistake  its  object  who  deem  it  a 
mere  logomachy,  or  "  war  of  words.**  It 
is  the  science  of  thought ;  or,  as  is  well 
expressed  in  the  anonymous  motto  the 
learned  philologist  takes  for  his  amusing 
and  interesting  volume:  "Language  is 
the  armoury  of  the  human  mind,  and  at 
onco  contains  the  trophies  of  its  past, 
and  the  weapons  of  its  future  conquests;" 
or,  ai  the  author  himself  has  quaintly 
expressed  it :  "  Grammar  is  the  logic  of 
speech,  even  as  logic  ia  the  grammar  of 
reason." 

Professor  Trench's  book  on  the  Study 
of  Words  has  been  long  before  the  pub- 
lic It  contains  six  lectures  addressed 
to  the  pupils  at  the  Diocesan  Train- 
ing School,  Winchester.  Their  charm 
is  extreme  simplicity ;  they  contain  the 
learned  researches  of  the  "  Diversions  of 
Purley,"  of  Took,  and  the  Hermes  of 
Harris,  without  their  scholastic  elaborap 
tioo.    It  requires  no  depth  of  aeholarship 

*  On  th4  Study  of  Words,  By  Dr.  Trkscv, 
Professor  of  Divinity,  King's  CoUege,  Lob. 
doa. 


to  follow  Dr.  Trench  in  all  his  learned 
researches.  If  we  have  a  fault  to  find,  it 
is  that  he  sometimes  takes  it  for  granted 
that  bis  pupils,  or  his  readers,  have  been 
well  advanced  in  the  study  of  language ; 
and  he  sometimes  mentions  words,  as 
illustrative  of  certain  rules,  without  stop- 
ping to  shew  in  what  manner  they  are  so. 

We  are  at  present  only  concerned  to 
give  some  few  very  striking  illustrations 
in  support  of  Cliristian  doctrine  and 
Scripture  truth,  impressed  on  our,  as  well 
as  the  language  of  every  Christian  people, 
and  which  will  require  a  new  vocabulary 
before  the  opposite  fables  and  myths  of 
rationalism  and  socialism  can  find  a  place 
in  popular  language. 

The  author  directs  attention  to  the  fact 
of  the  English  language  bearing  evidence 
that  mankind  ia  in  a  state  of  pain  and 
sufibring.  Taking  the  first  letter  in  the 
alphabet,  we  rapidly  meet  its  initial 
in  ominous  combination  with  ah  1  alas ! 
affliction,  agony,  anguish,  assassin,  atheist, 
avarice,  aversion.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  pain  la  derived  from  poenoy  punish- 
ment. 
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That  the  objects  and  parsuits  of  men 
ought  to  be^  serious,  and  preparatory  for 
eternity,  we  have  in  the  fact  of  the  ayo- 
cations  of  worldly  men  being  designated 
"  pastimes,  " — "  diversions, "  or  tamiAgs 
aside  from  the  proper  duties  of  life. 
Amusement,  or  leaving  off  meditation. 
Relaxationy  or  for  awhile  loosening  the 
bent  bow  of  the  mind  and  spirit  in  its  high 
aims.  Heerecttion,  or  a  state  of  nature  su- 
perinduced on  that  which  is  labour  and 
toil.  So,  too,  the  mental  and  spiritual 
acts  are  designated  by  words,  all  proving 
that  such  are  from  influences  without  and 
above  our  nature—such  as  transport,  rap- 
ture, ravishment,  ecstacy. 

Whilst  the  most  of  theological  terms 
are  from  the  Latin,  the  word  Church  is 
direct  from  the  Greek  —  <*  the  throne 
which  is  the  Lord's."  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  the  Goths  were  convert- 
ed to  Christianity  by  missionaries  from 
the  Eastern  Greek  Church  at  Constan- 
tinople. 

The  truths  of  Christianity  first  took 
hold  of  the  inhabitonts  of  cities.  Christ- 
ians were  first  so  called  at  Antioch;  and 
the  apostolic  Epistles  are  usually  to 
churches  in  famous  cities  of  antiquity. 
So  the  idolaters  were  the  dwellers  in 
villages— (Pa^nt)  or  Pagans ;  and  in  the 
same  way  have  we  the  Saxon  Heathen. 

Those  who  deny  the  verities  of  conrer- 
sion,  or  the  new  birth,  are  quite  content  to 
rely  on  the  reformation  of  a  man,  and  the 
regeneration  and  recreation  of  society, — 
words  which  are  purely  of  the  same  im- 
port. Even  their  favourite  words  of  tu- 
struction,  education,  and  training,  all  denote 
the  necessity  of  a  mighty  change,  and  the 
need  of  an  influence  from  without  operat- 


ing on  the  inward  man,  to  draw  him  firom 
the  evil  path,  and  lead  him  on  the  right 
way. 

How  much  more  significant  do  we  value 
words  when  we  have  an  insight  into  their 
derivative  meanings  I  Thus,  tribulation  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  •*  tribulum,"  or  ,tho 
threshing-machine  by  which  the  wheat 
is  separated  from  the  chaff—*'  SaUn  has 
desired  to  sift  thee  as  wheat;"  plague 
means  a  sudden  blow  or  stroke ;  miser  is 
simply  being  wretched;  9.  flatterer  is  a 
universal  assentator,  who  never  dare  say  no 
though  truth  requires  it ;  passion  is  suf- 
fering, for  a  man  in  anger  is  suffering 
under  a  paralysis  of  reason ;  to  palUate  is 
to  clothe,  or  cover  over  as  with  a  pall;  to 
hate  is  from  the  Saxon  heat,  or  hot,  the 
person  being  incensed,  or  his  wrath  AmdZed 
—so  in  the  Latin,  era,  uro  (to  burn);  to 
detest  is  not  merely  to  decline,  but  to  bear 
witness  against;  so  to  detest  only  is  to 
practise  good;  fteaven  is  the  perfect  of 
"  to  heave  up ;  •*  hell  is  "  hollowed  out ;  " 
guilt  is  from  guUe,  or  beguile — the  serpent 
beguiled  Eve  into  gudt ;  wild  is  wiUed,  or 
self-willed,  where  man  is  left  to  his  own 
un sanctified  will;  conscience  (con'jcio)  is 
to  know  with,  that  is,  with  God—"  Enoch 
walked  with  God;"  Companion,  {com- 
panus,)  a  person  with  whom  we  share  our 
bread;  trivial,  idling  in  the  market-place, 
where  three  ways  do  meet ;  assiduous,  to 
sit  close  to  work ;  attentive,  to  stretch  out 
the  neck  to  listen ;  diligence,  to  love  our 
work ;  revelation,  to  draw  back  the  veil. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  strik- 
ing truths  which  lurk  under  words  which 
we  often  use,  with  little  knowledge  of 
their  true  and  full  meaning. 


SUItgtottui  anS  fiAiMiomxs  Sntelltgente* 

THE  CHUBCH  OF  SCOTLAND  IN  THE  MISSION-FIELD— 1852-53. 
(  Continued  from  page  192.) 


In  casting  her  eye  abroad,  the  Church 
of  Scotland  cannot  be  indifierent  to  the 
claim  upon  her  regards  presented  by  those 
who  have  gone  forth  from  her  own  pre- 
cincts and  sanctuary, seeking,  in  the  many 
and  wide-spreading  colonies   of  Great 


Britain,  the  means  of  livelihood  and  ad- 
vancement. She  would  fain  make  it  her 
care,  that  wherever  they  go  they  shall 
remember  that  God  goes  with  them ;  that 
if  they  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
sea,  even  there  shall  £fis  hand  lead  them^  and 
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Hit  rifiht  hand  ahatt  hold  them.  Throogh 
the  instramentality,  therefore,  of 

The  Colonial  Scrkhb, 

she  extends  aid  to  infant  congregations  in 
erecting  churches,  and  providing  pastoral 
saperintendence  for  Scottish  settlers,  in 
all  the  British  colonies. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  for  1852- 
53  contains  a  summary  of  proceedings, 
commencing  with 

British  North  America. — After  advert- 
ing to  the  recent  legislative  act  by 
which  the  Canada  clergy  reserves  (in 
which  the  Scotch  church  in  Canada  had 
a  material  interest)  have  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Canadian  legislature, 
and  thereby,  in  all  probability,  diverted 
from  their  previous  destination  to  reli- 
gious purposes,  and  to  the  increased  diffi- 
culty which  will  thus  be  felt  in  meeting 
the  argent  and  multiplying  applications 
for  properly  qualified  ministers,  the  re- 
port details  the  procedure  in  regard  to 

Canada. — Dr.  Cook  of  Quebec,  and  Dr. 
Matheson  of  Montreal,  having  visited 
Scotland  with  power,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Committee,  to  choose  suitable  mis- 
sionaries and  ministers  for  this  province, 
the  following  were  selected  and  sent  out, 
viz,: — 

I.  The  Rev.  George  M'Donnell  to  HAmilton. 
S.  The  Rev.  Robert  Dobie. 
S.  The  BeT.  J.  Morison. 

4.  The  Her.  A.  H.  MUligan  of  Wick. 

5.  The  Rev.  Robert  Burnet. 

The  Committee  furnished  funds  for  outfit 
and  passage-money  in  these  cases. 

The  deputation  was  empowered  also  to 
look  out  for  professors  for  Qiieen*s  Col- 
lege; in  this,  some  progress  was  made. 
The  report  of  Queen's  College  is  satis- 
factory. There  were  thirty-one  students 
last  year:  nineteen  studying  for  the  minis- 
try in  connexion  with  this  Church ;  and 
four  were  appointed  during  the  year  to 
ministerial  charges  in  Canada.  Fifty- 
four  pupils  attend  the  elementary  school 
connected  with  the  college.  The  Com- 
mittee has  renewed  the  grant  of  L.300  to 
the  college,  and  a  bursary  of  L.15  to  a 
student  of  theology,  distinguished  for  his 
acquirements  and  good  conduct. 

Grants  were  made  by  the  Committee, 
varying  from  L.30  to  L.60,  to  aid  in  build- 
ing or  completing  five  churches  at 

Macnab  and  Horton. 
Kitely. 
L*Original. 
North- East  Hope. 
Stratford. 

To  Rev.  Mr.  White,  at  Brocktille,  L.50 
was  granted  for  another  year. 
On  the  application,  of  Dr.  M^Leod, 


L.30  was  contributed  to  print  Matthew 
Henry's  prayers  and  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism in  Gaelic,  for  the  use  of  emigrants. 

Nova  Scotia^  New  Brunswichy  Prince 
Edward*!/  Island. — The  report  reverts  to 
the  deplorable  spiritual  destitution  of 
these  extensive  provinces.  In  Fictou 
there  were  only  two  ministers  for  numer- 
ous congregations,  and  thousands  of  at- 
tached adherents  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. In  Prince  Edward's  Island,  not  one 
minister ;  and  in  New  Brunswick,  numer- 
ous churches  without  ministers.  Many 
congregations  had  not  for  years  seen  a 
minister,  or  had  the  sacraments  of  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper  dispenseid. 
There  was  thus  imminent  danger  of  the 
people  falling  into  indifference  or  spiritusl 
insensibility ;  and  the  Committee,  besides 
their  efforts  to  send  out  missionaries,  ob- 
tained the  services  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Ritchie, 
Longforgan,  and  Mr.  Sutherland,  Ding- 
wall, who  kindly  undertook,  and  faith- 
fully performed,  the  duty  of  preaching  to 
the  vacant  congregations  and  administer- 
ing the  sacraments,  during  three  months. 
The  effect  was  cheering  and  beneficial ; 
the  services  were  attended  by  crowds — 
many  from  great  distances — longing  to 
hear  the  Word,  and  partake  of  the  bread 
of  life.  The  deputation  was  received  with 
characteristic  warmth  and  fervour  by  the 
Gaelic  populations.  At  Salt  Springs, 
West  River,  Fictou,  where  the  settlers 
are  chiefly  Scottish  Highlanders,  there 
was  an  attendance  of  5000  when  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  dispensed. 

Besides  the  warmest  expressions  of 
respect  and  gratitude  for  the  services  of 
the  deputation,  the  Committee  have  re- 
ceived contributions,  in  money,  (from 
Pictou,  L.179,  48.  8d.,)  as  an  expression 
of  grateful  feeling,  which  will  go  far  to 
defray  the  expenses. 

The  Committee  appointed,  during  the 
year,  no  less  than  six  ministers  to  these 
provinces, — viz., 

1.  The  Rev.  WUliam  Snodgrau,  Prince. 

Edward's  Island 
9.  The  Rev.  Alexander  M'Kay. 

3.  The  Rev.  James  Morraj. 

4.  The  Rev   Allan  Pollock. 

5.  The  Rev.  Alexander  M'Lean. 

6.  The  Rev.  O.  W.  Sprott. 

All  of  these  were  provided  with  outfit 
and  passage-money,  and  the  Committee 
guaranteed  salaries  for  three  years,  or 
until  they  should  have  received  fixed 
appointments,  which  three  have' already 
done.  Two  of  them  know  Gaelic,  and  of 
all  of  them  the  Committee  has  received 
the  most  favourable  accounts,  with  the 
heartfelt  thanks  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  are  now  ministering. 

The  Presbytery  of  Pictou  has  thus  been 
re-oonstitated.     Still  the  demands  for 
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ministerg,  particularly  Gaelic,  are  numer- 
ous and  urgent.  In  Prince  Edward's 
Island  there  is  still  only  one  minister. 

Salaries  for  another  year  have  been 
allowed  to  catecbists  at  Pictou  and  Plais- 
tor  CJove;  and  granU  renewed  to  Rev. 
Messrs.  Ross  and  Hunter,  New  Bruns- 
wick. Tlie  Committee  also  made  grants 
to  complete  the  churches  at  Wallace, 
Pogwash,  and  St.  Andrew's  Church,  St. 
John's,  New  Brunswick. 

Newfoundland.— 'Vhe  Committee  hare 
granted  another  sum  of  L.50  to  aid  the 
con^egation  of  St.  Andrew's  Church. 

British  Guiana.  —  Mr.  M*Ilwraith, 
All  Saints,  Berblce,  has  been  obliged, 
from  domestic  affliction  and  bad  health, 
to  come  home.  His  return  to  the  colony 
is  doubtful.  The  Rev.  William  Gray, 
formerly  assistant  in  St.  George's,  Edin- 
burgh, nas  been  appointed  to  the  vacant 
charge  of  St.  James,  Bemerara,  and  is 
now  on  his  way  out  •  An  allowance  was 
made  by  the  Committee  for  outUt  and 
passage. 

ifounftW.— L.300  was  granted,  last 
year,  in  aid  of  building  a  church ;  but, 
the  site  and  labour  being  very  expensive, 
after  local  cffbrts  had  been  made,  and  a 
government  grant  obtained,  the  Commit- 
tee have  given  an  additional  sum  of 
L.200.  This  island  is  an  important  field, 
the  population  being  183,000,  and  80,000 
of  these,  Africans,  unbaptized  and  almost 
without  religion. 

Jamaica  and  Grenada. — By  the  last 
accounts,  Mr.  RadcliflTe  of  Jamaica,  and 
Mr.  Beaton  of  Grenada,  were  labouring 
faithfully  and  successfully. 

Australia.— 'The  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  especially  called  to  this 
extensive  quarter  of  the  world.  They  have 
sent  out  three  ministers,  who  are  now  all 
labouring.  The  high  price  of  provisions 
bears  hard  upon  them,  especially  upon 
Mr.  M*Bean,  to  whom,  accordingly,  they 
have  allowed  L.200  for  this  year,  and  a 
third  year's  allowance  of  L.100  is  to  be 
granted,  if  necessary.  The  Rev.  Peter 
M'l^aggan  has  been  sent  to  the  district  of 
Melbourne,  with  directions  to  place  him- 
self under  the  presbytery  there,  until  he 
obtains  a  fixed  appointment.  He  received 
an  allowance  for  one  year,  besides  outfit 
and  passage-money  for  himself  and  family. 
The  Rev.  William  Purves  has  been  de- 
puted by  the  Presbytery  of  Australia  to 
visit  this  country,  in  order  to  make  known 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people  there, 
and  awaken  sympathy  on  their  behalf^ 
with  a  view  to  getting  additional  min- 
isters. At  the  following  places  ministers 
are  particularly  required  :— 

I.  Moreton  Bay« 


2.  Stround  and  Dungog,  districts  of  Port 

Stephens  and  Williams'  River. 

3.  MusweUBrook,  district  of  Upper  Hun- 

ter. 

4.  Newcastle. 

5.  Bathurst  Gold  Fields. 

6.  Braidwood  Gold  Fields. 

7.  Sydney. 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  Nelson,  of  North  Esk, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  first,  and  the 
Rev.  R.  Boag,  of  Belford,  to  the  second  of 
these  places.  The  other  applications  are 
under  consideration,  and  the  Committee 
hope  may  soon  be  supplied.  Between 
L.300  and  L.400  has  been  sent  by  the 
Synod  of  Australia  towards  the  outfit  and 
passage- money  of  the  ministers  to  be  ap- 
pointed. 

India. — A  grant  of  L.50  has  been  made 
in  aid  of  the  school  at  Madras,  and  the 
Committee  are  now  making  arrangements 
for  sending  a  minister  to  Poonah.  The 
renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's 
charter  may  enable  the  Committee  to 
avail  themselves  of  openings,  which  they 
will  not  fail  to  do. 

The  Committee  were  thus  enabled  to 
send  out^^en  ministers  to  the  colonies, 
being  more  than  double  the  number  ever 
before  appointed  in  one  year. 

A  detailed  statement  of  income  and 
expenditure  is  appended  to  the  report. 
The  disbursements  have  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  income. 

An  idea  of  the  extent  and  variety  of 
the  field  to  whicli  this  Scheme  extends 
the  blessings  of  a  Gospel  ministration,  may 
be  formed  from  the  expenditure,  wMch, 
along  with  other  outlays,  embraces — 

1.  Pajmentt  to  mittionsriM   and 

cfttechisU—in  Caiuda,  3 ;  Cape 
Breton,  1 ;  Pictou,  5 ;  Prince 
Edward**  Itland,  1  •,  Mew  Ze»>  ! 
land,    1 }     Newfoundland,    1 ; 
Australia,  2,  .       L.697    3   0 

2.  Outfit    and    panajfe-moner— to 

Canada,  6  mtalattrB;  Nova 
Scotia,  5 ;  New  Bruuftwick,  1 ; 
Australia,  4,      .  .  .         IO!iO    4    7 

3.  Aid  in  buildinr  churches— 1  at 

Port  Loula.   Matiritiua;  6  in 

Canada ;  1  in  Nova  Scotia,     .  885    5   0 

4.  Grants  to  St  Andrew's  parish 

school,  Madras;  Bursary  to 
Qneen's  coUege.  Canada;  to 
students,  and  travelling  ex- 
penses of  candidatee,  .  .  151    0   4 

L.S793  12  11 

The  report  acknowledges,  with  derout 
gratitude,  the  increase  of  a  missionary 
spirit  in  ministers  and  preachers,  and 
among  the  people  at  home,  and  a  sense 
of  benefit  received,  evinced  In  the  colonies 
by  the  transmission  of  contributions  to 
the  Ainds.  But  it  is  added,  *'  Tour  Com- 
mittee luive  been  unable  to  answer  many 
a  strong  daim,  and  to  meet  many  an 
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urgent  appeaL  After  all  that  has  been 
done,  there  are  still  many  congregations 
frithoat  pastors ;  and  many  families  who 
nerer  bear  the  sound  of  the  Sabbath  bell, 
and  nerer  see  the  face  of  a  Gospel  minis- 
ter,—many  districts  where  the  young  are 
growiflg  up,  uneducated  and  unbaptized, 
destitute  of  all  that  can  gladden  the  wilder- 
ness, or  bring  home  to  the  heart  the  joys 
of  immortality.  And  who  are  those  out- 
cast ones,  sitting  in  the  very  darkness  of 
•piritaal  death  ?  They  are  our  brethren, 
our  kuismen  according  to  the  flesh." 

COKTERSION  OF  THE  JeWS. 

Hov  caa  the  Christian  heart,  or  the 
Cliristian  mind,  informed  by  an  enlight- 
eDed  faith,  disregard  that  remarkable 
people  chosen  of  God  as  the  channel  of 
His  revelations  and  choicest  blessings  to 
men,~that  people,  rejected  and  scattered, 
yet,  by  an  enduring  miracle,  i^reserving  a 
satioDsl  unity  in  their  dispersion  ?  They 
touch  the  natural  heart  ss  a  nation  driven 
forth— like  Adam  and  Eve  out  of  para- 
dise—and banished  so  long  from  the  land 
of  their  fiithers ;  having,  until  they  shall 
be  brought  back,  no  common  home  but 
the  grare.  The  heart  of  the  faithful  beats 
towards  them  with  an  affection  stronger 
than  their  {{resent  desolation— memory 
recalling  how  our  most  precious  blessing 
are  retrospectively  entwined  with  their 
ministration  of  holiness  and  awful  mys- 
tery, and  that  of  them,  according  to  the 
^A  Christ  came — and  hope  anticipating 
vtth  assured  certainty  the  time  when,  as 
thi  casting  awap  of  them  has  been  the  recon- 
cditig  of  the  worlds  the  receiving  of  them,  shall 
lie  life  from,  the  dead. 

Cocking—The  White  and  Black  Jews 
vho  had  shunned  Mr.  Laseron  after  the 
biptism  of  a  convert,  now  shew  a  grow- 
ing; desire  for  instruction,  and  an  anxiety 
to  eater  on  religious  discussion.  Their 
dildren  also^  in  inpreasing  numbers, 
auend  the  mission  schools. 

On  9th  October  1852,  there  were 
ia  Cochin  and  its  neighbourhood, — 16 
schools,  25  teachers,  and  3  monitors.  Of 
these,  12  teachers  are  supported  by  the 
Colonial  Committee;  3  by  the  Ladies' 
A>:«ociatioa ;  10  teachers,  and  3  moni- 
tors, and  also  3  readers,  by  subscription. 

The  schools  are  attended  by 
15  White  Jews,  112  Black,  and 

24  Jewesses,— in  all,  .  152 

Besides,    9    Mohammedans,    130 

heathens,  125  Syrian  Chriatlanf, 

177  Boman  Catholics,  and  31 

ProtesUnta,  ,  .  472 

624 
There  is  an  increase  from  the  previous 
}^ar  of  128. 


These  schools  generally,  and  particu- 
larly those  at  Jewtown  and  Cochin,  are 
remarkably  efficient.  Since  this  return 
was  made,  it  has  been  decided  to  begin 
two  additional  schools  at  Kundenath — a 
Syrian  village  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  Cochin— to  be  conducted  by  two 
Syrian  priests,  anxious  to  be  engaged  in 
teaching  the  pure  Gospel. 

Mr.  Laseron  preaches  regularly  in  the 
mission  chapel, — alternately  in  Malay- 
alim  and  English.  The  attendance  is 
from  80  to  100.  During  last  year  he 
has  baptized  four  converts  from  heathen- 
ism ;  and  twelve  Boman  Catholics,  from 
three  families,  have  joined  the  Protestant 
Church. 

The  Metropolitan  of  the  Syrian  Church 
at  Malabar  has  lately  been  at  Cochin. 
He  is  an  earnest  and  devoted  man,  and 
seemed  delighted  with  all  he  saw  of  the 
missionary  work — promised  to  encouri^e 
Syrians  to  attend — and  added,  that  while 
coming  for  secular  knowledge,  he  trusted 
they  would  be  instructed  in  Gospel 
truth. 

Leave  of  absence  for  a  year  has  been 
granted  to  Mr.  Laseron,  on  account  of 
his  own  health,  and  for  the  benefit  of  his 
children ;  but  it  is  believed  that  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  have  been  made  for 
carrying  on  the  work  in  his  absence ;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  he  will  return  with  new 
strength  and  vigour  to  his  work. 

Dr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Cook  of  Bom- 
bay, have  rendered  important  services  to 
the  mission  at  Cochin. 

London, — Mr.  Davis  has  delivered  five 
courses  of  lectures,  during  last  year,  on 
Judaism,  which  have  been  attended  by 
many  intelligent  Jews ;  some  of  whom 
have  taken  notes,  and  come  back  for 
further  instruction.  He  has  also  beea 
preparing  tracts,  by  which  he  hopes,  in 
his-  household  visitations,  to  rich  and 
poor  alike,  to  do  good.  Mrs.  Rosenfcldt, 
from  the  Ladies'  Association,  continues 
to  hold  meetings  for  the  instruction  of 
Jewesses,  which  have  had  some  beneficial 
results. 

Baden, — ^Mr.  Sutter  has,  with  his 
usual  energy  and  ability,  been  prose- 
cuting his  work  in  Karlsruhe,  and  in 
other  large  towns  and  villages  of  the 
Duchy  of  Baden.  His  labours  have  had 
a  direct  beneficial  efiTect  on  the  Jews,  and 
have  also  stirred  up  parish  ministers, 
schoolmasters,  and  pious  laymen,  in  their 
behalf. 

He  has  been  kindly  welcomed,  and 
attentively  listened  to.  Many  appear  to 
be  alfiiost  Christians  ;  and  others  teel  the 
truth,  though  they  want  the  boldness  to 
confess  it.  Of  two  he  cherishes  good 
hopes ;  one  of  them  is  aa  intelligent  lad 
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of  fifteen,  who  associates  with  devout 
Christians,  hut,  though  stedfast  and  de- 
cided, is  withheld  from  making  a  public 
profession  hy  his  being  a  minor.  It  is 
still  more  cheering  to  know  that  three 
converts  from  Judaism  have,  during  last 
year,  been  received  into  the  Christian 
Church.  They  had  all  a  long  probation, 
and  their  sincerity  and  intelUgence  were 
carefully  tested.  Mr.  Satter  says  of  the 
first,  (a  Jewess,)  I  have  good  ground  for 
being  confident  about  her ;  she  is  sincere, 
humble,  and  steady ;  she  has  wished  for 
more  than  a  year  to  be  baptized.  Her 
sister,  the  first  fruits  of  this  mission,  was 
baptized  four  years  since.  Of  the  second 
he  writes: — "I  am  happy  to  report  to 
you  that  Hermann  Alexander,  wliom  I 
have  often  mentioned  to  you,  has  now 
been  baptized.  He  had  several  years 
been  reading  the  Bible,  and  under  con- 
victions of  his  own  sinfulness,  and  of  the 
truth  of  Christianitj.  But  he  hesitated, 
for  different  reasons,  to  make  a  public 
profession.  Yet,  as  there  was  sincerity 
in  his  heart,  the  eye  of  mercy  was  upon 
him,  leaving  him  no  rest,  until,  last  sum- 
mer, he  earnestly  applied  to  me  for 
Christian  instruction.  The  longer  I  knew 
him  the  more  I  loved  him,  and  became 
the  more  convinced  that  with  him  it  was 
not  only  a  persuasion  of  the  understand- 
ing, but  a  genuine  work  of  grace  in  the 
heart  I  instructed  him  long  and  care- 
fully ;  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  teach  him. 
He  received  the  word  at  once,  with  much 
affection  of  the  heart,  and  with  the 
strength  of  a  sharp  and  clear  understand- 
ing. He  labours  here  as  a  printer  in  the 
office  of  a  pious  Christian,  who  is  much 
satisfied  with  him,  both  as  to  his  Christ- 
ian deportment,  and  his  efficient  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  earthly  voca- 
tion." Respecting  the  third  convert, 
who  is  brother  of  the  second,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sutter :~ 
*<  More  than  four  years  ago  he  discovered 
an  inclination  towards  Christianity.  But 
circumstances  did  not  then  favour  his 
intention,  nor  was  he  then  sufficiently 
mature.  He  is  now  twenty-one  years  oi 
age.  Previous  to  his  baptism,  I  have 
carefully  instruct^ii  him ;  and  I  trust  he 
is  well  established  in  the  faith,  and  able 
to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
him.  I  have,  indeed,  a  confident  per- 
suasion that  he  is  a  true  disciple  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  And  the  same  impression  is 
entertained  by  all  the  friends  of  Israel 
here  who  know  him.  He  was  a  cause  of 
much  joy  and  satisfaction  to  me  during 
the  time  of  .his  preparation  for  baptism  ; 
and  I  trust  he  will  continue  to  be  so  until 
the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  a  very  in- 
telligent young  man,  of  great  simplicity. 


truthfulness,  and  amiability  of  character. 
Having  experienced,  as  I  do  not  doubc,' 
the  renewing  grace  of  God,  he  rejoiced 
like  those  who  have  found  the  pearl  of 
great  price.  His  brother,  you  know,  I 
baptized  four  months  iigo.  Ton  may- 
conceive  his  joy  at  being  so  soon  followed 
by  one  so  near  and  dear  to  him.  I  re- 
commend these  two  brothers  to  your 
earnest  prayers.  They  both  entertain 
the  hope  that  some  pther  members  of 
their  family  will  receive  grace  to  follow 
them.  And  we  may  take  new  courage ; 
for  what  God  has  done  with  them.  He  ia 
able  to  accomplish  with  the  whole  house 
of  Israel." 

One  of  them  (Mr.  Fleishaker)  has  gone 
through  the  usual  curriculum  in  Profes- 
sor  Stem's  gymnasium,  and  is  now  pre- 
paring for  missionary  work  at  the  Basle 
Institution. 

The  Ladies*  Association  have  appointed 
an  agent  at  Karlsruhe.  The  lady  first 
selected  having  been  obliged  to  resign, 
from  feeling  her  strength  unequal  to  tlie 
undertaking,  the  place  is  now  occupied 
by  Miss  Mittelbach,  a  native  of  Karls- 
ruhe, a  young  woman  of  much  gentle- 
ness and  practical  good  sense,  and  who 
has  been  trained  by  her  excellent  mother 
in  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth.  This 
old  lady,  who  has  had  much  intercourse 
with  Jews,  assists  her  daughter ;  and  the 
work  has  been  going  on  for  seven  months 
with  encouraging  prospects  of  usefulness. 

ffeise  Darmstadt — Mr.  Lehner  has 
been  prosecuting  his  labours  with  such 
prudence,  energy,  and  devotedness,  as  to 
make  them  most  highly  valued  by  the 
Committee.  He  has,  besides  visiting  in 
Darmstadt,  made  many  missionary  tours 
through  the  Duchy  of  Hesse, — has  been 
well  received,  and  deferentially  listened 
to.  He  cautiously  abstains  from  indi- 
cating any  decided  tokens  of  success ;  but 
we  are  warranted  in  hoping  that  with 
him  the  harvest  is  approaching.  The 
wordliness  and  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  the 
practical  infidelity  of  the  surrounding 
Christians,  and  the  indifierence  and 
rationalism  of  the  clergy,  stand  much  in 
the  way  of  his  labours.  Still  he  hopes 
there  is  some  improvement  in  this 
respect;  and  in  seeking  to  benefit  the 
Jews,  he  has  also  endeavoured  to  interest 
Christians  in  their  behalf,  and  to  win 
them  by  their  infiuence  and  example. 

The  convert  reported  last  summer 
continues  to  advance  in  knowledge  and 
grace.  Various  others  have  embraced 
Christianity  from  worldly  motives,  by 
whom  Mr.  Lehner  is  kindly  received; 
and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  his 
instructions  may  make  it  a  Aaorf-work 
with  them.    He  hai  DiUe  lectazes  twice 
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•Fweek,  which  are  well  attended.  There 
18  now  a  prospect  of  his  being  allowed 
to  preach  in  the  national  churches,  and 
this  will  greatly  assist  his  work.  He  is 
forming  a  societj  to  assist  poor  Jewish 
converts,  who  suffer  many  hardships  on 
becoming  Christians. 

It  is  indeed  a  high  gratification  (as 
communicated  to  the  0)nYener  bj  an 
eye-witness,)  to  see  the  missionaries  at 
Darmstadt  and  Karlsruhe  in  the  midst 
of  their  work, — to  observe  their  piety 
and  zeal  regulated  by  sound  judgment 
and  prudence.  They  entertain  right 
views  as  to  the  nature  of  their  work,  and, 
not  by  premature  efforts  to  proselytize, 
but  by  establishing  kindly  relations  with 
the  Jews,  they.prmlispose  them  to  listen, 
and  gradually  set  before  them  the  truth 
in  such  a  manner,  that  conviction  shall 
be  the  result  of  the  Jews'  own  judgment 
under  a  higher  teaching.  Baptism  is 
bestowed  only  after  the  clearest  evidence 
of  a  change  of  heart.  Their  care  does 
not  end  here,  however.  After  baptism, 
they  esteem  it  their  duty  to  guard  their 
converts  from  evil  influences,  and  to 
counsel,  confirm,  and  strengthen  them. 
Much  may  be  hoped  for  from  a  work  so 
prosecuted;  but  the  Church  must  sup- 
press unreasonable  expectations,  recol- 
ledting  that  the  work  is  long  and  diflS- 
cult,  and  that  it  is  our  duty,  in  the  mean- 
while, to  give  our  confidence  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  to  encoura'ge  them  by  our 
prayers  and  contributions. 

The  Ladies'  Association  has  appointed 
Miss  Minna  Huth  as  their  agent  at 
Darmstadt,  of  whom  and  her  labours  Mr. 
Lehner  speaks  with  unqualified  appro- 
bation. 

Wurzburg, — ^The  work  here  is  pro- 
gressing. Mr.  Douglas  is  on  terms  of 
dose  intimacy  with  many  Jewish  fami- 
lies, to  whom  he  seeks  to  make  the 
Gospel  known.  He  has  also  many  young 
people  under  instruction,  to  whose  con- 
version he  joyfully  looks  forward:  one, 
the  son  of  an  infidel,  after  being  twelve 
months  with  him,  and  acquiring  much 
Christian  knowledge,  was  obliged  lately 
to  accompany  his  family  to  America. 
Mr.  Douglas  and  he  parted  with  much 
regret,  and  Mr.  D.  recommended  him  to 
the  care  of  Christian  friends  in  America. 

Another  is  an  intelligent  and  accom- 
plisbed  rabbi  of  twenty-eight.  He  is  only 
withheld  from  being  baptized  by  the  fear 
that  the  bigoted  Jews  might,  in  conse- 
quence, deprive  his  old  father  of  the 
office  of  teacher  in  the  village  where  he 
lives.  But  his  convictions  will  not  allow 
him  to  wait  long.  The  German  Mission- 
ary Board  think  so  highly  of  him,  that 
they  have  resolved  to  recommend  him  for 


admission  to  the  Basle  College ;  but  Mr. 
Hershell,  of  London,  has  agreed  to  receive 
him  into  his  house  for  converts,  so  that 
he  will  immediately  go  there,  and  be  bap- 
tized in  London,  or  at  Wurzburg  before 
he  leaves  it. 

A  third,  eighteen  years  old,  is  of 
superior  abilities,  and  great  candour. 
The  truth  has  reached  his  heart ;  and  he 
looks  forward,  not  without  pain,  to  the 
time  of  his  separation  from  his  kindred, 
which  must  follow  his  baptism.  Mr. 
Doufflas  continues  to  be  well  received  by 
the  Protestant  clergy,  frequently  preach- 
ing in  their  pulpits,  where  the  Jews  he 
has  visited  come  to  hear  him.  He  has 
also  attended  at  the  worship  of  the  syna- 
gogue, both  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and 
on  the  Passover,  and  has  been  allowed 
afterwards  to  address  the  congregation 
upon  the  Scriptural  lessons  previously 
read,  and  to  unfold  the  leading  truths 
and  promises  of  the  Gospel. 

Speyer. — Mr.  Stern  has  now  been  up- 
waids  of  a  year  engaged  in  his  duty,  and 
has  fully  justified  his  recommendations. 
He  has  visited  a  number  of  Jews  in 
Khenlsh  Bavaria,  where  there  are  15,000, 
out  of  a  population  of  600,000.  He  is 
untiring  in  his  endeavours  to  enlighten 
them — schools,  synagogues,  private  dwell- 
ings, or  the  wayside,  forming  the  scene 
of  his  ministrations.  He  finds  many 
quite  ignorant,  even  of  their  own  religion, 
— others  disbelieve  everything.  Mr.  Stem 
has  conducted  his  work  with  great  pru- 
dence and  zeal ;  but  we  can  hardly  look 
for  any  fruit  from  so  recent  an  appoint- 
ment. However,  he  has  been  cheerfully 
admitted  into  the  pulpits  of  the  good 
parish  ministers;  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that,  with  so  zealous  and  energetic  a 
missionary,  by  God's  blessing,  many  Jews 
will  come  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ. 
The  German  missionaries  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  board,  along  with  four 
associate  members.  These  are — Professor 
Stern  of  Kalsruhe,  Mr.  Huth  of  Secheim, 
Dr.  Fabri,  jun.,  of  Bon  land,  and  Mr. 
Stempel  of  Hardt.  They  have  held  three 
meetings  for  praise,  prayer,  and  exposi- 
tion ;  and  hope  to  be  much  strengthened 
and  encouraged  for  their  work,  by  this 
means. 

The  Ladkt*  AssodatUm  is  rendering 
essential  aid  to  the  mission,  by  the  edu- 
cation and  instruction  of  Jewish  females, 
and  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the 
liberal  support  of  the  Christian  public. 

In  conclusion,  this  interesting  mission 
is  commended  to  the  prayers  and  liberal 
support  of  Christians.  It  may  be  for 
other  generations  to  reap  the  fruit  of  the 
seed  now  sown  in  much  weakness;  but 
we  have  God's  promise,  that  the  sower 
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lad  WKger  AaSk  holh  tUlBi  xeoei«t  Ifanr 
» and  ii^Qioe  together. 


Ihdia.  MiMiofr. 

Madras, — Here  suitable  premiaet  hare 
at  last  been  aecured,  and  occupied  for 
some  noutlis.  The  prioe  was  L.4000 — 
L.2O00  heiflg  given  by  tlie  Committee, 
L.1000  by  the  Ladies*  Association,  and 
L.LOOO  by  frieods  at  Madras  and  at  home. 
The  premises  being  on  the  sea-beadi,  the 
misMonaries  have  now  breathing  spaoe  to 
work  in,  and  room  to  lodge  sncii  inquirers 
as  may  require  superintendence  and  se- 
paration from  their  kindred.  The  annual 
examination  of  the  institution  took  place 
on  L3th  March — Sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
Governor  of  Madras,  in  the  chair.  From 
Mr.  Grant's  statements  it  appeared  that 
the  number  of  girls,  though  reduced  be- 
low 50  before  last  examination,  was  now 
upwards  of  300, — ^307  being  present.  The 
number  of  boys  had,  in  consequence  of 
two  conrersions,  lately  decreased  to  less 
than  100,  but  was  now  about  200—170 
being  present.  The  classes  were  exam- 
ined by  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Sheriff,  and  Mr. 
Black,  on  the  doctrines  and  evidences  of 
Ctiristtanity,  Astronomy,  Indian  Geogra- 
phy, and  English  History,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  degrees  of  pro- 
gress, the  appearance  was  satisfactoiy. 

Astronomy  is  useAil  to  the  Hindus,  as 
destroying  their  belief  in  the  Miperstitions 
of  their  own  religion.  The  interest  felt 
by  His  Excellency  was  evinced  by  his 
staying  beyond  the  time  fixed  for  his 
departure.  Before  leaving,  he  distribated 
some  prizes;  and  in  an  address,  replete 
witii  Christian  feeling,  and  containing 
words  of  eocoaragement  to  the  teachers, 
he  expressed  his  gratification  in  having 
been  present  at  these  interesting  proceed- 
ings. There  are  at  present  three  yonng 
men  recently  converted.  Mr.  Grant  hopes 
they  may  shortly  be  baptized ;  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  writes  of  two  Hindu  fiunilies, 
parents  and  children,  baptized  through 
the  ministry  of  a  native  catechist 

Bofubay^-^hLr.  Bliller,  the  only  agent 
here,  has  been  obliged  to  leave  from  bad 
health ;  but  Dr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Cook 
have,  in  the  meanwhile,  made  provision 
lor  canying  on  the  Institution,  whidi  is 
attended  by  between  JIOO  and  400. 

The  Rev.  Bobert  Wallace  and  William 
Ferguson,  having  been  appointed  mission- 
aries, and  ordained,  are  about  to  proceed 
to  Bombay. 

Calcmtta. — Messrs.  Ogilvie  and  Ander- 
son are  aealously  prosecuting  the  work 
here.  The  attendance  at  the  Institution 
has  been  greater  than  in  any  former  year — 
the^  number  daily  present  rarying  from 


MiO  to  lOTt.  Of  these  Oiere  wen,  «f 
HindiiB,  on  the  TaU,*-BnlMnins,  S95— 
Kaysto«,  412— other  castes,  651;  of  Mo- 
hammedans, 71 ;  the  nunnher  under  in- 
struction d uring  the  year  being  1 190.  At 
the  close  of  the  last  examination,  Mr.  Ogil- 
vie, in  addressing  the  audience,  said,  that 
the  attendance  had  been  more  regulartfaan 
in  previous  years ;  thedifferenoe  between 
one  day's  attendsnce  and  another  not  being 
more  than  ten  or  twelve ;  sometimes  not 
so  much.  The  scholarships  had  been  use- 
fuL  They  had  no  individnal  converaons 
to  announce,  but  the  youUi  had  had  addi- 
tional instruction, — lectures  on  Christian 
subjects  having  been  delivered  alter- 
nately there  and  in  the  Free  Clinft>)i 
Instttation,— BO  tliat  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  had  been  conveyed  to  hundreds, 
and  the  incorruptible  seed  sown  in  their 
hearu.  SeTeral  had  come  forward  with- 
in the  last  few  months,  professing  their 
belief,  bnt  they  had  been  kept  on  trial. 
One  young  man  has  been  steady  and 
consistent  for  three  months;  and  as  he 
was  believed  to  bo  a  sincere  convert,  he 
was  to  be  baptized  in  a  few  days.  An 
association  in  behalf  of  this  mission  has 
been  formed  in  the  Scotch  Chnn^  so 
that  it  is  hoped,  by  and  by,  all  the  ex« 
penses  ineuned  in  the  ordinary  main- 
tenance of  tlie  mission  may  be  met  at 
Calcutta.  Mr.  White,  lately  appointed  a 
missionary,  and  ordained,  will  shortly 
proceed  to  assist  Mr.  Ogilvk  and  Mr. 
Anderson. 

The  Ladies'  Association  veport  the  con- 
▼ersion  of  four  vbildren  attending  tlie 
school  at  Madras. 

The  Ghospara  Mission,  snpportad  by 
St.  Stephen's,  Edinburgh,  is  effectively 
carried  on  by  native  agents. 

Although  the  new  labouren  designated 
to  Bombay  aid  Calcutta,  are  a  cause  of 
thankfulness  and  rejoicing^  it  is  still 
matter  of  painful  regret  that  Mr.  Grant 
has  not  more  aasistanoe  at  Madras.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  widening  of  interest 
consequent  upon  I2ie  ofdinataon  of  tite 
three  missionaries,  will  shew  itself  in 
enUrged  contributions,  and  enable  the 
Committee  to  send  another  labouer  tu 
Madras  next  year. 

The  report  of  this,  as  well  as  of  sevc- 
ral  of  the  other  Sohemes,  contains  a 
tribute  io  the  memory  of  Mr.  Maiefte,  tho 
benevolent  and  liberal  supporter  of  tiiem 
alL 


Such  is  the  result  of  tlie  prooeedings 
of  the  different  Schemes  in  the  past  year. 
We  add  a  note  of  the  «ndre  rolontary 
aid  extended  to  tbem  by  the  ChmiTch : — 
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8<niB  CoLLHOTBD  mmiiio  tub  Tbas  195t-53. 


(TlM/nC oolonm conUint  Collectloni,  Contributions,  and  Legacies;  the  »eeond  contains 
Interest,  Dividemls,  Qovernment  Grant  for  Normal  Schools,  ^lee.} 


Aliicalion  flcbeme 
Do ,  Normal  School  Building  Fund, 
Do.,  Agricnltnral  Instruction,   « 


Ladies*  Gaelic  School  Society,    . 

Elders'  Daughters*  Association, 
India  Mission ,  .... 

St.  Stephen's  Congrefation  for  Giiespaira, 

Ladi'  8'  Association  for  Pemale  Educatiea  im 
Home  Mission,  .  .  •  • 

CoUmM  Churches,    .... 
JewtT  ConveitAon,      .... 

Ladies'  Association  fer  #eirish  Females,  for 
ending  15th  October  t»9, 
Endcvfmwt  Scheme,  •  •  • 

Laif  Association,      •  .  .  • 


L.4I5I  6  7 
3U9  0  0 
ia6  19    8 


LJ8M    t    t 


348    4 

126  15 

3470    7 

150    0 

India,  1628   3 

3589  17 

2737    6 


ear 


2320  17  10 

426  6  3 
7741  »  4 
2372  17    3 


S07    8    3 

15  8  1« 
Sn  17  2 
48S11  & 
Kl    9    0 

4    9    6 

8    i  10 


X.AH    8   • 

399   9    • 
laS  19    8 


7407  8 
348  4 
126  15 
3677  15 
150  0 
1643  12 
4017  14 
3219  17 


2582    6  10 

430  15  II 
7741  9  4 
2380  19  1 


L.29,609  10  5  L.41i7  8  4  L.33,725  18  9 


The  first  column  ii  leM  tfiaa  in  the 
prerions  year,  which  contained,  however, 
a  considerable  portion  of  an  extraordin- 
ary Bubscription  on  behalf  of  the  Glaagow 
Normal  SchooL  Exclmive  of  that,  the 
decrease  this  year  is  about  L.1000.  It  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  no  account  is 
here  taken  of  large  contributions  made 
by  members  of  the  Church  every  year 
for  the  support  of  churches  and  schools, 
or  of  that  portion  of  the  aid  to  the  En- 
dowment Scheme,  which  consists  in 
annual  payments  permanently  secured. 
But  when  these  are  added  at  the  largest 
estimate,  how  small  is  theaun  for  objects 
of  an  interest  and  magnitude  eo  sur- 
passing I 

Since  1843,  the  Charch  has  had  chiefly 
to  deplore  the  want  of  men  to  jQIl  up 
and  swell  the  ranks  of  her  miasions  and 
other  undertakings.  This  want,  the  pre* 
ceding  abstract  shews,  is  now  in  the 
course  of  being,  in  part  at  least,  sup- 
plied; and  the  Church  now  looks  with 
confidence  to  her  members  fer  the  en- 
larged contributions  which  i^  has  thus 
the  means  of  expending. 

Believe  not,  O  Christian!  that  it  is 
esolttsively  for  the  sake  of  the  heathen 
abroad  and  at  home  that  God  designs 
this  appeal  to  you.  Tliink  you  that  God 
An  Msrf  oC  your  aid  to  support  Uis  poor, 
ortaeonrert  His  people?    Are  not  His 


resources  infinite?  Why,  then,  should 
He  make  use  of  our  assistance,  so  reluct- 
ant—so &eble — so  futhless-HK)  inter- 
mitting and  unsteady?  It  is  because 
this  wchIc  of  charity  is  the  work  of  our 
own  conversion — the  meant  of  our  ceas- 
ing to  live  for  our  own  selfish  ends,  and 
of  our  regarding  the  possessions  which 
God  has  given  us  as  Uis  aad  not  our  own. 
If  He  had  designed  charity  for  the  benefit 
of  the  destitute  alone,  it  had  been  en- 
joined upon  the  wealthy  and  powerful 
more  than  upon  others.  But  it  is  im- 
posed upon  all,  because  all  have  need  of 
its  purifying  influence ;  and  the  widow's 
mite  was  more  esteemed  than  the  offer- 
ings of  abundance,  because  her  gift  was 
her  ally  and  proved  that  her  heart  had 
been  entirely  subdued  by  the  love  of 
God,  and  every  oelfish  suggestion  brought 
into  subordination  to  that  supreme  God. 
Receive,  then,  God's  message,  as  it  be- 
comes those  who  own  fiis  sovereignty, 
and  His  right  to  that  which  He  has 
committed  to  oar  stewardship.  God 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver.  Your  Lord  says  to 
you  as  He  did  to  Simon  :  Lovest  thou  me  f 
Can  'jyoM  appeal  to  the  Omnisdeot  to 
testify  that  you  do^  indeed  love  Him  ? 
Then  obey  the  commandment,  which  He 
lays  upon  all  according  to  theur  several 
talents:  Fud  jay  sheqf. 
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The  great  God 

Made  heaven  and  earth; 

Both  land  and  sea, 

And  all  things  therein. 

In  six  days 

He  made  the  whole ; 

Man,  the  lord  of  all, 

Was  endowed  with  glory  and  honour. 

Every  seventh  day  worship, 

In  acknowledgment  of  Heaven's  favour; 

Let  all  under  heaven 

Keep  their  hearts  in  reverence. 

It  is  said  that  in  former  times 

A  foreign  nation  was  commanded 

To  honour  God ; 

The  nation's  name  was  Israel. 

Their  twelve  tribes 

Removed  into  Egypt ; 

Where  God  favoured  them, 

And  their  posterity  increased. 

Then  a  king  arose. 

Into  whose  heart  the  devil  entered ; 

He  envied  their  prosperity, 

And  inflicted  pain  and  misery; 

Ordering  the  daughters  to  be  preserved, 

But  not  allowing  the  sons  to  Uve ; 

Their  bondage  was  severe. 

And  very  diSScult  to  bear. 

The  great  God 

Viewed  them  with  pity, 

And  commanded  Moses 

To  return  to  his  family. 

He  commanded  Aaron 

To  go  and  meet  Moses  : 

When  both  addressed  the  king, 

And  wrought  divers  miracles. 

The  king  hardened  his  heart, 

And  would  not  let  them  go ; 

Wherefore  God  was  angry. 

And  sent  lice  and  locusts. 

He  also  sent  flies, 

Together  with  frogs. 

Which  entered  their  palaces. 

And  crept  into  their  ovens. 

When  the  king  still  refused, 

The  river  was  turned  to  blood ; 

And  the  water  became  bitter 

Throughout  all  Egypt. 

God  sent  boils  and  blains. 

With  pestilence  and  murrain ; 

He  also  sent  hail, 

Which  was  very  grievous. 

The  king  still  refusing. 

He  slew  their  first- born ; 

Wlien  the  king  of  Egypt 

Had  no  resource 

But  let  them  go 

*  Each  line  containing  three  words,  and  each 
vcrfo  four  Unes. 


Out  of  his  land. 
The  great  God 
Upheld  and  sustained  them. 
By  day  in  a  cloud. 
By  night  in  a  piUar  of  fire. 
The  great  God 
Himself  saved  them. 
The  king  hardened  his  heart. 
And  led  his  armies  in  pursuit; 
But  God  was  angry, 
And  displayed  His  majesty. 
Arrived  at  the  Red  Sea, 
The.  waters  were  spread  abroad ; 
The  people  of  Israel 
Were  very  much  afraid. 
The  pursuers  overtook  them, 
But  God  stayed  tlieir  course  ; 
He  himself  fought  for  them, 
And  the  people  had  no  trouble. 
He  caused  the  Red  Sea 
With  its  waters  to  divide ; 
To  stand  up  as  a  wall, 
Thatthey  might  pass  between. 
The  people  of  Israel 
Marched  with  a  steady  step, 
As  though  on  dry  ground, 
And  thus  saved  their  lives. 
The  pursuers  attempting  to  cross. 
Their  wheels  were  taken  off; 
When  the  waters  closed  upon  them. 
And  they  were  all  drowned. 
The  great  God 
DispUyed  His  power. 
And  the  people  of  Israel 
Were  all  preserved. 
When  they  came  to  the  desert, 
They  had  nothing  to  eat ; 
But  the  great  God 
Bade  them  not  to  be  afraid. 
He  sent  down  manna, 
For  each  man  a  pint ; 
It  was  as  sweet  as  honey. 
And  satisfied  their  appetites. 
The  people  lusted  much, 
And  wished  to  eat  flesh, 
When  quails  were  sent 
By  the  million  of  bushels. 
At  the  mount  Sinai 
Miracles  were  displayed ; 
And  Moses  was  commanded 
To  make  tables  of  stone. 
The  great  God 

Gave  His  celestial  commands, 
Amounting  to  ten  precepts, 
The  breach  of  which  would  not  be  for- 
given. 
And  has  sent  His  son,  d) 

(1)  By  GodlB  son  is^faere  meant  Htmg  tew* 
tauenflthe  leader  of  the  insurrection. 
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With  orders  to  come  down  into  the  world, 

Having^  first  studied  the  dasaica. 

lo  the  Ting,  jew  year  (1837) 

He  was  received  up  into  heaven, 

Where  the  afiairs  of  heaven 

Were  clearly  pointed  out  to  him. 

The  great  God 

PersonaUj  instructed  him, 

Gave  him  odes  and  documents, 

And  communicated  to  him  the  true  doc- 
trine ; 

God  also  gave  him  a  seal, 

And  conferred  upon  him  a  sword, 

Connected  with  authority. 

And  majesty  irresistible. 

He  bade  him,  together  with  the  elder 
brother. 

Namely,  Jesus, 

To  drive  away  impish  fiends, 

With  the  co-operation  of  angels. 

There  was  one  who  looked  on  with  envy, 

Namely,  the  king  of  Hades, 

Who  displayed  much  malignity, 

And  acted  like  a  devilish  serpent. 

But  the  great  God, 

With  a  hi«h  hand. 

Instructed  His  son  (i) 

To  subdue  this  fiend ; 

And,  having  conquered  kim. 

To  shew  him  no  favour. 

And,  in  spite  of  his  envious  eye, 

He  damped  all  his  courage. 

Having  overcome  the  fiend. 

He  returned  to  heaven, 

Where  the  great  God 

Gave  him  great  authority. 

The  celestial  mother  was  kind,  (2) 

And  exceedingly  gracious. 

Beautiful  and  noble  in  the  extreme. 

Far  beyond  all  compare. 

The  celestial  elder  brother's  wife  (3) 

Was  virtuous,  and  very  considerate. 

Constantly  exhorting  the  elder  brother 

To  do  things  deliberately. 

The  great  God, 

Out  of  love  to  mankind, 

Again  commissioned  His  son 

To  come  down  into  the  world ; 

And  when  He  sent  him  down, 

He  charged  him  not  to  be  afraid. 

I  am  with  you,  said  He, 

To  superintend  everything. 

In  the  Mow-shin  year  (1848) 

The  son  was  troubled  and  distressed, 

When  the  great  God 

Appeared  on  his  behalf, 

Bringing  Jesus  with  Him  ; 

They  both  came  down  into  the  world, 

Where  he  instructed  His  son 

(I)  By  ths  Bon  is  meant  the  leader  of  the  in. 
imMetion. 

(9Q  By  the  celestial  mother  seems  intended  the 
moclMr  of  Jesus. 

<Si  By  the  elder  brother's  wife,  judtring  from 
theeonUxl,  is  meant  the>nfe  of  Jesus. 


How  to  sustain  the  weight  of  government. 

God  has  set  up  His  son 

To  endure  for  ever, 

To  defeat  corrupt  machinations. 

And  to  display  majesty  and  authority. 

Also  to  judge  the  world, 

To  divide  the  righteous  from  the  wicked; 

And  consign  them  to  the  misery  of  hell. 

He  himself  wrote  them, 

And  gave  them  to  Moses ; 

The  celestial  law 

Cannot  be  altered 

In  after  ages. 

It  was  sometimes  disobeyed, 

Through  the  devil's  temptation, 

When  men  fell  into  misery. 

But  the  great  God, 

Out  of  pity  to  mankind, 

Sent  His  first-born  Son 

To  come  down  into  the  world. 

His  name  is  Jesus, 

The  Lord  and  Saviour  of  men. 

Who  redeems  them  from  siu. 

By  the  endurance  of  extreme  misery. 

Upon  the  cross 

They  nailed  His  body ; 

Where  He  shed  His  precious  blood. 

To  save  all  mankind. 

Three  days  after  His  death 

He  rose  from  the  dead ; 

And  during  forty  days 

He  discoursed  on  heavenly  things. 

When  He  was  about  to  ascend. 

He  commanded  His  disciples 

To  communicate  His  Gospel, 

And  proclaim  His  revealed  will. 

Those  who  believe  will  be  saved. 

And  ascend  up  to  heaven ; 

But  those  who  do  not  believe 

Will  be  the  first  to  be  condemned. 

Throughout  the  whole  world 

There  is  only  one  God,  (Shang-te ;) 

The  great  Lord  and  Kuler, 

Without  a  second. 

The  Chinese  in  early  ages 

Were  regarded  by  God ; 

Together  with  foreign  states. 

They  walked  in  one  way. 

From  the  time  of  Pwankoo  (-1) 

Down  to  the  three  dynasties  (&) 

They  honoured  God, 

As  history  records. 

Thang,  of  the  Shang  dynasty,  (6) 

And  Wan  of  the  Chow  (7) 

Honoured  God 

With  the  intensest  feeling. 

The  inscription  on  Thang's  bathing-tub 

Inculcated  daily  renovation  of  mind ; 

And  God  commanded  him 

To  asume  the  government  of  the  emphe. 

Wan  was  very  respectful, 

(4)  The  first  man  spoken  of  by  the  Chinese.' 

(5)  This  period  closed  a  c.  220. 


(5)  This  perU 
C«)  B.C.  I<«». 
(7)  B.C.  1121. 
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And  inteUigenlly  lerrvd  Qod. 

So  that  the  people  wliorabiiMed  ta  hiai 

Were  two  out  of  every  three. 

When  Tsin  obtained  the  empire  0) 

He  was  iniUaated  with  the  geraii ;  (>) 

And  the  nation  has  been  d^nded  by  the 

deTil. 
Saen  (^  and  Woo^  (4)  of  the  Haadynas^, 
So  that  the  mud  retoeffion  increased, 
In  imitation  of  Tsin^s  misrtile. 
When  Woo  arrived  at  old  age 
He  repented  of  his  folly, 
And  lamented  that  from  his  yoath  «p 
He    had   always    followed    the   wrong 

road. W 
Ming,  (9)  of  tlie  Haa*  dynasty, 
Welcomed  the  institutiem  of  Boddfaa, 
And  set  up  temples  and  monasterleB) 
To  the  great  injury  of  the  oooatry. 
But  Hwuy,  of  the  Sung  dynasty, 
Was  still  more  mad  and  inftitaated ; 
For  he  changed  the  name  of  Shang"^, 

(God,) 
Into   that   of   Tft-hwaag^   (the   pearly 

emperor.)  (7) 
But  the  great  God 
Is  the  supreme  Lord^ 
Over  all  the  world. 
The  great  Father  in  heaven. 
His  name  is  most  honourable, 
To  be  handed  down  through  distant  agea: 
Who  was  this  Hwuy, 
That  he  dared  to  alter  it? 
It  was  meet  that  tliis  same  Hwuy 
Should  be  taken  by  the  Tartars; 
And,  together  with  his  son. 
Perish  in  the  northern  desert 
From  Hwuy,  of  the  Sung  dynasty, 
Up  to  the  present  day. 
For  these  seven  hundred  years, 
Men  have  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  in 

error. 
With  the  doctrine  of  God 
They  have  not  been  acquainted; 
While  the  king  of  Hades 
Has  deluded  them  to  the  utmost. 
The  great  God  displays  W 
Liberality  deep  as  the  sea ; 
But  the  devil  has  injured  man 

(1)  B  «  '  J20. 

(2)  History  mt>.  that  in  the  time  of  Tiiii. 
che.hwang  (the  Emperor  who  burnt  the  boolo), 
one  Tfteu.she  requMted  that  he  might  be  allow, 
cd.  with  a  number  of  Tirgins  and  yontht,  to  go 
down  into  the  tea.  to  the  bill  of  the  three  epirito, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  elixir  of  immortalitj  from 
the  genii;  when  the  Emperor  sent  Taen-she, 
with  peverai  thoannd  virgme  ami  youthe.  to  go 
in  Marob  of  the  place  In  qnettioa.  Thej  n- 
turned,  aiiying.  that  though  thej  saw  It  at  adia. 
tance.  they  could  not  get  there. 

(3)  BO.  72. 

(4)  AD  2&. 

lb)  History  records,  that  when  Woo  had  been 
thirty 'One  years  on  the  throne,  tno  years  before 
his  dnath.  he  said,— My  conduct,  since  I  asoi-oded 
the  throne,  has  been  per?rrse  and  wicked,  caus. 
ing  much  misery  to  the  empire,  to  regret  which 
to  now  ttnaroiliog.   Fxom  taenoefortb,  taowevsr, 


la  a  most  ovtrageow  mbbimv* 

God  is  thewfere  dlaplsasid^ 

Or  bestow  on  tbeas  the  joys  ef  hast^ao. 

Heaven  oaaaages  avarything^ 

Heaven  sustains  the  whole : 

Let  all  beneath  tlie  sky 

Come  and  acknowledge  the  new  monaiefc. 

Little  children. 

Worship  God, 

Keep  His  eomniaad«efi€% 

And  do  not  disobey. 

Let  your  minds  be  refine^ 

And  be  not  depraved; 

The  great  God 

Constantly  surveys  yo«. 

Tou  mast  reftne  yourselves  weS, 

And  not  be  depraved. 

Vice  willingly  practised 

Is  the  first  step  to  misery. 

To  ensure  a  good  end, 

You  must  make  a  good  beglnmag ; 

An  error  of  an  hair's-breidth 

May  lead  to  a  discrepancy  of  1000  le. 

Be  carefal  about  little  thinga, 

And  watch  the  minute  springs  of  aetion ; 

The  great  God 

Is  not  to  be  deceived. 

Little  children. 

Arouse  your  energies ; 

The  laws  of  high  Heaven 

Admit  not  of  infractk>n. 

Upon  the  good  blessings  desoead. 

And  miseries  on  the  wicked ; 

Those  who  obey  Heaven  are  preserred. 

And  those  who  disobey  perish^ 

The  great  God 

Is  a  spiritual  Father; 

All  things  whaterer 

Depend  on  Him. 

The  great  God 

Is  the  Father  of  our  spirits ; 

Those  who  devoutly  serve  Him 

Will  obtain  blessings^ 

Those  who  obey  the  fathers  of  their  llc»h 

Will  enjoy  the  longevity ; 

wbatcTer  distre^tsoa  thb  people  or  wastes  pro. 
Iterty  throughout  the  empire  must  be  eet  aside. 
One  of  his  ministeis  said,  aeeeratag  to  the  oob. 
Jurors  the  genii  are  very  numerooa.  bub  thev 
have  never  done  us  any  good ;  let  them  bo  abol. 
tohed.  The  Emperor  approved  of  tSie  nuffie^- 
Uon,  and  discarded  aU  euiyiupei*,  witk  thoee  that 
had  familiar  spirits. 

(6)  A.D  1.8 

(7)  The  Chinee^  htotovy  of  th«  parted  In  que*, 
tion  says  that  the  Emperor  Uwuy  (<i.n  lt«7K 
having  obtained  a  pearly  book  and  a  precioua 
gem,  went  to  the  paUee  of  perfect  pureness  and 
harmony,  where  he  saluted  the  pearly  i^mpf  mr 
with  an  honourable  tiUe,  as  toUowa:^'*  Th« 
great  supreme,  the  origin  of  heaven,  the  holder 
uf  charms,  the  controller  of  the  soason^.  ttas 
possessor  of  all  that  is  divine,  and  the  emboili. 
mi*nt  of  all  that  is  true,  the  pearly  Emperor 
8hang-te  ((jod)  of  the  august  heaven*.  He  alto 
commanded  that  in  every  favourable  spot  that 
penetruted  the  sky  they  shouhl  erect  temples  and 
monasteriea  and  form  holy  iroages. 

'9)  9kom  this  part  of  the  book  tbe  reftrrcT>e« 
appears  to- be  tothe  leader  of  ffte  iaaaiTection. 
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Those  who  re^te  thetr  patents 
WiH  eerlainljF  obtain  happinew. 
Do  not  praetiae  lewdnca% 
Nor  any  undeanneM; 
i>>  not  teii  lies; 
Do  not  slay  y 
Do  not  steal ; 
Do  not  covet ; 
The  great  God 

Will  strictly  carry  oat  His  lawsu 
Those  who  obey  Heaven's  comoiaiida 

Will  ei^oy  celestial  happiaess ; 

Those  who  are  irratefiii  for  diylne  fisf  eon 

Witt  zeceiTe  ^rine  support. 

liesven  blesses  the  good, 

Aud  curses  the  bad; 

little  children, 

Maiatain  correct  conduct. 

The  correct  are  saen, 

The  corrupt  are  inpSb 

Littie  children. 

Seek  to  svoid  disgrace. 

Gad  lapses  the  upright^ 

And  He  hates  the  vicious ; 

Little  children. 

He  careliiii  to  avoid  error. 

The  great  Ged 

Sees  everything. 

If  yon  wish  to  enjoy  happiness 

Kefine  and  correct  youssdfves. 

MABAKAJA  nULLBSP  SIN  OB. 

"  A  letter  which  we  iCohiual  Ckmr^ 

CkromUle)  iukve  seen,  states  that  sosas 

of  the  newspapers  have  attriboted  the 

prhiee^s  conversion  to  Dr.  Logan's  i»- 

ihienee : — *  But  that  gentleman,  in  con* 

st^uenoe  of  bis  delicate  pouUon  as  the 

piaies^s  gnardian,  and  in  coasequenco  of 

the  known  policy  of  the   Governssent 

which  he    represented,    sedolonsly  ab- 

staioed  froas  ezercising^  any  inflaeaee. 

The  LerdTs  doing  is  really  sBarvettons ! 

A  Brahmin  attendant  of  the  Maharaja, 

who  had  htsaself  stndted  in  a  missionory 

•ebeok,  Introdnced  the  Word  of  God  to 

hb  ygfaness'  aaciee.    Dolleep  Singh  was 

strongly  imprSssed  b^p  what  ke  read,  and 

panted  after  further  instroction  in  the 

doetvino  of  the  Cross.    So  unszpeoted  a 

movessent  in  the   ssiod  of   a  heathen 

state»pvisoaer,  the  son  and  soeoessor  ol 

itoBJeet  Singh,  and  lately  the  lord  of 

the  PoDJaub,  and  the  head  of  the  most 

vaMaot    Indian   race,  was  immediately 

reported'  to  the  Goeemment,  and  com. 

BSBioafead  to  the  Conrt  Of  Directors. 

Tlte  Coort  ordered  that,  if  the  princ«^ 

wens  earnest  in  his  wishes,  then  no  im- 

pediment  should  be  thrvwn  in  his  way ; 

and  that  he  should  have  the  benefit' o* 

ftviier  Instruction  if  he  desired  it.    Dr. 

Carskovey  now  oheplain  of  Fattehsrhur, 

accordingly  gave  the  desired  instruction. 

(««  The  prince  is  now  admitted  into  the 


r  bosom  of  the  Cbsirak;  bat  the  Brmbmia 
attendknt  is  still  a  heathen.  What  a 
wonderful  exhibitton  of  the  power  of 
Divine  grace  I  Heathenism  itself  is  made 
to  eentribute  to  the  progress  of  the 
tmth.' 

**  Our  resders  will  peruse  with  plea- 
sure the  following  eloquent  remarks  of 
onr  able  contessporary^  The  Missionary 
of  Calcutte:— 

"'The  baptism  of  an  Indian  prince 
may  be  celebrated  as  a  new  era  in  the 
annals  of  the  Church.    Whatever  was 
dear  to  human  feeling,  or  flattering  to 
human  pride, — whatever  hope  might  pos- 
sibly lurk  in  the  mind  of  restoring  the 
army  of  Runjeet  Singh,  and  of  making 
a  last  effort  for  the  recovery  of  a  throne 
lost  during  the  convert's  minority,  might 
well  be  supposed  to  be  marshalled  against 
the  progress  of   the    truth.     Bunjeet, 
while  he  lived,  was  the  hope  of  the  Indian 
followers  of  the  Vedas — perhaps  of  those 
of  the  Koran  also.    The  Eogliah  power, 
and  the  Christian  religion,  which  it  re- 
presented   in  their  estimation,  (would 
that  it  really  represented  it  in  all  purity !) 
they  all  equally  hated.    There  was  but 
one  prince  whose  policy  might  some  day 
successfully  eradicate  that  hateful  power 
from  the  plains  of  India,  and  that  prince 
was  RuDJeet.  Could  his  son  be  insensible 
to  his  position  as  the  successor  of  the 
man  to  whom  India  looked  for  deliver- 
ance from  Christian  influence?     Could 
he  embrace  the  very  religion  which  his 
father  and  all  his  race  hated?     What 
a  hot  conflict  most  have  passed  in  D«l- 
leopr's  mind  before  he  oould  piaoe  him* 
sell  under  the  banner  ef  the  Cross  I    He 
mast  also  have  beea  aware  that  nsaay 
Setkh  hearts,  though  humbled  by  their 
defeats,  still  beat  for  his  rsstoraCion  to 
the  throne  of  Banjeet;  and  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  iavomnible  cosjecture,  their 
bfceod   and    treasure   would    be   at  hie 
service.    But  they  weald  not  bleed  for  a 
deserter  of  Rnojeet's  religion^  and  il  fiol** 
lower  of  the  system  hated  ia  all  ladta. 
Ry  renouncing  the  faith  of  Nanak  and 
Guru  Gobtod,  DoUeep  sacrificed  every 
hope  of  regaining  his  patrissonial  erown. 
**  '  This  is  the  Lord*s  doing,  and  it  is 
marvellens  ia  our  eyes.    Haras o  agency 
had  deprived  the  prince  of  an  earthly 
crown;   Divine  agency  has  now  made 
aim  an  inheriter  of  a  heavenly  kingdom. 
Man  had  deprived  him  of  his  Kak-i-noor 
'Qi*d  has  given  him  **  the  pearl  of  grsat 
firice" — the  true  Mountain  ofLtyht  Dul- 
leep  Singh  has  by  his  deposition  gained 
4  loss.     In  the  miditt  of  the  corruptions 
aad  intrigues  which  di*graeed  the  court 
of  Lahore  after  the  death  of  Runjeet 
Singh,    there    could    be   no    prospect, 
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humanly  speaking,  of  his  escaping  the 
▼ortex  of  dissipation  and  wiclcedness  in 
which  his  relations  and  ministers  were 
engnlfed.  The  fall  of  an  empire  is  in 
itself  no  preservative  against  vice  and 
immorality.    "  But  the  king's  heart  is  in 


the  hand  of  the  Lord ;  He  tameth  .it 
whithersoever  He  will."  God  orerroled 
his  temporal  humiliation  to  his  spiritual 
welfare.  He  was  placed  under  circum- 
stances which  were  sanctified  by  Difine 
grace  to  lead  to  his  conversion."' 


MIRACLE  OF  THE  AfiS. 

Trs  6th  of  June  last  was  a  great  day 
in  Turin.  It  was  the  fourth  centenary 
of  a  miraculous  event  with  which  the 
city  was  honoured  in  1453,  and  it  was 
celebrated  with  more  than  usual  splen- 
dour. There  were  processions,  and 
chantings,  and  incense-burnings  on  a 
grand  scale.  The  central  point  of  the 
solemnities  was  a  small  church  built  on 
the  spot  where  the  miracle  took  place; 
but  in  order  to  attract  greater  attention 
to  this  wonderful  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  dogmas  of  Romanism,  all  the 
churches  of  the  city  took  part  in  the 
festival,  and  were  brilliantly  illuminated. 
There  was  preaching,  too,  in  many  of  the 
pulpits,  and,  by  orders  of  the  banished 
archbishop  Franzoni,  the  subject  of  de- 
clamation in  all  was  the  evil  of  Protest- 
autism.  Well,  what  was  this  illustrious 
miracle  which  deserves  to  be  so  signal- 
ized among  the  vast,  the  illimitable  pro- 
fusion of  events  of  the  same  nature  which 
cast  such  a  halo  of  ^  glory  around  the 
popedom?  It  was  as  follows,  and  is 
known  as  the  miracle  of  the  ass : — 

^'  On  the  6th  June  1453,  some  saerile- 
giouB  thieves  contrived  to  carry  off  from 
one  of  the  churches  a  valuable  oBtensoir 
(the  casket  containing  the  host  or  con- 
secrated wafer,  and  in  which  it  is  elevated 
to  be  adored  by  the  people)  which  they 
concealed  among  other  articles  packed 
on  the  back  of  an  ass.  The  animal  moved 
away  with  its  precious  burden,  and 
nothing  particular  occurred  until,  on 
arriving  opposite  the  entrance  of  another 
church,  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  neither 
blows  nor  coaxing  could  induce  him  to 
move  another  step.  There  was  nothing 
very  unusual  in  this,  but  a  miracle  fol- 
lowed of  a  most  astounding  description. 
The  sacred  vessel  spontaneously  disen- 
gaged itself  from  the  lumber  under  which 
it  was  concealed,  and  ascended  majesti- 
cally into  the  air,  shining  with  a  glorious 
and  miraculous  light.  The  priests  hastened 
to  the  spot.  After  a  few  minutes  the 
sacred  vessel  fell  to  the  ground,  leaving 
the  host  still  suspended  in  ihe  air.  There 
it  remained  until  the  bishop,  being  sum- 
moned, arrived,  and,  at  his  request,  the 
host,  of  its  own  accord,  descended  and 
resumed  its  place  in  the  ottenaoirj" 


CHARmr. 

He  is  rich  who  h$th  enough  to  be 
charitable,  and  it  is  hard  to  be  bo  poor 
that  a  noble  mind  may  not  find  a  way  to 
this  piece  of  goodness,—'*  He  tliat  giveth 
to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord !"  There 
is  more  of  rhetoric  in  that  one  sentence 
than  in  a  library  of  sermons  I 

This,  I  think,  is  charity,  to  love  God 
for  himself,  and  my  neighbour  for  God. 

If  the  example  of  the  widow's  mite  be 
not  only  an  act  of  wonder,  but  an  ex- 
ample of  the  noblest  charity,  then  surely 
poor  men  may  also  build  hospitals,  and 
rich  alone  have  not  erected  catbedniia^— 
Sir  Thomas  Broum^  {Relig,  Mtd.) 

MY  OWN  BOOM. 

How  precious  this  little  sanctoary  is 
to  every  Christian,  cannot  be  folly  set 
forth.  There  are  no  associations  more 
tender,  more  affecting,  than  those  which 
we  have  with  our  own  chamber. 

With  it  is  interwoven  our  individual 
and  spiritual  history ;  for  nowhere  have 
we  so  often  communed  with  our  God— 
nowhere  have  we  so  often  felt  the  vanity 
of  the  world,  the  awfulness  of  judgment, 
the  nearness  of  death,  and  the  realities 
of  a  world  to  come — nowhere  have  we 
so  sweetly  experienced  the  joys  of  God's 
salvation,  the  presence  of  the  Saviour 
giving  songs  in  the  night,  and  praise  in 
the  morning. 

In  seasons,  too,  of  trouble,  grief  has 
seemed  less  when  once  the  door  has  closed 
on  our  retirement 

To  weep  alone,  to  pray  alone,  unseen 
by  every  eye  but  the  eye  of  Him  who  is 
merciful,  is  indeed  a  blessing, — a  blessing 
many  feel  and  acknowledge,  but  not  suf- 
ficiently. 

Th'e  poor  frequently  have  no  little 
sanctuary,  no  sacred  privacy,  to  which 
they  can  withdraw;  they  must  kneel  in 
a  crowded  room,  and  cannot  even  weep 
unobserved. 

Let  us,  then,  be  thankful  that  we  have, 
like  the  prophet,  a  little  chamber  on  the 
wall  to  which  we  can  retire  for  medi- 
tation, prayer,  and  praise ;  and  let  as  re- 
member, that,  for  the  leisure  and  qniet 
afforded  us,  we  must  give  an  account  to 
God.  May  we  all  be  enabled  to  say,  ^  My 
meditation  of  Him  is  sweet;  I  will  be 
glad  in  the  Lord  I"— i^emintsceiicet  of 
Thmtght  and  Feeling. 
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«PEBILS  IN  THB  SEA." 
2  Cob.  xi.  26. 

▲  WORD  TO  LANDSHEN  IN  BBHALV  OF  BEAMBK. 


Pabt  II. 


W«  have  bricfljr  noticed  the  bodilif  "perils 
in  the  sea  **  to  which  oar  seamen  are  ex- 
posed, and  which  ought,  of  themselves,  to 
eadte  in  landsmen  a  pecnliar  interest  in 
their  behalf.  But  how  much  more  seri- 
ous are  those — how  much  more  solem- 
nizing to  the  heart — when  we  view  them 
in  connexion  with  the  many  '<  perils  in 
the  sea**  which  attend  the  sailor's  soul  I 
That  we  may  form  a  just  estimate  of 
these  spiritual  dangers,  and  thus  have  a 
greater  desire  to  do  good  to  the  brave 
fellows  who  are  beset  with  them,  is  the 
chief  object  of  this  paper. 

We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers 
that  there  is  but  one  religion — one  salva- 
tion^for  landsmen  and  seamen.  We 
dare  not,  indeed,  affirm  with  confidence, 
how  the  divine  life  in  the  soul  must  in 
every  case  manifest  itself;  or  to  what 
extent  its  outward  expression  may  be 
modified  by  varieties  of  natural  tempera- 
ment or  peculiar  circumstances.  No 
doubt  a  true  Christian  mariner  will  have 
all  that  is  essential  to  such  a  character 
in  common  with  a  true  Christian  minis- 
ter. But  how  differently  wiU  that  hidden 
Ufe,  which  is  possessed  by  both,  be  ex- 
pressed by  each  I^and  how  difficult  it  is 
to  limit  the  extent  to  which  education 
and  circumstances  may  affect  this  aoci- 
ciental  difference  without  destroying  the 
essential  oneness!  But  though,  in  our 
judgments  of  others,  we  are  bound  to 
exercise  the  widest  charity,  yet  we  are 
equally  bound  to  exercise  the  closest 
scrutiny  in  examining  ourselves;  and  we 
must  warn  others  aJso,  that  the  judg- 
ment which  Qod  will  pass  upon  their 
state  and  character,  will  ever  be  one 
according  to  unerring  truth;— "for  the 
Lord  seeth  not  as  man  scetb ;  for  man 
lookcth  on  the  outward  appearance,  but 
the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart^ 

Now,  that  Lord  addresses  sailors  as  well 
as  apostles,  when  He  says:  ** Except  a 
man  be  born  of  the  Spirit,  hft  cannot  see 
8.— V. 


the  kingdom  of  God ;"  "  He  that  believ- 
eth  in  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life,  and 
he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not 
see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on 
him ;"  "  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  he  is  none  of  His ;"  "They  that 
are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh  with 
its  affections  and  lusts;"  "Whosoever 
doeth  not  righteousness  is  not  of  God, 
neither  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother." 
Thus  a  sailor  must  be— what,  alas!  he  is 
often  taught  to  treat  with  contempt,  or 
to  make  a  subject  of  ridicule  and  merri- 
ment—a  saint  /—not  a  hypocrite— not  a 
man  of  mere  empty  talk  or  cant — not  a 
morose  and  repulsive  fanatic ;  but  a  good 
man  in  all  that  God  calls  good,  and  there- 
fore a  happy  man  in  all  that  God  calls 
happiness.  The  Christian  sailor  must  be 
chaste  and  temperate  in  his  Ufe ;  mild  in 
his  temper ;  strictly  obedient  to  his  su- 
periors; firm  and  kind  to  his  inferiors ; 
open, generous, loving, to  his  fellows;  self- 
sacrificing  and  brave  in  the  discharge  of 
duty ;  and  all  because  he  knows  and  loves 
his  Saviour,  and  deUghts,  as  His  servant, 
to  do  the  work  given  him,  as  a  sailor,  to 
do,  and  by  prayer  to  Him  finds  grace  to 
do  it.  This  is  the  kind  of  life  which  every 
Christian  seaman  must  possess,- and 
which  in  a  greater  degree  he  must  aim  at 
realizing  more  and  more,  if  he  ever  ex- 
pects Jesus  Christ  to  acknowledge  him, 
and  to  say  to  him :  "  WeU  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant!"  There  can  be  no 
heaven  prepared  for  sailors  different  from 
the  heaven  enjoyed  by  saints ;  and  no 
way  by  which  they  can  reach  it  different 
from  the  way  which  all  who  are  there 
have  pursued,  in  every  time  and  place. 
But  while  all  this  is  evident  enough, 
when  we  give  the  matter  a  moment's 
reflection,  we  are  somehow'  apt  to  apply 
a  different  rule  to  sailors.  Whether  this 
arises  from  a  defective  sense  in  our- 
selves of  what  we  all  must  be,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  before  it  ia  possible  for 
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QS  to  have  fellowship  with  God ;  or  from 
a  want  of  hearty  faith  in  His  goodwill 
to  all  men,— and,  in  the  power  of  His 
grace,  to  quicken  and  keep  alive  true 
life  in  the  soul  of  any  man,  whatever 
those   outward  circumstances   may  he 
which  are  assigned  to  him  in  the  wise 
and  sovereign  providence  of  God,— it  is, 
at  all  events,  a  too  common  error  to 
speak,  or  at  least  to  think,  of  seamen,  as 
if  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  expect 
such  piety  from  them  as  we  might  reason- 
ably look  for  in  landsmen,  and  ought,  "  as 
a  matter  of  course,'*  to  find  in  clergymen ! 
We  are  amazed,  forsooth,  when  we  hear 
of  a  sailor  being  a  saint !    But  should  we 
be  told  that  a  ship  has  entered  our  ports, 
which,  during  a  long  voyage,  had  never, 
as  far  as  man  knew,  sent  up  one  prayer 
to  Him  who  was  guiding  her  across  the 
great  deep,  and  defending  her  from  the 
seas  that  might  have  overwhelmed  her, 
or  tempering  the  winds  that  might  have 
howled  over  her  unseen  burial  in  the  waste 
of  waters ;  that  no  Sabbath  was  marked 
on  board  by  even  the  outward  forms  of 
worship ;  that  no  sign  would  be  there  dis- 
covered of  Christian  men ;  and  that  hav- 
ing, by  God's  goodness,  at  last  reached 
her  desired  haven,  her  long  pent-up  crew, 
now  discharged  in  our  streets,  were  more 
like  demons   than  human  beings,  and 
seemed  possessed  by  the  very  powers  of 
evil  driving  them  to  every  excess  as  they 
.  reeled  along  in  brutal  intoxication,  or,  like 
laving  maniacs,  filled  the  air  with  their 
horrid  blasphemies, — ^few,  alas,  would  be 
astonished  or  horrified  by  this!    Most 
people,  we  fear,  would  smile,  and  coolly 
remark,  perhaps,  "  What  else  could  you 
expect  from  sailors !" — nay>  perhaps,  many 
would  feel  as  if  God  did  not  abhor  this  ini- 
quity in  them, — as  if  He  had  given  them, 
by  way  of  compensation  for  having  en- 
dured the  discipline  of  the  voyage,  and 
overcome  its  dangers,  the  liberty — (such 
a  liberty !)  —  of  sinning  with  impunity, 
and  of  tasting,  for  a  time,  the  sweets  of 
iVeedom,  and  the  privilege— of  what? — 
of  being  devils !    And  is  it  indeed  come 
to  this,  that  Britain  is  to  gain  her  wealth, 
and  defend  her  liberties,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  immortal  souls  ?    Must  it  be  so,  that 
ere  we  can  revel  in  the  luxuries,  or  enjoy 


the  comforts  furnished  by  distant  dimet, 
or  live  securely  within  our  own  rocky 
shores,  those  brave  felbws  who  man  our 
navies  shall  be  doomed  to  irretrievable 
ruin  ?  There  is,  thank  God,  no  ftecesti/jr 
for  this;- but,  ohl  how  imminent  is  the 
danger! 

Let  us,  then,  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  some  of  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties or  temptations,  springing  out  of 
their  profession,  to  which  the  sailor  is 
exposed. 

(1.)  There  is,  for  instance,  the  extreme 
monotony  of  the  voyage.    He  sails  on,  day 
after  day,  as  the  centre  of,  apparently, 
the  same  horizon—"  nothing  above  and 
nothing  below  but  the  sky  and  the  ocean  T 
He  has  the  same  routine  of  mechanical 
duties ;  little  or  no  variety  of  labour ; 
hardly  any  room,  from  the  necessity  of 
strict  obedience  to  orders,  for  the  exercise 
of  thought  or  contrivance ;  his  society,  and 
that  generally  far  from  being  interesting 
or  improving,  is  never  changed ;  and  so 
it  continues  for  weeks  and  months,  with 
a  monotony  so  remarkable  that  its  dis- 
turbance is  hailed  with  delight  even  by  the 
speck  of  a  sail  seen  in  the  far  distance,  or 
by  a  gale  of  wind,  or  even  by  any  danger, 
which  gives  varied  labour  and  momentary 
excitement.    To  all  this  may  be  added, 
in  a  great  number  of  cases,  petty  tyran- 
nies, which  keep  the  mind  in  a  constant 
fret,  and  embitter  the  heart.    Now,  the 
tendency  of  such  a  life  as  this,  is  to  pro- 
duce a  violent  reaction  when  the  voyage 
is  ended,  and  the  sailor  is  let  loose  from 
all  outward  restraint.    It  seems  as  if 
he  must  make  up  for  the  monotony  of 
months,  by  the  wild  excesses  of  a  few 
days  I   His  want  of  &vourable  opportun- 
ities, while  at  sea,  for  cultivating  his 
mind,  refining  his  tastes,  and  improv- 
ing his  heart,  with  the  physical  training 
which  he  has  received,  deepen  tliis  ten- 
dency to  give  way,  when  on  shore,  to 
mere  animal  excitement. 

(2.)  Another  "  peril"  to  the  sailor  is 
the  constant  change  of  his  ship  and  his  em- 
ployers. It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter 
into  the  causes  of  this,  or  to  consider  to 
what  extent  shipowners  could  unite  in 
our  different  ports  to  remedy  the  evil ; 
but  an  evil  it  is,  of  no  small  magnitude, 
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to  the  seaman.  He  spends  his  life  in 
sailing  from  different  ports— in  different 
shijis — \iiih  different  masters  and  crews 
— and  to  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Is  it  possible  to  have  formed  any  esti- 
mate, however  small,  of  the  immense 
influence  exercised  upon  character  bj 
society — hy  the  opinions  of  us,  and  feel- 
ings toward  us,  of  relations,  friends,  neigh- 
bours, or  acquaintances  —  expressed  in 
words  and  looks,  and  repeated  day  after 
day,  without  at  once  perceiving  how  the 
withdrawal  of  this  powerful  check  from 
the  sailor  is  great  peril  to  him  ?  He  be- 
comes a  solitary  man :  the  bands  of  sym- 
pathy which  bind  him  to  others  are  so 
slight  as  to  be  snapped  in  a  moment  with 
hardly  a  parting  word.  Tliis  constant 
change  of  place  is  the  chief  hindrance  to 
his  having  a  settled  home  of  his  own  on 
abore,  which  would  be  a  very  harbour  of 
refuge  for  him  when  he  returned  from  his 
voyage,  and  an  anchor  for  his  heart  when 
even  far  away;  while  it  would  be  the 
best  earthly  guardian,  at  all  times,  of  his 
purse,  as  well  as  of  his  character. 

(3.)  Consider  further,  the  scanty  means 
for  the  religious  improvement  of  sailors 
when  at  sea,  and  the  many  evil  powers 
which  surround  him  the  moment  he  steps 
on  shore.  It  is  a  common  saying  among 
sailors  that  '*  there  is  no  Sabbath  in  twelve 
fathoms  water.'*  The  sweet  day  of  rest, 
as  we  know  it  on  shore,  with  all  its  holy 
influences — its  quiet  repose  unbroken  by 
the  din  of  labour— its  open  churches  and 
assembled  congregations,  followed  by  the 
Christian  amenities  of  the  happy  family 
circle— is  hardly  marked  at  sea.  There 
may,  when  the  weather  permits  of  it,  and 
in  the  best  ordered  ships,  be  some  recogni- 
tion of  the  day  by  the  reading  of  the  good 
English  liturgy,  and,  perhaps,  a  sermon. 
But  how  many  Sabbaths  are  passed  in 
our  ships  without  even  these  advantages ! 
While  instead  of  them  there  may  be  a 
coarse-minded  master  pacing  the  deck, 
or  some  as  coarse-minded  under-officer, 
who  thinks  the  whole  power  of  command 
to  be  vested  in  fierce  and  forbidding  looks, 
or  in  disgusting  imprecations;  along  with 
a  crew  whose  religion  is  the  mere  super- 
stition of  terror,  and  who  pride  them- 
selves, perhaps,  upon  their  profligacy.  But 


if  those  means  are  wanting  at  sea  to  draw 
the  sailor's  mind  or  heart  to  God,  oh! 
how  many  things  are  hourly  prepared 
to  drag  him  hellward  when  he  enters 
harbour!  His  port  may  be  a  foreign 
one,  among  the  heathen,  where  there  is 
not  even  the  outward  signs  of  true  reli- 
gion to  arrest  his  attention,  but  where 
licentiousness  may  form  a  part  of  the 
''religion,**  and  be  "the  custom  of  the 
country ;" — or,  it  may  be,  a  port  of  a  so- 
called  Christian  land,  but  yet  where  the 
very  offscouring  of  society  is  concentrated 
—where  "land-sharks**  watch  for  their 
prey — and  where  the  seaman  is  seized  by 
the  emissaries  of  Satan,  to  destroy  both 
soul  and  body,  until  at  last  he  is  driven 
by  them  from  the  land,  to  encounter 
again  "  perils  in  the  sea**  with  a  heavier 
load  of  guilt,  and  a  heart  harder  than 
before ! 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  obvious 
perils  which  beset  the  sailor.  The  out- 
line might  be  filled  up  by  many  minute 
details  which  will  occur  to  those  who 
have  lived  at  a  sea-port,  or  who  have 
ever  traced  the  sailor's  eventful  history. 
We  have  seen  him  in  every  period  of  it, 
and  our  hearts  have  been  greatly  moved 
to  help  him.  We  have  watched  those 
silent  influences  at  work  upon  him  when 
a  mere  boy,  which  determined  his  future 
destiny ; — such  as  the  reading  of  some 
narrative  of  the  sea,  or  hearing  of  its 
wild  adventures  from  the  lips  of  some 
old  veteran,  which  fired  the  imagination 
and  invested  the  perils  of  the  deep  with 
a  mysterious  charm  —  all  increased  by 
a  daily  intercourse  with  ships  as  they 
returned  from  the  far  off  voyage,  each 
one  the  embodiment  of  romance,  and  a 
very  fairy  palace  to  the  youth  who  gazes 
on  their  stately  forms,  and  apparently 
hearty  and  merry  crews.  We  have 
watched  the  boy  after  he  had  formed 
his  resolution  "to  go  to  sea,**  which  had 
rung  as  a  very  knell  in  the  mother'a 
soul,  and  seen  him  dash  the  tear  in 
pride  from  his  eye,  while  it  choked  his 
heart  when  parting  from  the  old  home, 
with  its  delightful  memories  and  its  many 
beloved  faces ;  and,  big  with  hope,  we 
I  have  admired  him  as  he  stepped  upon  the 
I  deck  of  his  vessel,  and  gazed  upwards 
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with  pride  upon  her  tall  masts  and 
spreading  sails,  as  if  they  were  carrying 
him  to  a  world  of  freedom,  and  to  scenes 
of  enchantment.  We  have  watched  him, 
now  a  man,  on  the  shoreless  ocean,  and 
beheld  his  daring  braver}'— untiring  en- 
ergy— prompt  obedience  to  command — 
as,  amidst  the  thunder  of  the  storm  and 
the  mingling  of  sea  and  clouds  in  mist 
and  foam,  he  climbed  the  dizzy  mast 
while  the  great  waves  were  "curling 
their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
with  deafening  clamours  in  the  slip- 
pery shrouds."  But  by  that  time  the 
happy  boy  was  changed.  The  dream  of 
youth  had  given  place  to  a  stern  reality. 
The  whole  sea  life,  with  its  sufferings 
and  dangers— its  hard  and  unfeeling  dis- 
cipline—its vexations  and  disappoint- 
ments— its  sins  and  excesses — ^had  pro- 
duced a  careless,  reckless  spirit;  and  a 
patient  stubborn  endurance  had  taken 
the  place  of  hope.  But  when  the  vessel 
hailed  the  land,  dropped  her  anchor,  and 
furled  her  sails — when  the  object  of  our 
interest  has  landed,  oh  I  what  a  scene 
of  desolation  was  there!  What  were 
ocean's  storms  to  those  of  blind  and  im- 
petuous passion  I  What  were  the  perils 
in  the  sea  to  those  on  the  land  and  '*  in 
the  city  I**  As  we  have  beheld  him  once 
again,  haggard  and  down-hearted — rob- 
bed of  his  money  and  of  his  peace  of 
soul— a  shattered  wreck  with  every  bil- 
low breaking  over  him— it  was  an  infin- 
itely sadder  sight  than  when  we  beheld 
the  dead  body  of  the  drowned  seaman, 
which  the  midnight  storm  had  cast  upon 
the  cold  and  rugged  shore  I 

Are  there  no  exceptions  in  a  life  so 
empty  as  such  an  one  is,  of  all  for  which 
a  man  is  created  and  revered  7  There 
are  exceptions,  and  these,  we  believe,^  are 
increasing  every  year.  We  have  known 
as  noble  Christian  characters  treading 
the  deck  as  ever  trod  the  land.  But 
how  rare  they  are  !  It  makes  one's 
heart  bleed  to  think  of  it.  Can  any- 
thing be  done  to  influence  this  state  of 
things  ?  Have  we  any  ground  for  hoping 
that  we  can  succeed  in  our  attempts? 
We  shall  try,  in  conclusion,  and  answer 
these  questions,  however  briefly  and  im- 
perfectly. 


1 .  There  are  various  considerations  which 
should  inspire  us  with  hope  in  seeking  tite 
sailor's  good. 

(1.)  Whatever  difficulties  there  may 
be  in  the  way  of  making  seamen  all  God 
would  wish  them  to  be,  these  cannot 
be  insuperable.  To  suppose  that  the 
sailor's  profession  is  such  that  it  neces- 
sarily deprives  him  of  the  peace  and 
blessedness  of  the  Christian  life,— that  a 
fatality  attends  it  which  dooms  him  to 
be  a  careless  and  irreligious  man,  is  to 
libel  the  wisdom  and  love  of  God,  who 
**  gathered  the  waters  into  one  place, 
and  called  them  seas,  and  saw  that  it  was 
good;"  and  who,  by  the  very  structure 
of  the  globe,  has  rendered  navigation 
necessary  to  the  human  race,  and  to  no 
portion  of  it  more  so  than  to  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  British  isles ;  for  beautifully 
has  the  poet  sud  of  us, — 

"  On  breakers  roaring  to  tho  galei 
We  spread  a  thonsaud  thousand  sails  I" 

The  tendency  of  circumstances  to  make 
what  is  bad  worse,  is  one  thing,  and  their 
powers  to  make  what  is  good  bad,  or  to 
prevent  its  becoming  better,  is  quite 
another,  "  They  who  go  down  •  to  the 
sea  in  ships"  may  see  the  spiritual  "  won- 
ders of  the  Lord  in  the  deep,"  and  behold 
His  glory  in  the  Cross,  as  well  as  those 
who  worship  and  "  see "  Him  in  the 
sanctuary. 

(2.)  Science,  applied  by  art,  has  im- 
mensely lessened  the  bodilt/  perils  of  the 
sailor.  It  has  built  better  ships  for  him, 
given  him  new  and  marvellous  powers 
wherewith  to  navigate  the  ocean  with 
speed  and  safety.  It  has  laid  down 
charts  to  guide  him,  and  to  trace  his 
course  amidst  the  rocks  and  shoals  of 
unknown  coasts.  It  has  lighted  up  bea- 
cons to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  and  to 
direct  him  towards  his  desired  haven. 
It  has'  provided  for  him  the  chronometer 
and  compass,  and  given  him  ''signs" 
from  the  Bun,  moon,  and  stars,  to  de- 
termine his  place,  and  measure  the  dis- 
tance he  has  voyaged,  amidst  the  waste 
of  the  boundless  sea!  And  why  may 
not  the  science  of  eternal  truth — ^wliich 
man  has  not  to  discover,  for  it  is  already 
revealed — ^be  more  wisely  applied  in  our 
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tlii J  than  it  has  ever  yet  been,  to  lessen 
the  soui  perils  of  the  sailor,  and  to  make 
his  voyage  of  life  as  safe  on  the  great 
deep  as  amidst  the  holy  influences  of  a 
Christian  home? 

(3.)  There  are,  besides,  marked  fea- 
tures in  the  sailor's  character,  which  have 
struck  us  often  as  being,  if  we  dare  so 
speak,  not  far  from  those  that  are  peculiar 
to  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven.  There  is  the 
heroic  bravery  which  calmly  meets  dan- 
ger in  the  battle  and  the  storm ;  a  can- 
dour, truthfulness,  and  blunt  honesty, 
vrliich  seem  naturally  to  belong  to  men 
who  always  dwell  beneath  the  open  sky ; 
a  subjection  to  authority,  and  prompt 
obedience  to  command ;  above  all,  a  gen- 
erosity, and  frequently  a  spirit  of  singular 
self-sacrifice,  manifested  for  the  honour 
of  his  ship,  or  of  his  country,  or  in  sav- 
ing a  comrade's  life  when  the  sudden 
and  terrible  cry  is  heard ;  "  A  man  over- 
board!" This  generosity  seems  charac- 
teristic of  the  seamen  of  all  ages.  When 
Jonah,  for  instance,  told  the  sailors  of  his 
foundering  ship  that  he  must  perish 
before  they  were  to  be  saved,  command- 
ing them  to  throw  him  overboard,  they 
generously  spared  him  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. "Nevertheless  the  men  rowed 
hard  to  bring  it  to  land ;  but  they  could 
not  I"  and  they  reluctantly  yielded,  only 
after  solemnly  committing  their  case  to 
the  Lord  in  prayer.  We  cannot  but 
think,  that  "  bad  as  sailors  are,"  there  is 
in  them,  as  a  class,  a  far  greater  prepar- 
edneu  for  receiving  the  truth  than  is 
found  in  the  mass  of  people  we  meet  with 
in  our  great  cities:  such  as  those  who 
inhabit  our  filthy  dens,  and  are  sunk  in 
vice  and  ignorance ;  or  those  conceited, 
self-confident  artisans,  who  have  read 
themselves  into  a  confused  maze  of  poli- 
tics and  infidelity,  and  in  their  own 
estimation  are  far  "wiser  than  their 
teachers."  We  prefer  sailor  pupils  to 
any  such,  and  to  many  others  who  might 
be  mentioned.  The  very  "  superstitions" 
of  the  seaman  has  this  good  side  about 
them,  that  at  least  his  sense  of  an  unseen 
and  spiritual  world  has  been  thereby,  in 
some  degree,  kept  alive. 

(4.)  But  experience  confirms  every 
hope  we  might  otherwise  entertain  of 


success  attending  honest  endeavours  for 
the  sailor's  good.  When  we  hear,  for 
example,  of  regular  worship  being  main- 
tained in  200  ships  sailing  from  British 
ports, — of  whole  ships*  companies  being 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
shewing  its  power  in  their  lives,  and  that 
through  the  agency  of  pious  men,  labour- 
ing chiefly  in  ports  at  home  and  abroad, 
—of  eminent  saints  of  God  carrying  out 
their  Christian  principles  consistently 
"  before  the  mast,"  and  on  the  quarter- 
deck, and  thereby  gaining  always  the 
affection,  and  sometimes  the  souls,  of  their 
shipmates, — why  may  not  we,  with  good 
hope,  seek  the  spiritual  good  of  the  very 
many  sailors  who  are  yet  as  sheep  with- 
out a  shepherd  ? 

2.  But  much  may  yet  he  done  for  the 
good  of  sailors. 

(1.)  More  attention  may  be  paid  to 
the  education  of  the  seamen  in  our  mer- 
chant service.  This  ifould  remove  their 
incapacity  of  being  instructed  or  amused 
by  books,  which  forms  one  of  the  greatest 
barriers  in  the  way  of  their  improvement. 
Why  could  not  Government  take  mea- 
sures to  ensure  a  competent  measure  of 
education  for  boys  before  their  entering 
a  ship,  as  well  as  before  their  entering  a 
factory?  Surely  the  prosperity  of  our 
country  depends  as  much  upon  our  mari- 
ners as  it  does  on  our  manufacturers; 
and  the  good  of  the  one  class  ought,  as 
fellowmen  and  immortal  beings,  to  be  as 
dear  to  us  as  the  other. 

(2.)  Shipowners  have  more  in  their 
power  even  than  Government.  In  the 
cJiaracter  of  the  masters  whom  they  se- 
lect— the  rules  they  enact,  and  the  means 
they  afibrd  for  tlie  good  and  comfort  of 
the  men  during  the  voyage — the  interest 
they  take  in  their  families  while  absent, 
or  in  the  men  themselves  when  they  ar- 
rive in  port, — in  a  thousand  ways  which 
will  readily  occur  to  the  shipowner  who 
has  the  conscience  to  feel  his  responsibi- 
lity, and  "  the  heart  to  devise  liberal 
things,**  may  the  vessel  be  rendered  more 
attractive  to  good  men,  and  their  bodily 
and  spiritual  perils  in  the  sea,  and  on 
shore,  be,  if  not  banished,  at  least  im- 
mensely lessened. 

(3.)  AU  Christians,  but  especially  those 
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at  our  sea-ports,  may  also  do  very  much 
for  the  sailor.  In  many  cases  they  can 
personaUy  lahour  for  his  good ;  and  where 
circumstances  permit  this,  they  can  em- 
brace every  opportunity  given  them  of 
aiding  whatever  may  he  contrived  for  his 
benefit.  In  some  sea -ports  those  admir- 
able institutions  called  "  Sailors*  Homes," 
are  being  erected.  In  others,  tliose 
nobler  institutions  still— Seamen'*  Friends' 
Societies^labont  assiduously,  and  often 
with  singular  success— by  tract  distribu- 
tion—lending libraries,  personal  visita- 
tion of  ships,  preaching  the  Qospcl,  &c., 
to  save  the  seaman's  soul.  Such  socie- 
ties ought  to  have  the  prayers  and  liberal 
contributions  of  the  churches. 

(4.)  But  what  might  not  masters  of 
vessels  do  for  their  men  during  a  long 
voyage,  if  they  were  imbued  with  Christ- 
ian love,  and  .felt  how,  in  a  real  sense, 
God  has  given  them  all  who  sail  with 
them !  And  what  obedience,  and  peace, 
and  happiness,  would  this  secure  to  all  on 
board! 

Could  these  plans  succeed,  oh!  what 
a  spectacle  to  the  angels  would  a  Christ- 
ian ship  present,  as  she  pursued  her  soli- 


knows  him— watches  over  him  on  the 
deep— so  loves  him,  that  He  gave  His 
Son  to  die  for  his  sins ;  and  that  there  is 
a  Lord  and  brother  who*  is  able  to  de- 
stroy the  works  of  the  devil  in  him,  and 
prepare  him,  by  His  all'sufficient  grace,  for 
glory.  Tell  the  sailor  this,  or  read  it  to 
him,  when  and  how  you  best  can ;  and 
these  words  may  be  made  life  and  peace 
to  him,  when  pacing  the  midnight  deck 
he  gazes  up  to  the  stars,  and  thoughts 
unutterable  crowd  upon  his  mind;  or 
when  he  is  stretched  on  a  sick-bed  in 
some  foreign  land ;  or  when  toiling  at 
the  oar  to  save  his  life ;  or  may  be,  when 
floating  on  a  spar  from  his  shipwrecked 
vessel  onwards  to  the  white  wreathed 
shore !  Yea,  sinking  to  rise  no  more,  he 
may  cry,  in  true  penitence:  "  Lord,  save 
me !"— and  the  cry  may  be  heard,  and 
the  sailor  delivered  from  all  his  "  perils  !" 

N. 


THE  SAILOR  S  P8ALX. 

"  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,  that  do  business  in  great  waters : 

**  These  sec  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and 
His  wonders  in  the  deep. 
,^     ,  -.      »« For  He  commandeth,  and raiseth  the 

tary  way  across   the   wide  domain  of  g^Q^^y  ^Jq^^  ^j,ich  lifteth  up  the  waves 
ocean !    How  beautiful  in  sunshine  sail- 1  thereof. 

ing  far  away ! — what  a  scene  of  peace  !  "  They  mount  up  to  the  heaven,  they 
amidst  the  war  of  winds  and  waves!  go  down  again  to  the  depths;  their  soul 
Songs  of  praise  would  accompany  her  -  i«  "^l^^*  ^c»"»®  «^  *'^"-^*®- 
round  the  world ;  God  himself  would  be 


her  guide,  and  His  glory  would  be  in  the 
midst  of  her.  To  the  rude  inhabitants  of 
every  shore  at  which  she  touched,  she 
would  be  a  messenger  of  mercy,  and  the 
bringer  of  glad  tidings  of  exceeding  joy. 
Her  return  home  would  be  welcomed  by 
the  people  of  God ;  and  if  she  was  *'  never 
heard  of  more,**  her  loss  to  earth  would 
be  gain  to  heaven.  Jesus,  as  of  old,  would 
come  to  His  terrified  disciples,  struggling 
with  the  winds  and  waves,  and  breathe 
the  words  of  comfort:  '* It  is  I!  be  not 
afraid;*'  and  give  deep  calm  to  their 
inmost  souls,  as  they  passed  from  the 
storms  of  earth  to  the  undisturbed  re- 
pose of  heaven! 

One  word  more,  and  we  are  done. 

Header !  whoever  you  are — when  God 
enables  you  to  do  it  — tell  the  sailor 
of  his  God  and  Saviour —of  One  who 


They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger 
like  a  drunken  man,  and  are  at  their 
wit's  end. 

•*  Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their 
trouble,  and  He  bringeth  them  out  of 
their  distresses. 

*'He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  so 
that  the  waves  thereof  are  still. 

"  Then  are  they  glad  because  they  bo 
quiet';  so  He  bringeth  them  unto  their 
desired  haven. 

"  Oh !  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord 
for  His  goodness,  and  for  His  wonderful 
works  to  the  children  of  men !" 


THE  SAILOR  B  PRAYER. 

'*  For  thou  hadst  cast  me  into  the  deep, 
in  the  midst  of  the  seas ;  and  the  floods 
compassed  me  about :  all  thy  billows  and 
thy  waves  passed  over  me. 

"  Then  I  sud,  I  am  cast  ont  of  thy 
sight ;  yet  I  will  look  again  toward  thy 
holy  temple. 

**  The  waters  compassed  me  about  even 
to  the  soul :  the  depths  closed  me  round 
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aboot,  the  weedf  were  wrapped  aboat  mj 
head. 

"^  I  vent  down  to  the  bottoms  of  the 
mooatains ;  the  earth  with  her  bars  was 
aboat  me  for  ever :  jet  hast  thou  brought 
np  my  life  from  corruption,  O  Lord 
my  God. 

"  When  my  sonl  fainted  within  me  I 
remembered  the  Lord ;  and  my  prayer 
came  in  unto  thee,  into  thine  holy 
temple. 

"  They  that  obserye  lying  vanities  for- 
sake their  own  mercy. 

**Bat  I  will  sacrifice  unto  thee  with 
the  Toice  of  thanksgiTing ;  I  will  pay 
that  that  I  have  Yowed.  Salvation  is  of 
the  Lord." 

TWILIGHT. 

The  twilight  is  sad  and  cloudy, 
The  wind  blows  wild  and  free. 

And  like  the  wings  ot  sea-birds 
Flash  the  white  oaps  of  the  sea. 


Bat  in  the  fisherman's  cottage 

There  shines  a  ruddier  light. 
And  a  littlo  face  at  the  window 

Peers  out  into  the  night. 

Close,  close  it  Is  pressed  to  the  window, 

As  if  those  childish  eyes 
Were  looking  into  the  darkness. 

To  see  some  form  arise. 

And  a  woman's  waring  shadow 

Is  passing  to  and  fro. 
Now  rising  to  the  ceiling. 

Now  bowing  and  bending  low. 

What  tale  do  the  roaring  ocean. 
And  the  night-wind,  bleak  and  wild. 

As  they  beat  at  the  crazy  casement, 
Tell  to  that  little  chUd> 

And  why  do  the  roaring  ocean. 
And  the  night. wind,  wild  and  bleak. 

As  they  beat  at  the  heart  of  the  mother. 
Drive  the  colour  from  her  cheek? 

LoiiorsLLow. 


CAPTAIN  ISAAC  WATT.* 


Wa  should  like  the  yolnme  which  records 
this  man's  life  to  form  a  part  of  the  lib- 
rary of  erery  British  ship,  and  to  be 
perused  by  erery  captain  in  the  ser?ice. 
It  shews  what  every  sailor  may  be,  by 
recording  what  this  sailor  was. 

Here  is  a  man  of  ordinary  powers,  with 
an  ayerage  amount  of  ability  and  accom- 
plishments ;  not  exempted  from  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  of  a  seaman's  profes- 
sional career  ;  not  unexposed  to  the  pe- 
cnltar  temptations  incident  to  such  a 
life — ^in  short,  in  no  degree  placed  in  an 
exceptional  pontion  ;  and  yet  emphatic- 
ally a  man  of  God, — living  not  with  an 
awfuly  but  with  a  comforting  sense  of 
the  nearness  of  hb  heavenly  Father;--. 
'*  diligent  in  business"— going  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships — and  yet  **  fervent  in  spirit, 
serving  the  Lord ;"  every  inch  a  sailob, 
yet  not  the  less  a  Chbistiav  ;  faithful  to 
his  employers ;  conscientious  and  labori- 
ous; shirking  no  duty;  neglecting  no 
interests  committed  to  his  charge  ;  but 
always,  and  in  all  circumstances,  a  man 
of  prayer — of  humble  and  trustful  heart, 
walkug  with  God  as  grace  enabled  him; 
ind  stealing  from  his  hours  of  profes- 


•  J^imoir  of  Captain  itcae  Watt, 
GaUie,  Glasgow. 


Small  8to. 


sional  exertion,  some  few  undisturbed 
moments,  when  he  could  retire  to  his 
cabin,  and  find,  in  communion  with  his 
Saviour,  that  strength,  that  peace,  that 
precious  sense  of  security,  which  sent 
him  back  to  his  work  refreshed,  anima- 
ted, and  resolved. 

Of  the  history  of  Captain  Isaac  Watt 
there  was  nothing  whatever  remarkable. 
His  life  was  the  ordinary,  everyday  life  of 
an  able,  energetic  seaman.  AU  the  more 
valuable,  however,  on  this  account,  were 
the  worth  and  goodness  which  required 
not  the  adventitious  distinctions  of  a 
splendid  career  to  set  them  off.  On 
this  point  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  more, 
except  that  liis  death  was  sudden  and 
full  of  melancholy.  In  the  day  of  strength 
^n  the  midst  of  usefulness — at  the  early 
age  of  thirty— having  passed  through 
many  dangers  and  shipwrecks,  he  was 
drowned  while  bathing  in  a  calm  sea. 

A  passing  glimpse  of  the  character  of 
this  Christian  sailor,  will  be  furnished 
by  an  extract  or  two  from  the  Memoir, 
which  is  now  before  us : — 

**  His  was  no  idle  sentimental  life.  Ho 
set  about  the  business  of  the  world  with 
this  end  full  in  view, — to  promote  the 
happiness  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact— to  restrain  vice  and  immorality 
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in  •yery  form,  in  tbe  oare  of  those  under 
his  control;  and  by  strictly  watching? 
over  their  temporal  welfare  he  gained 
their  respect  and  love.  The  boys  espe- 
cially shared  his  care  and  solicitude, 
whioh  were  more  that  of  a  father  than  a 
master.  He  set  apart  a  portion  of  every 
day  to  instruct  them  in  the  plain  branches 
of  education ;  and  any  of  the  erew  who 
choose  were  at  liberty  to  attend  also, 
lie  has  taught  men  to  read  who  knew  not 
even  their  letters;  and  their  grateful 
thanks,  with  those  of  their  parents  and 
friends,  cheered  his  endeavours;  and 
many  a  tear  has  been  shed  by  them  over 
his  early  tomb." 

What  a  beautiful  picture  of  an  earnest 
man  working  out  his  own  salvation  with 
anxiety  and  prayerfulness,  is  given  us 
in  the  following  extract  from  his  own 
diary  I — 

*'  I  am  in  the  habit  of  retiring  alone  to 
my  own  cabin  every  afternoon,  from  five 
to  six  o^clock,  for  prayer  and  reading  of 
the  Word.  I  commpnced  with  Barnes 
on  the  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
I  trust  it  was  blessed  to  me.  I  then 
thought  I  would  dip  into  the  more  hid- 
den matters,  so  I  took  up  the  Bpistle  to 
the  Romans;  but  I  found  the  apostle's 
reproof  to  the  Hebrews,  chap.  v.  12, 
answered  me  equally  well  with  them. 

**  In  the  morning  I  select  for  study 
some  important  doctrine,  such  as  sancti- 
fioation  py  faith ;  search  it  ont  to  the 
utmost  of  my  ability,  and  write  down  all 
I  have  learned  from  it.  This  gives  me  a 
subject  for  meditation  during  the  day.  I 
feel  it  very  pleasant ;  it  leads  along  the 
road  that  opens  np  eternity  to  my  view." 

What  an  example  to  all!  Men  say 
they  have  no  time  for  religion,  they  are 
so  preoGoupied—they  can  only  think  of 
present  interests,  present  engagements. 
Yet  this  man,  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
a  laborious  profession,  with  large  respons- 
ibilities devolving  upon  him,  can  secure 
leisure  for  the  culture  of  his  soul's  life, 
and  devote  his  thoughts  to  one  or  other 
of  the  grand  topics  which  the  Gospel 
furnishes  to  his  contemplations.  In  re- 
ligion, as  in  other  thhigs,  there  Is  always 
a  WAT  where  there  Is  the  waL. 

Is  it  possible  to  remember  the  Sabbath- 
day  to  keep  it  holy  on  board  ship  ?  Let 
us  look  at  the  practice  of  Captain  Watt : 

"  Every  Lord's-day,  wind  and  weather 
permitting,  he  had  regular  service — the 
one  at  watch  9,  a.m.,  and  the  other  at 
watch  1,  p.m. ;  and,  in  the  evening  he 


took  the  boys  by  themselves,  and  In- 
structed them  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Word  of  God." 

As  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done 
by  captains  for  their  men,  we  heard  of 
one  who  not  only  ha4  worship  with  hia 
men  upon  Sabbath— a  duty  known  to  be 
performed  in  two  hundred  vessels  sailing 
firom  British  ports— but  also,  when  pos-> 
sible,  oh  week  days.  The  most  of  his 
crew  have  sailed  with  him  for  seven 
years ! 

We  have  heard,  also,  on  the  best  au- 
thority, of  another  captain— (we  have 
been  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
Captain  Watt,  but  in  this  we  may  possibly 
be  mistaken)— who  began  a  voyage  from 
the  Clyde  to  China  with  a  very  indifferent 
crew.  He  pursued  his  usual  course  of 
Christian  instruction  and  worship  on 
board.  By  the  time  they  reached  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  marked  change 
for  the  better  was  visible  in  the  men. 
When  they  reached  Canton,  they  all  bad 
resolved  to  abstain  from  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  kept  their  tpord.  On  their 
voyage  home,  their  improvement  con- 
tinued, until  at  last  not  a  sailor  on  board 
refused  to  take  some  share,  by  reading 
the  Scriptures,  &c.,  in  the  public  worship 
of  the  ship,  while  many  gave  good  reason 
for  hoping  that  (n  them  there  was  a 
thorough  change  of  heatt  and  life. 

We  must  now  close  our  remarks.  Let 
the  sailor  ponder  the  character  of  this 
good  captain  and  Christian  man.  Was 
he  less  aa  able  seaman  and  a  kind  com- 
mander, because  he  was  a  humble  fol- 
lower of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Atid  if  not,  why 
may  there  not  be,  in  every  ship  of  our 
navy  and  our  merchant  service,  another 
Captain  Watt  ?  Let  those  who  despair 
of  milors  on  account  of  their  moral  posi- 
tion and  multiplied  temptations,  study 
this  memoir.  Let  the  worldly  man  ap- 
proach also,  and  behold  how  a  Christian's 
faith  can  tHumph  over  all  diflSculties,  and 
rise  superior  to  all  situations,  and  shed  an 
everlasting  glory  on  the  humblest  duties 
of  the  most  lowly  life. 

DYING  AT  SEA. 
Brothfr,  farewell  T  thy  bed  of  death 
Wu  tossed  bj  manj  arolHng  ware ; 
Here  hast  thou  drawn  thy  lateat  breath, 
And  the  deep  waters  form  thy  grare. 
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Tct  where  ean  that  fkr  ipot  be  found, 
Whieh  ship  hu  tailed  or  wanderer  trod, 
Where  man,  an  orphan,  can  look  roand, 
And  say ;  **  I'm  here,  beyond  my  God  ?** 

No  Und  soft  hand  attended  near 
To  elose  the  eye  In  death  grown  dim ; 
Yet  thy  Redeemer  still  was  here ; 
And  who  conld  hold  thee  up  like  Him  ? 

Thy  heart's  last  breathing  did  not  cease 
In  thine  own  land  and  quiet  home ; 
Tet  His  Und  Spirit  whisper'd  peace. 
In  oeean'k  atorm,  and  roar,  and  foam. 


The  green  turf  oorers  not  thy  breast. 
Nor  to  thy  tomb  do  friends  repair ; 
In  ocean's  caverns  thou  dost  rest- 
Yet  wilt  thou  sleep  as  sweetly  there. 

Sleeping  in  Jeens,  'tis  as  wcU 
Beneath  the  deep  sea-waTe  to  lie. 
As  where  our  dearest  kindred  dwell. 
And  seen  by  every  paaser-by. 

In  fidth  repose,  from  that  low  bed 
Pure  and  immortal  shalt  thou  riae  t 
The  voice,  **0  sea,  gire  up  thy  deadl" 
Shall  call  thee  to  the  openhig  sky. 

EDMnrov. 


THE  AUXILIARY  SERVICES  AT  COMMUNIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Magazine, 


RvT.  SfB, — I  am  interested  with  the  enb- 
ject  of  a  letter  ia  your  October  nnm- 
ber  on  the  above-nientioned  subject,  snb- 
floribed,  ^*'A  Communicant**  There  is  a 
growing  Impression  on  the  minds  of  many, 
that  the  anxiliary  services  on  oommnn- 
lon  seasons  may  be  greatly  abridged,  if 
not  altogether  dispensed  with,  and  the 
mode  of  cangregationalimt  at  once  adopted. 
It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whether 
the  neglect  into  which  these  important 
services  have  fallen,  is  not  greatly  owing 
to  the  complete  absence  of  fitness  of  the 
serviees  to  the  solemn  season,  and  the 
peculiar  object  these  services  were  indi- 
vidually intended  to  subserve. 

The  Sabbath  previous  to  that  of  the 
eommunion  is  still  called  the  **  Prepara- 
Hon  Sabbath"  wherein  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  the  nature  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Supper,  and  the  frame  of  mind 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  partaken,  espe- 
cially the  vital  duty  of  self-examination, 
ought  to  be*dwelt  on.  It  has  often  hap- 
pened, however,  that,  were  it  not  for  tne 
notUlcations  given  at  the  close  of  the  ser- 
vices, no  one,  not  in  the  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  fact,  would  gather  from  any- 
thing in  the  whole  services  of  the  day  that 
the  congregation  were  on  the  threshold 
of  the  season  of  holy  communion.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  clergymen  are 
now  in  use,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  pre- 
paration Sabbath,  to  make  their  discourse 
assume  the  appearance  of  fencing  the 
tables^ — then  clearly  defining  the  charac- 
ters of  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy  com- 
moaioants.  This  gives  time  for  reflec- 
tion, and  greatly  shortens  the  protracted 
services  of  the  next  Sabbath,  by  requiring 
littla  more  at  that  time  thtn  the  reading 
of  the  warrant  and  sanction  for  the  ob- 
serxiMM  of  the  sacrament 


On  the  Past  Day,  it  is  clearly  the  ob« 
ject  of  assembling  the  congregation,  to 
lead  the  minds  of  the  assembly  to  confes- 
sion of  sin,  and  repentance  towards  6od« 
"  If  we  confess  our  sins,  He  is  faithful  and 
just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse 
us  from  all  unrighteousness."  The  peni- 
tential psalms  affprd  a  rich  mine  to  work 
on  such  a  season.  But  frequently  a  dis- 
course is  delivered  without  any  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  object  and  services 
of  the  day.  The  writer  had  once  to  listen 
to  a  learned  discourse  reconciling  the 
Mosaic  record  of  creation  with  the  dis- 
coveries of  modem  geology.  The  older 
practice,  of  the  minister  of  the  church 
commeneing  the  services  of  the  day  by 
praying  with  and  for  his  people,  and  con- 
fessing their  mutual  sins  and  shortcom- 
ings, is  fast  disappearing  at  the  stern  de- 
mand of  economy  of  time. 

The  Saturday's  meeting  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  lead  the  minds  of  God's  people  to 
what  the  Lord  may  do  on  the  morrow, 
and  the  fitting  frame  of  mind  for  ap- 
proaching the  table  of  the  Lord.  But 
more  frequently  is  it  taken  for  granted 
that  the  people  are  in  ignorance  of  the 
first  elements  of  Christian  knowledge, 
and  elaborate  discourses  are  spoken  as  to 
the /acts  of  the  institution,  rather  than  its 
object  and  design. 

it  is  seldom  that  much  fault  can  be 
found  with  the  services  of  the  oommunion 
Sabbath,  further  than  the  unnecessary 
bustle  and  undue  length  of  the  table  ser- 
vices. The  eommunicants  ought  to  l>e 
left  much  to  themselves  when  at  the  table, 
aided  only  occasionally  by  the  words  of 
God  himself,  as  contained  in  holy  writ, 
rather  than  by  the  words  of  man,  how- 
ever wisely  and  solemnly  spoken,  which 
may  often  jar  in  discord  upon  the  train 
H  2 
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of  spiritual  reflection.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing: tendency  to  speak  of  the  table  of  the 
Lord  as  the  altar,  which  it  would  be  well 
to  avoid. 

The  evening  of  the  sacramental  Sab- 
bath is  a  most  fitting  season  to  lead  the 
mind  of  God's  people  to  the  promise  at- 
tached to  the  command :  *'  Do  this  in 
remembrance  of  me — until  I  come  o^ui." 
Such  texts  as» — <*  There  is  a  rest  for  the 
people  Y>f  Qod," — **  I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  YOU,'*  and  the  coneladmg  chapters  of 
the  oook  of  Revelation,  are  ever  consol- 
ing, comforting,  edifying,  and  enlivening, 
at  such  a  time.  Has  the  evening  of  the 
Sabbath  not  been  devoted  to  a  general 
discourse,  with  little  or  no  reference  to 
the  great  spiritual  feast  of  the  day? 
Sometimes  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
institution  are  minutely  detailed*  It 
would  be  equally  incongruous  were  a  man 
to  have  built  his  mansion,  and  when  de- 
sirous to  occupy  it,  and  to  obtain  the 
keys  of  admission,  he  had,  instead,  sub- 
mitted to  him  its  plans,  and  estimates,  and 
building  contracts. 

The  Monday,  as  well  as  the  Sabbath 
next  following,  are  peculiarly  seasons  of 
thanksgiving,  with  the  necessary  cautions 
for  returning  to  the  world,  with  its  many 
temptations,  so  fearfully  calculated  to 
deaden  the  spiritual  life  which  has  been 
kindled  by  ihe  divine  ordinance.  On  one 
occasion  the  writer  was  obliged,  on  the 
Monday,  to  listen  to  an  able  academic 
and  Platonic  essay  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Those  who  had,  on  the  previous  day, 
sweet  communion  and  fellowship  with  the 
Saviour  of  their  souls,  were  now  taught, 
by  the  arguments  of  the  schoolmen,  tiiat 
they  had  souls  to  be  saved  I 

With  so  miscellaneous  and  ill-assorted 
services  for  the  communion  season,  it  is 
not  matter  of  surprise  that  the  several 
diets  are  so  ill  attended,  and  that  they 
often  prove  to  be  a  weariness,  and  a  long- 
ing desire  is  expressed  that  they  were 
over ;  whilst  many  good  men  have  begun 
to  believe,  and  even  in  the  highest  court 
of  the  Church  to  speak,  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  abandoning  the  whole  auxiliary 
services  which  have  so  long  marked  the 
season  of  the  Scotch  communion,  and  re- 
freshed the  weary  world-struck  souls  of 
her  people. 

Oae/act  may  not  a  little  be  found  the 
occasion  of  this  want  of  individuality  in 
the  services  of  the  communion  season. 
Every  minister  generally  has  the  same 
unalterable,  uniform  staff  of  assistants  for 
each  particular  diet,  whom  he,  in  turn, 
assists,  under  the  same  circumstances  of 
fixidity.  In  this  way,  when  each  clergy- 
man has  exhausted  his  stores  on  any 
special  service,  he  must  needs  betake  him- 


self to  more  general  ministrations.  Kow 
that  there  exists  so  ereat  facilities  of 
transport  from  one  ena  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other,  this  long-existing  circle  of 
exclusion  might  well  be  broken,  and  a 
much  wider  field  of  ministerial  co-opera- 
tion be  opened  up.  There  would  not 
then  exist  so  much  a  prestige  in  the  Name 
of  the  preaoher,  and  so  great  a  running 
to  and  fro  from  church  to  church,  to  hear 
some  famous  pulpit-orator,  at  a  time  when 
every  devout  Christian  should  be  seen  at 
every  diet  in  his  own  proper  place.  There 
ought  to  be  more  of  prayer^  and  less  of 
preaching, — more  of  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures in  public  and  in  private,  and  less  of 
gratifying  the  mere  appeUtea  by  hearing 
or  telling  of  something  new.  The  heart 
of  Lydia  of  Thyatira  was  opened  by  the 
LoTd,-~not  that  she  attended  to  Paul,  but 
'*unto  the  things  which  were  spoken  of 
PauL"  It  is  after  the  manner  of  th» 
world  to  run  after  and  crowd  the  assem- 
blies of  performers  who  seek  to  gratify 
the  taste  and  pleasures  of  the  public;  but 
we  have  no  patience  with  those  who  view 
and  speak  of  God's  messengers  as  mere 
actors  and  performers,a8  if  their  aim  were 
popular  fame,  and  who  forget  that  they 
are  "ambassadors/or  Christ,  as  though  God 
did  beseech  us  by  them,** 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  too  few 
days  taken  from  the  world  and  given  to 
God.  The  Sabbath  would  not  be  the 
worse  observed  if  more  of  its  sweet  and 
sanctified  incense  was  scattered  through- 
out the  other  days  of  the  week.  We  ad- 
vocate not  for  saints*  days,  but  we  stand 
up  for  holy  days  in  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word, — not  devoted  to  sport  and 
works  of  evil,  but  to  serious  meditation 
and  works  of  Christian  charity.  It  is  a 
bad  symptom  of  the  Church,  when  there 
is  a  desire  to  try  how  little  of  time  and 
life  may  be  given  to  God,  and  to  grudge 
a  few  moments  from  the  world  to  Him 
who  gave  everything  to  us,  and  His  only 
begotten  and  well-beloved  Son,  in  whom 
are  all  things. 

More  immediatelv  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  let  ministers  labour  to  give  more 
speciality  and  ^irituality  to  the  services 
of  the  sanctuary  at  seasons  of  communion. 
Let  the  Christian  people  make  it  dufy, 
rather  than  choice,  to  be  present  in  their 
own  pews  at  every  diet  of  worship  on 
these  occasions.  Then — with  such  a/?roc- 
tical  exhibition  of  observance  and  enjoy- 
ment of  Christian  duty — there  will  be 
less  desecration  of  the  Fast  Day,  which 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  lead  to  less  vio- 
lation of  the  Sabbath.  When  the  thought- 
less percdve  professed  Christians  re- 
gardless of  those  days  anciently  and 
authoritatively  set  apart  by  the  Chnrch 
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for  its  moat  solemn  and  extraordinary 
ritesy  they  are  apt  to  think  that  it  may 
be  permitted  to  them  to  take  eqnal  lati- 
tnde  with  ministrations  of  a  more  ordifi- 
ary  nature.  Tbey  thos  forget  "  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  Lord/'  and  thereby  despise 
the  *«  Lord  of  the  Sabbath."  Therefore, 
"Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 
Anotubb  Communicant. 


A  0HRI8TIA.N  SOLDI  KB. 

It  waa  onr  happiness,  on  one  occasion, 
at  a  great  military  banquet,  to  sit  beside 

a  cUsttof  uished  veteran.  Major  C , 

who  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  ob- 
tained the  hononrable  position  which  he 
then  occupied  solely  in  consequence  of 
his  remarkable  bravery.  He  had  led 
many  a  forlorn  hope,  and  mounted  many 
a  deadly  breach.  Allusion  having  been 
made  to  him,  during  the  evening,  by 
one  of  the  speakers,  calling  forth  the 
enthusiastic  applause  of  the  whole  com- 
pany, which  included  many  of  his  old 
comrades  in  arms,— we  were  induced, 
partly  from  curiosity,  and  partly  from 
admiration  of  the  man,  to  draw  him  out, 
if  possible,  in  a  quiet  after-dinner  nar- 
rative^ npon  some  of  his  hair-breadth 


When  ezprearing  our  astonish- 
ment how  any  man  could  maintain  his 
presence  of  mind  and  self-possession  in 
such  scenes  of  horror  as  those  which 
occurred,  for  instance,  at  the  breach  of 
Badigos, — he  remarked,  that  on  no  oc- 
casion did  he  enjoy  more  perfect  peace. 
We  asked  him,  How  this  could  be  ?  and 
shall    never    forget    his    reply :— **  Be- 
cause," he  said,  «*I  never  felt  myself 
more  completelv  in  the  hands  of  God; 
for  I  never  led  a  forlorn  hope,  or  en- 
gaged in  an^  perilous  enterprise,  with- 
out first  seeking  some  spot  where  1  could 
enjoy  undisturbed  prayer  for  His  pro- 
tection  and  support    while  doing    my 
duty."  Such  was  the  secret  of  his  peace; 
and  such,  too,  must  be  the  secret  of  onr 
strength  and  peace,  if,  «  as  good  soldiers 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  we  are  to  "fight  the 
good  fight  of  faith,"  and  «pnll  down  tho 
strongholds  of  Satan."  Little  do  men 
suspect,  however,  that  it  is  easier  to 
conquer  a  city  than  to  conquer  them- 
selves; but  it  .is,  nevertheless,  trike,  that 
'*  he  who  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than 
the  mighty ;  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit 
than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

The  old  major  is  now  at  rest,  and  has 
entered,  we  doubt  not,  in  triumph,  that 
city  whose  walls  is  salvation,  and  whose 
gates  is  praise. 


HINTS  TO  MINISTERS. 
(From  Baxter,) 


COMSISTEVCT  IN  A  MINISTER. 

It  Is  not  a  rery  likely  thing  that  the  peo- 
ple will  regard  much  the  doctrine  of  such 
men,  when  they  see  that  they  do  not  live 
as  they  preach.  They  will  think  that  he 
doth  not  meoH  as  he  speaks,  if  he  do  not 
as  he  speaks.  They  will  hardly  believe 
a  man  that  seemeth  not  to  believe  him- 
self. If  a  man  bid  yon  run  for  ^our 
lives  because  a  bear  or  an  enem^  is  at 
Tour  backs,  and  yet  do  not  mend  his  pace 
himself  in  the  same  way,  yon  will  be 
tempted  to  think  that  he  is  but  in  jest, 
and  there  is  really  no  snch  danger  as  he 
pretends.  When  preachers  tell  people 
of  a  necessity  of  holiness,  and  that  with- 
out it  no  one  shall  see  the  Lord,  and  yet 
remain  unholy  themselves,  the  people 
will  think  that  they  do  but  talk  to  wile 
away  the  hour,  and  because  they  must 
say  somewhat  for  their  money,  and  that 
all  these  are  but  words  of  course.  Long 
enough  may  you  lift  up  vour  voices 
against  sin,  before  men  will  believe  that 


there  is  any  such  harm  or  danger  in  it 
as  yon  talk  of,  as  long^  as  they  see  the 
man  that  reproacbeth  it,  to  put  it  in  his 
bosom  and  make  it  his  delight.  You 
rather  tempt  them  to  think  that  there  is 
some  special  good  in  it,  and  that  jou 
dispraise  it,  as  gluttons  do  a  dish  which 
they  love,  that  they  may  have  it  all  to 
themselves. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  MINISTRY. 

We  are  seeking  to  uphold  the  world* 
to  save  it  from  the  curse  of  God,  to  per- 
fect the  creature,  to  attain  the  end  of 
Christ's  redemption,  to  save  ourselves 
and  others  from  damnation,  to  overcome 
the  devil,  and  demolish  his  kingdom,  and 
set  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  attain 
and  help  others  to  the  kingdom  of  glory. 
And  are  these  works  to  be  done  with  a 
careless  mind  or  a  slack  hand  !  Oh !  see, 
then,  that  this  work  be  done  with  ail 
your  might ! 
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PLAUr  Un>  WBIOBTT  PBKAOHIHO. 

If  ^ou  would  not  teach  men,  what  do 
yon  ID  the  pulpit  ?  If  you  would,  why 
<io  yon  not  speak  so  as  to  be  understood  ? 
Through  the  whole  course  of  our  minis- 
try, we  must  insist  most  upon  the  great- 
est, most  certain,  and  necessary  things, 
and  be  more  seldom  and  sparing  upon 
the  rest.  If  we  can  but  teach  Christ  to 
our  people,  we  teach  them  all. 


DBPBRDBROa  UPO»  0HBI8T. 

Our  whole  work  mutt  be  carried  on  in 
a  sense  of  our  insufficiency,  and  in  a 
pious,  believing  dependence  upon  Christ. 
vVe  must  go  to  Him  for  light,  and  life, 
and  strength,  who  sends  us  on  the  work : 
and  when  we  feel  our  own  faith  weak,  and 
our  hearts  grown  chill,  and  unsuitable 
to  so  great  a  work  as  we  ha?e  to  do,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  Lord  that 
sendeth  us,  and  say:  '^Lord,  wilt  thou 
send  me  with  such  an  unbelieving  heart 
to  persuade  others  to  believe  ?  Must  I 
daily  and  earnestly  plead  with  sinners 
about  everlasting  lite  and  death,  and 
have  no  more  belief  and  feeling  of  these 
weighty  things  myself?  Oh!  send  me 
not  naked  and  unprovided  to  the  work ; 
but  as  Thou  commandest  me  to  do  it, 
furnish  me  with  a  spirit  suitable  thereto. 


BBYaBKllCI. 

Reverence  is  that  affection  of  the  soul 
which  provideth  pure,  deep  apprehen- 
sions of  God,  and  signifieth  a  mind  that 
is  much  conversant  with  Him.  To  mani- 
fest irreverence  in  the  things  of  God,  is 
so  far  to  manifest  hypoorisy;  and  that 
the  heart  agreeth  not  with  the  tongue. 
I  know  not  what  it  doth  by  others,  but 
the  most  reverent  preacher,  that  speaks 
as  if  he  saw  the  face  of  God,  doth  more 
affect  my  heart,  though  with  common 
words,  than  an  unreserved  man  with  the 
most  exquisite  preparations. 


"WORK  WBILB  IT  IS  CALLBD  TO-DAY." 

When  the  celebrated  Whitefleld  was 
in  America,  Mr.  Tennant,  an  American 
divine,  paid  him  a  visit  as  he  was  pass- 
ing through  New  Jersey,  and  one  day 
dined  in  his  company,  along  with  other 
parties  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
pastoral  office.  After  dinner,  Whitefleld 
adverted  to  the  difficulties  attending  the 
path  of  a  religious  teacher ;  lamented  that 
all  his  zeal  availed  but  little;  affirmed 


that  he  was  wearied  and  worn  out  with 
the  burden  of  the  day ;  dedazed  that  his 
great  consolation  arose  from  the  fad^ 
that,  in  a  short  time,  his  work  would  be 
done,  when  he  should  depart  and  be  with 
Christ.  He  then  appealed  to  bis  fellow- 
labonrers  present,  if  it  was  not  their 
great  comfort  that  they  should  go  to 
rest  They  all  assented,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Tennanty  who  sat  bj  the 
side  of  Whitefleld,  absorbed  and  silent, 
but,  by  his  countenance,  testifying  little 
pleasure  in  the  conversation.  On  which» 
Whitefleld,  tapping  him  on  the  knee,  said, 
*<  Well,  brother  Tennant»  you  are  the  old- 
est man  among  us,  do  you  not  rejoice  to 
think  that  your  time  is  so  near  at  band 
when  you  will  be  called  home?"  Mr. 
Tennant  bluntly  answered :  "  I  hare  no 
wish  about  itl"  Whitefleld  pressed  him 
again;  and  the  other  replied:  '*Ko»sir; 
it  is  no  pleasure  to  me  at  all;  and  if  you 
know  your  duty,  it  would  be  none  to 
you.  /  have  nothing  to  do  with  death ;  my 
busineu  ia  to  live  as  long  as  I  can,  as  well 
as  I  can,  and  to  stfvemy  Master  as  Jaiih" 
fuUy  as  I  can,  until  Be  shall  thinh  proper 
to  call  me  horn.**  Whitefleld  still  urged 
an  explicit  answer  to  his  question,  in  case 
the  time  of  death  were  left  to  his  own 
choice.  Bir,  Tennant  replied :  **  /  have 
no  choice  tdnrnt  tt  I  am  God's  serranty 
and  hare  engaged  to  toil  in  His  cause 
so  bng  as  He  pleases  to  continue  me 
therein.  And  now,  brother  Whitefleld, 
permit  me,  in  turn,  to  put  to  you  a 
question.  What,  think  yon,  I  should 
say,  if  I  were  to  send  my  man  into  the 
fleld  to  plough,  and  it,  at  noon,  I  should 
flnd  him  lounging  under  a  tree,  and  com- 
plaining: 'Master,  the  sun  is  very  hot, 
and  the  soil  is  very  stiflT,  and  the  plough- 
ing yery  hard ;  I  am  weary  of  the  work 
you  have  appointed  me,  and  am  oyer- 
done  vrith  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day:  do,  master,  let  me  return  home; 
discharge  me;  free  me  fh>m  thia  hard 
service ;  and,  though  the  work  you  have 
entrusted  to  me  is  hardly  begun,  let  me 
begone.'  What  should  I  say  to  him?— 
saj  to  him  that  he  was  a  lazy  fellow ; 
and  that  it  was  his  business  to  do  the 
work  that  I  had  appointed  him,  until 
I  should  think  flt  to  call  him  home?** 
The  important  truth  conreyed  by  this 
pleasant  repoof  was  at  once  admitted  by 
the  auditors. 


Eschew  the  idle  Hfe ; 
Flee,  flee  from  doing  nought ; 
For  never  was  there  idle  bndn. 
But  bred  an  Idler  thought. 

Oaoaea  ToaBavixxa. 
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THE  MERCHANT  OF  THE  WILDERNESS. 


It  was  a  magniflcent  antumnal  eTening. 
Oar  ship  was  coyered  with  canraM  tow- 
ering to  the  rery  truck ;  her  stadding-sails 
spreading  outwards  like  the  wings  of  an 
immense  sea-hird,  which  swept  her  on- 
Wards  as  she  seemed  to  skim  the  waves  ; 
and  herself  "  staggering,**  as  the  sailors 
•aj,  nnder  a  fresh  quarter  wind,  with  as 
much  as  she  could  carry,  neither  less 
nor  more.  The  horizon  was  clear— a  rare 
thing  at  sea — ^and  gave  promise  of  a  glori- 
ous sunset  We  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  not  a  sail  in  sight ;  so  that 
we  seemed  to  he  the  living  centre  of  the 
whole  visible  world— of  the  ocean  which 
swept  around  us,  and  the  blue  dome  of 
the  cloudless  sky  that  descended  over  us, 
resting  its  huge  rim  upon  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  plain  of  waters.  The  pas- 
sengers had  finished  dinner,  and  were 
pacing  the  deck ;  or,  broken  up  into  lit- 
tle parties,  were  singing,  telling  stories, 
reading,  or  gazing  over  the  bulwarks 
upon  the  ruddy  rays  of  light  becoming 
more  intense  ip  the  western  clouds  that 
gathered  round  the  setting  sun.  Such 
delightfhl  evenings  on  shipboard  always 
spread  a  happiness  throughout  the  whole 
▼essel.  Sickness  and  moroseness  are 
both  banished;  and  those  who  ordinarily 
**  dwell  apart,"  become  frank,  affable, 
and  communicative. 

It  was  so  with  one  of  the  passengers, 
whose  appearance  and  manners  had  ar- 
rested my  attention  ever  since  we  had 
left  harbour.  He  was  a  man  of  ordinary 
stature,  and  of  a  light  wiry  make.  There 
was  something  peculiarly  striking  in  his 
countenance,  and  one  could  hardly  tell 
what  that  something  was.  The  features 
were  ail  small  and  well  formed;  the 
complexion  dark  and  swarthy ;  the  hair 
lank  and  jet  black;  the  eye— yes,  that 
was  my  mystery  I 

For  four  days  I  never  heard  that  man 
open  his  lips.  He  sat  at  the  comer  of  the 
table  next  the  door,  nearly  opposite  to 
me,  and  separated  always  by  a  consider- 
able gap  from  his  next  neighbour.  He 
seldom  raised  his  head  while  eating; 
never  partook  of  more  than  one  dish, 


and  of  that  very  sparingly,  and  very 
rapidly ;  never  drank  anything  stronger 
than  water;  so  that  bis  meal,  begun 
always  late,  and  taken  in  silence,  was 
over  in  a  few  minutes,  and  his  seat  again 
empty.  When  on  deck  he  paced  it  up 
and  down  from  morning  till  night,  speak- 
ing to  no  one,  and  apparently  absorbed 
in  his  own  thoughts.  His  step  was  as 
peculiar  to  himself  as  his  other  manners 
were, — short  and  rapid,  and  noiseless,  like 
a  wild  beast  that  was  speeding  onwards 
rapidly,  yet  cautiously,  towards  its  prey, 
— he  seemed  to  glide  along  the  deck.  But 
no  one  could  look  at  that  face  without 
feeling  there  was  something  behind  it 
''out  of  the  common."  For  that  eye! 
How  quickly  it  glances  around,  and 
seems  to  &sten  on  everything  and  evexy- 
body — now  changing  to  calm  sadness, 
brooding  in  deep  thought ;  or  suddenly- 
one  knows  not  why — ^becoming  fixed  with 
a  sharp  piercing  glance  of  fire,  beneath 
the  contracted  eyebrows,  as  if  it  gazed 
upon  a  spirit;  while  the  nostrils  were 
distended ;  the  lips  compressed ;  and  the 
features  lighted  up  with  deep  emotion. 

A  total  stranger  myself  to  all  the  pas- 
sengers, I  could  not  make  the  inquiries 
which  I  felt  prompted  by  curiosity  to 
make,  about  this  unknown  person.  But 
one  day  after  dinner— on  that  beautiful 
autumnal  evening  I  have  described — two 
passengers  beside  me,  while  conversing 
about  the  great  emigration  then  taking 
place  ftom  the  United  States  to  the  shores 
of  the  Padflc,  happened  to  forget  the 
name  of  some  dangerous  pass.  "  What  is 
the  name?"  exclaimed  a  Yankee,  stamp- 
ing his  foot  with  irritation,  and  knitting 
his  brow.  ^'  Jonada  del  Muerto  between 
Chihuahua  and  Santa  Fd !"  said  the  un- 
known one,  without  lifting  his  eyes  or 
speaking  another  word ;  then  rising  fh>m 
his  seat,  he  proceeded  to  the  deck  as  if 
he  had  uttered  something  in  a  dream. 

"  Queer  chap,  that !"  remarked  one  of 
the  speakers,  as  he  gazed  after  him ;  **  I 
knew  he  knowed  it,  if  man  did." 

"Whois  he?"  I  inquired. 

'<WeU,  I  expect,"  said  the  Tankeei 
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"  that  he  does  lome  business  in  the  &r 
west.  I  heard  a  St.  Louis  man— that 
tall,  red-haired  fellov  at  the  other  table 
^saj,  that  bis  life  would  be  one  of  the 
loudest  in  any  language,  if  it  were  in 
print." 

This  description,  peculiar  though  it 
was,  made  me  desire  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  stranger ;  and,  accordingly, 
I  was  soon  on  the  quarter-deck  beside 
him,  and,  after  a  few  distant  and  cautious 
approaches,  based  upon  the  state  of  the 
weather,  the  appearance  of  ship,  and 
prospecu  of  the  royage,  &c.,  I  managed 
to  come  so  near  him  as  to  ask,  alluding  to 
his  remark  in  the  cabin,  whether  he  had 
travelled  far  in  the  west?  His  answer, 
expressed  in  quiet  and  courteous  language, 
prompted  other  questions ;  and  these  led 
to  replies  and  counter-questions,  until 
hour  followed  hour,  and  the  gorgeous 
sunset  was  hardly  noticed,  and  the  rush 
of  the  wares  were  unheard,  and  the  heaye 
and  pitch  of  the  yessel  unperoeived,  and 
the  whole  scene  around  me  became  as  a 
dream ;  while  the  dark  eye,  and  the  ear- 
nest voice,  and  sometimes  the  grasp  of 
my  arm  by  my  strange  companion,  had 
so  bewitched  me,  that  I  was  now  winding 
my  way  across  the  prairie,  with  its  end- 
less grassy  knolls— thundering  after  a 
troop  of  wild  buffaloes— engaged  in  a  me- 
lee with  Blaokfeet  Indians— half-dead 
with  thirst,  pacing  it  in  fear  through  the 
**  Jonada  del  Muerto"— or  gazing  upon  a 
scene  of  desolation  from  a  peak  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains!  Our  conversations 
were  often  renewed.  Indeed,  I  spent 
most  of  each  day  in  his  society.  My 
companion  was  one  of  those  characters 
to  which  an  island  like  ours  can  no 
more  afford  room  to  move,  than  a  crib  in 
the  zoological  gardens  can  afford  scope  to 
the  camel  or  antelope  for  the  display  of 
their  endurance  or  fleetness. 

His  life,  in  its  several  features,  may  be 
veiy  briefly  stated.  He  was  a  German, 
well  bom,  and  connected  with  at  least 
one  noble  family  in  Scotland.  He  had 
early  left  Europe  to  **  push  his  fortune  " 
in  America.  Partly  from  a  love  of  ad- 
venture, and  partly  from  the  hope  of 
opening  up  a  new  line  of  trade,  he  had, 
soon  after  landing,  travelled  acaross  the 


continent,  and  penetrated  north  to  the 
Columbia  River,  and  south  to  Mexico 
and  California;  and  ended,  at  last,  by 
purchasing  some  mules,  loading  them 
with  merchandise  suited  for  sale  or  bar- 
ter; and,  taking  a  few  intrepid  spirits 
with  him  to  share  the  dangers  and  pro- 
fits of  his  enterprise,  he  commenced  a 
regular  business,  which  had  increased 
upon  his  hands,  until  now — after  four- 
teen years  of  great  success  and  singu- 
lar endurance— he  was  eminently  "  the 
merchant  of  the  wilderness." 

His  plan  of  operations  was  this : — ^He 
had  tliirty  waggons,  each  waggon  hav- 
ing attached  to  it  ten  to  twelve  mules, 
guided  by  two  men  armed  with  rifles  and 
dead  shots.  Their  caravan,  thereforet 
consisted  of  about  three  hundred  and 
flfty  mules,  and  sixty  men.  Now,  sup- 
pose these  waggons  loaded  with  merchand- 
ise,  purchased  chiefly  in  Manchester,  and 
worth  many  thousand  pounds,  what  is 
the  journey  which  they  pursue?  "  Why, 
Illtellyou.  It*sro/Aeralongone.  Start- 
ing from  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  I  go 
right  across  to  Ohio— sail  down  the  river 
to  the  Missisippi— up  the  Missisippi  to 
St.  Louis— from  St.  Louis  up  the  Mis- 
souri to  Fort  Independence,  four  miles 
inland  ;  and  there  we  all  meet  and  begin 
our  real  journey  in  earnest  to  the  west." 
"  Pray,  how  £sr  must  you  travel  before 
beginning,  what  you  call,  your  rea/ jour- 
ney?"— "Oh I  not  far— only  across  the 
United  States,  and  down  one  river  and 
up  another— let  me  see— perhaps  about 
two  thousand  miles."  A  pretty  long 
introductory  start!  thought  I.  <<But 
whither,"  I  asked,  "  after  your  start  from 
Fort  Independence?"— "Twenty  mUes," 
he  replied,  "  bring  us  across  the  Indian 
lines,  and  then  we  are  clear  of  the  settle- 
ments. Our  course  lies  almost  due  west 
by  south,  for  about  a  thousand  miles 
across  the  prairie,  until  we  strike  the 
river  Mora,  ninety-flve  miles  east  from 
SanU  F&  Passing  a  spur  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  called  Taos,  I  divide  my 
company ;  sending  thirty  of  my  best  men 
with  the  half  of  the  goods  along  the 
Rocky  Mountdns,  and  as  far  as  the 
Columbia,  to  trade  with  Indians  and 
trappers  for  their  furs.    This  journey 
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occapies  about  six  months.  I  proceed 
myself  with  the  second  division  due 
south  for  about  twenty-one  hundred 
miles  more,  to  Durango  and  Zacatecas/* 
^  And  how  long  does  this  journey  take  ?" 
**!  leave  Fort  Independence  in  the  month 
of  April,  and  reach  Santa  Pd  in  about 
three  months  ;  and  in  six  months  more  I 
am  back  to  Santa  Fe  from  the  south  on 
my  way  home.  For  fourteen  years  I  have 
been  altogether  only  about  three  years  in 
the  settlements.  I  have  constant  travel- 
ling each  year  at  the  rate  of  about  six 
hundred  miles  a-month." 

Such  is  the  route  and  labours  of  the 
merchant  of  the  wilderness!  But  space 
would  fisil  me  to  recount  a  tenth  of 
his  strange  adventures  and  hair-breadth 
escapes.  The  mere  physical  exertion  and 
strength  required  for  such  a  journey  is 
immense.  He  and  his  men  never,  during 
the  twenty-four  hours,  had  more  than 
two  and  a-half  hours  of  sleep ;  and  were 
obliged  to  supply  themselves  with  food 
by  hunting  the  buffido^  or  killing  any 
game  they  chanced  to  meet  with,  cooked 
with  fire  kindled  by  the  dry  dung  ga- 
thered from  the  grassy  prairie,  and  ate, 
for  months,  without  bread  or  vegetables. 
Sometimes  the  game  failed  them;  and 
Tery  often,  for  days  together,  they  were 
compelled  to  eat  their  food  raw,  from 
want  of  fuel  to  cook  it  Sometimes,  as  in 
going  through  the  terrible  pass  which  ^ 
from  the  dangers  attending  it,  is  called 
Jonada  del  Muerto,  or,  "  The  Journey  of 
Deaths—their  sufferings  were  extreme 
from  want  of  water.  For  after  finding, 
for  weeks  before,  barely  what  kept  man 
and  beast  in  life,  this  dreary  valley  is 
entered  on  without  one  drop  of  water  in 
it  to  cool  the  lips  of  the  traveller  for 
three  or  four  days.  Hardly  a  word  is 
spoken  during  this  fearful  journey.  The 
tongue  is  like  dry  leather,  and  can 
scarcely,  with  the  greatest  effort,  articu- 
late a  word.  Many  of  the  mules  perish ; 
and  only  by  the  greatest  courage  and 
perseverance  is  the  passage  at  length 
effected. 

Two  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  the 
traveller  in  those  long  journeys  through 
the  western  wilderness,  are  snow  and 
inundations  of  the  prairie.    It  is  seldom 


that  such  visitations  can  be  provided 
against.  Two  or  three  years  before  I 
met  my  friend  the  merchant,  he  was 
placed  in  circumstances  which  demanded 
all  his  courage  and  decision  of  character. 
They  occurred  somewhere  near  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  and  during  one  of  those  sud- 
den and  heavy  falls  of  snow  which  he  has 
once  or  twice  encountered  for  five  weeks  in 
his  journey.  The  cold  at  this  time  was  ex- 
treme. After  toiling  some  days  through 
the  snow  to  reach  a  river,  the  whole 
company  got  so  benumbed  and  down- 
hearted, that  a  halt  was  called  by  one  of 
his  men,  who  had,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, exhibited  a  tendency  to  rebellion. 
They  all  refused  to  go  farther,  though 
the  river  was  within  marching  distance 
before  sunset,  if  they  put  forth  all  their 
energies  to  gain  it.  But  this  mutiny 
hazarded  the  loss  not  only  of  all  their 
merchandise,  but  of  their  lives  also.  The 
plan  of  the  mutineers  was  probably  to 
desert  the  waggons,  and  go  off  with  the 
mules.  But  while  I  write,  I  forget  the 
details  of  the  story.  This  I  well  re- 
member, however,  the  description  he 
gave  of  his  feelings,  when  he  found  him- 
self hundreds  of  miles  from  any  settle- 
ment, in  the  presence  of  sixty  determined 
men  with  loaded  rifles,  and  on  the  verge 
of  mutiny.  He  knew  that  not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost  So,  going  up  to  the  ring- 
leader, he  commanded  him  to  mount  and 
proceed.  On  his  refusal,  the  merchant 
drew  a  pistol  and  shot  him  dead!  He 
then  went  to  the  next,  and  gave  the  same 
command.  The  mesmeric  power  of  fear- 
less determination  and  authority  was  felt, 
and  the  whole  band  proceeded.  He  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  explaining  all  his 
reasons  to  them ;  and  while  they  admit- 
ted, after  their  danger  and  sufferings 
were  over,  that  he  was  right,  and  had 
saved  their  lives,  he  insisted  upon  giving 
himself  up  to  justice  when  he  reached 
the  States ;  and,  being  freed  from  blame, 
he  petitioned  Congress  for  a  law  to  re- 
gulate such  authority  as  his  in  the  wil- 
derness. "  Were  you  not  afraid  of  your 
life  ?"  1  asked.—"  With  sixty  rifles  against 
me,"  he  replied,  «roy  life  was  easily 
taken.  Either  of  us  must  succeed.  If 
they  did  so,  we  must  all  have  perished ; 
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if  I  did  80,  we  were  safe :  I  was  like  the 
captain  of  a  mutinous  crew  at  sea.** 

One  of  the  roost  singular  escapes  he 
had,  was  during  liis  last  journey  home. 
From  some  unknown  cause— probably 
the  flooding  of  distant  riyers — the  prair- 
ies often  become  like  a  shoreless  sea, 
fhll  of  scattered  green  islands,  which 
mark  the  more  eleyated  knolls.  One 
morning,  he  and  his  band  found  them- 
selves on  such  an  island.  **  We  had  just 
reached,"  he  said,  '*  Prairie  Fork,— two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest 
settlement  at  Fort  Independence.  The 
creeks  were  fulL  To  proceed  with  oar 
mules,  for  even  a  few  miles,  was  impos- 
sible. Most  of  my  men  would  have  been 
drowned.  Fortunately,  they  had  a  large 
quantity  of  buffalo  meat,  and  from  the 
space  of  ground  which  was  dry,  and  the 
probability  of  the  water  somewhat  abat- 
ing, food  would  be  obtained  for  the  mules. 
But  the  settlements  mu$t  be  reached  to 
get  assistance,  or  all  o&ight  perish.  I 
resolved  to  make  the  attempt  on  foot. 
Taking  a  small  quantity  of  buffalo  meat 
with  me,  I  started  alone^  committing 
myself  to  the  care  of  God,— for  it  was  a 
terrible  journey,  such  as  I  never  had  to 
encounter  before,  and  never  can  again. 
I  have  ridden  with  three  mules  eight 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  eight  days,* 
and  it  was  nothing  to  that  journey.  The 
water  had  risen  forty  feet  in  some  places. 
After  almost  every  mile  of  dry  ground  or 
shallow  water,  where  I  could  wade,  I  was 
obliged  to  swim  some  creek,  or  across  a 
deep  gully.  One  night  I  swam  six  large 
creeks.    The  cold  was  also  great;  yet, 


by  God's  help,  I  travelled  the  two  han* 
dred  and  fifty  miles  in  twelve  days.  I 
could  not  have  slept  more  than  two  hours 
in  the  twenty-four,  and  then  it  was  s 
sort  of  feverish  dose  in  my  wet  clothes, 
on  a  prairie  knoll.  For  the  last  four 
days  I  had  not  a  particle  of  food,  and  was 
compelled  to  eat,  or  rather  to  gnaw,  my 
leather  mocassins  and  braces.  My  clothes 
were  almost  all  torn  ftom  my  back.  To 
add  to  my  sufferings,  I  strained  my  ankle, 
and  for  the  last  hundred  and  ten  miles — 
wet,  naked,  famished,  &c.— I  dragged 
myself  along  with  great  agony.  I  at  last 
reached  the  end  of  my  journey,  dreadfully 
swollen ;  and  for  six  weeks  I  was  confined 
to  bed.  Assistance  was  sent  my  men  by 
a  large  escort  with  light  canoes.  With 
the  loss  of  many  of  my  mules,  they  at  last 
arrived,  but  took  Jive  weeks  to  perform 
the  journey.  Thank  God,  I  saved  them ! 
But  it  was  worse  than  even  the  Jonada 
del  Muerto  I"  I  was  told  that  this  ad- 
venture had  attracted  great  notice  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time,  though  I  never 
met  any  account  of  it.  I  believe  it  was 
strictly  true. 

Another  *' peril  in  the  wilderness*'  is 
from  the  Indians ;  but  I  shall  keep  my 
stories  about  them  till  another  number. 
I  do  not  care  if  the  old  people  are  already 
wearied  of  me.  I  fancy  the  b<^8  will  be 
glad  to  hear  something  more  of  the  mer- 
chant ;  and  while  they  open  the  Magazine 
to  hear  only  of  him,  perhaps  they  may 
hear  of  something  else,  which  may  not 
interest  them  so  much  now,  but  will  do 
them  more  good,  and  interest  them  more, 
in  after  years.  I^. 


THB  CONTESTS  BETWEEN  THE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 


At  this  moment,  when  Russian  hordes 
threaten  Europe,  and  when  the  contest 
promises  to  be  renewed  in  China,  be- 
tween its  native  population  and  the 
northern  Tartars,  the  following  extract 

*  The  Jonmeys  performed  on  horseback  by  the 
•xpreeiee  in  Southern  and  Western  America,  are 
fthnoat  Incredible.  A  ooorier  of  SaaU  FS  rode 
two  thonsand  fire  hundred  miles  in  fourteen 

dAJSl 


will  be  interesting  to  our  Readers,  illus- 
trating, as  it  does,  the  remarkable  an- 
tagonism which  has  ever  existed  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  and 
southern  continents,  and  which  has  its 
origin  chiefly  in  the  influence  exerdsed 
by  climate  upon  their  respective  races. 
The  passage  will  be  found  in  a  small  but 
instructive  and  delightfUl  volume,  called 
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'*The  Earth   and    Man,"   by  Arwold 
GcTOi : — 

"The  three  continents  of  the  North, 
with  their  civilized  peoples,  have  ap- 
peared as  the  Autoncof  continents,  which 
form  a  marked  contrast  to  those  of  the 
South,  with  their  sarage  tribes. 

**  Since  this  is  the  salient  feature  which 
distinguishes  them,  and  which  secures  to 
them  decidedly  the  first  place,  we  shall 
proceed  to  study  them  more  in  detail  as 
the  theatre  of  history. 

*'  We  know  that  the  condition  of  an 
active  complete  development,  is  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  the  contrasts,  of  the  difler- 
enoes,  the  springs  of  action  and  reaction, 
of  mutual  exchanges,  which  excite  and 
manifest  life  under  a  thousand  diverse 
forms.  To  this  principle  corresponds,  in 
the  organization  of  the  animal,  the  greater 
number  of  its  special  organs.  In  the 
organization  of  the  continents,  the  variety 
of  the  forms  of  the  land,  the  strongly 
characterized  physical  districts,  the  na- 
ture of  which  stamps  upon  the  people 
inhabiting  them  a  special  seal,  and  makes 
them  so  many  distinct  individual  bodies. 
"  We  may  then  expect  to  find  the  great 
facta  of  the  life  of  the  nations  connected 
essentially  with  these  differences  of  soil 
and  climate,  and  with  the  contrasts  which 
nature  herself  presents  in  the  interior  of 
the  continents ;  and  that  the  influence  of 
these  differences  on  the  social  develop- 
ment of  man,  although  variable  according 
to  the  times,  is  evident  in  all  the  periods 
of  his  history. 

**Let  us  commence  our  inquiry  with 
the  true  theatre  of  history— the  great 
North  Eastern  Continent,  comprising 
Europe  and  Asia. 

^  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  call 
attention  to  the  unity  of  physical  plan 
exhibited  in  this  great  triangular  mass, 
which  authorizes  us  to  consider  it  as 
forming,  in  a  natural  point  of  view,  a 
single  continent, — the  subdivisions  of 
which  bear  the  imprint  of  mere  secondary 
differences.  We  have  also  indicated,  as 
the  most  remarkable  trait  of  its  structure, 
that  great  dorsal  ridge,  composed  of  sys- 
tems of  lofty  mountains,  traversing  it 
from  one  end  to  the  other  in  the  direction 
of  the  length,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  axis  of  the  continent.  It  is,  in  fact, 
on  the  two  sides  of  this  long  chain  of 
more  than  5000  miles,  on  the  north  and 
south  of  the  Himalaya,  of  the  Caucasus, 
of  the  Balkan,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyre- 
nees, that  the  high  lands  of  the  interior 
of  the  continent  extend.  It  splits  the 
continent  into  two  portions,  unequal  in 
size,  and  differing  flrom  each  other  in  their 
ooi^guratlon  and  their  climate.    On  the 


south,  the  areas  are  less  vast ;  the  lands 
are  more  indented,  more  detached,  and 
on  the  whole,  perhaps,  more  elevated ;  it 
is  the  maritime  zone  of  peninsulas.  On 
the  north,  the  great  plains  prevail;  the 
peninsulas  are  rare,  or  of  slight  import- 
ance, and  the  ground  less  varied. 

'*  But  what  chiefly  distinguishes  one  of 
the  two  parts  from  the  other — what  gives 
to  each  a  peculiar  nature,  is  the  climate. 
Those  lofty  barriers  which  we  have  just 
named,  almost  everywhere  separate  the 
climates,  as  well  as  the  areas.  The 
gradual  elevation  of  the  terraces,  from 
the  north  towards  the  south,  up  to  this 
ridge  of  the  continent,  by  prolonging  in 
the  southern  direction  the  frosts  of  the 
north,  augments,  still  Airther,  in  Eastern 
Asia  and  in  Europe,  the  difference  of 
temperature  between  their  sides,  and 
renders  it  more  sensible.  Thus,  admost 
everywhere  the  transition  is  abrupt,  the 
two  natures  wide  apart.  These  high 
ridges  arrest  at  once  the  icy  winds  of  the 
poles  and  the  softened  breezes  of  the 
south,  and  separate  their  domains.  The 
Italian  of  our  days,  like  the  Roman  of 
former  times,  boasts  of  his  blue  sky  and 
his  mild  climate,  and  speaks  with  an  ill- 
concealed  contempt  of  the  frosts  and  the 
ice  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps. 

*'  To  the  father  of  the  Grecian  poets, 
who  only  knew  the  lonhin  sky,  the 
countries  beyond  the  Hasmus  were  the 
regions  of  darkness,  where  rugged  Boreas 
reigned  supreme.  At  the  northern  foot 
of  the  Caucasus,  the  dry  steppes  of  the 
Manytoh  are  swept  by  the  frozen  winds 
of  the  north ;  on  the  south,  the  warm  and 
fertile  plains  of  Georgia  and  of  Imeretia, 
never  feel  their  assaults.  In  Eastern 
Asia,  finally,  the  contrast  is  puslied  to 
an  extreme.  The  traveller,  crossing  the 
lofty  chain  of  the  Himalaya,  passes  sud- 
denly from  the  polar  climate  of  the  high 
table-lands  of  Tibet,  to  the  tropical  heat 
and  the  rich  nature  of  the  plains  of  the 
Indus  and  the  Ganges.  Tet,  as  we  have 
said,  this  great  wall,  which  separates  the 
North  from  the  South,  is  rent  at  several 
points.  Between  the  Hindo-Khoosh  and 
the  Caucasus,  is  the  depressed  edge  of  the 
table-land  of  Khorasan;  between  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Balkan,  the  plains  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  of  the  Danube  open 
wide  their  gates  to  the  winds  and  to  the 
nations  of  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and 
the  Volga.  Between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Alps,  the  climates  and  the  people  of 
the  South  penetrate  into  the  North. 

**  Thus  two  opposite  regions  are  con- 
fh)nted,  one  on  the  north,  in  the  cool 
temperate  zone,  with  its  vast  steppes  and 
desert  table-lands,  its  rigorous  and  gene- 
rally dry  climate ;  the  other  on  the  south. 
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in  the  warm  temperate  zone,  with  its 
beautiful  pemnsulaa,  its  fertile  plains,  its 
blue  heavens,  and  its  soft  climate,  its 
delicate  fruits,  its  trees  always  green,  its 
lovely  and  smiling  nature. 

'*  The  contrast  of  these  two  natures 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  great  influence  on 
the  people  of  the  two  regions.  It  is 
repeated,  from  the  history  of  the  very 
earliest  ages,  in  the  most  remarkable 
manner.  In  the  North  the  arid  table- 
lands, the  steppes,  and  the  forests,  lead 
man  to  the  life  of  shepherds  and  hunters; 
the  people  are  nomadic  and  imperfectly 
cultivated.  In  the  South,  the  fruitful 
plains,  and  a  more  facile  nature,  invite 
the  people  to  agriculture ;  they  form  fixed 
establishments^  and  become  civilised. 
Thus,  in  the  very  interior  of  the  historical 
continent  we  find,  placed  side  by  tide,  a 
civilized  and  a  barbarous  world. 

"  Two  worlds  so  different  cannot  re- 
main in  contact  without  reacting  upon 
each  other.  The  conflict  begins,  one 
might  say,  with  history  itself,  and  con- 
tinues throughout  its  entire  duration; 
there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  great  revolu- 
tions, particularly  in  Asia,  not  connected 
with  this  incessant  action  and  reaction  of 
the  North  upon  the  South,  and  of  the 
South  upon  the  North,  of  the  barbarian 
world  upon  the  civilized  world.  At  all 
periods  we  see  torrents  of  the  barbarous 
nations  of  the  North  issuing  from  their 
borders  and  flooding  the  regions  of  civil- 
ization with  their  destroying  waves. 
Like  the  boisterous  and  icy  winds  of  the 
regions  they  inhabit,  Uiey  come  suddenly 
as  the  tempest,  and  overturn  everything 
in  their  way ;  nothing  resists  their  rage. 
But  as  after  the  storm  nature  assumes  a 
new  strength,  so  the  civilized  nations, 
enervated  by  too  long  prosperity,  axe 
restored  to  life  and  youth  by  the 
mixture  of  these  rough  but  vigorous 
children  (^  the  North.  Such  is  the 
spectacle  presented  to  us  by  the  history 
of  the  great  monarchies  of  Asia  and 
of  their  dynasties;  that  of  Europe  is 
■carcely  less  fertile  in  struggles  of  the 
same  kind.  A  few  well-known  examples 
will  be  enoogh  to  exhibit  the  powerful 
influence  of  this  contrast. 

"  §  2.  As  far  as  the  memorials  of  his- 
tory ascend,  they  shew  us,  on  the  table- 
land of  Iran,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
plains  of  Bactriana,  one  of  tl^  earliest 
civilized  nations, — the  ancient  people  of 
2<end.  The  Zendavesta,  the  sacred  book 
of  their  legislator,  dispLiys  everywhere 
4eep  traces  of  the  conflict  of  Iran,  or  the 
,  southern  region,  of  the  light  of  civilization 
— IA«  good—with  the  Turan,  the  countries 
of  the  North,  the  darkness,  the  barbarous 
peoples— lAs  eviL    Who  can  s^y  that  e?en 


the  idea  of  dualism,  which  is  the  very 
foundation  of  the  religious  philosophy  o€ 
Zoroaster,  is  not,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
result  of  the  hostile  relations  between  two 
countries  so  completely  different?  Six 
centuries  before  Christ,  the  barbarous 
Scythians  came  down  from  the  North, 
passed  like  a  whirlwind  through  the  gate 
of  Khorasan  upon  the  plateau  of  Iran, 
overran  the  flourishing  kingdom  of  Media, 
and  spread  themselves  as  far  as  Egypt. 
A  whole  generation  was  necessary  to 
restore  to  Cyazares  his  crown,  and  to 
efiace  the  traces  of  this  rude  attack.  In 
the  eleventh  century  of  our  era,  the 
Seldjouks,  a  nation  of  Turks,  descended 
from  the  heights  of  Bolor  and  from  Turk- 
estan, invaded  flrst  Eastern  Persia,  over- 
turned the  power  of  the  Gaznevide 
Sultans,  put  an  end  to  that  of  the 
Caliphs,  and  lorded  it  over  Western  Asia. 
But  nothing  has  equalled  the  tremendous 
shock  caused  through  the  whole  of  Asia 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Mongolians, 
Issuing  from  their  steppes  and  their 
deserts,  under  the  conduct  of  the  daring 
Gengis-Ehan,  the  hero  of  his  nation,  their 
ferocious  hordes  spread  like  a  devastating 
torrent  from  one  end  of  Asia  to  another. 
Nothing  withstood  their  onset;  even 
Europe  itself  was  threatened  by  these 
barbarians ;  all  Russia  was  subjected,  and 
scarcely  could  the  assembled  warriors  of 
Germany  drive  them  back  from  their 
frontiers,  and  save  the  nascent  civiliza- 
tion of  the  West  China  herself  beheld 
a  succession  of  conquerors  establish  in 
the  North  a  brilliant  empire,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  two  Asias  of  the  North 
and  the  South  were  subject  to  one  and 
the  same  dominant  people.  India  alone 
had  been  spared ;  but  she  gave  way  b» 
fore  a  fresh  invasion,  and  Sultan  Babur, 
not  now  a  barbarian,  founded,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
mighty  Mongolian  Empire,  which,  in 
spite  of  its  vicissitudes,  has  existed  down 
to  our  days,  and  has  yielded  only  to  the 
power  of  the  nations  of  civilized  Earope. 
The  history  of  China,  lastly,  is  crowded 
with  the  struggles  of  the  civilized  people 
of  the  plain  with  the  roving  tribes  of  the 
northern  table-lands;  and  the  last  of 
these  invaaions,  that  of  the  Manchoa 
Tartars,  has  given  to  China  its  present 
rulers. 

'*  §  3.  In  Europe,  the  war  of  the  North 
against  the  South,  though  seemingly  not 
so  long  continued,  is  not  less  serious. 
Six  centuries  before  our  era,  bands  of 
Celts,  entioed  by  the  fertile  countries  of 
the  South,  set  forth  from  Gaul,  under 
the  leading  of  Bellovesus  and  SegovesuSj 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  proceeded  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  the  smiling  plains  of 
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the  Po.  Other  bands  followed  them 
thither,  and  founded  a  new  Gaul  south 
of  the  Alps*  These  impetuous  children 
of  the  North  soon  pressed  upon  Etruria 
and  Rome,  which  had  drawn  upon  her- 
self  their  anger,  and  suffered  the  penalty 
<^  her  rashness.  About  390  b.c.,  the 
citjr  was  burnt,  and  the  future  mistress 
of  the  world  welloigh  perished  in  her 
cradle,  bj  the  strong  hand  of  the  very 
men  of  the  North  whom  she  was  destined 
afterwards  to  subject  to  her  laws.  A 
century  later,  these  same  Qauls,  when 
they  found  Rome  victorious  and  Italy 
shut  against  them,  rushed  upon  ener- 
vated Greece,  gave  her  up  to  pillage, 
and,  pxxifaning  the  sacred  temple  at 
Delphi,  announoed  the  fall  of  Greece, 
and  the  last  days  of  her  glory  and  her 
liberty.  Another  troop  of  the  bold  ad- 
venturers cut  their  way  into  Asia  Minor ; 
they  maintained  themselves  there,  objects 
of  terror  in  the  land  which  bore  their 
name  (Galatia)  to  the  very  moment 
when  the  power  of  Rome  forced  all  the 
nations  to  bow  beneath  her  iron  yoke. 

**  A  century  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour,  the  men  of  the  North  were 
agahi  in  motion.  The  Cimbri  and  the 
Teutons  appeared  at  the  gates  of  Italy, 
and  spread  terror  even  to  Rome  herself. 
Forty  years  had  scarcely  rolled  away 
when  Rome,  in  her  turn,  assailed  the 
Northern  World.  CsBsar  marched  to 
conquer  the  Grauls,  formerly  so  terrible, 
and  in  the  course  of  ages  they  were  won 
to  civiUzation.  Thus,  by  the  third  gate 
which  opens  the  wall  of  separation,  the 
Southern  World  penetrated  into  that  bf 
the  North. 

**But  a  still  more  earnest  struggle 
then  commenced.  The  Germans  had 
preserved  their  native  energy,  and  were 
still  free.  The  Roman  empire  was  de- 
clining, and,  little  by  little,  the  sources 
of  life  in  that  immense  body  were  dry- 
ing up.  The  weaker  it  grew,  the  more 
did  the  men  of  the  North  press  upon  the 
mighty  Colossus,  whose  head  was  still  of 
iron,  though  iu  feet  were  of  clay.  It 
fell,  and  iU  £iU  was  for  the  good  of 
humanity;  for  a  new  sap— the  fresh 
viulity  of  the  Northern  nations— was 
now  to  circulate  through  Europe. 

**  Thus,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  history,  the  contrast  of  these  two 
natures  may  be  seen  to  exercise  its 
mighty  influence.  The  struggle  between 
the  people  of  the  two  worlds  is  constant 
In  Asia  it  may  be  again  renewed,  for 
nature  there  is  unconquerable,  and  the 
contrast  still  exists.  In  Europe,  the 
coarse  struggle  of  brute  strength  of  the 
early  days  has  ended,  since,  culture  hav- 
ing passed  into  the  North,  conquerors 


and  conquered,  civilized  men  and  bar- 
barians, have  joined,  to  rise  to  a  civiliza- 
tion far  superior  to  that  which  preceded 
it.  But  we  behold  the  struggle  reappear, 
in  a  form  less  material,  but  not  less 
evident,  between  the  free  and  intelligent 
thinker,  the  ProtesUnt  of  the  North,  and 
the  artistic,  impassionedi  superstitious 
man  of  the  South.'* 

WAB. 

What,  speaking  in  quite  unofficial 
language,  is  the  nett  purpose  and  upshot 
of  war  ?  To  my  own  knowledge,  for  ex- 
ample, there  dwell  and  toil  in  the  British 
village  of  Damdrudge,  usually  some  five 
hundred  souls.  From  these,  by  certain 
«  natural  enemies  "  of  the  French,  there 
are  successively  selected  during  the 
French  war,  say  thirty  able-bodied  men : 
Damdrudge,  at  her  own  expense,  has 
suckled  and  nursed  them.  She  has,  not 
without  difficulty  and  sorrow,  fed  them 
up  to  manhood,  and  even  trained  them 
to  crafu ;  so  that  one  can  weave,  another 
build,  another  hammer,  and  the  weakest 
can  stand  under  thirty  stone  avoirdupois. 
Nevertheless,  amid  much  weeoing  and 
swearing,  they  are  selected — all  dressed 
in  red — and  shipped  away,  at  the  public 
charges,  some  two  thousand  miles,  or 
say,  only  to  the  south  of  Spain,  and  fed 
there  till  wanted.  And  now,  to  that  same 
spot  in  the  south  of  Spain,  are  thirty 
slmihir  French  artisans,  from  a  French 
Dumdrudge,  in  like  manner,  wend- 
ukg,  till  at  length,  after  infinite  effort, 
the  two  parties  come  into  actual  juxUpo- 
sition;  and  thirty  stand  pointing  thirty, 
each  with  a  gun  in  his  hand.  Straight- 
way the  word  **  Fire ! "  is  given,  and  they 
blow  the  souls  out  of  one  another ;  and, 
in  place  of  sixty  brisk,  useful  crafUmen, 
the  world  has  sixtv  dead  carcases,  which 
it  must  bury,  and  anew  shed  tears  for. 
Had  these  men  any  quarrel  ?  Busy  as 
the  devil  is,  not  the  smallest.  They  lived 
far  enough  apart,  were  the  entirest 
strangers;  nay,  in  so  wide  a  universe, 
there  was  even,  unconsciously,  by  com- 
merce, some  mutual  helpfulness  between 
them.  How  then  ?  Simpleton !  their 
governors  had  fallen. out;  and,  instead 
of  shooting  one  another,  had  the  cunning 
to  make  these  poor  blockheads  shoot  !— 
Carlyle.  

"  DI500VEB  NOT  ▲  SEGRBT  TO  AXOTBIR." 

Prov.  XXV.  29. 
To  tell  our  own  secrets,  is  generally 
foUy;  but  the  folly  is  without  guilt. 
To  communuuite  those  with  which  we 
are  entrusted,  is  always  treachery,  and 
treachery,  for  the  most  part,  combined 
with  folly.— l>r.  Johnston. 
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This  is  a  *<  second  series"  of  essays,  bear* 
log  the  above  hopeful  title,  edited  by  Lord 
Ingestre ;  and  '*  being  the  contributions  of 
many  men  touching  the  present  state  and 
prospects  of  society."  This  Tolnme  is  at 
once  an  evidence  of  "  better  times"  than 
the  past  having  already  '*come,''  and 
a  means,  also,  of  bringing  about  times 
better  far  than  the  present.  Its  writers 
include  laymen  and  clergymen,  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  work- 
ing men  too^  who  contribute  '*  leaves 
from  their  lives  and  opinions."  We 
bail  with  delight  so  promising  an 
alliance  as  this,  between  all  classes, 
for  advancing  the  good  of  society.  The 
oftener  the  extremes  of  society  meet,  the 
less  will  they  be  disposed  to  part ;  the 
more  they  know  eacii  other,  the  more 
will  they  mutually  recognize  their  com- 
mon brotherhood,  and  be  united  by  ties 
of  doty  and  sympathy.  Whatever  works 
of  love  bridge  over  the  awful  gulf  which 
separates  man  from  man,  and  especially 
the  rich  from  the  poor,  and  brings  both 
together,  are  mercies  twice  blessed.  They 
bless  the  rich ;  affording  them  noble  occu- 
pations ;  giving  them  work  to  do  for  their 
fellowmen,  which  has  all  the  eaccite- 
ment,  without  the  evil,  of  the  theatre,  the 
race-course,  or  the  novel ;  making  them, 
by  all  they  see  and  hear,  more  sensible 
of  their  own  mercies  and  privileges; 
enlarging  their  minds  and  hearts ;  teach- 
ing them  that  time  and  money  have  been 
bestowed  for  worthier  ends  than  to  ban- 
ish ejuivi,  and  afford  mere  selfish  grati- 
fication ;  and  to  know  that  it  is,  indeed,  a 
'*  grand"  thing  to  be  learned,  or  rich,  or 
powerful,  when  God  gives  us  human  beings 
whom  we  can  benefit,  and  make  better 
and  happier,  by  our  right  use  of  such 
talents.  This  intercourse  is  also  good  for 
the  poor,  and  the  hard-working  operative. 
It  makes  them  more  contented  with  their 
lot,  when  they  see  that  it  is  a  brother 
whom  God  has  blessed  with  rank  and 
riches ;  and  it  enables  them  to  perceive  the 


beauty  of  true  love  when  thus  it  shines  in 
one  who,  but  for  love,  would  stand  aloof 
from  their  joys  and  sorrows.  We  like 
MeUora^  therefore,  not  merely  because 
it  is  itself  a  symbol  of  this  meeting  be> 
tween  rich  and  poor,  but  because  it  is 
also  calculated,  by  the  facts  it  records,  the 
arguments  it  presents,  and  the  principles 
it  inculcates,  to  make  the  educated  and 
intelligent  classes  take  a  deeper  interest 
in  all  those  questions  aflfecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  poor, — questions 
which,  thank  God,  are  now  the  great  ones 
of  the  day. 

We  shall  glean  a  few  pages  from  this 
second  series,  which  are  interesting  in 
themselves,  as  well  as  indicative  of  the 
character  of  the  book  from  which  they 
are  taken. 

The  following  picture  from  Glasgow 
is,  in  the  second  essay,  entitled,  ImmorUd 
Sewerage,  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  S.  G. 
Osborne: — 

▲  GLA800W  LODGma  BOUBB. 

*<  Last  spring  I  was  travelling  in  Scot- 
land with  a  friend,  who,  inquisitive  by 
nature,  allows  no  ordinary  difficulties  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  bis  inquiries.  He 
was  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
chief  streets  and  squares  of  Glasgow.  I 
had  informed  him,  as  the  result  of  some 
former  inquiry,  that  I  esteemed  it  as  a 
city  possessed  of  one  of  the  worst  human 
substrata  of  any  in  her  Majesty's  donU- 
nions. 

**  After  passing  some  little  distance 
through  streets  in  which  there  was  no 
outwfu^  appearance  of  more  than  ordin- 
ary disreputable  company,  we  stopped 
at  a  sort  of  entry,  or  narrow  passage, 
piercing  into  some  high  buildings.  Here 
the  inspector  sounded  a  whistle;  in  a 
minute  or  so,  we  ^aw  a  light  making  its 
way  towards  ns,  which  proved  to  be  the 
lantern  attached  to  a  policeman's  waist 
*  Take  off  the  lantern,  and  give  it  me,' 
was  the  quiet  order  of  the  inspector. 
Taking  it  in  his  hand,  and  having  ex- 
amined the  trimming  of  the  light,  he  led 
the  way  up  a  sloppy  passage.  We  now 
turned  into  a  doorway,  and  proceeded  to 
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enter  the  yarioiu  rooms  on  the  seTeral 
floors  of  an  extensive  building.  As  soon 
as  we  entered  a  passage,  the  policeman 
who  had  followed  ns  remained  at  one  end 
of  it,  keeping  a  sort  of  guard. 

The  light  is  turned  upon  a  stained  dirty 
door  in  the  wall  of  one  of  the  *  floors/  a 
rap  is  given  with  the  inspector's  cane; 
to  the  answer  from  within,  the  reply  is — 
'  Open  at  once :  it  is  the  watch.'  To  this 
summons,  the  door  was  always  opened, 
sometimes  quickly — sometimes  not  till 
the  inspector's  name  had  been  given,  and 
a  still  more  peremptory  order  issued.  The 
greater  proportion  of  the  rooms,  I  pre- 
sume, were  '  licensed'  to  take  in  lodgers. 
What  a  gully-hole  is  to  those  that  are 
interested  in  ordinary  sewerage  matters, 
the  doors  of  such  places  as  these  are,  to 
any  who  wish  to  study  immortal  refuse, 
the  draining  of  civilizatioo,  the  lowest 
stratum  of  human  existence. 

**  It  needs  not  that  I  make  the  attempt 
to  describe  each  separate  room  into  which 
we  penetrated;  their  common  features 
were  all  of  one  cast,  and  that  the  black- 
eat.  Small  square  or  oblong  places,  they 
were  crammed  with  human  life,  and  the 
insect  life  which  finds  a  living  on  and 
about  our  kind  when  cleanliness  and 
deoracy  are  absent.  There  were  dogs, 
mod  a  few  cats ;  these  were,  to  all  appear- 
ance, the  cleanliest  creatures  we  saw. 
On  the  ground  as  the  rule,  on  rotten 
bedsteads  as  the  exception,  lay  human 
beings  of  all  ages  and  sexes ;  some  of  the 
children  perfectly  naked,  many,  even  of 
women,  nearly  so.  The  bedding,  black 
rags,  nondiluviated  relics  of  blankets  and 
old  clothes.  There  was  aged  vice,  with 
crimes  life-written  in  the  lineaments  of 
coootenanoes  which  had  known  little  of 
rest,  except  that  gained  in  the  insens- 
ibility of  the  last  stage  of  intoxication. 
There  were  many  young,  almost  Infant 
girls, — not  brazened  in  their  course,  for 
they  had  never  known  shame,  —  but 
wearing  the  appearance  of  their  childish 
debauchery  as  the  clothing  of  their  very 
nsture.  Virtue  would  indeed  have  ap- 
peared as  an  exotic  on  such  a  soil  as  that 
we  then  walked.  There  was  the  returned 
convict,  but  little  dothed,  on  a  filthy  bed, 
a  prisoner  again  to  the  woman  who  had 
enticed  him  there,  robbed  him  of  the  rest 
of  his  clothes,  and  thus  kept  him  captive 
to  his  nakedness.  There  were  young  girls 
who  had  followed  sin  from  their  birth; 
they  hadVetumed  from  their  nightly  pur- 
suance of  it,  and  wore  yet  the  tawdrv 
finery  above  their  rags  and  dirt,  with 
which  they  had  endeavoured  to  hide  the 
fact,  that  they  were  of  the  very  dregs  of 
the  base.  *  Drunk  1*  said  one ;  '  of  course 
I  am.    I  like  it.    I  am  always  drunk 


when  I  can  get  the  drink.'  She  might 
have  been  some  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
*'  Many  of  the  occupants  slept  soundly 
through  our  inspection.  When  the  de- 
tective's lantern  was  turned  inquisitive- 
ly on  any  countenance,  it  yet  scarcely 
seemed  to  rouse  the  sleeper.  There 
seemed  neither  surprise  nor  anger  at  the 
visit  of  the  police.  When  the  room  had, 
in  a  few  instances,  been  measured  bv  the 
Serjeant,  and  the  owner  was  warned  he  or 
she  had  more  than  their  allowed  number 
of  lodgers,  the  ready  lie  always  came 
forth :  '  He,  or  she,'  pointing  to  some 
wretched  occupant,  '  is  only  come  to  see 
his  or  her  sister  or  brother.'  The  very 
small  children.  In  their  perfect  naked- 
ness, set  off  as  the  comparative  whiteness 
of  their  skin  was,  by  the  uniform  black- 
ness of  all  around  them,  looked  scarce  of 
the  same  breed  of  creature ;  they  were 
of  the  usual  cast  found  in  such  places — 
pale,  thin  about  the  frame,  protuberant 
in  the  abdomen  from  disease,  with  a 
startled  and  yet  stupid  look  at  the  gentle- 
men who  had  so  abruptly,  by  their  in- 
trusion, caused  all  the  bustle,  and  hunt- 
ing for  clothes,  and  hiding  of  things,  be- 
fore the  door  was  opened." 

This  is  as  bad  as  it  well  can  be.  We  have 
ourselves  visited  the  worst  parts  of  many 
large  towns  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  we  confess  that  we  have  never  seen 
anything  worse  than  those  in  Edinburgh 
or  Qlasgow.  This  arises  chiefly,  we  believe^ 
from  our  wet  climate,  which  generates 
muddy  lanes,  filthy  steaming  clothes,  and, 
above  all,  a  craving  for  spirituous  liquors, 
which  only  increases  the  evils,  a  thousand 
fold,  of  filth  and  poverty.  To  all  this 
might  be  added  the  direct  and  indirect 
influence  i)i  the  low  Irish.  We  have 
little  hope  of  so  improving  this  popu- 
lation in  our  great  cities,  as  that  we  shall 
banish  all  dens  of  fllth,  or  of  iniquity, 
from  them.  The  human  brute  makes 
the  den,  more  than  the  den  the  brute. 
Education  and  religion  are  required  to 
change  both.  Even  in  New  York,  where 
one  would  not  expect  to  find  anything 
like  the  squalid  poverty  which  is  seen  in 
our  own  country— where  there  is  less 
elbow-room  for  the  labourer— we  have, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  captain  of 
police,  visited,  late  on  a  Saturday  night, 
the  lanes  around  the  "  Five  Points" — 
the  St.  Giles  of  New  York— and  have 
seen  repeated  there  all  the  wretched  spec- 
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tacles  of  broken  vindowe,  damp  cellars, 
familieB  lying  on  bricks  and  shavings,  and 
those  scenes  of  filth  and  misery,  by  many 
thought  to  have  do  existence  bat  in  an 
old  country.  But  though  not  so  sanguine 
as  some  are  of  much  immediate,  we 
are  very  hopeftd  of  great  ultimate,  im- 
proTement  in  the  social  condition  of  our 
working  classes.  We  are  very  hopeful  I  so 
much  so,  that  we  rerily  believe,  before 
this  century  is  ended,  the  reformation  will 
be  so  great,  in  this  respect,  that  another 
generation  will  hardly  credit  the  past  ex- 
istence of  such  homes  as  are  now  inhabited 
by  millions  of  our  labouring  population, 
almost  side  by  side  with  our  sumptuous 
palaces  ;  or  of  such  scenes  as  may  nightly 
be  witnessed  in  our  cities  I 

But  we  must  return  to  MdiorcL    Let 
us  give  Mr.  Osborne's 

MBAKB  OF  IMPROTKXHNT. 

"  We  sadly  want,  in  my  opinion, 
schools  and  places  of  worship^  oo  a  com- 
prehensive and  broad  system,  of  a  differ- 
ent grade  from  those  which  now  gener- 
ally prevail.  We  want  placet  of  element- 
ary learning,  as  regards  not  only  secular 
but  spiritual  knowledge.  Schools  for  hu- 
manizing—  preaching- houses,  where  the 
teaching  shall  flow  firom  the  lips  of  ear- 
nest men,  dealing  out  plain  truths,  in 
language  adapted  to  reach  the  very  low- 
est condition  of  intellect.  Schools  in 
which,  with  the  mere  elements  of  learn- 
ing, shall  be  inculcated  the  mere  elements 
of  decency  and  order ;  not  aiming  at  high 
attainment,  but  seeking  to  get  the  low- 
est of  our  kind,  step  by  step,  out  of  the 
depths  of  mere  animid  ignorance.  Preach- 
ing-houses of  the  plainest  possible  con- 
stniction,  such  as  the  ragged  and  filthy 
can  enter  without  rebuke  firom  the  very 
walls,  much  less  fiom  the  crowded  pres- 
ence of  beings  they  regard  as  altogether 
of  another  order  from  themselves.  I 
would  not  even  deal  with  such  congre- 
gations as  of  this  or  that  section  of  re- 
ligious brotherhood;  I  would  have  the 
attempt  made  by  men  who  knew  their 
habits  and  style  of  thought,  to  inculcate 
the  mere  A  B  C  of  the  faith  of  every 
Christian  community.  There  is  field 
enough  in  the  matters  on  which  we  are 
all  agreed,  fh>m  which  to  take  essential 
points,  of  which  this  class  is  ignorant, 
without  going  upon  ground  of  heligious 
controversy.  God,  His  law^man,  his  re- 
sponsibility—the fate  of  the  sinner— the 
hope  to  be  attained  in  the  Saviour. 
Simple  acts  of  prayer,  induced  by  teach- 


ing prayer  in  its  simplest  forms,  all  (and 
bow  much  is  there !)  that  the  Bible  affi>rdfl 
of  narratiDe  to  arrest  attention  and  beget 
thought— this  is  the  staple  of  such  teadi- 
ing  as  I  would  have  for  this  dass. 

'*  At  certain  spots  amidst  every  large 
town  population,  I  wonld  have  a  ceruin 
number  of  the  plainest  possible  buildingSy 
not  large, — I  would  make  the  work  one 
in  which  the  division  of  labour  should 
be  the  aim:   you  can  deal  with  such 

nle  far  better  in  fifties  than  in  hun- 
B.  Plain  benches,  a  plain  desk,  walla 
and  floor  all  capable  of  easy  ablution.  I 
would  build  them  at  the  national  ex- 
pense, work  them  from  national  funds. 
Let  the  Church,  let  every  body  of  believ* 
eVs  contribute  as  they  choose  men  for  the 
work ;  all  shall  be  paid  alike,  all  alike 
should  be  subject  to  one  Board  of  Direc- 
tion, which  should  decide  on  their  quali- 
fication, and  take  measures  to  supervise 
their  work.  In  the  week,  I  would  use 
the  buildhig,  or  a  portion  of  it,  as  a  day 
school,  receiving,  at  the  most,  say  one 
halft>enny  from  every  child.  It  should 
be  one  branch  of  the  system  to  hare  per- 
sons to  seek  out  children,  too  ragged,  too 
dirty,  too  ignorant  for  higher  schools, 
and  try  and  persuade  them  to  attend  the 
*  National  SamariUn  School.'" 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Osborne  in 
the  excellence  of  the  plan  he  suggests  of 
preaching  houses  and  day  schools.  We 
know  instances,  moreover,  in  which  it 
has  been  tried.  The  great  practical  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  Scotland,  in  attempt- 
ing to  get  the  working  classes  to  attend 
church,  IS  the  universal  habit  of  those 
frequenting  a  place  of  worship,  always 
doing  so  in  their  **  Sunday  clothes.** 
Such  a  sight  as  a  **  man  in  vile  raiment,* 
is,  alas  I  never  seen  within  a  church 
in  Scotland.  A  Scotch  clergyman,  in 
whose  parish  were  situated  two  populous 
villages  inhabited  chiefly  by  poor  wear- 
ers, ventured,  therefore^  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  preaching  on  the  Sabbath 
evenings,  in  the  paririi  church,  to  tkote 
only  who  came  in  their  everyday  working 
dotha.  He  requested,  from  the  pulpit, 
that  no  one  with  his  "  Sunday  clothes'* 
should  attend  this  evening  sermon ;  and 
that  whoever  did  so  would  be  recognixed 
as  trying  to  put  an  end  to  the  new  ar- 
rangement. The  consequence  was,  that 
the  working  men  and  women  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  attending  church  regu- 
larly, gladly  acceded  to  the  plan,  end 
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resumed,  !n  the  evening,  their  ordinary 
vorking  dress.  The  yisible  difference  be* 
tween  well-dressed  and  ill-dressed  having 
thas  been  done  awajr  with,  the  church 
was  crowded  by  a  large  congregation,  in 
which  not  one  good  coat,  '*  handsome 
shawl,"  or  "  nice  bonnet,"  were  visible ; 
but  men  with  fustian  jackets,  and  women 
with  white  caps,  and  boys  and  girls  in 
rags,  as  they  appeared  daily  in  the  street, 
filled  evexy  seat!  This  continued  for 
Jice  years  with  uninterrupted  success. 
The  clergyman  went  to  another  parish ; 
but  before  leaving  his  old  one,  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  more  good  had 
been  accomplished  by  that  evening  con- 
gregation than  by  sll  his  other  public 
ministatitions.  llie  plan  of  small  rooms 
suggested  by  Mr.  Osborne,  was  partially 
attempted  by  the  same  clergyman  in  his 
new  parish.  He  hired  two  rooms  in  the 
worst  parts  of  the  town,  whose  popu- 
lation was  of  about  5000 ;  and  furnished 
these  rooms  with  benches,  &c.  An  in- 
dustriid  female  school  was  kept  in  one  of 
them  during  the  day,  and  on  Sabbath 
evenings  both  were  occupied  by  the  poor, 
eigoying  the  very  kind  of  services  Mr. 
Osborne  suggests.  The  result  of  these 
experiments  were  such,  that  we  feel 
assured  nothing  would  be  more  effectual 
fof  draining  the  immortal  sewerage,  in 
our  great  cities,  than  dividing  their  worst 
parts  into  small  manageable  blochsf  con- 
taining from  fifty  to  one  hundred  fami- 
lies,— having  in  the  centre  of  each  block, 
and,  as  the  centre  of  its  civilization,  a 
room,  plainly  but  neatly  fitted  up,  clean, 
well  ventilated,  and  warm  in  winter ;  this 
room  being  used  as  a  school  by  day ;  in  the 
evening  as  a  reading  room,  lecture  room,  or 
even  ccncart  room ;  on  Saturday  as  a  sav- 
ings' bank ;  and  on  Sundays  as  a  church. 
A  staff  oi  prudent  men  and  women  must 
be  attached  to  it,  who  should  confine 
themselves  exclusively  to  that  block  and  its 
families,  and  to  the  one  work  of  improving 
them  physicallyy  socially,  intellectually, 
and  morally.  To  accomplish  this  we  re- 
quire no  new  piecing  of  churches  or  parties. 
Nothing  more  is  requisite  than  common 
sense,  Christian  love,  and  self-denial, 
with  method^  and  the  wise  organization 
and  direction  of  the /oroes.  which  already 


exist  in  every  Christian  congregation  and 
parish,  and  may  be  increased  by  God's 
Spirit,  and  intaieified  by  earnest  action. 
We  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that 
while  **  Churchmen  "  and  **  Dissenters  " 
should  avoid  interfering  with  each  other 
in  such  work,  and  cultivate  the  most 
thorough  mutual  good  will,  and  pro- 
voke to  love  and  good  works ;— yet  that 
all  attempt  to  labour  together  as  one 
body,  or  one  committee,  in  the  home 
mission  field,  will,  in  the  end,  and  from 
the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  be  far 
more  fruitful  in  division  and  jealousy, 
than  separate  organizations  and  free  ac- 
tion, according  to  the  ideas  of  the  several 
churches.  We  have  come  to  this  con- 
clusion, as  the  result  of  some  observa- 
tion and  experience,  which  have  been 
considerable  in  this  field. 

The  following  remarks  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Stooks,  on  **  Sunday  in  London," 
apply  with  equal  force  to  our  young  men 
in  our  towns  in  Scotland.  We  cordially 
agree  with  its  recommendations : — 

TEMPTATIONS  TO  TOUNO  MEN  ON  SUNDAY. 

"  Few  have  any  due  conception  of  the 
life  which  thousands  are  leading,  confined 
incessantly  to  the  shop  or  to  the  desk, 
tied  down  week  after  week  to  a  weari- 
some routine  of  meclianical  employment. 
Can  we  wonder  that  these,  from  tiie  very 
impulse  of  reaction,  turn  their  only  day 
of  release  into  a  day  of  excitement,  and 
fbrget  entirely  the  religious  claims  of 
Sunday  ?  Some  years  ago,  a  young  lad 
came  to  me  to  speak  about  confirmation. 
He  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  full  of  life 
and  vigour,  one  who,  in  a  country  village, 
would  have  been  foremost  in  every  ath- 
letic exercise.  In  the  course  of  our  con- 
versation the  question  of  attendance  at 
church  was  mentioned.  He  frankly  con- 
fessed that  he  had  long  ceased  to  frequent 
a  church.  '  How,  then,'  I  asked,  '  do  you 
spend  your  Sundays?'  He  was  silent 
a  few  minutely  and  then  answered* 
'  Well,  sir,  I  will  tell  you  the  honest  . 
truth.  I  have  to  work  in  a  grocer's  shop 
for  fourteen  hours  on  five  days  in  the 
week,  and  for  sixteen  on  Saturday.  I 
never  get  a  holiday;  and  when  Sunday 
comes,  I  nrast  have  my  fling.'  How 
many  thousands  are  situated  like  this 
lad,  and  if  questioned,  would  answer  in 
similar  terms.  It  is  easy  to  condemn 
such  conduct;  but  must  not  some  share 
of  the  blame  fail  upon  that  state  of  society 
which  Ibroes  a  young  man  into  such  an 
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nnnatural  Btate  of  life?  I^  week  after 
week,  the  buoyant  energies  of  his  mind 
are  incessantly  depressed,  and  no  oppor- 
tunity is  giren  for  throwing  off  the  rest- 
lessness natural  to  his  age  by  bodily  re- 
creation, can  we  wonder  that  the  youth, 
with  all  the  temptations  of  a  London 
Sunday  surrounding  him,  gires  way  to 
their  enticement,  and  forgets  almost  en- 
tirely the  claims  of  religion.  All  honour 
to  those  who,  ncTertheless,  peraeTere  in 
the  ways  of  piety, and  who,  in  their  grow- 
ing numbers,  form  our  best  hope  among 
the  labouring  classes ;  but  do  not  let  us, 
who  are  more  favourably  situated,  be  too 
hasty  in  judging  others  who  fail  to  oyer- 
come  the  difficulties  which  beset  their  lot. 
To  suggest  remedies  for  the  eTils  arising 
fh>m  this  incessant  pressure  of  occupa- 
tion, is  far  from  easy,  in  our  busy  mer- 
cantile community.  The  unholy  hasting 
to  be  rich,  without  duly  weighing  the 
means  employed,  is  a  widely-spread  mis- 
chief among  all  classes  of  society.  The 
abundant  supply  of  hands,  which  has  for 
many  years  existed  in  England,  haa 
hitherto  given  a  preponderating  power 
to  capital  over  labour,  and  has  enabled 
masters,  when  so  disposed,  to  exact  the 
utmost  amount  of  work  at  an  insufficient 
remuneration.  Capital  ought  always  to 
have  a  proper  weight  in  our  social  sys- 
tem, and  any  scheme  which  pretends  to 
dispense  with  it  is  either  Utopian  or  dis- 
honest; but  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  for  some  years  past  the  power  of 
money  has  been  able,  in  unscrupuloua 
hands,  to  tyrannize  over  the  labour- 
market.  Now,  however,  this  position  of 
affiurs  is  altering  every  day;  emigration 
is  fiist  reducing  the  numbers  on  which 
employers  have  to  depend,  and  it  is  be- 
coming their  interest,  no  less  than  the 
interest  of  society  in  general,  to  consider 
how  the  condition  of  the  labouring  man 


may  be  impxoTed,  and  he  may  be  thereby 
induced  to  remain  in  the  old  country. 
There  are  two  great  boons  to  our  work- 
ing thousands,  the  adoption  of  which 
does  not  appear  to  present  insuperable 
difficulties,  which  would  alleviate  many 
of  the  evila  arising  from  too  incessant 
occupation,  and  which  would  have  a  most 
beneficial  indirect  effect  upon  the  obeerv- 
ance  of  Sunday.  The  first  is,  a  general 
cessation  of  labour,  as  far  as  practicable, 
at  an  early  hour  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
That  this  rule  might  be  adopted  in  most 
of  our  large  workshops  and  factories,  has 
been  already  shewn  by  the  Belmont 
Candle  Company.  The  improvement  in 
their  social  condition  which  this  change 
would  at  once  effect,  would  be  indeed 
great,  and  we  might  hope  that,  after  a 
time,  it  would  be  more  decided,  as  other 
arrangements  would  follow  for  providing 
additional  means  of  exercise  and  recrea- 
tion on  that  day.  Instead  of  the  evenii^^ 
at  the  public-house,  and  the  return  to  hit' 
family  at  midnight,  the  working  man 
would  come  home  at  his  dinner-hour  with 
the  afternoon  his  own,  and  with  much- 
increased  inducements  to  spend  it  with 
his  family,  instead  of  in  drunkenness  an4 
dissipation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge 
upon  the  different  frame  of  mind  in  which 
Sunday  morning,  in  such  a  case,  would 
find  him,  and  how  much  more  proba- 
bility there  would  be  of  his  bending  hii 
steps  to  the  house  of  God.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  overrate  the  beneficial  effects 
such  a  change  would  gradually  exercise^ 
at  least  indirectly,  upon  the  general  ob- 
servance of  Sunday  in  our  poor  neigh- 
bourhoods." 

We  cannot  afford  more  space  for 
MeUcra  at  present,  but  may  again 
glance  at  some  of  its  contents. 

N. 


8T0RT  OF  CHARLES  POWELL, 
A  BAooan  SCHOOL  bot.* 


Oh  the  month  of  July  last,  I  was  much 
'  surprised,  on  entering  one  of  the  Ragged 
Schools  in  Bristol,  to  be  told  that  a  lad 
from  a  neighbouring  school  was  desirous 
of  addressing  the  ooys.  I  encouraged 
him  to  do  so,  feeling  curious  to  know 
what  this  poor  lad,  whom  I  had  till  then 
only  ri>garded  as  a  simple  quiet  boy, 
could  have  to  say.  Silence  having  been 
obtained,  be  commenced  in  a  plain  yet 

•  The  abore  itory  ii  quoted  in  JftUora,  and 
WM  pabUahed  in  Bristol  by  Udy  I O— -. 


earnest  manner :~"  My  friends,  tbe  rea- 
son I  wished  to  speak  to  you  is,  that  an 
evening  or  two  ago  1  heard  one  of  the 
boys  make  use  of  the  very  wicked  words, 
'  He  hoped  God  would  strike  him  blind 
if  he  did  such  a  thing.'  As  I  went 
home,  I  felt  very  sorry  that  any  boy 
should  be  so  sinful  as  thus  to  tempt  Goa, 
and  I  prayed  that  He  would  forgive  that 
boy."  He  then  reminded  them  of  the 
Judgment  of  God  on  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira  for  telling  a  lie,  observing  that  the 
same  Ahnighty  Being  that  stroek  theiB 
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dead  cotild  as  easily  kill  tbat  boy.  Re- 
peating a  verse  of  Dr.  Watts  hymn, 
"*Ti8  dangerous  to  provoke  our  God," 
&c.  &c.,  he  entreated  the  boys  no  more 
thus  to  tempt  God,  but  to  beg  Him  to 
forgive  theno  for  Jesus'  sake,  praying 
with  David,  in  the  51  st  Psalm,  "  Create 
in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God ;"  and  he  then 
proceeded:  *'  I  know  that  some  of  you 
are  very  wicked  boys,  but  none  of  you 
are  worse  than  I  used  once  to  be ;  for 
till  lately  1  got  my  livelihood  by  fetching 
coals  for  different  people,  and  whenever 
I  was  sent  for  five  owt.,  I  rarely  took 
more  than  four  cwt. ;  and  when  my 
mother  sent  me  to  spend  a  little  money, 
I  always  kept  back  a  part  for  myself, 
not  thinking  that  God  saw  me ; — this  I 
did  until  I  had  a  heavy  sickness,  and 
then  I  felt  very  miserable,  and  first  be- 
gan to  think  what  would  become  of  me 
were  I  to  die."  At  this  he  paused,  and 
asked  the  boys,  "  Where  they  thought 
they  would  go  to  if  God  were  to  strike 
them  dead  that  night?"  to  which  several 
thoughtlessly  replied,  "  To  heaven."  "  I 
can  tell  you,"  he  continues,  in  his  plain 
language,  *'  there  is  not  one  of  you  will 
ever  go  there,  unless  you  leave  off  your 
bad  ways  ;*'  and  further  remarked  : — 
"  At  this  time  I  hated  the  very  sight  of 
a  Bible  or  Testament ;  I  could  not  write, 
and  could  read  but  very  little ;  but  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  school  for  the  destitnte 
at  St.  Philip *s,  I  thought  I  would  go  and 
see  what  they  did  there.  I  found  the 
master  very  kind,  and  he  promised  to 
teach  me  to  read  and  to  write,  so  I  went 
again,  and  soon  learned  to  read  my  Bible, 
and  if  1  could  do  my  master  any  good  bv 
dying  for  him,  I  would  willingly  do  so. ' 
Here  he  inquired :  "  Do  you  love  your 
master  so  much  as  that  ?"  and  went  on  to 
say :  "  I  now  take  pleasure  in  reading 
my  Testament,  and  am  much  happier 
than  I  used  to  be,  and  feel,  that  if  the 
Lord  required  my  soul  this  night.  He 
would  take  it  to  heaven,  for  the  sake  of 
that  dear  Saviour  who  died  for  sinners ;" 
and  concluded  by  saying  :  "  What  I  want 
you  to  promise  is,  that  you  will  not  any 
more  keep  bad  company,  nor  say  wicked 
words,  but  pray  God>  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake,  to  forgive  you,  and  then  you  will 
be  as  happy  as  I  am  now." 

There  were  upwards  of  eighty  boys 
present,  all  of  whom  appeared  much 
Interested  in  this  simple  address.  No 
doubt  many  similar  instances  of  the  Lord 
condescending  to  bless  the  labours  of 
His  servants  in  this  humble  part  of  His 
vineyard  could  be  narrated;  but  even 
this,  a  solitary  case  of  an  immortal  soul 
beioig  saved  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  Ragged  School  teacher,  it  ought  to 


be  sufficient  to  stimulate  others  who  are 
similarly  employed,  to  persevere  in  their 
work,  with  a  single  eye  to  God's  glory, 
and  to  induce  those  who  cannot  give  up 
their  time  to  teach,  liberally  to  contribute 
out  of  their  abundance  towards  the  sup- 
port of  such  institutions.  .  .  .  The  youth 
who  forms  the  subject  of  this  narrative, 
and  who  has  been  for  some  time  emp* 
ed  as  a  teacher  in  St.  Philip's  school, 
In  his  usual  health  when  it  was  written. 
He  was  soon  after  taken  ill,  and  removed 
to  the  infirmary,  where  he  died  two  days 
ago.  In  his  last  hours  he  commended 
his  spirit  to  his  Saviour  in  earnest  prayer, 
and  continued  invoking  blessings  on  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  St.  Philip's 
committee,  who  had  been  a  very  kind 
benefactor  to  him,  and  on  the  master  of 
the  school. 


nploy- 
ol,  was 


POETRY. 

Abide  with  me  I    Fast  falls  the  erentide ; 
The  darkness  thickens ;  Lord,  with  me  abide ! 
When  other  helpers  £ul.  and  comforts  floe, 
Help  of  the  helpless,  oh!  abide  with  me  I 

Swift  to  iU  close  ebbs  out  life's  little  day ; 
Earth's  joys  grow  dim,  Ita  glories  pass  away ; 
Change  and  decay  in  all  around  I  see : 

0  Thou,  who  ehangest  not.  abide  with  me ! 

Not  a  brief  glance  I  beg— a  passing  word; 
But  as  Thou  dwell'st  with  thy  disciples.  Lord, — 
Familiar,  condescending,  patient,  free  — 
Come,  not  to  sojourn,  but  abide  with  me ! 

Come,  not  in  terrors,  as  the  King  of  kings, 
But,  kind  and  good,  with  healing  in  thy  wings; 
Tears  A>r  all  woes,  a  heart  for  erery  plea. 
Come,  Friend  of  sinners,  and  thus  abide  with  me  t 

Thou  on  my  head  in  early  yonth  did'st  smile. 
And,  though  rebellions  and  pcrrerse,  meanwhile 
Thou  hast  not  left  me,  oft  as  I  left  thee: 
On  to  the  close,  O  Lord,  abide  with  mel 

1  need  thy  presence  every  passing  hour ; 
What  but  thy  grace  can  foil  the  tempter's 

power  ? 
Who  like  thyself  my  guide  and  stay  can  be? 
Through  clouds  and  sunshine,  oh !  abide  with 


111  fear  no  foe ;  with  thee  at  hand  to  bless. 
Ills  have  no  weight,  and  tears  no  bitterness. 
Where   is  Death's  sting?  where.  Grave,  thy 

victory? 
I  triumph  still,  if  Thou  abide  with  me  I 

Hold  TbOQ  thy  crosa  before  my  dosing  eyes ; 
Shine  through  the  gloom,  and  point  me  to  the 

skies : 
Heaven's  morning  breaks,    and    earth's    vain 

shadows  floe ; 
In  Ufe,  in  death,  O  Lord,  abide  with  me ! 

U.  F.  LVTK. 
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MASTERS  AND  MEN. 


Tbbbi  Is  no  spirit  whicli  ought  to  be 
oultiyated  more   between  masters   and 
men  than  that  of   mutual    confidence. 
This  must  begin    on  the   part   of  the 
masters.    Working-men  are,  as  a  class, 
suspicions ;  and  it  is  yery  natural  for  them 
to  be   so.     Ignorance  of  the  character 
and  intentions  of  those  we  depend  upon, 
along  with  a  sense  of ,  weakness   and 
incapacity   to    defend    ourselves   from 
their  power,  even  should  that  power  be 
nnrighteously    exercised,    must   always 
awaken  suspicion,  and  keep  it  on  the 
watch.  It  is  thus  that  it  only  requires  a 
single  act  of  unmbtakeable  selfishness  or 
unfairness,  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  to 
rouse  that  suspicion  into  a  fierce  antagon- 
ism, and  to  induce  them  to  organize  them- 
seWes  into  **  unions,"  for  self-protection 
against  the  real  or  imaginary  attempts  of 
the  employer  to  "  crush  "  and  **  enslave  " 
them,  or  "deprive  them  of  their  just 
rights."    The  flame  thus  kindled  is  sure 
to  be  fanned  by  one  or  two  leaders, — 
conceited,  ambitious,  designing  men,  with 
some  cleverness,  great  impudence,  and 
furnished  with   a    large  assortment   of 
political  slang  and  inflammable  phrase- 
ology.   The  masters,  in  their  turn,  be- 
come  suspicious  of  their  men.    If  they 
are  conscious  of  good  intentions,  and 
of  every  wish  to  do  justly  and  kindly  to- 
wards them,  they  may  become  disgusted 
by  the  want  of  confidence  and  the  jealousy 
which  the  men  display.    Suspicion  thus 
ripens  Into  dislike,  or  into  contempt,  and 
very  soon  a  quiet  understanding  is  come 
to— which  is  not  spoken  out  in  words, 
but  is  /«&— that  each  party  shall  treat 
the  other  as  an  enemy,  and  get  ont  of  it 
all  they  can.    The  motto  of  the  factory 
becomes:    "Each  man   for   himself!" 
What  a  change  would  take  place  if  this 
wall  of  suspicion  were  cast  down,  and 
masters  and  men  truly  understood  each 
other  I    Again,  we  say,  this  must  begin 
with  the  masters.    Why  should  it  not  ? 
What  have  they  to  fear  from  meeting 
Hieir  men — ^not   delegates,  as  deceiving 
go-betweens,  but  the  body  of  the  work- 
men   face    to    face  —  and    explaining, 


frankly  and  clearly,  to  them  the  princi- 
ples on  which  their  trade  is  carried  on 
— iU  risks,  its  profits,  its  difficulties? 
If  higher  wages  ought  to  be  given,  why 
wait  for  a  demand  or  a  strike,  and  not 
rather  anticipate  both,  being  the  first 
to  inform  the  men  of  what  they  ought  to 
get,  and  what  the  company  have  reaoWed 
to  give?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  wages 
must  be  lowered,  why  not  make  the  rea« 
son  of  this  palpable  to  their  understand- 
ings ?  We  will  never  believe  that  some 
such  candid,  honest  treatment  of  our  in- 
telligent artisans  would  very  soon  not 
only  gain  their  confidence,  but  their  en- 
thusiastic attachment  to  their  employers 
in  time  of  prosperity,  and  their  deepest 
sympathy — with  more  self-sacrifice,  too, 
than  we  are  prepared  to  expect — in  time 
of  adversity. 

These  thoughts  are  suggested  to  us  by 
a  document  which  has  been  kindly  sent 
us,  and  which  we  cannot  resist  printing 
in  full,  as  affording  the  most  delightfid 
evidence  of  such  confidence  as  we  hare 
spoken  of  existing  between  some  masters 
and  men.  It  is  an  address  by  the  Messrs. 
Wilson  to  the  men  employed  by  them  in 
the  Belmont  Works,  near  London.  We 
have,  in  former  numbers,*  already  made 
our  readers  acquainted  with  what  Mr. 
James  Wilson  has  been  doing  for  his 
working-boys ;  and  havhig  ourselves,  a  few 
months  ago,  visited  the  Factory,  we  can 
bear  testimony  to  the  love  and  wisdom 
with  which  Christian  principle  has  been 
made  *'  the  moving  spirit  of  the  whole." 
Should  this  paper  meet  the  eyes  of  any 
reader  who  ''employs  many  hands,"  we 
pray  that  it  may  stir  him  up  to  try  the  same 
system  with  them  of  open,  generous  deal- 
ing,— certain  thai  this  must  succeed,  if 
anything  on  earth  will,  to  make  them 
better  men  and  better  workmen. 

**  The  1st  of  March  was  the  date  orSgin- 
ally  proposed  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
tra week's  wages,  in  case  of  the  past 
year's  business  proving,  on  making  up 
the  books,  to  have  been  very  profitable ; 
but  various  reasons  have  since  made  H 

•  See  pages  84, 151. 
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desinble  thai  th*  psymeot  should  be 
postpooed  until  the  general  meeting  of 
the  company,  held  always  in  the  end  of 
Mareh. 

*'  This  general  meeting  of  the  company 
has  been  held  to-day>  and  the  books  haT- 
ing  shewn  the  year  to  be  very  profitable, 
the  payment  of  the  extra  wages  might 
be  made  this  week.  It  will,  however,  be 
better  not  to  pay  them  until  next  week, 
because  then  they  will  be  paid  just  after, 
instead  of  just  before,  Easter  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  The  differ- 
ence between  one  week  and  another  will 
not  be  of  the  slightest  consequence  to  the 
careful  and  saving  ones  of  the  factories; 
but  even  if  it  were  of  some  consequence 
to  them,  they  would  yet  gladly  submit  to 
the  inconvenience  of  the  delay,  when 
they  remember  the  great  temptations  to 
spend  money  in  all  sorts  of  loolisb,  and 
many  wrong  ways,  which  the  first  three 
week-days  of  £aster  week  hold  out  to  the 
less  careful  ones  of  the  factories.  It  is 
too  much  to  hone  but  that,  out  of  so  many 
as  we  are  in  all  the  factories,  some — we 
may  hope  very  few — but  still  some^will 
change  the  extra  money  paid  to  them 
from  a  blessing  into  a  curse,  by  misspend- 
mg  it,  and  getting  themselves  into  mis- 
chief through  it.  Any  instances  we  may 
see  of  this  will  be  a  matter  of  deep  grief 
to  us  all.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  them, 
for  it  would  never  do  to  deprive  ninety- 
nine  of  what  will  be  a  comfort  and  bless- 
ing to  them  and  their  families,  because 
the  hundredth  man,  who  must  have  the 
money  too,  if  they  have  it,  may  misuse  it, 
and  get  harm  instead  of  good  from  it. 
But  if  a  mere  difference  in  the  time  of 
paying  gives  a  chance  !of  making  the 
whole  number  of  those  who  will  muspend 
smaller  even  by  one  than  it  would  other- 
wise be,  then  the  other  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
number  of  careful  ones  in  the  factories, 
ought  to,  and  will  gladly,  vote  for  thb 
alteration  in  the  time  of  payment. 

"The  credit  of  the  whole  factory  is  cer- 
tainly not  so  high  a  motive  for  us  to  have 
in  our  hearts  as  the  love  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  and  fellow-workers.  There- 
fore the  feeling  which  we  are  all — espe- 
cially now  that  we  are  so  much  talked 
about  and  looked  at — apt  to  have  upper- 
most in  our  minds,  when  we  see  one  of  our 
fellow- workers  behaving  badly,  *  Now, 
So-and-so  is  bringing  me  and  all  the  rest 
of  us,  as  well  as  himself,  into  disgrace  by 
the  way  in  which  be  is  going  on ' — is  not 
always  a  quite  right  feeling.  The  first 
thought  should  be — *  Now,  So-and-so  is 
taking  to  courses  which  I  fear  may  end 
in  his  own  ruin ;'  for  the  risk  of  his  ruin 
is  certauily  of  more  consequence  than 


that  of  our  being  disgraced  by  his  con- 
duct, and  ought  therefore  to  have  the 
first  place  in  our  thoughts.  The  feeling, 
however,  of  disgrace  to  ourselves,  may 
very  well  come  in  the  second  pkce  as  a 
matter  of  grief. 

*<  But  if  the  steady  ones  ought  not,  in 
looking  at  the  faults  of  any  unsteady  one 
among  us,  to  think  too  much  of  their 
share  in  his  ctisgrace,  yet  he  himself  ought 
to  think  very  much  indeed  of  it.  Every 
man  among  us,  and  every  boy  and  girl 
too,  has  not  only  his  own  character  in  his 
keeping,  but  also,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  character  of  his  fellow-workers,  of 
the  managing  directors,  of  the  general 
board  of  directors,  and  of  the  whole  com- 
pany. It  may  therefore  be,  and  it  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be,  an  additional  restraint 
upon  all  who  are  in  any  danger  of  mis- 
spending the  extra  money,  or  of  going 
wrong  in  any  way,  to  remember  that 
they  cannot  do  so  without  acting  a  very 
wrong  part  towards  all  the  rest  of  us ; 
indeed,  a  quite  dishonest  part,  for  you 
cannot  misspend  your  money  without 
spending  character  too,  and  this  charac- 
ter all  of  ours  as  well  as  your  own.  Of 
the  money  you  may,  if  you  like,  say,  that 
it  is  your  own  to  do  what  you  like  with 
— although  you  cannot  say  so  truly,  for 
there  are  none  in  the  factories,  whether 
married  or  not,  upon  whom  Ood  has  not 
made  others  in  some  way  or  other  de- 
pendent, so  that  anything  spent  impro- 
perly is  taken  from  these  others — but,  as 
for  the  character,  you  cannot  even  pre- 
tend to  say  it  is  only  your  own  that 
you  are  losing,  for  you  know  that, 
as  already  said,  your  disgrace  must  be 
shared  more  or  less  by  all  of  us — and  you 
are  therefore  spending  without  our  con- 
sent that  which  belongs  to  us.  In  money 
matters,  you  know,  this  would  be  called 
direct  robbing.  Why  should  it  be  called 
by  any  other  name  in  matters  of  charac- 
ter ?  A  man  who  makes  up  his  mind  for 
'  a  jolly  night  of  it,'  or  any  other  wrong 
thing  on  the  strength  of  his  week's  extra 
pay,  wiU/if  he  is  an  honest  man,  come  up 
to  the  office  the  dav  before,  and  get  his 
name  taken  off  the  books  of  the  factory, 
and  so  make  his  character  to  be,  not 
really  his  own,  but  as  much  his  own  as 
his  money  is.  Then,  after  his  jollification 
is  over,  and  the  next  day's  languid,  uncom- 
fortable, not-fit-for-anything  feeling  is 
got  rid  of,  he  may  get  on  to  another  fac- 
tory. If  afterwards  his  bad  conduct  is 
brought  up  against  us,  we  can  say,  <  Oh ! 
ho  did  not  belong  to  us  then ;  he  found 
his  manners  did  not  suit  our  place,  so  he 
cleared  out  from  us  the  day  before.' 

<<  Some  in  the  factory  will  think  that 
this  *  general  character  of  the  factory '  is. 
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after  all,  but  a  low  motiTe  compared  to 
the  highest,  on  which  to  urge  a  man  to 
good  conduct :  bat  all  this  is  addressed  to 
those  upon  whom  the  highest  motive  has, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  but  little  power,  and 
upon  whom,  therefoire,  it  would  lilielj  be 
urged  in  vain. 

'*  The  extra  week's  pay  will  be  paid4hen 
next  week,  and  also  the  Saturaay  half- 
holiday  will  then  begin  for  the  sum- 
mer. The  sick- money  and  improvement 
society  money  was  begun  to  be  paid  last 
December.  The  savings'  bank  is  now 
begun.  But  there  are  several  other 
things  in  the  letter  of  4th  November  not 
yet  begun  to  be  carried  out,  most  of 
them  being  delayed  for  some  proposed 
new  arrangements  in  the  factory ;  but 
none  of  them  shall  be  delayed  longer 
than  absolutely  necessary.  They  are 
mentioned  now  lest  it  should  be  feared 
that  they  are  being  altogether  forgotten. 
The  mention  of  the  savings'  bank  being 
begun  comes  in  well  with  the  mention  of 
the  payment  of  the  week's  extra  pay, 
for  this  payment  will  be  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  many  to  open  an  account 
with  the  bank ;  and  an  account  once 
opened  is  a  great  step  gained,  for  it 
seems  to  bo  always  coaxing  its  owner  for 
something  more  to  put  into  it. 

"  There  is  one  thing  about  the  savings' 
bank  which  we  must  say,  although  we 
scarcely  like  to  do  so,  lest  we  should 
seem  to  be  insulting  the  factory, — we 
know  that  there  have  been  in  other 
factories  men  of  low,  suspicious  minds, 
who  have  had  this  feeling :  *  We  will  not 
lay  by  money  with  our  masters,  for  if  we 
do,  they  will  see  that  we  are  getting 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  our 
mere  support,  and  will  see  if  they  cannot 
cut  down  oQr  wages.'  Now,  that  one 
single  such  man  should  exist  in  our 
factory  we  should  not  have  believed,  ex* 
cept  upon  very  strong  proof;  but  we 
regret  to  say  {hat  we  have  proof  that 
such  a  feeling  has  been  hinted  at  by  some, 
although  what  their  names  are  we  do  not 
know,  and  shall  take  care  not  to  know, 
and  we  would  beg  of  any  man  who  really 
does  hold  such  a  feeling  to  keep  it  well 
concealed  in  his  own  sordid,  contempt- 
ible soul ;  for  none  but  a  person  oi  a 
sordid  and  contemptible  soul — a  person, 
in  fact,  who  is  conscious  that  this  would 
be  his  own  conduct  if  he  were  a  master 
— could  allow  the  idea  to  enter  his  mind 
of  those  over  him  being  such  despicable 
animals  aa  thb  would  make  them  to  be. 
We  say,  we  would  advise  him  to  keep 
his  thoughts  to  himself,  not  because  we 
should  ounish  him  for  them,  but  because, 
if  he  lets  them  out,  he  will  be  in 
danger    of  being   scouted  out  of   the 


place  by  the  general  voice  of  all  in 
it.  We  do  not  say,  that  those  who 
save  shall  have  a  better  chance  of  good 
places  than  those  who  do  not;  for  this 
might  be  unjust  to  many  a  careful  in- 
dustrious man  who  is  yet  by  circum- 
stances compelled  to  spend  all  he  earns, 
or,  perhaps,  to  some  man  who,  not  hav- 
ing a  wife  or  family,  or  other  relative* 
dependent  on  him,  thinks  himself  right 
on  Christian  principle,  after  he  has  paid 
for  his  own  weekly  wants,  and  the  small 
sum  to  his  club  for  his  provision  in  timea 
of  sickness,  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  earnin<;8  in  helping  others  who  are 
worse  off  than  himself.  But  we  do  say, 
that  whenever  the  opportunity  occurs  of 
raising  a  man's  wages,  we  shall  do  so 
with  great  additional  pleasure  if  we 
know  that  he  has  such  an  amount  in  oar 
own  or  any  other  savings'  bank  as  proves 
him  to  have  made  the  most  of  his  past 
earnings.  But  we  quit  so  unpleasant  a 
subject  as  that  of  the  idea  which  we  have 
just  now  been  holding  up  to  general 
contempt.  It  dirties  one's  mouth  to 
speak  of  it,  and  we  trust  that,  at  any 
rate,  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the 
factory  feel  this  as  strongly  as  we  do. 

"  One  matter  has  been  pomted  out  to  us 
— we  are  glad  to  say,  only  by  the  fore- 
men—in the  proposals  of  4th  November. 
It  has  been  said  by  some  of  the  foremen, 
that  t)ie  two  weeks'  extra  pay  to  them^ 
while  others  in  the  factory  got  only  one 
week,  might  be  misunderstood,  and  that 
they  would  therefore  rather  have  seen  it 
made  alike  for  all— one  week  all  round; 
— so  that  the  foremen's  advantage  over 
others  would  only  be  in  his  wages  being 
higher;  so  that  his  week's  extra  pay 
would  come  to  more  money  than  another 
man's  week.  We  think  a  moment*s  re- 
flection will  shew  that  there  is  nothing 
in  this  objection,  but  that  the  distinction 
between  foremen  and  others  is  perfectly 
right.  In  the  first  place,  when  a  great 
press  of  work  comes,  they  have  really 
more  put  uoon  them  than  is  put  upon 
others,  of  tne  task  of  getting  through 
it  Of  the  ordinary  workers  additional 
ones  are  called  in  for  additional  work, 
but  no  addiUonal  foreman  is  called  in. 
The  one  who  is  there  already  in  each 
department  must  get  through  the  work 
of  that  dep^''^™®^^'  whether  much 
or  little.  Tnen  the  ordinary  workers 
are  paid  either  by  time-work  or  piece 
work,  so  that  extra  length  of  work  brings 
extra  pay;  but  the  foremen's  pay  is 
generally  a  fixed  sum  weekly,  without 
reference  to  hours;  so  that,  if  he  has 
ever  so  much  greater  length  of  work,  it 
does  not  make  a  farthing  difference  to 
him.    To  shew  that  the  extra  pay  to  the 
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foremen  is  not  anything  taken  from  the 
others,  we  may  jost  state,  that,  in  the 
first  draft  of  the  letter  of  4th  November, 
all  were  down  alike  for  one  week ;  but 
that  we  then  saw.  that  really  the  foremen 
deserved  something  extra,  and  that  to 
double  their  share  would  not  very  greatly 


increase  the  whole  grant,  and  therefore 
we  altered  the  proposal  for  them  to  two 
weeks  instead  ot  one. 

«  J.  P.  W. 
G.  F.  W. 
•'Bblmomt,  23d  March  1S53.** 

N. 


Utliaiom  antt  :^i00tonar5  InteUtgente* 

MISSIONS  TO  CHINA. 


Thb  first  Christian  missionaries  to  China 
were  Nestorians.    Tlieir  efforts  began  as 
earlj  as  the  third  century,  and  continued 
almost  down  to  the  era  of  the  Beforma- 
tion.    Metropolitan  sees  were  erected  in 
China  by  the  Patriarch  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury.   When  Mohammedanism  arose  in 
the  sixth  century,  upwards  of  seventy 
Nestorian    missionaries  were  labouring 
throughout    the   vast   Chinese   empire. 
Their  period  of  greatest  success  was  from 
the  seventh  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  Europe  was  in  her  transi- 
tion state,  passing,  amidst  storms  and 
darkness,  firom  the  old  to  the  new  world. 
Gibbon    says,   that   *'  the    zeal   of  the 
Nestorians  overleaped  the  limits  which 
had  confined  the  ambition  and  curiosity 
both  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians.    The 
missionaries  of  Balch    and   Samarcand 
pursued  without  fear  the  footsteps  of  the 
roving  Tartar,  and  insinuated  themselves 
into  tiie  camps  of  the  yalleys  of  the  Imaus 
and  the  banks  of  the  Selinga.    In  their 
progress  by  sea  and  land,  they  entered 
China  by  the  Port  of  Canton  and  the 
northern  residence  of  Sigan.***    We  may 
remark,  in  passing,  how  strange  are  the 
revolutions  in  human  history,  when  at 
this  moment  the  Nestorian  church  in  the 
far  east — and  which  was  **  once  diffUsed 
from  China  to  Jerusalem" — should  now, 
in  its  decrepitude,  be  revived  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Protestant  church 
in  the  far  west,  and  by  missionaries  from 
a  country  whose  existence  was  unknown 
to  the  world,  when  the  Nestorian  mis- 
sions could  date  their  history  back  for  a 
thousand  years ! 
The  Pope  of  Rome  did  not  enter  the 

•  Gibbon,  Tol.  viii ,  p.  MP, 


Chinese  mission  field  till  the  year  1289, 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  it  in  1369.    The 
great  Francis  Xavier  had  the  most  burn- 
ing desire — which  death  alone  prevented 
him  from  flccomplishing — of  converting 
China  to  the  faith.   But  Matthew  Ricci,  a 
Jesuit,  after  studying  the  language  at  Goa, 
managed  to  enter  China  by  Canton  in  1 583 ; 
and,  assuming  the  dress  of  a  poor  Bouze, 
or  native  priest,  he  made  his  way  to  Pe- 
kin— became  acquainted  with  the  Bm- 
peror— soon    obtained    the  dignity,  and 
appeared  in  all  the  splendour,  of  a  man- 
darin.   He  died  in  1610.    The  progress 
of  the  Jesuits  after  this  was  quite  won- 
derful.   They  first  taught  mathematics, 
and  became  respected  for  their  learning. 
In  a  short  time  they  penetrated  into  every 
province;  converted  the  Empress;  had 
the  education  of  the  heir  to  the  throne 
entrusted  to  them;  and  possessed  the 
most    unbounded   influence    at    court. 
Adam  Schall,  a  consummate  Jesuit,  was 
also  a  mandarin  of  the  first  rank;  and 
instead  of  paying  visits  to,  had  the  un- 
precedented honour  of  receiving  visits 
fVom,  the  great  Emperor.     At  the  end 
of  the   seventeenth  century,  when  our 
Protestant  government  was  butchering 
its    Protestant    subjects    in     Scotland, 
"  by  wild  sword-law,"  for  presuming  to 
worship    God  as  Presbyterians,  rather 
than  as  Episcopalians,  the  Jesuits  were 
in  their  glory  at  Pekin.     Then    came 
their  downfall,  occasioned  chiefly  by  their 
own  disputes   with  the  Capuchins  and 
Dominicans,  followed  by  great  and  cruel 
sufiTerings  as  martyrs,  and  final  expulsion 
from  the  empire.     But  even  as  late  as 
1780,  Hallerstein,  a  Suabian  Jesuit,  was 
a  mandarin,  and  president  of  the  mathe* 
matical  tribunal  in  Pekin. 
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The  ezpalsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
extinction  of  their  influence  in  China^ 
was  immediately  prior  to  thoae  great 
political  events  iu  modem  Europe  which 
have  been  intimately  connected  with 
the  religious  revival  in  the  Protestant 
Church.  The  Jesuits,  having  had  tvery 
opportunity  given  them,  in  God's  provid- 
ence, of  establishing  Christ's  kingdom  in 
China,  and  having  utterly  failed,  because 
they  tried  rather  to  establish  the  kingdom 
of  the  Pope,  were  expelled,  and  the  door 
shut  against  them,  and  kept  shut,  until 
the  Protestant  Church  was  ready  to  enter  in 
and  take  possession  ! 

The  history  of  Protestant  missions  in 
China  may,  in  its  mere  outline,  be  veiy 
briefly  related.  The  London  Missionary 
Society  flrst  entered  the  field  by  sending 
Bobert  Morrison  thither,  in  1807.  To 
him  was  given  the  high  honour  of  trans- 
lating  God's  Word  into  Chinese ;  bo  that 
now  we  can  not  only  give  the  precious 
Bible  in  a  language  in  which  it  can  be 
read  by  three  hundred  millions  of  men ; 
but  by  the  magic  power  of  God's  great 
gift— the  printing  press— we  are  able  for 
One  Shilling  to  print  three  New  Testa- 
ments for  the  Chinese ! 

GutzUff*  began  his  labours  in  1830. 
During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  that 
good  man  was  sorely  hindered  in  his 
work,  owing  to  his  childlike  simplicity, 
and  total  want  of  knowledge  of  human 
character;  but,  we  doubt  not,  he  has, 
since  his  death,  been  greatly  rewarded 
for  bis  undying  love  and  fervid  zeal; 
while,  every  day,  evidence  is  afiorded 
that  his  labours  in  China  were  not  in 
rain,  but  are  now  bearing  much  fruit 
to  God's  glory.  We  shall  not  enter 
into  details  regarding  subsequent  move- 
ments in  China.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
almost  every  part  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  represented  there  by  its  mis- 
sionaries; and  that  the  work  of  evan- 
gelization, begun  with  great  activity  in 
1840,  greatly  enlarged  by  the  opening  of 
the  ports  in  1844,  is  now  full  of  liope,  and 
awakens  profoundest  interest  b/that  great 
political,  and  apparently  Christian,  move- 
ment among  the  Chinese  themselves,  which 
threatens  to '  revolutionize  the  empire, 
and  to  change  the  aspect  of  t)ic  worM ! 


Tlie  fact  is  worth  noticing,  that  where* 
as  the  opening  of  China  to  European 
commerce  was  at  the  very  time  when 
Britain's  power  was  consolidated  in  the 
East;  and  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Europe  and  America  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  crisis  for  the  spread  of  the 
pure  Gospel  ;~so  now,  this  second  stage 
in  Chinese  history,  which  so  suddenly 
promises  to  give  still  more  enlarged  op- 
portunity for  missionary  enterprise,  and 
to  demand  increasing  supplies  of  men 
and  means  for  carrying  it  on,  is  contem- 
poraneous with  the  as  sudden  and  mar- 
vellous increase  of  our  great  Australian 
colony,  which,  flrom  its  position  in  the 
world,  and  the  vast  sweep  of  its  aea- 
coast,  to  which  alone  its  inhabitants  must 
confine  themselves,  seems  clearly  destined 
to  be  the  centre  Ol  Christian  light  and 
civilization  for  the  eastern  and  soatbem 
Archipelago.  We  shall,  doubtless,  in  a 
very  few  years,  see  its  exports  of  Bibles 
and  missionaries  far  exceed  its  imports ; 
and  its  gold  become  dim  before  the 
splendour  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  sal- 
vation of  men,  or  be  esteemed  precious 
only  because  contributing  to  so  blessed  a 
consummation  1 

We  shall  conclude  these  remarks  by 
extracting  a  few  facts  from  missionary 
publications,  which  will  keep  our  readers 
informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the  affinira 
in  China.  The  following  notices  are  from 
a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Victoria  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuij  : — 

PROSPECTS. 

**  China  is  now  on  the  brink  of  a  mighty 
change — a  change  which  will  afi^ect  one'- 
third  of  ilie  human  race.  May  it  be  ours 
to  take  possession  of  this  land  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  and,  with  an  adequate 
force  of  missionary  labourers,  to  enter 
upon  these  fields  white  unto  the  harvest  I 
Japan,  also,  is  now  probably  much  nearer 
the  period  of  her  visitation  and  day  of 
grace.  The  American  expedition  is  al- 
ready on  its  way  from  China  to  that 
secluded  region.  The  United  SUtes* 
Commodore  has  offered  protection  to  the 
solitary  missionary  at  Loo-choo,  and  bears 
from  me  a  letter  encouraging  Dr.  Bettel- 
heim  to  render  his  temporary  assistance 
as  interpreter  in  the  powerfiil  fleet  now 
about  to  unfVir]  the  standard  of  a  Christ- 
ian nation  on  the  Japanese  waters. 

*'  In  an  opposite  quarter,  Bunnah  is 
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obpying  the  same  nnirersal  law  of  East- 
em  despotiama  melting  away  before  the 
Aoglo-Sazon  power;  and  the  Anglo- 
Indian  empire^  in  spite  of  the  pacific 
policy  of  her  succesaiTe  governors-gene- 
ral, is  extended  until  it  nearly  touches  the 
south-western  confines  of  Chma.  The 
Word  of  God  is  now  also  given  to  the 
Chinese  in  an  improved  Yersion, — the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  having  been  recent- 
ly completed  by  Dr.  Medhurst  and  his 
colleagues  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety. The  translations  of  the  late  Dr. 
Gatzlaff  and  others  are  extensively  cir- 
cnUted  in  the  rebel  camp.  The  Christian 
tracts  and  books,  so  long  distributed  by 
Protestant  missionaries,  often  with  heavy 
heart  and  desponding  mind,  among  the 
listless  multitudes  in  the  streets  and 
luburbfl  of  Canton,  are  at  length  bringing 
forth  fruit,  and  God  has  been  better  to  us 
than  our  own  weak  faith  and  hope.  These 
little  messengers  of  mercy  have  winged 
their  flight  into  the  far  interior  as  a  tes- 
timony to  the  boundless  power  and  infla- 
ence  of  the  Christian  press  in  China,  and, 
ia  the  adjaoent  province  of  Kwang-se, 
have  given  a  character  and  an  impulse  to 
irhat  is  likely  to  become  the  most  import- 
ant of  modem  revolutions.  A  body  of 
men,  who,  in  the  great  outlines  of  their 


belief,  may  even  be  termed  our  fellow- 
religionists,  are  now  advancing  towards 
the  capital  of  the  most  populous  of  em- 
pires ;  and,  in  the  event  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess, they  may,  if  more  perfectly  instruct- 
ed, become  the  pioneers  of  the  pure  Gospel 
of  Christ;  or,  if  neglected,  they  may 
degenerate  into  the  most  ignorant  of  mere 
fanatics  and  iconoclasts." 

Britain's  sutt. 

"And  if  Britain,  and,  above  all,  if 
Britain's  Church,  neglect  the  call,  and 
arise  not  to  her  high  behest  as  the  am- 
bassadress of  Christ  and  the  heraldress  of 
the  Cross  among  these  eastern  empires— 
for  three  empires  are  now  conrulsed  and 
shaken  before  the  force  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Christendom — then  the  page  of  history 
will  hereafter  record  the  melancholy  fact, 
that,  like  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland, 
who  each  enjoyed  their  brief  day  of  su- 
premacy and  empire  in  these  eastern 
seas,  and  then  sank  into  insignificance  and 
decay — so  Britain,  wielding  the  mighti- 
est sceptre  of  the  ocean,  and  ruling  the 
vastest  colonial  empire  of  the  world,  failed 
to  consecrate  her  talents  to  Christ,  and, 
ingloriously  intent  on  mere  self-aggrand- 
izement and  wealth,  fell  flrom  her  exalted 
seat  in  merited  ignominy  and  shame.** 


Notices  of  ]Soofi0« 


The  Female  Teacher,  By  Louisa  Oota- 
viA  Hope.  Edinburgh:  Paton  and 
Ritchie. 

Thi  design  of  this  little  work  which  is 
now  before  us,  is  very  well  expressed  by 
the  aathoreaa  herself,  when  she  says,  that 
it  was  not  the  fornishing  a  complete 
mannal  of  education,  but  ^  the  imbuing 
the  mind  of  the  female  teacher  with 
tome  of  the  feelings  and  ideas  tliat  ought 
to  be  peculiar  to  her.'* ' 

Such  a  design  is  most  praiseworthy. 
Nothing  can  be  more  important  than 
that  the  teacher  should  be  suited  to  her 
work.  And  yet  it  is  nothing  uncommon 
to  find,  that  the  qualifications  of  one 
who  has  taken  upon  herself  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  girls'  school,  are  of  a  character 
by  no  means  calculated  to  further  the 
object  in  view,  either  in  the  imparting  of 
knowledge,  m,  what  is  of  more  import- 
ance, the  traming  to  such  habits  as  will 
conduce  to  their  own  comfort,  and  ren- 
der them  useful  members  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Whatever  explanation 
may  be  given  of  the  fact,  it  is  certainly 
true,  that,  in  no  other  profession  do  we 
more  frequently  observe  a  want  of  cor- 


respondence  between  the  character  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  them  in  consequence  of  that 
engagement.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
old  and  preposterous  idea,  that  any  one 
was  good  enough  for  teaching,  were  ex- 
ploded. We  have  learned  at  last,  by  a 
long  course  of  wretched  experiences, 
that  the  efficient  management  of  any 
school,  be  it  for  boys  or  girls,  can  only 
be  secured  by  the  superior  and  eminent 
qualifications  of  the  superintendent.  We 
speak  not  alone  of  scholarship  or  book 
attainments,  but  of  moral  qualities ;  an 
earnest  spirit,  frank  dispositions,  gentle- 
ness of  feeling,  sweetness  of  temper, 
amenity  of  manners ;  qualities  without 
which,  we  say  it  advisedly,  the  conduct- 
ing of  education,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  is  a  moral  impossibility. 

What  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  end  of  a 
girls'  school  ?  Not  to  make  them  mere 
sewing  machines.  Such  an  idea,  if  ever 
entertained,  may  well  be  given  up  in 
these  days,  when  an  ingenious  mechanical 
contrivance  will  probably  enable  us,  to 
a  great  extent,  to  dispense  with  fingers ! 
No.  The  end  of  a  girls'  school  is  to 
raise  them  to  the  standard  of  a  true 
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womanhood*  And  this  is  not  to  be 
accomplished — it  is  not  to  be  entered 
upon — with  any  hope  of  even  a  par- 
tial success,  unless  the  teacher  is  herself 
a  true  woman.  She  must  be,  in  her  own 
nature,  that  which  she  assumes  as  her 
aim  and  ambition  to  make  others.  It 
cannot  be  expected  she  oan  e?er  reflect 
upon  her  scholars  the  qualities  and 
graces  which  hare  no  existence  in  her- 
self. We  cannot  more  aptly  illustrate 
our  meamng  than  by  quoting  from  the 
paees  before  us,  where  the  results  of  the 
influence  of  anunfeminine  teacher  on  the 
habits  and  manners  of  her  scholars,  are 
yiyidly  depicted, 

M I  must  allude,  in  plain  terms,  to  those 
rough,  ill-mannered,  bold,  nay,  even  im- 
modest and  indelicate  manners  and  habits 
of  school  girls,  which  I  have  too  often 
observed  both  in  the  street  and  country 
road.  What  is  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  siich  unseemly  conduct! 
Our  first  inference  is,  that  there  can  be 
no  girls'  school  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  that  such  manners  are  the  unavoid- 
able result  of  the  association  of  the  girls 
with  the  boys.  We  cannot  believe  that 
ihat  district  can  ever  have  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  ameliorated  by  female 
influence  over  the  female  population. 
But  if  we  come  to  know  that  it  ts  a 
girls'  school  that  has  let  loose  this  set  of 
untamed  girls  upon  us,  to  offend  all  our 
sense  of  propriety  as  we  go  along  the 
street  or  road,  what  conclusion  can  we 
come  to,  but  that  the  schoolmistress  is 
thoroughly  unflt  for  her  office,  and  that 
the  girls  might  as  well,  or  better,  have 
remained  in  the  boys'  school!" 

liow,  what  is  the  remedy  for  such  a 
state  of  things,  which  we  fear  is  but  too 
frequently  exemplifled  in  the  schools  of 
our  villages  and  cities  t  Certainly  the 
remedies  will  not  be  found  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  class  of  teachers  who 
place  their  pretensions  to  womanhood  in 
the  miserable  affectations  of  dress,  or 
the  tinsel  of  **  conceited  and  would-be- 
genteel  airs,"  which  give  them,  as  they 
imagine,  the  right  to  be  considered 
**  lady-like,  when  they  have  never  even 
begun  to  be  feminine.'* 

We  thank  our  autboress  for  her  vigor- 
ous protest  against  the  foolish,  we  had 
almost  said  disgusting,  ideas  of  **  modern 
accomplishments,"  cherished  and  acted 
upon  by  many  who  aspire  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  training  of  the  youth  of  their 
own  sex.  Whatever  their  talents  and 
acquirements,  they  are  taking  the  surest 
courte  to  mar  their  usefulness!,  and  ob- 
struct their  advancement.  Let  every 
teacher  ponder  the  following  observa« 
tion : — 


"  I  assure  you  that  yon  greatly  miatak« 
the  means  of  recommending  yonrselvet 
when  jou  go  to  speak  to  a  lady  about  a 
situation,  dressed  as  nearly  like  her  as 
possible,  and  sending  up  a  message  to 
her  that  'a  young  lady'  wishes  to  speak 
to  her ;  are,  owing  to  this  assumption — I 
had  almost  called  it  deception — shewn 
up  to  her  drawing-room,  into  which  yoa 
walk  unhesitatingly,  hold  out  your  band, 
and,  without  being  asked,  take  a  seat, 
and,  in  all  respects,  act  as  if  you  were  a 
visitor  of  the  house,  one  of  her  natural- 
born  acquaintances.  I  oan  tell  you,  that 
such  a  course  is  enough,  of  itself,  to  pre- 
vent most  ladies  from  entering  on  any 
negociation  with  you." 

Never  was  the  lesson  more  needed — 
that  the  true  nobleness  of  woman  lies 
not  in  the  outward  and  external,  but  in 
character  and  feeling ;  in  a  fine  soscep- 
tibility  of  heart,  and  a  warm  apprecia- 
tion of  whatever  is  true,  lovely,  and  of 
good  report.  A  true  woman  is  desoribed 
in  the  work  before  us :  the  '<  best  daugh- 
ter, the  best  sister,  the  best  wife,  the 
best  mother,  the  best  benefactor  to  the 
sick,  the  sorrowful,  the  ignorant,  the 
poor,  that  she  can  possibly  be,  or  that 
she  can  train  the  young  to  be.  Her 
course  lies  ever  in  a  circle,  alid  that 
circle  the  hearts  and  hearths  of  her  own 
and  others'  homes; — the  routine  of  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  wonum,** 

Let  the  female  teacher  first  be  what  is 
here  described,  and  then  will  her  quali- 
fications be  such  as  entitle  ber  to  aspire 
to  that  most  arduous  of  all  positions, 
which  involves  the  training  of  her  youth- 
ful charges  te  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
a  true  womanhood.  We  have  spoken 
simply  and  exclusively  of  feminine  quali- 
fications, because  we  regard  them  as  of 
primary  importance  in  the  educational 
accomplishments  of  a  female  teacher. 
We  regret  that  our  space  is  now  ex- 
hausted, as  the  subjects  which  are  treated 
of  in  this  volume  are  of  great  interest, 
and  handled  in  an  able  manner.  We 
may  specify,  particularly,  the  chapters 
on  the  "  Teacher  at  School ; "  and  the 
«  Teacher  and  Child  out  of  SchooL" 

BB  XBTHODICAL. 

The  very  idea  of  living  by  rule  is  fright* 
ful  to  many,  especially  to  those  who  pique 
themselves  on  possessing  Omething  of 
genius,  which  they  consider  incompatible 
with  method.  Kow,  if  genius  has  accom* 
plished  much  in  the  world  without  me- 
thod, doubtless  it  would  have  acoom- 
plisbed  much  more  with  it ;  while  those 
who  have  neither  genius  nor  method, 
will  find  themselves  but  in  a  melandiol/ 
plight.— ilfiss  Brewster. 
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'lUUi.  hope,  duviky.  Umm  three ;  but  the  greateet  of  theee  if  charity."-.!  Co*.  ziU.  IS. 


Faith,  hope,  and  charity,  may  be  regard- 
ed aa  the  three  oardioal  graees  of  Christ- 
ianity ;  bat  a  preference  is  here  given 
by  the  inspired  writer  to  the  last  The 
apoetleiesteems  charity  as,  in  one  respect, 
the  fairest  daughter  of  religion— >the  moet 
mature  and  lovely  of  all  the  qoalities 
prodnced  by  a  special  operation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  heart  of  a  regenerate 
nsan.  A  right  appreciation,  then,  of  the 
inronnds  on  which  this  estimate  of  the 
beanty  of  charity  rests-rand  by  charity 
we  mean  love,  in  the  most  oomprehen- 
sire  sense  of  the  term-— is  obviously  of 
great  importance,  as  shewing,  on  the 
one  hand,  what  the  higher  ends  of  re- 
Tealed  religion  are;  and,  on  the  other, 
wherein  the  perfection  of  Christian 
virtue  and  consists. 

The  superiority  of  this  grace,  regarded 
from  a  certain  point  of  view,  to  the  two 
othera  with  which  it  is  here  l>ronght  into 
comparison,  may  be  thus  briefly  stated. 
The  Taloe  of  faith  and  hope  is  instru- 
mental; that  of  charity  is  intrinsic.  The 
function  of  faith  and  hope  is  transient ; 
that  of  charity  is  eternal  Faith  and 
hope  are  to  be  prized,  not  so  much  for 
what  they  are  in  themselves,  as  for  what 
they  procure  or  promise ;  but  charity  for 
its  own  inherent  and  exquisite  proper- 
ties. The  former  are  the  avenue  to  an 
incalculable  good ;  the  latter  is  that  good 
itself,  or  at  least  one  of  its  most  attrac- 
tive and  brilliant  elements. 

The  utility  of  faith,  for  instancey  con- 
eistsin  giring  us  an  interest  in  the  merits 
of  the  Redeemer.  It  is  the  instrument 
of  enr  justification.  '*  Believe  in  the 
Lord  Jenis  Christ,"  it  is  said,  ''  and 
thoBaWtbesaved."  <<  He  giveth  eternal 
Ufe  to  aa  naay  aa  believe  in  His  name." 


Faith  thus  confers  on  us  the  unspeakable 
beneiit  of  bringing  us  out  of  an  estate  of 
wrath,--4ecnring  the  remission  of  our 
sins,  the  justification  of  our  persons  be- 
fore God,  and  our  acquittal  and  accept- 
ance at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ. 
Viewed,  then,  in  its  proper  light,  as  the 
instrument  of  our  justification,  the  value 
of  futh  is  undefioable— it  cannot,  by  any 
possibility,  be  exaggerated.  But  the 
value  of  faith,  though  thus  inconceivably 
light,  is  still  only  temporary.  By  it  we 
are  saved  from  our  sins ;  but  when  our 
salvation  is  accomplished  by  our  being 
received  up  into  glory,  the  instrument 
by  which  it  was  attained  is  of  no  further 
use.  It  has  served  its  object.  The  build- 
ing being  completed,  the  scaffolding  is 
thrown  aside.  The  ship  having  carried 
us  with  all  our  treasures  across  the  ocean 
to  our  adopted  country,  is  left  to  rot 
upon  the  shore. 

But,  again,  the  instrumental  value  of 
faith  in  bringing  those  things,  which  are 
unseen  and  eternal,  to  bear  upon  the 
mind  and  character,  upon  the  moral 
affections,  and  the  life,  is  inexpressibly 
high.  The  great  truths  of  religion,  the 
solemn  realities  of  the  eternal  world,  are 
operative,  or  otherwise,  according  as 
they  are  firmly  believed,  distinctly  and 
rividly  mirrored  in  the  imagination  and 
the  heart.  The  extent  of  our  faith  in 
the  facts  of  revealed  religion — in  God 
— in  a  future  state  of  being — ^in  a  day 
of  judgment^in  heaven— in  hell— and, 
above  all,  in  the  incarnation,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  is  the 
guage  and  measure  of  our  personal 
sanctity.  If  our  faith  in  these  truths  be 
languid  and  vague,  our  Christian  prao* 
tice  will  be  defective,  and  our  affectiona 
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oold,  sensnal,  and  groTelling.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  our  faith  in  these  things  be 
deep — if  they  are  eTer  present  to  the 
mind'if  they  possess  all  the  reality  of 
Tisible  objects — our  life  and  character 
are  likely  to  be  eminently  pure.  The 
grace  of  faith  thus  acts  like  a  mighty 
belt,  opnnecting  the  world  to  come  with 
the  soul,  bringing  the  terrific  or  the 
'  attractive  power  of  the  one  to  operate 
on  the  complicated  and  subtle  machinery 
of  the  other.  But  the  efficacy  of  faith, 
in  this  respect,  howcTor  powerful,  la  still 
only  temporary ;  after  death  its  fbnotion 
ihall  have  oeased—it  will  have  merged 
into  sight.  What  was  a  point  of  faith, 
shall  hare  become  a  matter  of  obaerTation. 
Faith  thus  resembles  the  omtch  which 
we  used  when  wo  were  lame;  it  is  thrown 
away  when  our  walking  powers  are  re- 
stored. Or  the  lamp  which  senred  to  ai- 
leTiata  the  midnight  darkness,  and  throw 
a  fliekering  tight  on  surrounding  objects, 
its  feeble  flame  is  no  longer  necessary 
when  day  has  dawned  upon  the  world. 

Hope  is  also  an  exceedingly  important 
prineiple ;  but  still  the  term  of  its  opera- 
tion is,  Uke  that  of  faith,  very  eiroum- 
soribed.  It  Is  the  expectation  of  being 
received  up  into  glory  through  faith  in 
the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ;  but 
when  so  received  into  glory,  our  hap- 
piness will  no  longer  be  prospeotlTe— 
hope  will  have  merged,  into  ^ition. 
WlMt  we  see,  why  do  we  yet  hope  for  ? 
Hope  is  the  opiate  by  wtueh  the  soul,  in 
its  present  state  of  trial  and  sorrow,  is 
tranqoiUised  and  soothed.  This  Is  a 
state  of  imperfection— a  scene  of  suffer- 
ing more  or  less  acute.  The  vast  de- 
sires of  the  mind  are  not  satisfied  here. 
We  can  always  Imagine  something 
more  beautiful  and  perfect;  the  soul 
therefore  Is  never  absolutely  happy— it 
Is  always  clouded  by  some  shade  of  irri- 
tation or  diseontentment.  Now,  amidst 
these  inevitable  dissatisfactions,  hope 
comes  into  play  as  an  element  of  com- 
fort It  alleviates  the  present  by  gild- 
ing  and  embelUsbing  the  future  —  it 
makes  us  forget  our  present  light  affio* 
tion  la  the  prospeet  of  an  exceeding 
weight  of  glory.  It  that  serves  the  im- 
portant and   valuable  end   of  making 


every  condition  of  life,  however  out- 
wardly adverse  and  sombre,  not  only 
tolerable,  but  joyous.  As  the  setting 
sun  diffuses  a  borrowed  splendour  over 
the  earth — dyeing  all  nature  In  rich 
and  brilliant  colours,  and  making  even 
its  meanest  objects  glitter  and  sparkle 
like  burnished  gold;  so  hope  diffuses 
the  reflected  glory  of  the  purchased 
inheritance  over  the  mind  and  dweUing 
even  of  the  humblest  of  the  saints. 
But  hope  not  only  mitigates  the  sor- 
rows of  the  child  of  Ood;  it  animates 
and  stimulates  his  virtue.  It  is  said  of 
the  Captain  of  our  salvation  himself, 
that  for  the  joy  set  before  Him  In  the 
Gospel,  He  endured  the  cross,  despising 
the  shame.  Hope,  therefore,  is  a  grace 
which  ought  to  be  carefUly  and  assid- 
uously cultivated  by  every  follower  of 
Christ.  It  is,  as  the  term  grace  im* 
ports,  the  fruit  of  a  divine  operation 
upon  the  mind ;  bat  still  it  flows 
proximately  from  a  holy  and  right- 
eous practice.  It  is  one  of  the  o<dlat- 
eral  results  of  a  life  of  faith  and  patience. 
It  grows  out  of  it,  tike  the  wall-flower  out 
of  the  crevices  of  the  building.  '<  Giving 
all -diligence,  says  the  apostle,  to  the  liill 
assurance  of  hope  unto  the  end."  Bat  still 
the  value  of  hope,  at  least  of  the  present 
hopes  of  the  Christian,  is  only  temporary. 
We  can  no  longer  hope  when  the  object 
for  which  we  hoped  is  gained.  What  we 
see,  why  do  we  yet  hope  for?  We  can- 
not look  forward  to  the  bliss  of  heaven 
after  we  have  passed  within  Its  magni- 
ficent portals.  The  expectation  of  Its 
transcendent  pleasures  dies,  and  Is  lost 
in  the  fulfilment. 

Futh  and  hope,  then,  though  onspeek- 
ably  Important  graces,  have,  nevertheless, 
only  a  temporary  effieacy — the  term  of 
their  operation  is  limited ;  but  with  char- 
ity or  love,  in  all  its  diversified  formsy  it 
is  otherwise.  We  leave  faith  and  hope 
at  the  door  of  heaven,  or,  rather,  they  are 
there  transformed  into  sight  and  findUon ; 
but  we  carry  love  with  as  Into  the  in- 
terior. The  two  first  principles  have 
no  room  to  operate  in  the  skies;  they 
have  become  obsolete ;  they  were  mighty 
and  beneficent  ^^ncies,  but  all  their  ends 
hare    been  fally  and  for  ever  aeeom- 
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pliflhed.  Charity,  however,  finds  a  thou* 
sand  new  and  more  eapaeiotis  channels 
in  whlflh  to  flow.  It  there  bursts  into 
its  most  mature  and  attractive  forms* 
On  earth  it  was  in  all  tlie  weakness  and 
cmdenese  of  infancy ;  in  heaven  it  has 
attained  to  the  strength  and  ripeness  of 
its  manhood.  Here  it  was  only  feebly 
dawxdng ;  in  eternity  it  will  have  climbed 
np  iato  the  meridian  sky.  Yes ;  charity 
is  the  predominant  eleaent— the  funda- 
mental law — ^the  all-pervading  attribnte 
of  that  regenerate  mind — that  new  moral 
oatore-^whioh  man  will  bear  with  him 
into  the  mansioas  of  glory. 

But,  my  dear  brethren,  it  is  abundantly 
evident,  that  before  chsrity  can  thus  eifior- 
esee  in  beaven^before  it  can  ripen  into 
these  mature  and  beautiful  forms — ^the 
seeds  of  it  m«st  be  planted  in  the  earth. 
The  virtues  and  aaoral  affections  which 
we  shall  display  in  a  ftiture  state  of  being, 
are  merely  a  fuller  and  fkirer  develop- 
ment of  principles  which,  in  this  world, 
we  eiahibited  in  a  mdimental  shape. 
There  will  take  plaoe  at  death  not  an 
ioiiision  of  absolutely  new  qualities  into 
the  soul— not  a  reeonetruetien  of  the 
character,  so  fundamental  and  complete 
as  to  trench  on  our  personal  identity' 
not  the  conferring  of  a  new  order  of 
fiicultiea  of  whioh  we  did  not  possess 
in  this  world  even  the  bare  elements. 
No!  Our  present  acquirements  will 
form  the  basis,  and,  to  some  extent, 
the  measure  of  our  fiitore  felicity.  Our 
position  in  the  kingdom  of  glory  will  be 
regulated  by  the  extent  to  which  we 
exercised  the  Tirtnes,  and  cultivated  the 
graces,  and  displayed  the  mild,  pure, 
and  disnitereated  affections,  of  Christians 
m  the  pvesent  state  el  imperfection  and 
triaL  What  we  shall  be,  is  merely  a 
magniiloeBt  expansion  of  what  we  are. 
As  the  T^oroos  and  athletic  man  is  only 
a  ftiUer  development  of  the  features  and 
form  of  tha  feeble  infant— as  the  gigantic 
and  Tenerable  oak  is  only  a  majestic  evo- 
lution of  what  lay  in  embryo  in  the  acorn 
— eo  tlMsew  man,  the  inheritor  of  bliss, 
is  onij  tha  ohild  of  grace,  with  all  bis 
peoaUtf  Tirtues,  his  spiritual  character* 
istifl%  Ms  moral  llaeamentsy  amplified  and 


This  being  the  case,  it  is  surely  of 
vast  importance  to  elucidate  the  grounds 
on  which  the  obligation  to  charity  rests ; 
and  by  charity  we  ought  not  to  under- 
stand— as  the  modern  acceptation  of  the 
word  might  lead  us  to  do>— the  mere 
giving  of  alms.  That  would  be  an  ar- 
Utrary  and  hurtlbl  Kmitation  of  a  very 
wide  and  comprehensive  term.  Charity 
is  a  principle~a  state  of  mind— a  con^ 
dition  of  the  soul ;  the  giving  of  alms  is 
only  one  of  its  manifestations.  And  If 
at  this  time  our  remarks  should  seem  to 
have  a  more  particular  reference  to  this 
form  of  it,  it  is  merely  that,  through  one 
example,  we  may  enforce  a  great  general 
truth. 

1.  First  of  all,  then,  I  beg  you  to  obw 
serve,  that  charity  is  commanded.  The 
duty  is  not  merely  deduced,  by  way  of 
inferenee,  firom  the  merciful  and  hene^ 
volent  spirit  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion,~4t  is  enforced  in  a  great  variety  of 
precepts.  Now,  to  a  genuine  believer,  if 
a  thing  is  commanded,  it  is  enough.  He 
may  not  always  be  able  to  discover — 
although  this  remark  vrill  not  apply  in 
the  present  instance — the  grounds  of  the 
injunction.  Like  Abraham  on  Mount 
Moriah,  he  may  not  be  able  to  discover 
the  precise  purposes  which  the  All-wise 
had  in  view  in  imporing  it;  but  th0 
mere  fact  of  its  having  been  issued,  is 
sufficient  to  secure  his  prompt  and  un- 
hesitating compliance  with  it«  This 
characteristic  of  true  piety  appears,  for 
instance,  in  Saul  of  Tarsus.  In  the  very 
hour  of  his  conversion,  be  exolaimedi 
**Lord,  what  wouldst  thou  have  me  to 
do  r--shewing,  that  in  virtue  of  that  holy 
ohango  wrought  in  him,  be  was  ready  to 
do  whatever  God  might  be  pleased  to 
exact  It  is  always  so;  for  wherever 
there  is  grace,  there  is  also  the  spirit  of 
unquestioning,  unreserred,  and  willing 
obedience. 

2.  Bat,  secondly,  without  charity  salva- 
tion is,  I  imagine,  unattainable.  Not, 
of  course,  that  charity  can  ever  merit 
eternal  Kfe,  but  that  the  absence  of  it 
proves  that  the  mind  and  heart  are 
unrenewed.  The  indispensabieness  of 
charity  as  a  qualification  for  the  king- 
dom  of  heaven,  appears,  first  of  all,  from 
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that  most  eloquent  and  sablime  pane- 
gyric upon  it  contained  in  the  chapter 
before  us.  It  it  regarded  here  as  that 
pre-eminently  loTely,  self-denyingy  and 
divine  affection,  without  which  eTen 
faith  and  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the 
Spirit — were  such  a  disjunction  possible 
— would  be  fruitless,  (▼.  2.)  The  same 
thing  also  appears  from  our  Lord*s  oon- 
TersaUon  with  the  rich  young  man.  The 
want  of  charity  was  the  only  defect  in  his 
character  to  which  any  prominence  was 
given  by  our  Saviour;  and  the  injunction 
laid  upon  him,  to  sell  all  that  he  had  and 
give  to  the  poor,  was  obviously  designed 
to  teach  him,  and,  through  him,  the 
Church  at  large,  that  charity  was  the  bond 
of  perfectness — the  necessary  ooncomit- 
ant,  and  the  highest  evidence  of  true  faith. 
Again,  the  importance  of  charity  as  a 
preparative  for  the  state  of  bliss,  appears 
from  the  general  conclusion,  so  to  speak, 
which  our  blessed  Lord  founds  upon  the 
case  of  the  rich  young  man.  "How 
hardly,"  He  says,  "shall  they  that  have 
riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Now,  what  is  the  precious  import  of 
thu  alarming  statement?  It  cannot 
mean  that  riches  are  unlawful  in  a 
Christian.  It  cannot  surely  be  tanta- 
mount to  that  modern  piece  of  French 
extravagance,— that  "property  is  theft." 
Such  an  interpretation  of  it,  indeed,  if 
generally  accepted  or  enforced,  would  be 
attended  with  the  most  deplorable  results. 
The  most  powerful,  at  least  the  most 
general  motive  to  virtuous  exertion, 
would  be  destroyed ;  the  springs  of  human 
industry  would  be  not  only  relaxed,  but 
broken ;  no  motive  would  be  left  suffi- 
cient to  conquer  the  natural  slothfiilness 
and  improvidence  of  the  human  mind. 
The  physical  and  intellectual  energies  of 
the  race,  instead  of  flowing  on  inoes- 
santly  like  a  mighty  stream,  purifying 
the  air,  fertilizing  the  plains,  and  embel- 
Ushing  the  rich  and  varied  landscape, 
would  stagnate  Into  a  fetid  and  unwhole- 
some marsh.  Those  crafts  which  are 
carriiid  <  n  at  an  immense  expense — the 
vast  transactions  of  commerce — those 
•ocial  distinctions  which  impart  variety, 
magnificence,  and  strength,  to  the 
political    edifice,— all   these   would   be 


destroyed;  they  would  become  impos* 
sible  were  riches  held  to  be  inoonsistent 
with  a  state  of  grace.  Now,  as  revealed 
religion  never  can  jar  with  the  essential 
conditions  of  human  progress,  the  doc- 
trine we  are  repudiating  is  not  to  be 
deduced  from  these  words  of  our  most 
blessed  Saviour. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  to  be 
attached  to  them  ?  I  take  them  to 
imply,  among  other  things,  that  rich 
men,  from  the  very  fact  of  being  rich, 
are  apt  to  live,  fatally  for  themselves,  in 
a  state  of  constant  resistance  to  the  law 
of  charity.  They  have  ample  means  of 
distributing  to  the  necessities  of  their 
poorer  brethren ;  and  if,  in  a  world  so  full 
of  cases  of  privation  and  distress,  they 
do  not  draw  liberally  on  these  means 
for  this  end,  the  Inference  is,  that  they 
do  not  recogniae  the  obligation  to  give ; 
that  they  retain  their  substance  only 
by  stifling  their  compassion ;  that  their 
soul,  instead  of  being  pervaded  by  the 
fraternal  sentiment  of  charity,  governed 
by  the  supreme  and  perfect  law  of  love, 
is  in  a  state  of  constant  and  fatal  antag- 
onism to  both.  "  Guard,  then,  against  the 
deceitfulness  of  riches,  and  follow  right- 
eousness and  charity."  "  Above  all,"  says 
the  apostle, "  put  on  charity.  It  is  the 
end  of  the  "  commandment,"  "  the  bond 
of  perfectness,"  it  covereth  a  multitude 
of  sins." 

3.  Charity  is  recommended  to  us  by  the 
example  of  God  the  Father.  It  is  said 
of  Him,  that  He  giveth  liberally.  Bene- 
volence, indeed,  is  one  of  His  most 
shining  attributes;  and  there  is  one 
peculiarity  connected  with  it  which  I 
humbly  regard  as  not  a  little  instmetiTe. 
We  oi^en  excuse  ourselves  for  not  giving 
charity,  on  the  ground  that  the  claimants 
are  unworthy.  But  is  the  liberality  of 
God  marred  by  any  such  consideration  ? 
If  it  were,  who  of  ns  would  ever  receive 
anything  ?  On  the  score  of  merit,  who 
can  claim  from  His  infinite  beneficence 
even  a  cup  of  cold  water.  Ah !  if  the 
bounty  of  Heaven  were  to  flow  only  in 
answer  to  the  appeals  of  human  inno- 
cence, its  fountains  would  remain  for 
ever  sealed.  But  the  charity  of  Henyen 
is  not  marred  by  such  considerations  aa 
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these,  benee  its  perfection  and  its  glory. 
He  is  good  nnto  all,  eTen  to  the  most  un- 
deserTing,  and  His  tender  mercies  are 
OTer  all  his  works.  He  causes  the  snn — 
the  prolific  and  cheerful  sun — to  rise  upon 
the  evil  and  the  good ;  and  the  rain — ^that 
fructifying  element  which  makes  all  the 
earth  burst  into  blossom  and  Tegetation 
— to  descend  both  upon  the  just  and  the 
unjust.  Now,  you  are  not  to  infer  from 
this,  that  Christians  are  not  entitled  to 
exercise  a  proper  discrimination  in  dis- 
pensing their  charities;  but  only  that, 
when  cases  of  genuine  and  unfeigned  dis- 
tress present  themselves,  their  compas- 
sion is  not  to  be  withheld  on  grounds 
affecting  the  moral  qualities  of  the 
claimants. 

4.  Charity  is  recommended  to  ns  by 
the  example  of  God  the  Son;  and 
Christ's  example,  I  need  not  say,  is 
authoritatiTO.  It  has  all  the  force,  and 
more  than  all  the  attraction,  of  a  law. 
It  is  a  complete,  faultless,  and  fascinat- 
ing model,  to  which  every  penitent  be- 
liever is  bound  to  conform.  It  is  a 
serene  and  beautiful  representation  of 
all  the  virtues,  active  and  passive,  gentle 
and  heroic,  which  ought  to  be  embodied 
in  the  life  and  practice  of  His  Church. 
Now,  among  those  virtues  charity  holds 
a  conspicuous  place.  What  is  it  that 
in  general  hinders  charity  ?  It  is  an 
unwillingness  to  make  sacrifices.  We 
shrink  from  the  necessary  self-denial. 
But  in  order  to  induce  us  to  surmount 
this  selfish  but  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
exercise  of  this  grace,  Christ  displayed 
charity  at  the  expense  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous sacrifice, — the  most  wonderful 
and  amazing  act  of  self-denial  that  can 
even  be  conceived.  Our  powers  fall,  our 
imagination  is  baffled,  in  trying  to  com- 
prehend its  full  meaning  and  extent. 
"  Though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes 
He  became  poor;  that  through  His 
poverty  we  might  become  rich."  None 
ever  stood  so  high  as  He ;  none  was  ever 
dragged  down  by  charity  so  low.  Love 
never  imposed,  before  or  since,  such  a 
mighty  burden  of  voluntary  humilia- 
tion. Let  the  followers  of  the  Lamb, 
bpariag  this  in  mind,  endeavour  to  tread 
in  His  blewed  and  benignant  footsteps ; 


never  on  any  occasion  permitting  a  cold 
and  withering  selfishness  to  hinder  them 
from  fulfilling  the  highest  of  all  laws— 
the  law  of  evangelical  charity. 

5.  Charity  is  enforced  by  a  sense  of 
mutual  weakness.  We  should  aid  others, 
because  we  may  yet  require  aid  our- 
selves. No  man  can  foresee  the  sad  and 
painful  reverses  through  which  w^  may 
yet  have  to  pass.  Our  domestic  happi- 
ness, our  commercial  stability,  our  poli- 
tical greatness,  all  are  liable  to  sudden 
and  tremendous  vicissitudes.  Those  who 
were  nursed  in  the  lap  of  affluenOe  have 
often  to  cast  themselves  on  the  bounty 
of  their  former  dependents.  The  rich 
merchant,  whose  credit  was  great  on  the 
exchange,  and  whose  treasures  floated 
on  every  sea,  is  frequently  reduced  to  a 
state  of  abject  distress,  and  compelled  to 
end  his  days  in  a  poor-bouse ;  and  illus- 
trious princes  and  renowned  statesmen, 
whose  power  nothing  seemed  capable  of 
shaking,  have  not  seldom — as  our  own 
eventful  times  can  witness — been,  by  a 
whirlwind  of  popular  frenzy,  wrenched 
from  their  high  positions, and  carried  into 
an  obscure  and  sordid  exile.  Our  com- 
mon weakness,  then,  our  common  liabil- 
ity to  misfortune, — should  render  our 
hearts  ever  accessible  to  the  appeals  of 
compassion.  For  if,  in  the  season  of  our 
prosperity,  we  will  not  give,  with  what 
feelings  shall  we  ask,  if,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  and  by  calamities  which  we  can 
neither  foresee  nor  avert,  we  are  reduced 
to  this  miserable  plight  ? 

6.  Charity  is  further  recommended  by 
the  rich  and  the  poor  being  brethren  in 
Christ.  They  may  be  one  in  a  higher 
sense  than  that  of  nature.  A  deep  gulf 
may  roll  between  them  in  this  world ; 
they  may  be  widely  separated  from  each 
other  here  by  the  artificial  barriers  of 
human  society ;  but  still  there  are  bonds 
uniting  them  which  will  come  into  ope- 
ration when  all  these  transient  distinc- 
tions shall  have  vanished.  Tes!  you 
may  be  destined  to  share  the  transports 
of  eternity  with  the  beggar  who  timidly 
supplicates  at  your  gates.  Under  his 
mean  and  tattered  habiliments  may  lia 
concealed  —  for  true  piety  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  mo&t  sordid  outward 
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oondition — ^the  fair  and  immortal  linea- 
ments of  a  new  creature  in  Chrbt  Jeeiu. 
You  may  be  equally  dear  to  Heafen, 
equally  the  objects  of  the  dirine  com- 
placency. God  may  merely  be  putting 
you  through  two  different  probationary 
processes;  one  through  the  ordeal  of 
social  adversity ;  the  other  through  the 
not  less  fiery  crucible  of  earthly  affluence 
and  distinction.  Let  this»  then,  be  re- 
garded as  an  additional  obligaUon  to 
charity.  The  apostle  urges  the  brethren 
to  exercise  the  grace  of  hospitality, 
because  some  have  thereby  entertained 
angels  unawares.  So  charity  may  be 
enforced  on  the  ground  that,  peradven- 
ivre,  your  pittance  may  smooth  the 
passage  of  some  yenerable  saint  to  the 
tomb — some  with  whom  you  are  destined 
to  dwell  in  those  tranquil  and  burnished 
scenes  in  which  the  priyations  and  dis- 
tinctions of  human  life  are  equally  un- 
known. 

7.  But  bear  also  in  mind,  as  an  addition- 
al motiTO  to  charity,  that  he  who  gives  to 
the  poor  saints  gives  to  Christ.  '*  Inas- 
much," our  Lord  says,  "  as  ye  have  done 
it — i.  e.,  given  a  cup  of  cold  water — 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  breth- 
ren, ye  have  done  it  unto  Me."  Uow  is 
this?  What  leads  our  Lord  to  identify 
himself  thus  intimately  with  His  saints. 
Why,  on  the  one  hand,  the  saints  are  in- 
expressibly dear  to  Him ;  they  are  of  the 
travail  of  His  soul,  and,  therefore,  any  act 
of  kindness  towards  them  is  infinitely  ac- 
ceptable and  pleasing  to  Him.  But,  on  the 
other  handy  charity  towards  those  whom 
He  has  thus  constituted  His  represent- 
atives is  a  test  of  our  spiritual  sincerity.  It 
is  easy  to  profess  the  most  exalted  love  to 
Chrbt ;  for  it  may  cost  us  nothing,  never 
being  anything  more  than  a  mere  senti- 
ment—a vague  and  barren  emotion.  It 
is  of  great  importance,  therefore,  that 
our  love  should  be  brought  out  of  the 
region  of  the  abstract  into  that  of  the 
concrete-^ out  of  the  misty  sphere  of  the 
transcendental,  into  the  familiar  domain 
of  our  daily  life,  where  it  may  effloresce 
into  aU  the  practical  fruits  of  benevo- 
lence and  good  will.  Now,  among  the 
other  methods  by  which  this  is  accom- 
plished in  the   Gospel,  Christ  identifies 


himself  with  His  sidnts,  espedally  with 
the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  and  the 
afflicted,  and  declares,  that  every  deed 
of  kindness  performed  towards  them, 
will  be  construed  into  a  high  act  of 
devotion  towards  Him.  Our  love  tQ 
Him  is  not  merely  to  take  the  form 
of  a  lofty  yet  listless  contemplation; 
it  is  not  lUwi^s  to  have  a  direct  refer- 
ence to  himself;  but,  taking  a  more 
practical  shape,  is  to  express  itself  in 
acts  of  compassion  towards  the  needy 
and  the  disconsolate.  And,  Indeed,  un- 
less we  thus  cherish  the  poor,  our  pro- 
fession of  love  to  Him  will  go  for 
nought:  this  involves  a  contradiction. 
**  If  we  love  not  our  brother  whom  we 
have  seen,"  says  the  apostle,  "  how  shall 
we  love  God  whom  we  have  not  seen  ?" 
This  remark-^this  profound  remark— is 
fraught  with  the  wisdom  of  an  inspired 
philosophy.  Love,  as  a  personal  affec- 
tion— such  are  the  cooditioni  of  the 
human  mind— is  more  difficult  towards 
Christ  than  towards  a  fellow-creature. 
The  physical  senses  are  the  handmaids 
of  the  moral  affections;  but  Christ  is 
not  an  object  of  sense — He  haa  passed 
within  the  veil.  It  is  only  by  a  high 
effort  of  intellectual  abstraction  that  we 
can  represent  Him  to  the  mind's  eye. 
There  is  an  element  of  vagueness  in  our 
sublimest  conceptions  of  the  Deity ;  and, 
therefore,  as  the  heart  has  a  less  tangible 
object  on  which  to  fix  its  regards,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  love  Christ  with  aa 
intense  personal  affection,  than  to  love  a 
fellow-creature.  In  order  to  love  God, 
then,  we  must  love  our  fellow-men, 
especially  those  of  our  fellow-believers 
who  most  require  our  bounty.  The  one 
affection  precedes,  is  fostered  by,  and  Is 
comprehended,  in  the  other.  Remember 
that  Christ  and  His  people  are  one, — 
that  in  distributing  to  their  neceeatties,* 
you  are  distributing  to  His. 

Finally,  Charity  Is  enforced  by  the 
circumstance,  that  He  who  giveth  to  the 
poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord,  wHl  not  God, 
whose  liberality  is  nnbounded,  repay  with 
an  Immense  interest!  If  He  receive 
with  the  one  hand  our  earthly  mite.  He 
will  bestow  with  the  other  aa  eternal 
treasure.    In  return  for  our  small  dona- 
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tiooi  of  this  world's  goods.  He  will  con- 
fer the  riches  of  that  boundless  universe 
which  oonstitates  the  splendid  inalienable 
heritage  of  the  saints*  But  it  is  not  merely 
in  a  future  state  of  being  that  the  liberal 
soul  shall  be  made  fat.  No.  There  is 
a  generous  ProTidenoe  gOToming  the 
temporal  affairs  of  men— -making  all  our 
rirtues  react  benefioialljr  upon  onrselTos ; 
•o  that  jou  need  have  no  apprehension 
that  your  charities  will  proTC  ruinous 
snd  disastrous  to  your  estates.  Our 
blessed  Lord  fed,  on  a  few  small  loaves 


and  6shes,  a  famishing  multitude;  and 
the  stock,  instead  of  being  diminished 
by  so  great  a  number  partaking  of  it, 
was  increased.  The  widow's  oil  was 
piously  dispensed,  and  yet  the  cruise 
never  ran  dry.  So  your  charities,  If 
offered  from  a  principle  of  genuine 
benevolence,  will  not  go  unrequited ;  for, 
by  secret  agencies,  and  circuitous  chan- 
nels, they  will  return  to  you  augmented 
and  enlarged  by  all  that  interest  which  a 
bountiful  Heaven  has  promised. 


THE  WIDOW  OF  NAIN. 


"  Now,  when  He  ouae  aigb  to  the  gfttc  of  the  city,  behold,  there  was  a  dead  man  carried  out, 
the  only  eon  of  hU  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow :  and  much  people  of  the  city  waa  with  her.  And 
when  the  Lord  saw  her,  tie  had  compassion  on  her,  and  said  unto  her,  Weep  not.  And  He 
came  and  touched  the  bier :  and  they  that  bare  him  stood  still.  And  He  said.  Young  man,  I  say 
onto  thee.  Arise.  Aad  he  that  was  dead  sat  up,  and  began  to  speak.  And  He  delivered  him  to 
bis  mother ."^Lvas  tIL  12.1&. 


Iv  the  city  of  Nain  there  once  dwelt  a 
widow  who  had  an  only  son.  In  these 
facts,  briefly  stated,  how  much  is  there 
to  excite  our  sympathies  I  A  widow—- a 
mother — the  mother  of  an  only  child ! 

If  there  be  a  lore  more  intense,  more 
enduring,  than  another,  it  is  a  mother's 
love.  It  la  dlfl^nt  in  kind  from  erery 
other.  It  is  love  to  the  being  bom  of 
herself,  and  the  object  of  painful  solici- 
tude ere  eren  it  has  beheld  the  light 
The  Tory  moment  pain,  with  her  iron 
hand,  teizes  the  babe,  and  earth,  with 
its  cries  and  tears,  casts  around  its  infant 
brow  the  shadow  of  its  coming  sor- 
rows, at  that  same  moment  the  moth- 
er's loving  eye  is  beaming  on  it— the 
mother's  loving  roice  is  soothing  it— a 
mother^  loring  arms  are  entwining  it — 
tad  the  mother's  loring  bosom  is  giving 
to  it  noorisfament  and  rest. 

The  lore  thna  awakened  never  grows 
cold  hat  in  the  grave.  It  possesses  un- 
conquerable strength,  **  making  that  en- 
durable which  else  would  break  the 
heart  :^  sick  nights  of  watching  do  not 
exhantt  it ;  coldness  and  indifference  do 
not  quench  it ;  even  guilt  and  profligacy 
do  not  alienate  it  When  every  other  door 


is  shut,  and  every  other  countenance 
turned  away,  a  mother's — the  last  refbge 
on  earth — are  open  to  receive  the  prodi- 
gal; and  a  mother's  tears  are  ready  to 
mingle  with  those  of  the  penitent ! 

Qod  recognizes  the  strength  of  this 
intense  aflbction  when  He  likens  the 
comfort  which  He  gives  His  people  to 
that  which  the  mother  gives  her  child, 
saying:  "  As  one  whom  his  mother  oom- 
forteth,  so  will  I  comfort  you;"— and 
when,  to  make  us,  if  possible,  realize  how 
far  above  all  earthly  love  HU  love  is.  He 
assumes  a  mother's  love  to  be  the  highest 
here,  asking:  **  Can  a  woman  forget  her 
sucking  child,  that  she  should  not  have 
compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb?* 
It  was  to  the  depth  of  the  same  parental 
affection  our  blessed  Lord  testified  when, 
in  the  midst  of  His  agony,  He  sympa- 
thized with  a  mother's  heart,  then  endur- 
ing a  grief  which  was  foretold  in  pro- 
phecy, saying  to  her:  '*  Mother,  behold 
thy  son  I— son,  behold  thy  mother  I" 

But  this  afl^tion  may  be  more  or  less 
deepened  as  the  channel  is  narrowed 
through  which  it  flows.  The  mother, 
with  a  loving  husband,  and  numerous  off- 
spring clustered  around  her,  has  so  many 
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objects  on  wUch  her  affections  can  rest, 
that  their  force  is  divided  among  them 
all.  The  rays  of  light  from  the  heart  are 
scattered.  Theyirradiate  and  gladden,  yet 
they  bum  not  with  the  intensity  of  those 
concentrated  upon  one  object.  Bat  the 
husband  is  removed,  and  the  mother  is  a 
widow!  Her  lore  liugers  around  the 
grave  of  the  beloved  one  who  shared  her 
joys  and  sorrows— her  hopes  and  fears; 
but  it  is  not  buried  with  him.  HU  dear 
ones  are  still  hert.  They  who  called  him 
father,  call  her  mother.  The  dead  live  in 
them ;  and  to  them  her  heart  is  turned  with 
more  love  even  than  before.  But  what 
if  the  widow  is  bereaved?— what  if  child 
after  child  departs,  and  she  is  left  alone, 
trembling  over  the  last  of  her  offspring, 
seeking  to  protect  it  from  the  angel  of 
death  that  hovers  over  her  desolate 
household^  even  as  the  parent  bird  cowers 
over  her  young  when  the  shadow  of  the 
destroying  eagle  sweeps  over  her  lonely 
nest  ?  The  mother's  foreboding  cry  may 
be  heard :  **  Joseph  is  not,  Simeon  is  not» 
and  ye  will  take  Benjamin  away  1" 

In  such  a  case  was  this  widow  of 
Nain.  Whether  other  children  had  passed 
in  sad  procession  through  that  gate, 
we  cannot  tell.  Whether  there  had  been 
a  succession  of  weeping  funerals  from 
her  home  to  the  sepulchre,  until  the 
very  pathway  had  become  familiar  to 
her  downcast  eyes,  we  cannot  tell.  But 
there  needs  nothing  more  to  give  intens- 
ity to  her  sorrow  than  what  we  know  of 
her  story,— that  she  was  a  widow— that 
she  had  an  only  son— and  that  son  is 
drawing  near  death.  The  history  of  the 
dreary  weeks  which  precede  his  death, 
we  know  not ;  and  no  history  is  needed 
to  make  us  understand  them.  Such 
family  affliction  is  much  the  same  in  all 
lands  and  in  all  times;  and  we  may 
be  assured,  that  whatever  scenes  of  a 
peculiarly  touching  nature  were  trans- 
acted in  the  lonely  home  of  Nain  during 
that  period  of  sickness,  there  were,  at 
least,  all  the  anxieties  and  griefs  which  ever 
attend  such  sore  trials.  Every  one  who 
has  experienced  domestic  sorrow  can  in- 
tuitifely  seize  the  features  of  those  sad 
days  and  nights :  the  first  symptoms  of 
disease  discovered  by  the  mother's  quick 


eye  of  love-4he  sickly  hoe  mantling 
more  and  more  on  the  cheek  of  her  be- 
loved one— tender  concern  giving  place 
to  deeper  anxiety — hope  yielding  to  fear, 
and  again  fear  to  hope — now  the  earnest 
wish  creating  the  cheering  thought,  that 
she  surely  is  not  to  be  left  alone — and 
then  the  agonizing  consciousness  ever 
and  anon  rushing  like  a  dark  flood  over 
her  spirit,  that  this  was  nothing  else  than 
death! — ^the  weary  days  that  succeed — 
the  kind  inquiries  of  neighbours — ^the 
cheering  words  of  some,  and  the  sad  fore- 
bodings of  others— the  nights  of  sditary 
angoish  —  the  anxious  looks  ever  and 
anon  directed  to  the  sufferer's  restless, 
feverish  couch — and  may  we  not  add,  the 
pouring  out  of  the  heart  in  prayer  before 
the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gradoasl 
All  this  picture  passes  before  our  eyea 
until  the  silence  of  death  reigns  in  the 
dwelling ;  where  the  lamp  of  night  is  ex- 
tinguished, for  the  watching  is  over,  and 
the  widow  is  alone  with  her  dead  son! 
"  Absalom,  my  son  t  would  Qod  I  bad 
died  for  thee!  Absalom,  my  son!— mj 
sonT 

The  day  of  burial  comes,  and  grief  has 
yet  another  arrow  for  that  wounded  heart. 
She  is  not  yet  quite  alone.  Ht  is  with 
her,— her  son,  dead;  but  still  there  is 
something  of  him  there.  She  can  yet 
see  that  familiar  form— she  can  tonch 
him,  and,  till  the  last  momenti  she  will 
not  part  from  him.  But  that  moment 
has  come,  and  the  dead  must  be  buried 
out  of  sight.  Ah  I  there  is  no  mere 
swoon  here;  the  symptoms  of  death  in 
an  only  son  must  be  terribly  apparent 
before  a  widowed  mother  will  part  with 
him! 

The  body  is  sprinkled  with  the  aloes  and 
myrrh,  and  wound  with  its  grave-clothes. 
It  is  placed  on  the  dead-board,  and  car- 
ried on  the  shoulders  of  the  friends. 
Crowds  assemble  to  accompany  it  to  Its 
resting-place,— amark,  in  Judea,  of  esteem 
for  the  bereafed.  The  widow,  according 
to  the  custom  of  her  country,  follows  the 
bier.  The  measured  tread  of  the  mourn- 
ers echoes  in  the  street  as  the  procession 
moves  ttorn.  the  empty  home  to  the  place 
of  sspnlchr^  without  the  gate.  As  they 
pass  eieng  the  streets  of  the  town,  we 
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donfct  not  mtAf  a  gaiddg  eye  wu  flUed 

vith  lean,  and  many  a  mother  clasped 
her  children  to  her  bosom,  thankful  that 
•be  was  not  the  afflicted  one;  and, 
perhaim,  some  thought  God  had  forgot* 
ten  the  widow,  and  asked,  ••  Who  hath 
^mied?" 

We  cannot  think  that  Ihe  herself 
lodolged  in  any  nnbelieying  thoughts; 
hat  rather,  that  He  who  was  coming  to 
help  gare  her  a  preparedness  of  heart  to 
receiro  His  blessing,  enabling  her  to  say 
Tdth  Job:  "The  Lord  giveth,  and  the 
Lord  taketh  away,  blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Ldrdl  Thoagh  He  slay  me,  yet 
will  I  pat  my  trust  in  Him  V*  Bat, 
donbtless,  she  mourns  as  one  that  ntourn- 
eth  for  her  first-born ! 

The  procession  reaches  the  gate  of  the 
city;  and  Is  approaching  the  place  of 
burial— when,  behold !  a  small  group  of 
Doknowii  persons  is  seen  coming  from  the 
opposite  direction.  They  meet.  One  of  the 
strangers  approaches  the  bier.  His  coun  - 
tcnance  beams  with  lore  and  deep  oom- 
psssiim.  He  is  risibly  moved  by  the 
mother's  sorrow,  and,  addressing  her,  says, 
*^Weep  notr  What  strange  words  are  these 
—at  such  a  time — to  such  a  mourner ! 
What  means  this  interruption  7  The 
mysterious  stranger  tonolies  the  bier, 
and  there  is  that  in  His  lodk  and  yoice 
which  arrests  the  mournlbl  procession: 
"  They  that  bare  him  stood  still  I"  All 
are  silent;  and  turn  with  wondering 
face  to  Him  who  is  looking  on  the  face  of 
the  dead ;  when  these  words  of  power 
and  majesty  are  heard :  "Touno  man,  I 
SAT  UKTO  THEB,  AwsB  f*'  The  blcr  stirs ; 
he  that  was  dead  sat  up ;  lie  i*  aliye  1 
Where  is  his  mother?  He  is  deliyered  to 
her !  He  is  in  her  arms !  Motlier,  thou 
hast  fonnd  thy  son!  wotfoan,  thou  host 
found  thy  Lord  I 

•"Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  forerer." 

**Come  to  Mb,  all  who  are  weary  and 
hcayy  laden,  and  I  will  giro  you  rest !" 

"  I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life : 
he  that  believeth  in  roe,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  Htc  ;  and  whosoeyer 
liyetb,  and  belieyeth  in  me,  shall  neyer 
die.    Bclieyest  thou  this  ?" 

••  Verily,  I  say  unto  yoU|  The  hour  h 


coming,  and  now  is.  When  the  dead  shall 
hear  the  yoice  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  they 
who  hear  shall  liye." 

<*Maryel  not  at  this;  for  the  hour  is 
coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  their 
grayes  shall  heair  His  yoice,  and  shall 
come  forth ;  they  that  haye  done  good, 
unto  the  resurrection  of  life;  and  they 
that  haye  done  eyil,  unto  the  resarrectioa 
of  damnation !" 

"Belieye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shah  be  sayed."  N. 

Who  uys  the  widow's  heart  roust  break* 

The  chUdleet  mother  link  ? 
A  kinder,  truer,  yoice  I  hear, 
Whinh  even  beside  that  mournful  bier, 

Whence  parent's  eyes  would  hopeless  shrink, 

Bids  We«p  no  more.    Oh  I  heart  bereft. 
How  strange  to  thee  that  sound  I 

A  widow  o'er  h«r  only  son, 

Feelhifr  more  bitterly  alone 
For  friends  that  press  officious  round. 

Yet  is  the  voice  of  comfort  heard. 

For  Christ  hath  touched  the  bier— 
The  bearers  wait  with  wondering:  eye. 
The  swelling  bosom  dares  not  sigh. 
But  all  U  still,  'twlxt  hope  and  fbar. 

£yen  such  an  awAil  soothing  calm 

"We  sometimes  see  alight 
On  Christian  mourners,  while  t\f€j  wait 
lu  silence,  by  som«  churchyard  gate, 

Their  summons  to  the  holy  rite. 

And  such  the  tones  of  love,  which  break 

The  stillness  of  that  hour. 
Quelling  the  embittered  spirit's  strife^ 
••  The  Hcsurrection  and  the  Life 

Am  I;  believe,  and  die  no  more  !" 

Unchang'd  that  voice—and  though  not  yet 

The  dead  sit  up  and  speak. 
Answering  its  call;  we  gladlier  rcAt 
Our  darlings  on  earth's  quiet  breast. 

And  onr  hearts  feel  they  must  not  break. 

Far  better  they  should  sleep  awhile 

Within  thQ  church's  shade, 
Kor  wake,  until  new  heaven,  new  earth, 
BJeet  for  their  new,  immortal  birth. 

For  ilMir  abiding  place  be  mode, 

Than  wander  b&ck  to  life,  and  lean 

On  our  tnAl  love  once  fnore. 
'lis  sweet,  OS  year  by  year  we  lose. 
Friends  out  of  sight,  in  fnith  to  muse 

Ilow  grows  in  Paradise  oxir  store. 

Then  pass,  ye  moufners,  elieerly  on, 

Through  prayer  unto  the  tomb, 
Still,  as  ye  watdi  life's  falling  leaf. 
Gathering  from  every  loss  and  grief, 

Hope  of  new  spring  and  endless  home. 
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Theiir  cheerly  to  your  work  igatn,        

With  hearts  new  braced  and  set 
To  nin,  Qntir'd,  lOTe'i  bleaaed  raee, 
Ab  meet  tor  those,  who»Iiace  to  face, 
0?er  the  graye  their  Lord  baTo  met. 

KftBLX. 


THS  L07ELINB88  OF  CHBIST. 

Lovely  in  His  person,  in  the  glorious 
idl-0uffictency  of  Bis  deity ;  gracious  par- 
ity and  holiness  of  His  humanity,  author- 
ity and  mi^esty,  Iotg  and  power. 

LoTely  in  His  birth  and  incarnation. 
When  He  was  rich,  for  our  sakes  became 
poor ;  taking  part  of  flesh  and  blood  be- 
cause we  partook  of  the  same;  being 
made  of  a  woman,  that  for  us  He  might  be 
made  under  the  law,  even  for  our  sakes. 

Lovely  in  the  whole  course  of  His 
life,  and  the  more  than  angelical  holi- 
ness and  obedience  which,  in  the  depth 
of  poverty  and  perfection,  He  exercised 
therein ;  doing  good,  receiving  evil,  bless- 
ing and  being  cursed,  reviled,  reproached, 
all  His  days. 

Lovely  in  His  death;  yea,  therein 
most  lovely  to  sinners;  never  more  glori- 
ous and  desirable  than  when  He  came, 
broken,  dead,  from  the  cross :  then  had 
He  carried  all  our  sins  into  a  land  of  for- 
getfulness;  then  had  He  made  peace  and 
reconciliation  for  us ;  then  had  He  pro- 
cured life  and  immortality  for  us. 

Lovely  in  His  whole  employment,  to 
His  great  undertaking,  in  His  life,  death, 
resurrection,  ascension ;  being  a  mediator 
between  God  and  us,  to  recover  the  glory 
of  God's  justice,  and  to  save  our  souls ; 
to  bring  us  to  an  enjoyment  of  God,  who 


were  set  at  such  an  iiiftiiito&taoeefrom 

Himby  RB. 

Lovely  in  the  glory  and  msjesty 
wherewith  He  is  crowned.  Now  He  is 
set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  majesty  on 
hii^h,  where,  though  He  be  terrible  to 
His  enemies,  yet  He  is  AiU  of  mercy, 
love^  and  compassion,  towards  His  be- 
loved ones. 

Lovely  in  all  those  supplies  of  grace 
and  consolations,  in  all  the  dispensa- 
tions of  His  Holy  Spirit,  whereof  His 
saints  are  made  partakers. 

Lovely  in  all  His  tender  care^  power, 
and  wisdom,  which  He  exercises  in  the 
protection,  safe  guarding,  and  delivery 
of  His  Church  and  people,  in  the  oppo- 
sitions and  persecutions  wherdnto  they 
are  exposed. 

Lovely  in  all  His  ordinances,  and  the 
whole  of  that  spiritually  glorious  worship 
which  He  hath  appointed  to  His  people, 
whereby  they  draw  nigh  and  have  com- 
munion with  Him  and  His  Father. 

Lovely  and  glorious  in  the  vengeance 
He  taketh,  and  will  finally  execute,  upon 
the  stubborn  enemies  of  himself  and  His 
people. 

Lovely  in  the  pardon  He  hath  pur- 
chased, and  doth  dispense,  in  the  recon- 
ciliation He  hath  esUblished,  in  the 
grace  He  communicates,  in  the  conso- 
lations He  doth  administer,  in  the  peace 
and  joy  He  gives  His  saints,  in  His  as- 
sured preservation  of  them  unto  glory. 

What  shaU  I  say?  There  is  no  end 
of  His  excellencies  and  desurableneaa.  He 
is  altogether  lovely ;  this  is  our  Beloved, 
and  this  is  our  Friend,  O  daughter  of 
Jerusalem. — Oicen, 


STRAY  THOUGHTS. 

PABBNT  AKD  CHILD. 


A  gocBy  parent  is  a  godlike  parent,  being 
God's  representative  and  image  in  the 
ftmUy. 

The  perfect  model  of  the  education  of 
our  children  is  God's  education  of  our- 
selves. The  holy  love  of  God  our  Father, 
manifested  towards  us  His  children  in  all 
its  varied  and  deep  workings  of  command, 
rebuke,  chastisement,  patience,  forgive- 
ness, restoration,  comfort,  fellowship,  &c, 
is  the  true  ideal  of  family  education  by 
an  earthly  parent 

Were  it  so,  the  earthly  parent  would 
unconsciously  lead  his  child  up  to  their 
common  Father,  and  be  as  a  pole  round 
which  his  affections  would  entwine,  daily 


growing  until  they  finally  reached  and 
for  ever  fastened  around  the  Rock  of 
Ages. 

How  like  God,  as  Creator  and  Pre- 
server, is  the  mother,  for  many  a  day,  to 
the  child  !— the  author  of  its  earthly 
being,  the  nourisher  of  its  life,  the  source 
of  all  its  comfort  and  joy !  When  to  this 
is  added  a  holy  character,  what  an  image 
of  the  living  God  does  she  become  I 

In  order  that  a  parent  may  be  as 
God  to  the  child,  that  parent  must  first 
be  as  a  child  to  God ;  and  be  to  hia  God, 
in  love,  reverence,  confidence,  fellowship, 
obedience,  what,  if  good  and  wise,  he 
would  have  his  child  be  to  himself. 
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What  A  TereUtion  i$  a  chUd  in  a  fumly  I 
— beiog  at  once  a  teaching  to  the  parent 
of  what  God,  as  a  Father,  is  to  himself, 
and  of  what  he  ought  himself,  as  a  child, 
to  be  to  God. 

How  great  the  guilt  of  those  who  sever 
inch  holy  bands !  What  a  root  of  terrific 
evil  is  the  Socialist  doctrine  nf  deyild, 
that  would  dcstroj  the  family  constitu- 
tioD  1  What  a  lasting  witness  to  a  man's 
cursed  sin  and  cruel  selfishness,  is  the 
child  who  cannot  feel  respectful  lo?e  for 
his  mother,  or  who  knows  not  one  on 
earth  who  can  he  called  by  the  holy  name 
of  father! 

If  the  godly  parent  is  the  most  perfect 
imige  which  earth  afibrds  of  the  unseen 
Father  of  good,  so  the  wicked  parent  is 
the  roost  perfect  image  of  the  unseen 
father  of  evil  1  If  the  one  is  the  most 
powerful  influence  to  educate  for  hearen, 
BO  is  the  other  the  most  powerful  to 
educate  for  hell  I  N. 

FAITH  IN  CHRIST. 

If  Christ,  on  earth,  should  ofl'er  to  con- 
vey you  to  a  kingdom  at  tiie  antipodes, 
where  men  live  for  ever,  in  glorious  holi- 
ness, if  yon  will  but  trust  Him,  and  go  in 
Bis  ship,  and  take  Him  for  your  pilot. 
Here  one  saith :  I  do  not  believe  Him 
that  there  is  such  a  place,  and  there- 
fote  I  will  not  go,— that  is  the  infidel. 
Another  saith :  I  like  my  merry  life  at 
home  better  than  His  glorious  holiness, 
—that  is  the  open  worldly  and  profane. 
Another  saith :  I  will  live  in  my  own 
country,  and  on  my  own  estate,  as  long 
I  can,  and  when  I  find  that  I  am  dying, 
and  can  stay  here  no  longer,  that  I  may 
he  sure  to  lose  nothing  by  Him,  I  will 
take  His  offer.  Another  saith :  1  will  go 
"With  Him ;  but  I  will  turn  back  again  if 
I  find  any  dangerous  storms  and  gulfs  in 
the  passage.  Another  saith  :  I  will  take 
another  ship  and  pilot  along  with  me, 
iest  He  should  fail  me,  that  I  may  not  be 
'deceived.  Another  saith :  I  am  told  that 
the  seas  are  calm,  and  there  is  no  danger 
in  the  passage,  and,  therefore,  I  will  ab- 
solutely trust  Him,  and  venture  all.  But 
^lien  he  meets  with  storms  and  hideous 
vares,  he  saith :  This  is  not  as  1  expect- 
ed ;  and  so  he  turneth  back  again.  But 
another  (the  true  Christian)  saith  :  I  will 
venture  all,  and  wholly  trust  Him  ;  and 
»o,  though  He  is  oft  afraid  in  danger, 
^hen  He  seeth  the  devouring  gulfs,  yet 
'"It  so  fearful  as  to  turn  back ;  but  on  he 
goeth,  come  on  it  what  will ;  because  he 


knoweth  that  the  place  he  goeth  to  is 
most  desirable,  and  mortality  will  soon 
end  his  old  prosperity;  and  be  hath  great 
reason  to  believe  his  pilot  to  be  trusty.— 
Baxter^a  Life  of  Faith, 

brtbv  couksbl  aftkr  partaki90  the 
lord's  supper. 

Is  Christ  your  Example  ?— Work  : 
doing  wliat  ^our  hand  finds  to  do  in  the 
service  of  Him  that  sent  you  here. 

Is  Christ  your  Teacher  ?— Watch  : 
your  tempters,  like  Hie,  are  subtle. 

Is  Christ  your  Captain  ?— Fight :  and 
be  sure  it  is  with  what  He  calls  your 
natural  enemies,  and  in  what  His  apostle 
calls  the  armour  of  God. 

Is  Christ  your  Intercessw  ?•— Pray : 
and  He  that  is  the  way  and  the  truth  has 
pledged  His  uniailing  word  to  answer 
you. 

Would  yuu  attain  the  greatest  indi- 
vidual happiness?— Get  daily  the  good 
which  you  will  carry  with  you  to  eternity. 

Would  you  experience  the  greatest 
social  happiness  ?— Do  daily  the  good 
which  you  will  find  "  put  to  your  credit" 
in  eternity. 

Is  the  world  dark  ? — ^Be  lights  in  it. 
Is  it  corrupt  ?— Be  salt  in  it 

Would  you  help  the  difiusion  of  know- 
ledge, sound  and  saving,  amongst  those 
whom  books  and  letters  often  fail  to 
move?— Be  living  epistles  of  Christ. 

Strive  to  secure  the  heavenly  prize. 
It  is  the  crown  of  righteousness. 

Prepare  for  the  heavenly  home.  Its 
atmosphere  is  holiness. 

Be  faithful,  hopeful,  earnest;  and  if 
your  opportunities  of  sweet  Christian 
fellowship  on  earth  should  now  be  almost 
done,  you  will  the  sooner  have  sensible 
fellowship  with  your  Father,  and  with 
His  Son,  Clirist  Jesus.  D.  S. 


BEFORE  RETIRING  TO  SLEEP. 

The  flight  is  come,  like  to  the  day ; 
Depart  not  thou,  K^cat  God.  awaj ; 
Let  not  my  sins,  black  as  tho  night, 
Kclfpse  the  lustre  of  thy  light. 
Keep  stiU  in  thy  horiz>n ;  for  to  me 
The  sun  makes  not  the  dny,  but  Tbe«. 
Thou  whose  nature  cannot  sleep, 
On  my  temples  sentry  keep ; 
Guard  me  'gainst  those  watchful  faw. 
Whose  eyes  are  open  while  mine  dose. 
Let  no  dreuns  my  head  iurest, 
Put  such  as  Jacob's  temples  blest. 
While  I  do  rc$t,  my  soul  adronce ; 
Make  my  sleep  a  holy  trance; 
That  1  may.  my  rest  being  wrought,  ; 
Awake  into  eomo  holy  thought. 
And  with  as  active  vigour  run 
Thy  course  as  doth  the  niml  le  lun. 
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Bleep  Is  a  deftth— Oh  t  mnke  me  try. 
By  sleeping,  whst  It  is  to  die  T 
Bowe'er  1  rest,  great  Ood,  let  me 
Awake  again  at  last  with  Thee. 
And,  thus  assnr'd,  behold  I  lie 
Securely,  or  to  wake  or  die. 


These  are  my  drowsy  days ;  in  taSo 
I  do  now  wake  to  sleep  again  t 
Oh!  come  that  hour,  when  I  shall  never 
leep  again,  bat  wake  for  ever. 

Sim  Tboxas  Baowir. 


THE  MASSACRE  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  COMMEMORATED  BY 
THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME. 


Who  has  not  heard  of  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew?  If  now  in  heaTen 
«*  the  souU  of  them  that  were  slun  for 
the  Word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimon  j 
whieh  thej  held,  ory  with  a  loud  roioe, 
saying,  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and 
tme,  doat  thou  not  judge  and  avenge 
our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the 
earth!"  it  might  be,  methinks,  at  the 
remembrance  of  that  terrible  day,  when, 
at  the  lowest  estimate,  thirty  Oiouaand 
Protestants  perished  in  France  under 
the  daggers  of  the  Papists.  The  history 
of  hating  fanatioism  records  nothiog  the 
least  like  that  frightful  butchery  I 

What  do  Papists  say  when  such  perse- 
cutions are  alleged  as  orerwhelming 
arguments  against  the  claim  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  be  recognized  as 
Ood*s  infallible  witness  on  earth  ?  Some- 
times they  attempt  to  negative  this  ar- 
gument, by  reminding  us  of  the  perse- 
tions  of  Catholics  by  Protestant  states 
and  churches.  But  even^  should  we 
admit  the  alleged  facts,  we  deny  the 
assumed  analogy.  Taking  advantage, 
as  we  are  entitled  to  do,  of  the  Popish 
boast,  that  the  Protestant  Church  has 
no  unity,  either  of  authority  or  govern- 
ment, but  is  made  up  of  separate  and 
independent  fragments,  while  the  Rom- 
ish Church  is  '*  at  all  times  and  in  every 
place  the  same,"  we  can  argue  conclu- 
sively, that  the  Protestant  Church  of 
one  age  or  country  cannot,  according  to 
this  principle^  be  held  responsible  for 
what  another  section,  calling  itself  Pro- 
testant, does  in  another  age,  or  in 
another  country:  but  that  it  is  not  so 
with  the  Popish  Church ;  for  each  of  its 
parts  must  accept  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  every  other  part,  in  every 
country,  and  in  every  age,  in  to  far  as 


these  are  perpetrated  by  the  anthorit j» 
or  with  the  consent,  of  her  infallible  and 
unchangeable  head.  It  is  thus  that  we 
are  compelled,  on  Popish  principles,  to 
visit  upon  the  Papists  in  Britain  all  the 
evil  and  guilt  perpetrated  by  fMr 
Churchy  or  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
acting  officially;  and  not  as  a  mere 
private  person,  in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  or  in  every  age  of  the  world.  If 
Papists  insist  upon  inheriting  the  glory 
of  unity,  they  must  also  endure  the 
shame  which  it  entails.  If  they  demand 
the  imputation  of  all  the  supposed 
grandeur  of  the  body— *"  always  and 
everywhere  the  s«ns  "«~they  must  hare 
forced  upon  them  the  acceptance  of  Its 
abominations.  It  is  therefore  utterly 
futile  in  the  Romanist  to  point  to  this  or 
to  that  persecution,  whether  by  individ- 
ual Protestants  or  chnrchea,  as  an  argu- 
ment against  Protestant  truth,  or  in 
defence  of  Romish  intolerance.  We 
agree  with  him  in  his  denunciations.  We 
condemn  the  blindness,  the  ignorance, 
the  cruelty,  of  such  acts.  We  do  not 
defend  Calvin  for  helping  to  bum  Serve- 
tus,  or  any  British  sovereign  for  enacting 
penal  laws.  But  where  is  our  Inconsist- 
ency in  thus  judging?  We  have  ah- 
jnred  the  theory  which  would  neoeesarily 
make  us  responsible  for  such  acts,  and 
the  **  religion  "  which  would  defend  or 
paliate  them.  But  when  we  point  to 
atrocities  committed  by  the  atUhority  of 
Rome — by  the  infallible  Church  acting 
through  her  infallible  head — ^how  can 
Papists  abjure  such  acts,  and  prottit 
against  them,  without  thereby  becoming 
in  reality,  as  well  as  in  name,  FrotaitantM, 
In  thus  maintaioing  the  right  of  private 
judgment  versus  the  authority  of  their 
Church  ?    They  dare  not,  in  eonaisteney 
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with  their  principles,  condemn  any  act 
o!thtir  Church  in  any  age,  however  dark, 
or  in  any  country,  however  remote.  For 
the  same  reason,  we  need  not  wonder  at 
the  silence  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
these  lands,  when  some  barbarous  deed 
of  *^  the  Church,"  in  Italy  or  Spain, 
agsinst  English  heretics,  rouses  the 
mdignation  of  Protestants.  Whatever 
judgment  benevolent  priests  or  laity 
may  individually,  and  in  their  hearts,  be 
disposed  to  pass  on  such  acts,  they  dare 
not  condemn  them  openly;  for  in  so 
doing,  they  must  condemn  their  Church, 
and  deny  either  that  unity  which  in- 
volves themselves  in  the  responsibility  of 
all  the  acts  done  by  the  body^  or  deny  the 
infallibility  or  the  authority  from  which 
these  acts  have  emanated.  As  long, 
therefore,  as  they  abide  in  Bome,  to  par- 
take the  fulness  of  her  cup  of  blessing, 
they  must,  before  God  and  man,  be  com- 
pelled to  partake  of  the  fulness  of  her 
cap  of  crime! 

Sometimes  the  Bomanist  endeavours 
to  avoid  the  guilt  of  these  bloody  mas- 
saeres  and  martyrdoms  which  have  been 
perpetrated  in  the  cause  of  Rome,  by  a 
bold  denial  of  her  **  claim "  to  punish 
heretics,  though  she  may  permit  the  civil 
magistrate  ta  do  so.  The  famous  con- 
troversialist. Dr.  Milner,  says,  in  his  £nd 
of  Controvert  :*  "  Whereas  many  here- 
sies are  subversive  of  the  established 
governments,  the  public  peace,  and  nat- 
ural morality,  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
Cbarch  to  prevent  princes  and  states 
from  exercising  their  just  authority  in 
repressing  and  punishing  them,  when 
this  is  judged  to  be  the  case." 

But  who  determines  the  fact  of  heresy  ? 
—The  Cburoh !  Who  commands  the  civil 
sword  to  do  its  duty? — The  Church  1 
Who  excommunicates  the  magistrate  if 
he  refuses  to  do  his  duty  ? — The  Church ! 
Who  graces  the  procession  which  fol- 
lows the  snfferer  to  the  stake,  and  prays 
that  God  may  bless  the  spectacle  of  the 
martyr's  dying  agonies  ? — The  Church  I 
But  "the  Church  never  punishes."  So 
she  said  when  she  condemned  John  Huss 
IS  a  heretic,  and  handed  him  over  to  the 
civil  power ;  and,  beio^  there,  "  be  was 

•  p.  299. 


removed  from  the  eoclesiastical  to  the 
civil  jurisdiction ;"  and  it  was  not  for 
the  Church  "  to  prevent  the  State  from 
exercising  its  just  authority  "  in  burning 
him  I  The  Church  never  punishes ! 
Most  loving  mother !  Neither  does  the 
judge  punish  when  he  condemns  a  man, 
and  orders  him  to  be  executed.  It  is 
the  rope  or  the  hangman  who  extin- 
guishes life,— not  the  judge !  It  is  sur*^ 
passingly  marvellous  to  hear  sentimental 
Papists  talk  with  smooth  oily  gentleness 
about  the  **  Church  being  purely  spirit- 
ual, and  never  punishing,**— as  if  all 
history  were  a  fiction,  and  the  Inquisi- 
tion ft  nursery  tale  to  terrify  Protest- 
ant babies  from  becoming  good  Catho- 
lics I 

But  to  return  to  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  We  know  how  horrible 
it  was !  It  is  one  of  the  blackest  pages  in 
the  history  of  perfidy  and  crime !  But 
what  did  the  Romish  Church  think  of  it  ? 
We  do  not  pause  to  inquire  what  exact 
part  the  wicked  king,  or  his  wicked 
mother,  or  his  wicked  minions,  took  in 
this  tragedy;  whether  all  its  shocking 
results  were  intended  by  its  original  pro- 
jectors ;  nor  whether  these  prosecutors 
were  priests  or  princes,  or  both.  But 
this  we  ask,  after  the  massacre  was 
finished  in  all  its  terrific  details  of  woe. 
What  judgment  was  passed  upon  it  by 
the  man  at  Rome,  who  calls  himself,  and 
is  recognized  by  every  Papist  as  being, 
*'  Christ's  vicar  and  representative  upon 
earth"— « the  Head  of  Christendom"— 
*'the  Holy  Father?"  We  are  able  to 
inform  our  readers  upon  this  point. 

The  Popes  of  Rome  have  been  in  tha 
habit  of  striking  medals  to  commemorate 
the  most  remarkable  events  in  their 
several  reigns.  In  the  year  1688,  two 
large  folio  volumes  were  published  at 
Rome  by  a  learned  Jesuit  antiquary, 
Philip  Bonanni.  The  work  is  entithsd, 
Numismata  Pontificum,  and  contains  fina 
engravings  of  the  various  medals  re- 
ferred  to,  with  a  history,  by  the  learned 
Jesuit  father  himself,  of  the  oircum- 
stanoes  which  occasioned  these  me- 
morials beiog  struck.  Kow,  one  of  the 
medals  engraved  in  this  very  work — the 
original  of  which  issued  from  the  holy 
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mint — is  to  commetnorate  the  mauacre  of 
St,  BarOiolomew!  We  have  a  copy  of 
this  medal  now  before  ns.  On  one  side 
is  ahead  of  Gregory  XIIl.;  on  the  other, 
an  angel  with  a  drawn  sword,  in  the  act 
of  slaying  the  Protestant  heretics.  The 
number  of  the  medal  in  the  Tolame  is 
zzTti.,  and  the  title,  Hugonotontm  Stragta; 
or^  Massacre  of  the  Huguenots.  But  is 
there  no  mistake  in  this?  It  is  surely 
impossible  that  Rome  really  intended  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, unless  as  a  constant  memorial  of 
sin,  to  move  her  in  future  ages  to  acts  of 
contrition  and  penitence!  It  is  surely 
Protestant  ignorance  or  bigotry  which 
could  allege  anything  so  dreadful  against 
either  the  ''  hohf  Catholic  Church,"  or  its 
Holy  Father  the  Pope,  as  to  suppose 
them  capable  of  gloryiug  in  their  shame, 
and  keeping  alive  the  story  of  their 
enormous  guilt!  Let  us  hear  what  the 
Jesuit  Bonanni  says  m  explanation  of  this 
medal :  **  This  is  the  massacre/*  sajs  the 
meek  and  holy  father,  Philippe  Bonanni, 
"  of  the  rebellious  Calvinists,  snmamed 
Huguenots,— a  massacre  censured  for 
the  destruction  of  so  great  a  number  of 
heretics — approved  by  so  many  of  the 
defenders  of  Catholicism, — a  massacre 
which  was  received  bj  the  plaudits  of 
Borne  and  Spain, — and  by  the  com- 
plaintSy  accusatlonsy  and  groans  of  Ger- 
many,  England,  and  a  portion  of  Swit- 
serland.  The  massacre  commenced  in 
Paris,  the  9th  September  1672,  at  a 
signal  given  from  the  great  bell  of  the 
FahtM  de  Juetice.  During  three  days 
and  three  nights,  60,000  persons  were 
engaged  in  butchering  the  rebels  and 
heretics;  000  houses  were  burned  and 
pillaged ;  and  4000  men  murdered.  Bnt 
the  carnage  was  not  confined  to  Paris. 
It  extended  to  many  other  towns,  and  to 
the  provinces;  where,  by  similar  means, 
23,000  persons  were  got  rid  of.  This 
imexpeeted  change  m  the  ttaie  of  affain 
M  France  gave  the  Pope  and  Italy  the 
moet  Uvdg  Jog^  (!)  inasmuch  as  they 
had  feared  rather  that  the  peninsula 
Itself  would  have  been  Infected  bj  the 
heresy.  The  Pope,  as  soon  as  he  had 
received  the  Intelligence,  proceeded  from 
the  ohuroh  of  8t.  Hark  to  the  chnreb 


of  St.  Louis,  vith  solemn  pomp;  and 
having  commanded  a  jubilee,  he  Invited 
all  Christians  to  pray  for  the  reltgico  of 
France,  and  for  the  monarch  of  that 
kingdom.  He  caused  the  massacre  of 
Admiral  Coligny,  and  of  his  followers,  to 
he  painted  at  the  Vatican  by  George 
Vasari,*  as  a  monument  of  the  avenged 
religion,  and  of  the  overturning  of  keresg. 
He  congratulated  the  king  by  his  legate, 
assuring  him  that  this  large  blood-letting,t 
which  had  carried  off  so  much  unhealthy 
blood  from  the  diseased  body  of  France, 
would  prove  salutary  to  him ;  and  conn* 
selled  him  to  go  on  vigorously  In  the 
work  which  he  had  undertaken,  and  not 
to  compromise  by  lenity  what  he  had  so 
happily  begun  by  severity ! 

**  To  shew  that  the  massacre  bad  been 
committed  by  God's  assistance,  and  under 
His  divine  inspiration,  he  caused  a  medal 
to  be  struck,  on  which  is  represented  an 
angel,  armed  with  a  dagokb  and  a  crocs, 
following  the  rebels ;  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  recalls  those  white  crosses 
with  which  they  had  marked  the  hoosea 
of  the  heretics,  and  those  whidi  the 
soldiers  wore  on  their  caps."  So  much 
for  Father  Bonanni ! 

In  addition  to  this,  let  us  present  our 
readers  with  a  fragment  of  a  diseoorse 
delivered  before  Gregory  XIIL  by  Mark 
Anthony  Meuret,  (Muretus,)  the  10th  day 
of  January  1573.    It  is  as  follows : — 

^  Oh !  memorable  night,  worthy  of  a 
special  remembrance  In  our  fasts,  which, 
by  the  execution  of  the  refractory,  has 
saved  our  king  from  the  peril  of  death, 
and  the  kingdom  for  ever  from  the 
horror  of  dvil  wars !  Tee !  I  rejoice  in 
believing  it,  this  night  the  stars  shone 
with  a  more  brilliant  splendour,  and  the 
Seine  rolled  on  more  proudly,  that  it 
might  the  more  speedily  cast  Into  the  sea 
the  bodies  of  these  impure  men !  Ob ! 
blessed  woman,  Catherine,  mother  of  the 
king,  &e.    Happy  also,  ye  brothers  of 


•  Under  tfata  picture  tb«  Pope  taiwribed,  "Am. 
UftM  CcUgnii  neeem  pt<jbat,'*-i.  «.,  •«  The  Pope 
approrra  of  Coligiiy't  deeth.** 

f  In  allosion  to  the.words  with  whidi  Mar. 
■hall  de  Baolx. Tannines  ezdted  the  ■■■iBifni.  | 

"  Bleed  I-blecd!— the  doctors  aay  that  bloo  . 
letting  is  as  healthy  in  autumn  as  in  spr'ng  *" 
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the  kbg!  Ohl  daj  fall  of  happiness 
and  jojy  on  which,  O  Holy  Father,  you 
received  the  tidings  from  France,  and 
went  to  return  thanks,  most  solemnly,  to 
the  all  powerful  God,  and  to  the  blessed 
kiag  Lonis!  And  what  more  happy 
news  could  have  reached  you?  And 
what  more  fortunate  beginning  to  your 
pontificate  could  we  have  desired  ?  "* 

Is  this  the  Toice  of  the  holy  Catholic 
Church?  Are  these  the  doings  of 
Oiriaf$  Tioar  on  earth?  We  beseech 
any  Roman  Catholic  brother  who  may 
peruse  those  lines,  to  consider  seriously 
what  his  theory  of  church  unity  in- 
TolreSf  and  how  tremendous  is  his 
responsibility  who,  for  the  sake  of  par- 
taking of  the  imaginary  spiritual  bene- 
fits conferred  by  the  Church  upon  every 
member  who  believes  in  her  infallibility, 
acquiesces  in  her  authority,  and  neces- 
sarily approves  of  her  acts,  thereby  be- 
comes involved  in  all  her  guilt,  and  in 
aQ  the  punishment,  now  and  ever,  which 
that  guilt  deserves!  <*Come  out  of 
her,  my  people,  that  ye  he  not  partakers 
of  her  sinSf  and  thai  ye  receive  not  of  her 
pUtgueeT  Let  us  thank  God  for  the 
personal  liberty  we  enjoy  as  Pro- 
testants. The  Bible,  not  the  church,  is 
our  sole  rule  of  faith,  and  our  sole  in- 
fallible authority  for  doctrine  and  duty. 
We  claim  for  each  man  the  right,  or 
rather  the  duty  and  privilege,  to  hear 
that  Word — to  judge  as  to  what  it 
says — thankfully  to  avail  himself  of 
God*a  ordinance,  the  ministry,  to  assist 
him  to  understand  it — and,  above  all,  as 
usentUd  to  a  true  apprehension  of  its 
contents,  to  receive  God*s  Holy  Spirit 
to  enlighten  his  mind,  open  his  heart, 
and  be  to  him  an  ''  unction  whereby  he 
may  know  all  things."  Each  member, 
moreover,  of  the  Protestant  Church  lias 
liberty  to  confess  Christ  according  to 
his  conscience — to  protest  against  false 

•  We  are  indebtAd  for  those  UfM  to  the 
tranMctioDa  of  aliclentiflo  aociety,  .lately  insti- 
tated  in  Paris,  for  collecting  and  publishing 
docoments  lUoatrative  of  the  history  of  Protest- 
antism in  France.  The  title  of  this  publication 
it.  **BuU€iin  de  la  Societe  de  V  HUloire  du  Pro. 
iatatdisme  Francois.'*  It  is  published  monthly, 
sad  msj  bo  had  from  Nutt,  158  Fleet  Street, 
London. 


doctrine  which  any*  of  its  ministers  or 
members  may  hold — or  to  condemn  acts 
of  unrighteousness  of  which  they  may  be 
guilty.  With  this  personal  liberty  of  word 
and  conduct,  he  need  not,  as  a  member 
of  the  Church,  be  responsible  for  anything 
said  or  done  by  any  other  member,  or 
by  all  the  members,  acting  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity.  iBhouId  the  section  of 
the  Church  with  which  he  is  "con- 
nected" sin,  even  then  he  may  free 
himself  from  all  guilt,  if  he  acts  like 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  sanhedrim  which  condemned 
Jesus ;  but  who  '*  consented  not  to  the 
counsel  and  deed  of  them."  77ie  riyht 
of  private  judgment  involves  in  it  the 
blessing  of  responsibility  for  our  personal 
acts  only.  But  it  is  not  so  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Rome!  What- 
ever that  Church,  as  a  Churchy  **  coun- 
sels to  be  done,"  that  its  members  must 
consent  to,  or  be  oast  out  of  the  syna- 
gogue as  snithema  maranatha !  Blessed 
are  they  who,  when  thus  cast  out  by 
men,  find  Jesus  as  their  all-sufficient 
Saviour  \  N. 


CONSCIBNCB. 


But  there  was  one  whose  voice  he  coul 

not  drown,— 
One  strong  accuser,  not  to  be  put  down : 
Condence— the  faitiiful  witness  of  her  God, 
By  arU  unbiased,  and  by  fears  unawed. 
Close  by  the  spring  of  thought,  with  watchful 

eyes. 
She  sits,  and  notes  its  gurglings  as  they  rise, 
And  passes  sentence  on  each  aim  and  plan,— 
The  voice  of  God  within  the  soul  of  man. 
Her  warnings  Acord— drop  manna  in  their  train ; 
Her  .warnings  Qmmeci^they  .come,  and  come 

again. 
Their  smallest  pleadings  swell  up  into  wrath. 
And  hang  vindictive  on  the  sinner's  path  \ 
Watching  the  hour  of  weakness  and  distress. 
To  rise,  and  hurl  his  peace  to  nothingness  I 
Tes !  she  wiU  find  her  time,  when  shift  or  art 
No  more  shall  serve  to  screen  the  gnUty  heart : 
Nor  sophistry's  bland  spell,  nor  laughter's  din. 
Disarm  or  drown  her  thunders  from  within. 
She  tracks  the  sinner  down  into  the  tomb ; 
She  rises  with  him  at  the  trump  of  doom : 
MeeU  him  at  Judgment,  his  worst  accuser  there. 
Confounds  his  plans,  and  awes  him  to  despair : 
Nor  quiU  him  even  in  his  hell  below, 
But  feeds  the  eternal  fire,  and  points  the  penal 

*~'  HF.Lrt.. 
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(^From  Bcufter,^ 


»BI1>S  IW  THE  STUDY  AHB  IH  THE  FULPIT. 

Oh  !  what  a  companioD*— what  a  tTrannical 
commander — what  a  sl^,  and  subtle,  and 
insinuating  enemy,  is  this  sin  of  pride  ! 
How  frequently  doth  it  go  with  us  to  our 
studies,  and  there  sit  with  us  and  do  our 
worlc  1  How  often  doth  it  choose  our 
subject,  and  more  often  choose  our  words 
and  ornaments  I  God  biddeth  us  be  as 
plain  as  we  can,  for  the  informing  of  the 
^norant ;  and  as  convincing  and  serious 
as  we  are  able,  for  the  malting  and 
ahandng  of  unchanged  hearts;  but  prid# 
stands  by  and  contradicts  all ;  and  some- 
times it  puts  in  toys  and  trifles,  and  poU 
luteth  rather  than  polisheth ;  and,  under 
pretence  of  laudaole  ornaments,  it  dis- 
nonoureth  our  sermons  with  childish 
gauds,  as  if  a  prinoe  were  to  be  decked 
In  the  habit  of  a  8tage*player  or  a  paint- 
ed fool.  It  persuadetn  us  to  paint  the 
window,  that  it  may  dim  the  li^pt ;  and  to 
speak  to  our  people  that  which  they  can- 
not understand, — ^to  acquaint  them  that 
we  are  able  to  speak  unprofitably.  It 
taketh  off  the  edge,  and  dulls  the  life,  of 
all  our  teachings,  under  the  pretence  of 
fileing  off  the  roughness,  unevenness,  and 
superfluity.  If  we  have  a  plain  and  cut- 
ting passage,  it  throws  it  away  as  too 
rustical  and  ungrateful.  .  .  .  And 
thus  doth  pride  make  many  a  man's  ser* 
mons;  and  what  pride  makes  the  devil 
makes ;  and  what  sermons  the  devil 
makes,  and  to  what  end,  we  may  well  oon- 
j^cture.  Though  the  matter  be  of  God, 
yet  if  the  dress,  and  manner,  and  end,  be 
from  Satan,  we  have  no  great  reason  to 
expect  success.  And  when  pride  hath 
made  the  sermon,  it  goes  with  them  in- 
to the  pulpit ;  it  formeth  their  tone,  it 
animateth  them  in  the  delivery,  it  takes 
them  off  from  that  which  may  be  displeas- 
ing, how  necessary  soever,  and  setteth 
them  in  a  pursuit  of  vain  applause :  and 
the  sum  of  all  this  is,  that  it  maketh  men, 
both  in  studying  and  preaching,  to  seek 
themselves,  and  deny  God,  when  they 
should  seek  God's  glory,  and  deny  them- 
selves. When  they  should  ask,  *<  What 
should  I  say,  and  how  should  I  say  it,  to 
please  God  best,  and  do  most  good  ?" — 
it  makes  them  ask,  *<  What  shall  I  say, 
and  how  shall  I  deliver  it,  to  be  thought 
a  learned,  ablo  preacher,  arid  to  be  ap- 
plauded by  all  that  hear  inc  ?  " 


Whan  the  sarmon  is  dona^  pride  goeth 
home  with  them,  and  maketh  them  more 
eag9r  to  know  whether  they  were  ap- 
pUuded,  than  whether  they  did  prevail 
for  the  saving  change  of  souls.  They 
conld  find  in  their  hearts,  but  for  ahame, 
to  ask  folks  how  they  liked  them,  and  to 
draw  out  their  commendation.  If  they 
perceive  that  they  are  highly  thooght  of* 
they  rejoice,  as  having  attained  their 
end;  but  if  they  perceive  that  they  are 
esteemed  but  weak  or  common  iiieii» 
they  are  displeased,  as  having  missedl  the 
prize  of  the  day. 

PRIDE  IN  ENVY  AND  lirTOLIBaKOK. 

What!  a  saint — a'preacher  for  Chriat-— 
and  yet  envy  that  which  hath  the  image 
of  Christ,  aod  malign  His  gifts,  for  which 
He  should  have  the  glory ;  and  all  because 
they  seem  to  hinder  our  glorv  1  Is  not 
every  true  Christian  a  member  of  the 
body,  and  therefore  partaketh  of  the 
blessings  of  the  whole,  and  of  each  par- 
ticular member  thereof  ?  And  doth  not 
every  man  owe  thanka  to  God  for  hia 
brethren's  ^ifts,  not  only  as  having  him- 
self a  part  m  them,  as  the  foot  hath  the 
benefit  of  the  guidance  of  the  eye  ;  but 
also  because  his  own  ends  may  be  attained 
by  his  brethren's  gifts,  as  well  aa  by  hia 
own? 

For  if  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
Church's  felicity,  be  not  his  end,  he  is 
not  a  Christian.  Will  any  workman 
malign  another  because  he  helpeth  him 
to  do  his  master's  work !  Yet,  alas  1  bow 
common  is  thii  heinous  crime  amoog 
men  of  parts  and  eminence  in  the  Church! 
They  can  secretly  blot  the  reputation  of 
those  that  stand  cross  to  their  own :  and 
what  they  cannot,  for  shame,  do  in  plain 
and  open  terms,  lest  they  be  proved  palp- 
able liars  and  slanderers,  they  will  do  in 
generals,  and  malicious  intimations,  raia- 
uag  suspicions  when  they  cannot  fasten 
accusations.  And  so  far  are  some  gone 
in  this  satanical  vice,  that  it  is  their  or- 
dinary practice,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  their  business,  to  keep  down  the  ea- 
timation  of  any  they  dislike,  and  defiame 
others  in  the  slyest  and  most  plansible 
way.  And  some  go  so  far  that  they  are 
unwiUing  that  any  one  that  is  abler  than 
themselves,  should  come  into  their  pul- 
pit s,  lest  he  should  be  a]>plauded  abo^e 
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thcrastlvef.  A  foarfal  thing  tbat  any  man 
that  halh  the  least  of  the  fear  of  God, 
ftlioald  fo  envy  God's  gifts,  and  had 
rather  that  his  carnal  hearers  were  un- 
converted, and  the  drowsy  not  awaken- 
ed, than  that  it  should  be  done  by  an* 
other  who  ia  preferred  before  them.  Yea, 
M  far  doth  this  enrsed  ylca  prevail,  that 
ia  great  congregations,  that  have  need  of 
the  help  of  many  teachers,  we  can  scarce- 
ly, in  many  places,  get  two  in  equality  to 
live  together  in  love  and  quietness,  and 
tmaainoiuly  to  earry  on  the  work  of 
God. 

TBB  FOLLY  or  fRiPE. 

Oh!  that  the  Lord  would  lay  us  at 
Hit  feet  in  tears  of  unfeigned  sorrow  for 
this  sta  I  Alas  1  what  is  it  that  we  liave 
to  he  prond  of !  Of  onr  bodies  ?— Why, 
are  they  not  made  of  the  like  materials 
ss  the  brutes  ?  and  must  they  not  shortly 
be  as  loathsome  and  abominable  as  the 
duDg  !     Js  it  of  our  graces  ?— Why,  the 


more  we  are  proud  of  them,  the  less  we 
have  to  be  proud  of.  And  when  so  mooh 
of  the  nature  of  grace  is  in  humility.  It 
is  a  great  absurdity  to  bo  proud  of  it. 
Is  it  of  our  learning,  knowledge,  ability, 
and  gifts  ?—  Why,  surely,  if  we  have  any 
knowledge  at  all,  we  must  needs  have 
much  reason  to  be  humble;  and  if  we 
know  more  than  others,  we  must  know 
more  reason  than  others  do  to  be  bumble. 
How  little  do  the  most  learned  know  in 
comparison  of  that  which  yet  they  are 
ignorant  of  1  And  to  know  how  ignorant 
you  are,  one  would  think  should  be  no 
great  cause  of  pride.  However,  do  not 
the  devils  know  more  than  you  ?  Our 
very  business  is  to  teach  the  great  lesson 
of  self-denial  and  humility  to  our  people; 
and  how  nofit  is  it,  then,  that  we  should 
be  proud  ourselves !  We  must  study 
humility,  and  preach  humility  ;  and  must 
we  not  possess  and  practice  it  ?  A  proud 
preacher  of  humility  is,  at  least,  a  self- 
oondemning  i 


SIXIILABITY  OF  POPISH  RITES  TO  THOSE  OP  THE  BUDDHISTS. 


Ix  is  known  to  every  one  who  is  in  the 
least  degree  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  Popish  superstition,  that  very 
many  of  its  rites  and  ceremonies  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Idolatrous  usages 
of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans.  So  much 
has  this  borrowing,  or  rather  copying, 
pievailed,  that  it  has  been  said  with  no 
less  truth  than  point,  *'  that  Rome  Papal 
is  just  Rome  Pagan  baptized."  But  it 
nay  not  be  so  generally  known,  that 
there  ia  a  eipser  resemblance  between 
many  of  the  religious  usages  of  the  Pop- 
iih  Qiuzchf  and  thoseof  Xomaum  or  Budd- 
iim  in  tho  East,  than  even  in  the  cases 
mentioned  above.  We  therefore  lay  the 
fuUoving  statements  on  the  subject  be- 
fore our  readers,  believing  them  to  be 
interesting  in  themselves,  and  also  fitted 
to  shew  that  Rome  Papal  is  well  entitled 
to  have  the  name  "  Mystery  "  continually 
engravaa  on  her  forohead  :-- 

**  The  Toyage  to  Fa-hi-au  was  under- 
Ukea  in  the  fifth  century,  with  the  ex- 
press vkw  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the 
finddhial  religion  in  the  various  countries 
vhera  H  then  prevailed.  The  following 
u«  a»oof  the  practices  especially  noticed 
ss  havtog  hem  tkw  long  established :— • 

"  HMMsteriee,  of  which  the  number  I 


was  immense,  and  in  which  oelibacy  waa 
practised,  the  monks  adopted  religious 
names;  refectories  were  used  for  meals 
which  were  commenced  at  a  given  signal, 
and  at  which  silence  and  great  order 
were  prescribed;  processions  of  images 
were  used,  these  figures  being  highly 
adorned ;  relics  -of  saints  and  gods  were 
venerated ;  an  unknown  dialect  was  em- 
ployed in  the  sacred  books,  and  as  the 
language  of  religion;  and  a  belief  was 
held  of  a  purifying  by  bodily  suffering 
after  death. 

"Bohlen  (^Roi  alu  IndUn)  likewise 
examines  the  antiquity  of  these  and  other 
customs,  which  he  traces  to  a  period  de- 
cidedly earlier  than  the  Christian  era, 
particularly  noticing  the  use  of  monas- 
teries, the  practice  of  the  celibate,  the 
use  of  rosaries  for  numbering  pn^ers, 
the  tonsure,  fasting,  and  the  veneration  . 
of  relics,  which  he  considers  proved  to 
hare  existed  among  the  Buddhists  before 
they  could  have  been  communicated  fW>m 
the  west.  The  adoration  of  the  goddess 
Alaya^the  virgin  mother  of  Buddha-^tj^ 
pears  to  be  of  very  great  antiquity. 

"  The  first  missionaries,  (in  the  words 
of  Bohlen,)  after  some  residence  in  Thi- 
bet, were  perfectly  confounded  by  the 
exact  counterfeit  of  their  own  ceremonies ; 
and  the  fathers,  Grecher  and  Mafiei,  adopt 
the  language  used  by  some  old  writers  of 
the  Church,  when,  unable  to  deny  the 
priority  of  certain  heathen  customs,  tlicy 
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say,  that,  in  Thibet,  where  no  Christian 
had  penetrated,  the  devil  imitated  the 
Catholic  Church.  Some,  in  the  confidence 
that  succeeding  trayellers  would  mistake 
the  followers  of  the  Lama  for  Christians, 
were  dishonest  enough  to  say  they  had 
ooQverted  thousands." 

We  give  the  abore  extract  fW>m  Dr. 
Grant's  Bampton  Lecture,  (1845,)  App. 
No.  41 ;  and,  in  confirmation,  we  add 
the  following  to  the  same  effect  from 
Mosheim's  £lcdesia8tical  History^  cent, 
zvii.,  sect.  zv. 

After  stating  that  the  labours  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  were  crowned,  in 
Japan,  with  astonishing  success, — ^that 
thejr  had  made  '*  an  incredible  number 
of  converts/'— he  mentions,  among  the 
causes  that  facilitated  this  rapid  conver- 
sion, a  certain  resemblance  between  the 
religion  taught  by  the  Jesuits,  and  that 
which  prevailed  among  the  Japanese, 
saying,  ^'  These  Indians  look  for  present 
and  future  felicity  only  through  the 
merit  of  Xaca,  Amedia,  and  other  of 
their  deities,  who,  after  a  long  course  of 
severe  mortifications,  freely  undertaken, 
had  voluntarily  also  put  an  end  to  their 
lives.  They  sainted  many  melancholy 
persons  who  had  been  gttUty  of  suicide, 
celebrated  their  memories,  and  implored 
their  intercession  and  good  offices.  They 
used  processions,  statues,  candles,  and 
perfumes  in  their  worship,  as  also  prayers 
for  the  dead,  and  auricular  confession ; 
and  had  monasteries  founded  for  certain 
devout  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  lived 
in  solitude,  celibacy,  and  abstinence ;  so 
that  the  Japanese  religion  was  no  bad 
preparation  for  Popery."  We  gather  from 
other  sources  that  the  Japanese  have  a 
chief  priest,  whom  they  style  the  Dayro ; 
and  that  they^  enjoin  frequent  and  severe 
penances  as  an  essential  part  of  religious 
duty. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  very  extra- 
ordinary resemblance  between  the  Romish 
and  Buddhist  usages  here  presented  to  us. 
Identity  is  a  more  proper  term  than  re- 
semblance. The  subject  is  a  sore  one  to 
many  Homish  writers.  Latterly,  how- 
ever, they  have  boldly  asserted,  that  the 
Eastern  ceremonies  have  been  copied 
from  those  of  Rome,  as  especially  does 


Cardinal  Wiseman.  But  this  assertioa 
is  opposed  to  the  clearest  historical  evi* 
dence,  which  shews,  as  stated  above,  that 
the  £astem  rites  were  established  before 
even  the  Christian  era ;  so  that  Popery 
must  have  copied  Buddhism,  instead  of 
Buddhism  copying  Popery. 

The  learned  Bohlen,  above  quoted, 
speaking  on  the  subject,  says  <*That  there 
is  an  essential  principle  of  hierarchy, 
which  produces  everywhere  a  similar  de- 
velopment of  external  form,  as  we  may 
perceive  by  observing  the  strong  re- 
semblance between  modem  Judaism, 
Lamaism,  and  Christianity,  (Popery  ?)  as 
also  the  hierarchies  of  Mexico  and  Mus- 
covy, which  closely  resemble  that  of 
Thibet."  We  agree  so  far  with  this  opi- 
nion, as  to  believe  that,  when  men  once 
forsake  the  simplicity  of  the  truth^-^*  de- 
part from  the  living  God" — the  devil, 
'*  leading  them  captive  at  his  wiU," 
teaches  them  those  forms  and  observ- 
ances which  are  best  fitted  to  minister 
to  human  pride,  and  thus  to  keep  man 
necessarily  afSir  off  from  God ;  and  in- 
asmuch as  human  nature  is  nearly  the 
same  in  all  ages,  the  mode  of  worship, 
which  is  of  Satan's  device,  wiU  be  also 
found  nearly  the  same  in  all  ages.  Still 
we  beHeve  that  increased  historical  light, 
which,  of  late  years,  has  begun  to  arise 
upon  the  previously  almost  unknown 
East,  will  yet  shew  the  connexion  that 
must  have  subsisted  between  these 
andent  superstitions,  and  the  men  who 
introduced  them  into  the  Christian 
Church;  thereby  soon  converting  it  into 
an  antichristian  Church — ^into  a  syna- 
gogue of  Satan.  A.  C 


GOOD  INTENTIONS. 

Fair  thoughts  of  good,  and  fantasies  as  fair. 
Why  is  it  you're  content  to  dwell  confined 
In  the  dark  cave  of  meditatire  mind. 
Nor  shew  your  forms  and  colours  otherwhere  ? 
Why  taste  ye  not  the  beautiful  free  air 
Of  life  and  action? 

Behold  the  budding  and  the  flowering  flowtn. 
That  die.  and  in  their  seed  hare  life  anew. 
Oh !  if  the  promptings  of  our  better  hours 
With  Tegetarive  virtue  sprung  snd  grew. 
They  would  All  up  the  room  of  living  time. 
And  leave  the  world  small  space  to  aoorish  weeds 
of  crime.  Socrawau* 
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•*  OLD  FAMILIES," 


TiiBB«  are  few  things  pertaining  to  the 
flesh  of  which  men  in  this  country  are 
more  prond  than  that  of  being  members  of 
''an  old  family."  Many  a  worthy  trades- 
man who  has  passed  with  great  credit 
through  all  the  stages  of  message-boy, 
shop-boy,  salesman,  traveller,  partner, 
fortunate  speonlstor, — until,  realizing  a 
fortune,  he  at  last  becomes  a  laird  or 
"  country  gentleman,"  with  a  large  man- 
sion-house, park,  porter's  lodge,  livery 
servants,  and,  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
fares  sumptuously  every  day ;  who,  never- 
theless, feels  these  things  avail  him  no- 
thing so  long  as  thsre  sits  at  his  gate  the 
humbling  Mordeoai  of  being  **  an  upstart," 
and  not  a  member  of  an  '*  old  family."  He 
desires,  therefore,  above  all  things,  to  be 
connected,  even  by  an  almost  invisible 
thread,  with  some  such  authentic  piece 
of  antiquity.  He  would  willingly  give  a 
large  sum  for  a  drop  of  ancient  blood, 
and  bitterly  feels  that  money  cannot  pur- 
chase it. 

The  '<  real  old  family,"  again,  is  proud  of 
its  heraldry.  It  boasts  of  its  long  ances- 
try. **  Our  family  came  over  with  William 
the  Conqueror!"  is  generally  the  boast, 
and  extreme  limit,  of  their  alleged  origin ; 
and  even  that  is  very  mythical,  albeit  the 
**  family  pictures"  of  Urge,  stupid  look- 
ing gentlemen  with  wigs ;  ladies  in  stiff 
brocade ;  or  one  or  two  daubs  represent- 
ing knights  in  armour,  which  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  liall  or  dining-room.  For, 
as  old  Sir  Thomas  Brown  says,  **  Grave- 
stones tell  truth  scarce  forty  years; 
generations  pass  while  some  trees  stand ; 
and  MfamiUeM  hut  not  three  oaks  /" 

The  Jews  are  an  exception!  Moses, 
the  oldclothesman,  has  an  ancestry  which 
puts  the  purest  and  most  ancient  stock 
of  the  House  of  Peers  to  shame.  Where 
was  <<  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards,"  or 
of  the  Plantagenets,  when  the  ancestors 
of  "oUClo'"  were  defying  Pharaoh,  or 
combating  Sennacherib  ? 

I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  this  on  one 
occasion  when  standing  beside  a  learned 
Jtw  in  the  Royal  Museum  in  Berlin,  and 
looUag  At  the  fine  antique  statue  of  Ju- 


lius Cssar  at  the  end  of  the  room.  I  hap- 
pened to  remark  to  my  friend,  **  Is  it 
not  strange  to  look  at  the  intellectual 
features  of  that  *  hooked-nosed  fellow  of 
Home,'  as  Falstaff  calls  him,  and  to 
think  of  his  triumphant  march  northward, 
and  his  conquest  of  Britain,  when  our 
ancestors  were  roving  barbarians, — paint- 
ing themselves  with  ochre,  and  exhibiting 
all  the  brutality  and  coarseness  of  New 
Zealand  savages  ?  "  "  Our  ancestors ! " 
exclaimed  my  Jewish  friend,  looking  at 
me  with  disdain.  **  Pray,  speak  for  your 
own,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  were  suffi- 
ciently savage.  But  as  for  mine,  they 
were  singing  the  psalms  of  David,  and 
worshipping  God  as  members  of  His  true 
Church  on  earth,  centuries  before  Julius 
Cnsar  was  born !  "  I  bowed  my  head, 
and  felt  that  both  I  and  the  antique  statue 
were  of  yesterday,  when  compared  to  the 
old  blood  which  flowed  in  the  veins,  and 
flushed  the  face,  of  my  eloquent  friend ! 

Beautifully  has  Dr.  Harris  said  of  the 
Jews :  *'  As  the  modem  traveller  surveys 
the  remains  of  the  arch  of  Titus  at  Rome, 
he  feels  bewildered  in  endeavouring  to 
realize  the  distant  date  of  its  erection ; 
and  yet  it  commemorates  only  the  last 
of  a  long  series  of  Jewish  dispersions. 
You  read  of  the  fragments  of  antiquity 
dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  and 
your  mind  is  carried  still  farther  back 
than  by  the  Roman  arch;  but  the  Jew 
possibly  formed  that  Babylonian  brick, 
and  imprinted  on  it  those  arrow-headed 
characters.  The  pyra&ids  of  Egypt 
take  your  imagination  still  farther 
back ;  the  Jew  not  improbably  helped  to 
build  the  oldest  of  them.  Enter  the 
most  ancient  of  the  royal  tombs  at 
Thebes,  and  mark  the  national  physiog- 
nomies painted  on  the  walls,  you  re^ 
cognize  that  of  the  Jew,  unaltered  to  the 
present  day.  Time  was  young  when  the 
Lord  said  to  Abram,  **  I  will  make  of  thee 
a  great  nation ! " 

A  strong  &ith  has  nerer  ceased  to  ex- 
ist among  the  great  rabbis  of  the  Jews, 
and  in  the  coming  of  a  day  when  the 
I  once  noble,  but  now  fallen  race,  shall 
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hare  their  own  again,  and  be  no  longer 
despised  and  trodden  down  by  Gentile 
upstarts.  What  an  undying  liope  in 
the  restoration  of  a  kingdom  in  Israel, 
is  expressed  —  what  indomitable  pride 
and  ambition,  vhich  the  sorrows  of 
eighteen  centuries  have  not  crushed,  is 
confessed— in  the  commentary  of  an  old 


Jew,  upon  the  promise  made  by  God  to 
Abram :  '*  I  will  make  thy  seed  as  the 
dust  of  the  earth  I"  "  Yes,"  he  saya,  "  m 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  which^for  a  time,  ali 
men  tread  underfoot!  but  whieh^  nepertke^ 
ksMM,  in  the  end,  cover*  ali  men  ifverhead  I " 


NOTES  FROM  MY  JOUBNAL. 
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Bbtovd  Yalencia  a  sudden  and  most 
agreeable  change  comes  oyer  the  aspect 
of  the  country.  Instead  of  burned  up 
rocks  and  dusty  fields,  the  most  beautiful 
Terdure  clothes  the  plain,  and  paints  the 
mountain  sides  almost  to  their  summits. 
Trees  of  luxuriant  and  Tariegated  foliage 
wind  in  lengthened  belts  around  the 
fields.  The  dark  olive  and  light-leaved 
mulberry  afibrd  support  to  the  graceful 
vine,  which,  festooned  around  their  trunks, 
and  stretched  along  their  branches,  lend 
A  light  and  agreeable  elegance  to  every 
view. 

yalencia»  the  capital  of  a  province,  is 
BOW  situated  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles  from  the  sea,  though  at  no  very 
distant  period  it  lay  quite  ou  the  shore. 
The  recession  of  the  sea  here  during  the 
current  geological  era,  is  well  marked,  for 
so  rapid  has  it  been  that  the  piers,  built 
not  many  years  ago,  are  at  present  liigh 
and  dry  fully  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
tidal  range.  The  plain  on  which  the  city 
jui  reared  is  of  great  extent,  being  bounded 
in  the  far  distance  by  intersecting  ranges 
of  smooth  undulating  mountains.  The 
whole  of  this  immense  Vega  is  exuberant 
with  the  richest  cultivation,  producing 
com,  wine,  and  oil,  in  abundance. 

Seated  in  the  *'  Tartana,**  or  caravan- 
like conveyance  peculiar  to  this  country, 
we  traversed  the  ''Grao," — a  straight 
beautiAil  avenue,  shaded  from  the  fierce 
Sim  by  the  protecting  arms  of  huge  trees, 
which  leada  to  the  gate  of  the  city, — 
catdiing   as  wc  went  pleasant   blinks 


through  the  rich  green  foliage  of  the  meet 
charming  cottages,  whose  perfect  puri^ 
and  elegance  contrasted  strongly  with 
many  we  had  before  seen.  High  thatched 
roofs  terminating  and  adorned  at  either 
end  with  a  simple  wooden  cross,  walla 
white-washed  to  the  maximum  of  purity, 
and  the  trellised  vines  and  flowers,  con- 
joined to  give  them  a  most  comfortable 
and  graceful  appearance. 

The  bridge  and  gate  by  which  the  dty 
is  entered,  are  large  and  handsome;  while 
the  sight  of  streets  filled  with  a  busy 
crowd  hurrying  to  and  fro  bent  on  the 
prosecution  of  their  variooa  avocations^ 
of  large  and  epaoious  buildings,  and  of 
thriving  shops,  together  with  the  evident 
air  of  intelligent  bustle  and  life  whidi 
pervaded  the  whole,  was  no  less  new 
than  agreeable,  denoting,  ae  it  did*  an 
amount  of  enterprise  and  Tigour  which 
our  experience  heretofore  had  almost  led 
us  to  despair  of  meeting  in  Spain.  The 
occasional  whistle  and  impatient  puff  of  a 
locomotive  on  a  short  line  of  railroad^  by 
which  an  English  company  have  con- 
nected the  harbour  and  the  city,  also 
tended  to  lend  animation  to  the  scene. 
Silk  and  velvet  manufactories  afford  ooo* 
siderable  employment  to  the  inhabitants. 
The  farming  of  silk-worms  is  carried  on 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  neighbouring 
country ;  and  it  is  for  their  use  that  the 
white  mulberry  is  so  much  cultivated. 
Bioe  is  also  grown  in  some  abundance; 
fruit  is  Urgely  exported ;  and  the  adja49eQf 
mountains  yield  cinnabar  and  JMper,  to» 
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geihef  witb   mneh  Une   and  valttable 
marble. 

Mvtcb  money,  and  the  talent  of  many 
celebrated  artiati,  hare,  as  usual,  been 
lavished  on  the  decorations  of  the  cathe- 
dral, as  well  as  upon  several  of  the  lead* 
in^  churches.  Many  of  the  paintings 
and  basso-relieroa  are  very  valuable  and 
atrikin^.  The  relics  beiooging  to  this 
cathedral  are  greatly  renowned,  consist* 
log,  as  they  do,  of  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  pieces  of  the  true  cross,  thorns 
from  our  Saviour's  crown,  and  such  like. 
One  jaw-bone,  much  venerated  as  that  of 
a  renowned  sdnt,  and  peculiarly  distin- 
guished amidst  a  cart  load  of  other 
osseous  remains,  has  been  often  im- 
piously alleged,  seemingly  with  truth,  if 
the  evidence  of  our  senses  be  admitted,  to 
have  been  part  of  the  masticating  organs 
Of  a  large-sized  donkey!  Valencia, 
boweveri  has  always  been  pre-eminent 
for  her  adhesion  to  the  dicta  Of  the 
Chuicb,  for  which  she  was  at  one  time 
Kwarded  and  impoverished  by  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  grand  ^spec- 
tacles" in  the  course  of  the  year.  The 
fourteen  large  parish  churches,  and  the 
innumerable  chapels  of  this  city,  appear 
to  have  but  little  moral  influence  on 
the  people,  as  robbery  and  assassination 
were  said  to  be  alamiingly  common; 
and  treachery  and  every  species  of  deceit 
accounted  as  naught ;  so  that  of  them 
it  might  with  truth  be  said,— 

**  Hiey  smile,  «nd  marder  while  they  smile." 
The  national  love  for  fine  clothes  is  de- 
veloped more  in  Valencia,  than  any  other 
plaoe  I  had  been  in«  Little  miseraUe 
urchins  of  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age 
strutted  about  in  swallow-tailed  coats 
covered  with  brass  buttons,  and  over- 
shadowed with  hats  almost  as  tall  as 
thenkselves,  twfrling  canes,  and  smoking 
cigars,  looking  provokingly  like  the 
£uhionably  dressed  monkeys  Savoyards 
perch  on  the  tops  of  tlieir  asthmatic  or- 
gans. The  gallery  of  paintings  possessed 
by  the  city,  while  it  undoubtedly  contains 
a  great  deal  of  trash,  boasts  of  some  of  the 
**chef9  (T  ouvrA**  of  Juanes— the  Raphael 
of  Spain— together  with  some  of  the 
works  of  Ribalta,  Ribera,  E^pinosa,  Or- 


rantes,  Pontons,  and  Montfort.  Ribalta 
was  a  native  of  Valencia ;  and  many  of 
his  justly  prized  pieces  remain  to  adorn 
the  city.  The  two  paintings  known  as 
"St.  Thomas  de  ViUanueva,"  and  "El 
Beato  Ribera,"  both  in  the  cathedral, 
are  particularly  well  worthy  of  study  and 
admiration. 

Eighteen  ot  twenty  hotira'  sail  from 
Valencia  brought  us  to  the  oommercial 
eapital  of  Spain,  Barcelona,  where  trade 
is  reviving  under  the  only  influence  which 
appears  capable  of  arousing  the  Spaniards, 
— that  of  foreign  interoourse.  This  large 
and  splendid  city,  whose  teeming  popula- 
tion crowd  every  thoroughfare^  is  by  fiir 
the  most  advanced  in  commercial  vigour 
of  any  appertaining  to  Her  Most  Catholie 
Majesty.  To  a  port  filled  with  ships 
from  eveiy  land,  she  "adds  manufactures 
of  an  extensive  and  useful  description. 
Cotton,  silk,  velvet,  and  printing  works, 
shoot  their  tall  chimneys  into  the  air, 
and  encircle  the  city  with  their  busy 
tireless  engines.  By  the  way,  it  is  a 
curious  fact  as  connected  with  these 
manufactures,  that  in  the  fourteen  and 
fifteen  Centuries,  Barcelona  imported  wool 
from  England,  and  returned  it  again  to 
her  in  a  manufactured  form,— a  state  of 
things  just  the  opposite  of  that  which 
obtains  in  our  day. 

To  the  gay,  the  "Rambla"  affords  a 
retreat  of  endless  enjoyment ;  for  then, 
beneath  the  arched  trees,  and  to  the 
sound  of  martial  music,  '*all  the  world" 
of  Barcelona  promenade  at  a  stated  hour ; 
and  in  few  places  will  so  much  beauty 
be  encountered  in  so  short  a  space.  In 
the  theatres,  too,  the  beauty  and  fa- 
shion of  this  wealthy  city  is  seen  to  ad- 
vantage, for  they  are  great  supporters 
of  the  play.  One  of  the  theatres  is  the 
largest,  and,  I  may  add,  the  finest  In  the 
world,  being  considerably  more  capa- 
cious than  either  the  famons  St.  Carlo 
of  Naples,  or  La  Scala  of  Milan.  It  con- 
tains 6000  persons  sitting,  and  that  with 
an  amount  of  space  to  each,  unknown 
in  this  country.  It  is  fitted  up  in  the 
most  sumptuous  manner,  and  when  filled 
to  the  ceiling,  with  such  varieties  of 
costume  as  is  only  to  be  seen  in  a 
Spanish  theatre ;  and,  blazing  with  light, 
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it  prewnts  a  covp  tTail  not  freqaently 
Burpasted.    Near  the  "Audiancia,"  or 
judgment   hall,    is    "La   Flatiria,"   or 
street  of  siWersmiths,  where  the  hage 
ear»ring8  and   other   gaudy  ornaments 
yrom  hy  the  peasantry  of  Catalonia,  will 
amuse.    We  arrived  at  Barcelona,  un- 
fortunately, "just  in  time  to  he  too  late" 
for  the  great  feast  of  8t.  Antonia  Ahad, 
the  tutelar  of  the  lower  orders,  as  well 
as  of  all  quadmpedsr-pigs   heing  his 
especial  care.    The  moteteers,  mounted 
on  their  cattle,  go  in  solemn  proceuion 
round  the  cathedral,  with  the  "tortel," 
or  large  loaf,  hung  from  theur  saddle- 
hows.     Such  festivals  are  particularly 
relished  hy  the  inhahitants  of  this  gay 
city,  who  are  much  addicted  to  masks, 
and  the  like  "godless  merriments.**   The 
carnival  entertainments  were  on  the  tapis 
during  our  visit ;  and  we  inspected  the 
extensive  and  elegant  preparation  in  the 
"  Longa,**  or  Exchange,  for  the  celebra- 
tion, in  becoming  style,  of  the  great  **6a/ 
masque"  to  be  given  during  its  continu- 
ance. Full  swing  is  at  that  joyous  season 
given  to  every  species  of  merriment, — 
the  whole  population  appearing  to  have 
obtained  a  dispensation  from  common 
sense,  and   not  unfrequently  from  de- 
cency»  to  make  up  for  the  forced  ascet- 
icism to  be  observed  during  the  ensuing 
Lent.    In  few  places,  now-a-days — ^not 
even   excepting  Venice,  "the  pleasant 
place  of  all  festivity,"  where  the  policy 
of  late  years  has  vastly  curtailed  the 
ceremonies  of  the  carnival— is  this  an- 
cient festival  more  brilliantly  celebrated. 
There  is  one  other  feature  in  the  social 
life  of  the  Barcelonese  which  strikes  a 
stranger,  and  that  is,  the  splendour  of 
their   innumerable  "cafes,"  which  are 
incomparably  better  than  those  so  cele- 
brated on  the  Parisian  Boulevards.    In 
decorations,  everything  that  marble,  mir- 
rors, and  rich  hangings,  can  accomplish, 
has  been  lavishly  expended, — the  whole 
arranged  with  discriminating  taste.   The 
music  of  the  piano  and  harp  enlivens 
the  scene ;  while  dominoes  and  billiards, 
played  under  the  never-absent  stimulus 
of  a  cigar,  affords  never-tiring  amuse- 
ment to  the  frequenters.    Coffee  is  sup. 
plied  at  a  very  cheap  rate— much  below 


the  price  demanded  in  Franoe-omd  of  a 
delicacy  of  flavour  which  nothing  caa 
surpass.    We  entered  one  establishment, 
where  both  walls  and  roof  were  composed 
of  huge  mirrors ;  and  the  effect  produced 
when  it  was  illuminated  at  nighty  was 
really  dazzling.    The  caf(§  system,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  intro- 
duces into  the  domestic  polity  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  where  it 
has  obtained  a  footing,  an  element  of 
which  here  we  know  nothing ;  and,  like 
most  things,  I  apprehend   that  it  has 
its  good  effects,  as  well  as  thoae  evil 
ones  which  have  been  so  often  inveighed 
against.     Undoubtedly,  it  often  inter- 
feres with  the  sociality  of  the  domestic 
circle,  and  thereby  estranges  one  from 
the  many  happy  associations  and  kindly 
sympathies  of  "home,"  -together   with 
the  endless,  scarce  recognized,  but  ever 
watchful   influences,   which    home  un- 
questionably exerts;  and  in  so  far  the 
system  is  reprehensible:  but  I  am  per- 
suaded that  it  is  no  less  true  that  it  is 
the  means  of  keeping  many  of  the  more 
depraved  from  sinking  into  those  deptlis 
of  pollution,  of  which  we  have  so  many 
melancholy  examples,  at  all  hours,  in  our 
own  streets,  by  supplying  a  healthy  and 
comparatively  innocent  source  of  amuse- 
ment to  many  who  would  otherwise  seek 
in  the  pot-house  the  means  of  dissipating 
their  hours  of  idleness.    To  the  middle 
classes,  who,  generally  speaking,  have 
not  to  complain  of  a  dirty  and  uncom- 
fortable home,  there  may  be  some  risk ; 
but  to  the  working  man,  who  so  fre- 
quently has  nothing  to  look  forward  to, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  and  hard  day's  work, 
but  a  wretched  house— a  kennel  amidst 
the  dens  of  others— these  gay  and  cheer- 
ful resorts,  where,  for  a  trifle,  he  may 
enjoy  a  comfortable  cup  of  coffee,  a  chat 
with  his  "con/r^"  and  an  insight  into 
the  passing  events  of  the  day,  are  a  most 
blessed  resource,  and  one  which,  if  absent, 
would,  in  place  of  preventing  him  fVom 
spending  his  time  abroad,  only  force  him 
to  resort  to  more  obnoxious  places  of 
amusement.    Fully  convinced  as  I  am 
on  this  point,  I  would  he  rejoiced  to  see 
the   movement  for  establishing   coffee- 
houses for  the  working  classes  in  out 
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lugtt  tofwhs,  which  hav  of  late  been  so 
ably  begun,  carried  out  and  extended. 
MaJce  tfaeae  places  as  we  see  them 
abroad, — ^more  gay  and  more  attractiTe 
than  the  gin  palaces ;  supply  them  with 
erery  cmbdlishment;  gire  them  the  best 
music;  and  permit  their  frequenters  to 
hmve  games,  and  to  smoke  their  pipes; 
and  I  hare  every  faith  they  will  succeed 
in  their  aim,  when  respectability  and 
economy  are  seen  to  be  compatible  with 
the  one,  and  misery  and  destitution  to 
follow  on  the  other.  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  oft-repeated  assertion,  that  either  the 
geains  (as  they  term  it)  of  the  people,  or 
the  climate  of  our  country,  are  insuper- 
able obstacles  to  this  method  of  at  least 
modifying  the  evils  of  that  dreadful 
Bcourge  which  is  daily  sapping  the  found- 
ations of  our  country.  It  is,  at  least, 
worthy  of  a  trial. 

Barcelona  also  boasts  of  a  royal  palace, 
vhich  is,  however,  but  rarely  occupied. 
It  contains  the  usual  number  of  throne 
and  audience  chambers,  fine  cabinets, 
costly  tables  and  pictures,  but  nothing 
very  remarkable.  One  apartment,  hav- 
ing the  superscription,  **Donuu  Dei,** 
served  as  the  royal  chapel.  Here, 
tastefully  set  amidst  shells  and  moss, 
were  displayed  the  mortal  remains  of 
some  departed  saint,  whose  bones,  even 
to  the  most  minute  fragment,  were  ar- 
ranged in  the  most  effective  and  artistic 
manner,  in  a  glass  box,  close  by  the 
royal  oratory.  Pictures  were  not  suf- 
ficiently real  for  the  fastidious  taste  of 
the  queen  t 

A  visit  to  the  catliedral  will  well 
repay  the  traveller.  The  richness  of 
the  coloured  windows  is  unsurpassed  in 
Europe.  Both  in  design  and  in  varieties 
of  tints,  nothing  can  excel  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  these  specimens  of  glass  staining 
of  the  middle  ages ;  and  the  effect  they 
produce  on  the  interior  when  the  sun- 
beams come  streaming  in,  varied  and 
subdued  to  the  most  delicate  hues,  ex- 
ceeds anything  I  ever  saw  before  or 
since.  The  shrine  containing  the  mira- 
cle-working body  of  the  patrooess  of  the 
city,  8t.  Eulalia,  lies  below  the  high 
altar.  The'  feeling  of  hatred  so  long 
cherished  against  the  *'  infidel  Saracen,** 


suggested,  I  sappoae,  the  suspension  of 
the  large  model  of  the  Moor's  head  which 
hangs  in  the  transept. 

Barcelona,  like  most  of  the  large 
Spanish  towns,  has  many  proud  remin- 
isoences  of  the  past.  She  particularly 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  movement 
of  the  municipalities  against  the  aristo- 
cratic elements  at  the  breaking  up  of  the 
feudal  system  in  Europe.  At  one  time 
she  was  so  wealthy  and  powerful,  as  to 
raise  and  maintain,  for  a  considerable 
time,  an  army  against  the  king.  Her 
merchants,  uniting  with  those  of  the 
great  Italian  republics,  engaged  largely 
in  the  prosecution  of  trade,  and  enjoyed 
with  them  the  wealth  and  consideration 
which  in  those  days  so  largely  rewarded 
commercial  enterprise. 

"  H«r  daoghtera  had  th«lr  dowers 
From  spoilt  of  natiooi ;  and  the  exhanstleu  East 
Pour'd  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers. 
In  purple  was  she  robed ;  and  of  her  feast 
Monarchs  partook,  and  deemed  their  dignity 
iiicreaaed."..g 

Even  now,  amidst  the  bustle  of  the 
modern  city,  one  often  passes 

"  Ry  many  a  pile,  in  more  than  Eastern  pride. 
Of  old  the  realdenee  of  merchant  kinga.** 

In  the  middle  ages,  her  public  insti- 
tutions, more  especially  her  exchange, 
docks,  and  hospitals,  were  as  renowned 
all  over  Europe  as  she  was  envied  for  the 
fk«edom  of  those  municipal  institutions 
in  right  of  which  her  citizens  exercised 
all  the  privileges,  and  enjoyed  the  im- 
munities, of  an  independent  monarchy. 
The  almost  regal  pomp  of  her  ^  magni- 
ficos,"  or  counsellors,  was  the  wonder 
of  neighbouring  states;  for  neither  in 
Venice,  Genoa,  or  "queenly"  Florence, 
was  the  hauteur  of  the  merchant  chiefs 
of  the  middle  ages  carried  to  a  greater 
height.  The  first  banking  establishment 
attempted  in  Europe  was  founded  in 
Barcelona,  in  1401 ;  and  to  the  enter- 
prise and  intelligence  of  her  citizens,  wc 
owe  the  compilation,  from  the  usages  of 
nations,  of  the  first  code  of  maritime  hiw, 
—a  system  of  jurisprudence  which  con- 
tinued to  refnilatc,  for  long,  marine  affairs 
all  ofer  Europe. 
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But  it  is  not  merely  firom  the  field  of 
eommerdal  triamph  thftt  the  Barcelon- 
e«e  can  draw  their  historic  recollections. 
Within  her  walls  literature  reoeired 
among  her  first  encooragementa  on  its 
teaoscitatioa  in  Europe.  Here  it  was 
that  the  Troabadonrs  of  France  took 
reAige  od  their  expulsion  from  their 
native  ralleys;  and  that  the  Spanish 
poetSy  encouraged  hy  the  Floral  Aca- 
demy of  Toulouse — a  branch  of  which 
famous  institution  King  John  had  found* 
ed  among  them — brought  the  Proren- 
^al  verse  to  Its  greatest  perfection,  and 
March  and  Jordi  even  disputed  the  palm 
with  the  matchless  Petrarch.  Her  uni«' 
rersity,  too,  early  diffused  learning  among 
her  inhabitants,  and  did  much  for  the 
revival  of  literature  in  Europe.  In  more 
recent  times,  she  has  gloriously  distin- 
guished herself  by  her  struggles  against 
the  French.  Every  mountain  pass 
around  is  famous  for  some  deed  of  mar- 
tial daring  achieved  by  the  brave  Soma- 
tenes,  whose  deadly  mode  of  warfare 
was  so  destructive  to  the  enemies  of  their 
country.  The  impregnable  fortress  of 
Montjuich,  which  frowns  over  the  city, 
has  often  disj^uted  In  iron  accents  the 
advance  of  their  French  tyrants. 

Beyond  Barcelona,  the  scenery  of  the 
coast  is  truly  superb.  Losing  the  ezdn- 
sively  bold  and  sterile  features  which  it 
at  one  time  assumed,  it  combines,  as  much 
as  any  coast  I  have  ever  aeen,  the  ele- 
ments of  the  grand  and  beautlfnL  v  The 
luxuriant  cultivation  of  the  plain  is  in 
few  places  more  happily  Mended  with 
the  more  stirring  and  exalted  beauty  of 
mountain  scenery.  The  mountain  ridges 
are  broken  into  bold  and  varied  outlines. 
Sometimes  ascending  in  picturesque 
aiguilles,  inaccessible  from  their  precipi- 
tous and  rocky  sides,  and  again  round- 
ed off  hito  smooth  purple  eminences, 
sprinkled  here  and  there  with  the  white 
walls  of  shepherds'  cottages.  Frequent 
mountain  spurs  approach  the  sea-coast ; 
and  on  their  craggy  sides,  or  In  the  shel- 
tered clifts  of  their  rocks,  the  "gray  but 
leafy  wnlls"  of  ancient  strongholds  not 
unfreqnently  stand — patriarchs  in  the 
isnd,  they  speak  in  tottering  accents  of  a 
departed  race— their  silence  and  deser- 


tion touching  the  heart  with  flw  i 
memories  of  the  olden  time*    Oft^  loo^ 

**  Tb«  wild  roeks,  thtped  astliey  had  turrels 
bten 
In  mockai7  of  man's  art," 

deceived  the  eye,  and  pnrionged  tiie  fisel** 
lag*  Vilh^^s  presiding  over  smooth 
pebUf  bays,  where  we  might  auppoae 
*'the  weaiy  watee  retire  to  gleam  at 
reat,"  so  sweet  and  lovely  were  tb^ ;  or, 
perohed  on  bold,  overhanging  promen- 
torles,  against  which  the  wintry  galea 
must  beat  at  times  with  thundering  da* 
mour.  Olive,  orange,  and  lemon  groves, 
with  large  vineyards,  spread  in  ghiwiog 
beauty  along  the  seaboard,  and  IHnge 
the  mountains  with  their  rich  and 
beauteous  luxuriance.  Now  and  tlien, 
through  talleys  which  cleft  the  neater 
range,  we  caught  distant  glimpses  of 
chains  of  inland  mountains,  whose  rug* 
ged  outlines  were  seen,  one  behind  the 
other,  far  into  the  interior,  reflecting,  in 
oft-repeated  flashes,  the  sun's  beama 
from  their  rocky  precipices.  On  pasa- 
ing  the  part  of  the  coast  where  the 
Pyrenees  debouch  on  the  sea,  we  had  a 
floe  view  of  their  lofty  and  glittering 
pinnacles.  Qlistening  ice  covered  their 
**  snowy  scalps,"  which,  leavmg  the  ele- 
vated plateau  fh>m  whkh  they  appeared 
to  spring,  reared  themselves  in  barren 
grandeur  high  against  the  sky. 

In  crossing  the  Qulf  of  Lyons,  Ire  ex- 
pected to  encounter  one  of  those  galea 
for  which  it  has  obtained  a  repute  little 
inferior  to  ^  tBa  Bay ;"  but  we  were  for- 
tunately disappointed,  as  we  arrived  in 
Marseilles  amidst  the  old  world  of  com- 
monplacea  without  accident. 

During  our  whole  voyage,  we  had  been 
moat  fortunate  in  weather.  By  day,  we 
sailed  on  a  smooth  sea,  and  beneath  a 
cloudless  sun ;  and  at  night,  the  unri- 
valled beauty  of  the  sky  enabled  us  to 
pass  many  a  pleasant  hour  watching  the 
shadowa  as  they  lengthened  over  the 
mountains  and  along  the  aea,  as 

••  Repentant  day 
Freed  with  his  dying  hand  the  pOM  sfara 
He  held  imprtsonsd  aince  hia  yoong  hot  dawn.** 

Silently  eaeh  gleaming  sentinel  took  hia 
appointed  place, — ^the  pioneerof  a  mighty 
hoet.    Only  for  a  moment  he  stood  alone } 
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lor  oat  of  the  hazy  distanoe  came  his 
ready  ooturades,  their  glancing  oolumns 
at  flnt  bat  dimly  teen,  but  loon  nearer, 
and  in  ikst  increasing  numbers  they  ad- 
vanced, till  he  was  lost  amidst  a  count- 
less crowd 

"  Befembliiig  nearcft  maiei  Intricmta, 
EoecntricinterTolved.  yet  regolitf, 
Thai  most,  when  moit  irregular  they  seem." 

Deeper  and  farther  into  space  the  eye 
leemed  to  travel,  than  where  our  north- 
em  fogs  obscure  the  vision,  and  appear 
to  extend  the  distance.  Beyond  and 
between  •*  the  immortal  lights,"  the  sight 
could  stretch  on  to  other  burning  spheres 
which  twinkled  and  shone  fkr  into 
those  unknown  and  azure  depths  where 
the  wearied  vision  saw  no  end;  but, 
unable  to  distinguish  individual  orbs, 
lost  itself  in  a  golden  mist — but  where 
the  traces  of  the  Almighty's  presence 
were  no  less  evidently  marked  in  shin- 
ing footprints  —  impressing  yet  more 
powerAilIy  on  the  mind  a  sense,  that  to 
Hu  all-glorious  name 

**  TUe  gleeniBf  wilderaew  of  aaoa  and  worlds 
It  an  eternal  and  triumphant  hymn." 

I  have  hitherto  purposely  omitted  all 
mention  of  our  ship  and  company,  though 
to  close  these  random  ''notes*'  of  our 
▼oysge  without  a  reference  to  much  that 
WM  so  very  characteristio  of  the  people 
we  were  among,  would  be  an  unpardon- 
able neglect. 

The  ship  was  passable  in  herself,  per- 
haps having  a  shade  of  the  craay  and 
cranky  ia  her  ancient  beams,  which 
caused  her  to  sigh  and  groan  when 
teased  by  the  angry  wind ;  however  she 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  goodly  craft:  but  a 
more  curious,  unsailor-like  crew  than  that 
to  whose  care  she  was  intrusted,  cannot 
be  pictured.  First  of  all,  in  place  of 
their  being  dressed  in  some  of  the  usual 
rigs  of  a  sailor,  one  would  appear  habit- 
ed in  a  broad- cloth  paletot  of  the  most 
fashionable  cut ;  another  in  a  long-tailed, 
though  somewhat  worn  dress- coat;  while 
a  third  would  figure  in  a  low-crowned, 
broad-brimmed,  long-haired  hat,  secured 
imder  his  chin  by  a  handkerchief  taken 
over  the  crown,  and  with  every  one 
of  its  bng-hairs  standing  out  with  an 


alarming  individoality,  as  if  the  man  or 
his  hat  had  got  a  dreadful  frighL  Ko 
look-out  was  kept ;  but  the  long  acquaint- 
ance of  the  old  ship  with  the  coast,  and 
the  personal  experience  she  may  be  sup* 
posed  to  have  gained  from  having  beat 
her  nose  against  every  accessible  rock 
between  Gibraltar  and  Marseilles,  were 
trusted  to  keep  us  right.  If  boats  got 
under  her  bow,  it  was  their  own  look-out, 
and  they  might»  like  an  ill-behaved  boy, 
endure  the  consequences.  Again,  the 
discipline  was  so  very  different  from 
that  of  an  English  ship.  The  mate 
would  sit  astride  on  the  taffirail,  smoking  a 
cigar;  while  the  captain  pulled  at  a  rope 
to  the  air  of  a  fashionable  polka.  Almost 
every  evening  the  fat  cook,  who  was  a 
noted  tenor,  would  come  aft,  and,  throw- 
ing his  greasy  arm  round  the  neck  of  a 
passenger,  continue  for  hours  singing 
some  of  the  popular  operas ;  while  the 
long  dirty  beards  and  moustache  of  all 
were  anything  but  ship-shape.  The  only 
telescope  they  possessed  was  an  opera 
glass ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  steamer 
was  delayed  eight  hours  in  a  port  to 
allow  us  all  to  go  to  the  theatre  1  The 
passengers  were  not  of  the  most  choice 
in  the  world — ^not  such  as  one  would 
voluntarilj^  select  as  companions — ^being 
chiefly  composed  of  bagmen,  a  class  of  men 
generally  disagreeable  in  every  country 
but  in  France,  being  the  concentration  and 
personification  of  every  kind  of  snobbish- 
ness. Dressed  in  wide  greatcoats,  with 
hoods  over  heads,  already  closely  enclosed 
in  hairy  travelling  caps,  they  ate,  drank, 
sang,  smoked,  and  spat,  day  after  day,— 
the  only  thing  they  appeared  not  to  do, 
being  to  wash  and  brush  themselves,  so 
that  any  or  all  of  them  might  have  sat 
impromptu  to  personify  a  deity  of  that 
widespread  tribe,  known  as  "  the  great 
unwashed,"  or  '*  the  great  unbrusbed. " 
However,  it  may  be  some  excuse  for  their 
negligence,  that  washing  was,  in  our 
steamer,  as  it  is  all  over  the  Continent, 
no  very  easy  matter ;  in  fact,  a  proceed- 
ing which,  in  order  to  its  satisfaetoij 
accomplishment,  required  a  very  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  laws  of  hydro- 
sUtics;  for  the  basins,  as  Albert  Smith 
has  said,  resembled  small  pudding  dishea. 
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and  the  ewers  moderate  sized  cream 
pots,  80  that  the  note  alone  could  at  a 
time  be  accommodated ;  and  the  chances 
were,  that  if  you  spilt  much  at  each 
splash,  you  would  be  soon  left  minus  fluid 
to  continue  your  ablutions.  All  day  and 
night  (for  darkness  and  bed-dotbes  were 
no  hindrance)  the  cabin  was  clouded 
with  tobacco  smoke.  Eating,  speaking, 
and  sleeping,  they  seemed  ever  smoking. 
It  has  often  struck  me  as  curious,  that 
while  no  one  sign-board  more  frequently 
meets  the  eye  in  Spain,  and  no  one  pro- 
fl^ssion  (for  in  Spain  it  is  a  profession, 
and  one  of  no  mean  pretensions)  appears 
more  prosperous  than  that  of  a  barber, 
yet,  nevertheless,  throughout  the  whole 
population,  there  should  be  so  little 
shaving  done,  or  rather,  that  so  much 
shaving  still  remains  to  do.  The  only 
plausible  hypothesis  I  can  suggest  is, 
that  the  good  cultivation  provided  may 
have  tended,  in  the  course  of  time,  to 
improve  the  crop  to  that  marvellous  steto 
of  perfection  that  we  now  see  it  in.  The 
whole  conversation,  day  by  day,  con- 
sisted  in  the  French  insisting  on  the 
possibility  of  expelling  the  British  from 
Gibraltar,  and  expressing  their  astonish- 
ment, in  no  measured  terms,  that  the 
Spaniards  pennitted  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  nation  in  a  stronghold  which  so 
manifestly  should  belong  to  the  Spanish 
crown.  To  all  this  the  Spaniards  angrily 
retorted,  and  declared  their  conviction, 
that,  so  long  as  the  British  commanded 
the  sea,  neither  the  French,  or  any  other 
nation,  could  capture  '*  the  Bock ;"  and 
one  young  Spanish  ofllcer  did  not  scruple 


to  tell  them  plainly,  that  if  the  Fkendi 
nation  would  mind  their  own  aiBur%  and 
not  meddle  with  Spanish  ones,  it  would 
vastly  tend  to  the  good  of  the  Pen- 
insula. After  many  days'  contest,  and 
after  they  had  had  all  their  suggestions 
shewn  to  be  absurd,  the  Bagmen  ultim- 
ately agreed,  to  their  own  satisfaction  at 
least,  on  the  practicability  of  introducing 
an  army  within  the  fortifications  bj 
means  of  baloons  I 

Notwithstanding  such  petty  drawbacks, 
which  were  soon  forgot,  our  voyage  was, 
at  the  time  of  ite  continuance,  and  much 
more  so  now  in  retrospective,  a  source 
of  much  pleasure,  and  no  little  profit. 

M. 


THE  HAPFT  LIFE. 
How  happj  it  ht  bom  aod  taoKht 
That  urveth  not  anotb«r1i  will ; 
Wh(vM  armoar  U  hia  honeet  thonghta 
And  simple  truth  bit  utmoat  Bkill ; 
"Whose  paatlona  not  hit  ntastera  are, 
WhoM  ionl  la  itill  prepared  for  death. 
Untied  onto  the  worldly  care 
Of  public  fkme*  or  private  breath. 
Who  enviea  none  that  chance  doth  raiao ; 
Or  Tice  who  nerer  understood. 
How  deepest  wounds  are  given  by  pralaa. 
Nor  rulea  of  state,  but  rules  of  good. 
Who  hath  his  Ufb  f^om  mmourt  tned  ; 
Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat ; 
Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed. 
Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great. 
Who  God  doth  late  and  earty  pray 
More  of  Hia  grace  than  gifta  to  lend; 
And  entertains'the  harmless  day 
With  a  religious  book  or  friend. 
This  man  ia  freed  from  scrr&e  bands 
Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  &11 ; 
Lord  of  himself,  tho*  not  of  lands ; 
And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all  I 

Bin  UaaaT  Worroa.    (IflV.) 


FAMILIAR  LBTTSBS  TO  THOSE  WHO  DESIRE  TO  LABOUR  IN 
GOD'S  KINGDOM. 

Second  Sskibs— No.  III.* 

"  Where  there  ia  «  will  there  is  «  way.** 

under  three  heads.     Eaeh  morning  to 
consider  what,— 


Ih  my  last  letter,  I  said  I  had  fonnd  it  of 
use  to  divide  my  own  time  for  each  day 


•  TUm letter maifUpauedoverkif  an^imewhoee 
duiin  are  eo  imperative  and  pree^ng  om  to  eauee 
their  Ume  to  he  paeked,  amd  eloeelp  packed,  nof  onfy 
without  ^ort  todoeo,  butuyithmUpower  toprevent 
U.  if  tftcy  would.  Such  do  not  require  my  homefy 
haiie,  wMeh  are  only  mMmt>br  potmg  begimnere  to 
the  art  o/mtanofftng  time. 


I.  Things  mnst  he  done  to-day,  or  oo^ 
at  all; 

II.  Things  that  most  be  done  womtdmy 
soon :  therefore,  if  possible,  to-day ; 

III.  Things  which  ought  to  be,  or  mmy 
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bt,  doM  Bonie  time  or  othert  therefore, 
whjf  not  begin  them  to>day  if  there  is 
time? 

I.  Thiags  which  must  be  done  each 
dA7 — this  very  day — or  not  at  all. 

(l.)  The  daties  that  (kll  oatorall/  each 
day  to  each  person  in  her  owi^  peculiar 
position  in  life,  (whether  wife,  mother, 
daughter,  sister,  neighbour,  friend,  mis- 
tress, servant,  teacher,}  must  obyiously 
be  done  as  regularly  aa  the  sun  arises 
each  day,  or  they  can  no  more  be  over- 
taken next  day,  if  left  undone,  than  can 
the  sunshine  be  recovered  for  use  or  en- 
joyment by  one  who  had  shut  it  out  the 
day  before,  and  slept  through  it.  So 
obvious  are  these  domestic  duties,  I  say, 
that,  miless  it  were  that  they  are  neg- 
lect^, they  need  hardly  be  dwelt  on. 
If  a  mother  left  her  household  unfed, 
undothed,  untaught,  uncorrected,  un- 
blest  to-day,  no  sophistry,  no  self-delu- 
aion,  could  persuade  her  that  her  perform- 
ance of  these  duties  to-morrow  would 
make  up  for  the  neglect  of  them  to-day. 
Then,  again,  I  am  not  writing  to  her 
whose  obvious  and  natural  duties  are  so 
numerous  and  pressing  as  properly  to 
require  all  her  time.  ▲  mother  with  a 
lai^  young  family— a  daughter  whose 
parents  require  her  to  be  eyes,  hands, 
feet,  to  them  at  all  times.  One  who  must 
work  for  her  maintenance  either  by  her 
head  or  her  hands,  fh>m  morning  to 
night— aye,  and  from  night  to  morning. 
None  of  these  may  ever  be  able  to  get 
beyond  this  very  first  division  in  my  list. 
I  am  writing — aa  I  have  often  said  before 
in  these  letters— to  those  women  whose 
duties  are  not,  as  the  saying  goes,  laid  to 
their  hands,  but  left  veiy  much  to  their 
own  choosing. 

Therefore,  after  the  more  immediate 
duties  to  one's  family,  which  should  be 
taken  for  granted,  there  are, — 

(2.)  Duties  owing  to-day  to  other  re* 
lationa — to  the  Churoh— to  business — to 
society — to  philanthropy — to  charity. 
These  include,  not  only  church  and  school 
meetings,  but  friendly  visits  and  offices 
of  kindness  called  for  to-day  in  a  way 
they  cannot,  or  may  not,  be  called  for 
to-momw.  A  fHend  only  in  town  for 
to-day  to  go  to  meet.  Letters  and  notes 
requiring  an  answer  to-day.  Visits 
or  letters  of  condolence  or  congratulation 
which  would  be  too  late  for  the  occasion 
to-morrow,  or  too  late  to  be  received  as 
sympathy,  readily  and  cheerfully  tender, 
ed.  A  message  to  go  and  see  a  person 
very  ill,— such  a  message  cannot  he  dis- 
regarded without  risk  of  after  remorse 
and  unspeakable  self-reproach.  Never 
can  I  forget  one  instance  of  my  own 
neglect  of  such  a  sick  call,  and  the  soand. 


Uke  a  knell,  with  which  I  heard,  •*  She  U 
deadr'  when  I  did  go  to  inquire.  It 
haunted  me  for  months,  particularly 
when  I  heard  that  the  person  had  been 
longing  to  see  me,  and  had  had  no  one 
else  near  her  to  care  for  her  soul.  Var- 
ious must  be  the  duties  of  each  day, 
varying  with  each  one's  opportunities. 
A  little  sister's  lessons  for  school  to  be 
helped ;  a  brother's  gloves  to  be  mended, 
or  paper  to  be  copied.  I  envy  not  the 
sister  who  has  to  answer.  No,  when  the 
question  is  asked  to-morrow  morning: 
'•IsthatfioUhed?"* 

II.  Things  which  must  be  done  some 
day  soon,  therefore  to-day  if  possible. 

(I.)  Best  and  relaxation  after  the  im« 
perative  duties  of  to-day,  if  these  have 
been  arduous.  Nature  will  exact  a  rest 
some  day  soon:  therefore  take  it  to-day, 
if  possible,  before  overstrained  faculties 
render  it  inoperative. 

(2.)  Some  object  that  is  on  hand  which 
must  be  finished  by  a  particular  day, 
therefore  begin  or  go  on  with  it  at  spare 
moments  to-day.  Such  as  having  a  class 
to  attend  ourselves  in  a  few  days,  or  to 
hold  for  the  instruction  of  any  young 
people ;  and,  as  preparation,  we  have  to 
"  read  up  "  the  subject  fixed  on.  Make 
a  beginning  to-day.  Look  out  the  books 
and  authorities  which  must  be  consulted 
and  collated.  Glance  over  them.  Make 
a  note  of  the  extracts  required  for  our 
purpose,  and  keep  a  little  note-book  and 
pencil  always  in  our  pocket,  for  marking 
down  thoughts  of  explanation  as  they 
arise  at  odd  moments, — when  we  are 
waiting  for  meals ;  to  go  out ;  or  for  some 
one  to  keep  an  appointment,  &c^  6c 
Out  of  such  spare  moments  that  other 
people  allow  to  run  to  seed,  I  know  a  Udy 
who  fills  up  whole  boxes  full  of  Dorcas 
garments,  and  another,  in  these  odd  mo- 
ments, writes  all  such  articles  for  peri- 
odicals, or  lessons  for  classes,  as  have  to 
be  done  "  out  of  her  own  head."  Or,  sup- 
pose  we  have  to  finish  a  book  or  pattern 
soon  that  we  have  the  loan  of.  Try  and 
finish  it  to-day,  so  that  it  may  be  return- 
ed all  the  sooner— (a  monstrous  relief  to 
some  minds  I) 

(3.)  A  search  has  to  be  made  some  dar 
for  some  papers,  either  our  own  or  other^a 
property,  in  our  "  big  desk."  Do  it  to* 
day  if  you  can,  and  have  done  with  it. 
Veiy  likely,  also,  the  said  desk  may  not 
be  in  a  very  normal  condition,  and  may 
be  sorely  in  want  of  '*  redding  up  "  itselfl 
(Oh I  the  nightmare  of  the  ideal  Good 
mend,  I  pity  you  from  my  heart  and 
bitter  experience.)   Large  is  the  waste 

*  I  do  not  namo  m  parent  roqnlrfaif  moh  oOcm, 
■a  oompUsneo  in  thst  cuo  admits  of  no  qoao. 
tion. 
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of  time  and  temper  cost  by  its  being  in 
this  state  of  chaos  every  time  we  attempt 
to  extricate  any  one  needed  paper  out  of 
it.  Let  such  a  condition  of  mind  and 
property  go  on  no  longer  than  to-day,  if 
possible.  The  dead  weight  that  such  a 
setting  in  order  will  take  off  your  mind 
will  surprise  you,  it  will  be  so  refreshing. 

(4.)  A  letter  must  be  written  against  a 
foreign  post  day,  (writing  on  foreign 
paper  is  such  a  disagreeable  necessity!) 
Begin  it  to-day.  There  is  the  parish 
school  to  Tisit,  or  district  to  go  through 
this  week,  before  I  give  in  my  report. 
Let  me  begin  to-day.  A  sick  (though 
not  dying)  or  distressed  person  sent 
for  a  visit  as  soon  as  convenient.  It 
ouglit  to  be  convenient  to  me  to-day, 
if  I  have  time  and  health.  Nay,  I  will 
include  in  this  list  a  visit  of  pleasure. 
I  promised  to  go  a  little  way  into  the 
country  to  see  a  friend  some  day.  Why 
not  give  myself  the  pleasure  to-day,  if  I 
have  time?  (Young  and  busy  Christ- 
ians, do  not  be  suspicious  of  aroall  plea- 
sures, as  if  your  Lord  and  Master  grudged 
you  them.)  I  knew  a  physician  who  said 
this  to  himself  one  morning  as  he  rose : 
*'  I  promised  to  pay  a  friendly  visit  to  a 
late  patient,  now  convalescent,  some  day  : 
I  can  go  to-day,  and  will  go."  He  obeyed 
this  impulse,  and  found  his  friendly  visit 
changed  by  sad  necessity  into  an  urgently 
professional  one.  His  friend  had  been 
suddenly  seized  with  death  half-an-hour 
only  before  he  arrived,  (and  he  had  made 
a  long  drive  of  two  hours),  and  the  re- 
lief to  the  family  was  immense  at  so 
unexpectedly  getting  the  best  advice. 

I  promised  some  day  to  go  and  seek  out 
an  old  pensioner  in  a  new  dwelling.  I  put 
off;  and  when  I  went  was  told,  "  He  is 
gone."  "  Gone !  gone  where  ?**  "  /  do*nt 
knowt  ma'am  ;  but  he  is  dead !" 

III.  Things  which  ought  to  be,  or  may 
be,  done  some  time  or  other:  therefore, if 
time  permits,  why  not  begin  to-day  ? 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  enlarge 
our  subjects  under  this  head ;  they  are 
much  the  same  as  the  last,  only  lengthen- 
ed out,  admitting  a  wider  range,  and  re- 
quiring a  less  strict  compliance.  Seldom 
imperative,— chiefly  optional ;  such  as  a 
study  or  occupation  or  visit,  which  it 
miglit  be  very  improving  or  desirable  to 
undertake,  if  there  is  time,  but  which 
time,  in  the  life  of  a  labouring  Christian, 
can  seldom  be  contrived.  Such  bright 
objects  in  the  distance  too  often,  alas! 
subside  into  a  mirage  that  vanishes  ere 
we  can  come  up  to  it  or  grasp  it.  An  old 
companion  has  come  to  the  neighbour- 
hood (who  has  DO  other  claim  than  liaving 
been  once  a  companion.)  I  should  lUu  to 
renew  this  acquaintance^  but  as  itis  a  pure 


pleasure,  it  may  be  dispensed  with.  To 
attend  a  coarse  of  scientific  lectures  this 
winter  would  brighten  up  my  jaded, 
work-day-world  plodding  intellecta.  Butt 
when  the  time  comes,  the  money  and 
time  cannot  be  spared  from  purposes  of 
less  personal  indulgence.  I  would  fain 
make  a  better  copy  of  that  friend's  like- 
ness for  her  family  than  the  one  I  did,  if 
I  had  time.  I  promised  to  write  a  letter 
to  her  son  for  that  old  woman  some  day. 
1 1  will  do  it  to-day.  A  neighbour's  scbool 
I  promised  to  look  in  upon  some  day,  if  I 
coald.  I  can  to-day;  so  let  me  go.  Some 
old  reviews  I  want  to  read  back,  sooie 
statistical  or  tabular  paper,  it  would  be 
useful  for  me  to  draw  up  and  keep  by 
me,  if  possible.  A  counterpane  for  that 
old  lady,  or  warm  soft  boots,  would 
please  her  highly,  if  I  could  ever  hope  to 
finish  knitting  them.  Well,  I  will  begm 
the  work  to-day,  at  any  rate.  Then 
there  is  that  particular  mission  I  have 
only  heard  of  by  snatches,  and  often 
wished  to  enlarge  my  information  of, 
and  interest  in, — I  will  begin  and  read 
about  it  to-day.  The  ladies  of  the  Work 
Society,  or  of  the  "  Lending  Library  for 
the  Poor,"  have  often  said  they  had  work 
to  cut  out  they  would  like  to  be  helped 
in,  or  tracts  to  cover  and  stitch, — I  have 
time  this  week ;  I  will  go  to-day  to  some  of 
them,  and  offer  help.  Nay,  nearer  home, 
I  remember  hearing  my  mother  say,  that 
that  set  of  fine  table-cloths  lying  by 
wanted  finer  darning  some  time  thia 
winter,  than  the  maids  can  give  them, — 
I  will  begin  them  to-day,  while  I've  time. 
My  father  said  he  iranted  a  new  catalogue 
of  his  library  taken  before  we  go  out 
of  town ;  it  will  be  a  long  job,— I  had 
better  begin  it  to-day. 

And  now,  having  nearly  ended  my 
list,  I  would  say  to  my  young  frienda, 
that,  as  far  as  mere  discipline  of  mind 
and  habit  is  concerned,  the  value  ia 
very  great  of  having  tome  ont  thing  to 
do  €uery  day  that  mutt  be  done.  How- 
ever common-place,  however  uninter- 
esting, the  duty— the  performance  of 
it  will,  by  the  assisting  grace  of  God, 
bring  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  afterwards, 
which  no  day  spent  in  entirely  following 
our  impulses,  can  ever  bring. 

Let  it  not  be  said :  <'  Some  of  these 
things  are  kind  things  to  be  done,  to  be 
sure,  but  there  is  no  necessity  laid  on  ua 
to  do  them."  By  siich  reasoning,  almost 
all  social  duties  might  be  left  undone.  A 
man  is  free,  most  certainly,  to  lead  a  life 
useless  to  himself,  or  every  one ;  but  be 
cannot  do  it  without  committing  a  moral 
suicide — nay,  without  incurring  the  pen* 
alty  due  to  a  crime  capital  in  God's  sight: 
''  To  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and 
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doeth  it  not»  to  him  it  is  sin.**  It  is 
thought  qoixotic  and  supererogatorj  for 
ladies  to  busy  and  fatigue  themselves 
ahout  occupations  like  some  of  those  in 
my  list,  and  such  is  the  w«y  they  are  often 
praised — "damned  with  faint  praise,**  as 
the  poet  says ;  or  the  fatigue  they  never 
gi^^ge*  pitied  with  wondering,  if  not  re- 
proachful pity:  "Why  should  you  so 
fstigue  yourself  about  other  people's 
troubles  and  concerns  ?  There  Is  no  call 
on  you  to  do  so;"  and  thus  the  sweet 
ooDsdottsness  of  the  strength  and  support 
to  be  expected  in  doing  a  tiling  because 
it  is  a  DUTT,  the  sneering  world  would 
fain  try  to  rob  the  Christian  labourer  of.* 
But  you  who  own  no  law  but  your  own 
ease  and  pleasure,  know  that  you  are 
living  without  law,  and  without  God  in 
the  world.  **  His  commandment  is  exceed- 
ing broad."  There  is  a  law  even  about 
those  philanthropic  doings  you  think 
quixotic — btbn  the  law  of  kindness. 
(Proverbs  xxxi.)— **  Look  not  every  man 
OD  his  own  things,  but  also  on  the  things 
of  others," — and  why?  Because  "even 
Jesus  pleased  not  himself^  "  but  bore  the 
infirmities  of  the  weak,*'  and  because  it 
is  a  characteristic  only  of  those  who,  not 
hariog  the  spirit  of  Christ,  are  none  of 
His— that  they  "  all  seek  their  own,  and 
not  the  things  of  Christ  Jesus.*'  "  You 
choose  to  do  these  things  which  take  up 
all  your  time  and  strength ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  tou  know  why  you  should.** 
Wb  deny  that  the  Christian  has  chosen 


these  walks  of  usefulness  for  him* 
self;  but  it  is  because  Jesus  has  first 
"chosen  him  and  ordained  him  that  he 
should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit,**  and  that 
not  by  fits  and  caprice,  but  "  that  your 
fruit  should  remain.**  Yes,  the  Christ- 
ian's strength  and  comfort  is,  that  lie 
"  was  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works,  and  foreordained  that  he  should 
walk  in  them  '*  as  much  as  it  was  fore- 
ordained he  should  walk  with  God  in 
heavenly  meditation  and  spiritual  mind* 
edness.  When  Christ  "went  to  a  far 
country,  to  receive  unto  himself  a  king- 
dom, and  to  return,**  it  is  said,  "  He  left 
unto  every  man  his  work.**  He  left  every 
man  the  talent  of  opportunity  to  be 
traded  with  and  increased  by  use.  The 
Christian  woman's  call  to  work  Ik  her 
opportunity,  and  the  doors  set  open  be- 
fore her:  and  the  only  limit  of  her  use- 
fulness, is  the  limit  God  has  set  on  her 
powers  and  her  opportunities.  "  What- 
soever thine  hand  flndeth  to  do.**  .  .  . 
What  then?  Do  it,  or  leave  it  un- 
done, just  as  you  choose— it  is  a  matter 
of  taste?  No;  but  "do  it  with  all  thy 
might" — and  why  ?  Because  the  time  is 
coming  in  the  grave  where  there  is  no 
work  or  device^  when  remembrance  of 
idleness  will  be  remembrance  of  sin — and 
sin  is  the  sting  of  death :  of  a  law  of 
kindness  broken — ^and  the  strength  of  sin 
is  the  law. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  L. 


THOUGHTS  ON  SABBATH  SCHOOLS. 

PabtL 

Tbk  Connexion  bitwkbn  the  Cbuboh  and  the  Sabbath  Sobool. 

**  Then  H«xek1ah  comnianded  to  prepare  ehamben  in  the  home  of  the  Lord :  and  they  prepared 
tbef^"— **  To  give  to  their  brethieo  bj  ooarMi,  as  weU  to  the  great  aa  to  the  tmaU ;  besides  their 
genealogy  ^  mtlw,  from  three  yean  old  and  upward,  eren  unto  every  one  that  entereth  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  hia  doily  portion  for  their  service  in  their  charges,  according  to  their  courses. 
~2  Chbox.  xzxi.  11, 19, 16. 


Thb  time  has  gone  past  when  a  portion 
of  our  Church  looked  coldly,  if  not  with 
unfavourable  and  suspicious  eye,  on  the 
Sabbath  school.  We  must  not,  however, 
judge  uncharitobly  of  those  who  so 
thought  and  acted,  or  impute  to  them 
motiTes  which  they  did  not  themselves 


*  Who  would  '*  spend  and  be  spent,"  merely 
to  follow  a  whim,  a  bobby,  a  caprice  ?  No  *,  —in 
all  these  occupations  the  Christian  woman  re. 
cognisM  a  law  inwrought  Into  her  very  being  aa 
a  «hlld  t>om  from  above,>-name]y.  that "  no  man 
livethtohiffiseif." 


STOW,  if  they  did  not  disclaim.  It  may  have 
been  with  many  of  them  that  there  was 
no  latent  hostility  to  Gospel  teaching,  or 
the  godly  upbringing  of  the  young,  but  a 
well-grounded  conviction  that  this  duty, 
in  the  Jirtt  place,  devolved  on  Christian 
parents ;  and  that  the  best  and  most  ap- 
propriate Sabbath  school  was  the  family 
hearth ;  and  the  best  of  human  instru- 
mentality, the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
Assembly  Catechisms,  taught  ihnn  a 
father's  mouth.    This  is  doubtless  a  dn^ 
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which  no  parent  can  perform  bj  jnwry  / 
bat  it  IS  nevertheless  one  in  the  per- 
formance of  which  the  best  of  parents 
may  have  his  hands  strengthened,  and 
his  worlc  made  easier,  hj  well-adapted 
anxiliaries.  Perhaps  some  of  the  object- 
ors might  hsTe  undefined  jealousy  of  lay 
teaching  in  the  province  of  religion. 
Others  might  fear  that  the  ttcular  might 
predominate  over  the  rdigums  element  in 
the  instructions  given ;  and  that  the 
children  might  cany  more  of  the  week- 
day school  into  that  of  the  Sabbath,  than 
of  the  latter  into  the  former.  But  we 
have  reason  for  gratitude  to  the  Groat 
Teacher,  that,  in  this  respect,  the  Sabbath 
school  of  Scotland  has  ever  stood  out  in 
bold  and  holy  contrast  with  the  Sunday 
school  of  England ;  and  that  the  sacred 
liours  of  the  Scotch  Sabbath  school  have 
been  devoted  to  the  same  object  as  the 
hours  of  the  sanctuary,-^  the  teaching  of 
the  Qospel  of  God's  Son.  This  class  of 
objectors,  at  one  time  formidable,  bat! 
losing  strength  every  successive  year, 
had  tarried  behind  the  age.  They  had 
not  heeded  the  slow,  silent,  but  sure  ad- 1 
vances  of  the  tide  of  population,  with  its  . 
large  masses  drained  from  the  rural  dis-  • 
tricts,  and  collected  in  the  mighty  reaer-  j 
voirs  of  great  towns,  and  there  mingled 
with  the  muddy  and  bitter  waters  of  sin 
and  vice.  These  grave  seniors  of  the 
age,  seated  in  their  qoiet  study  in  the 
country,  and  doing  to  the  best  of  their 
abilities  their  duty  to  their  children  and 
domestics,  with  a  blind  charity  supposed 
that  all  others  in  this  Christian  country 
were  alike  alive  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
equal^  aotlva  in  its  discharge.  They 
knew  their  little  flocks  of  hwidreds,  and 
did  their  best  to  attend  to  their  early  cul- 
ture and  more  advanced  progress  in 
divine  life.  They  knew  very  little  of  the 
world  beyond  their  parish  or  the  seat  of 
their  presbytery.  They  knew  nothing  of 
the  large  manufacturing  towns  which 
had  been  rapidly  superinduced  upon  the 
rural  village^  and  the  large  parishes— dot- 
ted with  many  large  villages  of  industry-— 
recently  sprung  into  existence,  where,  as 
if  in  mockery  of  man's  ability,  twenty, 
forty,  and  even  sixty  thousand  of  souls 
were  deemed  not  too  great  for  the  spi- 


ritual charge  of  one  pastor,  with,  per- 
chance, the  inefficient  help  of  a  few  min- 
isters of  chapels  of  ease,  without  terri- 
tory, endowment,  status,  or  eoclesiaaUoal 
authority.  The  Church  and  the  Govern- 
ment, alike  to  blame,  stood  aside  in  apathy, 
and  saw  the  population  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  numbers,  and  progressive  in  everj 
thing  but  in  that  which  alone  constitutaa 
a  nation's  greatness^-npAfsoicMssff.  The 
sheep  were  scattered  without  a  pastor^ 
or  became  a  ready  prey  to  every  falae 
teacher.  £ven  in  the  people's  proneness  to 
embrace  error,  there  was  evidence  of  the 
void  within,  and  the  innate  craving  of  the 
soul  for  sustenance.  The  generation  ef 
Sabbath  domestic- teaching  parents  passed 
away ;  and  with  them  that  hallowed  hour 
of  fainily  worship,  when  Christ,  himsdf 
invoked,  stood  within  each  humble  cirde, 
and  spoke  peace  to  every  heart  The  lack 
of  godly  teaching  in  the  family  produced 
great  increase  of  ungodly  practices  in  the 
land ;  and  as  the  lamp  of  domestic  devo- 
tion and  piety  grew  dimmer,  and  was  well- 
nigh  quenched,  the  louder  was  the  call 
that  the  flame  on  the  altar  in  the  temple 
should  bum  the  brighter,  and  shed  its 
lambent  flame  the  wider.  It  was  the 
duty  of  her  ministers  and  her  Christian 
people  to  flU  the  gaps  which  neglect  of 
national  and  parental  duty,  and  conse- 
quent sin,  had  made  in  the  hedge  of  the 
garden  of  the  Lord.  The  age  of  mirades 
had  gone  past,  and  the  world  existed 
under  the  discipline  of  ordinary  means ; 
but  which,  with  a  blessing,  was  always 
assured  of  the  same  happy  result  If 
children  had  been  lost  to  the  Churd^liy 
neglect  of  parental  duty,  the  remedy  lay 
in  the  supply  of  that  neglect  by  the 
Church.  Through  the  regeneration  of 
the  children  by  divine  blessing,  it  was 
not  hi  vain  to  expect  to  restore  the 
parental  ascendency  in  another  genera- 
tion. The  inroads  of  Mammon  and  Mo- 
loch on  the  quiet  tenor  of  domestic  lUb 
drove  out  the  sacred  duties  of  family. 
Many  parents  had  not  the  time  left  them, 
nor  strength  nor  ability  given  them,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  religious  culture  of 
their  offiipring,  and,  alas !  still  more  did 
most  of  them  want  the  will  to  discfaai«e 
those  duties.    To  these  neglected  young 
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ones  the  Church  ttood  in  the  position 
of  foster-father,  SocceMiye  myriads  of 
these  religions  outcasts,  and  waifs,  as  it 
were,  on  the  social  stream,  were  swept 
down  the  broad  tide  of  time  that  rapidlj 
ran  on  to  the  ocean  of  eternity.  The 
Church  was  not  to  stand  sullenly  and 
unconcerned  on  the  river's  brink,  and 
heedlessly  see  her  innocents  thus  sub- 
noerged  in  sin  and  immorality.  Like  the 
daughter  of  Egypt's  king,  her  heart  was 
moved,  and  her  hand  was  ready  to  rescue 
ftom  the  gulf;  and,  handing  the  rescued 
to  the  Sabbath  school,  she  found  both 
interest  and  duty  to  give  the  encouraging 
command,  "  Take  this  child  and  nurse  it 
for  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  thy  wages." 
The  doubters  of  Sabbath  school  influence 
did  not  peroeiTe  how  important  an  auxil- 
iary to  the  Church  was  the  Sabbath 
school,  and  how  important  an  officer  in 
the  Church  was  the  Sabbath  school 
teacher.  It  may  hare  been  from  the  cold 
reoeption  of  the  scheme  at  one  time 
given,  that,  thrown  out  from  the  National 
Temple,  it  assumed  an  aspect  of  secularity 
and  dissent  which  have  done  much  to 
retard  its  usefulness.  It  ought  to  have 
been  viewed  as  a  lovely  shrub,  protected 
under  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  the 
National  Church,  instead  of  being  care- 
lessly thrown  over  its  hedge  to  grow  out- 
fields, by  her  unheeded  and  uncared  for. 
Rejected  by  the  National  Church,  it  found 
refuge  with  dissent  in  every  form ;  and 
the  Sabbath  schools  of  Scotland  have, 
without  question,  been  the  best  of  nur- 
series for  schism.  In  later  and  happier 
days,  the  national  importance  and  scrip- 
tural character  of  the  Sabbath  school 
have  been  authoritatively  and  frequently 
recognized  by  the  Church,  and  the  seal 
of  ito  sanction  given  to  their  charter. 
Whatever  may  be  the  diversity  of  zeal 
and  amount  of  success  in  different 
parishes,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  now  no  pastor  of  the  Church  who 
would  lift  his  voice  in  opposition  to  this 
handmaid  to  the  Church's  preaching. 
There  has  been  for  some  years  a  Standing 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly, 
presided  over  by  one  of  her  most  distin- 
guished pastors,  labouring  in  one  of  the 
most  extensive  fields  of  Sabbath  school 


operation.  The  annual  Report  of  the 
Committee  is  a  production  uniformly  of 
great  interest  and  value,  and  gives  period- 
ical evidence  of  the  increase  of  these 
nurseries  of  the  congregation  and  the 
Church. 

We  would  venture  to  urge  on  the 
pastors  of  the  Church  the  importance  of 
dealing  with  the  Sabbath  school  as  an 
integral  portion  of  the  Church,  and  in 
immediate  connexion  with  her  courts  and 
ofilce-bearers.  There  is  not  in  Christian , 
as  in  Pagan,  schemes  of  religious  educa- 
tion, an  esoteric  and  exoteric.  There  is 
not  in  the  practice  of  our  holy  faith, 
home  and  foreign  truths.  The  same 
Gospel  that  saves  the  peasant,  is  the 
only  passport  of  salvation  to  the  prince. 
The  same  faith  which  is  the  principle 
of  lifb  in  the  patrUtrch,  is  that  which 
breathes  life  and  health  into  the  infant 
breast.  The  Church  of  Christ  recog- 
nizes no  vital  distinction  between  things 
internal  and  eatemaL  The  outside 
and  the  inside  of  her  cup  and  platter 
are  alike  devoted  to  the  glory  of  her 
God,  and  must  alike  be  kept  cleansed 
in  purity.  The  closer  the  tie  is  drawn 
between  the  Church  and  the  school,  the 
more  healthy  and  beneficial  the  action  of 
those  religious  nurseries,  and  the  benefit 
derived  to  the  Church  and  its  great  ob- 
ject—the  Christianity  of  the  masses.  The 
benefits  of  this  connexion  will  be  recip- 
rocal. The  Church  and  congregation 
wHl,  with  thanksgiving,  give  glory  to  God 
for  the  good  done  to  the  young,  and  feel 
it  incumbent,  by  their  conduct  and  de- 
meanour, to  aid  and  not  mar  the  lessons 
taught  their  children  in  the  Sabbath 
school.  There  is  no  mode  of  reaching  a 
parent's  heart  so  direct  as  through  kind- 
ness shewn  to  their  offspring.  There  is 
no  hold  more  firm  on  a  parent's  affections 
than  sense  of  favour  done  to  a  son  or 
daughter.  Of  the  superintendence  of  the 
Church,  we  are  not  content  with  a  bare 
approval  and  an  occasional  visit  to  the 
schoolroom  by  the  minister  or  elders, 
or  an  annual  soiree  or  sermon  to  the 
young.  These  may  be,  and  indeed  are, 
all  good  in  their  way  and  pUce,  bnt  fall 
fkr  short  of  the  identity  of  the  school  with 
the  Church.    We  look  at  the  school  as 
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the  porch  of  the  chnrch-^as  the  first 
Btepe  to  the  altar.  The  Sabbath  school 
roll  is  the  oommiiiuon  roll  in  prospect — 
the  names  therein  recorded  ought  to  be 
Tiewed  as  those  of  communicants  in  germ 
or  in  bud,  the  novices  and  catechumens  of 
the  Church.  The  minister's  best  com- 
munion class  is  the  Sabbath  school,  com- 
mencing with  the  lisping  answer  to  the 
question, "Who  made  you?*' or,  when  a 
little  further  adTanced,  to  that  more 
comprehensiTe  initiatory  and  ezpansiTe 
question,  "What  is  the  chief  end  of 
man  ?"  and  ending  with  the  minister's 
Bible-class,  where  the  more  lofty  truths 
of  our  holy  faith  come  with  appropriate- 
ness and  without  difficulty  to  the  mind, 
which,  Timotheus  like^  had  from  child- 
hood been  under  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible.  £ach  church  and  congregation  is 
a  unity.  Like  the  Temple^  it  may  have 
many  apartments  of  diverse  capacities. 
Like  heaven  itself,  it  may  have  many 
mansions.  There  is  but  one  great  circle 
of  truth,  though  capable  of  many  sectional 
divisions.  The  Church  is  but  one  great 
school  of  ChriMt  and  His  PropheiM.  The 
minister  is  the  rector,  or  head  master. 
The  elders  are  so  many  ushers  or  mas- 
ters who  help  him  in  the  discipline  and 
education  of  the  adult  or  senior  classes. 
The  Sabbath  school  teachers  are  moni- 
tors or  assisant  teachers,  who  superintend 
the  instruction  of  the  juvenile  and  infant 
classes  up  from  the  very  alphabet  of  re- 
ligious knowledge.  The  pupils  are  all 
under  the  eye  and  care  of  the  pastor,  and 
pass  from  one  form  to  another,  until,  at 
the  table  of  the  Lord,  they  take  a  diplo- 
ma in  Christianity.  It  may  be  necessary, 
in  large  parishes,  to  have  local  schools. 
But  no  church  ought  to  be  without  its 
congregational  classes,  met  within  the 
Tery  walls  of  the  church.  Accustomed 
to  the  sacred  duties  discharged  in  that 
place,  a  solemn  feeling  of  the  identity  of 
the  instructions  of  the  class  with  those  of 
the  church,  will  have  an  appreciable  in- 
fluence on  the  youthful  mind.  Thus 
levity  and  carelessness  are  more  apt  to 
be  destroyed  from  the  tender  mind,  than 
when  the  classes  are  assembled  in  day 


schoolrooms,  or  places  still  less  cooneeted 
with  educational  or  religious  pnrpotet. 
The  pastor  and  his  elders  ought  to  make 
it  duty  to  be  present,  and  assiduoua  in 
their  superintending  care  of  the  young, 
who  will  soon  learn  to  consider  that  (d 
importance  which  men,  whom  they  axe 
accustomed  to  reverence,  appear  to  rec^ 
kon  so  Tery  material  for  their  wellbeing. 
The  pastor  with  his  elders  ought  period- 
ically to  meet  witii  the  teachers  to  hear 
reports  of  what  is  doing,  and  still  more 
of  what  remams  to  be  done  in  the  eoi^ 
gregation'  and  parish,  to  unite  in  prayer 
for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
teacher  and  taught,  by  which  alone  can 
the  seed  be  good  and  be  sown  in  good  soiL 
The  congregation  ought  alwaya  to  have 
an  opportunity,  at  least  once  on  every 
Sabbatii-day,  of  uniting  in  this  prayer. 
It  is  matter  of  regret  and  astonishment  to 
find  in  many  churches  where  there  eiists 
large  Sabbath  schools,  not  a  petition  la 
ever  offered  up  from  the  pulpit  in  con- 
gregation for  the  divine  blessing  on  this 
Christian  institution.  The  beet  sympa- 
thies of  the  congregation  would,  through 
the  tender  but  sure  tie  of  supplication, 
be  enlisted  for  the  "lambs  of  the  flock,* 
and  no  deeper  Amen  would  be  responded 
to  any  petition  than  *'Feed  thy  lambsJ* 
NoUiing  would  more  identify  the  church 
and  the  school— the  congregation  and  the 
classes — the  parents  and  the  children— 
than  this  constant  concert  in  prayer.  It 
would  be  thus  proclaimed  to  the  people 
and  the  world,  that  the  godly  upbringing 
of  the  young  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
duty  of  the  National  Churdi,  which  she 
dare  not  indorse  to  another,  or  commit  to 
mere  secular  auxiliaries— that  the  Sab- 
bath-school is  an  integral  part  of  Churdi 
economy,  and  no  mere  outpost— that  it 
is  an  idigenons  plant,  and  no  exotic  in 
her  garden.  The  best  inscription  over 
the  door  of  tiie  Sabbath  school  is,  '^This 
is  lAe  way  to  tAc  CAurcA ;"  and  the  best  text 
which  could  be  inscribed  on  her  posts, 
would  be:  "  When  the  child  is  weaned, 
then  I  will  bring  him  to  the  Temple,  that 
he  may  appear  before  the  Ixnd,  and  there 
abide  for  ever.** 
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NEW  YEAR'S-DAY  8EBM0N. 


By  the  Rby.  Robebt  Gkabluc,  MiniBter  of  Eilbftrchao. 


**  The  tkliigt  which  are  Men  are  temporal;  hot  the  thiogt  which  ere  not  teen  are  eternal.* 

2  Cor.  It.  18. 


Yestbrdat  belonged  to  the  year  now 
past.  To>day  we  enter  on  a  new  period 
of  time.  Our  earth  hat  anew  completed 
her  annual  clrcuiti  and  added  another 
to  the  years  that  are  gone  by.  Certain- 
ly, no  outward  indication  of  the  progress 
made  is  afforded  us, — ^none^  at  least,  of  a 
character  calculated  to  arrest  attention. 
When  the  year  dies,  the  heavens  give 
forth  no  mournful  knell,  making  known 
its  end  to  all  knds  of  the  earth.  To-day 
the  sun  has  risen  as  before,  and  the 
hours  are  advancing  as  before;  no  sign 
is  hung  on  high — no  alarum  is  wrung — 
no  movement  in  heaven  or  in  earth  calls 
our  attention  to  the  fact,  that  another  great 
reroltttion  of  our  system  is  completed— 
that  towards  the  borders  of  the  invisible 
world  we  are  all  so  much  farther  ad- 
Tanced — ^and  that  so  much  less  time  re- 
mains for  the  accomplishment  of  our 
eanhly  destinies.  All  things  continue 
as  they  ^ure.  Thus  time  passes  on 
insensibly;  and  thus  days,  and  weeks, 
and  months,  and  years,  unnoted  and  un- 
numbered, glide  away ;  and  so  shall  they 
continue  to  glide  till  the  heavens  be  no 
more,  and  the  dead  be  awaked  out  of 
their  sleep. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  need  to 
make  an  effort  of  thought  in  order  to 
fealize  the  truth,  that  while  the  things 
which  are  not  seen  are  eternal,  the  things 
^^hich  are  seen  are  but  temporal,~by 
which  the  apostle  means,  of  short  and 
uncertain  continuance.  And  this  effort 
is  demanded,  not  simply  for  the  reason, 
that  one  year  glides  n^aj  so  insensibly 
after  another,  but  because,  also,  things 
seen  are  themselves  of  such  a  nature, 
that  they  tend  to  bewilder,  and  lull  the 
tool  into  forgetfulness  of  unseen  things, 
and  the  world  to  come.  They  beguile  us 
into  giving  to  time  the  place  of  eternity, 
^leaving  to  eternity  the  place  of  time. 


They  cast  around  us  spells  and  witch- 
eries, making  us  regard  the  unsubstan- 
tial as  the  real,  that  we  may  rest  in  the 
hollow  semblances  of  things.  And  such 
is  the  power  of  the  false  glare  which 
they  wear,  and  the  false  hues  in  which 
the}'  are  arrayed,  that  multitudes,  attract- 
ed by  the  illusive  splendour,  are  beguiled 
and  ensnared  to  their  utter  ruin.  And 
thus,  though  man's  first  step  in  life  is  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  the  eternal  and 
unseen  world, — and  each  year  is  a  mighty 
movement  towards  it,  and  it  is  brought 
nearer  with  each  beating  of  the  pulse  and 
heaving  of  the  breast,^ to  the  mass  of 
men  it  always  seems  at  a  distance  inter- 
minable still.  In  a  world  overrun  with 
traces  of  decay,  men  forget  that  they  are 
mortal ;  and  in  a  world  full  of  death,  men 
forget  that  they  are  dying  creatures. 
Unthinking  and  unmindful  of  this  truth, 
they  wander  amid  ruined  cities  and  deso- 
late scenes  of  the  past,  over  battle-fields 
covered  with  dust  once  sentient  and  Aill 
of  life,  and  in  churchyards  where  the 
ground  has  again  and  again  been  heaped 
up  and  trodden  down,  and  the  tombs  of 
generations  lie  crowded  all  around.  And 
not  only  does  the  past  fail  to  impress  it, 
but  even  the  present,  with  its  sudden 
accidents,  and  its  sick-beds,  and  its  warn- 
ing providences ;  its  open  graves,  and  toll- 
ing bells,  and  homes  of  grief.  Both  past 
and  present  fail  to  bring  home  to  human 
hearts,  with  what  we  may  call  living 
power,  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  transit- 
ory nature  of  all  human  things.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  time  is  short,  and  life 
uuc«rtniii,  and  man's  strength  feebleness 
itself;  and  that,  like  rain-drops  falling  to 
the  earth,  we  must,  one  by  one,  disap- 
pear at  length.  But,  bear  witness  every 
heart,  is  this  truth  never  forgot  ?  U  it 
even  often  remembered  amid  the  events 
and  stirring  scenes  of  life  ?    Is  there  not 
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nMd  for  tts,  lunounded  though  we  be 
with  monamentSi  and  memoriala,  and 
•mblemt,  all  impressing  on  us  the  fleet- 
ing and  fhdl  character  of  oof  preaoit 
life,  to  take  advantage  of  each  new  out- 
■tanding  period  in  time^  as  an  aid  to 
fellectionP  80  let  us  employ  the  first 
howa  of  thia  opening  year.  Lord,  teach 
us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  ap- 
ply our  hearts  unto  wisdom.  Our  end 
and  measure  of  our  days,  great  €k>d! 
unto  us  show,  that  we  may  know  how 
fWtil  we  are.  Malce  us  wise  to  consider 
our  latter  end,  that  all  our  days  may  be 
ipent  in  thy  fbar— that  life  tnay  be  to 
us  a  preparation  for  dying,  and  dying 
but  a  step  In  our  ptogresa  to  endless 
blisiy'-the  breaking  down  of  our  prison- 
walls,  and  the  ushering  us,  with  the  en- 
ergiea  of  aplr tta  immortal,  into  the  light 
of  heftvetity  glory,  and  the  peace  of  un- 
eDding  rest. 

I.  And,  first,  we  refer  to  the  contrast 
that  there  is  between  things  teen  and 
tbingi  unseen,  in  tegard  to  their  relative 
importance. 

Hie  reek(mlng  of  faith  is,  that  the  one 
It  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  other, 
tttie  most  tiTid  Joys  of  the  present  life 
aM  not  Once  to  be  put  on  a  lerel  with 
the  higher  and  more  entrandng  joys  of 
the  life  to  come.  We  may  not  name  them 
in  the  same  breath.  We  may  not  place 
them  in  the  same  balance.  And  the 
darkest  sorrows  and  deepest  afflictions 
(^  the  Ufe  that  now  is— the  worst  of  ills 
that  wait  on  age,  and  penury,  and  sick- 
ness, and  bereayement— bear  no  estimable 
proportion  to  the  ills  of  the  life  to  come ; 
for  what  are  the  sufferings  of  this  present 
time,  in  their  utmost  bitterness  of  dis- 
tress, to  the  being  cast  away  firom  God*s 
presence^ — ^to  the  incurring  of  the  doom 
of  utter  perdition  and  everlasting  aban- 
donment? In  this  life,  all  things,  good  and 
bad,  differ  in  theit  very  nature  from  the 
things  of  the  life  to  come.  The  constitu- 
ents of  this  world's  joy*  are  all  full  of 
much  alloy;  while  the  sorrows  of  this 
life  are  all  attended  with  aUetiating 
and  compensating  circumstances.  But 
in  the  world  to  come  we  en^oy  no  more 
tn  part  That  which  is  perfect  is  come. 
We  sufibr  no  more  in  part.    The  worm 


dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched. 
In  the  realms  of  the  blessed  no  darkness 
is  found,  and  no  curse;  while  in  the 
abodes  of  the  condemned,  there  ia  no 
brightness  and  no  day.  Winter  reigns  for 
ever  in  the  regions  of  the  unholy ;  while 
for  ever  there  beam  summer's  light  and 
summer^s  gladness  upon  the  hills  of  God. 
Tet  is  it  chiefly  the  element  of  dura- 
tion that  gives  to  the  future  state  its 
grand  preponderance  over  the  present, 
for  weal  or  woe.  It  is  its  perpetui^  of 
good,  and  its  evemess  of  ill.  Ton  know 
that  a  night  of  darkness  soon  passes 
away ;  but  a  period  of  weeks  or  months 
of  gloom,  unrelieved  by  one  ray  of 
light,  who  eould  bear?  With  uncon- 
cern we  expose  ourselves  for  a  brief 
space  to  the  thick  rain  falling  in  tor^ 
rents;  while  an  inconsiderable  quantity 
of  that  rain-stream,  trickling  down  upon 
a  man,  drop  by  drop,  would  in  time  be- 
come a  thing  of  torture  insupportable. 
So  that  whatever  speedily  pasaea  away, 
whatever  transiently  agonizes  or  delights, 
is,  on  that  very  account,  less  to  be  dread- 
ed. Their  temporal  character  thus  stamps 
the  impress  of  littleness  on  all  things 
seen.  Their  eternal  character,  again, 
afllzes  a  high  importance  to  all  thingi 
that  are  unseen,  and  invests  them  with  a 
solemn  and  awing  grandeur.  To  f»f  of 
an  object,  that  it  is  a  thing  of  cime,  fleet- 
ing and  flrail,  only  to  be  eiyoyed  for  a 
short  season,  and  afibrding  but  a  mingled 
kind  of  enjoyment  at  best,  ia  well  calcn- 
lated,  therefore,  to  temper  the  keenness 
with  which  it  is  followed  after.  But  to  be 
able  to  say  of  an  olject,  that  object  ia  eter- 
nal—changes shall  not  change  that— ages 
shall  not  affect  it^for  ever  shall  it  wear 
the  same  characteri8tio8--fbfr  ever  thaXl 
it  brighten  or  darken  the  poaaeesor^  lot. 
ought,  in  all  right  reason,  to  maka  it 
highly  vahied,  and  intensely  d««ired,  and 
eagerly  pursued,  if  it  be  a  thing  of  bless- 
edness 5  and  persevcringly  prayed  against, 
and  watchoa  against,  and  laboured  against, 
if  it  be  a  thing  of  sorrow  and  sin.  And 
thus  *<  lo(^ng  at  **  the  two  worlda,— that 
which  is  seen,  and  that  which  ia  unseen, 
--and  placing,  side  by  side^  any  olject 
soever  taken  fh>m  the  one  with  an  oliject 
taken  fVom  the  other,  where  ia  tlw  man 
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trkri^  in  Hm  iter  diMammeot  «f  tMr 
diflMiBg  Httnra  Mid  iuntioof,  cah  be 
kindled  ialo  eefenieei  in  following  aftw 
the  periehaUe  thing.^end  be  oold,  care- 
leH)  muBoved,  in  regard  to  the  eternal 
joj?  For  when  thinga  eeen  are  become 
the  lUaaiony  and  thinga  nnaeen  the  re* 
aiUy,  what  aatiifaction  to  recall  that  the 
■oui  had  ita  portion  here?  Willitaoothe 
the  I0ITOW8  of  the  lost  spirit  to  hare  lent 
acrose  the  great  fixed  impaaeable  golf,  as 
the  01U7  anawer  to  the  wail  of  the  heart's 
diftrefa,  the  words :  Son!  remember  that 
thoa  la  thjr  life^time  receivedst  thy  good 
things  ?  Will  it  ayatl  for  comfort  then, 
that  the  sonl  onee  had  its  wish,  and  rioted 
onoe  in  eamal  joys,  when  time  has  passed 
awsy,  and  earth  has  perished,  and  life 
has  become  but  a  dream  of  the  far-dis- 
tant past,  and  the  thought  of  the  heayen 
that  is  now  over  our  heads  shall  have 
heoome  but  the  thought  of  a  thing  which, 
ages  ago,  waa  rolled  up  as  a  scroll,  and 
has  long  been  numbered  with  the  dim 
memories  and  vanished  visions  of  a  pwiod 
far  remote? 

II.  We  notiae^  in  the  second  place,  the 
relation  of  the  two  states  to  each  other, 
io  so  liir  as  the  one  fixes  the  character  of 
the  other, — our  connexion  with  things 
t«mpor^  being  for  the  purpose  of  trial, 
and  hy  wa/  of  preparation  for  tilings 
eternal 

In  eontraating  the  two  states,  we  have 
uiged  the  claims  of  tiiat  which  is  abid* 
iog  as  overpassing  those  of  the  other  be« 
yond  all  assignable  limit ;  and  yet,  in  one 
important  respect  the  advantage  lies 
with  the  briefer  and  swifter  period.  In 
cor  eternal  life^  the  mterests  of  our  pre- 
sent life  shall  be  beyond  our  reach ;  bnt 
the  power  of  acting  upon  our  future  and 
«temal  eondition  is  oars  in  time*  Short 
wli&ia,  it  is  aU  the  space  given  us  to 
ptepan  fcv  endless  ages;  and  fleeting  as 
life  is,  there  rests  on  it  the  tremendous 
'vpoMibUHy  of  fore«determining  and 
foie-shaping  for  us  the  tM«»i.  These 
rapid  yeara— these  hurrying  months-^ 
over  almost  ere  we  can  count  thera-^apent 
ess  we  ar«  almoat  oonscious  of  them^^n 
them  the  issues  of  our  futurity  hang; 
for  not  one  hour  of  that  eternal  duration 
to  wUch  we  aie  aU  destined^  bvl  sUl 


bear  the  character  afikad  to  it  la  timai 
We  are  now  either  laying  up  tnaawaa  of 
blias  that  shall  ever  gladden  us,  or  tnaa* 
suring  up  wrath  againat  the  day  of  wraths 
The  just  are  now  plantiBg  trees  of  right* 
eousness,  beneath  the  shadow  of  which 
they  shall  eternally  rgoicei  while  the 
wicked  are  adding,  day  by  day,  new  linka 
to  the  iron  ebains  that  shaU  bind  theaa 
fast  and  weigh  them  down  for  evermore^ 
For  as  a  man  soweth,  so  shall  ha  alao 
reap.  He  that  soweth  to  the  flesfai  shall 
of  the  flesh  reap  corruption ;  but  he  tliat 
soweth  to  the  Spirit,  shall  of  the  Spirit 
reap  life  everlasting. 

Strange  that  a  li&  eo  brief  should  have 
such  awful  oonsequences  attached  to  it  I 
Strange^  yet  true.  To  separate  perpetuity 
from  deeds,  you  mnsts^arato  them  ttom 
character  as  forming  and  fixing  it*  And 
even  in  themselves,  how  can  deeds  be 
other  than  everlasting  in  their  issues,  i( 
the  memory  of  them  be  undying^^-eaeh 
leaving  behind  a  remembrance  to  dwell 
within  the  soul  as  a  constant  remorse^  or 
an  eternal  joy  ?  Would  you  limit  the  ghbd 
glow  of  satisfaction  which  arises  in  the 
breast  of  him  who  has  snatehed  from  thv 
waters  their  prey,  and  has  saved  the  liie 
of  another  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  to  a 
period  brief  as  the  space  oocupied  in  the 
swift  rescue  P  Is  it  not  fitting,  that  the 
thought  of  that  hour  should  be  a  thought 
of  complacency  so  long  as  memory  holds 
her  place  ?  Or,  would  you  have  it  that 
the  midnight  murderer,  who  has  escaped 
the  penalty  of  human  law,  should  have 
all  the  agony  of  his  remorse  compressed 
into  one  tremendous  pang,  lasting  only 
for  an  instant— for  one  moment  only  the 
deadly  weapon  flashed,  and  the  next  waa 
buried  in  the  victim's  breast?  Surely 
no.  We  cannot  take  at  all  into  account^ 
in  suoh  eases,  the  element  of  time.  We 
derive  firob  other  oonriderations  our  im-» 
piessions  of  the  nature  of  moral  deedsi 
their  worthiness  of  punishment  or  praise^ 
and  the  degree  of  each  that  is  due. 

And  as  to  the  brevity  of  our  proba- 
tion, the  very  shortness  of  ow  time  on 
earth,  aa  has  often  been  noted,  is  £avour* 
able  to  religioaa  impression ;  and,  instead 
of  being  against  us  in  our  trial  for  eter» 
nity,  it  is  att  upon  our  fide.    We  muf 
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well  collect  all  our  energies  to  resist  the 
solicitations  of  evil,  when  we  remember 
how  transient  the  pleasure  of  sin,  and 
how  brief  the  pain  of  self-denial.  We 
may  well  be  comforted  under  the  pres- 
sure of  our  heariest  sorrows,  when  we 
remember,  that  beside  the  blessing  that 
follows  sanctified  affliction,  the  duration 
of  it  can  onljr  be  "for  «  small  moment." 
If  for  ages  we  were  called  upon  to  suffer 
affliction,  and  bear  reproach,  and  take  up 
the  dailjr  cross,— in  that  case^  faith  and 
patience  might  well  shrink  back,  and  we 
might  judge  it  impossible  to  endure  to 
the  end.  If  for  successive  centuries  the 
triumphing  of  the  wicked  wiere  to  con- 
tinue,— ^In  that  case,  the  appeal,  How 
long,  Lord,  how  long  I  would  be  ready 
to  die  away  into  utter  despair.  But  now, 
that  life  is  so  short,  and  death  so  near, 
and  eternity  so  close  at  hand,  and  the 
Judge  standeth  before  the  door,  how 
pressmg  and  powerful  the  motires  to  lead 
to  penitence  and  prayer,  and  the  walking 
humbly  with  God!  We  are  separated 
ftom  heaven  or  hell  but  by  a  step.  To- 
morrow  that  step  may  be  overpassed. 
To-morrow  may  find  us  in  another 
world.  We  cannot  presume  on  so  much 
as  another  hour ;  the  next  instant  even 
we  cannot  call  our  own.  Moment  is 
meted  out  to  us  after  moment,  and  each 
may  be  the  last.  Can  you  conceive  cir- 
cumstances more  adapted  to  make  the 
folly  and  madness  of  wickedness  appear 
outrageous,  or  lend  to  the  urgency  of 
divine  pleading  a  greater  power  ? 

IIL  We  refer,  in  the  third  and  last 
place,  to  the  period  when  men  pass  firom 
the  one  state  into  the  other, — ^from  time 
into  eternity. 

Death  connects  together  the  seen  and 
unseen, — ^the  temporal  and  eternal ;  and 
it  is  its  connexion  with  these  two  worlds 
that  gives  to  it  its  deep  solemnity  and  sig- 
nificance. On  this  side  of  that  dark  and 
broad  river  lie  all  visible  and  tangible 
things,  all  that  we  have  tasted,  and  felt, 
and  seen  of  the  world  of  sense  and  out- 
ward activity.  Beyond  it  lies  the  region 
of  the  eternal,  unknown  and  undiscemed, 
save  so  far  as  faith  reveals  it  to  our  hearts. 
And  faith  gives  only  gleams  and  glimpses 
into  what  exists  in  that  invisible  land. 


She  gives  but  partial  disdosures  of  the 
celestial  world.  Only  firom  afiir  is  the 
soul  permitted  to  look  towards  its  sun- 
bright  shore ;  and  although  the  eye 
catches  something  of  the  splendour,  and 
glory,  and  greatness,  that  are  there,  it 
sees  but  darkly  and  dimly  as  through  a 
glass;  and  although  the  ear  catches 
something  of  the  melody  of  heaven's  hal- 
lelujahs and  high  praises,  it  is  but  in 
part.  And  equally  faintiy  and  dimly 
disfinguishable  are  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  world  of  woe.  But  no  sooner  is 
the  dark  river  overpassed— no  sooner  has 
the  dim  unconsciousness  of  the  moment 
of  dissolution  passed  away— than  there 
dawns  upon  the  parted  spirit  a  new  and 
vivid  consciousness,  and  there  flashes 
before  the  view  of  the  fied  soul  the  clear 
dazzling  light  of  scenes  then  full  dis- 
closed. 

Even  on  this  side  of  the  tomb,  that 
unseen  and  eternal  world  is  distant  only 
in  respect  to  our  power  of  discerning  it. 
Even  now  that  world  is  not  far  from  any 
one  of  us.  It  is  around  uf  and  about  us. 
It  is  near  to  us,  not  simply  by  reason 
of  the  nearness  of  our  numbered  hour, 
the  time  when  we  must  die^  and  land 
upon  its  shore;  but  it  is  near,  as  the  at- 
mosphere is  near,  which  enwraps  us  with- 
in its  folds,  and  suixounds  us  on  «Tery 
hand,  though  we  discern  it  boU  And  did 
it  please  God  to  open  our  eyes,  or  to  rend 
asunder,  for  an  instant,  the  dividing  veil, 
we  should  see  sights,  to  which,  by  reason 
of  our  senses*  dullness,  we  are  now  blind ; 
and  hear  sounds  which  the  fiesh  now 
shuts  out  as  a  dead  wall.  At  God's 
command  the  viewless  air  might  give 
forth  the  forms  of  spirits  celestial,  for 
**  myriads  of  spiritual  beings  walk  the 
earth,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we 
sleep."  Every  hour  the  Almighty  eoro- 
passeth  our  path,  though  as  **(h6  King 
invisible"  He  cannot  be  beheld.  He  is 
near  to  every  one  of  His  creatures, 
though  tliore  DC  the  hiding  of  His  pre- 
sence and  of  His  power !  His  throne  is 
established  in  the  heavens,  though  clouds 
and  darkness  hide  it  from  our  view.  His 
kingdom  is  nigh  us  and  within  us,  though 
it  come  not  with  observation.  And  the 
possibility  of  unseen  and  eternal  thinge 
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rematning  dim  and  dark  to  any,  exists 
only  on  this  tide  of  the  separating  stream. 
It  is  into  a  state  of  open  manifestation 
tliat  each  individoal  is  borne  at  death, 
where  tliere  is  nothing  covered  that  shall 
not  be  revealed,  neither  hid  that  shall 
not  be  known. 

And  think  what  a  reyelation  that  shall 
be  that  shall  borst  at  that  hour  upon  the 
minds  of  the  unspiritnall  In  what  a 
new  and  awliil  light  shall  this  life  appear, 
when  the  light  of  eternity  falls  upon  it  at 
length,  and  men  understand  how  near 
God  was  to  them  all  along,  though  they 
did  not  dbcexn  Him ;  how  precious  their 
opportunities  were,  though  they  did  not 
prize  them  ;  and  how  priceless  the  bene- 
fits and  blessings  of  redeeming  mercy,  so 
long  within  their  reach  unheeded,  and  so 
contemptuously  rejected  to  the  very  last ! 
With  what  feelings  and  emotions  will  they 
look  back  upon  their  past  career,  during 
which  goodness  and  mercy  continually 
followed  them,  and  the  melting  calls 
of  divine  love,  from  youth  to  age,  beset 
them,  and  sorrows,  and  joys,  and  disap- 
pointments, and  unexpected  blessings, 
and  hopes,  and  fears,  were  all  mingled  to- 
gether in  their  lot,  with  the  simple  and 
•iogle  purpose  of  turning  them  from  evil, 
and  bringing  them  into  a  state  of  union 
with  the  great  Giver  of  all  good,  as  their 
spirit's  portion  and  their  being's  joy! 
Ah!  brethren,  to  look  back  upon  life 
when  it  is  ended,  and  see  its  meaning  and 
uses  only  then,  and  only  then  to  perceive 
how  thick  the  veil  of  darkness  that  lay 
upon  the  heart — to  comprehend  what  sin 
is  when  it  can  no  more  be  pardoned — to 
understand  what  judgment  is  when  it 
csn  no  more  be  shunned— to  feel  the 
power  and  presence  of  unseen  and  spirit- 
ual things,  when  prayer  is  vain,  and  tlie 
hour  of  mercy  past— to  discern  all  around 
the  thrilling  realities  of  the  eternal 
world,  and  to  feel  that  thenceforth  we 
too  are  a  portion  of  tht>  £verlastiog,  and 
that  our  habitation  is  there,  while  yet  the 
time  given  to  flee  from  its  sorrows,  and 
sow  the  seeds  of  its  joys,  has  been  squan- 
dered and  lost — to  perceive,  to  compre- 
hend, and  to  feel  all  this,  when  thought 
and  feeling  shall  only  agitate,  and  appal, 
M  fill  with  utter  agony ,^think  what  a 


condition  to  be  in !  Yet  what  other  con- 
dition can  be  theirs  who  are  unthinking, 
unspiritual,  unprayerfid  now,  if  they 
therein  abide  ?  In  this  world,  the  mani- 
festations of  God's  presence  and  things 
eternal  may  be  ignored ;  but  in  the  world 
to  come  there  is  no  power  to  shut  out 
the  light  of  truth.  In  that  sUte  of 
being,  blasphemy  and  open  malice  exist ; 
but  there  is  no  imbelief.  The  devils  be- 
lieve and  tremble.  Above,  before,  and 
around,  are  the  unveiled  manifestations 
of  God,  who  stands  forth  before  the 
worlds  as  all  in  all— the  universe's  sole 
Ruler  and  Sovereign  Head ;  and  spirits, 
fallen  and  uofallen,  alike  confess  the  ma- 
jesty of  His  presence,  and  bow  before  the 
greatness  of  His  power.  And  to  discern 
by  the  all-penetratiog,  all-revealing  light 
of  that  state,  that  our  tastes  are  earthly 
and  carnal,  and  that  the  character  we  have 
formed  in  time,  and  carried  with  us  into 
eternity,  is  as  opposed  to  God's  as  dark- 
ness to  light,— shall  it  not  be  equivalent  to 
discerning,  that  we  are  separated  for  ever 
from  our  spirit's  only  source  of  rest,  and 
that  thenceforth  we  are  in  God's  universe 
as  withered  leaves  of  the  tree  of  time — 
floating  weeds  on  the  ocean  of  eternity — 
wandering  stars,  to  whom  is  reserved  tiie 
blackness  of  darkness  for  evermore  ? 

The  inference  deducible  from  all  this 
is,  that  we  ought  so  to  live  as  to  be  habit- 
ually prepared  for  that  event  that  shall 
bear  us  into  another  world.  And  let  mo 
endeavour,  in  conclusion,  to  enforce  this 
inference  by  a  consideration  which  the 
insensible  lapse  of  time,  and  providential 
circumstances  suggest, — viz^  the  sudden- 
ness and  unexpectedness  with  which 
we  may  be  removed  from  the  seen  into 
the  unseen  and  eternal. 

For  think  not,  my  brethren,  that  ere 
that  hour  arrive  you  shall  have  some 
striking  and  startling  warning.  You 
shall  have  no  warning  more  than  you  are 
having  to-day.  Think  not  that  one,  hea- 
ven-inspired, shall  come  to  you,  as  Jere- 
miah to  the  false  prophet,  all  solemnly 
announcing,  this  year,  or  next  year,  thou 
shalt  die.  On  the  day  that  your  mor- 
tal malady  shall  seize  you,  no  sign  shall 
be  exhibited  in  heaven,  or  wonder  on  the 
earth ;  the  sun  shall  not  be  less  bright. 
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sor  tlie  9ttCb  1m  grew,  nor  ih«  Midi  of 
the  air  lest  jqyfbl;  theye  tlull  be  notfaliig 
ham  whhiii  or  i^thoot  to  umonnoe  to 
TOO  thct  the  dread  meseeDger  it  come  at 
length.  InihemldatofToarbaatneas^ 
in  the  midst  of  your  pfauis^iii  the  midat 
of  yov  unexpectedness— CM  ibrhid  that 
it  should  be  in  the  midst  of  jwxt  mnpre- 
parednesst^the  Judge  shall  itttid  before 
the  door.  In  such  an  hoar  as  yon  thinle 
not  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come.  Deatii 
sends  no  messenger  beforehand  to  an- 
nottnoe  liis  coming  to  the  good  ov  to  the 
bad.  With  sudden  step,  and  ^ick 
knock,  and  forcible  entrance,  he  breaks 
in  unannounced,  and  as  an  armed  man. 
Take  heed,  said  our  Lord,  eren  to  His 
chosen  elcTen— take  heed  lest  at  any 
time  your  hearts  be  orereharged  with 
surfeiting,  and  drunkenness,  and  cares  of 
this  life ;  and  so  that  day  come  upon  you 
unawares.  For  as  a  snare  shall  it  come 
on  all  them  that  dwett  on  the  Ihce  of  the 
whole  earth.  Watch  ye,  therefiwe^  and 
pray  always,  that  ye  may  be  aceouttfed 
worthy  to  escape^  and  to  stand  before  the 
Son  o(  Han. 


mi 

ThoagbMhMtoMba^  ; 

And  dott  nnto  dnii. 

Soon— and  fbt  «t«v 

OitfimlMktliaDbft 

Jfad*  pevHect,  our  glorlovs 

Badaemer,  in  Thee. 

When  the  sins  snd  ths  sotrows 

OftiH»duiBb**1n$ 

Ita  9«Bg»  and  ils  ftvtiogft 

SameailMrcd  no  more  s 

When  life  csnnot  fldi. 


Ohxislieat  wltk  Ghrisi  sbtfl  be 
IfeveTctl 


Soon— and  for  erer 
The  breaking  of  day 
ShaU  drive  aU  th»  Biffht-elonAi 
Of  soroow  away. 
Soon— and  for  erer 
W*!!  see  as  we're  seen. 
And  learn  the  deep  neairiBg 
Of  fhingB  tha*  bwe  be«u 
When  fishtinga  wiOwiA  m 
And  fears  from  within. 
Shall  weary  no  more 
In  title  warfSir»  of  sin ; 
,  Whoa  tcara»  and  when  fwrs. 
And  when  death  shall  be— neTer« 
Christiana  with  ChrisI  shall  tf 
8oon-«iid  for  erer  ? 


"  FAITHFUL  IN  LEAST,  FAmiFUL  IN  MUCH.'* 


«H^«M^iaadyiau 


in  «hai  whioh  is  ISMt.  ia  flilthftil  atoo  in  nraiJh  :  and  ha  that  is  aujasi  laths 
least,  ia  uiuuit  also  in  much."— Loxx  zyi.  10. 


Theek  is  "  much  *  in  which  Gtod  requites 
us  to  be  faithftil;  When  that  **much  "  is 
Qontemplated,  and  some  estimate  is  made 
of  its  greatness,  we  are  apt,  with  a  de- 
spondency almost  amounting  to  despair, 
to  inquire  how  this  **much"  is  to  be 
so  attended  to  that  a  good  account  of  it 
may  at  the  last  be  rendered  ?  Our  reply 
is,— By  Qod's  grace  fkithfhUy  to  attend 
to  the  **  least**  things  which  compose  the 
"  much,"  and  fear  not  the  result !  This 
is  a  good  lesson  fbr  the  New  Year;  Wliat, 
then,  may  be  called  **  mvch  f* 

1.  Life  is  much, — Be  it  short  or  long, 
if  we  spend  it  as  responsible  beings,  it  is 
a  great  talent.  At  a  trAo/s,  a  certain 
duuracter  must  be  attached  to  it  when  it 
is  rendered  back  to  God.  It  must  be 
either  '**a  good  Uft,**  or  '<  a  bad  life  ;**— a 
life  spent  with  or  without  God  or  Christ 


In  the  worMi  Now,  you  wisb  t»  he  immd 
fiiithfhi  in-  your  use  of  thi»tiident.  Re% 
member,  then,  that  it  is  made  up  of  small 
fractions.  As  the  com  Md  ie  ooapoeed 
of  innumerable  eai»  (tf  graiii— She  ocean 
of  drops— tlie  huge  mateiial  untveise  of 
particles  of  dust — even  so  thie  great 
talent  of  life-  ia  made  up  of  seoondp  of 
time.  Every  tidt  of  the  siods,  eveiy 
throbofthepulse^  measares<aod  dirrnmitii 
its  quanUty.  Now,  it  is  paasibie^  tliat 
when  you  think  of  the  nsoessitf  of  Ifeing 
fbatbfol  duiinr  "  a  long  lifit;"  md  cf 
landing'  well  so  many  years  asx  tliree- 
seore  and  ten,  it  may  appear  »matter  so 
dUBcnit  as  to  make  the  i^cry  tfaongliror 
it  overwhelming.  Had  ymi  tudf  ame 
year  assigned  to  you,  it  might  be  eartesu^ 
tained  with  seme  h^es  of-  swuee^  hni 
tlneescose  years  and  ten  1    Ot^  hmi  Qed 
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leen  iit  to  limit  your  emiimM  to  a  week, 
or  a  mouthy  it  would  lutve  been  unreason- 
aUe  to  detpalr.  Who  woold  not  try,  at 
leaily  and  live  oae  week  or  month^nuefa 
iDOfo  a  aiDgle  day — soberly,  and  prayer- 
folly,  and  piously,  if  that  was  all  which 
was  required  f  but  sixty  or  soTenty  years ! 
Now,  the  short  period  which  you  would 
have  seleeted  for  your  trial  of  obedience 
is  just  the  period  which  Qod  has  actu- 
ally assigned  to  you!  Nay,  He  has 
given  you  less  than  you  are  willing  to 
accept  of.  For  He  does  not  hand  orer  to 
you  the  talent  of  one  week,  or  one  day 
even,  but  only  of  the  passing  hour  and 
minute ;  and  He  says,  Be  faithful  in  this 
Itatt  portion  of  time,  and  you  will  be 
found  fUtfaful  in  the  much  otlite.  Attend 
to  the  minutes  and  the  houn,  days  and 
years  will  take  care  of  themseWes.  But 
this  rule  is  by  most  people  reversed.  In- 
stead of  being  falth^l  in  the  use  they 
make  of  the  day  which  God  gives  them, 
and  for  which  they  are,  consequently, 
responsible,  they  plan  and  contrive  how 
they  shall  be  faithful  over  the  morrow, 
which  God  has  never  promised  them! 
They  gamble  away  the  pence,  but  resolve 
to  be  fislthful  over  the  pounds.  They 
misspend  the  items  of  days  and  weeks, 
but  resolre  to  redeem  the  sum  of  months 
and  yeara  I  And  thus  it  is  that,  at  the 
last  great  day  of  account,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  man  who  is  found  unfaith- 
ful in  his  use  of  the  *'mudi''  sum  of 
Ufe,  will  be  proven  to  have  been  unfkith- 
fol  in  his  use  of  months,  and  days,  and 
hours  without  number,  which  made  up 
the  sum. 

2.  Once  more,  habits  are  "  much,'* — 
that  is,  a  habit,  good  or  bad,  represents  a 
sum  total  of  innumerable  acts.  They  are 
the  grand  result^  for  weal  or  woe,  of  many 
items ;  and  the  end  of  a  journey  attained 
by  a  countless  succession  of  steps.  If, 
for  instance,  you  would  understand  how 
this  **  much  "  of  evil  in  sq  old  man — ^how 
'*  a  grey-haured  iniquity,  a  rufli«Q  in 
years'* — has  been  reached,  and  in  order  to 
measure  this,  you  would  require  to  know 
how  unfaithful  he  has  been  in  his  use  of 
the  **  least "  things  which  have  been  daily 
presented  to  him,  you  should  be  able  to 
trace  back  his  life  almost  to  childhood,  and 


see  how  long  ago  he  had  been  unfhithflil 
to  the  call  of  duty  in  school-— silenced  con* 
sdenee— put  away*  all  thoughts  of  God 
as  unwelcome — entertained  at  first  the 
thoughts  of  sin,  then  fbrmed  plans  to 
indulge  it,  then  lived  in  the  habit  of  sio, 
until,  bit  by  bit,  it  hardened  the  hearty 
seared  the  fbelings,  and  produced  the 
awfVil  result  of  an  old  man  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  in  sins  {  Such  a  man  is,  at 
last,  poor  and  peedy;  he  knows  not 
how  I  Alas  I  his  case  is  easily  accounted 
for.  He  has,  in  old  age,  lost  the  '*  much  ^ 
of  his  moral  fortune,  because  Ije  wa« 
throughout  life  a  spendthrift  of  the  farr 
things  of  which  It  was  composed  1  It  is 
thus,  too,  with  good  habits.  The  man 
who  is  habitually  prayerful— vriio  watches 
over  his  spirit  and  conduct — who  daily 
carries  his  cross,  aqd  crucifies  the  flesh 
with  its  affections  and  lusts — who  is 
possessed  by  the  love  which  seeketh  not 
her  own,  and  is  considerate  of  the  daimai 
the  wants,  and  feelings  of  others, — ^in  one 
word,  the  strong  man  in  Christ  h^s  not 
attained  even  this  **  measure  of  the  $t$f 
ture  of  the  perfect  man"  in  a  day,  by  a 
mere  act  of  the  will,  or  by  any  single  or 
sudden  effort.  In  a  single  day,  indeed, 
he  may  have  entered  the  kingdom  of 
light,  and  turned  towards  Zlon ;  but  not 
in  a  day  has  he  advanced  so  fitr  on  his 
journey,  and  formed  those  habits  of  ptety, 
which  have  become,  aa  it  were,  the  easy 
and  graceful  actions  of  his  second  an^ 
renewed  nature.  To  estimate  aright  how 
this  ^  much"  result  has  been  attained,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  trape  his  life,  also, 
back  to  remote  years,  and  to  study  the 
biography  of  succeeding  weeks  and  days 
fh>m  youth.  Select  one  day  even,  and 
see  how  it  was  begun  by  prayer,  and 
spent  with  a  wish  to  please  God,— how^ 
during  that  dayi  temptations  were  re- 
sisted, and  leadings  of  good  followed, — 
how  the  thoughts  were  controlled,  the 
tongue  governed,  deeds  of  kindness  and 
self-denial  performed, — until  the  evening 
brought  thanksgivings  to  God,— ending 
with  peaceful  repose  upon  His  graciouf 
care.  And  thus  only,  when  day  after  day 
has  been  examined,  and  the  Christian'* 
faithfulness  in  its  "least"  things  perr- 
ceived,  woi;ld  it  be  possible  to  understand 
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how  hifl  faithAilneM  in  ite  "  mach''  had, 
been  at  last  attained. 

It  ia  true,  indeed,  that  sometimes  one 
sees  a  result  so  sudden  and  unexpected, 
that  it  appears  to  be  connected  with  no 
preyious  details  of  least  things  which 
could  hare  caused  it.  Thus  a  man  well 
thought  of^  and  whose  character  seemed 
to  have  been  long  established,  suddenly 
commits  a  crime,  which  takes  society 
aback,  and  OYcrwhelms  himself  in  dis- 
grace. Yet,  had  you  known  that  man's 
private  history,  you  would  have  seen,  that 
while  the  explosion  was  sudden,  the  com- 
bustibles which  occasioned  it  had  been 
long  accumulating,  and  that  a  spark 
only  was  needed  to  produce  the  confla- 
gration. The  gambler  makes  his  fiunily 
a  b^gar  in  a  night,  or  the  swindler  dis- 
graces them ;  but  many  days  and  nights 
of  carelessness,  greed,  vanity,  unconscien- 
tiousness,  and  the  like,  unchecked  and 
indulged  in,  have  made  the  gambler  and 
the  swindler.  And  thus,  too,  the  act  of 
self-devoted  heroism,  which  delights  the 
world,  has  been  but  the  sudden  blaze  of 
that  light,  and  love,  and  self-sacrifice, 
which  was  long  cherished,  and  shone 
within  the  soul,  unseen  and  unknown  by 
human  eye.  Learn,  then,  how  to  attain 
the  wnteh  of  good  habit,  by  a  patient  atten- 
tion to  those  '*  least"  details  which  are 
necessary  to  its  formation.  Not  alone  by 
wishing  it,  or  resolving  it,  can  you  be  a 
good  man,  no  more  than  a  healthy,  a 
learned,  or  a  rich  one.  If  you  wish  the 
«<  much"  of  a  good  temper,  be  faithful  in 
checking  the  "  least"  rising  of  a  bad  one. 
If  you  desire  the  "  much"  of  enjoying  the 
blessedness  of  prayer,  pray  without  ceas- 
ing. If  you  would  be  ^  much "  better, 
learn  to  do  the  **  least"  things  well.  If 
you  would  receive  the  welcome  of,  *'  Well 
done,  faithful  servant,"  and  be  made  lord 
over  many  things,  learn,  by  patient  con- 
tinuing in  well-doing,  to  be  faithful  now 
over  few  things. 

3.  Be  assured,  that  if,  in  your  present 
condition,  you  are  not  faithful  over  what 
God  has  given  you,  you  would  be  unfaith- 
fhl  in  the  use  of  any  talents,  at  any  time, 
and  in  any  circumstances.  He  who  is 
ttDjvst  in  the  least,  would  be  unjust  in 
modi,  if  much  were  committed  to  him. 


The  man  who  ia,  here  and  now,  cmd  to 
his  children  or  dependents,  would  be  a 
bloody  tyrant  if  seated  on  an  Afncm 
throne.  The  man  who,  in  this  day  of 
Gospel  light,  scoflb  at  religion,  lays  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  its  pio- 
fessors,  and  tempts  his  neighbours  to  sin, 
and  sacrifices  conscience  to  worldly  in* 
terests,  or  the  praise  of  men,  is  possessed 
by  a  spirit  which  would  have  made  him 
a  Nero  if  on  Nero*s  throne,  a  Judaa  if 
among  the  apostles,  or  a  worshipper  of 
the  golden  image  if  on  the  plains  of 
Dura. .  Do  not  ask,  then,  for  a  change 
of  circumstances,  or  an  increase  of  your 
talents,  to  prove  your  loyalty  to  God. 
Be  faithful  now,  in  what  you  have,  in  the 
least,  here  whcro  God  has  placed  you, 
for  this  is  all  God  seeks ;  and  it  affbrda 
abundant  evidence  of  a  soul  which  would 
be  fiuthful  everywhere  over  mucfat  were 
the  much  committed  to  its  care ! 

Beader!  are  you  disposed  to  sink  be- 
heath  the  burden  of  a  New  Year  ?  Does 
the  thought  pain  you  of  all  the  duties 
to  which  it  will  summon  you,  all  the 
temptations  which  it  will  present  to  you, 
and  all  the  trials  which  it  may  bring  to 
you  f  Is  it  your  earnest  wish,  that  should 
you  see  the  first  of  January  1855,  the 
months  of  1854,  which,  in  prospect,  ara 
now  dark  and  unknown,  should,  in  retro- 
spect, be  bright  and  beautiful  as  any 
months  in  this  cloudy  world  can  be ;  and 
that  you  should  be  able  to  recall,  with 
humble  gratitude  to  the  God  of  all  grace, 
duties  performed,  temptations  resisted, 
spiritual  comforts  experienced,  and  spir- 
itual strength  imparted, — with  afflictions, 
if  such  are  to  be  your  lot,  sanctified  ?— 
^  Take  no  heed  of  the  morrow  ;"  it  is  not 
yours;  but,  by  God's  grace  helping  you, 
take  great  heed  of  each  day  as  it  dawns 
upon  you,  and  each  hour  of  the  dajr  as  it 
comes  round,  for  they  are  yoon.  Divide 
the  great  year's  burden  of  doty  into 
three  hundred  and  n^if-fiTe  parts,  and 
each  of  them  into  so  many  hours  as  are 
in  each  day,  and  cany  the  little  bur- 
dens only;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
you  will  find  that  the  great  burden  was 
carried,  and  was  comparatively  light! 
And  thus  you  will  have  a  good  New 
I  Year,  and  because  a  good — a  happy  one ! 

N. 
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FORSAKE  3J£  NOT. 

"  B«  not  thoa  far  from  me,  O  Lord :  O  mj 
itr«ogUi,  hMU  tbM  t«  iielp  im.**— Ps4LM  kjcII. 
19. 

Fomke  me  not.  my  God  I  my  heart  it  tinldng. 
Bowed  down  with  fidtbleee  feers  and  bodinge 

rain; 
Busied  with  dark  imagininga,  and  drinking 
Th*  anticipated  cup  of  grief  and  pain ; 
Bat,  Lord,  I  lean  on  Tbee ;  Thy  ataffand  rod 

Shall  guide  my  lot ; 
I  will  not  fear,  if  Thou,  wff  God.  mj  OodI 
Forsake  me  not  I 


Fonake  me  not,  my  God !  man  moat  forsake  me. 
And  earth  grow  dim,  and  Tanish  from  my  sight ; 


Throogh  death's  dark  wle  no  human  hand  may 

take  me. 
No  firiend's  fond  smile  may  bless  me  with  its 

light. 
Alone  Che  silent  pathway  must  be  trod 

Tlirough  that  drear  spot. 
For  I  must  die  alone     Oh  !  then,  my  God ! 
Forsake  me  not  J 

Forsake  me  not,  O  Thou !  thyself  forsaken 

In  that  mysterious  hour  of  agony. 

When,  from  Thy  aoul,  Tby  Father's  smile  waa 

taken, 
Which  bad  from  ererlaating  dwelt  on  Thee. 
Oh !  bj  that  depth  of  anguish,  which  to  know 

Passes  man's  thought ; 
By  that  last  bitter  ory.  incarnate  God. 
Forsake  me  not  I 

J.  A.  E, 


THE  COBBLER  OF  HAMBUBOH. 


Ov  a  floe  flummer'seveniog,  as  orow^s  of 
artions  were  passing  aloeg  the  streets 
of  Hamburgh,  to  drink  ooffee  and  bear 
the  mosic  at  tlie  Elb-Ertkolung,  or  Al- 
tooo,  a  shoemaker  was  busy  oobbliog  his 
•hoe  beneath  an  awning  near  his  door. 
Above  his  head  was  a  starling,  which 
MDg,  and  chattered,  and  seemed  to  keep 
up  a  bnay  talk  with  its  kind'«hearted 
possessor, — ^aow  taming  his  head,  and 
looking  down  upon  his  bald  pate  with  a 
most  curious  eye,  as  a  master  would 
watch  and  examine  an  apprentice  at  his 
work;  and  then,  as  if  quite  satisfied, 
would  ruffle  his  feathers,  fijr  up  to  his 
perch,  and  ponr  forth  every  note,  and 
bit  of  song,  and  witty  saying,  which  he 
had  learned,  to  the  great  delight  of  old 
Haos  the  cobbler.  **AckI  du  lieber 
Vbgdr  Hans  would  say,  half^aloud— 
*'  thou  art  a  happy  biid,  and  well  provided 
for;  and  why  should  not  I  be  a  hap|)y 
Christian  with  such  mercies  r**and  so 
he  would  begin  to  sing  one  of  the  fine 
old  German  psalm-tunes. 

While  thus  engaged  on  the  said  even- 
ing,  hardly  looking  up  from  the  sole  of  the 
large  shoe  before  him,  and  heedless  of  the 
crowded  etveet,— a  yoni«  man  who  was 
passing  bj  stopped  and  addressed  him, 
■ayin/:  **  Well,  friend— beg  pardon^-but 
yon  seem  .a  inerry  fellow !"  The  person 
who  tbna  spoke  bad  the  look  and  dress 
of  a  student.    His  features  were  dark 


and 


with  the  full  bliiok  eye,  the 


high  pose^  and  lyKtor  sallow  akin,  which 
mariced  the  descendant  of  Abraham. 
Hana  looked  up  to  him,  and  replied  with 
a  clieerfnl  voice :  "  Merry  I— to  be  sure,  I 
am  right  merry,  my  brother;  and  why 
should  I  not  be  so?"— *«  All  are  not  so  l" 
replied  the  student,  with  a  sigh,  and 
shrug  of  his  shoulders.  "  Why  should 
you  not?— you  ask,"  continued  the  stu- 
dent—** I  would  reply,  that  your  own 
poverty  might  afford  a  sufficient  cause 
for  sadness  in  you.  But  you  have  no  liv- 
ing thing,  I  suppose,  to  take  care  of  but 
the  bird  up  there,  who  seems,  by  the 
way,  to  be  as  jolly  as  yourself !"—"  And 
why  should  he  not  be  merry  ?— my  little 
speokled-tbreastl"  said  Hans,  chirruping 
to  his  starling.  **  But  he  is  not  all  my 
family,  young  man ;  for  I  have  a  wife 
and  seven  children  to  provide  for  with 
these  hands ;  but  yet  you  see  I  can  sing 
at  my  work." 

The  student  was  silent ;  and  he  be- 
gan to  think  of  all  the  sorrow  be  had 
experienced  in  the  midst  of  books  and 
literature,  and  in  spite  of  having  youth 
and  health  on  his  side,  with  fair  pro- 
spects of  success  in  the  world;  yet  he 
knew  not  why  or  how— a  sadness  like 
tbe  pall  of  the  dead  often  rested  on  his 
spirit ;  and  questtonings  from  the  endless 
future,  and  from  beyond  the  grave,  came 
to  him  in  his  solitary  hours,  to  which  he 
could  give  no  answer;  and  he  had  no 
peace  from  thoughts  of  God,  when  he  had 
K  2 
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any  thoughts  of  Him  at  all ;  and  he  knew 
not  Jeans  Christ!  He  was  a  Jew;  and 
felt  that  for  his  soul  all  old  things  had 
passed  away;  but  nothing  had  as  yet 
become  new  I  And  so,  while  in  one  of 
these  gloomy  moods,  and  when  on  his 
way  to  seek  some  repose  from  the  music, 
and  er^'oyment  from  the  company,  in  the 
public  gardens,  he  was  arrested  by  the 
busy  and  happy  cobbler,  and  by  a  sud- 
den impulse  was  induced  to  address  him, 
in  order  to  discover  from  what  source  one 
so  poor,  and  yet  so  contented,  drew  his 
happiness. 

Again  resuming  the  oonTersation,  he 
said :  "  I  confess,  friend,  I  am  surprised 
to  see  a  poor  artizan  like  you  so  cheer- 
ful." «  Poor !"  exclaimed  Hans—"  How 
knowest  thou,  friend,  how  my  account 
stands  with  the  bank?  Poor!  I  am 
richer  than  thou  knowest." — **  It  may 
be — it  may  be,"  said  the  student,  with  a 
smile;  **  I  must  have  heard  of,  though 
I  have  forgot  thy  name,  in  the  Ex- 
change, or  heard  of  the  sailings  of  thy 
ships,  or  when  in  the  bank." — '*  Enough," 
said  Hans,  *<  thou  hast  confessed  thy  ig- 
norance of  me  !" — and  then  stopping  his 
work — ^laying  his  hand  on  the  student's 
arm,  and  looking  at  him  with  an  expres- 
sion of  countenance  from  which  all  fiin 
was  banished,  he  said,  calmly  and  so- 
lemnly: ^Stranger!  I  am  not  poor. 
Don't  pity  me — envy  me;  for  be  it 
known  to  you  that  I  am  a  King^s  sonT 

The  student  stared— made  a  low  bow — 
and  departed !  "  Poor  fellow — poor  fel- 
low !"  he  muttered  to  himself.  <*  And 
art  thou  happy  only  because  thou  art 
mad !— and  art  thou  able  to  rejmce  only 
because  all  realities  are  to  thee  dreams, 
and  all  dreams  to  thee  realities !  I  have 
sought  strength  and  comfort  at  thy 
mouth  in  vain !" 

A  week  passed ;  and  again  the  student 
traversed  the  same  street ;  and  there,  in 
the  old  place,  was  Hans,  busy  as  ever 
in  his  stall ;  and  the  starling  as  happy  as 
ever  in  his  cage.  The  student,  as  he 
passed  him,  took  off  his  cap,  and  said, 
**  Good  evening  to  your  royal  highness !" 
— *'Halt,  friend!"  cried  Hans,  with  a 
cheerful  but  firm  voice ;  '*  and  come  here 
to  me  for  a  few  minutes.    I  am  glad  I 


have  seen  you  again.  You  left  me  alK 
ruptly  t'other  evening.  I  suppose  you 
thought  me  mad.  But  I  am  not  so ;  but 
in  sober  earnest.  I  tell  you  again  I  am  a 
King's  son;  and  when  you  interrupted 
me,  I  was  singing  a  song  about  my  king- 
dom ;— would  like  to  hear  it  ?"— **  Surely, 
if  it  please  your  royal  highness,"  replied 
the  Jew,  with  a  benevolent  smile,  and 
anxious  to  gratify  his  strange  acquaint- 
ance, whose  Insanity  he  never  doubted. 
Hans  having  provided  a  seat  for  the 
young  Jew,  began  to  sing  a  hymn  on 
'*  Thy  kingdom  come  ;*'  and  when  it  was 
finished,  perceiving  that  it  was  listened 
to  with  apparently  deep  interest,  he 
asked  if  he  understood  its  meaning. 
The  Jew  shook  his  head.  Upon  which 
Hans  proceeded  to  explain  all  he  knew— 
and  it  was  much — about  the  kingdom  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  glory  of  its  King. 
Beginning  with  the  promise  uttered  in 
Eden,  of  One  who  should  be  a  conqueror, 
and  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  he  pointed 
out  the  growth  of  prophecy,  from  age  to 
a?e>  regarding  the  kingdom  of  the  Be- 
deemer— shewing  how  *^  all  things  must 
be  fulfilled  which  were  written  in  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Psalms,  concerning  Christ ;"  how  *<  it  be- 
hoved the  Messias  to  suffer  these  things, 
and  to  enter  into  His  glory ;"  bow  all 
power  was  now  given  Him ;  how  He  was 
now  establishing  on  earth  a  universal 
kingdom,  "never  to  be  moved,"  which 
embraced  Jew  and  Gentile  in  one  citizen- 
ship ;  and  how  every  subject  in  His  king- 
dom was  a  son  and  heir,  yea,  a  *<  joint 
heir"  with  Christ  the  King,  and  would 
"reign  with  Him  for  ever  and  everl" 
As  old  Hans  expatiated  on  these  pro- 
mises, his  work  was  laid  aside,  his  eye 
beamed  with  love  and  hope  ;  and  deep 
feeling  gave  eloquence  and  grace  to  his 
language.  The  Jew  sat  as  a  child  at  his 
feet,  gazing  up  to  him  with  his  full  black 
eye,  and  so  absorbed  by  all  he  heard  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  of  the  promise 
made  of  old  unto  his  fathers,  that  he  was 
roused  from  his  waking  dresm  only  by 
Hans  taking  him  by  the  hand,  and  say- 
ing, "Now,  thou  seest  how  I  am  a  King's 
son,  and  why  I  am  happy;  for  I  know 
and  love  this  Jesus,  aod  all  things  are 
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mine,  whether  life  or  death,  things  pre- 
MDt  or  things  to  come ;  and,  young  man," 
he  asked,  with  emphasis,  '*  helievest  thou 
the  prophets  ?  I  know  that  thou  believ* 
est!  For,  unless  I  mistake  thj  coun- 
tenance greatly,  thy  fathers  did;  and 
thou,  my  son,  helieTing  in  them,  must 
also  believe  in  Him  whom  they  have 
foretold,  and  whom  God  hath  sent  to 
perform  the  mercy  promised  to  thy  fa- 
thers, and  to  remember  His  holy  cotc- 
oant,  the  oath  which  He  sware  to  thy 
father  Abraham."  The  Jew  waa  silent. 
Unutterable  thoughts  passed  through 
•  hit  mind.  **  Where,"  he  asked  meekly, 
**can  I  learn  more  of  this?— for  I  see 
that  Ihou  belierest  and  hast  peace!" — 
"From  this  book,"  said  Hans,  handing 
him  a  Bible.  **  Go  home,  and  read 
there  about  the  kingdom,  and  return  to 
to  me  when  thou  hast  studied  the  pas- 
sages I  shall  point  out  to  thee ;  and  whilst 
thou  are  doing  battle  with  the  enemies 
of  thy  soul — for  Satan  will  stir  up  a  host 
to  destroy  thee — I  shall,  like  Moses,  pray 
for  thee  on  the  mount,  and  ask  One  to 
pray  for  thee,  whom,  as  yet,  thou  know- 


est  oot,  but  who  knoweth  thee,  and  who 
is  greater  than  Moses !"  The  young 
Jew  grasped  Hans  by  the  hand,  and  tak- 
ing off  his  cap^  made  a  respectful  bow, 
and  departed.  "May  the  Lord  engraft 
him  into  His  own  olive  tree !"  said  Hans, 
looking  upwards,  and  resuming  his  work, 
when  the  form  of  the  Jew  was  lost  to 
him  as  he  turned  into  a  neighbouring 
street. 

My  story  is  ended.  The  substance  of 
it  was  told  me  by  a  distinguished  Christ- 
ian Jew  as  we  walked  together  in  the 
streets  of  Hamburgh.  What  became  of 
Hans  I  could  not  learn.    But  the  young 

Jew  is  now  Mr.  N ,  for  many  years 

an  eminent  and  sucoessful  missionary  to 
his  brethren  in  Silesia. 

Header  1— let  us  divide  one  lesson  be- 
fore we  part ;  it  is  this :  If  the  seed  of 
truth  is  in  thine  hand,  sow  it  in  any 
field  which  God  provides  for  thee  in  His 
providence ;  and  the  least  seed  may  be- 
come a  great  tree,  whose  fruit  may  feed 
many  souls,  and  make  glad  thine  own, 
here  or  hereafter,  with  exceeding  joy ! 

N. 


"  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  FOHQE." 


Tms  is  the  somewhat  fanciful  title  of  a 
deeply  interesting  history.  It  is  the  his- 
tory of  a  young  girl,  the  daughter  of  a 
blacksmith  in  a  rural  English  parish, 
^b<^  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  seized 
with  a  dreadful  malady,  which  continued 
notil  the  period  of  her  death, — ^fire  years 
afterwards.  From  some  affliction  of  the 
brain,  she  was  tossed  and  racked,  as  by  a 
demon  possession,  with  such  violent  con- 
vulsions, that,  during  every  succeeding 
forty-eight  hours,  she  had  three  houn  only 
of  bodiUf  reet,  and  four  of  coTueiouSHeea  t 
If  she  slept,  no  one  was  able  to  discern 
it  Her  eyes  wfere  never  shut  by  day  or 
oight,  and  her  body  had  not  a  moment's 
T«st  except  when  consciousness  returned, 
tttd  with  it  the  brief  period  afforded  to 

*  n«  Ufi^  pf  M«  Vvr^i  or.  Comueb  Drawn 
f^^^WAAtAofE^M,  By  William  HarriMO, 
K«ctQT  «f  Riroh,  Eimx.    London :  Longman. 


her  for  thought  and  labour.  And  it  is 
this  fact  which  makes  the  story  so  very 
singular  and  full  of  instruction,  that 
these  few  hours  of  returning  intelligence 
and  rest,  in  the  midst  of  incessant  suffer- 
ing, were  so  diligently  improved  by  her, 
that  she  worked  with  her  needle,  received 
her  friends,  read  much,  thought  much, 
wrote  much,  and  laboured  much  for  the 
good  of  her  own  soul,  and  the  souls  of  others. 
We  have  seldom  read  a  history  which  so 
rebukes  the  slothful,  the  selfish,  and  un- 
believing ;  and  so  proves  what  a  renewed 
heart,  AiU  of  love,  may,  by  the  aid  of 
God*B  omnipotent  Spirit,  aooomplish,  in 
circumstances  which  might  otherwise 
seem  to  afford  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the 
absence  of  any  other  thouglit  than  how 
to  be  relieved  from  such  constant  agonies. 
With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  shall 
gratify  our  readers  by  a  few  extracts 
from  the  book  itself,  without  criticising 
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Mr.  Harrison's  own  portion  of  it,  which 
is  not  by  any  means  so  interesting  to  us 
as  what  belongs  immediately  to  the  girl's 
own  history.  Though  the  details  are  har- 
rowing, yet  they  are  so  curioas,  and  serve 
so  much  to  display  the  character  of  the 
poor  sufferer,  we  cannot  help  giriog  her 
'  father's  account  of 

HER  SUFrBBDIGS  DURDtO  FOBTT- EIGHT 
HOUBS^ 

'*  At  two  o'clock  she  begins  springing 
at  the  footboard  of  the  bed>  hitting  it  with 
her  band,  seven,  eight,  or  nine  times  at  a 
spring,  and  continues  this  till  half-past 
three.  She  then  begins  leaping,  standing, 
And  leaping  one  foot  fh>m  the  bed,  hitting 
the  eeiling  with  her  hand  six  times  at  a 
spring.  This  is  about  every  ten  ninates, 
and  these  jumps  are  T«ry  violent,  and 
go  down  very  hard.  This  continues  till 
twenty  minutes  to  five  m  the  evening ; 
and  in  the  last  jump  she  throws  herself 
into  one  corner  of  the  bed,  on  her  knees, 
her  face  downward.  We  then  know  that 
the  fit  is  near,  which  lasta  about  twenty 
•  minutes.  During  the  last  ten  minutes  of 
ihe  fit  she  shrieks  very  violently,  and  re- 
quires five  persons  to  hold  her.  Then 
after  lying  some  time  she  is  thrown  down 
to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  there  has  a 
shaking  convulsion.  This  takes  place 
twice,  and  the  third  time  we  lay  a  bed  on 
the  floor,  and  she  springs  right  out  into 
it.  She  is  then  taken  up  and  put  into 
bed,  and  she  then  throws  herself  down  to 
the  foot  of  the  bed^  shaking  eveiy  time 
nine  times ;  and  the  tenth  time  she  turns 
her  face  the  other  way,  and  we  then 
know  that  the  next  fit  is  veiy  near,  and 
comes  on  at  twenty  minutes  to  seven. 
This  is  very  violent^  for  she  kioks  every- 
thing off  the  bed,  and  the  bed  itself  also, 
shrieking  as  before ;  and  before  she  comes 
out  of  the  fit  she  frequently  bites  her  own 
arm.  She  is  then  thrown  down  to  the 
foot  of  the  bed  as  before,  till  twenty 
minutes  to  nine  in  the  evening^  when  she 
has  the  last  flt»  which  is  very  near  nine 
o'clock.  She  continues  to  throw  herself 
down  to  the  foot,  shaking  every  time,  and 
this  during  the  whole  night,  till  half-past 
twelve  at  noon  the  next  day.  She  then 
eomes  round,  moaning  for  tome  time^ 
and  then  takes  a  little  brandy  and  water ; 
then  takes  something  to  eat,  having  taken 
nothing  nor  ^ken,  and  having  been  quite 
unconscious  from  two  o^clock  one  day  till  half- 
poet  twelve  the  next.  At  half-past  one 
(generally  before  two)  she  is  gone  again, 
and  begins  leaping  on  her  knees  once, 
and  standing  on  her  feet,  leaping  very 
violently ;  and  thb  continues  till  six  in 


the  evening,  when  she  leaves  off  stand- 
ing and  leaping,  and  jumps  up  on  her 
knees  all  night  till  seven,  or  half-past 
seven  in  the  morning ;  but  in  the  night 
she  does  not  jump  so  often.  When  she 
comes  round  she  begins  springing  at  the 
post,  and  jumps  out  of  bed  four  times  oo 
to  the  floor,— a  bed  being  hud  for  that- 
purpose.  [The  manuscript  is  here  torn,, 
but  continues  thus :]  When  quite  sens- 
ible, sometimes  she  seems  cheerful,  but 
has  not  so  much  lately  sprung  at  the 
post.  At  times  she  takes  refreshment, 
and  reads  her  book,  and  amuses  herself 
till  the  same  time  I  began,  which  i»  two 
o'clock,  being  the  two  days  and  two 
nights.  Thus  ends  the  detail  of  one  of 
the  most  distressing  afflictions  that  few 
people  have  ever  seen  or  heard,"  &e. 

She  thus  suffered  for  upwards  of  two 
years  before  she  knew  God  as  her  Father, 
and  was  able  to  have  any  fellowship  with 
Him.  But  a  friend  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  her,  and  seeking  her 
good— 

**  Taking  advantage  of  one  of  Em- 
ma's replies,  added,  —  *  Say  not  our 
Saviour,  but  my  Saviour.  From  Em- 
ma's own  account,  these  words  made 
a  singular  impression  upon  her  mind. 
When  Mrs, left  the  room,  she  re- 
volved again  and  again  in  her  thoughts, 
the  reason  for  the  necessity  of  so  per- 
sonal and  close  an  application  of  the 
oSoe  of  Jesus.  At  last  she  exclaimed, 
with  the  dawning  of  this  new  view  fresh 
in  her  mind,  *  Oh  I  then,  I  need  a  Saviour  !* 
and  from  that  moment  Emma  felt  her- 
self to  be  a  sinner.  Then  it  was  that  the 
fact  of  her  own  individual  guilt  and  re- 
sponsibility flashed  upon  her  conscienoe. 
She  saw  herself  mirrored  out  in  her  lost 
condition,  as  a  perishing  sinner ;  and  she 
realized  the  truth,  that  religion  was 
henceforth  to  be  a  personal  business,  in- 
volving a  personal  acceptance  of  the 
Gospel  offers,  and  a  personal  appropria- 
tion of  the  works  and  merita  (^  the  Be- 
deemer.*' 

Four  years  after  this,  (July  1850,)  we 
have  the  following 

LBTXBR  TO  ▲  FRISND. 

*'  In  obedience  to  your  desire  I  will,  if 
the  Lord  permit,  write  a  few  lines  to  yon, 
and  I  hope  the  same  will  meet  you  in  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health ;  for  I  know  of 
no  greater  blessing  that  we  can  e^joy, 
except  it  be  sickness,  and  that  I  believe 
to  be  a  real  blessing.  When  God  Uya  ns 
on  the  bed  of  sickness,  it  is  then  evident 
that  He  Is  seeking  our  good,— the  good  of 
our  immortal  souU ;  it  is  a  proof  l£at  ve 
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are  His  children ;  for  He  nays,  *  As  many 
as  I  lore  X  rebuke  and  chasten.'  In  His 
viidom,  love,  and  tender  mercy,  does  He 
afflict  us  here,  to  make  us  meet  to  par- 
take of  His  glory  hereafter.  Ohl  that  I 
could  indeed  be  niore  thankful  for  my 
own  present  affliction,  and  that  I  could 
seek  more  earnestly  to  obtain  more  and 
more  good  from  it.  My  only  prayer,— 
my  only  desire  is,  that  it  may  be  aancti- 
Hed  to  the  saving  of  my  soul.  If  it 
should  be  the  mean*  of  saving  my  soul, 
how  thankfiil-^bow  happy  1  should  (I 
ought)  to  be  r 

"  Again,  in  the  name  letter,  she  saya, 
'  God  saw  me  walking  in  the  broad  road 
leading  to  destruction.  He  saw  me,  and 
had  mercy  upon  me.  He  drew  me  with 
the  cords  of  love  aside  from  the  world 
into  a  sick  chamber,  laid  me  on  the  bed 
of  sickneaa,  to  shew  me  the  error  of  my 
ways,  the  deceitfulneas  of  my  heart,  my 
wretched  stote  before  God,  and  to  skew  me 
mif  need  of  a  Saviour;  and  how  can  I  suf- 
ficiently thank  Him  for  all  these  things  ? 
I  know  I  cannot  thank  Him  as  I  ought ; 
but  I  will  endeavour  to  shew  Him  my 
thankfuloesa,  by  trying  to  live  a  life  of 
holineas  for  the  future,  with  His  assist- 
ance. My  life  may  be  a  short  one ;  but, 
from  my  heart,  I  desire  it  may  be  a  new 
one  for  the  time  to  come.  /  wuh  to  for- 
take  all  my  wicked  waye,  and  evil  thoughtSy 
and  wordsy  and  do  that  which  God  bide 
me,  and  what  I  read  of  in  my  Bible. 
But  I  am  afraid  I  do  not ;  my  heart  is  so 
full  of  sin.  However,  I  will  pray  to  God 
to  help  me.  My  days  may  be  few,  hut  I 
wish  they  may  be  spent  to  the  glory  of 
God.' 

"  In  a  letter  written  to  another  friend, 
dated  January  23, 1851,  she  touchea  on  the 
aame  subject.  Thanking  her  for  the  pre- 
sent of  a  Uttle  book,  she  says :  *  I  value  it 
▼ery,very  much.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  the  piece  of  poetry  addressed  to  the 
afflicted  eoul,— every  verse  ending  with 
that  gracious  promise,  "  As  thy  day,  thy 
strength  shall  he."  I  thought  it  wm 
such  a  sweet  promise  for  the  new  year. 
I  always  find  so  much  comfort  from  this 
text.  It  matters  not  whether  we  are  in 
health  or  sickness,  if  our  strength  is 
equal  to  our  trial.  We  have  nothing  to 
ittr  if  we  can  believe  that  God  will  do  all 

M??  ^«"  for  ns.  I  earnestly  hope  this 
will  find  you  quite  restored  to  health  and 
strwigth,  with  the  blessing  of  God;  for 
health,  as  I  have  heard  some  say,  is 
the  greatest  blessing  that  we  can  enjoy. 
»ut  J  think  it  may  with  truth  be  said, 
that  sickness,  too,  is  sometimes  a  real 
b  easing.  1  do  trust  it  has  been  made  a 
Wcssing  to  me.  It  was  afiliction  that 
Drought  me  to  the  feet  of  Jesus,  to  con- 


fees  my  sins,  to  obtain  the  token  of  His 
forgiving  love.  Many  have  had  to  say 
with  David,  "It  is  good  for  me  that  I 
have  been  afflicted.  Before  I  was  afflict- 
ed I  went  astray,  but  now  have  I  kept  thy 
precepts ;"  so  1  think  we  may  with  truth 
say,  that  afflictions  are  among  our  choic- 
est blessings,  if  they  are  but  sanctified 
ones ;  and,  oh  I  how  earnestly  do  I  pray 
that  my  own  afiiiction  may  be  sanctified 
to  the  saving  of  my  aoul !' 

In  another  letter,  she  makes  the  follow* 
ing  beautiful  remarks  upon 

SMALI^  TBIAL0. 

'*  All  the  liord's  childven  need  conrec* 
tion.  Many  of  them  will  not  do  without 
very  severe  discipline.  A  piwent's  rebuke 
is  much  to  a  loving  child.  How  much 
more  the  rebuke  of  our  God  I  Sometimes 
the  trial  is  short;  a  slight  rebuke,  to 
wliich,  I  fear,  we  often  take  but  little 
heed,  and  thus  we  compel  God  to  send 
us  heavier  and  bitterer  trials  by  our  in- 
attention to  the  lighter.  We  think,  be- 
cause they  are  so  slight,  so  gentle,  they 
are  not  to  be  owned  as  the  laying  on  of  a 
father's  hand ;  but  casual  things,  coming 
and  going,  we  know  not  how  or  why. 
The  touch  of  a  transient  pain^  &  few  days' 
illness,  a  slight  indisposition,  a  passing 
weakness,  some  common  domestic  care» 
or  vexation,  the  severance  of  friendship,, 
some  short  parting  from  one  "v^e  love, 
some  unkindness  where  we  least  looked 
for  it,  some  disappointment  6h  which  wo 
were  not  calculating— these  are  His  fa- 
therly rebukes.  I  do  not  mean  the  sharper 
and  sorer  ones.  We  are  not  so  apt  to 
overlook  them.  But  these  ligh^  ones,  I 
fear,  are  often  as  little  recognized,  or  aa 
much  undervalued  or  unheeded,  as  if  the 
hand  of  God  were  not  in  each.  Do  not 
you  think  it  is  so?  Ohl  how  sad  that 
we  should  tlius,  by  our  heedlessness  and 
perversity,  draw  upon  us  sorrows,  which 
God  would  fain  have  spared  us.  Let  us 
learn  the  meanings  of  small  trials,  [and] 
of  slight  rebukes.  Let  us  not  sleep  as  do 
others ;  but  let  us  watch  and  be  so6er, 
remembering  that  trials  and  sorrows  are 
the  lot  of  all  God's  children.  It  is  through 
much  tribulation  that  they  must  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God.  To  deliver  us  from 
sin,  and  make  us  partakers  of  His  holi* 
ness,  is  God's  one  object  throughout. 
Oh !  deep,  deep  must  be  the  love  which 
takes  such  pains  with  us  I  Beloved  £.. 
it  is  welL" 

In  the  same  letter  she  expresses  that 
"  great  peace"  which  God  gives  His 
children  in  the  midst  of  sorest  trials: 

•*  I  am  sorry  to  ssy  my  dear  mother  and 
two  sisters  are  not  welL  They  seem  weak 
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filial  piety,  and  of  her  patience  of  ftlth. 
To  these  virtaes  id  his  child,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  Isaac  M.  owed  his  conTernon. 
The  state  of  her  father  was  at  all  timet 
a  subject  of  the  deepest  interest  to  Emma ; 
and  thus,  when  asked  on  one  oocasion, 
at  what  time  she  began  to  feel  anxioot 
about  his  spiritual  welfare,  she  replied,  '  I 
prayedforfatherfroro  the  time  that  I  found 
peace  for  myself,'  adding,  thoughtfnllj 
and  slowly,  *  I  found  father  clinging  to 
one  sin — ^this  is  why  I  prayed ;'  and  very 
touching  is  the  earnestness  with  which 
she  pursued  her  task  of  lore.  For  two 
whole  years,  at  erery  hour  of  consdooa- 
ness,  and  at  every  time  when  the  over- 
tasked body,  weary  of  its  own  strngglea, 
was  quiet,  she  entreated  God  to  haTo 
compassion  on  her  father.  True  to  the 
instincts  of  her  new  nature,  and  *  potent 
with  the  spell  of  heayen,'  she  importuned 
again  and  again  till  her  request  was 
granted.  It  was  in  the  year  1846  that 
God  awakened  her  soul  to  a  sense  of  its 
own  necessities.  In  1847,  He  gare  the 
peace  for  which  she  was  pining,  and,  in 

that  same  year,  and  as  if  in  remembrance 

duty  to  be  surrounded  by  cares,  to  haVe  j  «>^  ^^e  lesson  of  Andrew  and  PhiUp,  she 
them  pressing  upon  us  from  every  quar-  |  hegan  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  her 
ter,  and  to  be  required  to  throw  them  off  f*'her.  It  was  a  sorrowful  watch,  that 
as  fant  as  they  come  I  To  cast  them  upon  I  •^••on  of  consciousness.  8he  sat  at  the 
the  Lord,  this  is  a  truly  ChrisUan  state,  door  of  Hope,  and  often  thought  that  the 
•  I  would  have  you  without  careftilness.*  heard  the  footfall  of  Him  that  was  to 
saiththe  Apostle  Paul.  If  in  health,  much  oPf*  H;  but  she  was  as  often  diaap- 
more  in  sickness,  the  Lord  careth  for  you.   pointed." 

He  is  your  Father,  your  HusUnd.  your  j        how  shb  tried  to  do  him  good. 
Master;  you  are  His  child,  His  bnde,       ,,„  ,     *  ^    ,.        .  ^  ^. 

His  servant.  As  such  He  careth  for'.  "Her  mode  of  dealing  with  him  was  aa 
you.    Oh  I  what  a  happy  thought  I    Let  J«diaous  as  it  was  faithftiL    8be  urged 


and  exhausted,  no  doubt  from  the  loss  of 
rest  When  I  think  about  them,  it  is 
then  that  I  feel  the  burden  of  the  cross, 
and  often  do  I  long  for  the  day  of  deliver- 
ance, that  my  dear  parenta  may  be  freed 
from  this  sore  trial ;  but  I  trust  my  all 
in  the  hand  of  a  gracious  God.  I  know 
it  is  for  my  good.  The  cross  not  being 
felt,  the  crown  would  lose  half  ita  value. 
Ton  know  there  is  a  possibility  to  be 
happy  even  in  affliction.  I  can  say  it  is 
so  with  me.  /  would  not  chemae  my  state 
with  the  richeet  permm  on  earth  who  had 
not  my  viewe." 

Hear,  again,  this  poor  young  suflbrer 
thus  speak  of  her  peace  in  casting  her 
care  on  God  :— 

THE  0BR18TIAN  WITBODT  OARS. 

**  I  think  a  Christian  ought  to  be  with- 
out carefulness  when  he  remembers  that 
he  has  a  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than 
a  brother,  on  whom  he  is  invited  to  cast 
all  his  care,  who  careth  for  him.  What 
a  glorious  privilege  to  have  one  to  take 
all  our  cares  off  usl    What  a  difficult 


us,  dear  friend,  in  all  our  trials,  and 
troubles,  and  afflictions,  whatever  they 
may  be,  let  us  always  go  to  the  wise  for 
wisdom,  and  to  the  strong  for  strength. 
For  it  hath  pleased  the  Father,  that  in 
Him  should  all  fulness  dwell.  All  things, 
whatsoever  we  may  want,  dwell  in  Jesus. 
In  a  word,  in  Jesus  there  is  fulness  of 
grace,  truth,  tenderness,  love,  kindness, 
merit,  liyht^  comfort,  patience,  wisdom,  peace, 
joy,  and  endless  salvation ;  and  all  He  is, 
and  has,  is  for  sinners.  He  says,  Look 
unto  me  and  be  ye  saved ;  look  wherever 
else  you  will  and  you  are  lost." 

No  sooner  did  she  herself  realize  the 
value  of  the  soul,  and  find  peace  in  Jesus, 
than  her  love  for  the  souls  of  her  kindred 
was  powerfully  awakened.  Mr.  Harri- 
son thus  speaks  of  her 

LOVB  TO  HBB  VATHBR. 

**  The  name  of  E.  M.  is  inscribed  upon 
one  heart  at  least,  and  that,  her  father's. 
He  stands  for  ever  the  monument  of  her 


her  father  to  attend  public  worehip,  and 
to  avail  himself  of  the  means  of  grace. 
She  reasoned  and  ezxKMtulated  with  him. 
But  especially  she  penuaded  him  to  read 
Scripture  to  her.  In  this  way  she  won 
him  insensibly  to  an  acquaintance  with  a 
laige  portion  (^  divine  truth ;  ao  that  a 
leavening  of  the  Word  was  sUentlj  but 
surely  pervading  hia  whole  mind;  and 
this,  of  course,  led  to  oonversatiooa  and 
discussions  over  the  subjecte  which  they 
read  together.  Still  *■  the  old  Adam  waa 
too  strong  for  young  Melanothon.'  laaae 
complied  with  his  child's  requests,  but  he 
retained  his  sin.  After  awhile,  however, 
he  began  to  take  mora  pleasure  in  the 
services  of  God's  house.  He  was  aeen 
almost  regularly  twice  a-day  in  his  place 
in  chnrol^  and  was  only  absent  whoi 
some  neighbouring  farmers  horses  were 
ill,  or  his  cows  required  doctoring,  and 
could  not  wait,  as  he  believed,  till  Mon- 
day morning;  or,  as  was  someUmea  the 
case,  on  the  alternate  Sundays,  when  the 
convulsions  of  his  poor  child  demanded 
his  presence.    Nor  was  his  worship  orer 
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when  he  left  the  house  of  God.  On  his 
return  home  Emma  would  summon  him 
to  her  bedside,  to  repeat  to  her,  during 
her  hour  of  consciousness,  what  he  could 
remember  of  the  sermon.  In  this  way 
she  persevered,  ever  following  up  the 
footsteps  of  prayer  with  the  exertions  of 
ikith,  till  at  last  his  bands  were  burst." 

BBS  father's  CONYBRSION. 

"On  Sunday,  December  16,  1849,  he 
was  in  his  place  in  church.    The  text  of 
the  sermon  was  from  I  Peter  iv.  18 :  'If 
the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where 
shall  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner  appear  ?' 
It  was  a  subject  needed  by  him,  and  was, 
doubtless,  in  the  providence  of  God  In- 
tended for  him,  since  it  gave  the  final 
impulse  to  his  new  career.    Hitherto  he 
had  been  like  a  tree  uprooted,  yet  not 
quite  detached  from  the  soil  in  which  it 
had  been  growing.     Another  wrench  was 
needed  to  dislodge  him  entirely,  in  order 
to  his  being  transplanted  into  a  better 
country ;  and  this  was  effected  for  him  by 
the  gracious  Husbandman.    The  solemn 
thought  of  the  apostle  in  the  text  alluded 
to,  brought  him  to  the  point— that  last 
point  from  which  so  many  of  us  shrink — 
the  necessity  of  breaking  with  sin  in 
every  shape.    From  that  day  his  mind 
appears    to  have  acquired  a  power  of 
decision  previously  unknown.     So  plain, 
so  marked  was  the  change,  that  it  became 
the  talk  of   the  neighbourhood.     And 
then   began  his  real  struggle.    Various 
were  the  efforts  of  his  old  associates  to 
draw  him  back  into  sin ;  but  in  vain. 
First  ridicule,  then  abuse,  was  tried ;  but 
be  bore  it  all  with  patience.    One  in- 
stance of  this  was  mentioned  to  the  writer 
by  Bmma  herself,  as  she  received  it  from 
the  lips  of  her  father.    He  was  much 
ptreased  by  an  old  acquaintance,  on  one 
occasion  when  attending  Colchester  mar- 
ket, to  enter  the  inn  and  drink  wine. 
This  he  declined,  though  several  times 
oT|pBd  to  do  so,  and  bantered  about  his 
r^iisal,  till  at  length  his  friend,  no  longer 
Able  to  restrain  his  vexation,  said  de- 
fittrely,  'That  parson  is  driving  you  out 
oC  your  senses.'    '  Nay,'  replied  Isaac, 
mildljr,  '  he  is  rather  driving  me  into 


**  Is  was  not  long  before  Isaac  M.  again 
cxptesaed  a  wish  to  become  a  communi- 
csaft;  and  he  was  accordingly  admitted 
to  the  Ix>rd's  table  on  Christmas  day, 
18^«.  It  was  a  day  marked  by  spiritual 
joy,  ncvt  only  to  himself,  but  to  his  de- 
*  child.  Her  feelings  are  simply 
I  in  a  paper  which  was  found  after 
th.  It  contains  two  notices  re- 
_  ber  father,  each  being  accom- 
^with  a.  prayer ;  the  one  relating 


to  his  great  change,  the  other  to  this 
occasion. 

"  It  is  as  follows  :  — 

**  *  By  the  grace  of  God,  my  beloved 
father  was  converted  to  the  divine  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1849. 

** '  Oh  1  may  the  Holy  Spirit  help  his 
infirmities,  and  may  his  faith  be  stedfast 
in  the  Lord  Jesus,  taking  "  the  helmet  of 
salvation  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  Word  of  God!" 

"  *  Oh!  may  he  never  fall  into  those 
sins  that  he  has  repented  of  I  and  where 
sin  did  once  abound,  there  may  grace 
much  more  abound. 

'*  *  Now,  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  keep 
you  from  falling,  and  to  present  you 
faultless  before  the  presence  of  His  glory, 
with  exceeding  joy,  to  the  only  wise  God 
our  Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty,  domin- 
ion and  power,  both  now  and  for  ever. 
Amen.'" 

Isaac  died  a  few  months  afterwards 
from  apoplexy.  While  he  lived,  he  gave 
the  most  satisfactory  proofs  of  his  con- 
version. 

But  we  must  bring  our  notice  to  a 
close,  by  extracting  the  account  of 

HER  LAST  DATS. 

"  Scarcely  had  the  stricken  family  re- 
covered from  the  shock  of  Isaac  M.'s 
removal,  when  they  were  called  upon  to 
take  leave  of  another  member.  A  promis- 
ing lad,  who  nad  scarcely  numbered  six- 
teen summers,  was  carried  off  with  a 
species  of  brain  fever.  The  sympathies 
and  personal  hopes  of  Emma  were  thus 
again  tried,  and  were  not  found  wanting. 
Her  sick  room  was  the  focus  of  comfort 
and  counsel  to  her  sorrowing  friends.  It 
was  shortly  after  this  that  a  great  change 
in  her  illness  occurred.  Her  violent  fits 
and  convulsions  gradually  ceased.  God 
in  His  mercy  willed  that  her  last  days 
should  be  undisturbed  by  these  terrible 
attacks;  and  she  sank  under  the  influ- 
ence of  consumption.  Her  first  inti- 
mation of  the  change  was  a  conscious- 
ness of  having  slept.  It  was  a  matter  of 
great  thankfulness  to  her,  and  one  which 
she  repeatedly  called  upon  her  family  to 
acknowiedge.  In  truth,  it  was  no  slight 
relief  to  them  all,  as  it  set  them  free  from 
their  many  watchings,  and  nights  of  toil, 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected  for  five 
years.  But  she  also  accepted  this  change 
as  a  gracious  note  of  preparation.  It  was 
her  summons  to  go  home.  Need  we  add 
with  what  joy  she  received  it  1  Such  was 
the  heavenly  state  of  her  mind,  that  the 
nurse  who  sat  up  with  her  during  the 
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last  fire  nights  of  her  life,  astored  the  i 
writer  that  she  could  never  forget  her 
manner  and  conversation ;  and  added, 
that  she  considered  the  attendance  on 
her  a  privilege  and  opportunity  for  which 
she  should  fai  answerahle. 

*'  As  the  time  of  her  departure  drew 
nearer,  Emma's  spiritual  perceptions  he- 
came  more  vivid  than  ever.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  preceding  her  death,  she  sum- 
moned her  brothers  and  sisters  suooea- 
sivelj  to  her  side,  and  exhorted  them  to 
continue  in  the  faith.  She  spoke  most 
solemnly  about  certain  sins  which  she 
apprehended  in  some  with  whom  she 
was  acquainted.  '  Abore  all,  beware  of 
lying  and  deceit ;  these  are  the  tins.*  At 
four  o'clock  the  next  day  she  said  to  a 
kind  neighbour,  to  whom  she  was  much 
attached  :  *  I  have  been  twice  disap- 
pointed. I  thought  I  should  have  been 
with  Christ  before  this.'  More  than  once, 
however,  she  joyfully  murmured,  *  I  shall 
soon  be  with  Bim,*  At  last  the  mes- 
senger arrived.  So  noiflelessly  he  entered, 
and  with  so  gentle  a  hand  unbarred  the 
gate  of  life,  that  the  moment  of  her  de- 
parture was  scarcely  perceived.  The 
chariot  wheels  of  which  she  so  often 
spoke  were  in  waiting,  and  they  bore  her 
to  her  Father's  home.  Happy,  happy 
spirit  I  death  was  indeed  a  friend  to  thee ! 
Well  may  we  ask  him, — 

'  Does  the  whom  ihj  kind  hand  diandMed  to 
peaco 
Upbraid  tha  f  ahtia  tiolanea  that  took  off 
Uar  lattara,  and  vnkanrad  bar  priaon  oaU  V 

The  mystery  of  life  is  solved.  Its  disci- 
pline was  severe,  but  glorious.  Who  can 
regret  that  it  was  laid  upon  thee? 

'*  It  was  on  the  16th  April  185S,  that 
E.  M.  was  released ;  and  on  the  27th  her 
remains  were  laid  in  the  spot,  indicated 
in  the  engraving  of  the  churchyard,  and 
by  the  side  of  her  beloved  father.  And 
there  they  two  sleep  in  Jesus." 


Laaaing  on  Yhee,  mj  Guide  I  my  Friend  I 
My  gracious  Saviour  I  I  am  blest ; 
Though  weary.  Thou  dost  condescend 
To  be  my  rest. 

Leaning  on  Thee,  my  soul  tetlres 
From  earthly  thoughta  and  earthly  things  t 
Oh  thee  eoocentrates  her  desires  t 
To  thee  she  clings. 

Leaning  on  Thee  with  childlike  £uth. 
To  Thee  the  flxture  I  confide ; 
Each  step  of  life's  untrodden  path 

Thy  love  shall  guide. 

Leaning  on  Thee,  I  breathe  no  moan. 
Though  faint  with  languor,  parched  with  heat ; 
Thy  will  haa  now  become  my  own ; 
That  will  ia  sweet. 


Laaaing  on  Thee,  *midat  tortaring  pnin. 
With  patience  Thou  my  soul  dost  fill ; 
Thou  whisper'st,  *•  What  did  I  suatain  ?" 
Then  I  am  still. 

Leaning  on  Thee,  though  faint  and  weak. 
Far  weak  another  roice  to  hear, 
Thy  hearenly  accenta  comibrt  speak, 
"Beofgoodcheett** 

Leaning  on  Thee,  no  f«ar  aianna ; 
Calmly  I  stand  on  death's  dark  brtaik ; 
I  feel  "  the  everlasting  arms»** 


C.  B. 


THOnOBYS  ON  DSATB. 

It  will  be  very  material  to  our  beet  and 
noblest  purposes,  if  we  represent  this 
scene  of  change  and  sorrow  a  little  more 
dressed  up  in  circumstances;  for  so  we 
shall  be  more  apt  to  practise  those  mlea, 
the  doctrine  of  which  is  consequent  to 
this  consideration.  It  is  a  mighty  change 
that  is  made  by  the  death  of  every  per- 
son ;  and  it  is  visible  to  us  who  are  alive. 
Reckon  but  from  the  sprightfuloess  of 
youth,  and  the  fair  cheeks  and  full  eyes 
of  childhood— from  the  vigorousness  and 
strong  flexure  of  the  joints  of  five-and- 
twenty — to  the  hoUowness  and  dead  pale- 
ness— to  the  loathsomeness  and  horror  of 
a  three  days'  burial,  and  we  shall  perceive 
the  distance  to  be  rery  great  and  rery 
strange.  But  so  have  I  seer,  a  rose  new 
springing  from  the  clefts  ot  its  hood,  and,' 
at  first,  it  was  fair  as  the  mominff,  and 
full  with  the  dew  of  heaven  as  a  lamb's 
fleece;  but,  when  a  ruder  breatli  had 
forced  open  its  virgin  modesty,  and  dis- 
mantled its  too  youthful  and  unripe  re- 
tirements, it  began  to  put  on  darkness, 
and  to  decline  to  softness  and  the  symp- 
toms of  a  sickly  age ;  it  bowed  the  head 
and  broke  its  stalk,  and,  at  night,  having 
lost  some  of  its  leaves,  and  all  its  beautyy 
it  fell  into  the  portion  of  weeds  and  out- 
worn faces. 

The  same  is  the  portion  of  every  man 
and  every  woman ;  the  heritage  of  worms 
and  serpents,  rottenness  and  cold  dis- 
honour, and  our  beauty  so  changes,  that 
our  acquaintance  quickly  know  us  not ; 
and  that  change  mingled  with  so  much 
horror,  or  else  meets  so  with  our  fears 
and  weak  disooursings,  that  they  whO| 
six  hours  ago,  tended  upon  us,  either 
with  charitable  or  ambitious  services, 
cannot,  without  some  regret,  stay  in  the 
room  alone,  where  the  b^y  lies  stripped 
of  its  life  and  honour.  I  have  read  of  a 
fine  young  German  gentleman,  who^  hav- 
ing often  refused  to  be  pictured,  hot  put 
oflTthe  importunity  of  his  friends*  deaire, 
by  giving  way,  that|  after  a  few  d^ysT 
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Imrial,  they  minht  wnd  a  ptinter  to  his 
TEult,  and,  if  tbej  Mw  came  for  it,  draw 
the  image  of  hii  death  unto  the  life. 
Tbej  did  so,  and  found  his  face  half  eaten, 
and  his  midriff  and  backhone  Aill  of  ser- 

Sents;  and  so  he  sUnds  pictured  among 
is  armed  aneettors.  So  does  the  fairest 
beanty  change;  and  it  will  be  as  bad 
with  jou  and  me;  and  then,  what  ser- 
Tants  shall  we  hare  to  wait  upon  ns  in 
the  gfmre?  What  friends  to  visit  ns? 
What  officioiis  people  to  cleanse  awaj 
the  moist  and  unwholesome  cloud  re- 
flected upon  our  faces  ftom  the  sides  of 
the  weeping  Tanlts,  which  are  the  long- 
est  weepen  ibr  our  funeral  ?  — Jemiy 

OBLIVION. 

Time  ssdlj  overcometh  all  things,  and 
is  now  dominant,  and  sitting  upon  a 
sphinx,  and  looketh  into  Memphis  and 
old  Thebes,  while  his  sister  Oblivion  re* 
elincth  semi-soronous  on  a  pyramid,  glo- 
riously triumphing,  making  puaales  of 
Tiunian  erections,  and  turning  old  glo- 
ries into  dreams.  History  sinketh  be- 
neath bis  cloud.  The  traveller,  as  he 
passeth  amsxedly  through  those  deserts, 
asketh  of  her,  who  bulldcd  them  ?— and 
she  mumbleth  somethii)g,  but  what  it  is 
he  heareth  not.— 'Sir  Thomas  Brown,^ 
{Fragment  on  Mourning,) 


THK  DAT  OF  DEATH. 

**Fit  sad  prepsre  him,  w«  bcMtcb  ThM,  O 
Lord  1  «K«iMt  the  hoar  of  desth." 

Tbt  teerlUble  day, 

When  a  rolce  to  ne  shall  say. 

■*  Thoa  flAust  rtoe  and  come  away, 

**  An  thine  other  journeys  past, 
dird  thee  and  make  ready  fast 
For  thy  longost  and  thy  last." 


Day,  de«p  biddaa  from  sw  alght 

In  impenetrahle  night, 

"Who  may  guess  of  thee  aright  ? 

Art  tboa  dlstaat  ?  art  thou  near  ? 
WiU  thoa  seem  more  dark  or  dear  ? 
Day,  with  more  of  hope,  or  fear  ? 

"WUi  tboD  eoma,  not  seen  beibre, 
Thoa  art  standing  at  the  door. 
Saying,  Light  and  life  are  o'er  ? 

Or,  with  raeh  a  gradnal  paeo 
As  shall  leave  the  largest  space 
To  regard  thee  face  to  ikoe ; 

Shall  I  lay  my  drooping  head 
On  some  lored  lap  }  round  my  bed 
Prayer  be  made,  and  tears  be  shed? 

Or  at  dlitanne  from  mine  own. 
Home  and  Un  alike  aoknowa. 
Make  n^  solitary  moan  ? 

Will  then  yet  bo  things  to  leave. 
Hearts  to  whkih  this  heart  most  deftve, 
From  which  parting  it  most  grieve  ? 

Or  sbaU  Ufa's  beat  ties  be  o*er, 
And  all  loved  thtngs  gone  before 
To  that  other  happier  shore  ? 

Shall  I  gently  fall  on  sleep ; 
Death>like  slomber  o'er  me  creep 
like  a  slumber  sweet  and  deep  ? 

Or,  the  soul  long  strive  In  vain 
To  get  free,  with  toil  and  pain. 
From  its  half.divided  chain  ? 

Little  skUio  it,  mhm  or  how. 
If  thott  comest  then  or  now. 
With  a  smooth  or  angry  brow. 

Coaae  thon  mnat~aad  we  m«st  die- 
Jesus  I  Saviour  I  stand  Thou  by, 
When  that  last  sleep  seals  our  eye. 

E.  O.  Tmurcn. 


HELIORA; 

OB,  Bbttbb  Timxs  to  Com. 

(^Stcotui  NoticeJ) 


Mart  are  the  suggestions  in  Mtliom, 
and  other  works  of  the  same  nature,  as 
to  the  best  mesns  of  ameliorating  the 
oondition  of  the  working  olasses*  Al- 
though the  working  man  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  the  rich  and  powerful  for  the 
efforts  they  are  msking  in  his  behalf, 
■till,  it  Is  to  himself  he  must  look;  to 


his  own  efforts,  and  not  to  theirs,  he 
must  trust.  That  be  has  many  evils  and 
disoomforts  to  contend  with,  m^  do  not 
deny  |  and,  among  the  foremost,  is  eer- 
tainiy  the  wretched  dwellings  too  many 
of  them  have.  It  has  always  been  m 
pusile  to  us,  bow  men  who  live  in  good 
houses  themselvei^  and  have  their  horses 
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and  cows  well  housed,  can  allow  their 
labourers  to  live  in  miserable  hats,  which 
can  scarcely  protect  them  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  and  into  which 
the  rain  enters  by  a  thousand  crevices. 
We  find  farmers,  for  the  sake  of  L.2 
a-year,  refusing  to  pull  down  old  houses, 
plainly  unfit  'or  any  one  to  live  in, — the 
very  walls  reminding  us  of  those  **  slimy 
things  that  crawl  with  legs ;"  and  in  tak- 
ing farms,  the  last  thing  they  look  at  is 
generally  the  condition  of  the  hinds' 
houses.  Often,  too,  we  see  masters  of 
large  works  quite  Indifferent  as  to  the 
amount  of  accommodation  the  men  have. 
We  do  not  say  that  this  always  proceeds 
from  unkindness  ;  for  when  their  servant 
is  laid  up  with  illness — illness  probably 
brought  on  by  the  insufficiency  of  his 
house — ^his  employer  is  often  very  kind 
in  providing  him  with  luxuries  and  com- 
forts he  could  not  otherwise  obtain. 
And  should  the  man  die,  this  kindness  is 
perhaps  continued  to  his  wife  and  child- 
ren,— thus  spending  as  much  money  as 
would  have  made  the  poor  man's  house 
weather-proof,  and  spared  his  wife  the 
agony  of  a  parting  from  him  who  was 
her  greatest  earthly  comfort,  spared  his 
children  the  loss  of  a  father's  care  and 
tenderness,  and  spared  them  a  childhood 
of  dependence  and  pauperism.  Although 
we  sympathize  with  the  working  man  for 
his  bad  house,  and  admit  that  it  is  not 
his  fault  that  it  is  so,  still,  we  ask  him. 
Does  he  not  often  make  the  worst  instead 
of  the  best  of  it  ?  We  have  often  re- 
marked the  difference  between  two 
houses  exactly  alike  in  outward  appear- 
ance. The  one  you  are  induced  to 
enter  by  the  clean  and  bright  appear- 
ance everything  presents ;  but  from  the 
filth  and  disorder  of  the  other  you  wil- 
lingly  turn  away,  unless  impelled  to  enter 
by  other  motives  thi^n  curiosity  or  plea- 
sure. If  you  advance  beyond  the  thres- 
hold, you  at  once  perceive  that,  although 
the  wages  and  outward  circumstances  of 
the  inhabitants  are  the  same,  the  scene  is 
very  different.  In -the  former,  the  wife, 
by  accommodating  her  expenditure  to 
her  income,  contrives  to  have  everything 
comfortable,  if  not  plentiful ;  but  in  the 
latter,  evident  poverty  and  misery  reign. 


from  a  want  of  thrift  and  forethoaght, 
at  least,  and,  most  probably,  from  intern- 
perance.  Lord  Ingestre,  in  his  paper  in 
MeliorOf  justly  places  intemperance  fore- 
most in  his  list  of  social  evils.  But  we 
will  allow  him  to  speak  for  himself: — 

**  To  prove  this,  I  need  onljr  say  that 
the  amount  of  money  expended  in  intoxU 
eating  drinks,  of  one  kind  or  another, 
in  Great  Britain,  is  betwixt  fifty  and 
sixty  millions  of  pounds  sterling  per 
annum^a  sum,  observe,  equal  to  the 
whole  national  revenues.  Now,  let  us  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  this  sum  had 
yearly  been  spent  in  some  other  way  ; 
for  instance,  let  us  imagine  that  it  had 
been  expended  in  the  reolaimin|^  of  waste 
land ;  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  in  the  im- 
provement  of  what  is  but  partially  culti- 
vated; or  even  in  the  erection  of  com- 
fortable dwellings.  W^hy,  I  do  not 
suppose  that  I  should  be  wrong  if  I  were 
to  state,  that  in  a  few  years  we  should 
have  had  the  whole  kingdom,  as  it  were^ 
a  garden  of  fertility.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, our  fortunate  task  to  contemplate 
such  an  agreeable  picture  as  I  have 
described,  but  rather  our  duty  to  look  at 
the  stern  truth, — viz.,  theeviU  that  have 
of  necessity  arisen  from  this  large  ex- 
penditure. First  of  all,  I  would  speak  of 
the  pauperism  produced  by  it ;  and  I 
would  appeal  for  corroboration  of  what 
I  am  about  to  assert,  to  the  working 
classes  in  ^is  room,  if  they  could  not, 
many  of  thib,  tell  me  of  cases  where  a 
man  has  been  in  the  receipt  of  good 
wages,  and  has  yet,  by  means  of  drinlc, 
brought  himself  lower  and  lower  in 
the  grades  of  society,  till  at  last  he 
has  been  obliged  to  take  refuj^e  in  the 
workhouse,  or  starve.  I  need  not  speak 
of  loss  of  character,  and  of  other  painful 
circumstances  which  always  attend  the 
career  of  the  habitual  drunkard. 

"  Secondly,  Ue  does  not  only  Injure 
himself  by  his  intemperance,  but  also 
inflicts  evils  on  his  own  family,  and  on 
the  community  at  large.  I  am  sure  I 
need  not  here  dilate  on  the  evils  caused 
by  this  baneful  habit.  It  will  suffice  to 
speak  of  lunacy,  disease,  premature 
death,  pauperism,  prostitution,  and  var- 
ious crimes,  as  the  necessarv  accompani- 
ments to  what  I  am  afraid  I  must  cisll  a 
national  vice." 

In  speaking  of  how  this  evil  originated, 
he  says : — 

'*  Intemperance  first  began  to  spread 
in  a  notable  manner  when,  at  the  same 
time  that  as  population  increased,  addi- 
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tional  aecommodfttioii  for  the  religloas 
portion  of  tho  commitiiity  wm  not  pro- 
Tided.  WheroTor  God  was  forgotten, 
and  the  Sabbath  was  not  observed,  in 
that  rery  same  locality  drunkenness  in- 
creased ;  and  on  the  other,  indeed,  where- 
ever  there  are  means  for  religions  wor- 
ship adequate  to  the  demand  of  the 
population,  in  that  very  place  you  will 
find  the  numbers  of  those  drunken  and 
disorderly  decrease.  This,  perhaps,  is 
the  primary  cause  of  intomperaoce ; 
there  are  others,  and  I  would  attribute 
much  not  only  to  the  bad  accommodation 
io  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes, 
but,  1  am  sorry  to  saT,  much  to  the 
slatternly  habits  of  the  helpmate  of  the 
working  man.  I  hare  been  lately  staying 
in  Wolverhampton;  and  during  my  so- 
journ there,  I  occupied  much  time  in 
▼isiting  all  places  of  interest  in  that  town 
and  district.  I  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  though  there  was  much  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  legislature — much  fault  on 
the  part  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
of  society— (I  apeak  particularly  of 
sympathy  for  the  working  classes, — ^the 
want  of  which  b,  I  fear,  somewhat  noto- 
rious in  these  districts,  though,  thank 
God,  there  are  now  many  roasters  who 
do  not  look  upon  their  men  as  mere 
tools>-.I  say  I  found  that,  whilst  there 
were  these  faults,  much  evil  might  be 
obviated  if  the  working  man  and  bis  wife 
woalddo  their  part." 

No  doubt,  the  slatternly  habits  and 
bid  management  of  the  wives  are  the 
great  causes  of  the  discomfort  and  want 
one  too  often  sees  in  the  working  man's 
honse.  But  we  ask  him,  Is  that  not 
greatly  his  own  fault?  In  choosing  a 
wife,  is  he  careful  to  select  one  likely  to 
make  his  home  comfortable  and  happy  ? 
And  we  would  ask  parents^  If  they  do 
what  they  can  to  make  their  daughters 
good  wives?  Do  you  not  rather  send 
them  away,  at  an  early  age,  to  mills, — 
where,  indeed,  they  make  large  wages, 
bat  learn  nothing  that  will  keep  them  in 
their  future  lives,  should  it  ever  be  their 
lot  t6  l>ecome  wives  and  mothers  ?  Al- 
though we  feel  that,  to  a  great  extent* 
the  working  classes  must  help  themselves, 
still  the  wealthier  and  better  taught 
oaght  ever  to  be  ready  to  give  them  a 
belping-hand  when  necessary.  The  idea 
of  each  man  having  enough  to  do  to  look 
after  himself,  is  now  exploded ;  and  most 
ua  willing  to  admit,  if  not  to  practise. 


the  great  Christian  precept,  that  we 
ought  ^o  bear  each  other's  burdens. 
Were  all  in  the  same  parish,  rich  and 
poor,  to  do  what  they  coald  for  the  pre- 
vention and  or  re  of  social  evils,  how 
speedily  would  they  disappear !  We 
will  give  an  extract  on  that  subject  from 
a  paper  by  the  Rev.  H.  Mackenzie, 
vicar  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields.  After 
speaking  of  the  false  ideas  hold  by  many 
with  regard  to  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  "  parish,"  he  says  : — 

**  The  true  idea— that  is,  the  Christian 
idea— of  the  Parish,  is  this :  That  it  is  a 
body  corporate— derived  through,  and 
in  its  locality  representing,  the  Church 
of  Christ.  Each  individual  member  has 
therein  his  own  rights  and  his  own 
duties.  No  one  therein  is  absolutely 
and  entirely  independent;  but  each  is 
bound,  by  the  law  of  goodwill  and  fel- 
lowship, to  subordinate  his  own  desires 
to  the  general  will,  as  expressed  through 
the  organ  of  the  parish  vestry. 

''The  Christian,  then,  be  he  rich  or 
poor,  regards  the  parish  as  a  bond  of 
brotherhood,  laid  upon  all  within  its 
boundaries.  Through  it,  the  rich  man 
becomes  God's  almoner  to  his  poorer 
brethren ;  through  it,  the  poor  man 
becomes  God's  pensioner,  relieved  by 
the  bounty  of  his  richer  brother ;  through 
it,  the  tradesman  is  enabled  to  step  up  to 
the  aristocrat,  and  down  to  the  democrat, 
and  to  shake  hands  in  the  fellowship 
of  his  little  commonwealth  with  both ; 
through  it,  the  politician  is  enabled  to 
learn  the  conduct  of  public  business,  the 
habits  of  public  discussion,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  a  true  standard  in  public  morals ; 
through  it,  the  clergyman  is  enabled  to 
fulfil  his  ministry  under  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  local  brother- 
hood, which,  apart  from  the  definite 
relationship  it  imposes,  could  not  have 
been  acquired;  through  it,  the  layman 
of  every  rank  and  position  is  brought 
into  a  kindly  fellowship  with  all  who 
dwell  in  his  vicinity,  and  is  encouraged, 
by  the  very  condition  of  his  social  life, 
to  offices  of  love  and  goodwilL" 

In  speaking  of  what  has  been  done  by 
parishes,  he  says  :— 

ff  Compare,  for  an  instant,  the  sums 
expendea  by  Government,  with  the 
amount  voluntarily  expended  in  the 
PARisHxs  of  England  under  this  head. 
Though  the  public  purse  has  supplied 
many  sums  to  aid  in  the  building  of 
schools  for   the  poor,  the   sums    thus 
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•zpMded  In  the  ammud  maitOemmee  of 
th«M  sobools  are  iafiaitesimal,  when 
oontTMted  with  those  provided  by  the 
bounty  of  the  rich,  and  the  self-deoial  of 
the  poor,  in  our  mtfen  thousand  parishes 
of  England  that  support  schools  in  connex- 
um  with  the  National  Church.  Religious 
differences  have  unhappily,  in  modem  I 


days,  militated  serionsly  against 
ehial  nnanimity  in  edueation ;  but,'  net^ 
withstanding  this,  it  is  mainly  attribut- 
able to  parochial  exertion  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  children  of  the  peer  now 
under  instmction  reoei? e  any  education 
at  alL" 


RB80LUTI0NS  MADE  BT  JONATHAN  EDWARDS  IN  EARLY  UFE. 


That  I  will  do  whatsocTer  I  think  to  be 
most  to  the  glory  of  Qod,  and  my  own 
good,  profit,  and  pleasure,  in  the  whole 
of  my  duration,  without  any  considera- 
tion of  the  time,  whether  now,  or  never 
eo  many  myriads  of  ages  hence.  Jte^ 
eolved—U>  do  whatever  I  think  to  be  my 
duty,  and  most  for  the  good  and  advan- 
tage of  mankind  in  genml.  Rssolvod-^ 
eo  to  do  whatcTer  diffieuhiee  I  meet 
with,  how  many  soever,  or  how  great 
eoever. 

Never  to  do  any  manner  of  thing, 
whether  in  soul  or  body,  less  or  more,  but 
what  tends  to  the  glory  of  God ;  nor  be^ 
nor  eujfer  it,  if  I  can  possibly  avoid  it. 

Never  to  lose  one  moment  of  time,  but 
to  improve  it  in  the  most  profitable  way 
I  possibly  can. 

To  live  with  all  my  might  while  I  do 
Uve. 

Never  to  do  anything  whidi  I  should 
be  afraid  to  do,  if  U  were  the  last  hour  of 
mylifiB. 

To  be  endeavouring  to  find  out  fit  ob- 
jects of  liberality  and  charity. 

Never  to  speak  evil  of  any  one,  so  that 
it  shall  tend  to  his  dishooonr,  more  or 
lees,  ttpon  no  aocouot,  except  for  some 
real  good. 

To  examine  carefully  and  constantly 
what  that  one  thing  in  me  is,  which 
oausee  me  in  the  least  to  doubt  of  the 
love  of  God;  and  eo  direct  all  my  force 
against  it. 

To  cast  away  such  things  as  I  find  do 
abate  my  assurance. 

Never  to  count  that  a  prayer,  nor  to 
let  that  pass  as  a  prayer,  nor  that  as  a 
petition  of  a  prayer,  which  is  so  made 
that  I  cannot  hope  that  God  will  answer 
it;  nor  that  as  a  confession,  which  I  can- 
not hope  God  will  accept. 

To  strive  every  week  to  be  brought 
higher  in  religion,  and  to  a  higher  exer- 
cise of  grace,  than  I  was  the  week  before. 

Never  to  say  anything  at  all  against 
anybody,  but  when  it  is  perfectly  agree- 
able to  the  highest  degree  of  Christian 
honour,  and  of  love  to  mankind— agree- 
able to  the  lowest  humiU^,  and  sense  of 


my  own  faults  and  failings— and  agree- 
able to  the  golden  rule,  often  when  I  have 
said  anything  against  any  one,  to  bring  it 
to,  and  try  it  strictly  by,  the  test  of  this 
resolution. 

In  narrations,  never  to  speak  anything 
but  the  pure  and  simple  verity. 

To  inquire,  every  night  ss  I  am  going 
to  bed,  wherein  I  have  been  negligent? — 
what  sin  I  have  committed  ?— and  whcane- 
in  I  have  denied  myself ?— also,  at  the 
end  of  every  week,  month,  and  year. 

To  ask  myself  at  the  end  of  ever/  day» 
week,  month,  and  year,  wherein  I  could 
possibly,  in  aajr  respect,  have  done 
better.. 

Never,  henceforward,  till  I  die,  to  act 
as  if  I  were  any  way  my  own,  but  en- 
tirely and  altogether  God's. 

To  endeavour,  to  my  utmost,  to  denj 
whatever  is  not  most  agreeable  to  a  good 
and  universally  sweet  and  benevolent, 
quiet,  peaceable,  contented  and  easy, 
compassionate  and  generous,  humble  and 
meek,  submissive  and  obliging,  diligent 
and  industrious,  charitable,  and  erea 
patient,  moderate,  forgiving,  and  sincere 
temper ;  and  to  do,  at  all  times,  what  such 
a  temper  would  lead  me  to ;  and  to  ex- 
amine strictly,  at  the  end  of  every  week, 
whether  I  have  so  done. 

I  frequently  hear  persons  in  old  age 
say  how  they  would  live  if  they  were  to 
live  tlieir  lives  over  again  :  Resolved^ 
that  I  will  live  just  so  as  I  can  think  I 
shall  wish  1  had  done,  supposing  I  live 
to  old  age. 

To  improve  every  opportunity  when  I 
am  in  tlie  best  and  happiest  frame  of 
mind — ^to  cast  and  venture  my  eool  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ— to  trust  and  con- 
fide in  Him,  and  consecrate  myself  wholly 
to  Him ;  that  fiom  this  I  may  have  as- 
surance of  my  safety,  knowing  that  I 
confide  In  my  Redeemer. 

Never  to  give  over,  nor  in  the  leaat  to 
slacken  my  fight  with  my  oormptiona, 
however  unsuccessful  I  may  be. 

0(1  the  supposition  that  there  never 
was  to  be  but  one  individual  in  the  world, 
at  any  one  time,  who  was  prttpeify  a 
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completo  Christian  in  all  reapectf,  of  a 
right  stamp,  baTiag  Christianitj  always 
ahining  io  its  true  lustre,  and  appeariog 
cxcelient  and  lovely  from  whatever  part, 
and  under  whatever  character  viewed: 
Besoioed—To  act  just  as  I  would  do  if  I 
strove  ¥rith  all  my  might  to  be  that  one, 
who  shmild  live  in  my  time 

After  afflictions,  to  inquire  what  I  am 
the  better  for  them — what  good  I  have 
got  by  them — and  what  I  might  have  got 
by  them  ? 

To  oonfeas  firankly  to  myself,  all  that 
which  I  find  in  myself;  either  infirmity 
or  sin ;  and  if  it  be  what  concerns  reii* 
gion,  also  to  confess  the  whole  case  to 
God,  and  implore  needed  help. 

Let  there  be  something  of  benevolence 
in  all  that  I  speak. 

[These  Resolutions  were  kept  till  his 
death,  (which  took  place  thirty-five  years 
after  they  were  made^}  with  a  sted&st> 
ness  of  purpose,  growth  in  grace,  and 
peace  in  God,  seldom  attained  in  this 
world. 

The  last  words  he  spoke  we  would  ad- 
dress to  our  young  readers,  at  the  begin« 
ning  of  a  New  Year,  to  encourage  them 
to  follow  his  example :  **  Tansx  God, 

AHD  TB  MBBD  WOT  VBAR." 

The  writer  once  had  the  happiness  to 
meet  in  her  own  bouse  in  Newhaven, 
Connecticut,  the  excellent  Mrs.  General 
Whitney,  the  granddaughter  of  Edwards, 
who  said  to  him,  pointing  to  the  mild  and 
dignified  portrait  of  her  illustrious  grand- 
fiither:  <<God  blessed  him  and  his  seed 
sfter  him  1  He  left  eleven  children — all 
of  vfhom  died  la  the  faith,  though  some 
were  brought  in  late  in  life ;  and  of  his 
numerous  descendants  now  alive,  we  have 
good  hope  of  the  great  majority  /"  What 
an  encoaragement  to  parents  to  be  them- 
■dvesdcTOted!] 


B1ILT01I*S  PBATBB  FOR  PATIBKGB. 

I  am  old  and  blindl 
Man  point  at  ma  aa  amitten  by  Ood't  fh>wii« 
AiBictad  and  dnartad  of  my  Idnd  \ 

Yet  am  I  not  cast  down. 

T  am  woak,  jet  atrong  \ 
I  murmur  not  tbat  I  no  longer  ■«• ; 
Poor,  old,  and  helpleet,  I  the  more  belong, 

Father  Sapreme  I  to  Ttaea. 

AII.MerciftilOne! 
When  men  are  furthest,  then  art  Thou  moat  naar. 
When  friends  pass  by,  n^  weakneasea  Co  shew, 

Yhy  chariot  to  hear. 

Thy  gloriona  fluM 
b  beaming  towards  me.  and  ita  holy  light 
Shines  in  upon  my  lovely  dwelling-place, 

And  there  is  no  more  night. 

On  my  bended  knee 
I  recognise  thy  purpose  clearly  shewn ; 
My  Tislon  Thou  hast  dimmed,  that  I  may  aee  . 

Thyself-^Thyself  alone. 

I  have  nought  to  fear ; 
Thia  darkness  U  the  shadow  of  thy  wing ; 
Beneath  it  I  am  almost  saered— here 

Can  come  no  eril  thing. 


Ohl  I  seem  to  s 
Trembling,  where  foot  of  mortal  ne'er  hath  been. 
Wrapped  in  that  radiance  from  the  sinless  land 

Which  eye  hath  never  seen.  , 

Vlalona  come  and  go. 
Shapes  of  resplendent  beauty  round  me  throng. 
From  angel  lips  I  seem  to  hear  the  flow 

Of  soft  and  holy  song. 

It  is  nothing  now. 
When  heaven  is  opening  on  my  sightless  eyes ;  ' 
When  airs  from  **  Paradise  **  refresh  my  brow. 

That  earth  in  darkness  lies. 

In  a  purer  clime 
My  being  fills  with  rapture—waTea  of  thought  . 
Boil  in  upon  my  epirit— atralna  sabUme 

Break  orer  me  nnaooght. 

Give  me  now  my  lyre  f 
I  feel  the  atlrrlnga  of  a  gift  divine. 
Within  my  boaom  glowa  unearth^  fire. 

Lit  by  no  skill  of  mine. 

Asoiv.  ' 


THOUGHTS  OK  SABBATH  SCHOOLS. 

FabtIL 

Thb  Tbacbbbs. 


"  WbibBWUIUl  shall  a  yowng 
cleanse  bis  way  ?  By  taking  heed  thereto 
tocording  to  Thy  Word.**  Never  was 
more  important  question  pnt;  never 
▼as  answer  so  short  and  so  satisfactory. 


Old  and  young  are  sphritnally  nndean, 
and  both  need  spiritual  cleansing.  But 
it  is  especially  the  ffoung  who  are  the 
objects  of  this  cleansing.  The  aged  sin- 
ner,  into  whose  nature  sin  has  become 
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engnuDed  and  hardened,  seldom  uki  this 
question ;  and  though  no  limits  can  be 
placed  on  soTereign  grace,  yet  of  him 
may  it  be  truly  said:  **He  which  is 
filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still."  The 
question  is  only  put  as  to  youth ;  and  the 
answer  is,  that  he  must  **  think  on  his 
ways,**  or  '*  amtidtr  his  ways ;"  and 
take  for  the  only  guide,  rule,  and  com- 
pass for  his  Toyage  of  life^  **  God's 
Word.- 

80  yotmg  men  ought  to  be  pre-emi- 
nently persons  of  thought ;  the  object  of 
their  thoughts  ought  to  be  "  their  ways;" 
and  the  rule  of  their  ways, "  God's  Word." 
80  of  the  wicked  it  is  said :  **  God  is  not 
in  all  their  tbougbts." 

We  cannot  expect  that  those  can  guide 
others  in  any  way  who  do  not  themselyes 
hnouf  that  way;  and  there  is  no  surer 
mode  of  leading  another  directly  to  any 
place,  than  by  going  alongside,  step  I7 
step,  with  the  stranger-pilgrim,^aToid- 
ing  every  kind  of  pit,  and  firmly  planting 
the  foot  on  the  stepping-stones  across  the 
deep  waters.  To  risk  any  other  guide, 
is  to  fall  into  error  and— it  may  be— 
ruin ;  it  would  be  to  set  the  blind  to  lead 
the  blind,  with  the  almost  certainty  of 
both  falling  into  the  ditch. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  importance  of 
Sabbath  school  teachers  as  a  class ;  and 
their  6e«<— >we  had  almost  said  their  aok 
— qualification  is  their  deep,  sound,  and 
practical  personal  piety,  oTidenced  by 
their  daUy  (not  merely  their  Sabbath-day) 
walk  and  oonTersation  as  liTing  epistles 
of  Christ,  seen  and  read  of  all  men,  espe- 
cially by  their  Sabbath  pupils.  We  may 
have  an  energetic  pastor,  sound  in  the 
faith,  and  tenlous  in  discharge  of  all  his 
duties.  We  may  hare  a  goodly  phalanx 
of  Sabbath  school  teachers.  We  may 
hare  numerous  and  well-located  school- 
rooms, and  a  large  mnster-roU  of  child- 
ren attending  well,  and  attentive  while 
attending.  But  let  the  teachers,  aa  a 
class,  be  destitute  of  the  Christian  essen- 
tial of  personal  piefy,  and  we  doubt 
much  whether  the  scheme  may  not  be 
an  iMcubuM  on  the  Church,  rather  than  its 
Tanguard  and  glory.  Nay,  so  far  do  we 
carry  our  principle,  that  we  would  fear 
the  admission  of  one  ungodly  member 


into  our  teacher's  rank.  One  dead  fiy 
will  destroy  the  whole  pot  of  the  apothe- 
cary's otiierwise  sweet  and  costly  oint- 
ment,— one  diseased  the  p  may  con* 
taminate  the  whole  fiock,— one  unseemly 
stone  may  deface  the  most  splendid  edi- 
fice,— one  Achan  may  bring  a  cone  oa 
the  whole  encampment. 

It  b  recorded  of  a  master  of  rhetoric 
in  olden  time,  that  he  propounded  that 
there  were  only  three  great  requisites  to 
the  perfect  orator.  But  when  asked 
what  was  the  first  ?— he  answered,  Delh* 
eiy.  When  asked  what  was  the  second  ? 
— he  responded,  Delivery.  And  what  the 
third  ?— he  still  replied,  Ddwery.  80  we 
would  propound,  that  there  are  three 
great  requisites  necessary  to  the  perfiect 
Sabbath  school  teacher.  You  ask  what 
is  the  first  ?— we  answer,  IHety,  What 
the  second  I—Piety  is  our  ready  reply. 
You  still  ask  us  to  name  the  third, — 
and  we  repeat  the  ddightfid  word.  Piety, 
Ask  us  for  the  reeip€  to  make  a  Sabbath 
school  teacher,— and  we  tell  you  to  turn 
to  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  fifty-first 
Psalm.  You  will  find  it  there  in  these 
significant  words ; ''  Bestore  unto  me  the 
joy  of  thy  salvation ;  and  uphold  me  with 
thy  free  Spirit."  What,  then,— what  ia  to 
follow  this  spiritual  medicine — thia  hea- 
venly influence  ?  Hear  the  oanseqnence: 
**  Thm  will  I  TBACH  transgressors  thy 
way;  and  sinners  bhaix  be  converted 
unto  thee." 

This  "^theu"*  is  an  Important  word  in 
the  text;  it  is  as  if  it  were  said.  Let  me 
have  iheae  divine  qualifications,  and  I 
cannot  help  being  a  feaeA«r  of  transgres- 
sors,—a  Sabbath  school  teacher.  But 
without  such  qualifications,  I  have  no 
call — ^no  commission — ^no  warrant— no 
chance,  hope,  or  assurance  of  success. 
If  I  seek  to  teach  spiritually,  before  be- 
ing myself  spiritually  toMght^  I  labour 
in  vain — I  am  as  one  who  beatetfa  the 
air— I  go  a  warfare  on  my  own  charges 
—I  run  without  being  sent— the  Master 
disowneth  me ;  and  in  the  great  exanim- 
ation  of  the  world  He  may,  In  answer 
to  my  boastfU  recommendation —>"  I 
have  fair^<  in  thy  name" — ^reply:  ''I 
know  thee  not;  I  never  knew  thee.** 

We  fear  that  the  honour  and  the  im- 
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portanoG  of  the  office  itseU  ie  under- 
▼alued ;  and,  therefore,  the  vital  import* 
ance  of  the  qaalifications  for  the  office 
are  little  cared  for.  With  one  class  of 
penona  who  have  time  in  abundance  on 
their  own  handa— and  perhaps  talent  too 
—the  office  is  thought  mean  and  unsuit- 
able. Sad  and,  it  maj  be,  sinful  mistake ! 
Those  whom  Christ  took  to  His  bosom 
and  blesaed,  cannot  be  flung  heedlessly 
from  the  arms  of  His  followers.  Those 
who  thus  act,  imitate  the  supercilious 
disciples,  who  jealously  chid  the  ardent 
mothers ;  and  whom  their  diTine  Master, 
mored  by  another  s|^rit,  risited  by  cen- 
sure, with  the  CTer-memorable  words: 
**  Suffer  little  cluldren  to  come  unto  me, 
and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  That  class  can 
never  be  indifferent  to  the  Christian,  of 
whom  the  great  Teacher,  taking  one 
of  their  number,  and  placing  him  in  the 
midst,  told  the  whole  band  of  apostles 
to  look  on  its  infant  form  and  gentle 
face  as  emblematic  of  Bis  kingdom. 
There  can  be  little  love  to  the  Saviour 
in  those  who  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  His 
last  command  on  earth,  ere  He  ascended 
to  glory :  ^  Feed  my  lambs ;"  and  think 
it  enough  that  they  have  sought— or  im- 
agine they  have  sought — spiritual  food 
for  themselves  on  the  finest  of  the  wheat, 
and  leave  the  lambs  to  feed  on  the  husks, 
or  crumba  which  fall  from  their  table ;  or 
entrust  them  to  the  hireling  and  the 
stranger,  to  feed  them  with  food  not 
convenient, —  yea,  with  the  poisonous 
herbs  of  the  desert— the  grapes  of  Sodom. 
The  work  is  indeed  mighty ;  but  then 
the  Almighty  is  present  in  answer  to  the 
fervent  prayer  to  help  the  weak.  It  is 
ft  glorious  work  to  be  a  fellow-worker 
with  God.  Even  to  be  a  hewer  of  wood 
or  drawer  of  water  in  the  service  of  the 
Lord,  would  not  be  despised  by  the 
humble  Gideonite  of  Christianity.  But 
to  be  a  polisher  of  the  immortal  and  living 
stones  which  are  to  form  part  of  the  living 
temple  of  the  living  God — the  new  Jeru- 
salem which  is  from  above,  with  its  golden 
streets,  its  jewelled  gates,  and  precious- 
stoned  walls — its  sunless  yet  sunny  and 
endless  day.  Ah !  here  indeed  is  a  work 
that  angels  rejoice  to  share  in,  but  which 


is  chiefly  left  to  men.  We  urge  on  the 
pious  youth  of  our  congregations  not 
to  stand  back.  We  enforce  it  as  duty^ 
the  neglect  of  which  will  give  pain, 
as  sure  as  its  performance  will  afford 
joy.  But  it  is  not  on  the  foothig  of  duty 
alone  we  would  address  those  who  are 
able,  flt,  and  qualified ;  but  on  the  higher 
ground  of  privilege^oi  Christian  privi" 
lege.  It  is  truly  said,  that  there  is  no 
better  mode  of  learning  any  branch  of 
science  or  study,  than  to  teach  it.  This 
is  equally  true  of  religion,  allowing 
always  for  its  divine  and  inward  teach- 
ing. The  writer  of  these  rapid  sketchea 
was  early  brought  into  the  position  of 
an  assistant  in  a  Sabbath  school  in  one 
of  the  wynds  of  Glasgow.  It  was  whilst 
preparing  for  his  Sabbath  duties  of  the 
school,  that  the  matter  of  religion  bulked 
on  his  mind — that  doubts  were  removed 
-^  objections  overcome  —  truths  made 
more  obvious— and  his  heart  responded 
to  the  word  which  it  was  his  toork  to 
make  others  understand.  The  Sabbath 
school,  to  him,  was  blessed  as  a  school  of 
Christ;  and  thirty  years  has  notstmted 
his  ardour  in  the  work,  and  his  delight 
in  its  performance ;  and,  hardly  worked 
during  the  six  days,  the  Sabbath  school 
is  a  blessed  rest,  where  his  mind,  in 
feeding  others,  finds  itself  fed.  Be 
assured,  it  is  true  in  ^ritual  husbandry, 
that  none  can  water  the  garden  of  an- 
other's heart,  and  leave  his  own  dry 
and  parched ;  or  plant  flowers  in  anotber'a 
pathway,  while  wandering  himself  amidst 
thorns  and  thistles.  We  urge,  therefore, 
on  all  who  can  work  in  the  Sabbath 
school,  to  try  and  will  to  work,  and  to  be 
a  willing  worker  in  God's  work.  Let  no 
one  despise  the  work  as  mean.  It  is 
God*s  work.  It  is  part  of  the  work  of 
man's  salvation,  into  which  even  theangela 
desire  to  look,  and  rejoice  in  heaven  over 
every  new  stone,  however  small,  which 
is  added  to  the  heavenly  building.  Let 
no  one  heedlessly  pass  by  the  spiritually 
bleeding  child,  stretched  helpless  on  the 
other  side  the  highway  of  life,  or  stamp 
himself  of  the  tribe  of  Cain,  by  the  self- 
gratulatory  interrogation  :  **  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper  ?"  The  lanes  and  closes 
of  our  large  towns  afford  a  better  field 
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for  ChristiftD  enterpriie  than  the  neofwerj 
q{  the  aupposiUtioos  tomb  of  the  Sarioor, 
whieh,  for  ages,  drew  hotts  from  the 
utmost  limitB  of  Europe,  to  rewme  this 
empty  trophy  fkiom  infidel  hands.  Touog 
men  I  buckle  on  your  Christian  armour. 
Take  the  shield  of  fsith,  the  helmet  of 
salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit. 
Unite  yourseWes  to  the  army  of  the  liying 
Qod,->flght  the  good  fight  of  faith.  Up 
for  the  crown,  rather  than  the  tomb  of 
the  SaTionr.  A  liying,  and  not  a  dead 
Christ,  is  your  watchword.  The  swad- 
dling-clothes of  the  liTing  and  loring 
Child,  are  more  precious  in  your  sight 
than  the  graTe-clotbes  He  left  behind. 
Hatch  OTery  day,  and  soTon  times  ereiy 
seventh  day,  around  the  walls  of  the  spl* 
ritual  Jericho.  Let  the  shout  of  your 
prayer  of  faith  ascend,  and  the  Lord 
will  giro  you  the  city. 

We  thus  urge  on  the  pioui  youth  of 
our  Church,  of  both  sexes,  to  join  in  the 
good  work  of  Sabbath  school  teaching. 
K  there  be  a  lack  of  qutdified  teachers, 
and  the  work  eitlier  not  done,  or  done 
inefllciently,  and  you  prefer  eetf-iodulg- 
enoe  and  s|Hritual  ease,  to  dividing 
your  spiritual  bread  with  the  hungry 
peri^ng  for  lack  of  bread,  see  to  it  that 
you  are  innocent  of  your  brother's  blood, 
or  if  its  ensanguined  tide  crieth  not  from 
the  earth  aa  a  witness  against  your 
spiritual  neglect.  Herod-like  you  sacri- 
fice the  children,  that  you  may  dwell 
at  ease,  and  be  rid  of  annoyance.  David- 
like you  dwell  in  houses  of  cedar,  while 
the  ark  of  the  living  God  is  stiU  in 
tents.  We  cannot  promise  you  that 
you  win  not  have  labour  in  preparation 
— annoyance  from  froward  and  rebellious 
pupils  —  and  many  discomforts.  We 
would  not  deceive  yon.  We  promise 
these  all,  and  with  usury.  But  if 
you  enter  on  the  duty  with  self-denial, 
and  abasement,  and  God-dedicatSon,  we 
pnmiiBe  you  profit  and  pleasure,— a  re- 
compense and  a  reward  which  the  world 
cannot  give^  nor  can  take  away.  The 
hour  spent  in  the  Sabbath  school  will 
afford  sweet  subjects  of  reflection  for  days 
and  years, — aye,  oft  on  the  pillow  of  death, 
when  many  expensive  pageants  of  this 
worid's  creation  will  leave  nought  but 


painful  remembrance  of  time  mls^ent, 
talents  misapplied^  and  money  laid  out 
without  return,  save  in  lemorst. 

Whilst  we  thus  urge  on  all  dbi/^fwali- 
fed  youth  to  unite  themselves  in  this 
honourable  cause,  we  as  mgentiy  dis- 
suade the  unpmiified  from  undertaking 
the  oflioe,  and  the  managers  of  Sabbath 
schools  from  aooeptlng  their  more  than 
useless  lUd.  We  do  fear  that  much  barm 
has  been  inflicted  on  this  sacred  cause 
from  want  of  duerimmatUn  in  this  re- 
spect. Whilst  a  mistakeu  diflMeaoe  and 
mistrttst  may  have  withlield  many  we& 
guaiyhd  for  labouvsrs  in  this  extensive 
field,  we  do  fear  tliat  more  have  entesed 
it  without  a  due  regard  to  the  nature, 
and  importance^  and  end,  of  tbe  great 
work.  We  fear  that  the  lack  of  teachers 
has  often  occasioned  a  sort  of  spiritoai 
pressgang,  who  have  shipped  iu  the 
Gospel  vessel  many  a  landsman  totally 
unacquainted  either  with  the  language 
or  the  learning  of  the  Gospel  crew — ^un- 
acquainted  with  the  only  sure  chart — 
the  Bible— and  who  never  themselves 
felt  the  full  force  of  truth,  or  enjoyed  tbe 
only  comfort  of  the  unerring  pilot  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  We  require  all  the  qualifi- 
cations of  Christian  conduct  and  charac- 
ter in  the  feaeher^  as  we  demand  in  tiie 
preacher^  of  God%  Word.  We  desire  to 
keep  ba^  profane  hands  ftom  toubhiag 
the  ark  of  God,  whether  these  be  the 
hands  of  leadete  or  of  followers  In  the 
camp. 

Again,  we  fear,  that,  in  some  quar- 
ters, it  has  not  been  altogether  un- 
known  that  Sabbath  school  teaching 
was  faahumabky  and  a  passport  into 
the  worid  of  a  fuhumabk  drtalinw^. 
Alas !  the  Sabbath  school  duty  must  be, 
er  ought  to  be,  an  unfitting  introduotien 
to  the  assembly  room  and  the  theatre* 
a  miserable  preparation  for  the  Sabbath 
school  1  But  such  instances  are  not  alto- 
gether unknown ;  and,  if  known  to  the 
pupils,  most  readily  wetdd  they  redcoot 
with  the  rapfdtty  ciiiM** ready  rtebmur,*' 
the  jproefioeif  vahie  of  ipindMi/  instruetion 
from  such  a  source.  It  is  too  tme^  tliat 
many  who  have  taught  Sabbath  sdKxda 
hare  made  shipwreck  of  their  faith,  (if 
th^  ever  had  eo  valuable  a  ou^O!,)  end 
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bnmgfal  diigrace  on  the  Christian  pro-* 
&tnoiL  Christ  has  heen  too  often 
wounded  in  the  house  of  His  friends. 
^^DeUser  mt  /rom  mjf  frimuU/'  is  no 
unoieaning  solecism.  We  hare  seen 
psinM  statistics  of  the  many  Sabbath 
ediool  pvpilt  who  afterwards  became 
inmates  of  our  prisons.  We  nerer  hare 
yet  Men  statistics  of  how  man  j  Sabbath 
Kfaool  Uaehen  ieft  their  first  Ioto,  (grant- 
iog  it  to  be  lore,)  and  proTed  to  the  world 
that  it  had  no  abiding  root.  Better  ftsr 
that  we  should  have  fewer  schoob  and 
fewer  children,  or  that  the  few  teachers 
should  be  OTer-tasked  and  over-worked, 
SDd  the  children  half  but  scriptuially 
taught,  than  hare  our  teachers  pulling 
down,  bj  their  conduct  and  conversatioD 
throughout  the  days  of  the  week,  what 
they  vainly  attempted  to  build  up  on 
s  Sabbath  hour,  with  unskilful  hands 
and  untempered  mortar.  We  had  rather 
hare  a  hundred  children  under  one  Timo- 
tfaeus-like  spirit,  instructed  from  his 
youth  in  the  Scriptures,  and  illumined 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  than  a  thoueand 
children  under  the  tuition  of  a  hundred 
teachers,  a  tithe  of  whom  had  given  no 
istis&ctory  evidence  of  their  being  the 
disciples  or  scholars  of  Bitn  in  whose 
school  they  now  desire  to  be  masters, — 
forgetting  that  the  master  must  himself 
first  be  a  disciple.  In  the  former  case, 
we  would  expect  the  Spirit  and  the  blese- 
ing  of  God,  Uiat  He  would  raise  up  help* 
mates  to  the  "  man  of  God.**  His  pupils, 
with  such  divine  instruction,  would  soon 
become  their  master's  assistants— then 
their  master's  colleagues ;  and  there  have 
been  some  cases  where,  even,  with  higher 
gifts  and  graces,  the  pupil  has  become 
his  master's  master  or  preceptor.  In  the 
other  case,  there  may  be  handfuls  of  the 
good  seed  sown,  but  mingled  with  omers 
of  chaff  or — what  is  worse— with  tares, 
and  together  thrown  broadcast  in  stony 
ground,  by  the  wayside,  or  amongst  thorns 
and  thisdes. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We 
do  not  depreciate  talent.  Far  from  it. 
But  it  is  eanetified  tatent  we  admire  and 
desire.  Sanetification  is  heaven's  mint- 
stamp,  whidh  alone  gives  value  to  Christ- 
uiQ  piV^siiofi.  Talent  without  this  Christ- 


ian quality,  is  all  the  more  dangerous 
when  put  into  the  position  of  the  Christ- 
ian instructor.  The  seat  of  the  Gospel 
teacher  may  thus  become  the  "chair  of 
the  scomer."  Talent,  in  combination  with 
piety,  is  our  object  But  give  us  oar 
choice,  and  we  would,  for  our  work, 
prefer  piety  with  slender  talents,  rather 
than  gigantic  talents  with  slender  and 
shallow  piety.  Zeal,  too,  we  admire  and 
desire ;— but  there  is  a  zeal  which  is  as 
the  crackling  of  thorns  under  the  pot, 
which  flashes  but  for  a  moment,  and 
leaves  the  contents  of  the  pot  as  cold 
as  ever.  So,  too,  may  be  a  zeal  which 
goes  forth  with  trumpet  sound,  compass- 
ing sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte, 
and  yet  has  not  carried  heat  to  one  cold 
heart  of  earth.  Zeal  is  a  good  quality; 
so,  too,  is  knowledge.  *'Zea],  without 
knowledge,"  is  an  ignie  fatuiSf  lead- 
ing  men  astray  into  the  bogs  of  error. 
**  Knowledge,  witliout  zeal,"  is  the  talent 
hid  in  a  napkin,  which  neither  brings 
benefit  to  its  so-called  owner,  nor  to  his 
fellowmen ;  but  is  "  of  the  earthy  earthy." 

What  we  urge  is,  that  the  directors  of 
Sabbath  schools  should  be  prudently,  nay, 
timidly,  cautious  in  the  appointment  of 
teachers.  It  is  not  those  who  are  most 
forward  to  offer  their  services  whose 
services  are  the  most  valuable ;  neither 
are  those  who  undervalue  their  talents 
those  whose  weight  in  the  scales  of  the 
sanctuary  is  least.  Personal  feelings  and 
delicacy  ought  ever  to  be  cautiously  con- 
suited.  The  invitation  should  not  be 
rashly  made,  and  (as  we  have  seen)  there- 
after, on  further  inquiry  and  more  mature 
deliberation,  withdrawn;  and  violence 
thus  unnecesBsrily  done  to  character. 
Let  the  name  of  the  proposed  teacher  be 
mentioned  first  to  the  minister  or  direc- 
tors, and  time  for  inquiry  and  delibera- 
tion be  given.  Let  the  inquiries  be  msde 
privately  and  discreetly  as  to  the  quali- 
fications for  the  work  in  every  respect. 
Let  none  be  impressed  into  the  work 
against  their  will;  and  no  volunteer 
accepted  without  knowledge  of  his  suit- 
ableness for  a  soldier  of  the  Cross.  The 
person  being  first  approved,  let  him  be 
conversed  with  in  private— by  the  minister 
or  some  of  the  older  directors— as  to  his 
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knowledge,  his  faith,  mnd  his  intereBt  in 
the  great  work  of  the  Christiaa  edaca- 
tion  and  godly  upbringing  of  the  young. 
If  he  has  nerer  had  ezperienee  of  the 
great  work,  let  him  attend  some  nights 
at  the  school.  Let  him  be  with  several 
teachers,  and  with  different  classes  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  sereral  ranks  in  life, 
that  he  may  learn  all  the  difflcnitiee,  as 
well  as  duagreementa,  of  the  work.  Let 
him  attempt  to  teach  in  presence  of  some 
one  of  experience ;  and  so  with  erery  allow- 
ance for  our  tyro,  let  it  be  seen  whether 
he  has  the  great  essential  of  **  aptness 
to  teach,'*  without  which  knowledge  is 
as  gold  in  a  glass,  hermetically  sealed. 
It  is  still  gold,  but  gold  which  is  excluded 
fh>m  the  air  of  heaven.  With  these  and 
similar  safeguards,  let  him  be  finally  and 
formally  enrolled  in  the  list  of  teachers. 
Let  him  feel  that  an  honour  from  the 
Church  has  been  done,  and  a  Christ- 
ian privilege  conferred,  rather  than  the 
schools  and  the  Church  should  appear 
to  stand  indebted  to  him.  Whilst  we 
recommend  that  the  young  of  both  sexes 
may,  so  soon  as  they  appear  so  far 
qualified,  prove  useful  helps,  as  assist- 
ants, in  hearing  the  lessons,  and  keeping 
order  and  discipline,  we  earnestly  and 
advisedly  reoommend  that  no  teacher 
should  be  at  the  head  of,  or  have  the 
management  of,  a  class,  to  inculcate  on 
their  tender  and  impressive  minds  Christ- 
ian doctrine  and  practice,  who  has  not 
himself,  or  herself,  given  the  example 
and  pledge  of  Christian  obedienoe,  by 
uniting  with  the  visible  Church  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  communion ;  and  who, 
by  age,  has,  humanly  speaking^  ac- 
quired a  degree  in  Chrislaan  knowledge, 
some  amount  of  Christian  experience, 
and  to  have  outlived  the  epoch  of  youl^- 
tvA  fttvolities,  passions,  and  vanities. 
Much  injury  has  been  done  to  Sabbath 
school  teaching  by  admitting  to  the 
rank  of  teachers  juveniles  whose  own 
priitci^es  were  not  firmly  founded  and 
tested  by  experience ;  nor  was  their 
knoiiedge  sufflcientiy  extensive  to  reach 
the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  shoot  up 
too  early  in  the  inquinlive  mind  of 
youth.  We  only  add,  thatt  so  anxious 
do  we  fM  la  oonetituting  a  Sabbath 


school  teacher  an  office-bearer  ia  the 
church,  that  we  would  vrish  his  admiasioa 
to  the  office  consecrated  by  the  spedsl 
prayers  of  his  mfaiister  and  associates  in 
this  labour  of  love.  Such  solemn  inaug- 
uration, or  dedication,  would  deeply  im^ 
press  on  his  mind,  (as  well  aa  leodl  it 
to  others,)  that  he  had  undertaken  a 
spiritual  avocation,  and  that  his  record 
was  on  high ;  and  from  that  quarter  he 
must  ever  and  unceasingly  look  for  sup- 
plies of  grace,  and  for  the  means  of  suo- 
cess* 

To  return  to  penonaH  piety  as  the  first 
qualification  for  the  Sabbath  school 
teacher,  we  conclude  the  present  paper 
by  unhesitatingly  stating,  that  the  teaoher 
who  does  not  make  his  work  the  autject 
of  priveUe  devotion,  knows  not  the  value 
of  his  work,  and  cares  for  it  less.  He 
either  knows  not,  or  undervalues,  his 
enemies,  and  their  powers  for  evO.  He 
goeth  to  war  without  reckoning  the 
power  of  his  enemy  within  and  without. 
He  may  labour  ardently  and  inoeasantly ; 
and  yet,  until  he  has  besoaght  a  throne 
of  grace,  the  windows  of  heaven  may  be 
shut  to  him,  and  its  dews  withheld,  so 
that  his  labours  may  be  in  vain ;  and, 
sowing  without  fiiith  and  prayer,  he  may 
be  left  to  reap  witiiout  hope. 


SSLF-UfPOHTAHGS, 

It  is  good  to  discover  the  miataka  we 
have  made  in  supposing  ourse^vaa  to  be 
interesting  or  important  in  a^y  wi^,  and, 
under  that  idea,  are  casting  about  fen* 
means  of  creating  a  sensation.  This  de* 
sire  exists,  periiaps,  in  greater  etrength 
in  the  fanale  sex  than  the  otbisr ;  but  it  ia 
a  potent  part  of  humanity  in  both*  In 
the  religious  wxnrid  it  is  diiguiaed  beeom- 
loglv  under  the  notion  of  anxiety  ^ut 
spiritual  wel£ure.  When  I  have  heard 
young  people,  or  even  older  persons,  talk 
of  oons^tiag their  ''dear  minister''  ahovt 
this  and  the  other  trial,  I  hav»  bMn  led 
to  suspect  that » livelv  desire  of  creating 
an  interest  for  themsdves  in  the  thoughts 
of  their  spiritual  adviser,  was  more  active- 
ly prompting  them,  than  a  simple  with  to 
do  wiiat  is  right ;  for  wheatids  is  thecMily 
motive,  how  near  is  the  CounaeUor! 
<*  Enter  into  thy  ctoset,  and  when  thou 
hast  shut  the  door^  pray  to  tbf  Fatba 
which  is  in  secret."  (SeeMattb.  vL  t,  7.) 
^iisscmMesnees  of  Tkoti^  and  J^WIwy. 
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THE  AMEWCAK  board  OP 
FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 
FovTT-viTB  jetn  •;•,  fomr  yamig  ncn 
— Milb,  Jadsoti,  Newell,  nd  Not^  wbo 
were  then  etndeiite  of  difinitj  in  the 
College  ef  Andorer,  Massaehiuetts— 
dedioated  themselTee  to  the  Lord,  resok- 
ing  to  go  forth  is  nlMioimriet  for  hi%  to 
any  eeiintr^  on  esrth  fo  wMeb  ProrM* 
•Dce  might  direct  their  steps.  They 
addressed  themseWes  to  the  General 
AssoelattoQ  of  CoDfcregatioaal  Miaisters 
which  meete  annually  in  Boston,  stating 
the  resolution  they  had  come  to,  and  re- 
qpesting  to  Itnow  from  these  fathers, 
^'whether  they  ought  to  renounce  the 
object  of  missions,  as  either  Tisionary  or 
impracticable  ?  —  if  not,  whether  they 
ought  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
Eastern  or  Western  world  f  and  whether 
they  might  expeet  support  fhim  a  nts- 
sionary  loeiety  it&  America,  of  must 
commit  themselves  to  the  direction  of  an 
£aropean  society  V 

The  result  of  this  appeal  was,  the  Im- 
mediate formation  of  the  American  Board 
of  CommiMsUmera  for  Foreign  Miuiona, — 
the  Jirgt,  and  now  the  largest  and  most 
efficient  missioaary  soelety  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Board  has  admiirable  misiionary 
establishments  in  various  parts  of  India, 
China,  Western  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
and  the  Sandwich  Isknds. 

American  misslons-^espeolally  those 
ef  the  Board— have  been  singnlarly  sac- 
cessfal.  Withdttt  overlooking  the  ener- 
gy of  the  American  citizen  as  one  reason 
<)f  this;  and  also  the  influence  of  the 
voluntary  system,  in  causing  a  superior 
class  of  inen  to  prefer  the  independence 
of  a  foreign  mission  to  the  chapel  at 
home ;  and  the  government  of  a  board  of 
hitelHgent  men  to  that  of  a  congrega- 
tional eommittee  ;  we  yet  think  that  the 
success  is  chiefly  to  be  acoouated  lor  by 


tbo  ^em  adopted  by  the  Boaid  ia  the 
ansstoii  field. 

The  greae  objeei  of  the  Board  ia  to 
raise  up,  orgaiilze»  and  reader  permar 
nenty  naikf  €hureh§$y  aad  to  withdraw 
foreign  aid,  whether  of  men  or  asoney, 
as  soon  as  possible,  aad  to  apply  both  to 
new  scenes  and  labours,  **  until  the  wh^ 
is  leaTeaed."  To  aocoasplish  this,  it 
begins  with  free  sohools  and  saperior 
seminariea  of  learning.  Promising  lads 
are  seleeted  from  the  former,  and  trana- 
ferred  to  the  latter,  where  they  remain 
separated  from  the  heathen,  as  free 
boarderM,  from  eight  to  ten  and  twelve 
years,  receiving  sooh  aa  edacation  as 
fits  them  for  the  ministry.  A  large  staff 
of  ordained  teachers,  assistants,  minis* 
ters,  &o.,  is  attached  to  those  seminaries ; 
so  that  the  pupils  shall  for  years  bo 
trained  ap  amidst  all  the  holy  influences 
ofaChristiaBiSocifty. 

Along  with  these  seminaries  for  young 
men,  there  are  also  female  boarding 
schools  for  the  education  and  rearing  of 
Christian  wives  and  mothers. 

THE  AMERICAN  MISSIONS  IN 

TURKEY. 
The  missions  of  the  Board  to  the  Nes- 
torian  tribes  among  the  Koordish  moun- 
tains, and  to  the  Armenians  in  Turkey, 
hardly  date  beyond  twenty  years.  What 
they  have  aocomplished  daring  this 
period  among  the  Nestorians,  has  been 
fully  recounted  In  former,  and  alluded  to 
in  later  volumes  of  this  magaaine.  We 
wish,  at  present,  to  state  a  few  facts  re- 
gardUig  the  operations  of  the  Board  in 
Turkey. 

The  Board  has  a  mission  staff  hare  of 
fourteen  preachers,  and  sixteen  females, 
I  (all  American,)  with  six  native  preachers, 
I  and  eighteen  assistants.  The  Word  of 
I  God  is  preached  regalarly  in  seventeen 
I  places,  to  an  average  attendance  of  np- 
I  wards  of  1100  persons.    Of  tiMse  native 
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hetrerii  322  hiTe  been  reedred  into 
regular  commaaion.  Twelve  chnrohea 
hare  been  organized.  There  are  two 
male  seminaries,  with  sixty-seren  pnpils ; 
and  one  female  seminary,  with  thirty- 
two  ;  besides  nine  free  schools,  with 
abont  fifty  pupils.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  are  tUrteen  out-stations,  attended 
by  about  500  hearers,  and  haTing  schools, 
in  which  are  147  pupils.  These  natiTe 
churches  contributed,  last  year,  for  the 
support  of  pastors,  and  other  bencTolent 
objects,  nearly  L.200. 

The  mission  has  printed,  last  year, 
19,000  Tolumes— 17,000  tracts-~3,l  3,000 
pages  of  Scripture.  The  mission  pro- 
perty b  worth  L.5000. 

When  our  readers  remember  that  this 
is  but  one  of  many  missions  belonging  to 
one  society  in  America,  and  that  it  be- 
gan but  a  few  years  ago,  they  will  learn 
what  may  humble  us  in  Scotland,  and 
quicken  us  to  more  active  exertion. 

We  shall  now  give  more  in  detalK 
(and  by  extracts  from  a  communication 
in  EvangeUeai  Christendom)  the  history 
of  one  station  in  Turkey.  It  is  that  of 
Aintab,  a  city  containing  about  30,000 
inhabitants,  (the  majority  being  Armeni- 
ans,)  and  situated  about  fifty  miles  north- 
east of  Aleppo : — 

OaiOIH  OF  THE  EVAROELICAL  MOVEMEXr. 

An  eYangeltoal  morement  became  first 
decidedly  developed  in  1846 ;  the  nature 
and  progress  of  which  will  appear  from 
the  following  statements,  contained  in 
Mr.  D wight's  Tolume,  and  in  the  annual 
Reports  of  the  American  £oard  of 
Foreign  Miuions : — 

M  Some  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  other  books  from  the  Armenian 
press  at  Constantinople,  found  their  way 
to  this  remote  place,  chiefly  through  the 
agency  of  Bedros  Vartabed,*  who  la- 
boured as  a  colporteur  in  those  parts, 
after  his  expulsion  by  the  patriarch  from 
Constantinople.)  A  few  persons,  by  the 
blessing  of  God  on  the  simple  reading  of 
the  Word,  bad  their  eyes  opened  to  see 
the  errors  of  their  Church. 

FIBST  UlbAlOSARJ  srFoaTs. 
**  The  evangelical    brethren  immedi- 
ately prepared  a  letter,  signed  by  eighty- 
two  heads  of  families,  requesting  that  a 

*  A  Vartabcd  Is  a  monk  lo  priest's  orders  ^a 
preacUof  triar.    , 


missionary  might  forthwith  be  sent  to 
them.  Mr.  Van  Lennep,  of  Constanti- 
nople, went  in  obedience  to  the  call, 
though  not  to  remain  permanently,  as 
they  had  hoped.  His  risit  was  timely 
and  useful.  The  place  was  afterwards 
▼isited  by  Blr.  Johnstone  of  Smyrna,  by 
Dr.  Smith,  and  by  Bfr.  Schneider ;  and  a 
flourishing  church  was  gathered,  and  one 
of  the  largest  congregations  of  Protcat- 

ants  in  the  Turkish  empire 

A  very  intelligent  priest  be<»me  obedi* 
ent  to  the  faith,  and  hb  sincerity  was 
called  more  than  once  to  the  serere  test 
of  persecution.  He  remained  firm  to  his 
principles  through  all  his  trials.  At  a 
communion  season,  in  October  1848, 
seventeen  persons  were  added  to  the 
church,  five  of  whom  were  females.  Dar- 
ing the  same  month.  Dr.  Smith  returned 
to  Aintab,  where  he  took  up  his  resid- 
ence as  a  missionary  of  the  Board,  to- 
gether with  his  wife.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Schneider  removed  from  Broosa  to  the 
sUtion,  in  May  1849.*'  So  wrote  Mr. 
p  wight  in  1850. 

LABOE  AUDIBRCES — BrPBCTlTAL  WOKKIKO 
or   THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

The  congregations  have  continued  to  in- 
crease ii^a  degree  unprecedented  in  the 
previous  history  of  the  mission  in  Turkey. 
In  the  Report  for  1851,  the  increase  in 
the  attendance  on  the  Sabbath  during  a 
year,  is  stated  at  <'  from  300  to  500 ;  at 
the  weekly  services,  it  was  from  200  to 
250."  «But  what  is  of  more  interest 
and  encouragement  than  these  large  and 
increasing  numbers,  b  the  interest  with 
which  they  listen  to  the  troth.  True, 
we  have  not  been  permitted  to  witness 
a  copious  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  such 
as  we  could  have  desired;  but  He  has 
not  left  us  without  evidence  of  His  pre- 
sence and  operations.  That  He  is  se- 
cretly carrying  on  a  work  in  the  hearts 
of  many,  we  have  no  doubt ;  there  have 
been,  and  are,  indubitable  marks  of  His 
moving  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his 
hearers ;  there  is  hardly  a  public  exer- 
cise in  which  these  indications  are  not 
more  or  less  discernible.  If  close  and 
fixed  attention,  half-suppressed  sighs,  ir- 
repressible sobbing,  and  falling  tears,  in- 
dicate the  power  of  truth  on  the  heart, 
then  it  has  been  felt  by  this  people.  This 
interest  has  not  lieen  uniform,  but  there 
have  been  times  when  it  was  uncom- 
monly deep  and  tender.  Msles  and 
females,  young  men,  and  old  men  with 
silvery  beards,  men  of  strong  and  vigor- 
ous frames,  all  powerfully  moved,  some 
hanging  down  their  heads,  some  cover* 
ing  their  faces,  some  weeping,  and  ethers 
sobbing  out  aloud.** 
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The  misuonares  refer  with  satisftctlon 
to  the  diminished  consamption  of  raki 
eod  wine — a  stricter  re^^ard  for  the  Sab- 
hsth — ^greater  attention  to  the  Word  of 
Qod — an  increasing  demand  for  biblical 
exposition  and  evangelical  iustmction  in 
the  chnrcb — and  especially  the  weakened 
attachment  of  the  people  to  their  rites 
ud  ceremoniee.  **  Bat,  more  tlian  all/' 
thej  say, "  ooght  we  to  notice  the  strong 
leaning  of  the  Armenian  mind  towards 
the  Scriptures  and  their  teachings,  and 
the  extensive  investigations  of,  and  in- 
quiries after,  the  same.  This  whole 
eommonity  is  in  snch  a  state,  as  to  pro- 
mise, with  God's  continued  favour,  very 
great  accessions  to  the  side  of  the  truth." 

PRACTICAL  ICISSIONABT  ZBAL. 

The  practical  missionary  zeal  of  the 
Armenian  Protestants  may  well  put  us 
British  Protestants  to  shame.  Many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  native  evangelists  and 
oolporteure,  leave  their  families  for 
months  together,  to  carry  the  Gospel  to 
the  regions  beyond.  In  another  respect, 
members  of  British  churches  have  also 
moch  to  learn  from  them, — viz^  in  the 
faithful  and  diligent  exercise  of  the  gilts 
and  opportnnities  with  which  the  Shep- 
herd of  souls  has  endowed  them,  for  the 
edification  of  the  church,  and  for  effort 
hi  theur  own  respective  localities. 

Mr.  Schneider  mentions  the  appoint- 
ment, at  one  time,  of  *'  thirty  individu- 
als, members  of  the  church  and  congre- 
gation, divided  into  ten  companies,  whose 
business  it  will  be  to  spend  the  evenings 
not  occupied  with  public  religious  ser- 
vices, in  visiting  such  of  their  friends 
and  neighbours,  both  Protestant  and 
Armenian,  as  may  be  willing  to  receive 
them;  the  object  being  to  hold  up  the 
claims  of  truth  in  a  friendly  manner,  and 
to  urge  men  to  attend  to  the  interests  of 
their  souls— all  entered  heartily  into  the 
work." 

*<  It  is  worthy  of  special  note,"  say  the 
brethren,  that  **  some  six  or  eight  of  our 
best  men  come  to  us  on  Friday  evenings, 
to  receive  instruction  on  some  subject  or 
portion  of  Scripture.  Thus  prepared, 
they  go  into  so  many  different  parts  of 
the  city  on  Sabbath  mornings,  between 
the  morning  prayer-meeUng  and  the 
forenoon  service,  and  collect  as  many  as 
they  can  to  instruct  them  from  the  Word 
of  God.  From  ten  to  thirty,  sometimes 
fifty,  are  usually  present  at  each  place  of 
meeting.  Quite  a  number  of  Armenians, 
who  do  not  attend  any  of  our  services, 
are  brought  within  the  influence  of  the 
truth  in  this  way.'* 


JUTBHXLB  WOBKBBS. 

As  long  ago  as  March  1849,  a  Juven- 
ile Missionary  Society  was  formed,  coni- 
taining  about  100  children  under  tifteen 
years  of  age ;  and  they  occupied  them- 
selves, not  merely  in  collecting  monies, 
as  in  Old  EngUnd  or  New  England,  but 
in  reading  from  house  to  house  the  Holy 
Gospel,  so  many  hours  a-day,  to  women 
unable  to  read  themselves,  but  inquiring 
the  way  of  salvation. 

CHBISTIAN  LIBXBALITT. 

The  wages  of  a  common  labourer  at 
Aintab  are  only  two  piastres,  or  5d.  a- 
day,  and  those  of  tradesmen  and  mechan- 
ics are  no  greater  in  proportion ;  add  to 
this  their  oppressive  taxation,  and  the  sum 
raised  by  them  will  not  appear  so  small. 
Dr.  Snnith  estimated  the  sum  raised  by 
the  Aintab  community  to  be  equal  to 
3000  dollars  (L.(K)0)  in  most  American 
churches,  embracing  a  hundred  families. 
"  Indeed,"  he  says,  *Mooking  at  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  have  discarded  the  use 
of  tobacco,  and  the  number  of  women 
who  have  laid  aside  their  ornaments,  we 
oan  safely  say,  that  we  never  saw  at  home 
a  congregation  where  existed  such  gene- 
ral and  such  striking  proofs  of  self- 
denial." 

I.ABT  ANNUAL  BBPOBT. 

"  Pastor  Simon  and  Mr.  Ladd  have 
spent  each  six  months  at  Aintab  during 
the  year.  There  were  412  on  the  Pro- 
testant roll  last  year,  and  the  numbers 
stand  nearly  the  same  now— the  old  Ar- 
menians having  found  the  means  of  op- 
pressing all  such  as  now  join  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  matter  of  taxes ;  there  are 
a  good  many  Protestants,  therefore,  not 
enrolled.  The  audience  during  the  year 
has  averaged  600  to  700;  there  have 
been  some  new  hearers  almost  every 
Sabbath ;  and  the  impressions  have  been 
not  only  deep,  but,  to  a  good  degree, 
salutary  and  permanent" 

XDUCATXON  OP    WOMBIT  AND   CHILDBRN 

OKBEBAL  AND  THBOLOQICAL. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  the  Sab- 
bath school  is  103,  in  addition  to  thirty 
adult  females— being  an  increase  of 
thirty-eieht  over  last  year.  Every  year 
brings  additions  of  these  adult  females, 
who,  as  fast  as  they  learn  to  read  inteU. 
ligently,  join  the  Bible  class,  and  come 
to  study  the  Word  of  God  in  company 
with  their  children.  There  are  thirty- 
five  or  more  mothers,  and  other  adult 
females,  on  Sabbath  morning,  thus  study- 
ing the  lively  oracles,  who,  a  few  years 
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agro,  wer«  not  o»ly  %»cr«Bfc  of  letters, 
but  uortstnlDed  Sabbath-breakers.  The 
vilbrts  to  teaeh  women  to  read  hare  been 
oontunied  with  the  same  enoooraffement 
as  in  former  years;  160  are  imder  in- 
stmetion,  a  small  proportion  being  still 
oonneeted  with  the  old  chnrch. 

**  Edoeation  is  exciting  an  increasing 
Interest  at  Aintab.  The  primary  sohoolH 
hare  had  an  arerage  of  118  boys,  and  90 
giris,  being  a  total  of  214 ;  an  addition 
of  nearly  100  since  last  year.  The  high 
school  contains  22  pupils.  A  beneTolent 
female  member  has  opened  a  school  for 
inoh  sirU  of  the  old  church  as  would  not 
attend  any  other  school,  giFing  daily  in- 
struction from  the  Scriptures.  3he  em- 
ploys some  of  them  as  teachers  of  adult 
females  among  the  old  Armeniansi*  and 
trains  them  to  do  it  without  compansap 
tion ;  of  thirty-eight  pupils  in  her  school, 
eight  are  Protestants.  The  wliole  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  all  the  echoolf,  U  now 
274;  and  of  these,  169,  or  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole^  are  of  the  old 
ohurch." 

A  COMMUVIOH  8IA80R. 

The  latest  intelligence  supplies  satis* 
factory  afidenoe  ot  the  progress  of  a 
spiritual,  and  not  merely  eeclesiastieal 
change  among  the  community  at  Aintab. 
Mr.  Schneider  writes  thus  respecting  a 
communion  Sabbath  >-^  The  exercises 
of  our  last  Sabbath  were  very  interesting. 
Eight  bdividuals,  Bve  males  and  three 
females^  were  admitted  to  the  privileges 
of  the  church.  During  the  reading  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  especially 
when  the  new  members  solemnly  cove- 
nanted to  be  the  Lord's  for  ever,  there 
was  deep  emotion;  and  while  the  ele- 
ments were  distributed,  there  were  many 
tears  shed.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
Master  of  the  feast  was  present,  and 
communed  with  His  people.  The  house 
was  crowded  in  every  nook  and  comer, 
and  others  gathered  around  the  windows. 
Indeed,  so  great  was  the  press,  that  we 
were  exceedingly  uncomforteble.  Many 
were  new  hearers,  and  there  is  great 
reason  te  hope  that  they  were  favourably 
impressed  with  our  mode  of  celebrating 
the  Supper,  so  different  from  the  irrever- 
ence and  Ugbtness  aumifest  in  Armenian 
ehnrehee." 

We  are  persuaded  that  our  readers 
will  not  grudge  the  space  occupied  by 
those  extracts.  They  proTe  a  wonder- 
Cal  and  sseat  promising  work  to  be  g<Nng 

^Thii  tarm  dmotcsmtmbcrsof  the  Ame. 
Bisa  cburdi,  not  Protestaals. 


on  in  Tnfkey.  Aaidst  wart,  tad  n* 
monrs  of  wars,  tho  Prince  of  Peaoe  is 
advanoing,  by  means  of  hnmltle-asinded 
earnest  man,  that  <<  kingdom  wUab  raU 
etfa  oTer  ail,"  and  is  •*  right eoweness, 
peaoe^  and  joy  in  the  Holy  GhoeU"  To 
all  appearance  the  fall  of  the  Turkish 
empire  is  not  Cur  off.  It  will  aoon  be 
consigned  to  the  tomb,  and  mingla  with 
the  dnat  of  ito  heathen  aneeetry ;  and  wlMt 
member  of  the  human  family  will  weep 
at  the  fbneral,  or  mourn  for  the  deceased  t 
What  have  the  Turks  done  for  the  oanss 
of  humanity,  that  we  should  regrai  their 
fall,  or  rememlMr  them  with  any  IMings 
of  gmtitnde?  What  new  InstHntioas 
have  they  created  for  the  l)ene6t  of  man- 
kind ?  What  barbarous  tribes  have 
they  civilixed  ?  What  useful  arte  have 
they  discovered  t  What  have  they  eon.* 
tributed  to  litorat«tre  or  soienoa  in  phi- 
losophy, history,  or  poetry  t  What 
unperishable  works  of  art  will  they  leave 
behind  to  arrest  the  gaxe,  and  exeite  the 
attention  of  future  travellers^  or  to  mark 
the  spoto  where  their  genius  or  their 
taste  once  displayed  themselves  f  The 
Turks  have  l>een  a  nation,  at  first,  of 
fierce,  and  latterly,  of  filthy  and  aensnal 
Asiatics ;  presenting  to  Europe  the  de- 
gradation consequent  upon  a  body  with- 
out the  living  spirit  of  truth  to  stay  its 
eormptlott,  or  to  revivify  it,  after  for  a 
time  sinking  to  decay.  When  the  nation 
perishes,  it  will  be  rememl)ered  only, 
that  in  the  day  of  ite  prosperity  it  de- 
voured with  the  sword,  and  thraateaed 
to  overrun  Europe  with  liarliarism ;  that 
it  wasted  Ito  own  people  by  Its  despotism, 
and  insulted  Christianity  by  ite  laws; 
that  in  the  present  century  ite  seas  were 
infested  by  pirates,  and  ite  laada  never 
safe  firom  robl>ers ;  and  that  in  every 
period  of  ite  history,  Its  men  were  sens- 
ual tyrantfli,  and  ite  women  degraded 
slaves  I  Who,  then,  will  moom  the  fall 
of  Turkey  f  «<  They  that  see  than  shall 
narrowly  look  upon  thee,  and  eonsider 
thee,  saying :  Is  this  the  man  that  made 
the  earth  to  tremble,  and  did  sliaka  king- 
doms ;  that  made  the  world  as  a  wilder* 
ness,  and  destroyed  the  dtles  thereof; 
that  opened  not  the  house  to  the  pri* 
sonersT* 
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Bollf  tiM  Tur^  Bmplr*  mutt  fall, 
how  ieporUnt  tlMl  it  ihovld  eontaiii 
•!eiii«Bt8  of  Chriitiaii  olrilisttion  withtn 
its  bordtn,  bj  which  endless  antrcbj 
may  be  prerented,  and  a  stable  govern- 
meot  orgmoiaed,  whieh  ahaU  be  In  har- 
mony witbi  and  4  means  towards,  the 
adraaeement  of  the  hnman  race!  We 
doobt  hot  btit  those  American  missions 
sre  now  preparing  material  for  thus  re- 
eoaetmetlttg  aoeiety,  and  taring  these 
Ttat  and  fertile  territories  from  the  deso- 
lation of  rorlng  barbarians  on  the  one 
handf  and  from  the  ty^nny  of  Greek 
sod  Roman  enperBtitiont  or  Rassian  des- 
potism, on  the  other ;  and  that  we  may 
yet  see  Chrtttlan  states  in  the  regions  of 
Cilida  and  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Pisidis, 
OaUtia  and  Pbrygia—^  stars "  again 
sUaing  along  the  darlc  ooast  of  Asia 
Minor;  and  in  erery  city,  such  churohes 
as  those  which  wept  and  prayed  with 
Paul  I  The  following  statement,  made 
by  a  learned  and  unpfejodiocd  observer, 
idll  prere  that  onr  anticipations  are  not 
the  mere  ereatioas  of  a  longing  for  bet- 
ter thingi,  bnt  fonnded  on  sober  fact  :— 

PaOTBBTAHTXSM  IH  TUBKET. 

r*  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday, 
Aagost  16,  Mr.  Layard,  (the  Assyrian 
trtTsUer,)  in  hia  speech  respeeting  the 
Turkish  qnesUon,  thus  expressed  him- 
wlf,  as  reported  in  the  I^wiet  of  the  fol- 
lowiag  day : — 

'*  There  remained  the  Greeks  of  Tur- 
key, and  thoee  subjects  of  the  Porta  who 
profess  the  Christian  reUglon-^or  there 
u  a  wide  diatinotlon  between  them.  The 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  Independenee  has 
iprang  up  among  the  Greeks ;  and  this, 
together  with  their  oommereial  Inter- 
coarse  with  tlie  &ee  states  of  Europe, 


has  greatly  alarmed  the  Russian  GoTern* 
menu  There  was  another  oause,  and 
one,  perhaps,  little  imagined  in  thia 
country,*-? is.,  the  spread  of  the  Protest- 
ant faith  among  the  Christians  of  tha 
East.  It  may  be  unknown  to  the  House, 
that,  mainly  through  the  influence  and 
teaehing  of  the  American  missionarieSf 
scarcely  a  considerable  town  exisu  in 
Turkey  in  which  there  is  not  the  aueleus 
of  a  Protestant  community.  The  new 
oonrerte  were  at  first,  as  usual,  subjected 
to  triab  and  persecutions — ^not,  be  it 
remembered,  from  the  Turkish  Gorern- 
ment»  but  from  the  heads  of  the  churches 
to  which  they  originally  belonged.  Lord 
Stratford  and  Lord  Cowley  at  length 
obtained  firmios  of  protection  for  the 
new  sect,  which  was  recognised  by  the 
Porto  as  one  of  the  religious  sects  of 
the  empire,  and  received  privileges  ac- 
cordingly. The  spirit  of  religions  in- 
quiry has  extended  from  the  Armenians, 
among  whom  it  first  principally  took 
root,  to  the  Greeks,  and,  in  some  in- 
stancee,  whole  Tillages  have  embraced  tbe 
Reformed  faith.  The  Greek  clergy, 
backed  bv  the  Russian  mission,  have 
done  all  in  their  power  to  check  thia 
movement  {  and,  when  persecution  waa 
no  kinger  available,  Prince  Mensohikoff 
appeared  at  Constantinople.  I  will  not 
trouble  the  House  with  ail  the  communi- 
cations which  passed  between  the  Rus- 
sian ambassador  and  the  Turldsh  minis- 
ter ;  but  I  will  merely  mention,  that  the 
note  delivered  on  the  day  of  his  depart- 
ure, in  which  be  makes  n  distinction  be- 
tween the  purely  spiritual  rights  of  the 
orthodox  Eastern  church,  and  the  other 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  the 
clergy,  contains  the  whole  gist  of  the 
question.  The  great  end  of  Russia  has 
been  to  crush  the  spirit  of  religious  and 
political  independence  which  has  mani- 
fested itself  of  late  years  among  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte ;  and  in 
this  she  has  almost,  if  not  entirely,  suc- 
ceeded." 


Notiren  tt  ISooftn* 


Bomikties:  o^%  ^  Theory  qf  Pirgaehing. 
By  A.  VimiT,  Pastor  of  Theology 
at  Lausanne.  Translated  from  the 
Prench.    Edinborgh ;  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

The  name  of  Vinet,  long  a  household 
Word  in  Switzerland,  and,  indeed,  through- 
out the  Protestant  Continent,  has,  within 
Ute  yearS|  become  familiar  also  to  our 


own  country.  Varioos  translations,  or 
rather  compilations,  from  his  works  have 
been  published,  both  in  England  and 
America;  and  these  bear  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  justness  of  the  admiration 
in  which  he  has  been  riewed  by  his 
countrymen.  An  accomplished  scholar, 
a  vigorous  and  independent  thinker,  and 
a  man  of  Gospel  zeal  and  energy,  he  has 
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been  oompared  to  the  noUett  hienwclu  of 
Englifh  theology,  and  has  not  suffered  in 
the  comparison  eren  with  a  Chalmers  or 
a  Foster.  If  ve  add  to  this,  that  he  pos- 
sesses a  fireshnees  and  elegance  of  style 
which  are  peculiarly  his  own,  we  bare 
said  enough  to  explain  the  increasing 
popularity  of  his  writings  on  this  side  of 
the  channel.  There  are  two  of  Vinet's 
works  of  peculiar  ralue.  The  one  is,  his 
Pastoral  Theology,  and  the  other,  his 
HomUeticSf  now  before  us.  The  latter  is 
a  Tolume  of  great  worth,  both  specalative 
and  practical.  No  better  directory  oould 
be  desired  by  the  young  preacher  or 
student  than  a  work  like  this,  which  has 
no  riTal,  and  scarcely  a  counterpart,  in 
our  list  of  theological  hand-books.  The 
originality  and  soundness  of  the  philoso- 
phical Tiews  are  only  equalled  by  the 
appositeness  and  beauty  of  the  illustra- 
tions, which  are  not  the  less  interesting 
that  they  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
great  preachers  of  the  Gallic  church; 
and  the  counsels  of  the  author  are  of 
peculiar  weight,  as  coming  from  one  who 
is  himself  one  of  the  most  popular  orators 
of  his  age  and  country.  Altogether,  the 
work  supplies  a  desideratum  which  has 
long  been  felt,  and  whidi  was  only  im- 
perfectly supplied,  in  English  schools  at 
least,  by  the  rolumes  of  Claude  and 
Simeon.  The  translation  is  executed 
with  accuracy  and  taste,  and,  being  copy- 
right, is  the  only  one  which  can  be  pub- 
ll^ed  in  this  country. 


Sketches  of  Gibraltar.  By  the  Ber.  L. 
H.  iRTiNQ.  Published  in  behalf  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  now  build- 
ing there.    Edinbnigh :  Johnstone  and 

-  Hunter. 

Wb  hare  nerer  been  able  to  learn  how 
this  *<  Presbyterian  Church,  now  build- 
ing in  Gibraltar,"  is  to  be  goremed.  Is 
it  to  be  in  connexion  with  the  Free 
Church,  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
or  the  Church  of  Scotland?  Is  it  to 
be  in  communion  with  all? — and  if 
so,  under  what  regulations?  How  are 
"  the  two  Assemblies"  and  "the  Synod" 
to  arrange  in  regard  to  it, — their  con- 
sciences, testimonies,  patronage,  or  fin- 
ances ?  Or  is  it  to  be  independent  of  all  ? 
—a  soUtary  dUdel,  like  Gibraltar  itself; 
and  connected,  like  it,  with  the  rest  of 
Europe,  by  *«  neutral  ground  ?•*  We  haye 
had  collections  "  from  all  parties"  for  it, 
and  basaar8**by  all  parties"  for  it.    But 


what  Churdi  in  Scotlaod  is  to  hang  out 
its  denominational  flag  on  "the  Hock," 
we  in  Tain  inquire  I  Periups  it  is  a  tri- 
rial  question  thi8,~perhaps  it  cannot  be 
conreniently  answered.  The  letterpress 
which  illustrates  these  sketches  gires  no 
information  upon  the  point.  But  when 
once  the  Chun^  is  built,  we  are  wilUng 
to  bet— say  one  penny  with  the  paUic— 
that  the  Free  Church  will  quietly  take 
possession.    We  shall  see. 

The  work  of  building  the  kfark  U,  at 
all  erents,  a  good  work ;  and  moat  beauti- 
fully has  Mr.  Irring  contributed  to  it  by 
his  penciL  These  sketdies  are  at  once 
the  most  correct,  most  artistic,  and  most 
economical,  we  hare  erer  seen  of  Gibral- 
tar ;  and  whether  as  memorials  of  our 
proud  stronghold,  or  as  means  of  build- 
ing a  place  of  worship  for  the  Free  Kirk, 
the  Old  Kirk,  the  United  Presbyterians, 
or  to  be  a  soUtary  new  light  in  the  fort- 
ress for  Presbyterians  of  all  kirks,  we 
cordially  recommend  the  flnished  sketches 
of  Mr.  Irring. 


Twenty  Pictures  from  Swiizerhnut.  By 
the  Her.  Casar  Malah,  D.D.,  Author 
of  "The  Eldest  Son,"  "The  True 
Cross,"  &C.,  Genera.  London :  James 
Nisbet  &  Co. 

In  these  pictures.  Dr.  Malao,  in  a 
series  of  interesting  di'dogues,  sketdies 
the  state  of  one  or  two  of  those  Swiss 
Cantons  which,  some  time  ago,  Tirtually 
renounced  the  Bible;  and  the  system 
of  oppression  under  whidi  the  faithful 
ministers  of  Christ's  Gospel  lay,  because 
they  refused  submission  to  a  creed  that 
saroured  more  of  an  infldel  rationalism, 
than  of  the  life-giring  doctrines  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  well-known  autiior 
has  dothed  his  ikcts  in  the  narrative 
dress ;  and,  by  his  "  words  fltly  spoken," 
succeeds  not  only  in  awakening  the  in- 
terest, but  also  in  edifying  the  mind,  as 
we  pass  on  with  him  from  scene  to  scene 
of  his  pictorial  illustrations.  We  like 
Dr.  Maian's  writing  for  the  practical 
simplicity  with  which  he  deals  with  the 
Tital  and  experimental  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  We  cordially  recommend  this 
new  little  Tolume  as  a  most  pleasing 
addition  to  the  venerable  authora  inter- 
esting and  useful  publications,— exhibit- 
ing, as  it  does,  in  a  captivating  manner, 
especially  to  the  young,  the  power  and 
predousness  of  the  grace  of  Christ 
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Strtnotu 

By  the  Rsv.  Jomr  DoxAJJinaKf  M.A^  of  EirkcmmeL 

:  ••  Bot  ttM  eftdof  all  thiagi  is  it  liBid.''-4  Pcm  It.  7. ' 


Thu  opitlle,  firom  whidi  the  wordB  of  my 
tflzt  m  taken,  wu  addnned  by  Peter, 
the  apoetle  of  the  qicumciiion,  to  the 
itrtDgen  acattered  thronghoat  Fontus, 
Galatia,  Cappadooia,  Asia,  and  Blthynia» 
--Hiot  tlM  atnmgen,  howerer,  of  the  Gen- 
tUei^ — bat  his  brathxen  of  the  Jews, 
who,  Ikr  from  Zion,  were  dispemd  as 
Btnmgers  in  a  strange  land.  Some  hare 
ooDsidefed  that  these  words  were  de- 
rigoed  bf  the  apostle  to  apply  to  the 
destmetion  of  Jerusalem,  the  orerthrow 
of  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  the  downfkll 
of  the  law  which  was  giren  by  MosOs,— 
«Tents  which  were  at  hand  when  the 
sportle  penned  the  epistle,— «  time  of 
solenmity  and  awe  to  all  the  children  of 
Jacobs  when*  in  fiilfllment  of  holy  pro- 
phecy, the  aoeptre  was  to  depart  from 
Jttd^,  and  Mount  Zion  was  to  lie  made 
a  desolate  place.  The  words  of  the  text, 
howerer,  when  taken  in  connexion  with 
vhat  goes  before,  appear  to  me  to  hare 
a  far  more  extended  meaning  and  appli- 
cation than  the  restricted  one,  of  refer- 
ring them  merely  to  the  downfkll  of  the 
Jewish  state  and  polity ;— tAa<^  though  a 
mighty  and  memorable  event  in  itseU^ 
that  ttUed  for  sobriety  and  watchAilness 
unto  prayer  on  the  part  of  God's  ancient 
people,  was  yet  not  one  that  ooold  ma- 
terially afR9ct  the  interest  and  welfare  of 
those  Jews  whom  the  apostle  was  then 
addressing,  wIms  haying  been  conrerted 
to  the  fhith  of  the  Gospel,  and  residing 
in  Poatusy  Ac,  were  far  remoted  from 
the  Jewish  land ;  and,  sare  the  sympathy 
which  th^  could  not  but  Dsel  and  ex- 
preis  4tt  their  poor  infhtuated  coontiy- 
men,  would  truly  suffer  nought  by  the 
dowiifUl  of  Judah,  and  the  destruction 
of  Jemsalem.  They  no  longer  went  up 
there  to  worship;  for  the  time  had  ctme, 
ipoken  of  before  by  the  holy  Jesus,  when 
He  ait  by  the  well  in  Baxnaria,  when  men 
eveiynfters  mte  to  worship  the  Father 


in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  for  He  sought  such 
to  worship  Him. 

Had  they  whom  the  apostle  was  ad« 
dressing  been  Uying  rery  near  to  the 
Jewish  land,  or,  still  more,  had  they 
been  residing  within  its  borders,  whether 
in  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  on  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,— by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  or 
by  IConnts  Carmel  and  Hermon, — then  it 
would  haye  been  rery  different;  for,  to 
all  thus  situated,  the  end  of  all  things— 
that  is,  of  all  which  they  were  wont  to 
witness,  to  look  upon  and  delight  in— was 
literally  at  hand.  Their  temple  was  to 
be  burnt  up  with  fire— their  holy  city, 
Jerusalem,  was  to  be  levelled  with  the 
dust— the  Tdce  of  joy  and  rejoicing,  of 
children  playing  in  the  streets,  was  no 
more,  at  least  for  many  days,  to  be  heard 
therein— the  stillness  and  sadness  of  the 
tomb  were  to  succeed  to  the  noiie  and 
tumult  of  the  mighty  city— and  the  fire, 
which  for  ages  had  burned  on  the  altar 
of  God,  was  to  go  out  from  want  of  fuel, 
and  of  pious  hands  to  tend  the  sacred 
flame. 

Altar  and  hearth,  synagogue  and  dwell- 
ing, were  to  lie  together  in  the  dust ;  the 
rude  ploughshare  was  to  graze  and  pass 
over  them  all ;  and  what  had  once  been 
the  pride  of  Judah,  was  to  appear  but  as 
a  Golgotha — a  place  of  graves — a  silent 
memento  of  departed  grandeur.  Then 
the  strsnger,  from  a  far  western  land, 
would  muse  and  mourn  over  the  ruined 
walls  of  Zion. 

Thus  it  was  to  be  to  the  Jews  within 
the  land  of  Palestine ;  but  in  the  case  of 
those  whom  the  apostle  was  addressing, 
the  fldl  of  Jerusalem  could  not  truly  be 
affirmed  to  be  the  '*  end  of  all  things." 
The  apostle  appears  to  me  to  call  their 
attention  to  another  event  of  solemnity 
and  awe  yet  greater,  from  which  they 
could  not  escape,  as  it  pertained  not 
merely  to  time,  but  was  to  bring  them  to 
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the  show  of  a  religions  profeB«on,  oom- 
bined  with  the  moet  grasping  selfishness ; 
and  it  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  their 
usual  conduct  to  commit  the  sin  which 
our  Lord  elsewhere  exposes, — namely, 
to  prefer  robbing  their  very  parents  in- 
stead of  furnishing  out  of  their  own  means 
a  gift  for  the  altar  of  God. 

If  we  view  the  parable  before  us,  then, 
as  spoken  in  the  hearing  of  such  men, — 
if  we  read  it  as  intended  to  strike  at  the 
root  of  these  bad  principles,  and  warn  the 
disciples  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  un- 
doubtedly come  nearer  to  a  right  view  of 
this  passage  of  the  Word  of  God. 

You  must  imagine  our  Sariour,  then, 
speaking  these  words  in  the  midst  of 
men  standing  around  Him  who  held,  in 
all  its  turpitude,  the  maxim,  that  the 
end  sanctifies  the  means — that  gain  was 
the  great  good  howerer  it  was  gotten— 
and  that  the  good  use  they  made  of  their 
money  would  atone  for  the  bad  methods 
by  which  they  had  acquired  it;  and, 
standing  amid  such  men,  our  Lord  por- 
trayed in  this  parable  a  case  of  clerer 
but  undeniably  dishonest  conduct, — the 
principles  of  which  were  just  the  identical 
principles  upon  which  these  men  were 
acting  every  day  of  their  lives.  He  held 
the  mirror  up  to  nature.  He  shewed 
these  men  their  own  face  in  the  glass  of 
God's  Word.  He  shewed  rice  its  own 
imsge,  that,  if  possible,  it  might  abhor 
itself;  and,  with  admirable  wisdom.  He 
displayed  also  the  unthinking  and  un- 
holy approbation  which  men  of  the  woiid 
were  in  the  habit  of  giving  then  (and  are 
are  in  the  habit  of  giving  edit)  to  many 
vices,  and  even  to  some  crimes,  if  they 
only  happen  to  be  combined  wiUi  clever- 
ness, or  talent,  or  genius.  In  short,  His 
object  appears  to  have  been  just  to  set 
before  men's  consciences  a  strong  and 
plain,  but  essentially  true  picturia  of  the 
immorality  and  injustice  which  they 
often  dignify  by  the  names  of  acuteness, 
or  even  prudence,— sinking  the  crimi- 
nality altogether  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  dexterity  with  which  the  crime 
has  been  committed,  and  thereby  leading 
others  and  themselves  to  rest  satisfied 
if  men  approve  them,  utterly  careless 
whether  Qod  condemns  them. 


Now,  such  is  the  sense  in  which  w* 
are  evidently  to  understand  these  words : 
^  The  lord  commended  the  unjust  stew- 
ard,"—that  is,  not  the  Lord  God— not  the 
Lord  Jesus— but  the  lord  of  the  stew- 
ard, the  maeter  of  the  servant.  Jknd  he 
commended  him  because  he  had  done 
wieely, — that  is,  according  to  the  wisdom 
of  this  world.  But  does  Christ  apfROve 
of  this  worldly  master's  commendation  ? 
Does  Christ  say  that  the  lord  of  the 
servant  was  right  in  his  decision? — 
Most  certainly  not  I  He  condemns 
both  the  servant  and  the  master,  because 
He  includes  them  both,  immediately 
after,  under  the  title  *'  ChUdren  of  this 
loorlds**  or,  the  children  of  the  world, 
&C.  The  Pharisees,  who  were  listening 
to  Jesus  as  He  proceeded  with  His  par- 
able, might,  no  doubt,  think  that  He  ap- 
proved  the  master  and  servant,  but  only 
because  they  themselves  would  have  done 
so.  As  the  story  went  on,  we  can  con- 
ceive them  thinking,  or  even  saying  to 
one  another.  Well,  that  steward  was  a 
clever  fellow,  and  his  master  was  evi- 
dently a  man  who  knew  the  world ; — we 
must  all  stretch  the  matter  a  little  now 
and  then.  But  whenever  they  caught  a 
glimpse  of  our  Lord's  true  meaning,  we 
read,  '*They  derided  Him:"  Ahl  over- 
much righteousness  I  affectation  of  high 
principle  I  And  it  was  to  their* secret 
thoughts,  and  their  ungodly  oonsdons- 
ness,  that  Jesus  addressed  himself  when 
He  suddenly  turned  upon  them,  and  ap- 
plied the  parsbl^  to  Mem  in  these  stem 
words :  **  Ye  are  they  which  justify  your- 
selves before  men."  Ye  are  like  this 
master  and  this  steward.  '*  But  that  whkk 
is  highly  esteemed  among  men  is  abemMna- 
tion  in  the  sight  of  God," 

Now,  this,  my  friends,  is  one  Aey  to  the 
parable.  You  have  a  plain  and  consist- 
ent view  of  it  by  holding  that  our  Lord 
did  not  intend  to  present  the  conduct  of 
the  dishonest  servant  as,  in  any  sense  <Hr 
any  way  whatever,  an  example  to  us ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary.  He  intended  to  do 
what  He  has  actually  done,— to  expose, 
namely,  the  unrighteous  character  and 
views  of  purely  worldly  men,  and  to  warn 
us,  by  this  portrait  of  them,  againal  being  ^' 
Jed  astray  by  their  maxims  or  their  appn^ 
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batioa.  Atid  this  toJUy  explains,  also^ 
why  He  spoke  this  parable  to  His  dis- 
e^fUes  in  the  hearing  of  the  Pharieees, 

II.  The  other  rerse,  howerer,  to  which 
we  referred,  remains  to  be  explained :  **/ 
My  unto  yoUf  Make  to  y<mr»elvea  friends 
of  l&e  nuxmmon  of  unrighteousness;  that^ 
vhen  ye  faii,  they  may  receive  you  into 
eveHasting  habitations/* 

It  is  ^gular  what  strange  meanings 
hare  been  attached  to  this  passage,  and 
what  most  onwarrantable  uses  hare  been 
made  of  it.  One  commentator  says :  It 
means  that  you  should  make  friends  in 
the  Church,  by  paying  them  money  for 
admission  to  Christian  privileges,  which 
they  call  ererksting  habitations ;  and  you 
may  readily  guess  where  that  commen- 
tator comes  from.  Another  commentator 
says:  It  means  that,  if  you  hare  made 
money  by  dishonest  courses,  Christ  here 
commands  you  to  derote  that  money  to 
pioofl  naes,~such  as  the  building  of  a 
church,  or  the  endowing  of  some  religious 
body.  And  others,  again,  contend  that  it 
means  only  that  worldly  treasures  are 
perishable — mere  mammon  of  unright- 
eousness; and  therefore  we  ought  to  make 
them  oTerlastingly  profitable  to  us  by  a 
good  use  of  them. 

It  would  be  scarcely  worth  our  while 
to  notice  these  contradictory  interpreta^ 
tions,  were  it  not  that  they  have  really 
done  much  harm  in  the  world.  For 
instance,  one  of  these  constructions,  as  I 
have  hinted,  has  always  been  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Papal  apostaoy ;  and  all 
of  them  have  helped  to  foster  the  opinion, 
that  the  method  of  atoning  for  sin  in 
bad  ways  of  making  money,  is  to  give 
part  of  that  money,  at  least,  to  pious  and 
charitable  objects.  And  so,  in  old  times, 
even  in  our  own  land,  thieves  and  mur- 
derers were  accustomed  to  buy  their 
pardon,  as  they  thought,  with  Qod,  on 
either  side  of  the  border,  by  sending  part 
of  their  stolen  stock  to  support  the 
revenues  of  the  monastery,  and  increase 
the  ornaments  of  the  cathedral ;  and  even 
in  modem  times  men  are  apt  to  think, 
(on  the  strength  of  this  text,  as  they  sup- 
pose, at  any  rate,)  that  the  charitable  way 
in  which  they  distribute  their  legacies^  for 
instance,— M«]r  iegades  shall  save  their 


souls  from  the  perdition  which  their  pre- 
vious dishoneety  deserved.  There  must 
be  something  wrong,  therefore,  in  such 
interpretations.  Let  us  jast  look,  then, 
a  little  more  closely  at  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  passage  itself. 

'*  The  mammon  of  unrighteoueneu  ! " 
What  does  that  mean  ?  Why,  the  word 
mammon  means  a  heathen  god  —  the 
heathen  god  of  'wealth,  Maimon  was 
that  god's  name  among  the  Assyrians, 
as  Plutus  was  the  same  god's  name 
among  the  Qreeks  and  Bomans.  Mam- 
mon, therefore,  means  here  tMo/cA,— such 
wealth  as  men  make  a  god  of— not  hea- 
venly riches,  but  earthly.  Make  your- 
selves friends  of  this  WMlth.  And  then 
it  is  to  be  the  wealth  of  unrighteousnessj 
— that  is,  wealth  unrighteously  aeguiredl 
You  are  to  make  yourselves  friends  by 
means  of  this  heathenishly  deified  and 
unrighteous  wealth.  Aand  for  what  pur- 
pose? Why,  that  these  friends,  who* 
soever  they  be,  may  receive  you  when 
you  /at/,— that  is,  when  you  die,  and 
when  you  fail  of  all  other  hope  before 
God  ;  and  that  they  may  receive  you 
into  everlasting  habitations— that  is, 
into  heaven  I 

Now,  my  friends,  such  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  literal  sense  of  that  verse;  and  if 
so,  assuredly  the  first  and  most  natural 
question  which  rises  to  our  lips  is :  Could 
our  Saviour  be  serious  in  such  an  advice? 
Are  His  words  here  to  be  taken  literally  ? 
Why,  we  at  once  answer,  ^o;  His  words 
here  are  not  to  be  taken  literally,  and 
thcU  is  the  whole  explanation.  In  one  sense 
He  is  serious  enough;  but  not  in  that 
sense.  He  is  speaking  ironically  here; 
nnd  that  is  the  foil,  but  still  the  plain 
and  simple  explanation  of  the  ninth  verse. 
He  is  speaking  there  ironieal^.  And 
there  is  no  other  consistent  sense  which 
the  verse  will  bear.  He  afterwards  says 
distinctly:  **Ye  cannot  serve  God  and 
mammon."  If  this  verse  is  not  ironical, 
then  these  two  passages  contradict  each 
other. 

Now,  in  order  that  you  may  under- 
stand us  more  clearly,  we  would  para- 
phrase the  whole  passage  as  follows : — 

^  The  lord  praised  his  dishonest  serv- 
ant because  he  had  done  wisely,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  selfish  wisdom  of  this  woM ; 
for  the  children  of  this  world  think 
tbemselTes  far  wiser  than  the  children  of 
light ;  but  I  say  onto  joa :  See^tiy  what 
you  can  do  with  this  worldy  cunning 
and  cleTemess.  Try  whether  your  Hi* 
gotten  wealtli  can  secure  ycm  friends  to 
save  your  souls,  and  provide  you  •ret- 
lasting  homes  in  heaven  1  Buy  your- 
seWes  a  saTiour  with  your  illi-gotten 
wealth  1  Buy  Ootf*  favour,  as  you  pur^ 
ohaee  meaV  fHendsbip!  Q«  and  secure 
eternal  life  with  your  money,  which  is 
indeed  your  god  r  And  then  He  goes  on, 
in  the  tenth  verse,  suddenly  returning  to 
the  stemnas  of  reality  again:  **No^  in- 
deed ;  <  He  that  is  faithful  in  least  is 
fisitlrfiil  also  in  much.'  If;  therefore, 
ye  have  Mi  been  faithM  in  the  unri^t- 
euua  mammon,  who  will  oomniit  to  your 
truat  the  true  riches  ?  Think  not  tbat 
Ood  will  compound  with  you  after  this 
manner.  iTs  will  not  commend  mere 
worldly  wisdom,  as  the  master  of  the 
stewaid  did.  The  God  of  Heaven  shall 
judge  righteous  judgment." 

We,  then,  take  this  as  the  real  Interpre- 
tation of  the  ninth  verse,-«namely,  that 
our  Lord  there  spoke  tronica%i  It  may 
be  objected,  however,  that  our  Lord  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  doing  so.  Certaudy, 
He  was  not— and  certainly  none  of  His 
foUoweia  9koMi  hat  sUU  He  ios  spoken 
la  this  manner  dsevhere;  and  both  in 
the  Old  and  Kew  Testamento  we  find 
ho^  men  using  this  mode  of  speech 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God ;  and  «rmy  is  «M/a4  though  it 
•hQuld  never  be  kaAittutlf  like  ma^y  other, 
things.  Are  not  suoh  paasaga  as  the 
following  ironical  ?— *'  R^oioe^  0  young 
man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let  tby  heart 
cheer  thee  in  the  day«  of  thy  youth,  and 
walk  in  the  ways  of  thine  heart*  and  in 
the  sight  ei  thue  eyea :  but "  (and  then 
oomei  the  stem  raality,  just  as  in  the 
paasage  before  us)  ^  but  know  thou,  that 
ftir  all  these  thinge  God  will  bring  thee 
into  judgment."  Just  as  in  the  case 
befoia  us,  Q»lst  first  says,  ironieatly: 
'^Make,"  Stc^  and  thei^  immedhitely 
after,  He  says:  **Ye  eemnot  fcrve  God 
and  mammon  r  Did  not  Elgnh  speak 
InmicaUy  when  he  said  to  the  disap- 


pointed worshippers  of  Baal  on  Moonl 
Carmel:  '*Ciy  aloud,  for  he  is  a  god; 
either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing, 
or,  peradveature,  he  sleepetb,  and  must 
be  awaked."  Does  not  Isaiah  speak  itoni* 
caUy  where,  in  the  forty-fourth  chapter 
of  his  Prophecies,  he  describes  the  man* 
ner  in  which  the  idols  of  the  heathen 
were  made?  Does  not  our  Lord  speak 
ironicaUy  when  He  says  to  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  as  you  find  it  written  in 
forty-seventh  verse  of  the  eleventh  chap- 
ter  of  this  Gospel :  "  You  bmUd  the 
sepulchres  of  the  prophets,  and  yonr 
fathers  killed  them.  Traly,  ye  bear 
witness  that  ye  allow  the  deede  of  your 
fathers ;  for  they,  indeed,  kUled  them, 
and  ye  build  their  sepuklirea."  Vtry 
dup  and  profotmd  irony  tiwre.  And  doet 
not  Pstti  speak  ironically,  especiaUy  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  where 
he  upbraida  them  with  their  ficklenesa 
and  their  sel^oonoeit?  But  'vt  is  unne- 
cessary to  multiply  tuotations  and  leler- 
enoes  on  this  point.  The  few  whi^  wo 
have  advsnoed  are  quite  sufficient  to  re- 
pel any  objection  to  our  riews,  on  the 
ground  that  irony  would  have  been  in- 
consistent on  the  part  of  our  Lord.  It 
was  by  no  means  inconsistent,  and  ea- 
peeially  in  the  circumstances  in  whidi  He 
was  speaking. 

And  now,  my  friend^  the  sum  of  these 
observatione  may  be  thus  briefly  stated: 
That  if  we  consider  Jesis  to  have  spoken 
ironically  in  the  latter  cUuse  of  the  eig^uh 
and  the  whole  of  the  ninth  verse,  it  f«- 
moves^  at  onoe  and  entirely,  the  confusion 
in  which  a^y  other  construction  would 
involve  the  whole  passage ;  and  that  we 
are  thus  led  to  regud  Jesus  aa  esrposuig^ 
in  this  parable,  the  uqjust  and  impioBa 
msxims  of  mere  worldly  meQ,  and  i»- 
mittding  us  of  God's  Uw  aa  Ihe  test  of 
our  character  and  conduct. 

Among  the  subjects  of  praoticaleshon^ 
ation  deducible  from  this  parable^ ve  maj 
consider  generally,  in  the  Jint  plaoe^  the 
danger  of  sunendering  our  minds  to  tlie 
teaching  of  this  world  aloaoi  or  allowioff 
our  conduct  to  be  guitW  by  it.  Theru  is 
a  conihsion  of  right  and  wrong  in.  the 
world  still,  against  which  the  Ghriirtivft 
must  leani  to  be  upon  his  guard.    Xh« 
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light  of  Chrislianity  may  htTe  dispelled 
tlie  gloom  of  heathenism,  where  its  Tital 
warmth,  howeyer,  has  not  yet  quickened 
the  soil  The  licentiousness,  the  cruelty, 
the  perfidy  and  dishonesty  which,  in* 
heathen  countries  of  antiquity,  were  tol* 
erated  as  venial  sins,  or  eren  ranked 
as  TiHues,  may  not  be  seen  walking 
amongst  us  unbloshingly  in  the  daylight. 
Yet  the  woe  denounced  by  the  proph(9t 
against  those  who  call  ctO  good,  and  good 
eril,  is  not  yet  a  curse  without  an  object. 
The  world,  with  all  its  formal  deference 
to  the  purity  of  Christian  morality,  has  a 
wisdom  of  its  own,  whicli^  though  not 
reduced  to  a  written  code  of  precepts,  is 
not  the  less  eiTectiTC.  The  old 'accusa- 
tion of  otermuch  righteousness,  is  always 
at  hand  against  any  stronger  claims  than 
usual  for  the  authority  of  truth  and  right* 
eottsness ;  and  the  sensualist,  and  the  dis- 
honest, and  the  ungodly,  may  still  be  dis- 
corered,  eren  within  the  bounds  of  a  re- 
ligious profession,  deeming  themselves 
far  wiser  than  the  chHdren  of  light,  and 
using  every  means  to  persuade  others 
that  they  are  so. 

But  the  g^at  aitd  fatal  defect  of 
worldly  wisdom  is,  that  it  rises  not  above 
the  world.  You  may  be  knowing  enough 
as  to  the  things  of  time,  while  you  are 
more  ignorant  than  a  child  as  to  those  of 
eternity.  Andy  alas!  what  is  loo  fte- 
quently  the  boasted  knowledge  of  the 
world  for  which  many  a  man  often  sacri- 
fices the  knowledge  of  God?  Why,  he 
learns  to  look  on  wealth,  and  talent,  add 
temporal  fame,  as  all  in  all,  till  death 
comes  to  prove  that  they  are  less  than 
vanity.  He  learns  to  covet  those  prises 
alone  on  which  the  gace  of  the  multitude 
around  him  is  fixed ;  and,  when. he  gains 
them,  finds  them  also  vanity  and  vexation. 
He  learns  to  make  what  he  thinks  his  in- 
terest his  law,  although  it  may  lead  him  to 
break  through  the  plainest  fencesof  decen- 
cy or  integrity;  and  though  thefiearof  man 
may  preserve  him  from  such  violations  of 
good  order,  yet  he  learns  to  devote  him- 
self so  entirely  to  earthly  things,  as— 
tl(ongh  it  be  highly  esteemed  among  men— 
is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God.  My 
friends,  let  us  ever  remember,  that  we 
havo  only  one  safe  guide  for  our  conduct 


through  this  dec^tful  life,  and  that  is 
God  himself.  Let  us  remember,  too, 
that  however  easily  we  might  deceive 
men,  He  seeth  the  heart ;  and  that  all  the 
honours  which  the  world  has  to  bestow 
could  never  eompeosate  for  the  loss  of 
His  everlasting  favour. 

2.  The  second  practical  lesson  which 
we  may  learn  (torn  this  parable  and  its 
commentary,  is  the  utter  inconsistency 
of  perseverance  in  what  the  world  oiay 
call  amall  sint  with  a  true  Christian  pro- 
fession. 

It  is,  in  general,  indeed  by  eardessness, 
regarding  what  they  consider  small  sins, 
that  many  men  come  to  be  ruined  both 
as  to  this  world  aud  the  world  to  come. 
It  is  very  remarkable  the  difi^rence  be- 
tween God's  estimate  of  sin,  and  that 
which  is  formed  of  it  by  human  laws. 
These  look  more  to  consequences,  but 
God  looks  to  the  stti  itself.  It  is,  to  s 
certain  extent,  uoavotdable  for  human 
laws  to  estimate  and  punish  sin  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  mischief  it  causes  to 
others.  But  God's  law  always  condemns 
it  in  iitelf.  '*  Ye  have  heard  it  said,**  saith 
odr  Saviour,  "Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery :  but  I  say  unto  you,"  that  un- 
lawful passions  indulged  in  the  heart  are 
condemned  by  the  divine  law  as  adultery. 
*' Ye  have  heard  it  said.  Thou  shalt  not 
At'//;**  but  I  say  unto  you,  that  the  spirit  of 
indulged  and  nursed  resentment  is  con- 
demned by  God's  law  as  well  as  homicide. 
The  man  who  steals  a  thousand  pounds 
is  condemned  by  every  law  to  the  just 
punishment  of  a  thief  *,  but,  by  the  law  of 
God,  the  man  who  Steals  a  single  fkrthing 
is  condemned  as  a  thief  also.  '*  He  that! 
is  faithful  in  lea$t  is  faithAil  also  in  much. 
He  that  abhors  the  least  deviation  from 
rectitude  is  the  only  man  of  rectitude. 
The  surest  way  to  avoid  what  you  call 
great  sins,  is  to  shun  the  least  indulgence 
in  little  ones."  He  that  is  unjust  in  the 
'*  least  is  unjust  also  in  much  I "  He  who 
commits  little  acts  of  dishonesty,  is,  at 
lieart,  a  dishonest  man,  and  would  be  so 
in  greater  matters  also  if  he  safely  could. 
Aud  the  illustrative  story  is  not  out  of 
place,  which  I  find  in  an  old  commentator 
on  this  pas9age,~namely,  that  Uieie  was 
once  a  certain  king  who  appointed  two 
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OTeneen, — one  to  superintend  the  cure  of 
bit  gold  and  silrer,  the  other  to  take  care 
of  his  straw.  The  latter,  however,  incur- 
red the  charge  of  a  little  dishonesty,  as  it 
was  termed;  and,  some  time  after,  he  was 
angry  that  he  had  been  exposed,  as  he 
said,  to  such  paltiy  temptation^  and  had 
not  been  placed  abore  temptation  by  a 
situation  of  greater  responsibility— that 
be  had  not  been  set  over  so  responsible 
a  matter  as  the  gold  and  silver.  There- 
fore men  said :  **  Fool,  if,  in  the  care  of 
straw,  thy  honesty  was  called  in  question, 
how  couldest  thou  expect  to  be  trusted 
with  gold  and  silver  ?" 

It  is  here,  my  friends,  that  the  young 
have  always  to  be  carefully  guarded 
against  the  light  and  loose  maxims  which 
they  may  find  floating  In  society  upon 
their  entrance  into  the  world.  How 
often  are  the  sins  of  Sabbath-breaking, 
and  intemperance,  and  licentiousness,  by 
which  so  many  youths  are  utterly  ruined 
by  more  than  thousands  every  year  in 
our  land,  recommended  to  them  at  flrst 
as  "  no  sins  at  all,"  or,  if  so,  very  little 
sins  indeed  I  The  old  sophistiy  which 
Satan  tried  at  flrst  upon  our  guilty  pa- 
rents, is  yet  tried  every  day  against  the 
better  principles  and  feelings  of  the 
young.  ^  Te  shall  not  surely  die"  for 
that— for  such  a  trifle  as  that— saith  the 
tempter.  It  is,  indeed,  so  very  lUtU  an 
offence,  that  it  does  not  deserve  the  name 
of  an  offence  at  alL  But,  alas  1  the  little 
offence  brings  greater  sins  in  its  train. 
The  lUtle  offence  is  like  a  stone  withdrawn 
from  the  building's  foundation,  and  the 
^hole  house  begins  to  shake.  The  little 
offence  is  the  deft  in  the  embankment 
through  wkich  the  flood  shall  come  down 
and  sweep  all  before  it  to  destruction. 
The  little  offence  is  like  the  one  evil 
spirit,  which,  flnding  the  house  as  yet 
comparatively  clean,  invites  seven  other 
devils  worse  than  himself  to  come  and 
dwell  there  too.  The  little  oflfence  thus 
too  frequently  proves  the  spark  which 
awakens  the  devouring  Are. 

True,  there  is  no  living  man  on  earth 
who  ji«tMr  sins ;  and  it  may  be  asked :  Who 
then  can  be  saved?  But  there  is  a  mighty 
difference  between  those  who  sin  wilfully 
and  those  who  sin  inadvertently :  between 


those  who  sin  without  repentance  after^ 
wards,  and  those  who  do  repent.  It  is 
the  persevering  retention  of  one  or  more 
cherished  sins,  however  small  we  think 
them,  which  marks  us  as  nof  the  children 
of  God.  Let  us  honestly  apply  this  test  to 
our  own  consciences,  my  friends,  and  re- 
solve to  act  uprightly  on  the  issue.  The 
sacrifloe  required  may  seem,  to  some, 
like  the  cutting  off  a  right  hand,  or  the 
plucking  out  of  a  right  eye;  but  the 
grace  of  God  shall  be  sufficient  for  us,  if 
we  pray  for  it  and  depend  upon  it. 

S.  But  again,  we  may  learn  from  this 
passage  the  important  lesson,  that  God 
requires  the  supreme  place  in  our  hearts. 
**No  man  can  serve  two  masters;  for 
either  he  will  hate  the  one  and  love  the 
other ;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one  and 
despise  the  other.  Te  cannot  serve  God 
and  mammon.** 

It  is  not  certainly  intended  1^  these 
words  (and  we  have  abundant  proof 
tibroughout  the  Scripture  that  it  is  not) 
to  condemn  every  exertion  for  the  aoqui* 
sition  of  the  neoessaries  or  the  comforts 
of  life.  There  may  immediately  occur  to 
every  one,  on  the  contrary,  thoae  many 
commands  to  diligence  and  activity  in 
temporal  affairs,  which  our  Lord  and  Hia 
apostles  themselves  have  set  us  an  ex- 
ample of  obeying;  and,  indeed,  the  idle- 
ness and  sloth  which,  under  whatever 
pretexts,  would  avoid  the  exertions  ne- 
cessary to  honest  independence,  are  crimi- 
nal in  the  sight  of  God,  as  well  as  des- 
picable in  the  eye  of  man. 

But  if  this  be  an  error  which  our  Lord 
does  not  countenance,  there  is  another 
error  which  He  directly  condemns  here. 
Men  separate  between  the  daima  of  buai- 
ness  and  those  of  God,  as  if  they  were 
two  totally  di^rent  things;  and  while 
their  hearts  are  exclusively  attached  dur- 
ing the  week  to  worldly  wealth,  and  the 
ardour  of  their  exertions  is  never  lor  m 
moment  under  the  dir^tion  of  any  high- 
er principle  than  the  love  of  gain*  they 
think  that  an  hour's  attention  to  aacred 
things  on  the  Sabbath  makea  tbeir  case 
an  exception  from  the  words  of  oor  LorI, 
and  that  they  can  serve  both  Gfld#>«nd 
mammon.  But  if  God  is  our  maater,  there 
can  be  no  other  equal  in  antlusi^  «ver 
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US  to  Him.  Hit  law  must  direct  and  re- 
gnlale  our  daily  conduct.  His  Word 
mmt  determine  what  things  we  are  to 
seek,  and  what  we  are  to  shun.  It  is  thus 
that  no  man  can  serve  two  masters.  There 
cannot  he  two  objects  of  supreme  affec- 
tion in  our  hearts.  The  love  of  God  is 
by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  acqui- 
rition  of  wealth,  but  it  must  be  superior 
as  an  object  of  desire;  and,  assuredly, 
true  self-interest  shoqld  make  erery  man 
think  so;  for  that  is  the  only  treasure 
which  can  be  retained  when  all  other 
posaessions  are  taken  from  us,  and  we 
from  them. 

And,  finally,  we  may  learn  from  this 
passage,  that  the  right  tue  of  hit  meant  is 
necessary  to  the  consistency  of  a  Christ- 
ian's character. 

In  whatever  degree  God  has  blessed  his 
exertions,  he  will  regard  his  Maker's  gifts 
as  talents,  for  the  use  of  which  he  must 
account  to  Him,  and  will,  consequently, 
be  careful  to  employ  them  as  he  ought 
As  he  has  opportunity  he  will  do  good 
to  all  men,  for  he  cannot  profit  God; 
and  the  dictate  of  Christian  affection,  as 
well  as  the  command  of  his  Heavenly 
FMher,  will  direct  the  charity  of  his  hand 
and  heart  towards  his  human,  and  espe- 
cially his  Christian  bretliren.    The  Gos- 


pel, it  is  tme^  does  not  reverse  the  rule 
which  common  sense  suggests  regarding 
the  exercise  of  benevolence.  It  does  not 
oblige  us  to  provide  for  the  stranger  be- 
fore we  have  provided  for  our  own,  nor 
ever  silences  the  voice  of  nearer  and 
dearer  claims  that  charity  may  lavish  its 
resources  upon  distant  objects.  But 
neither  does  it  permit  the  selfishness  of 
the  human  heart  to  set  what  bounds  it 
pleases  to  our  obligations.  The  living 
spirit  which  God  awakens  in  us  is  love 
to  aU;  and  though  that  love  mutt  be 
feebler  as  it  extends  the  wider,  yet  it  will 
not  seek  to  subside  within  any  limits  but  * 
those  which  embrace  humanity. 

This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  triumphant 
advantages  of  the  Christian  over  all  earth- 
born  religions.  It  alone  inculcates  uni- 
versal benevolence,  and  reveals  its  possi- 
bility. And  it  thus  aims  at  the  produc- 
tion, upon  earth,  <^  a  state  of  society 
resembling,  though  faintly,  yet  in  some 
degree,  the  pure  heaven  to  which  it 
points  our  hopes— »where  love  shall  be 
the  universal  bond  of  union — ^where  the 
redeemed  family  of  man  shall  be  reunited 
in  the  presence  of  a  reconciled  God— and 
*'  tpAere,**  in  the  beautiful  words  of  old  ^ 
Jeremy  Taylor,  "  no  ttMmy  ever  entered, 
and  whenoe  nofrimd  ever  went  away/* 


THE  WONDEU  OF  INDIFFERENCE. 


Ih  this  universe,  so  ftill  of  wonders,  there 
are  to  me  few  things  so  wonderful  as  the 
indifference  of  some  men  to  their  state 
after  death  !  I  can  understand  anxiety, 
perplexity,  fear,  despair,  horror,  hate, 
rage ;  or  hope,  peace,  joy,  ecstacy ;— all, 
or  any  of  those  emotions  possessing  a 
man,  when  contemplating  the  future ; — 
but  indiffierence  t  That  is  the  wonder  1 
For,  if  we  only  consider  the  future 
possible  condition  of  the  soul — and  all 
that  may  be—it  is  diflBcult  to  reconcile 
any  belief  with  indifference.  Let  me 
address  personally  a  reader  who  may  be 
in  this  state— for,  alas  I  it  is  not  one 
rarely,  but  often  found ! 
1.  Do  you  believe  that  you  are  to  live 


for  ever  t  If  so,  only  think  quietly  for  a 
moment  upon  what  the  words  mean  by 
which  you  express  this  faith :  **Iamto 
live  for  ever  f*  For  ever  !— that  is,  as 
long  as  Gad  lives!  Thus,  after  millions 
of  years  are  over — and  these  as  tiny  drops 
out  of  the  countless  millions  that  are  yet 
to  come,  and  wluch,  added  to  millions 
more,  do  not,  in  the  least  degree,,  dimin- 
ish the  duration  of  endless  ages,  that 
without  a  pause  shall  run  on  and  on, 
ceaselessly,  everlastingly— ^fON  shall  all 
the  while  live,  move,  and  have  your 
being  I  Do  you  really  believe  this  pos- 
sible ?~-and  if  so,  apart  from  eveiy  other 
consideration,  is  not  the  mere  fact  a  very 
awful  one,  of  your  now  possessing  an 
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ezifltenoe  vhioh  cannot  bo  exttnguialied 
by  any  power,  save  His  who  created  it, 
no  more  than  a  child  can  ezttnguish  the 
inn  in  the  midday  aky  ? 

Moreorer,  can  you  help  asking  your- 
aelTes  such  questions  as  these  -.—Where 
shaU  I  be?  In  what  world  shall  I  Ure? 
What  shall  I  be  thinking  about,  or  doing  ? 
Among  what  order  of  beings  shall  I 
dwell?  Whom  shall  I  know,  and  with 
whom  associate  ?  What  changes  shall  I 
witness— *what  things  experience,  during 
my  endless  indestructible  life?  Howie 
it  possible  for  any  one  to  think  of  all  tliis 
and  be  indifferent  ?  *'  It  is  no  use  think- 
ing about  itr*  perhaps  my  reader  ex- 
claims ;  '*  for  we  do  not  know  what  is  to 
become  of  us !"  But  even  if  you  did  not 
know— 4f  no  authentic  infonnation  upon 
that  point  was  afibrdcd  to  yon,  or  any 
means  of  making  even  plausible  con- 
jectures about  it,  yet  how  is  it  that  such 
darkivess  and  uncertaiiftty  should  make 
yon  indifferent  f  How  is  it  that  they  do 
not  pain  you,  puzzle  you,  torture  you? 
If  you  were  obliged  to  launch  upon  a 
great  ocean,  to  sail,  you  knew  not  for  how 
long  a  period,  it  might  be  for  mon^  or 
for  years;— -you  knew  not  whither,  it 
might  be  to  a  land  of  beauty,  or  to  one 
most  dreary  and  desolate ; — you  knew  not 
with  what  fellow-passengers,  they  might 
be  saints  or  pirates  :~you  could  not  be 
indifferent !  Yotir  very  ignorance  of  the 
Toyage,  and  of  all  that  might  be,  would 
agonize  you.  Yet,  strange !  you  are  in- 
different, merely  because  ignorant,  of 
the  Toyage  over  the  sea  of  the  eternal 
fiitnrel 

a.  But  If  you  may  thus  exist  for  ever; 
consider  farther,  whether  you  are  to  be 
for  ever  happy  or  unhappy  ?  **  I  do  not 
know !"  Is  this  your  reply  ?  Be  it  so ; 
but  how  is  it  that  you  do  not  care  to 
know?  If  you  are  to  lire  at  all,  you 
must  remain  eeaentialfy  the  same  person, 
and  neither  become  angel  or  brute^  but 
remain  a  human  being  in  all  that  be- 
longs to  you  as  such;  and,  therefore, 
capable  of  good  or  evil,  happiness  or 
misery.  To  be  eeaentitdhf  changed,  would 
be  practically  the  same  for  you  as  to  cease 
to  exist,  and  another  being  totally  dkt- 
ferent  in  kind  to  be  created  in  your  stead. 


Butif  you  are  to  exist,  I  again  aak,  ham 
shall  you  exist  ?  Happy  or  unhappy  7 
You  must  admit  that  it  is  poeeibU  yea 
may  be  unhappy—- yea,  miserable  I  I  do 
not  at  present  assert  tliat  it  ehaU  be  ao^ 
or  muH  be  so ;  but  only  that  it  mcy  be  ao. 
This  you  dare  not  deny«  It  Is  a  facti  that 
many  people  are  very  wretched  here;  so 
wretched,  indeed,  that  they  have  tried  by 
smcide  to  extinguish  the  existence  which 
was  so  horrible  to  them.  Oar  souls 
have,  therefore,  an  awftd  capacity  of  being 
miserable ;  and  dare  you  assert  that  you 
never  can  share  this  misery  before  you 
die?  Dare  you  boldly  maintain  that 
there  exists  no  power  which  can  smite 
pou^  as  it  has  done  others,  with  horror 
of  conscience,  and  agony  of  woe  ?  And 
if  before  death,  why  not  after  ?  What 
ucurity  have  you  againet  either  f  Only 
think  of  what  misery  is  for  a  si^le  4mj 
or  hour  here,  and  then  admit  the  bai« 
possibility  of  your  enduring  anythftag  tike 
this  hereafter ;  and  tell  me,  apart  from  all 
that  God  in  the  Bible  teUs  us  upon  man'a 
fote,  whether  the  may  be  of  suffering  ought 
not  to  banish  indifferenee  at  least,  whatever 
other  feeling  should  be  produced  by  it  ? 

**Bttt  I  may  be  happy  T  Yea,  you 
map;  but  only  when  in  a  very  difierent 
state  of  mind  than  your  present.  It 
would,  however,  help  you  to  this  better 
state»  if  you  patiently  considered  this 
very  possibility  of  being  happy  with  a 
more  earnest  mind.  For  can  you  really, 
my  reader,  be  indifferent,  and  think  it 
even  possible  for  you  to  be  made  like  such 
a  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  in  character,  ao 
as  to  have  all  sin,  and  all  iaoUnation  to 
sin,  emptied  out  of  you ;  and  love  to  God 
filling  your  whole  soul ;  and  you  younelf 
possessing  all  that  is  glorious  in  God,  aa 
far  as  a  creature  can  share  the  gloiy  of 
the  Creator?  Can  you,  indeed,  believe 
it,  as  even  possible,  that  after  death  you 
may  begin  an  existence  of  hapiaoeaa 
great  and  deep  as  the  Almighty  can  im* 
part ;  and  that  this  shall  continue  with- 
out a  moment's  interruption,  and  with  all 
the  worlh  of  God*s  universe  for  all  eter> 
ni^  ?  Do  you  think  of  this  as  poeeibk 
for  such  an  one  as  you  ?— and  can  yott 
think  of  it  with  indifference  t  In  eilher 
case,  then,  whether  you  may  be  miseiulito 
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or  bappj,  the  feeling  of  indifforenoe  is  ut- 
teriy  unworthy  of*  rational  being  I  I  can 
undentand  bow  the  expectation  of  com- 
ing miaery  might  excite  present  fear ;  or 
earnest  struggles  to  escape,  if  escape  were 
possible  I  or  horror  and  wrath,  if  escape 
wen  impossible;  but  indifference  to  it  I 
cannot  comprehend !— and  equally  in- 
comprehensible is  its  existence,  when 
contemplating  the  possibility  of  coming 
joy.  Hope,  thankfulness,  peace,  delight, 
are  natural — but  indifference  I 

3.  There  is  only  one  other  supposition 
which  can  be  made  regarding  the  future, 
and  that  is,  our  anmhiiatUm,  body  and  soul. 
Whether  any  man  can  belieye  this,  far 
less  wish  it,  I  shall  not  pause  to  inquire. 
It  is  enough  for  my  present  purpose  if 
any  reader  entetiaui€  the  idea  with  un- 
concern. Tet  if  I  read  your  thoughts 
aright,  you  more  than  suspect  that  there 
iff  a  heaven  and  a  hell ;  but  conscious  of 
your  unfitness  for  the  one,  and  inwardly 
fearing  the  other,  you  try  to  escape  from 
the  pain  which  faith  in  both  occasions, 
by  flying  for  shelter  to  the  utter  darkness 
of  annihilation  I  Still  the  light  of  God's 
truth  finds  you  out  there,  whether  you 
will  or  not ;  for  that  light  is  in  your  soul, 
and  cannot  wholly  be  eztinguished ;  and 
it  reveals  to  you  that  which  cannot  be 
annihilated  by  death.  But  suppose  it 
possible  for  you  to  receive  the  notion 
that  it  shall  be  otherwise,— that,  in  a  mo- 
menty  you  may  pass  from  this  world  of 
light  and  beauty— from  the  happy  circle 
of  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  all  the 
affectionate  realities  of  social  life,— and 
from  all  your  present  thoughts,  specu- 
lations, labours,  hopes,  joys,  into  utter 
nothingness,  and  become  senseless  as  the 
clod  on  which  we  tread,  while  the  lark 
shall  continue  to  sing  overhead,  and 
flowers  to  spring  up  in  beauty,  and  the 
sun  to  shine  in  his  strength,  and  all  ma- 
terial things  to  continue  as  at  creation's 
prime ;  so  that  you  are  forced  to  conclude, 
that  the  Creator  has  made  you  either  in- 
capable of  living  for  evermore,  or  has  not 
provided  any  means  available  by  you 
wherewith  to  secure  a  happy  life  for 
ever ; — ^tbat  you  had  been  made,  with  aU« 
your  marvellous  power  of  soul,  merely  to 
labour,  and  then  to  die  I    Oh !  I  can  con- 


ceive how  a  man  believing  this  should 
bum  with  rage  at  his  destiny,  and  ex- 
claim loudly,  beneath  the  sky,  against 
the  tragedy  of  such  an  existence,  and  feel 
as  if  a  fiend  had  made  him  only  to  mock 
him  I  All  this  I  can  understand ;  but  a 
belief  in  annihilation,  along  with  indif- 
ference I — that  would  indeed  be  a  wonder 
incomprehensible  I 

4.  But  in  all  this  argument  I  have  said 
nothing  of  Scripture— of  what  Qod  has 
told  us  there  regarding  the  future^-of 
what  the  whole  Christian  Church  be- 
lieves, and  upon  which  the  best  and 
wisest  of  the  human  race  have  perilled 
their  souls  for  ever !  We  know,  reader, 
that  you  muMt  live  for  ever.  No  unbelief 
can  alter  the  fact,  that  you  shall  continue 
to  live,  no  more  than  it  can  reverse  the 
fact,  that  you  began  to  live.  Tou  must, 
moreover,  live  for  ever  in  fellowship  with 
God, — knowing  Him,  loving  Him,  obey- 
ing Him,  and  so  finding  Ui  this  state,  with 
all  likeminded,  eternal  joy :— or  you  must 
live  separated  from  Him  in  mind  and 
spirit,  living  to  self,  and  therefore  to  sin ; 
and  so  finding  in  this  state,  with  all  like- 
minded,  eternal  misery !  This  Qod  has 
said,  and  this  you  cannot  alter,  no  more 
than  you  can  alter  the  movements  of  the 
starry  heavens.  But  God  has  also  said, 
that  there  is  life  and  joy  for  you  and 
every  man,  because  a  provision  is  made 
by  which  you  may  here  possess  that 
which  if  life  and  joy,— the  knowledge  and 
the  bve  of  God.  Our  Father  has  made 
us  for  joy  I  It  is  we  who  have  marred  His 
work  and  chosen  sin,  which  has  brought 
to  us  guilt  and  misery.  But  our  Father 
has  not  left  us,  nor  cast  aside  the  work 
of  His  hands.  He  has  appointed  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  our  Saviour.  Jesus  came  to 
earth,  and  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
He  lived  amongst  us.  Because  He  was 
one  with  God  in  His  divinity,  He  shewed 
us  how  God  loved  us,  and  pitied  us,  and 
wished  to  save  us :  and  because  He  was 
also  one  with  iis  in  His  humanity.  He 
shewed  how  lovingly,  righteously,  purely, 
holily,  God  wished  every  man  to  live. 
Jesus,  moreover,  died  upon  the  cross  for 
us,  and  ascended  to  heaven,  where  He 
lives  for  us.  And  now  God  offers  to 
pardon  the  sins  of  every  man  who  will 
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trust  th«t  loTO  manifested  in  the  gift  of 
Christ,  and  to  give  every  man  who  asks 
it  from  Him  the  blessed  gift  of  His  Holjr 
Spirit  to  Uto  m  us,  and  daily  to  make  us 
more  like  God,  and  therefore  more  meet 
for  enjoying  the  heavenly  life.  My  broth- 
er! *^  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  thou  lihalt  be  sared  I"—'*  saved  as 
well  as  others  1"  Believe,  and,  instead  of 
indifference,  thou  shalt  have  peace,  hope, 
yea,  **  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  I" 
But  dare  to  live  without  faith  in  Chriat, 
and  love  to  God,  and  **  thou  shalt  never 
see  life,  for  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on 
theer  It  naut  be  so  I--**  How  can  we 
escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?" 
But  as  long  as  you  remain  utideddedj  and 
refuse  to  believe  God's  Word,  or  to  receive 
and  enjoy  the  blessing  now  of  eternal 
life,  then  my  most  earnest  wish  for  your 
welfare  is,  that  you  may  have  no  peace, 


but  be  wretched,  agonised^anytlilng 
which  may  tend  to  drive  you  to  God  lor 
help^  and  to  believe  and  be  laved,— any- 
thing rather  than  the  ooldneet,  the  loeb 
the  death,  the  hopeleianeia  of  indiflefw 
enoel  K. 


LoBD,  numy  tiaMf  I  un  W0iry  qatta 
Of  mine  own  lelf,  my  sin,  my  Tanity  ; 
T«t  b«  not  TlKm«  or  I  am  lost  oatright, 
WMryofm*! 

And  hate  against  myielf  I  often  bear, 
And  enter  with  myielf  in  fierce  debate  : 
Take  Thou  my  part  against  myaalt  a 
la  that  jnat  bate. 


Ben  frienda  might  loathe  ns.  if  what  thiogtpcr* 

▼erse 
We  know  of  oar  own  eelTet  they  alao  knew : 
Lord»  Holy  One  I  if  tbon  who  knowMi  wone 
Should  loathe  w  too  I 

B.  C.  Taima. 


WHAT  IS  TO  BECOME  OF  YOU  AFTER  DEATH? 

OB, 

SoMB  Thouobts  von  tbb  Thouobtlbss. 


It  would,  my  reader,  be  very  difficult,  I 
think,  to  put  a  more  serious  question  than 
this  to  you. 

My  object  in  asking  it,  is  not  so  much 
to  help  you  to  answer  it,  as  to  induce  you 
to  put  it  to  yourselves ;  and  to  ponder 
upon  it,  seriously,  patiently,  and  prayer- 
fully. 

AH  of  us,  I  daresay,  know  from 
experience  what  is  meant  by  thought 
lessness  or  indifference  about  our  state 
in  eternity.  I  do  not  say  that  all  are 
equally  indifferent,  even  when  they  are 
really  so,  and  before  they  become  alive  unto 
God.  There  are  some  who,  from  having 
had  a  godly  upbringing  in  their  youth, 
or  at  least  religious  instruction,  have 
always  thought  more  or  less  about  what 
would  1)ecome  of  their  souls.  Perhaps 
these  thoughts  made  them  uneasy,  afraid, 
or  anxious ;  but  still  they  were  often  in 
their  mind,  especially  in  times  of  sick- 
ness, or  when  death  came  near  their 
doors,  or  any  event  occurred  which 
obliged  them  to  think  of  eternity,  and  of 


what  might  happen  to  themselves  If  they 
were  to  die  suddenly,  and  appear  before 
God.  But  there  are  others,  agiun,  who 
seem  never  at  any  time  to  have  had  a 
serious  thought  about  their  life  after 
death.  They  have,  perhaps,  not  had  the 
same  adrantage  with  those  I  have  been 
speaking  of;  but  from  infancy  hare  lived 
among  worldly-minded  people,  who  gave 
the  impression,  by  their  conversaUon  snd 
general  conduct,  on  week-days  and  Sab- 
bath days,  that  this  world  was  eveiything, 
and  the  next  world  nothing,— that  thii 
world  alone  was  real,~and  that  mao'i 
chief  end  was  to  labour  in  it,  make 
money  in  it,  be  happy  in  it,  get  eveiy- 
thing for  self  in  it,  and,  aa  a  matter  of 
hard  necessity,  at  last  die  in  it,  and  go  from 
it— Whither  ?  Ah  I  who  could  tell  thatf 
— who  ever  thought  of  thatf  To  them 
it  seemed  that  death  ended  their  only 
real^  and  began  their  dream  I  Bat 
whether  or  not  early  education  is  to 
blame,  certain  it  is,  that  many  people  do 
come  to  this  state.    Th^ 
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blind  to  the  fatnre.  Kot  one  ray  of  light 
gets  an  entrance  into  their  Bpirits  fh)m 
the  great  and  eternal  world,  on  whose 
confines  they  erery  moment  liye.  They 
think,  and  fear,  and  hope,  and  rejoice, 
and  i^an,  and  porpoae ;  bat  always  aboat 
this  world,— neyer  aboat  the  other  1  To 
rise  in  the  morning ;  to  be  occapied  dar* 
mg  the  day;  to  bay  and  sell,  and  get 
gain;  to  talk  on  politics  or  trade ;  to  gos- 
sip about  people,  and  all  they  speak  or 
do ;  to  marry  or  giro  in  marriage ;  to 
haye  thia  meeting  or  that  parting;  to 
gire  a  feast  or  partake  of  one ;  to  fear 
sickness,  and  to  keep  it  off ;  or  to  be  sick, 
and  to  try  and  get  better : — all  this  sort 
of  life,  down  to  its  veriest  trifles,  they 
nndsfstand  and  sympathize  with,  and 
busy  themselves  about,  and  give  them* 
selves  to,  body  and  soul.  But  what  of 
God  and  Christ^-of  the  angels— of  the 
saints— of  judgment— of  heaven  and  hell 
—of  eternal  joy  or  sorrow— of  how  a  man 
should  live  to  God,  and  please  God,  and 
enjoy  God,  and  know  and  love  God,  and 
walk  daily  in  fellowship  with  God! 
What  of  sll  this?— what  of  the  question, 
What  shall  become  of  us  in  eternity? 
All  this  1— oh  I  strange  mystery !— has 
no  interest  to  them.  These  thoughts,  or 
any  like  these,  never  cross  their  mind, 
perhaps,  from  morning  till  night,  or  from 
Uie  first  till  the  last  day  of  the  year. 
They  may,  perhaps,  have  heard  these 
wordsf  read  them  in  books,  or  heard 
ministers  speak  them  from  the  pulpit  on 
Sunday ;  and  they  know  that  the  words 
have  to  do  with  what  they  call  "reli- 
gion f  but  never  think  they  have  to  do 
with  what  awfully  concerns  themselves  I 
They  are  wordi,  but  not  about  tMn^a ;  or 
if  they  express  realities,  yet  realities 
which  belong  to  some  world  of  mist,  and 
cloud,  and  darkness,  far,  far  away ;  but  a 
world  not  so  real  as  this  world  of  their 
own,  made  up  of  fields  and  barns,  streets 
and  shops,  sea  and  ships,  friends  and 
acltoni  Do  you,  my  reader,  so  think 
and  feel?  And  if  so,  what,  let  me  ask, 
separates  you  from  that  world  which  you 
think  to  be  so  very  far  off— so  very 
unreal  ?  The  thin  coat  of  an  artery  I 
No  more!  Mark  it  well^  my  reader. 
Let  the  tliin  pipe  burst  through  which 


your  life  blood  is  now  coursing  In  the  full 
play  of  health,  and  where  then  will  your 
present  world,  so  very  real,  be  to  you  ?  In 
a  single  second  you  will  have  parted  from 
it  for  ever !  And  where  then  will  that 
other  world  be  which  is  now  so  dim  and 
unreal  as  not  to  be  worth  thinking  about  ? 
Why,  you,  the  same  living  person,  will 
be  in  it— in  the  midst  of  all  its  realities  ; 
and  with  these  you  shall  have  to  do, 
and  vfith  theu  only^  for  ever  and  ever ! 

But  many  people  do  not  wUh  to  think 
about  the  unseen  future.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  no  thoughts  about  it  intrude 
themselves  upon  their  minds,  as  that  all 
such  thoughts  are  deliberately  banished. 
It  is  with  the  eternal  future  as  with  any- 
thing which  here  gives  them  pain, — they 
"  hau  to  think  about  it."  This,  of  course, 
arises  from  the  suspicion,  or  rather  the 
conviction,  that  it  cannot  be  a  good  future 
fbr  them.  They  have  read  enough  about 
it  from  the  Bible^  to  make  it  alarming. 
At  all  events,  they  have  no  security 
for  its  being  to  them  as  happy  as  the 
present ;  and  so,  whether  fVom  a  fearful 
looking  for  of  judgment,  because  of  their 
sins,  or  fh>m  ignorance  of  the  means  of 
salvation,  or  from  unbelief  in  the  good- 
will of  God  as  ready  to  save  them, — the 
result  is,  that  they  voluntarily  shut  their 
eyes  to,  and  banish  all  thought  of,  eternity. 
It  pains  them — it  agonizes  them — to  put 
the  question,  ^  What  is  to  become  of  me 
when  I  die?"  And  the  more  pain  the 
question  gives  them,  the  more  they  fly  to 
the  world,  and  occupy  their  minds  with 
its  society,  its  amusements,  and  even 
its  dissipation  and  debaucheries,  to  banish 
care  and  snatch  a  fleeting  joy.  Oh  I  my 
brother,  from  my  soul  I  feel  for  you  and 
pity  you  I  For  the  sickbed  is  coming, 
and  you  may  be  compelled  to  think  there; 
and  if  so,  you  are  treasuring  up  tenfold 
agonyforyourself,byyour  present  off-put- 
ting, and  apathy,  and  wilful  thoughtless- 
ness. And  should  yon  manage,  even  in  the 
time  of  sickness,  and  up  to  the  very  hour 
of  death,  to  shut  out  the  future  from  your 
mind ; — should  long  and  inveterate  habit 
enable  you  to  succeed  in  the  terrible,  the 
suicidal  experiment,  so  that  you  shall 
die  as  you  have  lived- fearing  nothing, 
because    believing    nothing:— can  you 
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aToid  entering  the  other  world?  Can 
yon  prevent  a  meeting  between  yourself 
and  your  God  ?  Can  you  silence  an  ac- 
cusing conscience  for  erer?  Can  you 
hinder  Christ  from  coming  to  judge  the 
world?  Can  you  find  a  rock  to  hide,  or 
corer  you  from  His  presence  ?  Can  you 
fly  from  the  judgment  seat,  and  by  any 
possibility  delay  or  prevent  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  your  life ;  or  stay  the  sen- 
tence which  the  omniscient  and  holy 
Judge  shall  pronounce  upon  you?  And 
if  you  cannot  do  this  — and  if,  rather, 
erery  power,  faculty,  and  emotion  of  your 
heart  and  soul  must  one  day  be  roused  to 
the  intensest  pitch  of  earnestness  about 
your  eternal  destiny,  do  you  not  think 
it  wise,  my  brother,  to  think  about  all 
this  now  ?— iVbio,  when  there  is  a  remedy, 
rather  than  Aen^  when  there  is  none  ? 

This  suggests  another  reason  why  pos- 
sibly you  hate  to  think  about  the  future. 
Not  only  are  you  conscious  of  want  of  any 
preparedness  for  it;  but  you  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  much  better  with  you. 
Tou  have,  in  a  word,  lost  confidence  in  God. 
Tou  hare  no  faith  in  His  goodwill  to  you. 
Tou  think  of  Kim— if  you  think  of  Him  at 
all — as  one  who  watehes  you  with  a  jeal- 
ous or  angry  eye ;  who  has  no  wish  that 
you  should  be  better  or  hsppier  than  yon 
are ;  or  who,  if  He  can  sare  you,  will  not ;  or 
who,  if  He  will,  offers  to  do  so,  only  on  such 
hard  and  impossible  terms  as  to  make  it 
practically  the  same  as  if  there  was  no  sal- 
Tation  for  you.  In  one  word,  you  suspect 
God  hates  you,  or  at  least  is  indifierent 
to  you — ^if,  indeed,  He  knows  anything  at 
all  about  you ;  which  you  are  not  quite 
sure  of  1  It  is  very  shocking  to  write 
such  things.  But  only  because  it  is  rery 
shocking  that  any  one  should  think  or 
beliere  such  things.  For  he  who  so  thinks 
and  heUeres  is  as  yet  profoundly  ignorant 
of  God.  What  is  called  God,  is  as  unlike 
the  liring  and  true  God  as  is  any  hideous 
idol  in  a  heathen  temple.  But  this  ignor- 
ance breeds  fear -^  and  fear  hate — and 
hate  increases  the  fear,  until  the  ftiture, 
in  which  this  God  must  be  met,  is  put 
away  as  a  horrible  thing,  or  ncTer  thought 
of  St  all! 

But,  my  brother,  why  should  you  thus 
think  of  God,  and  so  fear  to  think  of  the 


future  ?  Bead  only  what  the  Bible  saya 
of  Him,  and  consider  if  the  God  of  the 
Bible  is  He  whom  you  call  God,  and 
whether  you  can  oonceiTe  of  one  mot« 
glorious  in  His  character,  or  move 
worthy  of  your  lore.  Peruse  the  his- 
tory of  Jesus  Christ,  and  tell  me  any- 
thing He  erer  said  or  did  calculated 
to  fill  your  heart  with  fear  or  hate  to- 
wards Him, — and  remember,  that  be  who 
sees  Him  sees  the  Father.  Think  of  all 
God  has  promised  to  those  who  will  only 
trust  Him  through  Jesus,— the  pardon  of 
all  sin,  and  the  gift  of  a  new  heart;  with 
everything  which  can  do  them  good,  or 
make  them  hsppy,  and  say,  how  can  thia 
make  you  dislike  God  ?  Think  of  all  He 
has  giren  you  since  you  were  bom; — 
friends  and  relations,  health  of  body, 
power  of  mind,  much  time,  many 
Sabbaths,  happy  days,  innumerable  mer- 
cies ;  and  think  what  patience,  forbear- 
ance, tender  mercy,  kindness.  He  has 
shewn,  and  tell  me  what  has  fft  done  to 
make  you  dislike  Him  ?  Reflect  on  what 
He  could  have  done  and  could  do^  if  He 
disliked  you  as  you  dislike  Him ;  and 
say,  how  can  you  continue  in  your 
enmity?— ** Only belieTe!"  Belierethat 
'*  God  u  lore."  Beliere  that  '*  in  this 
is  manifested  the  Ioyo  of  God,  that  He 
gare  His  Son  to  be  a  propitiation  lor 
our  sins."  Belieye  that  "He  willeth 
not  that  any  should  perish, — that  He  has 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  sinners,^that 
He  is  ready  to  forgiTe,— that  this  is  the 
record,  that  '*  God  hath  given  eternal  life.* 
Beliere  all  this,  and  pray  that  God's  grace 
may  teach  you  truly  what  to  beliere,  and 
whf  to  believe;  and  depend  upon  it,  when 
you  know  God,  and  see  how  excellent  He 
is,  and  understand  His  lore  to  you,  and 
what  He  is  willing  to  make  you,  and  to 
give  you,  and,  abore  all,  be  BiwkMif  to 
you  for  ever,  you  cannot  choose  but  lore 
Him;  and  **  there  is  no  fear  in  fovi; 
heoaueefear  hath  torment!  " 


THE  SUPPLIANT. 

All  nigbt  the  lonely  ■npplUnt  pntyed ; 
All  night  hie  earnett  crying  made. 
Till,  »»«iMling  by  his  tide  et  morn, 
Tta«  tempter  said  In  Utter  aooni  t 
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^OpMMl  whAt  profit  do  yoQ  g»ln 
From  empty  words  and  babblings  rain  I 
*  Come,  Lord,  oh  1  come  I*  you  cry  uimj ; 
Tou  pour  your  heart  out  night  and  day ; 
Tel  still  no  murmur  of  reply— 
Ho  voice  thai  answers,  *  Here  am  I.' " 

llien  sank  that  stricken  heart  In  dust ; 
That  word  had  withered  aU  iU  trust ; 
Ho  strength  retained  it  now  to  pray, 
Vhile  f«ith  and  hope  had  fled  away. 
And  ill  that  mourner  now  had  &red, 
Thus  by  the  tempter's  art  ensnared. 
Bat  that  at  length  beside  his  bed  ' 
His  sorrowing  angel  stood  and  said : 
*'  Doth  it  repent  thee  of  thy  lore. 
That  nerer  now  is  heard  abore 
Thy  prayer ;  that  now  not  any  more 
It  Imocks  at  heaven^  gate  as  before?" 

"Tam  cast  out;  I  ihid  no  place. 
Mo  hearing  »t  the  throne  of  grace : 


*  Come,  Lord,  oh  t  come,*  I  ery  alway  i 
I  pour  my  heart  out  night  and  day  j 
Tet  never  until  now  have  won 
The  answer  :  *  Here  am  I,  my  son  I' 

*'  Oh  I  duU  of  heart  I  enclosed  doth  He 
In  each  *  Come  Lord,'  and  *  Here  am  I,* 
Thy  loTe,  thy  longing.    Are  not  thine 
Reflections  of  a  love  divine  'r 
Thy  very  prayer  to  tbee  was  glTon* 
Itself  a  messenger  from  heaven. 
Whom  God  ri^eets,  they  are  not  so  ; 
Strong  hands  are  round  them  in  their  woe* 
Their  hearts  are  bound  with  hands  oi'  brass, 
Tliat  sigh  or  crying  cannot  pass. 
All  treasures  did  the  Lord  impart 
To  Pliaraoh,  some  a  contrite  heart; 
All  other  gifts  unto  His  foes 
He  freely  gives,  nor  grudgiags  knows  \ 
But  love's  sweet  smart,  and  costly  pain, 
A  treasure  for  Hii  friends  remain.'* 

R.  C.  TfumoE. 


HINTS  TO  MINISTERS. 


Oh!  my  dear  brethren,  what  are  we 
doio|^  that  toffer  our  souU  to  creep  and 
grorel  on  this  earth,  and  do  so  little 
aspire  to  the  heavenly  life  of  Christians, 
and  more  eminently  of  the  messengers 
and  ministers  of  God,  as  stars,  yea,  as 
angels,  which  He  hath  made  spirits, 
and  His  ministers  a  flame  of  fire  ?  Oh  I 
where  are  souls  to  be  found^  among  us 
that  represent  their  own  original,  that 
are  possessed  with  pure  and  sublime  ap- 
prehensions of  God  the  Father  of  spirits, 
and  are  often  raised  to  the  astonishing 
oontemplation  of  His  eternal  and  blessed 
being,  and  His  inflaite  holiness,  and  great- 
ness, and  goodness ;  and  are  accordingly 
burned  up  with  ardent  love  ?  And  where 
that  holy  fire  is  wanting,  there  can  be 
no  sacrifice,  whatsoever  our  invention,  or 
tttteranoe,  or  gifts  may  be,  and  bow 
blameless  soever  the  externals  of  our  life 
may  be,  and  even  our  hearts  free  from 
gross  pollutions ;  for  it  is  scarce  to  be  ex- 
pected that  any  of  us  will  suffer  any  of 
those  strange,  yea,  infernal  fires  of  am- 
bition, or  avarice,  or  malice,  or  impure 
lusts  and  sensualities  to  bum  within 
ns,  which  would  render  us  priests  of 
idols,  of  airy  nothings,  and  of  dunghill 
gods ;  yea,  of  the  very  god  of  this  world, 
—  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  Let  men 
judge  us  and  revile  us  as  they  please, 
— that  imports  nothing  at  all ;  but  God 
forbid  anything  should  possess  our  hesrts 
but  He  tbst  loved  us,  and  gave  himself  for 
us ;  for  we  know  we  cannot  be  vessels  of 
honour,  meet  for  the  Master's  uses,  unless 
we  purge  ourselves  from  aU  fllthiness  of 


the  flesh  and  spirit,  and  empty  our  hearts 
of  all  things  beside  Him,  and  even  of  our* 
selves,  of  our  own  will,  and  have  no  more 
any  desires  or  delights  but  His  will  alone, 
and  His  glory,  who  is  our  peace,  and  our 
life,  and  our  sill. 

And,  truly.  I  think  it  were  our  best 
and  wisest  reflection  upon  the  many  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements  without  ua, 
to  be  driven  by  them  to  live  more  within ; 
as  they  observe  of  the  bees,  that,  when  it 
is  foul  weather  abroad,  they  are  busy  in 
their  hives. 

If  the  power  of  external  discipline  be 
enervated  in  our  hands,  yet,  who  can 
hinder  us  to  try,  and  judge,  and  censure 
ourselves,  and  to  purge  the  inner  temples 
— our  own  hearts,  with  the  more  severity 
and  exactness?  And  if  we  be  dashed 
and  bespattered  with  reproaches  abroad, 
to  study  to  be  the  cleaner  at  liome.  And 
the  less  we  find  of  meekness  and  charity 
in  this  world  about  us,  to  preserve  so 
much  the  more  of  that  sweet  temper 
within  our  own  hearts,  blessing  them 
that  curse  us,  and  praying  for  them  that 
persecute  us;  so  shall  we  most  efS»t- 
ually  prove  ourselves  to  be  the  children 
of  our  Heavenly  Father,  even  to  their  con- 
viction, that  will  scarce  allow  us,  in  any 
sense,  to  be  called  His  servants.  As  for 
the  confusion  and  contentions  that  still 
abound  and  increase  in  the  Church,  and 
threaten  to  undo  it,  I  think  our  wisdom 
shall  be  to  cease  from  man,  and  look  for 
no  help  till  we  look  more  upwards,  and 
dispute  and  discourse  less.— XeayAton. 
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LESSONS  ON  PROVERBS.* 


PROTsaBs  are  the  cryBtalizAtions  of 
language.  Like  the  diamond  in  coal, 
they  are  the  condensation  of  language — 
the  Buhlimate  of  manj  sentences.  Ori- 
ent pearls  they  are,— not  strung  at 
random,  hut  arranged  by  the  united  wit 
and  energy  of  many  minds  in  successive 
generations.  They  have  their  roots  in 
our  common  humanity;  and  so  there  is 
no  good  proTerb  in  any  one  language  but 
which  has  its  counterpart  in  that  of  the 
language  of  erery  other  ciyilized  nation. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Most  High,  with  His 
adaptation  to  humanity,  inculcates  wis- 
dom in  the  sententious  form  of  the  pro- 
rerb.  Those  of  Solomon  were  long  a  class- 
book  in  our  parish  schools— at  one  time 
truly  the  national  schools  of  our  land. 
We  doubt  not  that  this  inculcation  of  the 
wise  sayings  of  the  wisest  of  men  on 
the  youthful  mind,  like  nails  fixed  in  a 
sure  place,  did  much  to  form  the  national 
character  for  prudence,  caution,  fore- 
sight, and  industry,  in  all  worldly  occu- 
pationsy  with  a  direct  tendency,  also,  to 
carry  out  the  higher  vocation — ^''tbe  chief 
end  of  man." 

Men  of  high  degree  may  disdain  a  pro- 
verb; but  they  must,  nevertheless,  bow 
to  its  power  when  applied  to  them  by 
the  masses.  Lord  Chesterfield,  with  his 
sacrifice  of  morals  to  mere  external  man- 
ners, forbids  every  man  of  fashion  to  use 
a  proverb,— So  the  master  mind  of 
Shakespeare  directs  Coriolanus  to  utter 
his  soom  of  the  hungry  people  who 
**  sighed  forth  proverbk."  Aristotle,  how- 
ever, made  a  collection  of  proverbs,  and 
Shakespeare  fills  the  mouths  of  the  wis- 
est  of  his  creations  with  them ;  and  so  has 
embalmed  the  best  of  them  to  the  world's 
end.  So  fond  was  he  of  these  popular 
titles,  that  some  of  his  most  favourite 
plays  have  proverbial  names,— such  as 
Measure  for  Measure,  and  AWs  well  iftat 
ends  well     Cervantes,  the  Shakespeare 

•  LtnoM  on  Proverta  :befn{fihetuhgtance  of  Lee- 
turec  ddlvertd  to  Young  Mm**  S«eietiei  at  Ports, 
movth  ond  sUsewhere  Bt  Ricuaso  C.  Trknch, 
ProfeMor  of  Divinity.  iCinx'a  College,  London, 
Second  Rdition,  rcTued  and  enlari^ed  Lon- 
don :  J.  W .  Pirkcr  end  Boa,  'West  Strend. 


of  Spain,  delights  in  tliem,  and  bis  I>oii 
Q^ixotie  is  quick-set  with  national  pro- 
verbs. So,  too,  Plautus  amongst  the 
Latin  poets,  Rabelais  and  Montaigne 
amongst  those  of  France,  and  our  own 
Fuller,  all  delight  in  proverbial  expres- 
sions. Bacon  calls  them  *'  the  edge-tooU 
of  speech,  which  cut  and  penetrate  the 
knots  of  business  and  affahrs."  And  the 
same  great  man  states,  **that  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  a  nation  are  disoovered  io 
its  proverbs." 

But,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  not 
only  did  Solomon,  the  wisest  of  men,  bat 
a  greater  than  Solomon,  condescend  to 
use  the  short  sayings  which  had  become 
fixed  in  the  language  of  Judem.  Take, 
for  example,  amongst  many :  **  PhyneioM^ 
heal  thyself  ;"  '*  One  soweth  eotd  aneiher 
reapeth  ;**  '*  A  profit  is  not  wUhomi  homomr 
but  in  his  oum  country ;"  **  Wkosoeoer  shall 
compel  dtee  to  go  a  mile^  go  wiA  him  tssam;" 
^  Wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  wiR  tht 
eagles  be  gathered  together" 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  essenes  %d 
proverbs  is  shortness,  sense,  and  salL,  Nor 
is  this  a  bad  definition.  As  to  the  flrat : 
"  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit  T  and  therefore 
some  of  our  best  proverbs  are  in  two 
words— "JBxfrwnKf  meeti*  ♦*  Forewarned 
forearmed,"  Popularity,  however,  is  the 
prestige  of  proverbs— the  mint-stamp 
which  makes  them  current.  But  it  la 
the  three  requisites  above  noted,  and 
especially  the  salt,  which  render  them 
acceptable  to  the  masses  who  r^iect  what 
is  tasteless,  and  love  the  pungent.  An 
example  of  this  is  the  fact,  that  Howdl, 
a  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  made 
a  collection  of  popular  proverbs,  and 
added  about  five  hundred  of  his  own. 
Whilst  the  collected  still  exist,  and  have 
proved  as  heir-looms  from  generatioo  to 
generation,  those  invented,  even  by  sncfa 
a  wit,  died  with  the  inventor.  Some  of 
Howell's  deserved  a  better  fiste,— for  ex- 
ample :  *'  Pride  is  a  flower  thai  grows  m 
the  deviVs  garden  ;"  "  Bwn  not  Ay  fingers 
to  snvff  another  manV  candle  ;"  **  Faith  is 
a  great  lady,  and  good  works  are  her  attsmd- 
ants."    In  proof  of  the  pt^nlar  pattniitj 
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of  piOTerlM,  it  has  been  quaintly  yet  trul  j 
■aid,  that  they  are  '*  tayingi  mihimi  on 
omUmt  ;"  or,  as  otherwise  said,  *<  Th^y 
eonaiit  of  the  wU  ofoMy  cokd  ike  wUdom 
of  many' 

It  is  not  matter  of  surprise,  in  this 
state  of  mixed  esistence,  we  liaTe  pro- 
rerbs  of  good  and  eril,  direotl j  antagon- 
istic the  one  to  the  other,  to  suit  the 
different  classes  of  mankind.  Thus,  we 
have  the  Christian  proverb :  **  The  noblest 
vengeance  is  to  /orgive,**  And  we  have 
the  antiehristian  sajmg :  *'  Be  who  oan 
not  revenge  himself  is  weak;  he  who  will 
not  is  vHe.*'  Again,  it  is  said :  "Common 
fame  is  seldom  to  blame:**  and,  yet  more 
truly,  is  it  also  said :  **  They  say  soy  ishalf 
aUar." 

Prorerbs  do  not,  of  neoesdty,  elaim 
to  h9  figurative.  Some  of  our  tiest  have 
no  allegory  :'*  ifoffCs  makes  waste;" 
**  Honesty  is  the  best  policy  ;*'  and  a  hun- 
dred more  may  be  cited.  Bat  there  is 
the  saUness  \n  the  proper  use  of  figure, 
which  renders  it  pleasurable  to  the  pub- 
lic palate.  Take  this  one  proverb :  *'  Ife 
may  exist  tUlheis  a  beggar  who  loaits  to 
be  rich  by  other  men's  deaths  ;**  and  place 
beside  it  that  other  figurative  saying: 
^  He  who  waits  for  dead  men*s  shoes  may 
go  barefoot" — and  the  people  will  accept 
the  vulgar,  and  reject  the  philosophical. 

Rhyme  is  not  essenticU,  but  is  a  vast 
recommendation  to  a  proverb.  It  gives 
it  the  credit  of  an  incantation.  People 
Uke  what  is  like,  and  rejoice  in  similarity. 
Thus,  a  vast  number  of  our  household 
proverbs  are  rhymes :  **  Ooodmind,  good 
find;*'  LUtU  strokes  feU  great  oaks;'* 
**  Who  goes  a-borrowvng  goes  a-sorrow- 
ing,**  So,  even  in  Latin  proverbs,  we 
have,  "  (imlis  vita  finis  ita;"  "Via  erucis 
via  lucis.**  So,  too,  aUUeration  is  a  fond 
incrustation  of  proverbs :  "  No  cross  no 
crown;"  **  Out  of  debt  out  of  danger,** 
Exaggeration  is  another  recommendation 
of  the  witty  saying.  Mankind,  hi  their 
fallen  sUte,  are  hyperbolical.  The  Per- 
uana said,  that  a  '^needWs  eye  is  wide 
enough  for  two  friends—the  whole  world 
is  too  narrow  for  two  foes.**  So,  whilst 
in  England  we  say,  that  a  lucky  man  is 
**born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth" 
the  Arabs  were  long  before  us  with  their 


saying  :  "  Fling  him  into  the  Niie  and  he 
will  come  up  with  a  fish  in  his  mouth,** 

The  antiquity  and  tradition  of  pro- 
verbs are  wonderful.  Aristotle,  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  records  proverbs  as  of 
ancient  date  even  in  his  time.  One 
would  think  that  the  saying :  "  One  must 
not  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,**  is 
Indigenous  to  English  soil.  But  Jerome, 
a  Latin  father  of  the  fourth  century, 
quotes,  as  an  old  proverb  of  his  day, 
*<  Si  quis  dat  mannos  ne  queare  in  dentin 
bus  annos.**  Again,  we  say,  "Liars 
should  have  good  memories."  But  the 
same  father  has  it,  and  Quinctlllian 
before  him.  The  storehouse  of  Latin 
proverbs  of  the  middle  ages,  of  which 
Dr.  Trench  gives  an  appendix  of  some 
hundreds,  are  not  the  original;  but  many 
of  them  acknowledge  their  debt  to  an- 
tiquity. Thus,  "  Ut  dicunt  muUi,  cito 
transit  lancea  stulti;**  or,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish: "A  fooVs  ba%  is  soon  shot.**  St. 
Paul  did  not  shun  to  borrow,  '^  EvU 
communications  corrupt  good  manners^** 
(Vom  a  Greek  comedy.  **  It  is  hard  for 
thee  to  kiok  against  the  pricks,"  or 
goads,  is  at  once  a  most  expressive  and 
instructive  proverb  to  shew  the  futility 
of  man  contending  against  God,  to  his 
own  hurt,  as  the  oxen  when  kicking 
against  the  instrument  used  to  accele- 
rate th^  speed. 

The  proverbs  of  a  nation  are  a  sure 
index  of  the  state  of  the  people  thereof. 
The  respect  to  the  marriage  tie  hitherto 
existing  in  England,  is  shewn  by  the 
beautiful  saying :  *'  Marriages  are  made 
in  heaven,**  The  old  Spaaidi  oharacter 
for  chivalry,  before  it  was  trod  under 
tho  foot  of  monkery,  shines  out  in  such 
natural  sayings  as  those  recorded  by 
Cervantes :  '*  White  hands  cannot  hurt ;" 
"  The  ass  knows  in  whose  face  he  brays;** 
"  The  king  goes  as  far  as  he  may,  not  as 
far  as  he  would.**  But  its  state  of  kw. 
less  feuds  is  well  illustraUd  by  the  say- 
ing: "  Kill  and  thou  shaU  be  kUled,  and 
they  shall  kiU  him  who  kiUs  thee.**  The 
stiletto  of  the  Italian  is  heard  grating 
in  their  national  words :  "  Revenge  is  a 
morsel  for  Ood;**  "  Revenge  of  an  Aun- 
dred  years  old  hath  stUl  its  sucking  teeth,** 
The  supremacy  of  Mother  Church  and 
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its  eso1iiiir«nMS,  is  recorded  in  their 
eaying :  "  With  the  Gospel  one  beeomee 
an  keretie."  The  abject  eUte  of  Egypt 
caimot  be  better  iUastrated  than  in  their 
iayingt:  **  If  the  tnonkey  re'pm,  dance 
he/ore  him;**  *'  Ki$s  the  hand  which  thim 
eanet  not  bite,**  The  Irish  character 
cannot  be  portrayed  in  more  fitting 
language  than  in  its  proverb  :  "  Spend 
me  and  defend  me."  The  fine  English 
meadow,  with  its  fickle  summer,  most 
acknowledge  the  paternity  of  *^  Make 
half  whUe  the  sun  thinee,**  The  wreckers 
of  Cornwall  have  the  trite  sentence: 
"  He  who  wiU  not  be  ruled  by  the  rudder 
muet  be  ruled  by  the  rock**  Qermany 
alone  can  boast  of  ^^Big  and  empty,  Uke 
the  Heidelberg  tun,**  China  can  charac- 
teristically claim :  *'  The  world  is  a  car- 
case, and  they  who  gather  round  it  are 
dogs.**  We  ha?e  a  prorerb :  "  Man's 
extremity  —  Qod*s  opportunity,**  which 
ezista  beautifully  in  the  Hebrew :  '*  When 
the  tale  qf  bricks  is  doubled  Moses  comes  ;** 
whilst  the  uniTersaliiy  of  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  God's  special  proTidence 
is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  every  nation  in 
Europe  has,  "  Man  proposes^God  die- 
poses/* 

It  is  amusing  to  find  how  the  same 
thought  is  expressed  in  different  lan- 
guages in  a  manner  applicable  to  the 
rarious  nations.  Thus,  in  England,  we 
say,  «  Coals  to  Newcastle;**  the  Greeks 
had,  '*Owls  to  Athens;**  the  Rabbis, 
*'£nchan(ments  to  Egypt;**  the  Orientals, 
"  Pepper  to  Hindostan;**  and  the  middle 
ages  had  the  most  truthful  irony,  **/si- 
dulgences  to  Rome.** 

The  poetry  of  the  prorerb  is  often 
exquisitely  fine.  Take  our  own :  **  Orey 
hairs  are  death*s  blossoms;**  or  the  Ital- 
ian :  **  Time  is  a  noiseless  JUe  ;*'  or  the 
Greek:  **Man  a  bubUs;**  or  the  Turkish : 
^  JDeath  is  a  black  camel,  which  kneels  at 
every  man* s gate;**  or  the  Arabic :  "  There 
are  no  fane  in  heUf  or  the  Chinese: 
**  Towers  are  measured  by  their  shadowe, 
and  great  men  by  their  calumniators.** 
At  specimens  of  salt  or  wit,  there  is  the 
Spanish:  *^  The  road  to  hell  is  paved  vnth 
good  intentione;^  the  Scotch:  "A  man 
may  love  his  house  well  without  riding  on 
the  rigging;**  or  the  English:  » IfAen  the 


devUitdead  he  never  wantsackUfn 
er  ;'*  or  the  Italian,  (who  sees  ita  exem- 
plification  every  hour  of  every  day :) 
'*  When  rogues  go  in  proceeeion,  the  deml 
holds  the  cross.**  In  all  languages  tha 
anathema  of  Solomon  has  been  adopted 
against  the  unfortunate  genus — the  fooL 
The  Englbh  say  :  *<  JPooIt  grow  uatAotit 
watering;**  the  Scotch:  *' FooU  shomld 
not  have  chopping  sticks;**  Bnsria  baa: 
**  Fools  are  not  planted  or  sowed—they 
grow  of  themselves;**  Spain  daima :  **  If 
folly  were  a  pain,  there  would  be  crying 
in  every  house.**  And,  to  their  praise  be 
it  said,  another :  ^^  A  fool,  unlese  he  knows 
Latin,  is  net  er  a  great  fool."  Prieata 
generally  come  in  for  their  share  of  satire. 
Spain  may  well  say:  "By  the  viear*s 
skirts  the  devil  cUfnbs  into  the  betfry' 
The  tendency  of  physics  to  materialism 
was  reoorded  in  the  Latin :  **  Where  there 
are  three  physicians  there  are  two  atheiste/* 
Lawyers  have  always  been  considered 
fair  game  for  the  shafts  of  wit.  **Legista 
nequista**  has  its  origin  in  the  middle 
ages.  Millers  appear  proverbial  for 
dishonesty.  The  Germans  say  :  "  What 
is  bolder  than  a  milUr*s  neckcloth^ 
which  takes  a  thief  by  the  throat  every 
morning.**  Pride  is  another  frailty  which 
finds  no  mercy  in  a  nation's  proverbe. 
Even  pride,  in  the  garb  of  humility,  la 
stripped  naked.  ^  There  are  who  despise 
pride  with  a  greater  pride  ;*'  ''  As  proud 
go  behind  as  before.**  The  unruly  mem- 
ber—the tonguo— is  often  placed  under 
quarantine.  The  Persians  say :  "^feedi 
iesilvem,eiUnceie  golden.**  Theltaliana 
have :  '*  He  who  speaks,  sows  ;  he  who 
keeps  silence,  reaps.  He  who  says  what 
he  likes,  ehaU  hear  what  he  does  not  like/' 
For  wisdom  there  are  many.  Italy  has 
wisely  said:  *"  Who  sees  not  the  bottom, 
let  him  not  cross  the  water.*'  And  better 
still  for  that  eouutry,  only  we  would  not 
have  Cardinal  Wiseman  to  be  our  libra- 
rian :  **  There  is  no  worse  robber  than  a 
bad  book.**  Mr.  Cobden  and  hia  frienda 
will  ignore  the  proverb  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  nation :  "  One  eword  keepe 
another  in  its  scabbard.** 

Considering  the  popular  mint  of  pro- 
verbs, it  would  be  surprising  indeed  that 
a  great  number  were  not  repugnant  to 
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•triot  morality ;  yet,  in  eomptriton  to  the 
pure  and  good,  they  are  fortunately  in 
the  minority.  A  proverb  may,  and  often 
is  eoarte,  and  yet  not  immoral,  **  Am 
he  hoi  brewed,  mo  he  must  drink,"  may 
be  coarse,  bat  not  impure.  Many  pro- 
Terbs  OTidenoe  the  prominency  of  the 
eelJUh  principle  in  mankind,  as  shewn  in 
every  nation.  Say  the  Russian:  ^*The 
burden  is  light  on  the  ehouldere  of  an- 
other.**  The  French  has  it:  "  One  has 
always  enough  strength  to  bear  the  mis- 
fortunes  of  one*s  friends"  The  lUlian 
characteristically  says :  **  Svery  one  draws 
the  water  to  his  own  mill"  The  oriental 
proYcrb  is :  **  Every  one  rakes  the  embers 
to  his  own  cake"  And  the  Latin  pro- 
verb runs :  **  Ex  alieno  tergo  lata 
secantur  lora,'*-^**  Men  etit  broad  thongs 
from  other  men's  leather."  The  English 
say :  **  Every  one  for  himself  and  God 
for  us  aU."  The  Dutch  have  it :  *'  Self 
the  man."  And  the  French  go  farther, 
and  politely  say :  *'  Setter  a  grape  for 
me  than  two  figs  for  thee."  The  import- 
ance of  money  enters  into  all  the  pro- 
Terbial  sayings  of  nations ;  while  labour 
— ^the  law  of  humanity— is  also  inscribed 
in  manifold  forms;  but  in  none  more 
expressively  than  in  our  own:  "JVe 
jxitfis,  no  gains — no  sweat,  no  sweet — no 
milly  no  meal.**  Then  follow  those  on 
self-reliance  :  "Sit  in  your  own  place,  and 
no  man  can  make  you  rise  ;"  **  Who  has  a 
mouth,  let  him  not  say  to  another,  Slow." 
It  is  remarkable  how  expressive  and 
elegant  are  some  of  the  Cliinese  pro- 
rerbs.  Take  for  an  example:  **  Setter 
a  diamond  with  a  flaw,  than  a  pebble 
without  ofM,'*— which  has  in  it  the  germ 
of  Christian  truth.  There  are  some 
admirable  proverbs  o'  a  decidedly  sacred 
cliaracter;  for  the  cause  of  truth  we 
have:  ** A  lie  has  no  legs;**  **It  takes 
a  good  many  shovelfuls  of  earth  to  bury 
the  truth  :*  '^  The  truth  is  the  daughter 
of  God;**  **TeU  the  truth,  and  shame 
the  devil.**  Then,  in  favour  of  love,  we 
find  such  as:  **ffe  who  loves  in  his  heart, 
has  spurs  in  his  sides;**  "Love  rules 
ufithout  law;**  "Love  rules  his  kingdom 
without  a  sword  ;**  **  Love  knoufs  nothing 
of  labour.**  Some  are  decidedly  Christ- 
ian :  "  The  way  to  heaven  is  by  weeping- 
cross;**    "God  never  wounds  vnth  both 


hands  ;**  ^^Peaee  and  patience,  and  death 
with  penitence."  So  even  with  the  Greeks : 
"  CSsrsss,  like  chickens,  always  come  home 
to  ro  s  ;**  obviously  derived  from  the 
Psalmist :  "  As  he  loved  cursing,  so  let 
it  come  unto  him,"  We  say :  "  Harm 
watch,  harm  ea  ch  ;**  while  the  Spaniard, 
more  emphatically  and  figuratively,  has 
it:  "  Who  sows  thorns,  le^  him  not  go 
unshod.*'  The  Bible  prorerb  is:  "No 
man  can  serve  two  masters.**  The  Span- 
ish proverb  is :  "  Ee  who  has  to  serve  two 
maeters,  heu  to  lie  to  one.**  Then  how 
close  to  Scripture  (Matth.  xix.  29)  is  the 
Arabic  proverb  :  ''  Purchase  the  neat 
world  with  this,  so  shalt  thou  win  both." 

It  has  been  said,  the  history  of  a 
country  may  be  read  in  its  statute 
book,  and  its  manners  gleaned  from  its 
ballads.  But  better  still  will  iU  pre- 
vailing  feelings  be  found  inscribed  in 
its  proverbial  sayings.  The  American- 
isms embalmed  in  the  ** Poor  Richard** 
of  Franklin,  tell  us  as  plainly  as  language 
can,  of  the  'cuteness,  the  thrift,  and  the 
doUarism  of  the  go-a-head  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States.  We  could  pursue 
the  interesting  subject  further,  but 
rather  invite  the  curious  in  such  topics, 
to  the  book,  the  title  of  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  Dr. 
Trench  has  frequently  done  good  service 
to  the  cause  of  truth  in  many  ways.  We 
formerly  noticed  his  amusing  and  in« 
structive  book  on  "Words.**  He  has 
advanced  a  step,  and  has  now  combined 
words  into  sentences.  If  eloquence  be 
rightly  defined,  « Right  words  in  their 
right  places,"  much  more  so  does  this 
apply  to  the  proverb.  "Language  is  the 
dothes  which  thoughts  put  on,**  is  the 
poetic  saying,  and  is  true.  Often  the 
dress  is  sad  patch-work,  so  that  mind 
appears  in  rags.  But  what  has  passed 
down  the  stream  of  time  for  ages,  and 
has  left  a  deposit  on  both  banks  as  it  has 
hurried  along,  as  the  proverb  has  done 
when  embodied  in  any  language,  it  must 
establish  its  identity  with  human  thought. 
Such  studies  are  therefore  not  trivial,  or 
to  be  despised ;  and  it  is  therefore  we 
recommend  the  work  of  Dr.  Trench  to 
every  student  of  mankind, — promuing 
him  at  once  profit  and  pleasure  from  its 
pages. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  SABBATH  SCHOOLS. 

Pabt  IV. 

Tbe  Tbjlchikg— Mbthod— Scriptobal. 


Let  the  teaching  of  the  Sabbath  School  be 
Scr^tural.  The  Sabbath  school  is  a 
Scripture  school.  The  Bible  is  its  only 
text-book— its  only  manual.  Whatever 
other  books  are  in  use,  let  them  be  sab- 
ordinate-Hiuziliary — mere  helps  and  in- 
dices to  the  Scriptures — nerer  supersed- 
ing or  supplanting  the  Bible,  so  as  to 
render  the  sacred  oracles  secondary  or 
supplementary  to  any  book  whatever. 
We  are  not  advocates  for  the  Bible  being 
a  mere  class-book,  to  teach  to  spell  and 
read,  when  solemn  words  may  be  mangled 
and  tortured,  and  harsh  remembrances  of 
hard  tasks,  and  harder  pains,  may  con- 
tinue throughout  life  in  unfortunate  as- 
sociaUon  with  the  sacred  page.  But  in 
every  secular,  but  still  more,  in  every 
Sabbath  school,  we  do  recommend  and 
uphold  a  well-selected  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture to  be  statedly  read,  slowly  and 
solemnly,  by  the  presiding  teacher,— 
whilst  every  scholar  who  can,  should  fol- 
low the  reading  devoutly,  with  his  own 
Bible  in  hand.  This  done  at  the  opening 
of  the  school,  as  a  portion  of  religious 
service,  would  do  much  to  solemnize  and 
adapt  the  minds  of  both  teachers  and 
taught  to  the  duties  of  the  evening.  The 
children  would  thus  be  taught  to  look  on 
the  Bible,  not  as  a  school-book,  but  to 
reverence  it  as  the  Booh  of  God;  and  they 
might  be  thus  brought  to  read  it  for 
themselves,  with  the  understanding  and 
the  heart,  shewn  by  the  modulations  of  the 
living  voice,  and  not  with  that  monoton- 
ous tone  and  slog-song  cadeoce,  evidencing 
a  mere  act  of  tongue,  which  often  renders 
its  reading  by  the  commonality  disagree- 
able to  the  ear  of  the  fastidious  in  taste, 
or  the  serious-minded  Christian.  In  the 
ordinary  school  —  much  more  so  in  the 
Sabbath  school— there  ought  always  to 
be  the  Bible  class  of  adults,  composed 
of  those  who  can  read  well,  and  who  can 


read  with  understanding,  and  no  longer 
as  a  task.  If  the  portion  read  as  part  of 
the  initiatory  service  be  also  made  the 
subject  of  that  evening's  exercise,  then 
reading  verse  by  verse,  and  receiving 
explanation,  not  merely  on  Terse  and 
verse,  (which  is  altogether  the  artificial, 
and  often  unnatural  work  of  uninspired 
man,)  but  rather  sentence  by  sentence, 
and  word  by  word,  there  are  few  young 
people  but  whose  attentions  will  be  fixed, 
and  affections  warmed,  with  the  ttmple 
beauty  of  Scripture  truth.  We  fltay 
have  more  to  say  hereafter  as  to  adult 
and  Bible  classes  for  an  importanft 
period  in  youth,  and  precisely  when  the 
Sabbath  school  system  lacks  its  power, 
and  fails  in  its  energies,  just  where  the 
ebb-tide  of  youth  joins  with  the  fioud- 
tide  of  manhood.  Meantime,  we  may, 
in  passing,  urge  that  the  Bible  in  eveiy 
Sabbath  school  be  the  only  book  of 
reference  and  authority,  and  always  seen 
on  the  teacher's  desk,  as  well  as  in  bis 
hand.  Teachers  may  often,  with  profit, 
refer  to  Bunyan,  Boston,  and  Baxter, — to 
Calvin,  Chalmers,  and  Cheever, — to  Wes* 
ley.  Watt,  and  Wardlaw ;  but  only  >o 
far  as  these  great  and  good  men  refer  to 
Christ, — to  Him  who  spoke  "  as  never  wum 
epoke,**  and  to  ^'  the  law  and  to  the  tcMtt- 
many.'*  When  the  teacher  is  content 
with  giving  mere  human  authority  for 
his  warrant,  it  is  to  be  feared  his  pupils 
may  be  content  with  somewhat  less  than 
even  that.  But  when  he  refers  ever  and 
anon  to  the  text  of  holy  writ,  and  invites 
those  who  can,  to  turn  up  with  him  the 
references  to  the  very  text,  the  youthAd 
mind  becomes  imbued  with  the  convic- 
tion, that  there  is  but  one  infidUUe 
Christian  guide,  and  that  is  the  Boos  or 
God.  This  is  the  peculiar  beauty  of  God's 
Word.  It  is  the  mirror  of  God.  Ged*s 
image  is  seen  there  throughout.    An  old 
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diviiM  uked :  What  index  can  I  place 
over  every  page  which  might  truly  he 
horoe  out  hy  the  text  ?  and  he  answered : 
That  only  one  would  fit,  and  that  one  is, 
<' Christ  and  Him  crndfled."  As  you 
MTcr  a  common  glass  mirror  into  minute 
psrticles,  still,  each  minor  piece  reflects 
an  entire  image,  becoming,  no  douht^ 
smaller  with  erery  reduction  of  the  sur- 
fiue.  So  too^  the  whole  Bihle  reflects 
one  whole  God  in  the  infinitude  of  omni- 
potence, and  one  whole  Mediator  Christ, 
between  God  and  man,  in  the  infinitude 
of  lover  £veiy  Bible  sentence,  however 
small,  has  the  same  image ;  and  analyze  it 
as  you  may  in  the  crucible  of  Christian 
inquiry,  still  the  same  lovely  image  of 
a  whole  and  perfect  Christ  is  represented 
in  every  atom  of  divine  writ.  The  sacred 
text,  aa  a  wholes  forma  the  solid  granite 
rock  of  truth ;  and  that  rock  is  Christ. 
Macadamize  it  into  the  smallest  divisions, 
stlli,  as  particles  of  the  same  si^bstanoe^ 
as  the  little  stones  cut  out  of  the  moun- 
tain not  by  man's  liands,  placed  side  by 
side,  they  become  the  well-constructed 
psthway  to  heaven ;  for,  says  Christ,  "  I 
am  the  way,  no  man  cometh  to  the  Father 
but  by  me." 

We  do  not  object,  as  we  have  already 
said,  to  any  auxiliaries,  provided  that 
they  do  not  supplant  the  use  or  authority 
of  holy  Scripture.  But  we  do  object  to 
sU  manuals  which  do  not  throughout  take 
God's  unerring  Word  as  their  sole  guide. 
We  know  no  primer  for  Sabbath  school 
instruction  equal  in  this  Scriptural 
sanction  than  the  Shorter  Catechism  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly.  It  is  a  book 
very  dear  to  every  Scotchman.  It  is  the 
book,  next  to  the  Bible,  which  long  kept 
alive  in  our  land  Scripture  truth  and 
Scripture  morality.  With  the  unholy 
cessation  of  its  daily  use  in  the  schools 
and  fiuttilies  in  Scotland,  came  in  a  flood 
of  sin  and  immorality,  which  prisons — 
spedai  and  general— penal  settlements 
abroad,  and  penal  servitude  at  home,  have 
not  been  able,  and  will  never  be  able,  to 
check  and  roll  back.  These,  and  all  human 
appliances,  can  only  prune  the  wild  vine. 
Beligion  alone  can  engraft  the  true  and 
living  vine  on  the  core  of  the  wild  stock  of 
fallen  humanity.   With  the  risk  of  being 


thought  censorious,  we  must  aay,  that 
no  catechism  we  have  yet  seen  is  at  all 
equal,  in  every  respect,  to  that  of  our 
National  Catechism ;  for  it  is  peculiarly 
nationaL     In  the  existing  contest  for 
nationality,  this  is  one  of  its  brightest 
gems  to  be  preserved,  and  the  fimita  of 
which   will  outlive  the    nation  itself. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  thought  a 
disgrace  to  a  Scotchman  to  be  unable, 
not  only  to  say,  but  to  spell  throughout 
his  catechism ;  and  there  is  proof  yet  on  its 
first  page,  that  it  was  aa  well  the  humble 
primer  to  letters  as  to  Christianity.  The 
secular  was  then  the  handmaid  of  the 
Christian  school,  and  not  standing  afar 
off  firom  the  Cross.  We  recommend,  that 
not  unfrequently  the  pupils  should  he 
told  of  the  great  antiquity  and  authority 
of  the  little  book  in  their  hands,  and  of 
the  extraordinary  history  of  its  origin  and 
preservation.    Little  children  getting  the 
fireahly  printed  book  from  a  bookseller, 
for  one  penny,  know  not  but  that  it  ia 
the  production  of  yesterday.  Very  likely 
they  give  its  au^rship  to  their  minis* 
ter  or  teadier,  and  wonder  (while  they 
admire,  in  ignoranoe)  where  they  got  so 
many  long  words,  and  strung  them  into 
what,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  them  dif- 
ficult sentences.     Tell  them  it  ia  now 
running  in  age  its  third  century.    Tell 
them  in  very  plain  language  of  the  won- 
derful Assembly  which  met  to  concord 
the  belief  of  the  two  nations  which  had 
just  becime  one  for  time,  and  sought  to  be 
made  so  for  eternity.    Tell  them  of  the 
eminent  servants  of  God  who  composed 
the  Assembly— of  their  long  sessions — 
above  all,  of  their  fervent  prayers  to  the 
throne   of  grace.     Tell  them  the  few 
anecdotes  which  hare  floated  down  the 
stream  of  time,— extremely  few,— just  as 
if  to  shew  the  work  was  God's,  and  so 
depending  not  on  human  tradition.    Tell 
them  sudi  a  story  as  the  sudden  arrest 
of  thought  and  utterance  on  the  momen- 
tous question  being  propounded.  What  i$ 
Oodf — ^which,   under  the  influence   of 
divine  guidance,  has  produced  a  response, 
which,  for  truthful  and  simple  Scriptural 
and  logical  definition,  baffles  all  human 
comparison.    Tell  them,  too,  how  this 
little  book  alongside  the  Bible,  just  as  its 
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index,  has  been  an  eraential  piece  of 
Christian  fhrniture  for  centuries,  in  OTery 
cottage  of  their  fatherland,^-how  their 
tires  were  tanght  from  childhood,  on  the 
mother's  knee,  to  lisp  every  answer;  and 
that  when  the  parish  minister  came  his 
stated  rounds,  each  child  was  ready  to 
win  his  favour  and  his  smile,  by  the  a&> 
curate  answer  at  any  place  he  turned  up 
in  the  little  book,  and  to  give  him  the 
proofs  beside.  Tell  them  how  their 
grand&tbers  and  grandmothers  followed 
this  plan  of  fkmily  education  on  every 
Sabbath  night  at  the  ingle-side ;  and  how, 
by  its  simple  restoration  into  every  house- 
hold, more  good  might  still  be  accom- 
I»lished  in  our  land,  tiian  national  schools, 
with  local  boards  of  discordant  materials — 
rich  alike  with  rates  and  strife—can  ever 
eflfect.  Tell  them  how  it  has  already  been 
translated  into  about  ten  difl^nt  lan- 
guages. Tell  them  all  this^  and  such  as 
this,  and  you  will  find  that  the  children 
will  love  their  catechism,  and  delight  to 
learn  its  answers,  and  turn  their  open 
countenances  with  delight  on  you,  whilst 
you  are  explaining  its  somewhat  hard 
words,  and  shewing  its  application  to  the 
practical  life  even  of  a  little  child.  The 
writer  has  tried  this  with  success^  and 
never  failed  in  interesting  children  with 
the  little  book,  when  they  knew  its  his- 
tory and  object.  It  is  a  strange  fact  in 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  that  children  are 
all  antiquaries,  and  their  love  of  anti- 
quity somewhat  diminishes  with  the  in- 
crease of  their  own.  What  child  has  not 
felt,  in  reading  the  Old  Testament,  a  de- 
lightful feeling  when  reading  the  words : 
"  And  it  standeth  wUil  this  da/* — a  yearn- 
ing to  go  immediately  and  see  this  an- 
cient pillar  or  other  object  of  Scripture 
history  ?  and  it  is  difficult,  and  sometimes 
painful,  to  disabuse  the  youthM  mind  by 
telling  them  that  the  **  thia  daf  is  appli- 
cable to  the  time  of  writing,  and  not  of 
reading  the  sacred  record.  When  youth 
passes  into  manhood,  the  stem  realities 
and  wants  of  the  present,  engross  the  mind 
to  the  exclusion  of  both  past  and  ftiture. 
The  now  is  everything.  The  has  been 
and  the  ehaU  be  have  small  place  in  the 
thoughts.  It  is  well  to  lead  the  youthful 
mind  to  go  up  the  stream  of  time.    It 


leads  them  to  think  of  the  worid  aad 
mankind  as  something  existing  beyond 
the  verge  of  their  little  circle  of  plaee 
and  time ;  and  knowing  that  there  has 
been  an  interesting  and  instructive  past, 
the  mind  rebounds  into  the  regions  of 
the  future,  which  are  dark  to  all  bat 
those  who  seek  the  light  of  the  torch  of 
Scripture  truth. 

In  making  the  Scriptures  the  stand- 
ard of  Sabbath  school  teaching,  we  would 
urge  the  propriety  of  a  judidous  sdec- 
tion  of  passages,  either  for  reading  or 
committing  to  memory.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  narrative  portions  of  the  BiUe 
should  be  made  use  of  in  preference  to 
its  didactic  and  doctrinal  portiona.  Our 
Saviour  is  an  example  in  this  respect, 
who  spoke  to  the  common  people  in  par- 
ables,—the  beauty  and  truthfulness  (rf 
which  recommended  themselves  to  the 
multitudes.  We  do  not  exclude  the 
doctrinal  in  this  preference,  for  no  BiUe 
student  but  knows  that  the  whole  Gospel 
histoTyisrepletewithGospellessons.  The 
story  is  the  simple  acorn,  which,  planted 
in  the  mind,  germinates  the  lofty  oak. 
We  have  been  more  than  once  vexed  to 
find  able  and  pious  teachers,  with  the  best 
of  intentions,  but  foi^tfol  of  thedifiTer- 
ent  standard  of  mind  in  the  juvenile  and 
the  adult,  expounding  to  a  restless,  or 
where  not  restless,  a  sleepy  dass,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  prafondi- 
ties  of  election  and  divine  grace,  with  all 
Scriptural  truth,  but  with  the  absence  of 
all  Scriptural  adaptation.  As  well  might 
the  teacher  discourse  of  the  integral 
calculus  to  the  boy  who  came  to  him  to 
learn  simple  addition.  We  recollect  of 
hearing  of  a  country  school,  which,  when- 
ever the  committee  of  the  preabyteiy 
visited,  they  found  that  the  scholars 
read  to  them  no  part  of  the  Bible 
save  the  Book  of  Bevelations.  At  length 
one  of  their  number  expostulated,  and 
kindly  suggested  to  the  teacher,  that 
some  portions  of  narrative  should  occa- 
sionally be  substituted  for  the  heavenly 
visions  of  the  exile  of  Patmos.  "  Most 
true,**  said  the  teacher ;  "  but  children  must 
be  diverted,**  A  Celt  himself,  and  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  Ossianic  writings,  he  had 
imagined  that   stories   of  sun,   moon. 
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md  start)  oogelic  hoata^  dngons,  and 
bea*t«,  wHh  TiskmB  of  hearen  and 
hdly  were  imagtaarj,  and  equally  de* 
lightfnl  to  the  mind  of  hi*  lowland  and 
dyie  papils,  ai  to  bis  own  moantain- 
miet-lned  braiaii.  No  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture ehould  be  read  and  eiplained,  and 
then  passed  bj,  without  a  tatisfketory 
ascertainment  tliat  the  esptanation  has 
been  faily  nnderstoed  and  appreciated  \jy 
erery  pvpiL  Again  and  again  should 
the  question  be  put  to  this  one,  and  to 
that  one,  and  to  erery  one.  First  let  it 
be  done  indxrtctljf^  that  the  youthftil  mind 
may  hare  the  bound  of  delight  in  dia^ 
ecvery,  and  then  gradually  descending, 
until  made  so  plain  and  direet,  that  in- 
£uit  lips  may  s(Hve  the  answer.  If  the 
truth  is  thus  dUcovertdhy  the  mind,  rather 
than  diwcavered  to  the  mind,  then  will  it 
hare  taken  a  grasp  thereof,  which  it  may 
nerer  lose.  Eyery  reading  of  Scripture 
must  result  in  some  Gospel  truth—some 
practical  lesson  elucidated  and  enforced. 
This  is  the  Q.  E.  i>.  of  all  Scripture  de- 
monstration. If  there  be  one  little  rerse 
in  the  reading  itself,  or  in  some  other 
portion  of  holy  writ,  let  the  scholars  com- 
mit it  to  memory,  (•*  by  heart"  was  the 
far  better  phrase  of  our  grandfathers.) 
Let  that  text  contain  the  compressed 
substance  of  the  lesson  taught.  If  the 
text  be  in  the  portion  read,  or  in  the  con- 
text, it  is  all  the  better.  But  let  it  be  a 
MimpU  text  in  point  of  easy  comprehen- 
sion, and  the  shorter  the  better.  The 
object  is  not  to  load  the  memory  with 
words,  eren  though  they  be  <*  the  words  of 
tnOAf"  but  to  plant  the  rery  seeds  of  truth 
in  the  heart. 

As  we  deem  the  Bible  to  be  the  only 
standard  of  teaching,  we  would  recom- 


mnd  that  the  Psalms  be  the  chief  re- 
Hole  of  praise.  As  that  manval  of  dero- 
tion  is  the  work  of  God*$  own  Spirit,  it 
must  be  best  fitted  for  spiritual  worship. 
Our  Ter^on  bmng  so  Teiy  close  to  the 
original,  it  cannot  ftul  to  be  Seriptural. 
Here,  again,  there  is  room  for  judicious 
selection.  The  28d,  and  the  100th  Psalms 
never  Adl  to  enlist  youthiVil  sympathy ; 
and  this  will  be  seen  by  the  rery  pathos 
of  their  singing  these  diyine  words  with 
the'Tery  roioe  ef  the  heart.  The  n9th 
Psalm,  in  like  manner,  afforda  a  rich 
mine  whereftom  to  dig  the  finest  pearls 
of  praise.  We  do  not  object  to  the  para* 
phrases,  or  oertain  selections  of  hymns, 
though  there  be  some  far  from  being 
Scriptural  in  diction,  or  elegant  in  taste^ 
and  lack  much  in.  dignity,  and  offend 
taste  by  a  prurient  familiarity  with  the 
Almighty,  before  whom  the  highest  arch- 
angel veils  his  face.  Many,  lM>wever, 
recommend  themselres  for  Scriptural 
simplicity,  and  are  well  suitc^  for  infant 
hearts.  We  huTO  found  the  2d,  19th,  58th, 
60th,  «4th,  and  66th  paraphrases,  espe- 
cial fkTourites  with  the  young.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive,  at  a  glance^  whether  the 
children's  hearts  are  in  harmony  with 
their  Toices ;  and  where  these  mre  discotd« 
ant  in  any  attempt  at  praise,  never  let 
that  portion  be  again  sdected. 

Once  more,  we  urge  on  all  Sabbath 
school  teachers  to  know  that  their  yoca- 
tion  is  to  teaeh  CArtsMnt^y^that  CAritt* 
ianity  can  only  be  taught  by  teaching 
CArtae--and  that  Christ  can  duly  be 
taught  by  His  own  Weid :  for  "In  the 
▼olume  of  the  Book  it  is  written  of  Bim  i* 
and  the  song  of  angelic  hosts  is  ever ; 
^'Thov  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and 
to  open  tite  seals  thereof." 


THE  COlillNG  OF  THE  LOfiD, 


Bar.  i.  7 ;  r.  10 ;  xx.  1-S. 


'*  SUAXGB  the  Scriptures,*  said  the  Sar- 
ionr,  **  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  the 
words  of  eternal  lifo.;  and  these  are  they 
which  testify  of  me."  And  did  they  not 
testify  of  film,  believers,  could  we  have 


any  heart  to  seareh  them  ?  But  they  do 
testify  of  One  *Hvhom  our  souls  love ;"  and 
their  witness  Is  true.  They  tell  of  a  name 
whk^,  to  our  knowledge,  is  "  above  every 
name,**— of  a  Saviour  who  so  loved  us  as 
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to  giYe  himself  for  ns ;"  and  who,  though 
He  be  gone  awaj  for  a  season,  and  have 
entered  into  the  upper  sanctuary,  there 
to  appear  for  lu,  will  yet  *'  oome  again  to 
them  that  look  for  Him,  the  second  time, 
unto  salfation."    Here,  as  a  Prophet,  He 
fisiblj  taught.    Here^  as  a  Priest,  He 
made  a  risible  atonement,  which  He  is 
sow  presenting  within  the  TaiL    And 
here,  as  a  King,  I  beUere,  He  will  yet 
Tisibly  reign, — stretching  His  redeeming 
sceptre  from  pole  to  pole.  We  seek  not — 
we  presume  not,  with  some,  to  enter  upon 
unrerealed  details  as  to  the  nature  of 
that  kingdom.    Warned  by  the  fulure  of 
so  many,  we  would  guard  also^agaiost 
dogmatism  as  to  the  precise  interpre- 
tation of  dates,  —  seekfog  to  ^x  your 
minds  and  our  own  rather  on  the  holy 
character,  and,  we  beliere,  aeaniess  of 
that  future,  than  on  its  minute  details. 
We  confine  our  faith  to  the  leading  and 
simple  points  on  which  our  own  mind 
has  long  been  made  up,  after  much  con- 
sideration, and  by  many  plain  Scriptures. 
These  points  are^— 1.  The  return  of 
Christ  at  the  end  of  the  age  or  dispens- 
ation, as  visibly  (even  so)  as  He  went, 
(Acts  i.  11.)    2.  T)ie  saints  of  the  first 
resurrection  shall  oome  and  reign  with 
Him,  (Rev.  zz.  8.)    8.  The  final  restor- 
ation c^  the  Jews  at  this  time,  (Dan.  xiL 
1.)    4.  Satan's  infiuenoe  completely  re- 
strained for  a  season,  and  a  beauteous 
scene  of  truth,  justice,  and  charity,  un- 
der the  hallowed  sway  of  Messiah  and 
His  saints.    And,  surely,  the  reign  of 
hearen,  of  its  principles  and  bliss,  may 
he  upon  the  restored  paradise  of  earth, 
just  as  ¥rell  as  in  any  other  spot  of  the 
unirerse  of  love.    For,  I  would  just  ask 
in  the  rery  opening,  does  it  consist  cTen 
with  reason  to  refer  the  a4justment  of 
the  disorders  of  the  present  scene  alto- 
gether to  another  world  than  this?    Is 
the  redemption  compUie,  nnless  not  only 
the  soul  Mid  body,  but  the  inheritance 
also,  given  man  at  first,  be  redeemed  and 
restored  to  him?  Or,  shall  I  ever  believe 
that  my  Lord,  in  the  days  of  His  flesh 
and  humiliation,  with  His  '*  marred  vis- 
age"  and  cast-out  name,  thought  it  not 
unworthy  of  Him  to  come  down  to  this 
world  to  suffer,  ^  bleed,  and  to  die ;  and 


that  it  would  be  unwartby  of  Him  to 
oome  again  to  poseess  and  to  Ucss  it— 
reigning  in  glory,  when  He  shall  hare 
^  put  all  His  enemies  under  His  feet?" 

True  it  is,  a  death-like  torpor  and  in- 
sensibility seem  to  rest  upon  the  bmasa 
soul  generally  as  to  this  solemn  matter, 
and  all  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty  to 
make  little  or  no  impression.    In  prirats 
life,  tear  chases  tear,  death  succeeds  to 
death,  and  year  closes  upon  year ;  yet  no 
man  learns  wisdom  but  the  Lord's  fev 
and  secret  ones,  who  look  and  cry  to 
Him,  and  whom  He  deigns  to  enlighten, 
to  heal,  and  to  prepare.    In  public  life, 
again,  the  generation  of  man  that  now  ii 
has  lived,  and  is  living,  through  a  series 
of  events,  which  have  greatly  changed, 
and  threaten  still  more  extensively  and 
fearfully  to  change  the  aspects  and  re- 
lations of  the  civilized  world.    Most  di«- 
tinct  intimations  of  these  as  to  fall  oat 
about  *'  the  time  of  the  end,"  were  em- 
bodied beforehand  in  prophecy,  and  hire 
been  understood  and  testified  of  by  the 
open-eyed,  the  inquiring,  and  the  wiie; 
and  yet  how  few  have  listened  and  takes 
warning  I     But  did  not  our  Saviour,  I 
ask,  blame  the  Jews  of  His  own  dsy  for 
not  ^  discerning  the  signs  of  that  time?" 
Here  is  the  censure  of  those  who  neglect 
this  great  subject  Were  not  the  besconi 
or  signs,  forewarning  of  the  destractioa 
of  Jerusalem,  signals  to  the  Christians  to 
t,e»^    Here  is  our  warrant  and  sanctioa 
to  call  you  to  attend  to  this  subject 
And  was  it  not  from  Daniel's  (a  lonely 
captive  of  Judah)  study  of  Jeremiah'i 
prophecies,  now  above  2480  years  sgo, 
that  he  was  led  to  understand  the  events 
of  hie  o¥m  time  f  Nay,  in  the  remarkable 
predictions  with  which  himself  was  hon- 
oured, as  his  reward,  and  in  which  ex- 
press numbers  and  dates  even  are  given, 
and  surely  not  given  in  vain,  is  it  not 
said,  that  while  they  should  be  shut  up 
"tiU  the  time  of  the  end,"  the  vision 
would  then  be  opened,  just  when  the 
**  mysterjr  of  God"  was  about  to  be  finished  ? 
Believing,  then,  that  the  crisis  is  now 
nearly  arrived, — that  the  late  upbreak  of 
the  season  of  comparative  repose  in  the 
world,  while  of  increased  divisions  and 
commotions  in  the  churches  —  **  judg- 
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tnent  beginning  at  the  house  of  God,**— 
foretbews  the  speedy  setting  in  of  those 
hitherto  unexampled  jadgments,  in  which 
the  Almighty  will  visiti  and,  in  the  end, 
oTerthrow  erery  antichristian  powe^, — 
during  the  progress,  and  through  the 
operation  of  which,  He  will  conrert  and 
restore  the  Jews — gathering  first  out,  and 
protecting  from  their  scourge,  the  perse- 
cuted and  purified  ones  of  His  Gentile 
Church ; — with  these  impressions  as  so- 
lemnly and  deeply  fixed  in  my  mind  as 
any  one  truth  of  all  this  blessed  book,  I 
hare  felt  it  an  especial  duty,  with  the 
ominous  opening  of  another  year  of  graces 
to  seek,  in  God's  strength,  to  rouse  your 
attention,  roy  people,  to  the  subject. 

*"  Behold,"  says  Christ,  *'  I  come  as  a 
**  thi^f:*  Connected  with  this  declara- 
tion»  a  statement  of  the  Saviour's  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  (zviii.  8,  second 
clause,)  ia  fitted  to  be  very  alarming. 
That  queation  or  implied  doubt,  you 
observe,  cannot  hare  reference  to  faith  in 
the>irs£  advent — to  a  certain  understand- 
ing of,  and  rest  in  the  work  then  done. 
It  must,  aa  will  be  manifest  from  ezamin- 
iog  the  context,  have  reference  to  His 
teamd  coming — to  faith  in  the  reality  and 
manner  of  t<;— faith  in  what  are  to  be  the 
results  of  tt,— belief  of  which,  expectation 
of  which,  in  its  true  Scriptural  sense,  and 
consequent  looking,  watching,  longing  for 
it,  are  still,  or  were  till  very  lately,  very 
much  gone  out  of  the  world.  Tes ;  even 
of  the  generality  of  more  impressed 
Christians,  it  may  be  said,  that  they  do 
understand  and  feel  what  is  meant  when 
''  salvation  by  faidC*  is  spoken  of;  but 
as  to  the  equally  important  Scriptural 
truth,  salvation  by  hope,  ("  we  are  saved 
by  hope,")  t.  «.,  we  are  delivered  from 
being  entangled  and  overborne  in  a  pre- 
sent evil  world,— by  a  fixed,  and  calm, 
and,  at  times,  even  yearning  expectation 
of  the  things  to  be  revealed  and  realized 
at  tbe  coming  of  Christ,  and  His  taking 
possession  of  the  kingdom,— i<  is  a  matter 
of  most  indefinite  apprehension,  if  not  of 
positive  unbelief.  And  hence  it  is  that 
so  few  know.  In  the  midst  of  the  iniquity 
and  the  sorrow,  to  be  sustiuned  and  re- 
joice in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  coming  kingdom. 


Still,  as  to  any  essential  point  of  the 
truth,  tbe  living  and  faithful  God  has 
never  left  himself  altogether  "  without  a 
witness."  We  believe,  from  the  intima- 
tions of  Scripture,  Qi  is  the  great  burden 
of  all  the  prophets,)  that  the  state  of  the 
world  generally,  and  of  the  Church  par- 
ticularly, as  it  shall  be  before  the  aecand 
coming  of  Christ,  was  most  correctly 
parallelled  by  what  was  the  state  of  both 
before  His  firMt  coming. — Than  at  that 
period,  when  God  had  folly  proved  what 
the  <' world  by  its  wisdom"  could  do, 
and  when  by  it,  or  notwithstanding  of 
it,  it  ^'kMw  not  6o</."— Than  at  that 
period,  the  world,  as  a  world,  and  tbe 
Jewish  Church,  as  a  Church,  had  never 
stood  higher  in  their  own  estimation. 
The  world  was  divided  into  its  sects  and 
philosophies,  contending  about  questions 
— ah!  how  short  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  I  The  Church  was  separated  mainly 
into  its  two  great  divisions — its  Saddu- 
cees  and  Pharisees,— the  first  believing 
neither  *'in  spirit"  (as  distinct  from 
matter)  ''nor  in  a  resurrection,"— the 
second  retaining,  indeed,  "the  form  of 
sound  words,"  so  often  contended  for  and 
clung  to  when  the  substance  has  depart- 
ed, and  very  zealous  for  observances; 
but  having  lost  sight  of  much  of  the 
truth  and  spirit,  which  the  letter  of  the 
word  should  be  felt  ever  to  embody  aa 
Kftii  and  resting  in  these  observances, 
without  passing  on  through  them  to 
that  God  who  is  thus  by  tbe  faithful  to 
be  ever  sought  and  found.  But  there 
was  also  a  third  class,  inconsiderable  in 
point  of  numbers, — an  overlooked,  or,  if 
recognized,  a  despised  and  scouted  class 
—(*<  among  the  faithless  only  faithful 
found,") — a  specimen  of  which  we  have 
in  t&e  •*  Simeont"  and  the  ''Annas,'*  who 
''looked  for  the  consolation  of  Israel," 
"  serving  God  in  fiutings  and  prayers  day 
and  night"— and  a  more  general  descrip- 
tion of  which  we  have  brought  before  us 
in  the  very  beautiful  parable  of  the  Phar- 
isee and  Publican,  which,  not,  I  appre- 
hend, without  a  significant  intention  on 
the  Saviour's  part,  succeeds  the  question 
I  have  quoted  from  St.  Luke,— a  class 
(oht  were  we  but  all  such!)  who  came 
op  from  their  dwellings  to  worship,  not 
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pleading,  on  the  strength  of  what  they 
were,  or  only  taid  they  were,  (tboogli 
you  find  God  ii  m  natM  **  thanked*  for 
it,)  hut  simply  in  realised  personal  weak- 
ness and  conscioos  personal  goilt-^^atiU 
laying  hold  of  Bit  strength,  to  wfaom 
looking  they  had  learned  to  look  away 
fh>m  themselves  altogether-^io   ''went 
down  to  their  homes  jostiiled,  and  not 
the  other."  Yes,  the  Lord  ever  *'  knoweth 
them  that  are  His  *    Though  «'  the  high 
and  holy  One  that  inhahtteth  eternity," 
«*  He  dtodltitr  with  snoh— He  revealeth 
himself  to  such— **  filling  the  poor  with 
His  goodness,  the  rich  Hesendeth  empty 
away "    Saoh,  I  repeat,  were  Zaeharias 
and  Elizabeth,  and    aged  Simeon   and 
faithful  Anna;   the   former   of  whom, 
taking  np  the  "  holy  cjiild**  Jeens,  Messed 
God,  and  spake  of  Him  as  **set  fbr  the 
rise  and  fall  of  many  in  Israel,"— f.  t^ 
for  a  stone  of  offence  to  the  false-hearted, 
as  well  as  a  corner-stone  of  firm  trust  to 
the  true;— while  the  latter,  Anna,  ^gare 
thanks  likewise  to  the  Lord,  and  spake 
of   Him  to   all   those  who  looked   fur 
redemption  in  Jerusalem."    Though  it 
must  be  admitted,  then,  that  wfiat  Isaiah 
or  any  of  the  holy  pn^hets  spake,  thof 
saw  hut  obscurely ;  yet  the  fact  brought 
out  IS,  that  before  the  first  coming  there 
were  those  who,  ere  He  came,  at  the  era 
of  His  birth,  were  **  looking  for  the  oon* 
eolation  of  Israel."    Now,  in  all  these 
particulars,  from  that  period  till  this,  the 
world  and  the  Church  hare  nerer  ex- 
hibited so  perfect  a  parallel,   Theadvanoe 
and  Improvement  of  the  world,  in  every- 
thing the  worid  values  and   lives  for, 
is  spoken  and  written  o(  till  our  ean 
are  deafened  wi^  hearing,  and  out  eyes 
pained  with  reading  of  it  "'But,  oh  I  what 
a  miserable  lying  to  one's  self— wliat  a 
poor,  half-conscious  cheating  of  a  man's 
own  soul,  is  the  self-gratulation  and  self- 
eulogy  of  these  men !    Are  th^  raiesd 
above  sense,  and  self,  and  littleness  the 
more  ?    Do  they  worship  the  more  ?    Do 
they  sin  the  less?    Do  they  dread  the 
more   to   take  God*s  name  in  vain?" 
The  Church   again,  even  the  Protest- 
ant Cliurch,— and,  to  take  at  once  the 
most   favourable  view,  the  evangelical 
portion  of  these  churches,  as  they  alftot 


to  be   called,— is    oanceived    to  have 
attuned  a  most  unprecedented  state  of 
vitality  and  eifectiTeness— that,  as  ito 
labours  are  manifold  and  its  bustle  ex- 
treipe,  and  all  very  jmbHc^  so  are  iu  fruits 
glorioas-^tliat  "many  grsat,  and  many 
noble,  and  many  wise  have  been  called''-- 
and  that  '*  kings  and  queens  are  beoome 
nursing  fathers  and  nursing  mothers." 
Now,  we  are  thankfid  for  any  measure  of 
revival  and  preparatien-^deeply  thaakfuL 
But  we  feel  much,  notwithstanding,  with 
those  but  little  known,  or^  if  known,  bat 
little  heeded  in  genenl^  who  cannot  see 
that  all  is  so  greatly  well-— who  cannot 
join  in  the  cty ,  '*  Peaces  peaee^"  when  they 
meet  with  so  little  ''peace  in  belieriiig" 
—but  who,  while  the  other  *'  virgins,"  as 
to  the  importance  and  nearness  of  this 
coming  of  the  Lord,  are  aa  '*  asleep," 
have  been  awakened  up,  (oh  I  were  it 
never  to  sleep  again })  while  the  ciy  is 
made :  **  Behold  the  bridegroom  cometh!" 
—awakened  up  hito  intenseefc  sympathy 
with  ''the   souls    beneath   the   altar," 
(Rev.  vi.  10,}  even  those  "  who  were 
slain  fbr  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus,"  and  who  cry :  "  How 
long.  Lord,  holy  and  true,  doat  thou  not 
avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on 
the  earth  >"     And  the  answer  is  very 
striking }  for  ''it  was  said  iioto  them, 
that  they  should  rest  yet  for  a  little  sear 
son,  till  their  fellow-servanta,  end  their 
brethren,  that  should  be  killed  aa  they 
were,  should   be  fnlfllled."      And  who 
trembles  not  to  think  how  soon  new  thii 
OMy  be  ?     Oh !  let   US   fear*    lest  we 
should  be  of  the  number  of  thoee  to  whom 
it  was  said  in  similar  circuuietaiiees: 
"  Behold,  ye  despisers,  and  woodev  and 
perish ;  for  I  work  a  work  in  your  day» 
a  work  which  ye  shall  in  aowiae  believe, 
though  a  man    deolare   It   unto  jon." 
Tes,  the  last  prophecies   of   the  cycle, 
given  by  a  God  of  ftdthfiilnesa  end  men^ 
to  His  Churoli^  are  fhst  fulflUing — **  the 
Euphrates  is  about  to  be  dried  np^  that 
the  way  of  the  kings  of  the  esut  mai^  he 
prepared,"  (Bev.  xvL  12>-4he  JTev^  that 
standmg,  growing  miracle,  ere  hekviag 
to  be  free,  and  to  he  biuided  egidn  to- 
gether, and  to  wax  into  a  ttishtj  people 
—in  the  rtry  oentro  of  the  **  holy  eUy" 
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Dov  iUodt  a  ChriAtian  chnicby  and  pre- 
tides  a  GkriiUan  bishop— the  head  of 
the  Piptl— who  had  himielf  theva  feat- 
aret  flm  of  passing  into  the  last— the  in- 
fidel Antichrist— bat  lately  lay  dethroned, 
sod  DOW  holds  his  seat  by  sufferance  of 
aOuthless  and  blood-stained  usurper— 
i^e»io  the  very  boeoiD  of  Papal  Rome»  in 
the  stfseU  of  the  chief  citiee  of  infidel 
^0?^  (apostate  Christendom,)  in  de- 
fault of  any  note  from  those  whose  '*lips 
ibosld  keep  knowledge,"  God,  "  out  of 
the  moBtba  of  rery  bahea  and  aockliogs 
boidaiiriiig  His  praise!"  For  thtte  the 
erf  is  gone  forth :  «*  The  kingdom,  the 
reign  of  heaven,  is  at  hand  I"  And  there  is 
sn  awe  on  men's  spirits,  "  their  hearts 
luiisg  them  for  fear,  in  looking  for  the 
thnga  that  are  coning  on  the  earth ;" 
while  there  is  prayer  and  much  wrest- 
ling of  spirit  among  the  Lord's  secret  and 
iaithfal  ones.  *"  Why,  O  why  !  tarry  the 
wheds  or  His  chariot  ?**--<*  Tet  a  Uttle 
while,  and  He  that  ooofieth  is  coming, 
will  come,  and  will  not  tarzy !"  And  the 
iisoes  are  very  awfuL  Bead  them : 
Rev.  vi.  18,  to  the  end. 

Kow,  all  this  meeting  of  history  and 
prophcey,  I  am  aware,  is  disallowed  and 
scooted  by  many,  who  would   fain  it 
were  all  ignored.    But  what  although? 
Was  it  ewer — will  it  ever  be  otherwise, 
think  yoQ,  generally?     Why,  we  have 
the  wery  type  of  all  this,  by  our  I«ord's 
own  teaching,  in  what  took  place  at  tlte 
Aood,  (Matth.  zxiT.  37.)    All  the  preach- 
ing of  Koah  was  in  rain,  till  the  judg- 
ments actually  ecmmtnceiL    The  torrents 
of  the  skiee,  the  waters  of  the  broken-np 
abyss,  the  tides  of  the  unbridled  ocean, 
Qoited  their   ibarfhl   strength^  and  l^ 
fspidly  progressiwe  ravages,  marking  out. 
a  riaitatioa  all  unlike  the  desolationa  of 
other  years,  the  avenging  ana  was  held 
forth,  till  the  last  monntaina  were  cover- 
ed, the   last  drowning  wfetches   sub* 
mergedt  i^id  off  save  those  Ui  the  ark 
pttiakedt   So,  said  Christ, ''shall also  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  he  I"    Oh ! 
that  any  human  being  hearing  me->oecu* 
pied  bat  with  <he  poor  details  of  time 
and  earthy  hugging  iiimself  in  the  snug 
and  lov«d  continuance  of  thinga  as  thcgr 
are— woold  listen  to  the  warning  vnioe, 


and  remember  the  Saviour,  of  whose 
speedy  appearing  as  Judge,  it  speaks, 
ere  it  be  Coe  late.  **  Painful  it  is  to  think 
of  a  ruin  which  no  human  skill  can 
avert — of  a  degradation  which  no  art  of 
man  can  recall— of  a  waste,  the  wasted 
*day  of  grace,'  which  no  afterthought 
can  redeem !"  Bead  such  solemn  Scrip- 
tures as  Isaiah  zxziv.,  zzzv.  Bemem- 
bering  always,  that  prophetic  warnings 
as  to  the  future,  rightly  used,  become 
sanctuaries  of  safety ;  as  was  experienced 
by  the  faithful  fX  the  time  of  the  Deluge, 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
and  at  the  destnietion  of  Jerusalem. 

Think  it  not  in  vain,  then,  in  conclu- 
sion, 0  my  people  I  that  the  attention  of 
so  many  of  God's  servants  (for  they  are 
multiplyhsg  daibf)  has  been  turned  to  this 
subject.  **  It  is  not  for  disappointment," 
as  has  been  finely  said,  and  said  in  much 
faith, — *Mt  is  not  for  disappointment  that 
all  of  a  sudden,  in  so  many  places,  He 
has  made  His  Church  to  break  the  omin- 
ous alienee,  and  speak  of '  Hia  appearing,* 
It  is  not  for  nought— nor  is  it  for  disap- 
pointment, that,  to  the  patient  searchers 
of,  and  meek  tremblers  at  His  word,  He 
has  opened  in  part  His  prophecies,  and* 
given  to  speak  of  His  kingdom.  It  is  not 
for  nought,  nor  is  it  for  disappohitment, 
that,  coincident  with  this,  He  has  opened 
to  some  of  ua,  in  a//  churches,  the  ancient 
liberty  oi  prsachlng,  and  the  calling 
upon  His  children  no  longer  to  doubt, 
as  if  that  were  humility;  but  to  assure 
their  hearts,  and  rejoice  before  Him ;  for 
oonfldoioe  in  another,  even  in  Qod,  that 
ts  humility.  The  Lord  is  teaching  unto 
His  people  "  the  fnmdatkmM  of  Zion ;" 
that  when  the  shock  cometh,  they  may 
know  where  their  feet  do  rest  The 
shook,  doubtless,  will  come»  and  try  the 
faith  of  us  all.  Oh  I  that,  in  conclusion, 
I  might  speak  of  you  all,  as  Paul  wrote 
to  the  Thessalonians,  (1  Thess.  L  1,  to 
end.)  "The  Lord  direct  your  hearts 
into  the  bve  of  God,  and  into  the  patient 
waitisqr  for  Christ!"    Amen.       W.  W. 

[While  Tcry  gUd  to  be  the  meeni  of  commoai. 
eating  to  our  reeden  the  thoughts  of  our  much  . 
esteemed  contributor  W.  W.,  on  the  millennial 
reign  of  Christ,  we  owe  it  to  ourtelTea  to  lay, 
that  we  do  not  agree  with  all  hia  Tiewaupon  this 
dlaputed  poiBt^fd.  C.  JIT.] 
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ARCHBISHOP  WHATELY  UPON  THB  CONSTITUTION  OF  THB 
PRIMITIVE  CHURCH. 


A  BiBHOF,  in  the  primitive  ages,  was 
the  chief  minister  of  a  particular  church, 
and  had  no  ecclesiastical  superior  on 
earth ;  and  it  was  even  held  then  as  an 
undisputed  maxim,  that  there  could  not 
he  in  any  one  church  more  than  one 
hishop.  And  a  bishop  in  these  times  was 
not  the  sole  spiritual  governor  of  the  dio- 
cese over  which  he  was  placed;  but  he 
presided  over  a  council  of  elders,  who,  in 
concert  with  him,  managed  the  affairs  of 
the  diocese.  But  with  us,  you  know,  a 
church  is  composed  of  many  bishopricks ; 
and  over  bishops  are  set  archbishops; 
and  over  them  again,  in  some  countries, 
patriarchs.  And  within  a  particular  dio- 
cese the  bishop  is  the  sole  governor ;  nor 
need  he  consult  the  presbyters  in  the 
management  of  church  affairs  unless  he 
choose.  A  deacon,  again,  in  early  times, 
was  an  officer  who  had  charge  of  the 
church-money,  and  who  was  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  dispensing  it  to  the  poor. 
But  with  us,  you  know,  those  parts  of 
what  was  the  deacon's  office  are  generally 
devolved  upon  others.  Though  the  old 
names,  therefore,  are  still  retained,  yet 
our  bishops  and  deacons  differ  in  many 
respects  from  the  bishops  and  deacons  of 
the  primitive  ages.  Now  we  are  not  say- 
ing that  such  changes  as  these  may  not 
have  been  advisable,  or  unavoidable, 
under  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
Church.  We  are  only  saying  that  such 
changes  have  undeniably  taJcen  place. 
And,  therefore,  when  men  come  to  see 
that  the  very  persons  who  contend  that 
the  primitive  institutions  were  unalter- 
ably bound  upon  the  Church  as  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  do  themselves  main- 
tain watitutumM  very  different,  and  very 
different^  by  their  own  confusion,  from  the 
primitive,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
they  will  soon  begin  to  doubt  entirely 
the  trustworthiness  of  such  teachers. 
And  when  men  have  been  taught  that 
institutions  necessary  to  salvation  were 
left  to  be  handed  down  by  tradition, 
because  these  might  be  safely  preserved 
in  their  integrity  by  such  a  conveyance, 
and  afterwards  come  to  learn  that  those 
institutions  were  in  fact  greatly  altered 
fh>m  their  original  form,  they  will  begin 
to  suspect  that  the  whole  doctrine  of 
supernatural  grace  is  nothing  better  than 
a  "  cunningly  devised  fable."  For  our 
part,  we  are  convinced  that  the  whole 
foundation  of  this  system  is  unstable,  and 
that  God  has  not  thus  made  His  Church 
dependent  for  salvation  upon  such  an 


insecure  guarantee.  We  can  find  no  on- 
alterable  model  of  government  drawn  for 
the  Christian  Church  in  Scripture  ai 
there  was  for  the  Jewish.  And  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  that,  ih>m  the  analogy  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  a  strong  presumptioo 
may  be  drawn  against  supposing  that  a 
minute  ritual  and  unalterable  frame  of 
government  was  intended  to  be  imposed 
on  us,  and  yet  left  to  be  handed  dowa 
by  tradition.  In  the  case  of  the  Jews, 
the  experiment  (so  to  speak)  was  tried,  of 
a  fixed  and  minute  model  unalterably 
bound  upon  tlie  people ;  and  thert,  anx- 
ious precaution  for  preserving  that  model 
from  being  defaced,  was  taken  by  an 
exact  delineation  of  it  in  the  written  law. 
Yet,  after  all,  we  find  that  it  was  over- 
laid by  a  mass  of  human  traditiona, 
encroaching  upon  the  remains  of  liberty 
which  God  bad  left  His  Church,  diafigor- 
ing  His  plainest  institutions,  and  yet 
claiming  an  origin  equally  divine  with 
that  written  Word  of  God  which  thej 
impiously  **  made  of  nond  effect."  In  tbe 
written  Word  of  the  New  Testament,  on 
the  contrary,  a  different  course  was  taken. 
There  no  rules  are  given,  except  the 
general  ones  which  direct  that  **  ix  shall 
be  done  decently  and  in  order ;"  a  method 
which,  while  it  gives  the  constitutions  of 
the  Church  all  the  lawful  force  they  realty 
need,  as  acts  of  legitimate  authority, 
having  the  i>eace  and  order  of  the  society 
for  their  object,  seems  intended  ta  shirt 
out  all  attempta  at  investing  them  with 
a  higher  character,  as  unalterable  dirine 
institutions.  In  ritual,  as  well  as  in 
moral  matters,  the  design  of  the  Qospel 
seems  not  so  much  to  give  the  Qiurch 
minute  external  directions,  as  to  infiiae  s 
spirit  and  form  a  character  which  ahsU 
enable  men  to  govern  themselves." 
Cautions  for  the  Times^  p.  265. 

Mr.  Alford,  the  learned  vicar  of  Wymes- 
wood,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity,  in  hii 
second  volume  of  the  Greek  Testameot 
lately  pubUsbed,  (1852,)  with  tbe  ablest 
critical  notes  which  we  as  yet  pos- 
sess, has  the  candour  to  confess,  (in  hii 
remarks  upon  Acta  zL  30,)  that  tbe 
*^  presbyters  were  the  overseers  or  prestd- 
ents  of  the  congregation,— an  offloe  bor- 
rowed from  the  synagogues,  and  estab- 
lished by  the  apostles  in  the  churches 
generally.  They  are,  in  the  New  TeMts- 
ment,  identical  with  the  ipisoe^xn  (blabops } 
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The  title  episeopos,  m  applied  to  one  per- 
son raperior  to  the  preM^tenri,  and  answer^ 
ing  to  OUT  *  bishop,'  appears  to  have  been 
vnfKnowjK  IV  APOSTOLIC  TiKas.'  Yet,  in 
spite  of  the  kind  of  testimony  furnished  by 
such  extracts  as  the  abore,  which  might 
be  multiplied  to  moj  extent,  the  High 
Church  Episcopalian  has  the  effrontery 
to  assert,  that  '*  there  can  be  no  Church 
where  there  it  no  bishop  T'— and  that. 


consequently,  Presbyterians  are  out  of 
the  communion  of  the  Church, — ^to  whose 
members  alone  Clod  has  promised  salra- 
tion! 

How  thankful  we  should  all  be  that 
our  peace  and  salration  depend  neither 
upon  bishops  or  presbyters ;  but  on  the 
loTittg  and  ever-present  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  our  sodli,  Jesus  Christ  1 


Not{(e0  of  ISoofift* 


Menunr  ofD.  MmOand  Makgill  CriehUm, 
of  NeAer  RatJkeUour,  By  the  Rby.  J. 
W.  Tatlox,  Free  Church,  Flisk  and 
Criech.  Edinbuigh:  Johnstone  and 
Hunter. 

This  ia  the  memoir  of  a  man  who^ 
we  heartily  believe,  had  the  true  found- 
ation of  the  Christian  life  laid  in  his 
soul,  and  who  built  thereon  some  pre- 
cious things  ;  6\it  also  much  wood,  hay,  and 
stubble, — which  were  kept  in  a  constant 
blaxe  by  an  excitable  temperament  and 
a  fiery  zeal  for  whichever  cause  he  identi- 
fied himself  with.  What  call  Mr.  Taylor 
of  Flisk  has  had  to  write  this  long  Bio- 
graphy, we  do  not  know,  and  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  It  may  have  been 
to  perpetuate,  for  bosom  friends,  traiu  of 
a  well-marked,  and,  in  many  respects, 
an  attractive  character ;  or  from  personal 
sympathy  with  what  he— the  subject  of 
the  memoir— was  as  a  Christian;  or, 
rather,  judging  from  the  tone  of  the 
book,  fnm  sympathy  with  his  less  pleas- 
wg  public  life  as  a  zealous,  fussy,  fi^ 
platform  agitator, — first  for  the  Establish- 
ment when  in  it,  and  then  against  it  when 
out  of  it.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
whom  we  know  nothing,  or  even  ever 
heard,  until  we  saw  his  name  on  the  title- 
page  of  this  work,  has  coolly  written  things 
about  *' Moderates'*  which  are  a  shame 
to  any  one,  above  all,  an  educated  minis- 
ter, who  claims  to  be  heard  in  public,  or 
to  be  recognized  in  private,  as  a  man 
possessing  good  sense,  candour,  or  Christ- 
ian principle.  How  he  could  gaze  upon 
the  face  of  the  dead,  and  utter  such  Phari- 
saical cant  about  the  living,  is  beyond 
our  conception !  But  there  are  some  men 
who  seem  to  measure  the  depth  of  their 
Christian  convictions  by  the  depth  of 
their  polemical  hate;  and  to  imagine 
themselves  meek,  humble- minded  '* Evan- 
gelicals,'' as  they  give  unbridled  license 


to  their  pens  or  tongues  against  **  Moder- 
ates ;"  and  to  be  persecuted  witnesses  for 
the  headship  of  Christ  over  themselves,  in 
exact  proportion  as,  with  the  air  of  proud 
popes,  they  triumphantly  deny  His  head- 
ship over  others.  When  is  this  shocking 
unrighteousness  to  Cease?  The  spirit 
manifested  in  such  volumes  as  the  one 
before  us,  seems  designed  to  continue  it 
in  all  its  rancour,  and  to  attempt,  from 
the  ashes  of  extinguished  fires,  to  sow 
thorns  to  cut  and  lacerate  the  feet  of  all 
who  refuse  to  follow  in  the  steps,  or  to 
imbibe  the  spirit  and  opinions  of  the  dead, 
though  witling  to  imitate  his  better  nature, 
which  survives  for  evermore.  We  recom- 
mend Mr.  Taylor,  before  he  again  vilifies 
a  whole  church,  to  make  himself  a  little 
more  acquainted  with  some  '*  Moderates  " 
among  the  living,  and  to  look  at  them 
with  the  same  charitable  eye  as  he  does 
while  defending  the  character,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  many  excellencies  of  one — 
who  was  a  good  man  but  an  immoderate — 
among  the  dead. 


The  ChrittioH  Cyclopcedia,  ^e.  By  Rby. 
Jambs  Gardkbb,  M.D.,  A.M.  Part  I. 
pp.  64.  Edinbuigh:  Johnstone  and 
Hunter. 

In  the  prospectus  of  this  work  it  is 
frankly  confessed,  that  "the  compiler 
has  fkeely  availed  himself  of  all  avail- 
able sources  of  information."  We  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  this  liberty  may 
have  been  taken  with  other  publications 
similar  to  the  **  Cyclopedia  of  Religious 
Knowledge,"  published  more  than  a  dozen 
years  ago  in  Massachusetts ;  but  the  com- 
piler has,  unquestionably,  **  freely  availed 
himself  of  this  source  of  information. 
In  the  first  thirty-two  psges—one-half  of 
part  first— which  is  all  we  have  had  time 
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to  look  At,  the  ibllowiag  articles,  for  in- 
Btanoe:— "  Abomloation,"  "*  AbomioAtion 
of  DesoUtion,"  "  Abo«nd,"  "  Abyssin- 
ian Church,"  "Adam,"  "Add,"  "Ad- 
der," "  Adoption,"  "  Adultery,  —  mak- 
ing twenty  columns  of  the  tydopctdicu, 
or  ten  pages  out  of  the  thirty-two, — 
are  all  oopied,'  word  for  word,  out  of  the 
American  pablication  I  Other  articles  in 


the  same  space  are  bom  of  the  same 
parent.  In  short,  the  work,  in  so  frras 
the  first  part  is  a  speeimeo  of  the  fifkeea 
yet  to  be  published,  is  barefaced,  nnmiti- 
gated  whcltsaiepf under;  and  how  it  should 
have  '*  cost  the  compiler  many  years  of 
carefbl  study  and  laborious  research,"  we 
leare  our  readers  to  coqjectQre. 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOB. 


At  the  close  of  a  fifth,  and  before  begin- 
ning A  sixth  volume  of  this  Magaziney  I 
cannot  help  expressing  to  its  subscribers 
And  readers,  how  greatly  encouraged  I 
bare  been  by  the  support  which  I  have 
received,  while  attempting,  in  the  midst 
of  mAny  labours,  to  edit  a  cheap,  and,  I 
hope,  in  some  respects,  a  useful  period- 
ical in  connexion  with  the  Churoh  of 
Scotland.  I  am  very  sensible  of  its  de- 
fects when  compared  with  many  similar 
publications.  It  makes  no  pretensions 
to  literary  merit.  It  has  nothing  very 
*'  exciting"  in  iu  pages.  It  cannot  afibrd 
to  pay  a  staff  of  contributors.  But, 
nevertheless^  by  the  assistance  of  kind 
friends  who  write  for  it ;  and  kind  friends 
who  subscribe  to  it ;  and,  I  hope  I  may 
add  without  presumption,  by  God's 
blessing  upon  its  endeavours  to  do  good, 
the  Magazine  keeps  sfloat,  and  pursues 
its  q.ulet  and  noiseless  course. 

I  am  resolved  to  devote  more  time 
and  labour  to  it,  so  as  to  turn  the 
talent  of  addressing  thousands  monthly 
to  the  best  possible  account  While  1 
hope  to  be  supported  "  this  year  Also," 
by  old  reAders  And  subscribers,  I  would 
esteem  it  en  nnspeakAble  fevour  if 
Any  one,  however  poor  or  unknown, 
would  sometimes  remember  to  prey  s»i- 
eereljfy  thAt  I  And  every  writer  in  these 
peges  mey  be  Able,  month  After  month, 
to  help  our  readers  to  know  end  do  the 


will  of  God.  In  how  meny  WAys  may 
such  A  prAyer  be  Answered ! 

I  heertUy  And  thAnkiiilly  Acknowledge 
the  generous  end  eAcieBt  ASsistAoce 
which  I  hAve  received  ftom  contributors. 

There  ere  many  throughout  the  coun- 
try, I  doubt  not,  who  are  both  able  and 
willing  to  give  me  a  •*  lift  "  with  their 
pen  as  well  as  with  their  purse.  If;  there- 
fore, what  I  now  write  should  meet  the 
eye  of  any  one  who  has  some  truth  which 
he  would  like  to  utter  for  the  good  of 
souls ;  or  who  possesses  any  fAct  which 
he  thinks  it  would  be  in  Any  way  profit- 
Able  to  communicate ;  or  who  baa  read, 
with  benefit  to  himself,  any  passage  6om 
A  book  of  prose  or  poetry,  whick  be 
would  like  others  to  know ;— let  such  an 
one  kindly  drop  me  a  note,  stating  what 
he  has  to  give,  and  I  shall  either  receive 
it  with  gratitude  because  suitable  for  mj 
pages,  or  refose  it  with  gratitude  beoauae 
offered  for  their  use.  But  let  it  not  be 
sent  without  this  brief  diplomatic  in- 
tercourse beforehend,  as  unneceesAzy 
trouble  mAy  be  thereby  enteiled  upon 
both  pATties. 

I  once  more  advertise,  that  tto  **  Original 
Poetry"  need  be  sent  until  sent  for. 

Finally,  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  any 
suggestions  as  to  how  the  MagoMmm  may 
be  improved,  especially  if  those  giving 
me  advice  will  help  me  to  follow  it^if  it 
is  good. 


»ATOM  Airo  siToata,  ratnras,  iDiiisimsA. 
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By  the  Rbt.  David  Runcimah,  D.D^  Minister  of  St.  Andrew^a  Churob,  Gl«sgow. 


'  The  liberal  deTUeth  liberal  things ;  and  by  liberal  things  ihall  he  ttaad/'— Iiazab  xzxii.  8.. 


Thb  liberal  man  is  one  who  is  generous 
and  benevolent  in  his  feelings— a  man  of 
large  Tiewra  and  pabUc  spirit-~one  far 
above  covetousness  and  self-seeking — 
everdesiroQs  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
his  country,  and  the  best  interests  of  his 
fellow  men. 

There  is  a  certain  kind  of  liberality 
which  may  be  considered  natural  and  con- 
stitutional. Some  there  are  who^  from 
their  earliest  days,  CTince  a  benevolent 
and  generous  disposition.  They  are 
easily  interested  in  the  happiness  of 
others— readily  relieve  distress — are  ever 
disposed  to  rejoice  wi^  them  that  rejoice, 
and  weep  with  them  that  weep.  Others 
are  naturally  the  reverse  of  all  .this— in- 
eensible  alike  to  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
their  fellowmen — wrapt  up  wholly  in 
themselves,  and  utterly  careless  about  the 
cries  of  suffering  humanity.  This  divers- 
ity may  be  seen  among  children,  even 
members  of  the  same  family.  One  child 
seems  naturally  amiable,  aff<;ctionate, 
c:vcr  solicitous  about  the  happiness  of 
Ills  little  brotherhood,  willing  to  part 
with  his  all,  and  to  make  any  sacrifice 
i.-v  . 


in  order  that  peace,  and  love,  and  har- 
mony, may  prevail  in  the  domestic  cirde. 
Another  is  zmturally  selfish,  tenacious  of 
his  own,  covetous  of  his  brother's,  grasp- 
ing, heartless,  mean. 

There  is  every  reason  to  think,  that  the 
liberal  man  spoken  of  in  the  text  is  one 
whose  liberality  is  not  merely  a  constitu- 
tional benevolence,  but  one  who  has  been 
enlightened,  and  softened,  and  mellowed 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Divine  grace  has 
expanded  and  sanctified  his  sentiments 
and  affections.  While  he  has  been  brought 
to  love  Jehovah,  he  has  been  taught  by 
the  same  heavenly  power  to  look  with 
Christian  affection  on  the  great  family  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  And  he  has,  by 
Qod's  grace,  been  raised  to  that  state  of 
high  exaltation,  feeling  it  his  privilege 
to  pity  and  relieve  the  sorrows  and  pri- 
vations of  the  children  of  men. 

The  liberality  which  is  natural  will  be 
found  to  operate  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
in  promoUng  the  temporal  welfare  of  man- 
kind. It  will  be  found  busying  itself  in 
all  that  concerns  the  perishing  body  and 
the  present  world.    And  in  this  depart- 
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ment  of  philanthropy,  the  labours  of  such 
•re  often  entitled  to  highest  commenda- 
tion. But  such  rarely  evince  any  interest 
about  the  precious  undying  soul,  and  the 
eternity  towards  which  we  are  all  so 
rapidly  hastening. 

The  person  described  in  the  text,  we 
may  well  suppose,  is  indebted  to  a  higher 
source  than  himself  for  a  mind  so  en- 
lightened and  a  heart  so  enlarged.  As 
water  ^aimoi  rise  highw  than  the  foun- 
tain, so  man  cannot  in  himself  derelope 
'a  character  higher  than  he  has  inherited. 
There  are  some  feelings  of  natural  amia- 
bility which  hare  surrired  the  ruin  of  the 
fall.  These  may,  along  with  certain  ex- 
ternal causes,  form  a  character  in  which 
there  is  much  to  admire  and  love.  But 
just  as,  to  borrow  the  words  of  a  great 
writer,  "  all  the  complexional  varieties  of 
the  human  countenance,  from  exqdtstte 
beauty  to  rerolting  deformity,  haye  the 
one  unirersal  attribute  of  decay,  so,  amid 
all  the  varieties  of  human  character,  from 
the  most  lovely  to  the  most  hideous, 
there  is  a  heart  that  is  deceitfbl  above  all 
things  and  desperately  wicked." 

We  are  uniformly  taught  in  the  Word 
of  God  to  trace  all  that  is  really  good 
to  the  great  Fountain  of  light,  and 
purity,  and  truth.  Every  good  thought, 
and  feeling,  and  device,  and  purpose, 
and  plain,  that  were  ever  In  the  hu- 
man bosom,  were  put  there  by  God  him- 
self. All  that  is  sound  in  principle,  and 
holy  in  allbction,  and  beneficent  in  con- 
duct, we  are  taught  to  ascribe  to  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  God,^that  Spirit  who, 
out  of  the  formless  elements  of  chaos, 
brought  beauty  and  order ;  and  who,  out 
of  man's  fallen  and  depraved  nature,  can 
still  produce  a  character  of  highest  excel- 
lence. The  savage  and  relentless  perse- 
cutor He  can  change  into  the  devoted 
and  holy  apostle ;  the  cold  and  calculat- 
ing worldling  He  can  melt  into  the  gene- 
rous patriot  and  liberal  philanthropist. 
The  Spirit,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Word,  can  do  what  neither  education, 
nor  government,  nor  science,  nor  learning, 
can  accomplish.  He  ^an  bring  back  the 
soul  to  God  and  duty,  and  fill  it  at  once 
with  ardent  love  to  Jehovah,  and  un- 
quenchable ie«l  in  the  cause  of  bumftnity. 


And  there  is  not  one  of  all  the  real  bene- 
factors of  his  spedes-^one  who  looks  at 
man  in  all  the  breadth,  and  capacities, 
and  responsibilities  of  his  being,  and  who 
devises  and  labours  to  make  his  brother- 
man  high  in  principles  as  well  as  intel- 
ligence—high in  holiness  as  well  as  happi- 
ness, who  will  not  gratefully  and  cheer- 
fully g^ve  God  the  gloxy,  and  say :  ''By 
the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am.** 

It  was  needful  to  make  thia  prriimi- 
nary  statement  about  the  origiii  and 
Author  of  true  liberality,  because  there 
is  a  constant  tendency  in  the  world  to 
overlook  the  agency  of  God's  Spirit,  and 
to  put  to  the  credit  of  something  human 
— such  as  good  education,  or  good  ex- 
ample, or  sound  philosophy — what,  in 
reality,  is  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  And 
tliis  being  premised,  we  will  now  endea- 
vour, very  briefly,  to  illustrate  the  charac- 
ter and  safety  of  a  liberal  man. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  liberal 
man,  it  is  said,  he  devueth  hkerd  dtm^. 
It  is  not  said  that  he  doeA  liberal  things. 
This,  we  believe,  is  implied.  If  he  has 
the  means,  he  has  the  heart  and  the 
will  to  practice  large  and  wide  liber- 
ality. His  liberality  is  extended  over 
many;  and  comprehends  within  its  gen- 
erous bosom  not  all  who  §e^  but  all 
who  need  his  aid.  Without  being  tram- 
melled by  any  of  those  fbtters  whidi  so 
much  interfere  with  the  benevolenee  of 
many  of  the  best  of  men,  it  breaks  free 
ttom  such  restraints ;  and  if  his  bttt^ba- 
man  require  his  help^  his  ad^oe^  Ms 
countenance,  his  aid,  he  thinks  not  of 
his  country  or  his  church,  but  rcjolees  in 
doing  good  to  all  men  as  he  Ins  oppor- 
tunity. 

What  a  noble  position  that  man  oecu- 
pies  who,  with  princely  weaitb,  has  hoige- 
hearted  liberality,— who,  from  the  bosom 
of  his  wide  domain,  is  evdr  sending  Ibitii 
blessings  to  his  fellowmen, — ^whose  ample 
means  are  willingly  dispensed  in  dhnin- 
ishtng  poverty,  and  ignorance,  and  criBM^ 
and  in  promoting  the  cause  of  rdigion, 
and  virtue,  and  knowledge^  and  Imppi- 
ness !  We  envy  not  the  man  whose  w«M, 
though  boundless,  is  boarded*  up  a  i 
hei^.  We  envy  not  the  man  who  1 
his  fortune  on  himselfM>n  hb  oWtt  gra* 
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tificaUon  and  aggnrndizement.  Bat  if 
there  be  a  man  on  earth  whom  wo  would 
envy,  were  it  lawftU,  it  is  the  man  to 
vhom  ProTidence  has  entrusted  wealth, 
and  whom  God  has  taught  to  fed  the 
responsibility  of  his  stewardship.  With 
▼hat  fiunlity  he  can  be  a  blessing  to 
many  I  ^thoat  one  laborious  efibrt— 
wiUurat  any  self-denial,  he  can  scatter 
blemngs  around  him  erery  day.  The 
city  m  whidi  he  lives  —  the  country 
which  gare  him  birth—the  land  of  hea- 
tlieoiim  and  idolatry,-— all  receire  bless- 
ings from  his  copious  and  ever-flowing 
bounty. 

Of  the  Hberal  man  it  la  sidd  in  the 
text,  that  he  tUvueth  liberal  tilings.  He 
is  ever  contriving  and  planning  ways 
and  means  of  doing  good  to  others.  His 
mind  is  habitually  exercised  about  the  best 
method  of  promoting  their  improvement 
and  happiness.  This  is,  in  some  respects, 
a  higher  character  in  moral  and  intellec- 
toal  exoeUenoe  than  even  a  munificent 
giver.  Iliere  Is  a  far  greater  expenditure 
both  of  mind  and  labour  in  devmng,  than 
in  doing  liberd  things.  It  is  an  easy 
thing  for  one  who  has  abundant  wealth 
to  give  largely  in  aid  of  any  scheme  of 
philanthropy.  But  to  originate  and  cany 
forward  any  plan  for  the  improvement 
of  mankind,  require  much  wisdom,  and 
raergy^  and  patience,  and  benevolence. 
The  one  person  is  liberal ;  the  other 
direcu  and  atimulates  the  liberality  of 
others.  The  one  is  as  the  hand,  the 
other  the  mainqtring  fA  the  watch.  Of 
the  multitude  who  cheerfully  give,  how 
few  have  the  capacity  to  deviae !  And 
one  mtelligent  head,  conjoined  with  a 
benevolent  heart,  can  open  the  purses 
of  a  whole  comnranity. 

The  liberal  man  devises  /t^era/ things. 
He  is  not  satisfied  with  small  and  stinted 
measues.  He  does  act  occupy  his  mind 
in  contriving  what  will  be  the  least 
oppressive  to  himself.  He  does  not  of 
neoessity  preliv  the  cheapest  way  of 
(iDiog  good.  They  are  lateral  iMngs 
which  he  devises.  BQs  plan  and  arrange- 
ments mXL  partaloe  of  his  own  largeness 
of  tool.  He  tries  to  be  the  instrument 
of  extamv  good.  He  devises  tiiat  his 
feUow-eseatttm  nay  not  only  taste,  but 


abundantly  partake  of  the  comforts  of 
life.  He  would  not  merely  give  them 
the  opportuniUf^  but  afford  tliem  the 
faedity^  of  improvement.  He  would  open 
wide  the  gate  to  virtue  and  knowledge. 
He  would  remove  every  barrier,  and  puU 
down  every  obstruction  to  all  being  en- 
lightened, and  happy,  and  good. 

Many  are  the  objecU  which  occupy 
the  thoughts,  and  call  forth  the  energies 
of  the  liberal  man.  We  are  led  to  infer 
from  the  context,  that  to  ameliorate  the 
condition,  and  elevate  the  character  of 
the  poor,  is  one  of  these.  His  conduct 
is  put  in  exact  antagonism  to  a  character 
described  in  the  previous  yerse :  "  The 
instruments  also  of  the  churl  are  evil; 
he  deviseth  devices  to  destroy  the  poor 
with  lying  words,  even  when  the  needy 
speaketh  right.  But  the  liberal  deviseth 
liberal  things;  and  by  liberal  things 
shall  he  stand.** 

The  chwrl  here  opposed  to  the  liberal 
man  is  a  mean,  low,  contracted,  selfish 
creature,  whose  whole  thoughts  centre  on 
himself;  and  who,  whatever  he  be  called 
in  the  voeabulafy  of  the  world,  is,  In 
reality,  a  character  odious  in  the  sight  of 
Qod,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  men. 

We  cannot  imagine  a  greater  contrast 
than  is  here  put  before  us,  between  the 
liberal  man  and  the  chuA.  The  poor  are 
the  objects  which  ezerdse  the  minds  of 
both.  They  are  both  engi^;ed  in  <f«r«w^. 
The  one  devfseth  wicked  devices  to  de* 
stroy  the  poor ;  the  other  devises  liberal 
things  for  their  advantage.  The  one 
employs  falsehood  for  theh:  destruction ; . 
the  other  employs  truth  for  their  support. 
The  one  is  relentless  to  the  poor,  even 
when  their  claims  are  rightfully  made 
known ;  the  other  compassionate  to  the 
poor,  and  is  ever  the  guardian  and  friend 
of  the  weak. 

The  churl  is  the  representative  of  all 
Hiat  class  of  men  who  have  one  idea,  and 
only  one,  about  the  poor,— and  that  is, 
economy.  The  question  with  them  is  not, 
how  a  tiling  may  be  done  well,  but  how 
it  may  be  done  cheaply.  It  is  not  how 
the  poor  may  be  made  better  and  happier, 
but  how  their  own  pockets  may  be  spared. 
It  is  not  how  much  they  should  give,  but 
with  how  little  they  can  get  off.    9o  far 
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as  stich  are  concerned,  the  poor  may  live; 
but  they  could  never  hare  any  comfort 
They  may  exist,  bat  in  poverty,  wretch- 
edness, and  yice.  Bat  the  liberal  deviseth 
liberal  things.  It  is  his  honourable  ambi- 
tion to  elevate  their  character,  and  in- 
crease their  comfort.  It  is  his  daily 
endearour  to  enlarge  their  enjoyments, 
and  diminish  their  privations.  And  by 
whaterer  means  the  end  bo  sought,  they 
'are  distinguished  by  a  comprehensive 
and  enlightened  benevolence. 

It  is  possible  that  two  iodividoals,  each 
distinguished  for  zeal  and  patriotism, 
may  differ  as  to  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing the  end.  The  one  may  have  great 
confidence  in  physical  appliances;  the 
other  may  have  great  confidence  in  moral 
power.  The  one  may  fancy,  that  a 
larger  appropriation  of  money  would  in- 
Btantly  and  directly  add  to  the  comforts 
of  the  poor ;  the  other  may  conceire  that 
the  elevation  of  the  character  would 
surely  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  com- 
forts. But  though  they  may  differ  as  to 
the  means,  they  are  at  one  as  to  the  end. 
They  both  desiderate  a  better  state  of 
things  for  the  poorer  classes  of  society. 
They  both  aim  to  see  their  fellowmep 
happier  and  better.  They  are  both 
liberal,  and  both  devise  liberal  things. 

But  while  the  libend  man  occupies 
his  thoughts,  and  exerts  his  energies, 
and  devotes  his  time  on  behalf  of  the 
poor,  his  liberality  is  not  limited  to  them, 
—it  embraces  every  variety  of  subject 
which  bears  on  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  man.  His  benevolent  and  active  mind 
is  ever  busied  in  devising,  and  arranging, 
and  superintending  schemes  of  useful- 
ness: schools  for  the  young— hospitals 
for  the  sick — ^asylums  for  the  blind— 
houses  of  prayer  for  all.  Whatever  tends 
to  check  crime  in  its  infancy,  or  arrest 
it  in  its  progress— whatever  is  likely  to 
diminish  human  misery,  or  add  one  iota 
to  the  sum  of  human  happiness — what- 
ever is  fitted  to  make  good  members  of 
civil  society,  or  cause  them  to  fionrish  in 
the  courts  of  the  Lord, — all  such  objects 
are  devised,  and  cared  for,  and  supported, 
by  the  liberal  man. 

The  grand  feature  of  his  character  is, 
that  he  is  ever  thinking  about  others, — 


ever  seeking  opportunities  of  good.  He 
lives  not  for  himself,  but  for  others,  and  for 
Ood.  Whatever  his  station,  whatever  Us 
oflicei  it  is  hallowed  by  enlightened  and 
active  charity.  Is  he  a  man  high  in 
station— one  of  the  nobles  of  the  land  ? 
He  is  found  actively  engaged  in  devising 
schemes  of  usefulness  and  benevolence. 
Is  he  invested  with  official  autbority? 
His  influence  is  exerted  in  the  cause  of 
God,  and  truth,  and  virtue.  Is  he  a 
soldier  at  the  head  of  an  army  ?  He  vill 
be  ever  seeking  to  elevate  the  charscter, 
and  add  to  the  comforts  of  his  men.  Ii 
he  a  sailor  ?  Even  on  board  a  man-of- 
war  he  will  be  found  ruminating  on  the 
way  by  which  he  can  alleviate  the  hard- 
ships, and  enlarge  the  oomforti,  and 
improve  the  character,  of  those  voder 
his  command. 

And  place  the  liberal  man  where  you 
will,  his  character  Ju  developed,  and  bii 
desires  are  seen.  If  in  the  remoteil 
parish  of  the  land,  he  will  be  tiyiog 
to  do  what  he  can  for  the  simple  snd 
artless  peasantry.  If  in  a  great  dty, 
l^s  generous  mind  will  find  olyects  is- 
numerable  to  engage  his  energy.  Trans- 
plant him  from  his  native  ooontry  to 
the  remotest  comer  of  the  world,  and 
though  he  has  gone  to  another  hemi- 
sphere, there  is  no  change  on  him.  Tbs 
condition  of  tlie  poor,  and  the  young, 
and  the  unfortunate,  wiU  occupy  lui 
thoughts,  and  engage  bis  attention  tiiere. 
And  no  change  of  climate,  or  ooontiy, 
or  connexion,  makes  any  diange  oo  hii 
enlightened  philantrophy,  or  in  the  leait 
diminishes  his  piety  and  his  patHotiiai. 
This  is  the  liberal  man..  TkUitliUniibf, 
Ohl  what  a  lovely  character  1  WooU 
that  each  of  ns  were  so  distingoisbedl 
Would  that  the  number  of  aiich  were 
everywhere  multiplied ! 

IL  We  now  come,  in  the  second  place, 
to  consider  the  ucvaritg  of  the  liberal  nisn. 
*'By  liberal  things  shaU  he  stand ;"  v, 
as  rendered  on  the  margin,  MU  ke  k 
eetabHshed.  Now,  it  is  needftil  to  pre- 
mise^ in  illustration  of  this  statement, 
that  it  does  not  mean  that  there  is  asy- 
thing  about  the  most  enlightened  snd 
generous  liberality  which  baa  nything 
meritorions,  and  which,  in  aqy  in^,  is  the 
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procnriiig  cmm  of  Qod't  faTovr.  There 
hts  been  in  «U  ages  ft  disposition  among 
men  to  gain  the  iViendship  of  God  by 
their  own  doings  and  deserTings.  There 
18  reason  to  think  that  some  of  the  most 
liberal  things  which  have  been  done  for  the 
good  of  man,  have  originated  in  feeling, 
that  in  this  way  fhe  sin  of  a  lifetime 
would  be  orerlooked,  and  heaven  secured 
to  the  mnnifloent  giver. 

It  requires  to  be  strongly  and  dearly 
stated,  that  no  kind  or  degree  of  liberality, 
either  in  devising  or  doing,  can  ever  enter 
into  the  great  and  momentous  business 
of  acceptance  with  God.  And  the  pre- 
cious and  all-important  truth  must  ever 
be  procUdmed:  **  Other  foundation  can 
DO  man  lay  than  that  which  is  laid, 
which  is  Jesus  Chriit"  This  is  the  only 
foundation  of  hope  for  the  sovereign  on 
the  throne,  and  the  humblest  subject — 
for  the  wealthiest  citizen,  and  the  poorest 
pessant.  All  other  foundations  are  sand ; 
aod  if  any  are  found  trusting  to  them  in 
the  day  of  God's  reckoning,  they  will 
•ink  beneath  their  feet.  And  whatever 
may  be  the  amount  of  thought,  and 
energy,  and  time,  and  money,  consecrated 
to  the  cause  of  benevolence,  the  Ian- 
gosge  which  will  express  the  feelings  of 
every  Christian  philanthropist,  is  not 
that  of  self-righteous  compUicency,  but 
of  humble  gratitude :  *'  Of  tliine  own 
have  we  given  thee." 

But  though  this  be  the  case,  there  is 
much  interesting  truth  involved  in  the 
text,  when  it  is  said  of  the  liberal  man, 
that  by  **  liberal  things  shall  he  be  estab- 
lished." 

1.  The  possession  of  this  beauteous 
character  is  a  dear  indication  of  possess- 
ing God's  fkvour,  and  an  important  mean 
of  preserving  that  privilege.  The  liber- 
ality of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  is 
rach  as  can  only  be  evinced  by  a  Christ- 
ian. It  was  planted  in  his  bosom  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  is  maintaUied  there  by 
Hisgnoe. 

The  person  who  exhibits  thitdiaraeter 
is  every  day  giving  most  dedded  evi- 
dence of  being  in  friendship  with  God. 
*'By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,*; 
Was  our  Lord's  simple  tost  of  Christian 
incerity.     And   of    the  many  fruits, 


;  bvely  and  refreshing,  which  grow  on  the 
;  tree  of  Christianity,  there  is  not  one 
'  which  our  Lord  has  so  highly  commended 
I  as  this  of  genuine  and  enllgh toned  liber- 
ality.   Identifying  himself  with  His  poor 
and  suffering  children  in  the  vale  of  tears. 
He  is  saying  at  present,  what  He  will  say 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  world : 
*' Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it;  to  the  least  of 
these,  my  diildren,  ye  did  it  unto  me." 

While  the  liberal  man  thus  affords 
solid  evidence  of  possessing  God's  favour, 
his  liberal  devices  are  an  important  means 
of  preserving  it.  Duty  of  every  kind, 
when  conscientiously  discharged,  is  pleas- 
ing to  God.  And  in  reference  to  the 
subject  more  immediately  before  us,  it  is 
said :  *'The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver. 
To  do  good,  and  to  communicate,  forget 
not;  for  vrith  such  sacrifices  God  is  well 
pleased."  The  habitual  exerdse  of  bene- 
volence is  peculiarly  acceptable  to  God. 
He  has  special  pleasure  in  seeing  His 
servants  abounding  in  labours  of  love. 
With  an  eye  of  love  He  looks  from  His 
holy  habitation  on  aU  who  are  doing  good. 
Never  is  one  effort  made  to  have  paradise 
restored  to  the  dwelling  of  the  poor— to 
guide  the  young  in  the  ways  of  truth— 
said  to  console  the  aged,  the  friendless, 
and  sorrowful, — but  is  approved  of  by  the 
Father  of  mercies^  and  the  God  of  love 
and  peace.  And  never  may  any  man 
with  more  certainty  reckon  on  the  ap- 
probation of  his  God,  than  when  he  is 
humbly  and  earnestly  devising  liberal 
things. 

2.  A  liberal  man  is,  by  liberal  things, 
established  in  the  estimation  of  the 
wise  and  good*  To  stand  well  in  the 
estimation  of  onr  fellowmen,  is  the  na- 
tural desire  of  every  well  regulated  mind. 
**A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen 
than  great  riches."  There  is  not  a  surer 
proof  of  a  depraved  heart,  than  disre- 
gard for  the  good  opinion  of  others. 
None  despise  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
the  world,  but  those  who,  by  wickedness 
or  folly,  have  lost  them,  or  who  have 
done  nothing  to  deserve  them. 

There  is  no  character  which  more 
surely  commands  universal  admiration, 
than  the  Christian  patriot— the  liberal 
devising  liberal  things.    That  individual 
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who  is  CTCT  seeking  the  happiness  and 
improTement  of  others— who  devotes  his 
energies,  and  time,  and  suhstance,  to  the 
alleviation  of  human  suffering,  and  the 
improvement  of  his   fellowmen— is  in- 
variably  the  object  of  esteem  and  regard. 
Without  courting  applause,  he  obtains  it. 
At  whatever  value  he  may  estimate  the 
approving  voice  of  mankind,  it  never 
fails  to  be  raised  in  his  favour.    He  ap- 
plies not  to  himself  the  language  of  Job, 
but  others  apply  it  to  him:  "  When  the 
ear  heard  him,  then  it  blessed  him ;  when 
the  eye  saw  him,  it  gave  witness  to  him. 
Because  he  delivered  the  poor  that  cried, 
and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  bad  none 
to  help  him.  The  blessing  of  him  that  was 
ready  to  perish  came  upon  him ;  and  he 
caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy." 
3.  In  the  last  place.    Devotion  to  the 
good  of  others*  esUblishes  and  secures 
much  happiness  to  the  liberal  man.  There 
are  many  sources  of  enjoyment  opened 
up  by  a  beneficent  God  to  those  who 
seek  Him.    There  are  numberless  fount- 
ains of  happiness  in  this  world  with  all 
its  trials.    There  is  pleasure  in  solitary 
contemplation.    There  is  pleasure  in  ra- 
tional and  refined  society.    There  are 
pumy  pleasures  in  domestic  UfiB. 


But  there  is  not  one  sooroe  which  giv- 
eth  more  constant  and  pure  enjoymenty 
than  doing  good  to  others— devising  and 
doing  liberal  things.    There  is  sontethiDg 
to  a  generous  heart  peculiarly  grateful  in 
a  life  of  beneficence.    Whether  a  mma 
receives  the  gratitude  or  ingratitude  of 
his  fellowmen— whether  he  suoceeda  in 
all  his  philanthropic  'plans  or  no^  there 
is  satisfaction,  sweet  and  permanent^  in 
every  effort  which  he  makes  to  dimin- 
ish misery  and  crime,  or  to  enlarge  the 
reign  of  happiness  and  virtue.    They  are 
poor,  indeed,  who  are  strangers  to  the 
luxury  of  doing  good — ^poorer  fSu  than 
the  mendicant  who  knocks  at  your  doors, 
or  the  tenant  of  the  meanest  hovel  in  the 
crowded  city.     Ohl  how  sweet  and  re- 
freshing the  very  lahourB  of  love  1    How 
hallowed  the  feeing  of  adding,  however 
feebly,  to  the  sum  of  human  enjoymott! 
Our  happiness   is   enlarged   when   we 
add  to  the  happiness  of  others.     The 
greater  the  outgoing  of  benevolenoe,  the 
greater  the  influx  of  peace.     A  good 
man  is  satisfied  from  liimself.    The  wwk 
of  righteousness  is  peace,  and  the  effect 
of  righteoosneesi  quietneat  and  aiwwance 
for  ever* 


THE  LOBD'S  SUPPEB  A  WITNESS  FOE  "THE  TBX3TH  AS  ITIS 

IN  JESUS  r 

OB, 

Hnrrs  to  assist  Touko  Ck>HMtmiCAim  ahd  thsir  TBACRtRs. 


There  are  many  lights  in  which  we  may 
view  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
At  present  I  shall  shew  you  its  signifi- 
cance as  a  witness  for,  or  proclamation  in 
the  Church  from  age  to  age  of,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  those  great  truths  of  which 
Be  is  the  living  centre,  which  for^i  the 
very  essence  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
by  which,  when  spiritually  understood 
and  believed,  we  are  bom  again,  and 
made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature. 

The  Apostle  Paul  thus  reUtes  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Lord's  Supper : — 
1  Cob.  zi.  23-26. 

"  For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that 
wliich  also  I  delivered  unto  700,  That  the 


Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  in  whi(&  He 
was  betrayed,  took  bread:  and,  when 
He  had  given  thanks.  He  brake  it,  and 
said,  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body,  which 
is  broken  for  you:  this  do  in  remem- 
brance o^  me.  After  the  same  manner 
also  He  took  the  cup^  when  He  htd 
supped,  saying.  This  cup  is  the  new  tes- 
tament in  my  blood :  this  do  ye,  as  oft  as 
ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me.  For 
as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink 
this  cup,  ye  do  shew  the  Lord's  dsath  till 
Her^~" 


The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  witness  fur 
Jbsus  CmusT,  the  personal  Saviour.— 
"  Do  this  in  remembnuice  of  Mb." 
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1.  Tlie  Christian  religion  ii  love  to 
JesQj  Christ,  (John  xir.  21 ;  zy!.  27 ;  1 
Cor.  ztL  22  ;  Bphei.  Ti.  24 ;  1  Pet  I  8.) 

3.  Jet ns  cUimi  from  us  the  same  love 
in  kind  and  degree  which  we  owe  to  Qod 
the  Father,  (Matth.  xxii.  27;  compare 
with  John  7.  23 ;  zii.  26 ;  xir.  21 ;  xtI. 
27.) 

3.  Onr  gpiritnal  life  and  happiness,  for 
time  and  eternity,  depend  upon  Jesus 
Christ,  (Acts  xxTi.  18 ;  Gal.  ii.  20 ;  Ephes. 
iil  17 ;  Phil.  iv.  13 ;  John  XT.  1-8.) 

4.  This  Jesus  Christ  is  both  God  and 
man,  in  two  distinct  natures,  and  one 
person  for  erer*  (John  i.  1-18 ;  Heb.  L; 
Coloss.  i.  15-18  \  I  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  Ber.  i« ; 
ii.1-4.) 

n. 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  witness  for 
Christ's  sufferings  and  dbath. — "  As  oft 
as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup, 
ye  do  shew  forth  the  lord's  dbath  till 
He  come  again."'  "  Take,  eat,  this  is  my 
body,  which  was  broken  for  you."  **  This 
is  my  blood  of  the  Kow  Testament,  which 
is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of 
lins,"  (Matth.  xxyi.  28.) 

1.  Thb  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ 
were  foretold  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  (Gen.  iii.  15;  Psalm  xxii.;  Isa. 
liii. ;  Dan.  ix.  26.) 

2.  The  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ 
were  typified  in  the  Church  before  His 
coming,  (Heb.  ix. ;  Luke  xxiv.  25,  26.) 

3.  Christ  spoke  of  His  sufferings  and 
death  as  the  grand  end  of  His  mission  to 
the  world,  (John  iii.  14-17 ;  yi.  53-56 ; 
xii.  24-33 ;  Luke  ix.  32  ;  xii.  50 ;  Mark 
JL  33,  34.) 

4.  Christ's  sufferings  and  death  are  also 
the  great  subject  of  apostolic  teaching, 
(1  Cor.  1.  23;  iL  2;  Gal  iu.  1 ;  r.  14.) 

in. 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  witneu  for 
Christ's  su^rings  and  death,  a$an  atone- 
7Aea(.»**  This  is  my  body,  broken  fob 
Tou."  «<  This  is  my  blood  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for 

the  BBMISSION  OV   SIRS." 

1.  AU  men  are  sinners,  and,  as  such, 
are  liable  to  punishment)  (Bom,  ilL  9*20 ; 
Gal.  iii.  9-14.) 


2.  While  God  hates  sin.  He  so  loved 
sinners  that  He  sent  His  Son  to  seek  and 
saye  them,  (John  iiL  16;  1  John  iy. 
7-17;  Luke  xvi.  24.) 

3.  Christ  died  for  sinners,  to  deliver 
them  from  guilt,  and  to  reconcile  them  to 
God,  (Bom.  y.  6-1 1 ;  viii.  40 ;  1  Cor.  xv. 
3 ;  2  Cor.  y.  15^1 ;  with  vi.  1,  2 ;  1  Pet, 
iL24;  Heb.x.  11-23.) 

IV. 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  witness  for  the 
commumoH  of  believers  with  Christi  or  for 
that  common'union  of  character  which, 
through  the  indwelling  of  one  Holy  Spirit 
of  life,  subsists  between  Christ  and  all 
who  are  saved  by  Him. — *'  Take,  bat." 
**  Drink  ye  aU  of  it."  (Compare  John 
vi.  48-58.) 

1.  Without  Jesus  Christ  man  does  not 
possess  true  life,  for  he  is  **  alienated  fh)m 
the  life  of  God^**  his  only  life  being  in  self, 
or  *<  the  flesh,"  which  is  «« death,"  (Ephes. 
ii.  1-3,  12;  iv.  18,  22;  CoL  i.  12;  iii. 
6,  7  ;  Luke  xii.  15 ;  Bom.  viiL  6-8 ;  John 
XV.  6 ;  Gal.  v.  19,  21.) 

2.  Jesus  Christ,  while  He  lived  on 
earth,  shewed  us,  in  His  own  life,  what 
true  life  was ;  and  He  died,  and  rose  from 
the  dead,  and  lives  for  evermore,  to  impart 
to  us,  and  sustain  in  us,  this  same  kind 
of  life  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  (John  i.  4 ;  iiL 
36  ;v.  26,  40;  vi.  33-63;  viii.  12;  xvU. 
21 ;  1  John  i.  1-10;  v.  12 ;  Bom.  vi  4 ; 
riii.  1-16,  29;  Col.  iiL  1-4;  Ephes.  iv. 
20-24;  Titus  IL  11-14;  John  iv.  4-34; 
Matth.  XX.  22  ;  1  Cor.  x.  21 ;  xii.  13.) 

3.  The  **  partaking  of  Christ,"  by  eat- 
ing His  hn^en  body,  and  drinking  His 
ehed  bloodf  witnesses  not  only  for  the  tad 
of  our  having  to  share  His  Ufe,  but  also 
for  the  necessity  of  our  sharing  it  through 
suffering  and  death,  to  the  "old  man," 
"the  flesh,"  or  our  corrupt  humanity, 
(Matth.  X.  38 ;  Mark  viii.  34-38 ;  QaL  ii. 
20;  V.  24;  vL  14;  Bom.  xL  13;  viu.  13, 
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V. 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  witness  for  the 
communion  of  saints,  or  for  tlie  true  /e/- 
lowship  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 

1.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  a  locie/y. 
Its  members  **  come  together"  to  remem- 
ber Christ  at  a  supper,  or  sodal  feast. 
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(1  CJor,  xl  20 ;  Heb.  x.  23-25 ;  Acta  xL  47 ; 
xi.  26 ;  Ephes.  iii.  10 ;  Col.  i.  24.) 

2.  The  true  unity  of  the  Chorch  of 
Christ  is  not  in  its  ministers,  however 
eminent,  (I  Cor.  ilL  3-7,  21-23 ;)  nor  in 
the  baptism  of  its  members  by  men,  how- 
erer  authorized,  (1  Cor.  L  14-17 ;)  nor  in 
the  gifts  of  its  members,  however  won- 
derful, (1  Cor.  ziii.  1-3 ;)  but  in  eating 
the  one  bread,  and  drinking  the  one  cup^ 
^that  is,  possessing  the  one  Spirit  of  life 
and  love,  through  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
crucified,  and  thus  having  *«  fellowship 
with  one  another^  in  Him,  (1  Cor.  z.  16, 
17 ;  xii.  13 ;  1  John  ii.  9-11 ;  iii.  11-19  j 
John  xiiL  1-5, 12-17 ;  Col.  ii.  19 ;  Matth. 
xii.  50 ;  Bom.  ziv. ;  Ephes.  iv.  1-16.) 

VI. 
The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  witness  for  the 
love  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  offering  himself 
and  all  the  blessings  of  redemption  to  be 
the  fDod  of  the  soul,  as  fireely  as  He  offers 
the  symbols  of  bread  and  wine  to  be  the 
food  of  the  body. 

1.  Jesus  freely  offtos  himself  to  every 
sinner  without  distinction^  (Isa.  Iv.  1 ; 
Matth.  xxiL  24 ;  John  vii.  87 ;  1  John  iii.^ 
23 ;  2  Cor.  v  20,  21.) 

2.  Jesus  offers  with  himself  the  pardon 
of  all  sin»  and  acceptance  with  God, 
(Hosea  xiv.  1»  2;  Psalm  ciii.  1-3;  Acts 
&  43;  Heb.  x.  16-22  ;)-.the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit— (John  Yii.  37-39;  zvi.  7-14 ; 
i.  11-13  ;>— and  life  everlasting  — (John 
iiL  14-19,  and  36;  1  John  v.U-13.) 

VIL 
The  Lard's  Supper  is  a  witness  for  the 
necessity  of  sinners  pss8ohai.lt  sscsiv- 
XHO  (by  faith)  and  appropriating  to  them< 
selves,  individually,  Jesus  Christ  in  aU 
His  ftilness,  even  as  they  receive  the 
bread  and  wine  representing  Him  and 
the  spiritual  blessings  which  He  bestows. 
— '^  Ta&b,  XATy  PBiHK  ye  all  of  it." 

1.  Jesus  does  not  ask  us,  as  sinners,  to 
bring  any  good  to  Him,  but  to  receive  all 
good  fiKun  Him,  (Rev.  iii.  17,  18 ;  John 
i.  1  i,  12, 16 ;  n\.  33 ;  Matth.  xxii.  4 ;  1  Cor. 
iv.  7 ;  Kom.  i.  5 ;  v.  U  ;  viii.  15 ;  2  Cor. 
iv.  1 ;  GaL  iii.  2  ;  1  John  ii.  27 ;  Ui.  23 ; 

V.  8-19 ;  V.  10-13  ;  Isaiah  iv.  1. 

2.  We  are  (by  faiib)  to  receive  evay 


blessing  pertaining  to  ealvatbn,  and 
oflTered  by  Christ,  or  we  shall  obtain 
none ;  and  also  (by  faith)  to  abide  io  Him, 
and  Hue  by  Him,  daily  feeding  on  Him, 
"the  bread  of  life,"  (1  Cor.  i.  30;  il  22; 
John  XV.  1-11 ;  1  John  ii.  28 ;  Acts  xxtL 
18 ;  Col.  iL  6,  7  ;  Ephes.  iiL  14-21 ;  Gal 
ii.  20 ;  Ui.  26  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  1;  2Cor.xii.9; 
PhiUp.  iv.  13 ;  Col.  L  1 1 ;  Heb.  iU.  12-19  j 
X.  22,  39.) 

VIII. 
The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  witness  for  the 
promise  of  Christ's   sscond  comimo — 
"<  Ye  do  shew  forth  the  Lord's  death  tiU 
He  come  again" 

1.  Jesus  Christ,  who  rose  from  the 
dead,  is  coming  again  to  the  world,  (Acts 
i.  11 ;  Mark  viiL  38;  Matth.  xxix.  42; 
Rev.  xxii.  20 ;  1  Thess.  vi.  11.)     . 

2.  He  is  coming  to  raise  the  dead, 
(John  V.  21-25 ;  1  Cor.  xv. ;)  to  judge  all 
men,  (Acts  xvii.  31 ;  Rom.  xvi.  10 ;  2  Cor. 
V.  10;  Jude  14,  15;)  to  gather  His 
Church  and  to  glorify  it,  (Luke  xiil  29 ; 
1  John  iv.  2 ;  Rev.  x.  19 ;)  and,  flnaUy,  to 
deliver  up  tbe  kingdom,  which  He  bai 
received  and  governed  aa  Mediator,  to 
God  the  Father,  (1  Cor.  xv.  28.) 

8.  The  Church  waito  with  a  sure  hope, 
diligent  preparation,  and  earnest  longing 
for  Christ's  second  coming,  (James  t.  8 ; 
Rom.  viii.  16-25 ;  1  Peter  i.  3-9 ;  1  Theas. 
i.  10;  u.  19,  20;  iii.  13;  iv.  r5-18;  Heb. 
ix.  28 ;  PhiUp.  UL  20 ;  Matth.  xxiv.  82.) 


A  FEW  QUSSnOHS  FOB  nTTKKDIKa  COM- 
MUKIOARTS. 

i.  Have  you  patiently  considered  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  the  light  in  which  it 
has  now  been  put,  and  with  the  Scripture 
aids  iwhich  have  now  been  given  ?  Beware 
of  sloth  and  carelessness  I  Hear  Christ's 
warning  to  the  slothful : ''  Strive  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate;  for  many  shall  seek 
to  enter  in,  and  shaUnot  be  o^;**— becaof  e 
they  seek  only,  but  are  too  slothful  to 
strive.  Hear  His  judgment  on  the  sloth- 
ful :  **  The  servant  who  prepared  not 
himself,  neither  did  according  to  bis  will, 
shall  be  beaten  with  many  atripes."  Hear 
His  command  to  all :  '^  Search  the  Scrip- 
tures;" aqd  specially  to  intending  com- 
municants: "Let  a  man  examuiehimcelf, 
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and  to  let  him  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink 
of  that  cup." 

But  if  you  understand  the  truths  in 
Christ  for  which  the  Lord's  Supper  wit- 
nesses; the  personal  duties  which  these 
impose  upon  you ;  or  the  peculiar  blessings 
which  they  imply,  as  being  offered  to  you, 
let  me  ask, — 

3.  Do  you  belicTe  those  truths  regarding 
Christ's  person  and  work,  &c.,  as  indeed 
KTealed  by  God  ?  And  do  you  person- 
ally accept  of  those  blessings  which  God 
offers  to  you  through  Jesus?  Bead  again 
Sections  IV.  and  VIL 

If  you  profua  to  do  this,  and  there 
is  nothing  known  in  your  life  which 
makes  this  profession  a  falsehood,  then 
the  Church  will  receive  you  into  the  fel- 
lowship of  its  members.  But  unless  you 
are  bom  again,  and  truly  do  what  you  pro- 
fess— ^that  is,  belieye  in  Christ,  know  Him, 
love  Him  and  His  people,  and  strire  to 
lire  by  faith  in  Him  through  the  Spirit— 
jou  cannot  be  a  member  of  His  living 
body,  nor  enjoy  real  fellowship  with  him- 
self or  with  His  living  Church. 


deserve  nothing  as  a  rights  and  can  retvrn 
nothing  but  what  you  first  receive.  Once 
more:  if  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  every 
truth  and  in  every  blessing,  is  a  witness  of 
the  love  of  Jesus,  what  self- worth  is  there 
in  your  knowing  and  believing  HU  love, 
and  in  being  truly  grateful  for  what  He 
gives,  and  adoring  Him  for  what  He  is  ? 
2. 1  fear  I  shall  fall  away  and  deny  Him  I — 
'Fnuire  possible  sin  is  no  reason  for  reject- 
ing present  and  certain  duty.  But,  fear 
not!  Without  such  a  Saviour  you  may 
fear  everything;  with  Him  you  need  not 
fear  anything.  The  Lord  who  saves  you, 
has  promised  to.  keep  you  by  His  power 
until  the  day  of  redemption.  The  same 
grace  which  begins,  is  pledged  to  finish 
the  work  of  God  in  you.  Infinite,  un- 
changeable love  and  power  are  with  you. 
and  in  you ; — why  should  you  fear  ?  O  ye 
of  little  faith  I  wherefore  do  ye  doubt? — 
Isaiah  xl.  27-31 ;  xli.  10-13.  Phil.  iv. 
6-8.  Read  also  David's  songs  of  confi- 
dence in  God,  and  be  ashamed  of  unbelief. 
"Pray  without  ceasing,"  and  be  cured  of 
it  Practice  what  you  know,  and  triumph 
over  it. 


A  FEW  I>lFFI0irLTlE8  FELT  BY  INTENDIlfO 
COJCHUinOANTS  AITSWEBED. 

I.  I  fear  lam  unworthy,— Do  you  mean 
that,  as  a  sinner,  you  have  no  worth  ?  This 
is  true ;  but  Christ  came  to  save  the  tm- 
worthy — "to  save  sinners,"  not  saints. 
Shall  you  then  deky  going  to  Christ  until 
you  hare  worth  to  bring  with  you  ?    Or 
shall  you  "  now  believe"  in  Him,  because 
'*  worthy  is  Uu  Lamb  f*  But,  perhaps,  you 
mean  that  you  fear  yourselves  to  be  un- 
worthy to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ? 
Jo  so  far  as  that  ordinance  is  a  privilege, 
no  one  is  wfurihy  of  it,  or  of  any  other ; 
but  then  it  is  given,  not  because  of  your 
K^ortA,  but  of  His  /(we,— not  a  reward  for 
works,  but  a  gift  of  grace.     Again,  as 
the  Lord's  Supper  witnesses  for  the  truth 
ol  God,  the  only  "  wortK*  needed  on  your 
part  is  to  recognize  God  as  being  worthy  of 
creditf  and  to  believe  accordingly  what  He 
says.     Further,  as  the  Lord's  Supper  wit- 
nesses for  certain  spiritual  blessings/ree/y 
offered  by  Christ,  the  worth  you  need  is 
that  rery  sense  of  "  vnworthiness"  as  a 
sinner  ^  hich  is  essential  to  your  receiving 
ali.  ftom  Christ  as  a  firee  gift,  when  you 


A  FEW  XEA80N8  FOR  HOT  COMMUKIOAT- 
IVQ  COirSIDERED. 

I.  /  do  not  wish  to  make  a  profession. 

1.  Christ  says  that  we  are  to  con- 
fess Him;  and  that  if  we  are  as- 
hamed of  Him  before  men,  He  will  be 
ashamed  of  us  before  His  Father  in  the 
presence  of  the  angels.  His  commands, 
and  not  your  wishes,  are  the  rule  of 
duty. 

2.  Tou  must  make  a  profession  of  some 
kind,  whether  of  faith  or  want  of  faitb. 
Neutrality  in  this  case  is  impossible. 
Christ  recognizes  erery  one  who  is  not 
positively /?r  Him,  as  being  against  Him. 
In  remaining  away  from  the  communion, 
you  profess  not  to  believe  in  Christ— not 
to  think  Him  worth  remembering— not  to 
love  either  Him  or  His  people ;— is  this 
<*  making  no  profession  ?"  And  if  it  is  not 
really  what  you  feel,  why  do  you  profess 
it  by  absenting  yourself  firom  the  Lord's 
Suppier?  It«]s  evident,  that  if  Christ 
says,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me," 
you  make  a  very  solemn  profession  of 
disobedienc    and  ingratitude  when,  by 
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refuBiog  to  communicate,  yoa  practically 
reply:  "No,  Lord,  I  will  not  do  this  in 
remembrance  of  thee !"  Do  yon  think 
that  Christ  would  be  speaking  the  truth 
if  He  said  to  you,  while  so  acting,  "  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant  7"  Could 
He  say  so?— and  if  not ! 

II.  /  am  not  prepared.— This  may  be 
true— but  why  is  it  true  ?  Why  are  you 
unprepared  ?  Is  it  from  want  of  know- 
ledge ?  There  are  books  to  instruct  you ; 
and  ministers  who  will  rejoice  to  do  so 
and  Christian  men,  in  most  places,  who 
would  gladly  do  the  same.  Remember, 
that  it  is  not  so  much  head  knowledge, 
as  heart  knowledge  that  is  needed. 

But  are  you  '<  not  prepared"  to  join 
Christ,  because  not  prepared  to  give  up 
sin  ?  Ah  I  it  is  this  fearftil  unpreparedness 
which  keeps  so  many  back  I  Tou  would 
like  the  crown  with  Christ,  but  not  the 
Cross  with  Uim  ;-.the  prize  with  Him, 
but  not  the  race  with  Him ;— the  victory 
with  Him,  but  not  the  battle  with  Him  ; 
—the  resurrection  to  life  with  Him,  but 
not  the  death  and  the  burial  of  the 
flesh  with  Him !  Tou  are  not  prepared 
to  give  up  the  absorbing  love  of  gain,  the 


good.  Be  prepared  for  the  Lord's  SoppCT, 
for  death,  judgment,  and  eternity,  by  be- 
lieving now  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
resolving  to  be  His  for  ever ;  and  bjr  Hii 
grace  henceforth  to  serve  Him. 

m.  /  ue  othera  at  the  Lord'e  Supper 
who  should  not  be  f^ere.— This  may  be 
quite  true ;  but  the  objection  is  genovlly 
a  defence  made  by  pride  and  ignorance : 
—as  if  others  doing  what  is  wrong  was 
a  sufficient  reason  for  our  not  doing  what 
is  right  I  Tou  are  responsible  for  your- 
self only.  Whatever  others  may  do,  Christ 
says :  ^  Follow  thou  me.** 

IV.  But  there  are  so  many  different  com- 
muniont,  I  hnow  not  which  to  Jotiu— Too 
are  not  invited  to  the  Lord's  Supper  to 
remember  a  church,  but  to  remember 
Christ,  and  to  have  communion  with  tki 
Church,  or  "  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesw 
Christ  in  sincerity."  If  any  section  of 
the  Church  revises  to  receive  yon,  though 
you  have  <*  faith,"  because  you  will  not 
enter  with  them  into  *<  doubtful  dispnt- 
ations,"  let  them  answer  to  God  for  their 
conduct  But  join  any  Christian  sodetjr 
which  meets  to  "do  this  in  remembrance 
of  Him,"  rather  than  live  separated  from 


oovetousness,  the  sloth,  the  sensuality,  the  the  whole  body   without  remembering 


life  in  self— for  Jesus,  who  left  heaven, 
and  came  to  earth,  and  lived  as  a  man  of 
sorrows,  and  died  on  the  cross,  to  give 
yon  life  eternal  now !  Tou  cannot  '*  lose 
your  life"  of  sin,  and  peril  your  soul  on 
Christ,  to  *"  find  your  life"  in  Him  I  But 
until  you  are  prepared  to  receive  Christ 
as  a  Saviour  flrom  sin,  you  are,  indeed, 
not  prepared  to  receive  the  symbols  of 
this  salvation,  by  partaking  of  the  bread 
and  wine.  It  would  be  a  mockery  to  do 
so ;  and  so  far  you  are  sincere  and  hon- 
est,— ^but,  remember  I  a  sincere  and  honest 
enemjf  to  Jesus  Christ  and  His  work  !  In 
your  present  stats  you  are  not  indeed  pre- 
pared to  goto  the  communion ;  but,  oh  I  for 
the  very  same  reason,  you  are  not  prepared 
to  meet  God,  and  this  night  He  may  re- 
quire thy  soul  I— nor  are  you  prepared  for 
judgment,  and  there  you  must  stand  and 
give  an  account  to  Jesus  for  all  the  deeds 
now  done  by  you  in  the  bodyl  Do 
not,  theiefiirei  congratulate  yourself  upon 
your  <'  sincerity"  in  evil.  Bather  let  me 
beseech  you  to  be  equally  sincere  for 


Him  at  all! 

In  conclusion,  I  invite  every  sinner  to 
believe  in  Christ,  and  to  remember  Him 
in  the  way,  and  for  the  ends,  which  He 
himself  commands.  Remember  Himt 
and  may  a  believing  contemplation,  aided 
by  the  bread  and  wine,  so  full  of  tOKhtng 
of  all  Jesus  Christ  himself  is,  hath  done, 
is  doing,  and  has  promised  to  do,  and  to 
be,  to  you  for  ever ; — kindle  your  love  to 
Him,  strengthen  your  faith  in  Him,  and 
thus  deepen  your  repentance  on  account 
of  sin,  and  quicken  your  resolution  to 
live  more  devotedly  to  His  glorioui 
service!    "Ask  and  ye   shall  reoeire, 

that  your  joy  may  be  full  I " 

N. 


"  We  shall  all  do  well,  lookinir  ^ 
wards  for  aid,  and  around  us  for  know- 
ledge, to  meditate  deeply  on  our  in- 
firmities, that  thereby  we  may  at  least 
avoid  the  glaring  inconalstenoy  of  brand- 
ing the  brow,  and  wounding  the  heart 
of  another,  for  the  very  same  erron  tbat 
we  oarselves  commit."— 0/<f  Hut^^V' 
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THE  BIBLE. 


SupposB  a  proclamation  had  gone  forth 
frnm  the  King  of  Heaven  to  the  effect, 
that  some  commisflioned  messenger  would 
declare  to  the  sons  of  men  all  they  needed 
to  know  for  their  soul's  salration.    The 
news  has  reached  a  hundred  lands,  and 
has  been  welcomed  hy  some  among  them 
ail    Ambassadors  are  sent  to  a  given 
meeting-point,  where   the   prophet  has 
declared  that  he  will  receive  all  comers, 
and  deliver  to  them,  plainly  and  fully, 
the  whole  counsel  of  God.    The  day  ar- 
rives ;  the  hall  of  audience  is  full ;  but, 
when  every  ear  is  open,  the  discovery 
is  made  that  the  messenger  speaks  but 
one  tongue,  and  no  interpreter  is  nigh. 
What  a  look  of  dismay  would  doud  every 
face!    So  much  locked  up  in  that  single 
breast  I    No  power  of  imparting  a  frag- 
ment of  heavenly  knowledge  to  the  wait- 
ing crowd  !    Then  carry  the  supposition 
one  step  farther.    As  the  company  is 
breaking  up,  let  us  imagine  some  bright 
and  glorious  visitant   from   the  upper 
world  to  stand  by  the  prophet's  side  and 
uy:   "Speak  on,  thou  servant  of  the 
most  high  God;  to  me  there  is  given 
what  is  denied  to  thee ;  only  deliver  thy 
message  truly,  and,  word  for  word,  I  will 
interpret  it  to  all  tliis  people.     Their 
haodred  tongues  shall  all  be  made  to  speak 
the  word  of  life.   To  their  hundred  lands, 
if  they  be  faithful  to  their  trust,  all  shall 
carry  back  the  truth  which  makes  men 
wise  and  free."    Now,  that  Heaven-sent 
interpreter,  we  say,  the  Bible  Society  has 
been  to  more  than  a  hundred  tribes  of 
our  fellow-men. — Sermons  hy  the  Rev,  J. 
H,  GwTuy.  

Akegdotes  of  the  Bible. 

thb  bible  in  new  zbalamd. 

One  missionary  thus  describes  the 
work  of  distribution : — 

*'  I  got  400  Testaments  for  my  share ; 
and  tl^  news  of  their  arrival  had  brought 
together  700  persons,  all  eager  for  a  copy ; 
and  hundreds  more,  I  knew,  would  soon 
come  flocking  from  a  distance.  I  was 
obliged  to  select  the  leaders  among  them, 
and  to  give  them  a  certain  number  for 
each  class.  The  books  were  then  arrang- 
ed in  the  open  air,  the  chapel  being  too 
•mall,  and  the  bell  was  rung  for  service. 
After  singing  and  prayer,  I  gave  a  short 
address  from  Acts  xvii.  10-12;  taking 
Gccision  to  recommend  them  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Bereans,  as  they 
would  now  be  able  to  do  so.  I  then  call- 
ed over  the  names  of  the  leaders^  and 


gave  each  as  many  as  I  could  spare.  I 
think  I  never  shall  forget  that  moment ; 
— that,  indeed,  would  have  been  a  scene 
for  a  painter, — ^so  many  hundreds  of  once- 
cannibal  New  Zealanders  straining  their 
eyes  towards  me,  and  looking  as  if  they 
would  devour  the  heap  of  books,  while 
the  work  of  distribntion  was  going  on." 

The  sequel  is  interesting  and  curious. 
After  the  custom  of  the  country,  the 
missionary  suggested,  on  the  day  of  dis- 
tribution, that,  in  return  for  the  good 
things  thus  provided  for  them  by  their 
friends  in  England,  they  should  prepare 
a  ParamatOf  or  Beturn  Feast ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  a 
troop  of  natives  approached  the  mission- 
ary's house,  laden  with  baskets  contain- 
ing potatoes  and  Indian  corn.  These 
were  arranged  in  rows  the  entire  length 
of  the  court-yard ;  and  when  the  minister 
and  his  wife  had  answered  their  summons, 
a  chief  stepped  forward,  and  having 
seized  a  long  stick,  walked  from  end  to 
end  of  the  pile,  striking  the  baskets  as 
he  went  along,  and  begging  me  to  accept 
of  this  token  of  their  love  for  their  *•  fa- 
thers at  home."  *«  This,"  he  said,  "is  all 
we  can  do  to  shew  our  love  to  those  who 
have  plentifully  supplied  us  with  food 
for  our  souls."  And  this  thank-offering, 
given  with  a  glad  heart,  amounted  to  600 
baskets,  worth  about  sixpence  each. 

THE  BIBLE  IX  FRANCE. 

"  One  of  our  colporteurs  was  on  his 
way  to  the  chief  town  of  the  department 
in  which  he  is  labouring,  for  the  purpose 
of  renewing  his  authorization,  which  had 
just  expired.  He  was  somewhat  uneasy 
as  to  the  probable  result  of  his  journey ; 
for  he  had  received  a  communication 
from  tlie  prefect's  office  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  a  strong  hesitation  about  per- 
mitting him  to  continue  his  work  of  pri^-' 
pagandism.  Arrived,  one  evening,  at  a 
small  village  not  far  from  the  chief  town, 
he  was  obliged  to  take  up  his  abode  there 
for  the  night.  Scarcely  had  he  retired 
to  rest,  when  he  heard  repeated  knocks 
at  his  door ;  he  got  up  in  all  haste,  and, 
having  opened  the  door,  he  found  himself 
in  the  presence  of  the  commissary  of 
police,  attired  in  his  scarf,  and  attended 
by  a  gendarme.  *  Oh  1 1  have  got  you  at 
iastr  exclaimed  the  commissary,  'you 
are  to  stay  here  till  to-morrow  morning ; 
in  the  meanwhile  I  shall  take  your  books 
to  examine  them.'  On  this  the  officer 
took  possession  of  a  New  Testament  of 
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De  Sacj,  and  of  a  small  almanac  book, 
entitled  Almanac  de  bans  ComtiUy  of 
which  our  colporteur  had  a  copy  for  his 
own  use.  '  Soy  so/  added  the  commis- 
sary, 'a  pretended  Gospel  and  a  socialist 
almanac;  here  is  sufficient  to  consign 
you  to  quarters  which  will  not  be  very 
comfortable.'  Thereupon  the  commis- 
sary departed.  The  next  morning  a 
gendarme  came  for  our  friend,  who  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  about  to 
be  deprived  of  his  liberty.  Arrived  at 
the  house  of  the  commissary,  he  was  in- 
troduced, not  into  the  office,  but  into  the 
bed-room  of  the  public  official.  As  soon 
as  the  latter  perceived  the  colporteur,  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  him,  saying :  *  1  have 
spent  the  night  reading  your  books; 
they  are  excellent;  your  almanac  is 
perfect ;  I  wish  that  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  all  our  peasants.  As  regards  your 
Gospel,  which  seems  to  be  your  sale-book, 
it  has  done  my  heart  good ;  if  messieurs 
the  cur^d  do  not  like  it,  so  much  the 
worse  for  them ;  it  contains,  nevertheless, 
what  they  ought  to  preach.  I  am  going 
to  give  you  a  letter  to  the  prefect,  which 
will  do  you  no  harm.'  This  letter  was 
in  fact  given  to  our  friend ;  it  caused  him 
to  be  well  received  by  the  prefect,  and 
more  especially  by  his  subordinates.  In 
short,  instead  of  the  difficulties  which 
had  previously  been  raised  to  the  renew- 
al of  his  authorization,  every  facility  is 
now  offered  in  the  matter,  and  he  is  fur- 
nished with  the  needed  document  for  a 
whole  year ! " 


THE  BXBLB  AND  THB  7RSMCH  AITD  CNOLUB 
ADMIRALS. 

Many  years  ago,  there  sat,  tide  by 
side,  on  the  platform  of  the  Bible  Society, 
at  one  of  its  Anniversary  Meetings,  the 
late  Lord  Gambler  and  Count  Verhael, 
a  French  admiral.  The  Count,  besides 
being  a  brave  officer,  was  a  Christian  in 
the  best  sense,  and  President  of  the 
French  Bible  Society.  Afler  the  meet- 
ing was  over.  Lord  Teignmouth  intro- 
duced them  to  each  other  ;  but  it  tuned 
out  not  to  be  their  fini  meeting.  ^  The 
last  time  we  saw  each  other,"  said  the 
Frenchman,  **  was  when  we  stood,  sword 
in  hand,  on  the  decks  of  two  hostile  ships 
of  war.  Times  have  altered  since ;  aud 
now  the  only  sword  we  wield  is  the  moord 
of  the  Spirit^  which  is  the  Word  of  God,' 
*'  Would  you  not  much  regret,"  asked 
Lord  Teignmouth,  '*  that  the  old  times 
should  come  back,  and  that  France  and 
England  should  again  be  contending  for 
victory  ?"— "  I  trust  I  can  say,"  was  the 
answer  of  the  Count,  **that  I  daily 
address  my  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  that 
the  only  rivalry  that  may  ever  exist 
between  my  country  and  yours  may  be, 
which  can  do  most  for  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  wellbeing  of  man."  My  belief  is, 
that  the  operations  of  the  Bible  Society 
on  the  Continent  have  prompted  ten 
thousand  such  prayers,  and  that  Qodhas 
heard  them. 


A  PLACE  FOR  REPENTANCE 


SoxB  years  ago  a  fHend  of  ours  returned 
to  a  large  city  after  an  absence  of  a  few 
months.  He  was  struck  with  many 
changes  which  had  occurred  in  the  inter- 
vaL  There  was  one  lane  which  he  had 
frequently  occasion  to  pass,  which  had 
undergone  various  improvements ;  there 
was  an  impassable  footway,  too,  which 
had,  in  the  meantime,  altered  its  appear- 
ance, presenting  a  dry  surface  of  asphalte, 
where  the  mud  had,  in  former  times,  en- 
gulphed  everything.  The  thought  which 
prevailed  in  the  mind  of  our  fKend  was, 
that  here  were  all  sorts  of  progress  and 
reformation  without  his  being  in  the 
least  concerned  in  it.  He  declared  that 
he  felt  as  if  he  were  extinguished,  and 
realized  how  completely  the  world,  in  all 


its  various  departments,  could  go  on  u 
well  without  him  as  if  he  were  perpetu- 
ally in  its  counsels.  Something  of  that 
feeling  rises  up  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
of  this  little  book.  Here  are  huge  bogs 
filled  up — here  are  old  nuisances  swept 
away — here  are  souls,  which  were  coo- 
signed  by  the  general  consent  of  society 
to  a  helpless  career  of  guilt  and  punish- 
ment, gathered  in ;  and  all  this  has  been 
done  wholly  irrespective  of  us.  We  con- 
fess to  a  degree  of  humiliation,  when  we 
discover  how  the  servants  of  Christ  have 
been  active  in  their  Master's  work,  when 
we  were  putting  the  question  in  all  apathy 
of  spirit :  Lord !  what  wilt  thou  have  me 
to  do? 

We  will    give  our  readers  a  has^ 
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iketch  of  a  book  which  it  wUl  do  them 
good  to  read  from  beginaing  to  end — not 
at  a  sitting,  but  from  time  to  time ;  and 
if  the  Btadj  of  devotedoess  can  do  a 
Chriatian  heart  good,  we  are  sure  every- 
body will  benefit  by  its  perusal. 

The  London  Colonial  Training  Institu- 
tion for  the  Reformation  of  Adult  Male 
Criminals, — ^this  is  the  present  name  by 
which  the  Place  of  Repentance  referred 
to  is  known.  It  was  not  known  at  all 
till  Mr.  Nash  had  giren  it  a  position 
which  constrained  the  respect  of  the 
most  eminent  persons  in  the  kingdom. 

The  establishment  is  situated  in  West- 
minster.   The  number  of  inmates  at  the 
date  of  the  volume  going  to  press  is  104, 
and  applications  for  admission  increasing 
eveiy  week;  and  if  you  ask  who  seek 
admittance,  you  are  informed  that  it  is 
Avowed  ainners— sinners  of  the  darkest 
tiot^sinners  rising  to  maturity  in  crime ; 
and  take  note,  good  reader,  that  such 
wretches  come  for  admission,  to  be  helped 
oot  of  crime  into  the  paths  of  honest  in- 
dustry.   But  let  the  book  speak, 
rra  obioin  and  its  foumdeb. 
"  In  January  1848,  he  was  engaged  as 
master  to  the  Dsty  Ragged  School,  New 
Pje  Street,  Westminster.   This  furnished 
employment  of  the  kind  that  had  long 
been  sought    But  true  benevolence  is 
neither  official  nor  perfunctory.     If  it 
prompt  a  man  to  take  an  office,  it  keeps 
him  from  being  stereotyped   by  routine 
duty.      Charity  does  not   ask :  *  What 
wut  I  do?'  but  <  What  may  I  do?— not 
'  What  ia  required  of  me  ?'  but '  What  is 
it  possible  for  me  to  accomplish  ?'    Upon 
this  principle,  the  Pye  Street  school  did 
not  enclose  the  schoolmaster.    His  zeal 
was  not  confined  to  the  hours  in  which 
he  was  engaged  to  teach ;  but,  instead  of 
deacnbing^  the  double  arc  from  9  to  12, 
and  from  2  to  4,  it  moved  through  the 
sphere  of  his  whole  day.     School  being 
ended,  he  visited  the  haunts  of  vice  fur 
which  Westminster  is  remarkable,  and 
invited  the  ragged  children  to  attend  his 
instructions.     And  as  he  lived  in  the 
City,  and  had  to  go  through  the  Strand 
on  hia  way  to  the  school— like  the  good 
Samaritan,  he  did  not  pass  by  the  youth* 
fol  vagrants  and  criminals  whom  he  met 
on  his  road,  but,  tarrying  to  speak  to 
them,  inwited  them  to  his  school.    This 
invitation  aome  of  them  most  cheerfully 
accepted.     A  seriooa  difficulty  now  pre- 
sented itaelt    The  school  in  Pye  Street 


provided  no  food  for  the  scholars ;  and 
the  lads  of  whom  we  are  now  writing, 
pleaded  that  it  was  useless  to  attend  the 
school  in  the  day,  if  at  night  they  were 
obliged  to  beg  or  to  steal  necessary  food. 
It  was  impossible  to  meet  this  exigency 
in  the  case  of  all  the  lads ;  but  two  of  the 
most  urgent  cases  were  selected,  and 
provided  for  as  follows:— One  of  them 
was  in  a  most  filthy  condition;  and  in 
the  interval  of  school  business  he  was 
divested  of  his  loathsome  apparel — ^puri* 
fled  from  vermin  and  dirt,  and  clothed 
with  a  few  old  garments,  sappUed  by  the 
patroness  of  the  schooL  The  other  lad 
was  dean  in  his  person,  and  his  raiment 
was  in  a  decent  state.  A  lodging  was 
now  taken  for  these  two  boys,  in  one  of 
the  most  quiet  houses  for  travellers  in 
Westminster,  and  our  schoolmaster  paid 
for  their  lodging — saw  them  to  bed  at 
night— took  them  to  the  school  with  him 
in  the  morning,  and  provided  for  them 
during  the  day.  The  boy  last  named  ab- 
sconded. The  other,  after  absenting 
himself  for  some  days,  and  giving  other 
cause  for  discouragement,  became  so 
completely  reformed,  and  made  such  rapid 
progress  in  his  education,  that  our  school- 
master, stimulated  by  success,  deter- 
mined at  once  to  extend  these  benevolent 
and  extra-official  efforts.  He  now  hired 
a  room  in  Orchard  Street,  at  the  rent  of 
two  shillings  per  week— selected  six  lads 
from  those  still  attending  the  Day  School, 
in  the  teeth  of  tlie  difficulty  of  having  no 
lawful  means  of  obtaining  food,  and 
placed  them  at  night  in  this  new  abode.** 

Here  was  a  work  begun  in  faith  and 
love — and  these  graces  were  tested  to  the 
full,  as  they  always  will  be  where  they 
are  genuine,  and  where  their  giver  means 
to  make  use  of  them. 

Our  schoolmaster  prayed  to  God,  and 
here  is 

THB  ANSWER  TO  PRATKB. 

*'The  divine  answer  did  not,  however, 
first  come  in  sovereigns  and  bank-notes — 
in  the  visits  of  the  aristocracy,  or  in  the 
favourable  notices  of  the  press — but  in 
means  which  remind  us  of  the  ravens  and 
of  the  barrel  of  meal  by  which  Elijah 
was  fed  in  the  days  of  famine.  Say  hot, 
<  Where  is  the  God  of  Elijah  ?'— Here  is 
£lijali*s  God  in  the  slums  of  our  West- 
minster. The  lads  had  slept  on  the  floor, 
without  bed  or  bedding,  during  a  whole 
week;  and  a  poor  woman  (Sarepta  re- 
peated) hearing  of  their  case,  sent  them 
some  old  bed  linen,  which,  with  some 
clean  straw,  improved  their  accommoda- 
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tion  for  tho  night.  The  children  of  the 
Day  School  knew^  that  these  lads  were 
fed  bj  the  kindness  of  their  master,  and 
they  Toluntarily  brought  every  morning 
(the  ravens  again)  a  portion  of  their 
breakfast,  placing  the  crusts  of  bread  thus 
spared  from  their  own  scanty  meal,  upon 
a  shelf  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  The 
farthings  which  some  of  the  scholars  had 
given  them  by  their  parents  for  the  pur- 
chase of  sweetmeats,  were  devoted  to  the 
aame  object.  The  pupils  of  a  neighbour- 
ing ragged  school  collected  several  shil- 
lings in  farthings.  The  teachers  of  a 
Sunday  school  held  in  the  Ragged  School 
premises,  contributed  pecuniary  assist- 
ance ;  and  the  lady,  by  whose  exertions 
the  Day  School  was  chiefly  sustained, 
made  frequent  gifts  of  food  and  clothing. 
All  this  reliev^  our  benevolent  school- 
master, and  lightened  the  pressure  of  the 
lads'  support  upon  his  resources  and 
exertions." 

FAITH  TBIUMPHB. 

**  While  we  write,  the  two  inmates 
have  increased  to  a  hundred ;  one  room 
has  expanded  to  premises  covering  4522 
square  feet  of  ground  ;  the  crusts  of  the 
Bagged  School  children  have  been  super- 
seded by  an  income,  for  this  year,  of 
more  than  L.1000  ;  and  the  Institution 
takes  its  place  among  the  most  important 
benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day." 

ITS  PRIlfCIPLBS  AND   OBJSCTB. 

''Its  pbihciplkb  arb  mbbot  abd  ropb, 
— its  objbcts,  bxforuation  akd  bx- 
8tobation. 

'*  The  object  of  this  Institution  is,  by 
providing  a  *  place  of  repentance^*  to 
awaken  that  hope  of  restoration  to  so- 
cle^ without  which  genuine  penitence  is 
impossible.  The  criminal  youth  sees,  by 
the  very  existence  of  such  an  institution, 
that  there  are  men  in  the  world  who  do 
not  despair  of  him»  and  this  hope  in  them 
arouses  the  same  feeling  in  himself;  so 
that  he  begins  to  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  reformation  of  character,  followed 
by  restoration  to  society,  shaU  be  his 
happy  lot." 

Observe  the  cases  attempted : — 

CASE  IV. 

''Had  lost  his  father;  had  a  step- 
mother, who  sent  him  out  in  the  streets 
at  a  very  early  age  to  get  his  living;  had 
been  a  beggar  and  a  thief  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  life ;  had  been  in  prison  six 
times ;  had  seldom  slept  in  a  bed,  but  in 
carts,  on  doorsteps,  under  dry  arches, 
Ac" 

OASB  XV. 

"Was  bom  in  Norfolk,  in  18S5,  of 
poor  parents.    His  mother  was  pious,  but 


his  father  was  a  drunkard ;  attended  tbe 
National  School.  When  twelve  years  of 
age  his  mother  died ;  was  taken  by  his 
father  to  a  distance  from  his  birthplace, 
and  there  deserted  by  him ;  travelled 
from  place  to  place  in  search  of  work. 
In  Devonshire  he  fell  into  bad  company; 
commenced  a  life  of  dishonesty,  in  which 
he  persisted  for  three  years  ;  attributes 
his  going  astray  to  his  desertion  by  hit 
father;  was  four  times  imprisoned,  and 
twice  committed ;  was  induced  to  apply 
for  admission  to  the  Institution  by  the 
chaplain  of  the  Westminster  Bridewell 
Writes  a  plain  hand,  and  spells  toler- 
ably." 

CABE  xvm. 

"  Was  bom  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1832. 
Mother  was  a  pious  woman ;  went  to  a 
public  school ;  commenced  his  wicked 
course  by  robbing  his  master  at  the  m- 
stigation  of  evil  associates.  After  several 
robberies,  he  was  committed  for  trial  at 
Maidstone,  and  received  six  months'  im- 
prisonment, with  private  whipping.  Be- 
coming quite  desperate,  he  broke  into  a 
house,  and  stole  a  few  articles  of  trifling 
value :  was  apprehended,  and  sentenced 
to  three  months'  imprisonment  in  Cold- 
bath  Fields.  *  There,'  he  says,  *I  truly 
repented  of  what  I  had  done ;  and  the 
chaplain  of  the  prison  recommended  me 
here,  and  I  am  tmly  thankful  to  him  for 
it'  He  led  a  life  of  crime  four  yean ; 
used  a  fictitious  name ;  was  twice  com- 
mitted, and  twice  in  prison;  attributes 
his  downfall  to  bad  company,  gambliDg, 
and  theatres  and  concert- rooms.  Writes 
and  spells  badly.** 

0A8B  XXVIII. 

"Was  bom  in  1883;  does  not  knov 
the  place  of  his  birth;  parents  both 
drunkards;  the  only  education  he  re- 
ceived was  in  the  schools  of  the  different 
prisons  in  which  he  was  confined ;  lived 
a  dishonest  life  eight  years;  was  partly 
driven  to  it  by  destitution,  and  partly  in- 
duced to  do  so  by  evU  companions ;  had 
been  imprisoned  ten  times;  committed 
twice ;  used  a  feigned  name ;  had  stolen 
property  to  the  amount  of  L.150 ;  wai 
induced  to  apply  to  this  Institution  by  a 
desire  to  reform,  and  through  the  advice 
of  the  prison  chaplain.  Can  write  a  fair 
hand ;  spells  indifferently.'' 

CABB  LIT.— OABB  OF  PBBVBNTtOV. 

"  His  parents  died  early.  Attended  a 
Sabbath  and  day  school ;  left  school  at 
the  age  of  eight,  and  worked  with  bis 
father,  who  was  a  tailor.  Procured  a 
situation  as  errand-boy,  but  oonld  not 
keep  it  on  account  of  his  being  too  small 
He  says:  *  1  had  to  stop  at  home  then, 
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which  my  father  did  not  like ;  lo  he  be- 
gan to  be  carioas  with  me.'  He  went  to 
Liverpool  aod  other  places  in  learch  of 
empioyment,  bat  was  generally  nnsao- 
cessftil.  Returned  home,  and  was  ap- 
prenticed ;  but  left  his  situation  on  sus- 
picion of  having  stolen  some  brashes. 
Hit  innocence  was  prored,  but  his  master 
did  not  take  him  back.  Came  to  Lon- 
don, and  endured  very  great  hardships ; 
but  he  nerer  yielded  to  the  temptation 
to  become  dishonest.  Heard  of  this  In- 
ititatioD  at  a  ragged  school,  and  applied 
for  admission :  considers  that  Mr.  Nash 
has  spared  his  life  by  reoeiTing  him. 
Writes  and  speUs  tolerably  weU." 

There  are  one  hundred  cases  given  ; 
the  shore  are  selected  at  random. 

ANALTSIS   or   CA8B8. 

**Ont  cf  100  cases,  taken  casually,  for 
the  purpose  of  analysis  and  classiflcation, 
it  appears  there  are— 

Of  godly  parents 30 

Boman  Catholic  parents 7 

Orphans 14 

Attended  school  in  youth 83 

Receiyed  no  education 7 

Led  astray  through  bad  company 42 

Led  astray  through  theatres  and  con- 
cert-rooms   33 

Lnprisoned  from  I  to  6  times 59 

"  «*      5  to  10    "       18 

"  "     10  to  20    "      10 

"  To  illustrate  still  farther  the  charac- 
ter and  former  circumstances  of  the  in- 
mates, it  may  be  stated  that,  out  of  ninety 
other  cases,  taken  casually  for  examina- 
tion, it  was  found,  that  in 

2  cases  they  began  to  act  dishonestly  at  6 
years  of  age. 

1  4i  «  7 

3  •*  "  8 

3  «•  "  9 
9                   «»                     "                      10 

4  «*  "  11 
16  "  "  12 
13  **  "  13 
II  "  *«  U 

"  All,  with  scarcely  any  exception, 
speak  of  dancing-saloons,  gambling- 
houses,  and  especially  of  low  theatres,  as 
the  worst  instruments  in  ruining  both 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  those  who  fre- 
quent them." 

ORDBAL  or  ADMISSIOir. 

**  The  recipients  of  the  bounty  of  this 
Institution  are  roluntary  applicants  for 
admisuon.  They  are  frequently  recom- 
mended to  apply,  by  the  chapUins  of 
prisons  ;  but  in  these  cases  there  is  no 
Infloence  employed  but  that  which  is 


strictly  moral— the  desire  to  reform  being, 
in  fact,  the  basis  of  procedure  on  the 
part  of  the  Institution. 

"  Upon  admission,  the  applicant  under- 
goes a  probation  of  fourteen  days,  during 
which  time  he  is  kept  as  far  as  possible 
alone,  and  is  allowed  for  his  sustenance 
but  1  lb.  of  bread  per  day.  If  the  pro- 
bationer pass  through  this  time  of  trial 
with  satisfaction  to  the  goremor,  he  is 
allowed  at  the  expiration  of  the  fortnight 
to  join  the  other  inmates." 

BBSULTS   ALBBADT   BBALIZBT>. 

'^The  toble  below  exhibits,  so  far  as 
statistics  can  do  it,  present  results. 

*'  Since  the  estabUshment  of  the  Institu- 
tion, there  have  been — 

Sent  out  as  emigrants 122 

Sent  to  situations 40 

Restored  to  their  friends 18 

Enlisted  for  soldiers 19 

Gone  to  sea 2 

Deceased 1 

Sent  to  Juvenile  Institutions 55 


Total. 


257 

So  that,  according  to  these  figures,  79 
have  been  provided  for  at  home,  122  have 
emigrated,  and  200  have  thus  been  re- 
deemed from  crime  and  degradation." 

LBTTSaS  or  EMIQBANTS — BXTBACT8. 

**  Dec.  18M,  1850.^Kind  Lord  Ashley, 
I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  kindness 
in  procuring  me  a  passage  to  Australia. 
I  wish  your  lordship  would  send  out 
more  boys,  and  use  your  influence  in 
Parliament  to  convert  all  the  prisons 
into  ragged  schools.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  your  kindness  and  Mr.  Nash,  I  would 
no  doubt  liave  been  transported.  Now, 
by  the  help  of  God,  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of 
getting  an  honest  livelihood.  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  Mr.  Nash  has  established  a 
dormitory.  I  read  the  Bible  and  Pil- 
grim's Progress  you  presented  to  me, 
every  day." 

*' ,Jme  I6th,  1850 — Dear  father, 

I  write  to  inform  you  that  I  am  about 
leaving  this  pUuse  on  account  of  my 
master  having  no  work  for  me  to  do.  I 
think  I  shall  steer  my  course  towards 
Boston,  and  try  my  fortune  there.  I 
have  no  wish  to  return  to  England  again, 
as  any  country  where  I  can  get  employ- 
ment is  equally  good  to  me.  I  will  never 
disgrace  the  confidence  you  were  pleased 
to  place  in  me.  Dear  Sir,  be  assured, 
that  in  whatever  station  of  life  it  may 
please  God  to  place  me,  I  shall  ever  think 
of  you  with  gratitude  for  all  your  kind- 
ness to  me  while  under  your  care." 

But  it  is  not  on  the  authority  of  the 
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reformed  inmates  alone,  that  such  reaolta 
are  credited.  /Take  the  following,  for 
instance,  from  a  gentleman  in  America, 
who  was  once  on  the  committee  of  the 
Institution  :— 

BEBATZOira  OH  BOARD  SHIP. 

"  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  ahle  to 
express  the  same  opinion  regarding  the 
young  men  as  I  did  before  I  left, — viz., 
that  there  is  the  most  decided  determin- 
ation to  live  an  honest  and  industrious 
life ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
they  shewed  more  honesty  of  principle 
than  any  lot  on  board  the  vessel.  Their 
goods  were  often  stolen  from  them, — that 
is  to  say,  their  tin-ware ;  but  they  never 
attempted  to  retaliate ;  and  no  one  could 
breathe  a  suspicion  as  regards  their  con- 
duct on  that  point/' 

OBNBRAL  8UMMABT. 

**  1.  That  mere  secular  education  does 
not  prevent  crime.  Eighty -three  out  of 
one  hundred  have  been  educated  in  the 
ordinary  branches  of  literary  instruction. 

"  2.  That  an  apology  for  vice  is  not 
always  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  transgressor.  Thirty  out  of  one 
hundred  have  been  blest  with  godly 
parents,  and  only  twenty-two  ascribe 
their  downfall  to  the  bad  treatment  and 
conduct  of  relatives  and  of  employers, 
and  to  destitution.  The  source  of  the 
evil  is  within  the  men. 

*'  3.  That  as  a  tempting  power,  low 
theatres  and  concert-rooms  are  second 
only  to  bad  company.  We  clear  the 
streets  of  dogs  in  the  dog-days — are  there 
no  means  of  guarding  our  youth  from 
men  mad  with  lust  and  foul  with  crime, 
watching  with  fiendish  glee  to  ensnare 
the  unsuspecting  ? 

*^  4.  Punishment  does  not  reform  and 
restore. 

*^  5.  The  disposition  to  vice  and  crime 
developes  itself  early." 

Most  heartily  du  we  commend  this 
Institution  and  its  beneTolent  supporters 
to  the  Christian's  prayers  and  help. 

"  Brethren,  if  any  of  you  do  err  fh)m 
the  truth,  and  one  convert  him  ;  let  him 
know,  that  he  which  converteth  the  sin- 
ner from  the  error  of  his  ways  shall  save 
a  soul  from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multi- 
tude of  sins." 


Among  the  many  unreasonable  and 
selfish  tyrannies  practised  by  professing 
Christians,  few  are  more  grinding,  or 
more  unreasonable,  than  late  shop- shut* 
ting.  From  a  table  of  statistics  we  have 
before  us,  collected  by  the  Drapers'  Early 


Closing  Association  of  Qlasgow,  we  learn, 
that  on  Saturday  evening,  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, there  were  in  Glaagow  open,  at 
eleven  o'clock  tit  nighU  795  spirit  shops, 
and  other  shops  of  every  description, 
2302  ;  and  at  a  quarter  to  twelve  o'clock, 
651  spirit  shops,  and  of  others,  1279 ;  or 
a  total  of  1930  shops  open,  for  the  sale  of 
goods,  from  early  Saturday  morning  to 
a  quarter  from  twelve  on  Saturday  nighk 
Whether  this  late  buying  and  late  seUiog 
arises  from  greed,  thoughtlessness,  or 
procrastination,  it  ia  a  sin,  because  a 
cruelty  and  oppression — an  unjust  rob- 
bery of  the  time  and  health  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women.  What  a  preparation 
for  the  Lord's  day,  for  an  attentive  bea^ 
ing  of  the  Word,  and  for  life  in  spiritual 
exercises — selling  till  twelve  on  Saturday 
night  I  Think,  reader,  of  the  651  whisky 
shops,  with  their  keepers  and  their  cus- 
tomers, at  a  quarter  to  twelve  on  Satur* 
day  night,  as  schools  of  preparation  for 
the  Lord's  day  I 

Ambcdotb. 
how  bkoaabb  mat  bb  bet  amoko 

PRINCES. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago 
there  came  to  Glasgow,  from  England,  a 
very  worthless  drunken  soldier,  with  a 
family  of  motherless  children.  These  be 
employed  in  begging,  and,  if  opportunity 
offered,  stealing.  On  one  occasion,  he 
had  so  ill-used  his  eldest  son,  for  not 
bringing  home  as  much  money  as  he  had 
wished,  that  the  police  was  appealed  to, 
and  he  was  put  in  jail.  Much  compassion 
was  felt  for  the  children,  and  all  the  more, 
that  their  pleasing  English  tongue  shewed 
that  they  were  strangers.  And  a  huly 
(still  alive)  asked  the  said  ill-used  boy 
whether  he  would  not  prefer  going  to 
school,  or  to  a  "  mill,"  to  going  about  as 
a  vagrant  He  answered,  that  be  would 
do  anything  rather  than  continue  to  live 
as  he  was  obliged  to  do.  The  lady  had 
brothers  who  had  a  spinning-mill  a  few 
miles  from  Glasgow,  and  they  kindly 
agreed  to  take  him  on  trial ;— «nd  they 
did  so.  On  his  father's  release  fix>m  jail, 
he  msde  every  inquiry  as  to  his  where- 
abouts, and  at  last  sucoeeded  in  discover- 
ing him,  and  insisted  on  his  returning 
with  him  to  Glasgow,  and  resuming  his 
old  trade.  The  boy  had  conducted  him- 
self so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  em- 
ployers, that  they  determined  that  be 
should  not  be  forced  to  go  with  his  father, 
and,  through  a  warrant  of  a  justice  of 
peace,  succeeded  in  retaining  liim.  Ba 
continued  for  years  to  act  so  steadi^,aiid 
so  faithfully,  during  several  strikes  thsl 
occurred,  that  when,  in  process  of  ^inc^A 
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situation  as  clerk  opened  for  him  at  Aber- 
deen, he  got  such  a  character  from  his 
masters,  as  at  once  secured  it  for  him. 
He  had,  subsequently,  as  little  difficulty 
in  procuring  a  Bituation  as  a  manager  in 
a  manufactory  at  Manchester,  where  he 
gradually  rose  to  be  wbat  I  liave  de- 
scribed. The  machinery  of  his  manufac- 
tory was,  it  seems,  considered  of  the  most 
improTcd  and  perfect  in  existence.  My 
friend  mentioned  other  members  of  the 
family.  One  of  the  girls  tured  out  ill ; 
but  the  other  two,  highly  respectable. 
Another  of  the  boys  became  so  tired  of 
his  father's  usage  of  him,  that  he  enlisted, 
and  was  not  heard  of  for  many  years. 
His  brother  at  Manchester  had  continued 
his  inquiries  for  twenty-five  long  years ; 
— and  at  last  discovered  his  so  long-lost 
brother  in  the  person  of  a  missionary  in 
CaHraria,  who  had,  no  doubt,  been  equally 


earnest  in  his  inquiries.  Tou  will  be  as 
little  surprised  as  1  was,  to  learn,  that 
while  their  father  was  what  I  have  de- 
scribed, their  mother  was  one  who,  while 
spared  to  them,  prayed  much  for,  and 
with  them,  especially  under  all  they  had 
to  suffer  from  the  husband  and  father.  I 
wish  I  may  have  done  anything  like  jus- 
tice to  this,  happily,  not  altogether  un- 
common instance  of  the  *  beggar's  being 
lifted  up  out  of  the  dunghill,  and  set 
among  princes.'  It  may  interest  your 
dear  young  friends.  I  give  you  the  gen- 
tleman's name ;  but,  perhaps,  you  may  as 
well  keep  it  to  yourself. 

The  above  anecdote  is  taken  from  one 
of  Mr.  James  Wilson's  addresses  to  the 
boys  at  Belmont.  He  received  it  from 
a  gentleman  in  Scotland,  fjrom  whose  lips 
we  have  also  heard  it. 


CHAPTERS  m  THB  LIFE  OF  NED  FLEMING. 

Chaftkr  L 

being  ohibflt  abodt  old  nbd. 


I  xifBW  young  Ned  from  my  earliest  years. 
As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  he  is  a  con- 
stant presence  in  my  memory,  and  asso- 
ciated with  even  the  days  of  infancy. 
His  father  was  an  old  half'-pay  lieutenant 
of  the  Boyal  Navy,  known  in  our  small 
seaport  town  as  ''The  Captain."  He 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  hard  service, 
and  by  sheer  bravery  had  worked  his 
way  firom  before  the  mast  to  the  quarter- 
deck, and  ended  by  settling  down  in  the 
very  town  from  whence  he  had  been 
pressed  into  the  navy.  His  wife  was  the 
widow  of  an  officer  of  Marines,  who,  on 
his  dying  bed,  had  commissioned  old  Ned 
to  convey  to  her  his  last  words,  which  he 
did  on  the  first  opportunity  granted  him 
•^that  being  five  years  after  she  was  a 
widow.  The  interview  ended,  some  months 
afterwards,  in  a  marriage ;  and  a  happier 
one  never  took  place!  How  well  I  see 
at  this  moment  the  neat  clean  white 
cottage  where  they  lived;  the  shaggy 
crag  covered  with  heath,  and  crowned  by 
birch-trees  that  rose  behind  it ;  the  green 
before  the  door,  stretching  to  the  sea- 
shore, with  its  peebly  beach  and  deep 
Clearwater;  the  flagstaff,  and  the  cap- 
tain's walk  in  the  garden,  or  his  quarter- 


I  deck,  as  he  called  it,  where  he  daily  pro- 
.  menaded;  the    sitting    room,    with    its 
I  engravings   of    sea-fights  ;    the  crossed 
I  swords  in  the  recess ;  and  the  bit  of  the 
I  Santissima  Trinidada's  bulwark,  which 
I  he  had  pocketed  as  a  momento  of  his 
j  having  boarded  her  at  Trafalgar !— all 
are  before  me,  yet  both  the  captain  and 
his  wife  are  dead  twenty-five  years  ago  I 
If  old  Ned  had  a  weakness,  it  was  his 
endless  story-telling  when  any  one  hap- 
pened to  touch  the  right  spring,  and  was 
willing  to  listen  patiently ;  but  to  inter- 
rupt him,  or  be  inattentive,  was  danger- 
ous, not  from  a  particle  of  vanity  on  his 
part — ^for  I  believo  he  never  for  a  moment 
thought  of  himself— but  from  the  more 
than  love  he  had  for  the  navy  and  its  heroic 
deeds.    The  country  seemed  to  him  to 
belong  to  the  navy,  and  to  be  protected 
by  it  alone,  as  a  parent  protects  a  child. 
I  am  not  sure  that  he  considered  the  dry 
land  as  possessing  any  higher  function 
than  to  supply  victualling  for  the  navy. 
The   sea  was,  of  course,  its  inalienable 
property,  and  all  vessels  making  use  of 
that  element  did  so  by  permission  only 
of  this   lawful  sovereign.     There  was, 
therefore,  a  certain  reverential  air  with 
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which  he  spoke  of  the  fleet  and  its 
admirals. 

Some  person  one  evening  happened,  I  re- 
member, to  compare  the  relative  merits  of 
"  God  Save  the  King,"  and  '*  Rule  Britan- 
nia,"—giving  preference,  of  course,  to  the 
latter ;  for  who,  in  the  captain's  presence, 
would  have  dared  a  less  favourable  criti- 
cism? "Tes,"  said  the  captain,  rising 
and  pacing  slowlj  back  and  forward>  **  it 
is,  no  doubt,  my  dear  sii^* — he  spoke 
fondly  to  such  a  man — "  the  finest  tune 
ever  composed.  But  I  have  heard  it, 
sir,  in  circumstances  which  never  can 
be  forgotten — never— never  !"  "  What 
were  these.  Captain  ?**—*' It  was  in  the 
year  *9bf**  began  the  captain ;  but  though 
the  story,  like  all  those  I  heard  from  my 
old  friend,  and  which,  by  the  by,  nearly 
sent  me  to  the  navy,  and  made  me  a 
comfortable  Greenwich  pensioner,  seems 
to  be  vividly  impressed  on  my  mind 
fresh  as  when  I  first  heard  it,  it  is  more 
than  likely  other  thoughts,  daring  the 
last  thirty  years,  have  altered  some  of 
the  facts.  /  may  be  wrong,  but  not 
the  captain,  who  was  as  correct  as  the 
despatches — perhaps  more  so. 

"  It  was  in  the  year  '95,"  he  continued, 
*'  that  I  heard  Rule  Britannia  played  as  I 
never  expect  to  hear  it  again.  I  was  then 
on  board  the  old  Captain,  74,  commanded 
by  Sam  Reeve.  We  were  attached  to 
Hotham's  squadron,  and  in  pursuit  of  the 
French  fieet,  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  which 
were  beating  up  to  get  back  to  Toulon, 
having  been  scared  away  by  us  ftt>m 
Corsica.  It  was  a  blowy  morning,  with 
heavy  squalls,  and  we  were  trying,  as 
hard  as  we  could,  in  full  chase,  to  make 
up  to  the  Frenchmen,  who  were  some 
miles  to  windward  of  us.  A  French  80- 
gun  ship,  the  Ca-tro,  fell  foul  of  a  com- 
panion of  the  same  size,  and  carried 
away  her  fore  and  maintop  masts.  But 
the  Ca-ira  was  gallantly  taken  in  tow, 
first  by  the  Yestale,  and  afterwards  by 
the  Censure,  Well,  these  two  ships,  the 
Censure  with  the  Ca-ira  in  tow,  fell  a 
good  way  to  leeward  of  the  French  line. 
The  breeze  next  day  died  away.  Both 
fleets  lay  like  logs  rolling  on  the  water. 
But  wMle  looking  to  windward,  I  saw 
a  squall— one  of  those  catpaws  so  com- 


mon in  the  Mediterranean — strikes  Net- 
politan  vessel  half  a-mile  from  us.  By 
and  by  the  squall  reached  us,  and,  without 
touching  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  it  carried 
the  old  Captain,  sir,  right  up  to  the 
Frenchmen,  and  left  her  there!  Thfie 
we  were,  sir,  right  between  the  Carirs 
and  Censure,  each  an  80-gun  line-of- 
battle  ship.  To  it  we  went,  with  besity 
goodwill,  the  two  fleets  looking  on !  Far 
fifteen  minutes,  however,  we  had  to  sus- 
tain both  their  broadsides  before  we 
could,  from  our  position,  return  a  singte 
shot  That's  what  tries  a  man.  And 
after  we  opened  fire,  we  fought  for 
upwards  of  an  hour  alone,  without  snj 
assistance.  It  was  hot  work,  I  asian 
you.  Every  sail  was  at  last  torn  to 
tatters,  —  stays  shot  away  —  topmasli 
knocked  over — a  large  shot  in  the  main- 
mast— boats  broken— guns  overthrown— 
and  our  friends  looking  on,  their  ssib 
flapping  to  their  masts,  and  not  a  breath 
of  air  to  fill  them  1  Old  Goodall,  the 
admiral  of  our  division,  was,  I  besid 
afterwards,  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment, fiying  about  the  deck  with  hii 
drawn  sword,  ordering  every  stitch  to  be 
set,  but  in  vain.  *  My  poor  Captain,'  be 
cried,  *  will  be  knocked  in  pieces  before  I 
can  assist  her !'  We  were  at  last  com- 
pelled to  send  up  a  signal  upon  the  stomp 
of  the  foremast — '  in  want  of  immediate 
assistance' — but  no  assistance  came! 
Being  signal-officer  at  the  time,  I  wsi 
watching  the  old  Princess  Chsrlotte^ 
Admiral  Goodall's  ship.  Minutes  were 
precious.  We  would  sooner  sink  tfasn 
give  in ;  but  sink  we  must  if  not  soon 
relieved.  But  every  glimpse  I  caught  of 
our  fleet  through  the  smoke,  shewed  the 
sails  hanging  to  the  masts  without  a 
breath  of  wind.  But  suddenly,  to  my 
joy,  I  thought  I  saw  thle  royals  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  beginning  to  fill— 
then  the  foretopsails  to  belly  out  a  bit 
— then  a  white  line  of  foam  like  a  ring 
to  gather  round  her  bows  I  It  was  sU 
right!  On  she  came  with  a  snoring 
breeze  that  had  sprung  up.  We  gave 
three  cheers !  What  a  sight  it  was  to 
see  her  bearing  down  on  us  when  we 
were  fighting  in  despahr  against  sndi 
odds!    Down  she  came,  sir;  and  as  she 
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ran  between  us  and  the  enemy,  her  band 
atmck  up,  *Bule  Britannia,  Britannia 
rules   the  wares  1'    That  was  the  time 

when" But  old  Ned  began  to  blubber 

at  the  recollection,  and  then  to  laugh,  as 
he  dried  his  tears  I 

The  captain  had  a  custom  which  his 
wife  once — ^but  only  once— attempted  to 
make  him  give  up.  The  experiment 
almost  proved  fatal  to  their  domestic 
happiness  for  a  week  at  least— for  I  do 
not  beliere  any  longer  period  of  con- 
tention between  them  could  hare  been 
imagined — for  not  even  one  such  dark 
dc^  was  recorded  in  the  family  log- 
book. The  custom  which  I  allude  to 
was  Ned's  keeping  the  anniversaries  of 
all  his  battles.  And  the  way  he  did  it 
was  this :  he  dressed  himself  with  what 
remained  of  his  old  uniform— with  nan- 
keen trousers,  ruffled  shirt,  shoes  with 
buckles.  A  bottle  of  port — few  of  which 
were  in  his  cellars— was  always  drawn 
for  the  occasion  of  a  grecU  batUe ;  while 
he  made  any  sherry  that  happened  to  be 
in  existence  serve  for  less  important 
actions.  Mrs.  Fleming  was  also  obliged 
to  appear  with  some  festal  sign.  She 
generally  dressed  in  her  Sunday  clothes. 
A  maiden  sister,  and  a  niece  of  the  cap- 
tain's, were  always  invited  to  be  present 
on  such  occasions.  Toung  Ned  was  there, 
of  course ;  and  I  had  once  the  privilege, 
as  his  companion,  to  be  present  also.  It 
was  a  law,  that,  from  the  time  the  enemy 
hove  in  sight  until  victory  was  pro- 
claimed, unless  some  delay  took  place  in 
the  progress  of  the  action,  of  which  they 
were  duly  informed,  no  one  was  to  leave 
the  room.  The  port  being  drawn,  and 
glasses  filled,  the  captain  placed  his  large 
gold  watch,  with  its  ponderous  chain 
and  seals,  on  the  table ;  and  after  pacing 
np  and  down,  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  ever  and  anon  casting  his 
look  at  the  watch,  he  would  at  last  make 
the  important  announcement,  which  fairly 
began  the  day :  **  The  enemy,  my  dears, 
have  hove  in  sight,  and  are  bearing  down 
—signal  made  by  the  admiral  for  close 
action.  We  shall  drink  success  I" — which 
was  done  with  due  decorum  by  all.  As 
the  action  proceeded,  the  captain  became 
more  and  more  excited.  Every  ship  that 
struck  was  announced  at  the  right  minute, 


and  a  glass  of  port  accompanied  the 
cheers  which  still  echoed  in  his  memory. 
There  were  other  events  which  were 
always  interpreted  by  the  captain  with  a 
grave  and  solemn  look,  such  as,  "My 
poor  old  friend  Scott  was  struck  down  at 
this  period  of  the  day;"  and  then  the 
circumstances  attending  his  fall  weie  bio- 
graphically  touched  upon : — until  finally 
the  victory  was  won,  when  the  captain 
summed  up  the  gain,  spoke  the  praises 
of  the  mighty  dead,  drank  their  memory, 
and  pretended  he  was  not  shedding  a 
tear,  though  his  face  looked  very  like  IL 
A  few  glasses  in  the  decanter  were  kept 
for  bringing  the  enemy  next  day  into 
harbour ;  and  when  his  prizes  were  safely 
anchored,  then  he  made  his  wife  play 
Rule  Britannia  upon  the  old  spinnet,  the 
captain  joining  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
Neddy,  as  I  said,  was  always  present  on 
these  occasions.  **  Tou  see,  my  boy,"  he 
would  add,  "we  always  did  our  duty, 
and  what  was  right  for  king  and  country ;" 
and  then,  as  he  wiped  his  moist  eyes  with 
the  back  of  his  rough  hand,  he  would 
express  his  hearty  thanks,  to  a  higher 
power  than  man's,  for  having  preserved 
him  until  that  day.  Don't  suppose, 
reader,  the  good  old  fellow  got  tipsy. 
These  days  were  his  only  holidays,  and 
happy  ones  they  were,  and  good,  too. 
"  You  will  always  notice,"  Mrs.  Fleming 
used  to  say  to  her  son,  "how  heartily 
your  father  reads  the  thanksgiving  at 
prayers  on  the  evenings  of  his  battle- 
days,"  as  these  were  termed  in  the 
family. 

Ned's  education  was,  in  "  secular" 
things,  excellent.  No  less  so  was  his 
religious  training~.though,  perhaps,  that 
was  by  no  means  cut^nd  squared  in  the 
exact  pattern  of  what  passes  now-a-days 
under  that  name.  The  captain's  theolo- 
gical knowledge  was  not,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, profound.  But  there  were,  never- 
theless, a  thousand  truths  moving  too 
and  fro  in  that  bald  head,  without  order 
or  method,  which  by  no  power  could  he 
deliver  over  to  the  tongue.  How  one  of 
our  scientific  infants  would  have  puzzled 
him  I  And  there  was  a  light  too,  and 
peace  in  that  heart,  which  shone  in  his 
face,  and  was  felt  in  his  mind,  and  spread 
an  atmosphere  of  gentle  goodoess,  and 
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genuine  truth  about  him,  that  stayed 
the  harih  jadgments  of  those  who  were 
disposed  to  condemn  him  because  he  had 
not  received  some  of  their  shibboleths ; 
and  who  forgot  that  there  are  in  advanced 
years  those  who,  by  reason  of  untoward 
circumstances  which  attended  tlieir  early 
upbringing,  must  yet  speak  and  thinlc 
as  children  in  knowledge,— never  having 
reached  that  Christian  manhood  when 
childish  things  are  put  away. 

But  I  believe  the  captain,  after  all,  had 
more  of  this  manhood  than  any  one  sus- 
pected, though  his  growth  was  rather 
stunted  by  the  storms  he  had  encountered. 

Never  was  a  man  who  had  a  more  re- 
fined sense  of  honour  and  truth.  Nor  do 
I  believe  young  Ned  ever  told  a  lie,  or  pre- 
varicated. Both  would  not  have  survived 
such  a  disaster— old  or  young  Ned  must 
have  perished ! 

The  grand  principle  of  the  csptain's 
home  education  was,  **  Do  what  is  right ;" 
— often  adding  with  great  emphasis, 
**  and  defy  the  devil."  •<  Pray,  don*t  say 
that,  my  dear  sir,  before  your  son,"  said  a 
prim,  excellent  old  lady  one  evening  to 
the  captain."  **  Don't  say  what,  mam  ?" 
he  asked,  with  a  voice  which  had  never 
been  heard  so  loud  since  he  led  his  men 
to  board  the  enemy ;  *'  I  say  so,  and  will 
say  so,  till  I  die;  *  do  what  is  right* — 
and,"  he  added,  rising  from  the  old  arm 
chair,  and  striding  across  the  room  with 
his  arm  extended,  "and  defy  the  devil 
and  all  his  host !"  "  Bather  say.  Captain 
Fleming,  if  it  is  quite  the  same  to  you,  in 
the  words  of  Scripture :  Besist  the  devil 
and  he  will  fly  from  you."—"  I  take  it, 
madam,  we  are  agreed,"  said  the  captain, 
**and  that  it  comes  much  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  end;  for -the  only  way  to 
retist  him  that  I  know  of  is,  I  say  again, 
to  do  what  is  right ;  that  makes  him  sheer 
off,  depend  upon  it."  *^  VVibh  help  from 
above  I" — "  Amen,"  said  the  captain,  re- 
suming his  seat  in  peace. 

"  Yes,  Ned,  my  boy,"  he  would  some- 
times say,  **  do  you  what  is  right,  never 
mind  what  people  say,  or  think,  or  do, 
nor  what  you  suffer — obey  your  great 
commander :  you  know  what  I  mean" — 
and  he  would  pause,  and  look  at  his  boy 
in   silence,  pointing  upwards,  and  nod- 


ding his  head  slowly  —  "  that 's  it  !— 
through  storm  and  calm,  fair  and  foal, 
steer  right  on  by  the  compass."  *'Tbst*i 
God's  will,"  he  would  often  say,  «  Neddy. 
for  He  likes  a  man  to  do  what  is  rigbt  io 
everything;"  and  so  the  captain  oeTcr 
prescribed,  as  far  as  I  ever  heard, another 
reason  or  motive  for  his  son  doing,  or 
not  doing,  anything  than  that  one— "yoa 
know  it  is  right," 

But  I  leave  to  the  next  chapter  tome 
other  things  about  young  Ned's  early 
training. 


A  CHRJBTIAN  WORXXAa. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  the  Apostle 
Paul  had  to  work  with  his  hands  to  earn 
his  daily  bread.  Though  the  care  of  lU 
the  churches  was  upon  him,  though  the 
enmity  of  the  prejudiced,  and  the  perse- 
cution of  those  who  had  the  power,  tned 
to  bear  him  down,  he  was  yet,  amid  it  ail, 
a  man  of  handicraft  and  hard  labour ;  he 
could  sit  down  with  Aquila  in  his  work- 
shop^ and  there  engage  in  manual  labour 
for  his  livelihood,  with  all  the  zeal  of  bii 
noble  and  indomitable  nature.  He,  at 
least,  was  not  one  of  those  who  think  that 
idleness  and  indolence  can  dignify  man*! 
position.  He  was  not  oneof  those  who  would 
deem  themselves  degraded  by  being  ote- 
ful.  He  knew  that  man  is  born  under  a 
decree  to  work ;  he  therefore  wrought. 
And  juat  as  this  man  of  God,  when  it  vai 
his  duty,  put  forth  all  the  powers  of  bit 
intellect  and  soul  in  reasoning  before 
Pestus,  or  Felix,  or  King  Agrippa,  did 
he  put  forth  the  powera  of  hia  body  in 
making  tents  in  the  workshop  of  his 
friend  at  Corinth.  Enough  for  Paul  if 
he  was  where  the  Lord  wished  him  to  be, 
or  engaged  in  what  the  Lord  gave  him  to 
do;  and,  without  one  feeling  either  of 
degradation  or  of  discontent,  he  bore  the 
toils  of  the  body  as  well  as  exerted  the 
activities  of  the  mind;  he  both  taught 
and  practised  the  lesson :  *<  If  any  mas 
will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat"  He 
felt  that  every  man  must  be  a  worker 
either  with  mind  or  body,  or  both.  The 
last  was  his  alternative ;  and  we  know 
that,  in  some  cases,  the  night  wss  sdded 
to  the  day  ere  he  could  complete  hif 
allotted  task.  Sinew,  and  muscle,  and 
bone,  in  Paul'a  caae,  were  dedicated  to 
the  aervice  of  God ;  as  well  as  a  mental 
power  which  could  not  be  gainsaid,  ex- 
cept by  the  bigot's  ever-r«uly  aignmenti 
— the  dungeon,  the  chain,  or  death*— 
Tweedie. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  SABBATH  SCHOOLS. 

Part  V. 
The  Tkachino — the  Method — SiHrLXciTT. 


A  LI.  the  works  of  God  are  marked 
with  simplicity.  All  that  man  attempts 
is  characterized  by  complexity.  The 
improvement  of  any  machine  consists  in 
divesting  it  of  some  parts  found  not 
to  be  essential  to  its  operation;  and 
the  more  simple  it  becomes,  ju&t  the 
more  is  it  made  efficient,  and  nearer 
in  pattern  to  the  works  of  the  Al- 
mighty. There  is  a  noise  and  a  bustle 
in  man's  work  which  attend  its  every 
stage.  Each  human  edifice  is  reared 
amidst  the  Babel-confusion  of  the  sound 
of  many  tongues  and  tools,  and  amidst 
much  toil  and  sweat  of  labour.  God's 
work  is  like  to  the  building  of  the  first 
temple,  where  ** there  was  neither  ham- 
mer Dor  axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard 
in  the  house,  while  it  was  in  building." 
Like  the  gentle  vegetation  of  spring, 
every  day  shews  a  progress  without  the 
least  sound  of  the  foot- falls  of  its  onward 
march.  Like  the  dew  on  the  tender 
grass,  which  fertilizes  the  earth,  and  yet 
is  unheard  and  unseen,  save  in  its  happy 
consequences  and  products.  So  with 
the  Wordf  as  with  the  works  of  God. 
AH  of  revealed  truth  is  simple.  There  is, 
no  doubt,  depths  of  infinitude  ;  but  even 
of  these,  their  announcement  is  made  in 
simple  language.  If  certain  truths  be 
difficult  of  comprehension^  there  are  none 
but  what  are  of  easy  apprehension.  We 
can  lay  hold  of  all,  though  of  some  we 
cannot  grasp  within  us,  just  because  the 
finite  cannot  contain  the  infinite.  The 
well  of  truth  may  be  deep,  but  then 
the  water  is  transparent  to  the  bottom, 
though  our  limited  vision  cannot  fathom 
its  depth.  The  Scripture  is  distin- 
guished for  its  beauty  of  simplicity,  and 
in  no  part  more  so  than  in  the  holy 
teaching  of  the  divine  Saviour.  The 
common  people  ever  heard  him  gladly,  for 
they  understood  Him,  as  he  spoke  not  as 
the  scribes  and  pharisees,  in  the  language 
of  the  schools,  or  of  human  learning. 


The  nearer,  therefore,  that  Sabbath 
school  teaching  approaches  the  standard 
of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  model  of  its 
divine  Author,  the  more  likely  to  be  ac- 
ceptable and  successful. 

There  is  a  difficult  point  to  obtain  and 
maintain,  and  that  is,  the  precise  gauge 
of  the  pupil's  mind.  This  requires  much 
acquaintance,  —  first,  with  ourselves; 
next,  with  our  subject;  and,  lastly,  with 
our  scholars.  This  can  only  be  obtained 
by  prayerful  study  and  close  application. 
To  accomplish  this,  there  is  much  in 
having  small  and  well-associated  classes. 
In  attaining  this,  age  is  not  the  only 
or  the  proper  criterion  of  selection  and 
association.  It  is  rather  an  assimilation 
and  identity  in  mental  and  moral  attain- 
ment, with  just  such  a  variety  as  will 
give  interest  to  a  subject,  by  its  being 
looked  at  in  different  aspects,  as  it  pre- 
sents itself  to  different  minds.  In  the 
same  way,  the  class  ought  not  to  be  so 
large  as  to  prevent  the  teacher  from,  as 
far  as  possible,  intimately  knowing  the 
mechanism  of  every  mind,  and  the  upper- 
most and  innermost  feeling  of  every 
heart;  nor  so  limited  as  to  render  the 
teaching  too  personal,  and  the  subject 
too  much  individualized.  Ten  to  fifteen 
scholars  make  a  very  manageable  class. 
If  there  be  a  greatly  mixed  class,  what 
may  be  simple  to  one  may  be  profound 
to  another;  and  thus  the  teacher,  in 
balancing  between  the  two,  runs  the  risk 
of  being  unedifying  to  both  sections,  and 
unprofitable  to  all. 

There  is  a  risk,  on  the  one  band,  of 
sacrificing  simplicity  to  profundity ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  desire  to  be- 
come very  simple,  to  descend  to  the  scale 
of  vulgarity  or  puerility.  To  shoot  our 
instructions  over  the  heads  of  our  charge, 
never  touches  either  head  or  heart.  To 
level  too  low  may  startle  them,  but  can- 
not secure  a  lodgement  in  their  spiritual 
constitutions.    There  are  two  modes  of 
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dealing  with  any  subject  to  be  illuatrated ; 
the  one  is,  the  synthetic — the  other,  the 
analytic.  The  subject  may  be  presented 
in  its  simple  concrete  form,  and  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  led,  step  by  step,  to  the  higher 
truths  or  principles  from  which  the 
simple  declaration  was  evoWed.  The 
scholars,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have 
their  attention  first  directed  to  truth  In 
the  abstract,  and  then  led,  step  by  step,  to 
its  details  and  applications  to  practice  in 
everyday  life.  No  general  rule  can  be 
adopted  for  the  application  of  either 
mode.  So,  with  one  scholar,  the  former 
mode,  with  another,  the  latter  may  be 
the  best.  To  different  minds,  and  asso- 
ciations of  minds,  the  opposite  modes 
may,  each 'in  their  turn,  be  best  fitted  to 
ensure  attention  and  carry  conviction. 
There  are  few  Bible  truths  but  admit  of 
both  modes  of  illustration,  and  the  more 
successful  procedure  will  be  to  combine 
the  two  in  harmony.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
commenced  his  ToUb  of  a  Grandfather 
in  a  style  so  infantine,  that  his  grandson 
spumed  them  as  beneath  his  mental 
standard;  and  the  talented  instructor 
had  to  ascend  the  scale,  and  assume  a 
higher  and  more  matured  tone  of  instruc- 
tion, before  he  made  them  palatable  to 
the  object  of  his  solicitude.  William 
Cobbet,  on  the  other  band,  wrote  his 
English  Grammar  in  letters  to  his  sons. 
He  caused  them  to  write  them  over,  and 
whenever  there  were  any  passages  they 
did  not  fully  understand,  as  ordered,  they 
submitted  these  to  him.  He  gave  them 
no  oral  explanation,  but  he  scored  and 
rewrote  the  whole  passage,  and  repeated 
this,  once  and  again,  until  he  was  fully 
satisfied  his  children,  with  their  own 
minds,  comprehended  his  meaning  from 
the  book,  without  the  aid  of  an  oral  ex- 
position. It  is  well,  in  general,  rather 
to  aim  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
capacities  of  those  with  whom  we  have  to 
do.  It  is  K  feeling,  if  not  ti  failing  in  men, 
to  be  reckoned  wiser  than  they  are ;  and 
they  are  not  willing  to  be  undeceived. 
It  is  no  idle  tale  of  the  old  wife  who  ran 
after  a  popular  preacher,  but  who  was 
shocked  at  the  presumptuous  question 
whether  she  understood  his  abstract 
reasoning.     There  is  still  a  desire  to 


mount  the  tree  of  knowledge.  It  wfll  be 
well  to  help  little  people,  like  Zaccheos, 
to  mount  the  tree  by  the  wayside  of 
knowledge,  if  they  thereby  get  a  glance 
of  their  blessed  Saviour  as  He  passes, 
and  a  Gospel  invitation  to  abide  with 
Him,  and  He  with  them.  If  the  teacher 
starts  very  low,  the  youthful  mind  feels 
somewhat  pained,  and  as  if  insulted,  and 
unwilling  to  be  led  further  by  one  who 
had  so  much  undervalued  the  mental 
powers  of  his  auditory.  If  he  starts  too 
high,  and  speaks  in  the  lofty  language  of 
transcendentalism,  his  class  may  wonder, 
but  will  seldom  feel  interested,— there 
will  be  a  difficulty  in  descending,  and 
there  may  exist  a  contrast,  in  the  sscent 
and  descent,  which  may  permanently 
injure  him  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  ought  to  respect  him.  The  ascent 
of  the  aeronaut  is  safer  by  far  thsn  his 
descent.  We  have,  more  than  oncsy 
heard  an  illustration  taken  from  the 
prophet  of  Israel,  in  his  mode  of  restor- 
ing the  son  of  the  Shunamite :  ^  And 
he  went  up  and  lay  upon  the  child,  and 
put  his  mouth  upon  his  mouth,  and  his 
eyes  upon  his  eyes,  and  his  hands  upon 
his  hands,  and  he  stretched  himself  apon 
the  child,  and  the  flesh  of  the  child  waxed 
warm."  This  may  form  a  beaatifol 
enough  analogy  for  bringing  the  adult 
mind  to  the  level  of  that  of  the  juvenile. 
But  the  miraculous  is  not  always  a  jnit 
rule  for  the  ordinary  administration  of 
ordinary  affairs.  Taken  literally^  there 
may  be  a  risk,  on  the  one  hand,  of  crip- 
pling and  distorting  the  instructing 
mind;  and,  on  the  other,  of  smothering 
or  overlaying  that  of  the  mind  to  be 
instructed.  It  is  the  heart,  and  not  the 
flesh  of  the  young  which  the  ^bbath 
school  teacher  desires  to  have  *^  waxed 
warm" 

The  safer  course  is,  to  discoyer  the 
powers  of  our  own  minds,  the  capso- 
ity  of  the  mind  with  which  we  have  to 
deal,  and  the  fitness  of  the  subject  to 
be  dealt  with,  by  a  standard  some- 
what above  or  below  the  capacity  of  the 
instructed.  On  the  one  hand,  let  every 
teacher  shun  the  danger  of  being  **  wise 
above  what  is  written,**  or  of  stating  objec- 
tions to  received  and  self-obvious  troths 
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of  reyelation.  The  objection  may  be  lerel 
to  the  natural  heart  and  affeotions,  whilst 
the  answer  may  require  too  much  of 
mental  and  spiritual  abstractiou  to  be 
readily  comprehended,  or  is  too  much  in 
hostility  to  the  perverse  will  and  alien- 
ated affections,  to  be  easily  receired. 
No  sabjeet  should  be  introduced  but 
what  is  capable  of  being  made  fully 
understood  to  the  average  mind  of  the 
whole  class;  and  no  subject  should  be 
takoi  up  and  left  before  there  has  been 
somewhat  of  evidenoe  that  its  doctrine 
is  nnderstood  by  the  heads,  and  its  truth 
fully  felt  by  the  hearts  of  the  taught. 
This  shews  the  necessity  of  the  teacher 
being  well  prepared  for  his  dnty,  and 
for  adopting  a  regular  system,  and  strict- 
ly following  it  out  Each  night's  exercises 
should  be  consecutive  with  that  which  goes 
before,  and  preparatory  for  that  which 
is  to  come  after.  The  Shorter  Cate- 
chism, as  a  text-book,  affords  singular 
adaptation  for  this  regular  series  of  in- 
struction. Each  night's  lesson  should  be 
as  setting  another  stepping-stone  across 
the  stream  of  truth — not  too  close  to  its 
neighbour,  so  as  to  give  the  psssenger  a 
painful  feeling  of  making  no  progress; 
neither  too  far  apart,  so  as  to  render 
each  movement  painful,  under  a  feeliog 
of  danger,  and  of  losing  a  safe  foot- 
ing; neither  ought  it  to  be  in  a  jolting 
style,  now  rapid  and  then  slow — now 
all  mystery,  and  next  all  simplicity. 
Sometimes,  above  the  ken  of  human 
capacity,  on  ground  where  angels  fear 
to  tread,  and  anon  so  childish  (not  child- 
like,  for  that  is  a  different  word,  and  a 
very  different  matter)  as  to  excite  a 
smile,  or  produce  scorn  for  the  seeming 
insult  to  the  class.  We  have  often  heard 
the  truthful  saying :  **  We  kent  all  that 
before  ;**  whilst,  in  fact,  it  was  only  true 
as  to  the  manner  of  the  instructions,  whilst 
the  matter  was  such  as  neither  teacher 
nor  taught  could  fully  measure  or  weigh. 
The  well-instructed  and  experienced 
teacher  will  soon  learn,  from  the  lan- 
gour  and  the  lack-lustre  eye  of  his  class, 
whether  his  scholars  are  following  him 
and  keeping  alongside  with  his  advance 
— ^neither  lagging  behind  or  anxious  to 
press  on  before ;  and  looking  at  this  as 


a  moral  thermometer,  he  must  just 
adjust  the  temperature  of  his  teaching 
accordingly.  It  is  well  that  the  scholars 
should  be  encouraged  to  think  for  them" 
selveSf  and  to  inquire  for  food  for  thought. 
The  teacher  cannot  think  and  feel  for 
the  pupil,  but  he  may  do  much  to  help 
the  progress  of  thought  and  feeling  in 
his  breast.  He  may  believe  that  he  has 
made  a  subject  plain  to  the  capacity  of 
his  little  circle,  and  yet,  the  next  Sab- 
bath, he  may  sorrowfully  find,  that  what 
he  thought  was  fully  understood  by  his 
class,  is  as  little  known  by  them  as  ever, 
or,  what  is  worse,  was  wholly  misunder" 
stood*  But  let  the  mind  of  the  pupil  per- 
form its  own  work — let  it  rather  have 
the  truth  mastered  by  the  ndnd,  than  the 
mind  mastered  bp  the  truth.  Let  the 
young  one  have  the  germ  of  truth  planted 
in  his  mind,  and  let  him  be  excited  to 
follow  out  its  development  into  all  its 
roots,  stem,  branches,  flowers,  and  fruits. 
The  little,  but  precious  stone.  Is  given 
him,  and  he  is  made  to  analyse  its  differ- 
ent parts,  to  separate  them,  and  to  re- 
unite them  again.  This  done,  the  truths 
thus  acquired  will  never  lose  their  hold 
on  the  mind  by  which  they  were  thus 
first  worked  out,  and  next  laid  up  in  the 
storehouse  of  memory.  In  fact,  they 
become  part  and  parcel  of  the  mental 
man.  We  have  seen  where  an  explana- 
tion was  given,  in  answer  to  an  anxious 
inquiry,  that  the  truth  so  received  was 
never  lost  to  the  inquirer.  But  when  the 
instructor  went  one  step  beyond,  and 
added  to  the  answer  by  an  additional 
advance  in  knowledge,  the  whole  of  the 
additional  matter  was  forgot,  because 
unsought  The  mind  was  prepared  to 
receive  the  first  portion,  and  did  receive 
it  The  mind  was  unprepared  for  the 
second  portion,  and  rejected  it.  The 
mental  appetite  was  satisfied,  and  the 
loaded  trencher,  however  tempting,  was 
sent  away  untouched.  The  mind,  by  its 
own  force,  had  made  a  step  firmly  in  the 
ladder  of  truth ;  but  it  was  carried  a  step 
higher,  and  the  faltering  foot  placed  me- 
chanically, or  forced  on  the  higher  step, 
which  it  could  not  long  retain.  The 
little  one  brings  its  tiny  pitcher  to  the 
clear  well  of  truth.    It  gladly  receives 
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and  carries  away  the  portion  of  the  pare 
liquid  wliich  its  piteher  may  contaiD. 
All  that  is  poured  In  beyond  tiie  capacity 
of  the  ressel,  runs  over  in  waste,  and 
may  not  a  little  perturb  the  purity  or 
diminish  the  quantity  of  what  is  withhi, 
or  malce  the  water-bearer  less  careful 
of  his  little  store  where  there  appears 
such  show  of  abundance  and  waste 
beyond. 

Let  the  teacher,  therefore,  asumilate 
himself  to  what  God  desires  and  inrites 
His  followers — to  work  with  Him.     Let 
him  be  a  fellow-worker  with  hb  pupils, 
and  they  with  him.  Each  Sabbath  school 
should  be  a  Gospel  hire, — only  one  sore- 
reign,   but  no  drones, — all  '*  Ktde  huwy 
heUf*  improring  the  hour, — labouring  to 
gather  divine  truth   from  every  sacred 
source,  aod  to  add  to  the  rich  Gospel 
stores,  more  sweet  and  precious  far  than 
honey  and  the  hooeyoomb.    Let  this  be 
the  distinction  between  the  teaching  of 
the  Sabbath  and  the  week-day  school,  /n- 
structkn  is  the  chief  object  of  the  latter — 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  knowledge,  or  to  help 
truth  to  flow  in.    Education  is  the  main 
object  of  the  Sabbath  school  teacher — ^to 
lead  on — ^to  draw  forth^to  impart  gene- 
ral warmth  to  the  seeds  of  truth,  small  as 
they  may  be,  as  those  of  the  mustard 
tree — ^to  cherish  the  feeble  plant  in  the 
name,  and  with  the  gracious  help  of  Him 
who  will  not  **  quench  the  emokingflax  '* — 
and  thus  to  raise  the  gentle  but  bright 
flame  of  personal  and  practical  piety  in 
each  bosom.    The  Sabbath  school  teacher 
must,  by  his  earnest  simplicity,  become 
one  of  his  class.    He  ought  never,  by  the 
scholars,  to  be  reckoned  the  moMter^  but 
a  friend — a  friend  of  sinners,  but  him- 
self a  sinner.    It  must  be  made  to  appear 
that  his  interests,  his  objects,  his  hopes, 
his  faith,  are  all  identical  with  theirs. 
That  he  is  not  teaching  for  hire,  for 
honour,  or  for  pleasure;  but  that,  him- 
self feeling  the  great  truths  of  religion, 
and    its   delights,    which    pass    under- 
standing, he  feels  that  his  delights  are 
increased  by  making  others  sharers  in 
the  same.    The  desire  in  the  heart  of 
the  teacher  should  be  tamest  and  prayer^- 
fidf  that  the  like  desires  be  awakened  in 
the  hearts  of  Us  pupils.    They  must  be 


made  to  perceive  that  he  is  a 
wholly  and  always  in  earnest ;  and  that 
his  labours  are,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  to  win  their   souls    to  Chriit. 
That  it  b  not  Anasei^,  but  Chriet,  that  be 
seeks  to  magnify— that  it  is  not  his  own 
wisdom,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  most  high 
God,  tliat  he  Is  declaring— that  it  is  not 
timcj  but  eternity^  that  Is  his  conitaat 
theme— that  there  is  nothing  Imt  the 
importance  of  the  subject  to  them,  si 
well  as  to  him,  which  could  induce  bin, 
night  after  night,  thus  to  come  amongst 
them,  and  speak  to  them,  *eack  m  duir 
own  tongute  the  wonderful  works  of  God," 
There  is  no  charm  (if  the  term  mty  bo 
excused)  so  efficacious  in  achievbg  this 
great  work,  next  to  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spint  himself,  the  great  Teacher, 
than  nngleness  of  purpose,  devotedneii 
to  duty,  seal,  and  earnestness  in  the  work, 
and  the  utmost  simplicity  in  the  langusge. 
The  pure  Saxon  should  be  preferred  to 
all  learned  phrases,  however  approved 
and  elegant.    It  is  much  fitter  to  spesk 
of  the  '<  ten  commandments  "  than  of  «*  cAc 
(/eco/o^ve,"— -to  tell  of  ^'things  before  or 
after  the  flood;*  than  to  talk  of  <<caitf- 
diluvian  and  postdiluvian   events,**    The 
more  scriptural  the  language  the  better. 
But  every  scriptural  term  ought  to  bo 
simply  and  repeatedly  explained— notil 
completely  mastered.    It  is  inconceiv- 
able the  ignorance  which  exists,  even  to 
adults,  as  to    the  use  of  Bible  term. 
There  is  a  natural  proneness  to  atUeh 
modem  meanings  to  Gospel  terms,  which 
often   makes   sad    havoe   with    Gospel 
lessons.    But  there  is  small  difficulty  m 
indoctrinating  the  young  with  the  tnio 
meaning  of  Scripture  terms,  and  their 
difference  from  the  same  words  in  modern 
times.     All  the  proper  names  ought  thu 
often  to  be  explained  with  great  sim- 
plicity, and,  as  frequently  as  they  oecsr, 
the  class  ought  to  be  asked  what  the 
words  mean.    We  have  seen  an  intereit 
and  fondness  for  Bible  reading  thus  eesily 
introdaced,  which,  in  ignorance  of  the 
hard  words  of  Judalcal  origin,  did  not 
before  exist,  and  therefore,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  meaning  of  many  passages  wss 
misunderstood  or  misapplied. 
Thus  will  the  Sabbath  school  tcadior 
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^'shew  himself  approved  unto  God,  a 
workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed, 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth.*  Aa 
"the  lerrant  of  the  Lord  he  must  not 
strife;  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt 
to  tcaefa,  patient ;  in  meekness  instruct- 
ing those  that  oppose  themseWes." 


OLABOOW  SABBATH  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  city  and  suburbs,  the  number 
of  Sabbath  schools  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land is  110;  the  number  of  teachers  is 
898;  and  the  average  attendance  of 
icboUrs  is  8202«         • 

The  present  numbere  exhibit  an  mcrecue, 
Mce  last  year,  of  17  schools^  140  teacIierSf 
and  1025  sckdare. 


Who  has  not  loved  er«wtaUe  to  pause  and  look 
On  childhood'a  record  in  some  old  school-book^ 
Name,  origin,  portrait,  scrawled  in  ink,  again 
Avrakenlnt;  memories  which  had  slept  till  then  ? 
What  if  the  spirit  shrink  in  sudden  grief 
When  the  eye  lights  on  some  remembered  leaf. 
With  parent  or  beloved  friend  once  read^ 
The  now  for.ever.parted— or  the  dead ! 
Though  for  brief.space  the  stroke  bo  still  severe. 
Not  long  we  shtm  the  line  that  wakea  a  tear. 
Bat.  stealing  back  to  that  love-hallowed  page. 
With  its  own  balsam  its  own  wound  assuage. 

Akom.  ; 


*<  God  had  one  Son  on  earth  without  sin, 
but  He  never  had  one  without  sorrow." 


'*  It  is  an  unspeakable  meroy  to  know 
a  little,  provided,  at  the  same  time,  we 
feel  that  it  is  only  a  lUde.**^Mr8.  C.  Fry. 


«THE  PREACHER  AND  THE  KING;" 
Ob,  BouBOALons  iir  the  Coubt  of  Louis  XIV. 


£viRTTHi9o  connected,  however  distant- 
ly, with  the  court  of  *'  t)ie  great  mon- 
srch  "  is  filled  no  less  with  romance  than 
interest  The  singular  character  of  the  ; 
king,  the  carious  scenes  of  which  his 
court  was  the  seat,  and  the  extraordinary 
galaxy  of  talent  which  shed  such  a  lustre 
on  the  period,  well  entitling  it  to  be 
called  **  the  Augustan  Age  of  France," 
have  all  conspired  to  render  the  life  and 
times  of  Louis  XIV.  the  favourite  theme 
of  history  and  story. 

Writers  may  gild  it  iw  they  may,  and 
materials  are  not  wanting,  yet  there  are 
few  periods  in  modem  history  more 
filled  with  dark  ungodly  deeds,  than  the 
one  of  which  we  speak.  A  degraded 
sensualist  in  his  private  life— a  man  of 
the  most  overbearing  pride  and  exquisite 
selfishness — who  had  no  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  any  one,  but  whose  motto, 
*' Lu una  sub  una" spoke  the  sentiments 
of  iu  author,— Louis  greatly  contributed 
to  fill  that  cup  of  wrath  which  his  suc- 
cessors were  forced  to  drink  to  tlie  bitter 
dregs.  A  greater  satire  on  human  life, 
its  poerile  conceits  and  foibles,  cannot  be 
found  than  that  presented  by  the  "  say- 
ings and  doings"  of  the  French  court 
in  the  seventeenth  century.    It  was  the 

*  TmMfidfnm  the  Fr^n'^h  of  h,  Bu!^Q^vy.R. 


acme  of  human  vanity,  and  the  most^r- 
feet  exposition  which  the  history  of  the 
world  affords  of  the  unrestrained  doings 
of  man, — assisted  by  every  Vbrdly  adju- 
vant dissevered  from  all  reliance  on,  or 
submission  to,  the  will  of  God  I  <*  M«de  " 
reguUtted  religion  as  everything  else,— 
justifying  the  satirical  remark  of  Madam 
de  Savigne :  <<  This  rouge  is  the  law  and 
the  prophets ! — it  is  upon  this  rouge  that 
the  whole  of  Christianity  turns!"  The 
manner  in  which  the  most  sacred  themes 
were  made  the  subjects  of  frivolous 
amusement,  is  well  shewn  in  the  ac- 
count entitled.  Two  Evenings  aJt  the  Hotel 
de  JRambouUUtj  appended  to  the  volume 
we  are  about  to  notice. 

Amidst  all  the  wild  excesses  of  the 
reign  of  Louis,  the  voice  of  flattery  alone 
was  heard.  The  very  clergy  prostituted 
their  sacred  office  to  do  homage  to  the 
same  deity.  When  *Uhey  almost  apolo- 
gized for  addressing  to  him  the  Word  of 
life,"  and  "  endeavoured  so  to  word  their 
warnings  as  that  the  king  should  not 
think  he  was  referred  to ;  and  when,  after 
inveighing  against  the  sins  of  men,  it  was 
customary  for  the  preacher  to  turn  round 
and  declare  his  consolation  that,  at  least, 
"  one  being  of  purity  who  had  none  of 
these  defects"  existed,  it  was,  indeed, 
difficult  for  any  one  to  be  so  independent 
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as  to  itand  forth,  strong  in  the  oonsdoos- 
ncss  of  right,  to  condemn,  in  the  name  of 
Him  "  who  hath  no  respect  of  persons,'* 
ike  man  in  forgetfulness  of  the  king.  The 
chief  incident  in  the  book  before  ns  turns 
on  this  point.  A  sermon  about  to  be 
delivered  hy  the  famous  court  preacher, 
Bonrdaloue,  before  the  king»  at  the  juoo- 
tnre  when  Bossuet  is  working  hard  to 
separate  Louis  firom  Madam  de  Mootes- 
pan,  is  chosen  as  a  fitting  opportunity  to 
lay  aside  the  tone  of  unscrupulous  pane- 
gyric which  the  pulpit  orators  of  the  day 
BO  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  monarch,  to 
the  entire  abnegation  of  his  sins,  And  to 
substitute  a  stirring  appeal  to  the  hei^ 
of  the  erring  king.  The  struggles  of  the 
preacher  between  his  wordly  wisdom  and 
the  promptings  of  Bossuet  and  Claude, 
who  are  cleverly  introduced  and  repre- 
sented as  instigating  him  to  do  the  right, 
are  most  graphically  portrayed,  and  made 
the  ^means  of  bringing  out  many  traits 
characteristic  of  each  of  these  great 
champions. 

In  the  course  of  the  narrative,  the 
author — a  clergyman  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  France— has,  in  a  very  happy 
manner,  introduced  to  our  notice  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  personages  connected 
with  the  Erench  Church  during  the  reign 
of  Louis.  Bourdalone,  Bossuet,  Fenelon, 
Flichier,  and  Claude,  are  each  made  to 
contribute  their  sentiments,  as  these  have 
been  indicated  in  the  many  AiU  and  ac- 
curate histories  of  the  time  which  we 
possess,  to  the  elucidation  of  different 
questions  connected  with  sacred  elo- 
quence,— the  subject,  strictly  speaking, 
of  the  volume.  As  the  opinions  intended 
to  be  conveyed  are,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  form  of  dialogue,  the  reader's  atten- 
tion and  interest  are  well  sustained 
throughout  In  discussing  this  theme,  the 
author  has  touched,  with  considerable 
discrimination,  on  many  of  its  salient 
points ;  and  some  of  his  remarks  are  so 
pertinent,  that  we  regret  our  inability, 
from  want  of  space,  to  transcribe  them. 

There  is  also,  in  this  little  work,  some 
good  and  fair  criticism  on  the  merits  of 
its  hero,  Bourdaloue,  as  a  preacher, — a 
subject  which  has  been  much  canvassed. 
Ihat  he  had  many  claims  to  be  con- 


sidered on  orator  of  no  small  power,  it 
proved  by  the  effect  we  know  hii  dis- 
courses had  at  the  time;  though  the 
mutilated  form  in  which  they  have  come 
down  to  us,  put  it  out  of  our  power  now 
to  judge.  The  author  traces  bis  aooept- 
ance  as  a  preacher  to  *'  the  very  excess  of 
that  which  is  generally  most  destmctlTe 
to  a  pre^er*s  popularity.  The  grest 
part  of  those  who  fail,  fail  only  becsoee 
they  reason  too  much ;  but  the  more  he 
reasoned  the  more  lie  was  admired;"  snd 
he  concludes  with  tnith,  by  sayuig: 
**  Alas !  the  secret  of  a  great  orator,  or 
a  great  poet,  is  like  the  armour  of  sn 
ancient  warrior  which  one  finds  in  the 
depths  of  a  tomb.  Here  is  the  sword ; 
naught  is  needed  but  an  arm  which  can 
manage  it!  Here  is  the  helmet,  bat 
where  is  the  head  strong  enough  to  wesr, 
and  large  enough  to  fill  it?" 

The  only  error  into  which,  we  think, 
the  author  has  fallen,  is  the  spirit  <^  toler- 
ation, and  almost  brotherly  kindness, 
which  Bourdaloue  and  Bossuet  are  msde 
to  exhibit  for  the  Protestant  Claude.  No 
doubt  the  period  spoken  of  in  the  nar- 
rative was  previous  to  that  when  the 
great  controversy  between  the  two  latter 
took  place,  which  proved  the  cause  of  so 
many  heart-burnings;  yet  history  does 
not,  we  think,  justify  us  in  supposing, 
that  these  arch-Bomanists,  at  whose  in- 
stigation the  famous  edict  of  toleration 
was  repealed, — Claude  made  a  ftigitive, 
and  his  brethren  submitted  to  cruelties  to 
which  history  falls  to  supply  a  parallel  in 
the  infamous  </ra^itac2e,— could  have  at 
any  time  associated  so  openly,  and  con- 
versed with  so  much  candour  and  sincer- 
ity, with  one  who  was  their  unsparing 
opponent. 

The  extraordinary  power  possessed  bj 
the  Jesuits  'in  France  during  the  period 
embraced  in  this  book,  is  well  brought 
out ;  and  we  are,  as  it  were,  allowed  « 
peep  behind  the  scenes  to  view  the  string* 
by  which  the  puppet  was  drawn. 

This  extraordinary  order,  under  whose 
dominion  no  country  has  ever  prospered, 
is  now  known  to  have  counted  among  ita 
number,  besides  all  the  many  great  eccle- 
siastics who  took  so  proounent  a  part  in 
the  politics  of  the  period,  no  less  j 
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ig8g  than  both  LooU  XIII.  and  "XSY^  { 
lather  and  ion. 

la  eonduslon,  we  heartily  reoommend 
thii  work  to  the  notice  of  onr  readers  as  \ 
one  of  much  interest,  and  as  containing 


many  mefol  hints  ibr  both  clergy  and 
people.  The  extraordinary  popnlarity  it 
has  met  with  in  France,  which  has  called 
for  thirteen  editions,  we  hope  to  see  re- 
peated on  this  side  of  the  chaoneL 


jFbreffjfit  eotteftpoitVmte* 


KOTICES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  BELIGION  AND  MINISTEBIAL 
LABOUB  IN  BUENOS  AYRES. 


Mr.  Editoii, — ^It  has  been  suggested  to 
me  that  aome  account  of  the  state  of  reli- 
gion and  ministerial  labonr  in  this  far 
dutant  land,  might  be  interesting  to  the 
readers  of  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Maga* 
dne. 

Admlrhig,  as  I  do,  the  ability  with 
vbich  yoor  Magasine  is  conducted,  and 
the  healthy  religious  tone  of  its  artidea, 
ihoold  any  notices  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
imblic  be  thought  suitable  to  its  pages,  I 
ihoold  consider  it  an  honour,  as  well  as  a 
dnty,  to  supply  them.  Should  there  be 
little  interestittg  in  the  notices  themselres 
-Should  it  turn  out  that  human  nature 
is  much  the  same  in  eTery  land — should 
the  saying  of  the  wise  man,  that  **  there 
it  nodiing  new  under  the  sun,"  apply 
eren  to  this  out-of-the-way  country,  still 
the  Tery  Cict  that  they  relate  to  a  land  so 
iir  distant  from  Scotland,  may  inrest 
them  with  an  interest  they  do  not  intrin- 
sically possess.  Scotchmen,  who  are  pro- 
verbially never  at  home  but  when  abroad, 
must,  we  think,  feel  some  interest  in  a 
community  of  their  countrymen  living  at 
the  Mma  ikmie  of  civilization,  and  in  the 
land  which  affords  that  community  a 
home. 

It  must  be  no  easy  matter  for  an  Editor 
to  find  anything  new  for  his  readers  in 
this  age  of  extensive  publication.  There 
are  so  many  gleaners  in  the  same  field, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  a  grain 
not  ahready  appropriated.  Railways  and 
steamboats  have  made  Europe  as  access- 
ible as  a  neighbouring  country.  Its  state, 
political  and  religious,  and  the  subjects, 
theological,  or  otherwise,  that  engage  the 
attention  of  its  inhabitante,  have  become 
familiar  to  every  reader.  The  same 
statement  is  every  day  becoming  more 
and  more  applicable  to  Asia  and  Africa. 
North  America  is  better  known  to  many 
Scotchmen  than  Ireland.  Books  of  travels 
are  become  so  numerous,  that  the  most 
qoaint  titles  are  necessary  to  arrest  the 
attenUon  of  the  pnblic  The  noble  and 
devoted  labours  of  the  missionaTy  have 


made  us  well  acquainted  with  many  places 
formerly  little  known.  Even  China,  be- 
fore this  agency,  is  unbarring  its  ^  ever- 
lasting gates  ;"  and  Japan  nfay  come  to 
follow  its  example.  Knowledge  is  indeed 
running  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  betoken- 
ing the  gradual  approach  of  the  latter 
days.  The  exdusivenesa  of  the  past  is 
disappearing  before  the  inevitable  neces- 
sities of  the  present.  The  merohant  in 
pursuit  Of  trade,  the  traveller  in  seareh  of 
unexplored  territory,  the  soldier  to  redress 
injuries,  real  or  imagined, — are  foreing  a 
way  by  wMch,  in  due  time,  the  herald  of 
the  Cross  may  enter  with  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
barriers  in  the  way  of  this  grand  consum- 
mation. Popery  is  busy  at  work  to  keep 
out  the  truth,  but  it  cannot  finally  suc- 
ceed. The  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom 
no  more  can  be  arrested  by  such  agencies, 
than  the  storm  can  be  arrested  by  a  fea- 
ther. They  shall  perish  in  the  brightness 
of  His  coming. 

One  section  of  the  world  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  escaped  the  notice  of  those  who 
are  pressing  on  this  great  movement  of 
investigation  and  progression ;  and  in 
this  section  Providence  has,  for  the  pre- 
sent, cast  our  lot.  No  handbpok  has  been 
published  of  the  widely-extended  Pam- 
pas, and  but  little  is  known,  in  Scotland, 
regarding  the  Silver  River  and  the  regions 
which  it  waters.  We  well  remember, 
when  preparing  to  come  hither  in  search' 
of  health,  and  a  field  of  usefulness,  we 
could  procure  little  information  even  in 
the  western  metropolis.  Many  remem- 
bered having  seen  the  name,  Buenos 
Ayres,  in  the  map  of  South  America — of 
reading  an  account  of  Whitelock's  disas- 
trous expedition  against  it,  in  1806— of 
seeing  notices  in  the  papers  from  time  to 
time,  that  there  life  and  property  were 
far  fh>m  secure,  and  that  some  one  named 
Rosas,  ruled  with  iron  sway :  beyond 
this,  few  that  we  met  knew  anything  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  and  its  most  im- 
portant province,  Buenos  Ayres.    True, 
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we  procured  copies  of  Sir  Woodbine 
Parish's  work,  and  Head's  Gallop  Across 
the  Pampas;  but  these  could  not  inform 
.  us  of  the  present  state  of  a  country  where 
you  may  ha^e  several  revolutions  in  the 
course  of  a  yeac  We  were  therefore  ob* 
liged  t<^  content  ourselves  with  this 
limited  informationi  till  we  could  enlarge 
it  by  personal  observation,  and  conversing 
with  those  who  had  lived  long  in  the 
country.  Taking  it  for  granted,  that 
most  of  your  readers  possess  little  more 
knowledge  of  this  country  than  we  did 
four  years  ago,  we  imagine  it  will  be 
necessary  to  preface  our  remarks  upon 
the  state  of  religion  and  ministerial 
labour,  with  some  notices  of  the  previous 
history  and  present  condition  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Argentine  Republic  consists  of  four- 
teen provinces, covering  an  areaof  726,000 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  a  mil- 
lion, and  possessing  almost  every  variety 
of  cUmate.  The  soil  is  excellent,  requir- 
ing little  labour  for  its  cultivation,  and 
might  be  made  to  produce  almost  every 
variety  of  fruit. 

Buenos  Ayres  is  the  largest,  and  has 
always  been  the  leading  province  of  the 
republic  Its  surface  is  extremely  flat, 
exhibiting  great  sameness  in  its  general 
outline,  reminding  one  of  the  view  at  sea 
from  the  deck  of  a  vessel.  The  whole  is 
covered  with  a  rich  soU,  not  a  stone  to  be 
seen  for  leagues,  and  in  seasons  when 
copious  rains  fall,  covered  with  abundance 
of  grass.  Wheat  is  grown  in  some  paru 
of  the  province ;  but  the  most  of  it  is 
divided  into  grazing  farms,  affording  the 
hides,  tallow,  and  wool,  that  form  its 
staple  exports.  Many  of  these  farms  are 
in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  it  is  chiefly 
by  them  that  any  improvements  have 
been  made.  Consunt  revolutions  have, 
in  a  great  measure,  paralyzed  native  in- 
dustry ;  and  the  endless  rivalries  of  Fede- 
rals and  Unitarians^the  two  op^iosing 
factions  into  which  the  province  is  di- 
vided—have rendered  property  insecure, 
and  caused  much  of  it  to  be .  sold  to 
foreigners  far  below  its  real  value. 

Were  it  not  for  the  want  of  the  stimu- 
lant that  enterprise  and  security  wQuld 
give  rise  to^  this  could  not  help  becoming 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  countries  in 
the  world :  for  a  gracious  Providence  has 
endowed  it  with  many  capabilities. 

The  town  of  Buenos  Ayres  stands  to 
the  province  as  the  province  stands  to 
the  republic, — ^it  is  the  liondon  of  the  con- 
federation. Indeed,  there  is  no  other 
town  of  much  importance  in  the  republic 
It  is  situated  upon  the  south  bank  of  the 
magnifloent  River  Plate,  and  was  founded 
by  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoga,  a.d.  1535. 


It  covers  a  considerable  area,  and  liss 
more  than  100,000  inhabitants.  Tlie 
exact  number  cannot  be  determined,  as 
no  reliable  account  is  taken  of  the  fiopu- 
lation.  Alt  the  streets  run  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  divide  the  town 
into  solid  squares.  The  houses  are  built 
of  brick,  with  flat  rooft,  where  the  nativei 
enjoy  the  cool  breeze  of  evening.  The 
meditative  student  may  be  found  alooe 
on  some  roof,  reminding  us  of  the  pLsce 
to  whidi  Peter  retired  to  pray.  A  more 
suitable  place  can  scarcely  be  imagined— 
the  blue  sky  overhead,  and  the  busy 
world  beneaiJi — the  spirit  seems  to  stand 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  God.  1d- 
deed,  similarity  of  climate  is  conUnually 
forcing  Scripture  allusions  upon  the  mlDd. 
Pig-trees  grow  by  the  wayside— the 
clustering  vine  is  seen  on  every  hand— 
and  the  rain  is  as  eagerly  looked  for  as  by 
the  Hebrew  husbandmen.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  aristocratic  part  of  the 
town ;  a  very  fine  house,  and  one  in  til 
respects  the  reverse,  may  be  seen  standing 
side  by  side.  In  like  manner,  there  is 
not,  as  in  many  cities  of  the  east,  a  psr- 
ticular  quarter  for.  a  particular  trade  or 
a  particular  nation.  The  foreign  populs- 
tion  is  mixed  with  the  native  The  moet 
imposing  structures  are  the  churches.;  but 
they  looked,  till  lately,  rather  like  moao- 
tains  of  brick  than  churches.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  they  are  undergoing  a 
process  of  repair.  There  are  four  Pro- 
testant churches,  belongmg  respectively 
to  the  English,  Scotch,  German,  and 
North  American  communities.  These 
I  enjoy  perfect  toleration,  but  thdr  minii- 
ters  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
natives.  The  subject,  however,  will  come 
more  properly  before  us  when  we  after- 
wards rjefer  to  the  state  of  religion.  The 
view  of  the  town,  as  a  whole,  is  fine,  if 
beheld  at  a  distance ;  but  much  of  the 
illusion  vanishes  upon  a  nearer  inspection. 
The  harbour  is  only  an  open  roadstead, 
and  the  landing-place  is  inferior  to  thst 
of  many  a  fishing  town  in  Scotland. 
Were  the  country  quiet,  and  were  they 
allowed  to  do  so^  foreigners  would  carry 
on  many  improvements  for  their  own 
convenience ;  but  the  want  of  security, 
and  Spanish  pride,  stand  in  the  way. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  improvements  already 
made  have  been  effected  by  foreigners. 
Had  they  full  scope,  the  resources  of  the 
country  would  soon  be  developed— its 
magnificent  rivers  that  rival  seas,  would 
soon  be  covered  with  sails,  and  streams 
of  immigration  would  pour  into  its  bound- 
less plams.  Why  is  it,  your  readers  may 
ask,  that  while  the  forests  of  North  ^  roe- 
rica  have  disappeared  before  tho  tide  of 
population— whilo  a   large   cmpiic  ha» 
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fpningup  in  less  than  two  centuries-- 
vfay  is  it  that  Soath  America  is  almost 
lerra  mcognitci  f— that  its  resources  are 
imdsTeloped,  and  iu  inhabitaots  nearly  as 
Ksnty  as  when  the  Indians  roamed  at 
vill  orer  its  plains?  The  answer  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  state 
of  leligion.  -  These  we  shall  defer  to  a 
fiitnre  notice.  S. 

^BoBsos  ATua,  I>mmber  18S3w  ' 

Pboorbss  of  Missions  in  Turkbt. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  whole  mission  to 
the  Armenians  consisted  of  two  families, 
occupying  a  single  house  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bosphorus.  Now,  the  whole  force  of 
the  mission,  consisting  of  American  mis- 
siooaiies,  natire  preachers,  and  helpers, 
amounts  to  one  hundred  persons  or  moce^ 
occupying  some  twenty  different  posts. 

Thenj  the  missionary  was  without 
friends,  and  almost  uniyersally  looked 
upon  as  an  enemy  to  the  truth,  an  infidel, 
s  pest,  whose  influence  was  otU,  only  evil, 
and  that  continually.  Now^  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  friends;  and.  even  among 
those  who,  from  interested  motives,  op- 
pose his  Ubours,  his  character  is  no  longer 
assailed.  Then,  the  missionary  found 
himtelf  in  the  midst  of  a  moral  waste, 
surrounded  by  those  who,  for  their  vices, 
were  snares  and  traps  to  him,  scourges  in 
hifl  aides,  and  thorns  in  his  eyes.  He 
could  never  trust  the  truthfulness  or  hon- 
esty .of  servant  or  friend.  Now,  a  little 
garden  is  springing  up  under  his  fostering 
cire,  adorned  with  plants  of  righteous- 
ness. He  now  has  servant  and  friend, 
whose  word  may  be  trusted,  who  are 
never  suspected  of  bringing  in  a  false  ac- 
count, or  of  leaving  him  minus  some  val- 
uiible  article  as  they  pass  out  of  his  door. 
TAea,  not  an  individual  was  known  in 
whose  piety  the  missionary  had  suificient 


confidence  to  invite  him  to  sit  witli  him 
at  the  Lord's  table.  Now,  fifteen  regu- 
larly organized  churches  exist,  with  an 
aggregate  of  351  communicants.  Then^ 
the  first  formal  sermon  had  not  been 
preached.  It  was  not  until  five  years 
afterwards,  or  in  1838,  that,  with  all 
quietness  and  avoidance  of  publicity,  in 
an  upper  chamber,  the  first  reguUr  and 
formal  preaching  service  in  either  of  the 
languages(TurkishandArmenian)spoken 
by  Armenians,  was  commenced.  Now,  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  years  from  that  time,  no 
less  than  fifteen  chapels  are  open  every 
Lord's  day,  where  the  Gospel  is  preached 
with  the  same  formality  and  fearlessness 
as  in  other  more  highly-favoured  lands. 
Hien,  there  was  no  toleration  for  Protest- 
antism among  the  Rayah  (i.  e.,  all  not 
Moslems)  su^eots  of  this  empire ;  and 
some  of  us  will  never  forget  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  our  position  as  Protestant 
missionaries,  the  jealousy  with  which  our 
movements  were  watched,  the  efforts  that 
were  made  for  our  expulsion  from  the 
country,  and  the  many  trials  and  embar- 
rassments we  encountered  for  years  while 
groping  our  dubious  way  by  the  guidance 
of  *' hints  and  cautions."  Aov,  the  Boyal' 
Charter  of  Rights,  securing  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's, the  Sultan's,  Rayah  subjects  the 
free  toleration  of  religious  opinion  and 
worship,  places  us  and  the  cause  of  truth 
on  an  elevated  and  firm  vantage-ground. 
Few  things  in  the  history  of  missions 
afford  greater  cause  for  devout  thankful- 
ness than  the  religious  liberty  vouchsafed 
to  the  Rayah  subjects  of  the  Ottoman 
Emphre.  And  in  view  of  all  that  has 
been  accomplished  under  the  auspices  of 
this  mission  for  the  revival  of  a  pure 
Christianity  in  these  dark  lands,  we  can 
only  say :  '*  This  is  the  |x>rd's  doing,  and 
it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes."— JSvan^e/- 
iccU  Christendoau 


AUSTRALIAN  SQUATTERS.* 


The  holder  of  a  run  beyond  the  settled 
and  proclaimed  districts— the  real  bound- 
aries of  the  colonies,  where  the  great  pas- 
toral grounds  occur — ^is  the  **  squatter  " 
of  ordinary  and  official  speech.  This 
term  is  most  properly  applied  to  one  who 
goes  out  into  the  unoccupied  wilds,  and, 
finding  land  suitable  to  his  purpose,  at- 
taches himself  to  it  on  his  own  author- 
ity. In  this  way  the  pastoral;  regions  of 
Australia  were  at  first  appropriated,  the 

*  ExtneUd  from  the  excellent  monthly  series 
of  the  JieiigioQs  Tract  Society. 


^tem  of  holding  them  on  lease  from  the 
Crown  being  an  after-arrangement,  which 
the  necessity  of  the  case  originated.  The 
barbarous  appellation  has  been  adopted 
from  the  Americans;  but  it  denotes  a 
very  different  class  from  those  so  denomi- 
nated in  the  western  world.  The  squat- 
tocracy  of  the  south  includes  no  mean 
number  of  retired  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  of  others  withdrawn  frt>m  the 
legal  or  medical  professions,  graduates  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  younger  sons  of 
good  family,  and  even  noble  connexions 
in  EngUind,  who  have  preferred  seek- 
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ing  iodependenoe  by  active  employment 
abroad,  to  a  life  of  indolent  lounging 
at  home.  Bade  waa  their  fare  at  first, 
and  rough  their  aocommodations,  while 
oocasionallj  seyere  privations  were  not 
wanting.  There  was  a  journey  to  be 
performed  to  the  location,  often  of  three 
or  four  hundred  miles,  the  greater  part 
through  a  wild  country,  intersected  with 
heights,  gullies,  and  streams ;  and  to  be 
traversed  with  flocks,  herds,  retainers, 
and  bullock-drays  carrying  stores-^the 
whole  resembling  the  migration  of  one 
of  the  old-world  patriarchs,  or  of  an  Arab 
sheikh.  On  reaching  the  scene  of  future 
operations,  months  might  pass  away 
before  the  semblance  of  a  dwelling  ap- 
peared, the  care  of  the  live-stock  being 
the  first  consideration.  '*  Bow-yards,** 
made  of  the  branches  of  trees,  in  a  cir> 
cular  form,  hastily  put  up,  enclosed  the 
sheep  at  night.  "  Gunyas,"  or  long  pieces 
of  bark  placed  together  in  a  pyramidal 
form,  sheltered  the  shepherds.  The 
master  reposed  under  canvas.  But  not 
unfrequently  a  violent  thunderstorm 
banished  slumber.  The  wind  brought 
down  the  tent  upon  the  occupant,  and 
upset  the  frail  bark  cabins,  while  the 


rain  poured  in  tremendoBs  ahowetfltCfr 
tinguishing  the  log  fires,  and  drsachinf 
the  entire  encampment. 

A  stranger  visiting  one  of  these  prim- 
eval homes  in  the  wilderness  would  ntftt 
distinguish  the  fiock*m«ster  from  his 
men.  He  might  be  found  oooklag  hit 
mutton  in  a  frying-pan,  baking  dampM; 
boiling  water  in  tin  pots  for  tea,  drivinf 
a  bullock-dray,  counting  over  his  stock, 
or  gpiillopping  after  runaway  cattle.  His 
dress  was  of  the  most  primitive  descrip- 
tion ;  his  first  permanent  dwelling  a  hssp 
of  rudely  piled  logs  covered  with  bark. 
A  blue  or  red  serge  shirt,  oorduioy  troo* 
sers  with  manifest  signs  of  wear,  a  Uack 
leather  belt  round  the  waist,  *  dnsty 
straw  hat,  and  a  dingy  beard,  not  of 
yesterday's  growth,  was  the  ordinaiy 
Qostume.  These  days  of  rude  experi- 
ence, of  roughing  it  in  the  bush,  are  by* 
gone  times,  to  a  great  ertent.  in  the  Und 
of  the  squatter.  Not  only  tlie  comibrts, 
but  the  luxuries  of  life  have  found  their 
way  into  the  wilds  of  the  interior,  with 
the  humanizing  infiuence  of  domestic 
ties;  and  establishments  exist  upon  which 
thousands  of  pounds  have  been  expended. 


Nottof^  of  Booiif^ 


^ora  Sahbaiica ;  or,  the  Sahlatic  Cycle . 
tht  Divine  Chronometer:  a  Dissertation  to 
prove  the  original  Sabbatic  Ordinance  to 
be  perpetual,  but  not  legal.    By  BiCH- 
ABD  Ball,  author  of  'Hofy  Scripture 
the  Test  of  Truth,'  &c.,  &c.     London  : 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.     1853.         I 
Amid  the  flood  of  publications  on  the  I 
Sabbath  which  has  lately  issued  from  the  I 
press,  this  little  book  profeses  to  bring  ; 
forward  a  new  view  of  the  question,  or 
one,  at  least,  which  has  been  but  little 
dwelt  on.    We  have,  nevertheless,  failed 
to  discover  any  argument  which  has  not 
been  repeatedly  used  before,  and  would 
say,  that  good  intention  and  a  healthy 
spirit  are  its  characteristics,  rather  than 
originality.    The  somewhat  lengthy  de- 
scription which  the  title-page  presents, 
very  much  expresses  the  contents  of  the 
whole  book.    The  following  recapitula- 
tion, however,  given  at  page  6S,  will  give 
the  reader  a  good  idea  at  once  of  the 
style  and  of  the  kind  of  argnments  em- 
ployed : — "  That  the  Sabbath  was  an  or- 
dinance of  God,  has  been  shewn  by  refer- 
ence to  the  original  edict  in  paradise,  as 
the  pablie   memorial   of  the   creation. 
•       •       •       «      Hist  it  was  observed 


in  the  first  age  of  the  world,  is  implied  iji 
the  terms  concerning  the  oflferingsof  Cain 
and  Abel ;  by  Abraham  .  .  .  ;and 
by  Job ;  and  that  it  was  observed  in  the 
days  of  the  prophets,  is  shewn  by  the  cue 
of  the  Shunammite  woman,  (2  Kings  iv. 
23.)  Its  divine  authority  has  been  proved 

by  its  re-enactment  at  Sinai 

That  the  sanctions  and  solemnities  of  the 
original  Edenic  ordinance  (unconnected 
with  legal  penalties)  passed  over  to  **  the 
eighth  day,"  or  the  •*  first  day  of  the 
week,"  seems  proved  by  the  faet  of  iU 
immediate  and  subsequent  observance; 
and  is  confirmed  by  the  exact  analogy 
between  the  divinely-ordained  memorial 
of  the  passover-delivenmce,  by  the  change 
in  the  order  of  the  months  of  tiie  year, 
and  the  like  change  in  the  order  of  the 
days  of  the  week^  as  oommemoFative  of 
the  greater  deliverance  from  death,  bell, 
and  the  grave,  by  the  deaih  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  "  our  Passover," — ^theooe, 
being  a  yearly  observance,  was  signalised 
by  a  transference  of  months ;  the  other, 
being  a  weekly  commemoration,  by  a 
transfer  of  days,  confirmed  by  the  acknow- 
ledged fact,  that  each  of  the  appearances 
of  the  Lord  to  His  diiciplea,  after  hk 
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feramction,  itm  on  the  Lord's  da^;— by 
the  deseeot  of  the  Holy  6ho«t,  likewise 
on  the  same  day,  and  by  the  thenoefor- 
wsid  and  oontinuous  obsenrance  of  the 
diy  by  all  ChristianB,  eTeiywhere  and 
always,  down  to  the  time  present ; — and 
fbrther,  by  the  notices  in  the  New  Testa- 
neotyof  its  being  the  day  on  which  the 
Minto  assembled  for  worship,  and  to 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  by  the 
spoattes  directing  the  collections  to  be 
made  on  that  day.  These  raried  notices 
coDstitate  a  commutatire  argument  in  its 
fiiToar,  altogether  irrefragable." 

Jh  Sdiools  of  Dcuhty  and  ike  School  of 
Faith,  By  Count  Aobmor  db  Gas- 
PAXiN.  Translated  by  Robert  B. 
Watson,  B.A.  Edinburgh:  Thomas 
Constable  and  Co. 

This  is  a  good  work  on  a  most  import- 
ant topic,  written  by  a  good  man,  and 
who  hu  had  the  benefit  <jr  a  good  trans- 
lator. We  cordially  recommend  it  to 
our  readers.  The  Schools  of  Doubt, 
whose  principles  are  here  discussed,  are 
those  of  Home  and  Rationalism.  The 
School  of  Faith,  is  that  old  apostolic 
school  which  the  Reformation  re-opened 
ic  the  worid,  to  discipline  all  nations. 
Under  this  last  head,  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine of  Inspiration,  and  questions  of 
similar  importance,  are  ably  defended. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Transla- 
tor's Preface  will  interest  our  readers, 
containing,  as  it  does,  a  most  interesting 

HISTOXT  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

"  It  is  a  good  many  years  since  Adolphe 
Monod  one  day  preached  a  sermon  to  his 
people  on  the  words :  *  God  so  loTed  the 
world,  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  beUereth  on  Him 
ahoold  not  perish,  but  have  oTerlasting 
life.'  The  true  Godhead  and  manhood 
of  OUT  Lord  was  the  subject  on  which  the 
preacher  eloquently  dwelt;  and,  at  the 
conclusion,  he  announced  that,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Lord's  day  he  would  again  preach 
from  the  same  text,  and  shew  the  con- 
nexion oi  these  great  doctrines  with  the 
salration  of  men.  There  was  Tcry  much 
in  the  preaching  of  M.  Monod  that  was 
distasteful  to  his  congregation,  or  at  least 
to  his  oonsistoire,  deeply  tainted  as  they 
were  with  Sodnianiam,  and  other  errors 
too  prevalent  among  the  Protestants  of 
France;  but  the  breadth  and  power  with 
which  the  doctrines  they  disliked  were 
asaeited  in  this  particular  sermon,  exas- 
perated them  beyond  measure,  and  they 
warned  Mr.  M.  tliat  unless  he  abstained 
from  preaching  the  second  sermooi  and 
avoid^  such  subjects  in  future,  they 


would  complain  of  him  to  the  prefect,  and 
demand  his  removal.  The  law  regarding 
Protestantism,  at  that  time,  made  the 
twenty-five  highest  tax-payers  of  the  con- 
gregatioa'elders  and  members  of  the  con- 
tdstoire ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  the  re- 
moval of  any  pastor,  nothing  more  was 
needed  than  that  the  consistoire  should 
formally  complain  of  his  preaching  to  the 
prefect  of  the  department.  When  his 
sermons  were  examined,  it  made  no  dif- 
ference how  excellent  and  true  they  might 
be,  if  the  matter  complained  of  were 
found  in  them,  the  prefect  had  no  choice 
but  to  deprive  the  minister  of  his  charge. 
In  the  present  instance,  accordingly,  M. 
Monod  very  well  knew  what  was  before 
him ;  but,  in  the  circumstances,  he  could 
not  hesitate.  The  sermon  was  preached, 
and  the  following  day  bronght  an  order 
from  the  prefect  requiring  both  the  ser« 
mens  to  be  sent  to  him.  The  prefect  was 
a  Roman  Catholic,  quite  a  man  of  the 
world,  who  never  had  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  religion  of  any  kind;  but  was 
highly  esteemed  for  his  good  sense  and 
right  feeling.  That  evening,  returning 
home  late  with  his  wife,  be  found  the  two 
sermons  lying  on  his  table,  and  requiring 
his  immediate  examination.  Sermons, 
at  any  time,  were  not  very  much  to  his 
taste,  least  of  all  Protestant  sermons,  and 
at  such  an  hour— so  it  was  little  wonder 
that,  coming  in  to  his  wife  with  the  papers 
in  his  hand,  he  should  complain  some- 
what of  the  infliction  he  had  to  undergo. 
The  annoyance  was  one  in  which  she 
could  very  well  sympathize ;  but,  as  a 
burden  shared  is  somewhat  lighter,  she 
ofiered,  late  as  it  was,  to  read  them  with 
him.  So,  rather  drearily,  he  began  to 
read  to  her— resolved,  if  posaible,  to  get 
through  one  sermon  that  nignt.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  both  were  rouaed 
to  the  deepest  attention ;  and  when  the 
first  sermon  was  ended,  they  turned 
eagerly  to  the  second.  It  was  a  new  thing 
to  them  whicli  they  that  night  heard; 
and  the  efibct  of  that  reading,  under  God's 
blessing,  was,  that  while  the  prefect  found 
himself  obliged,  upon  reference  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Worship,  to  deprive 
M.  Monod  of  his  charge,  he  and  his  wife 
became  not  Protestants  merely,  but  sin- 
cere Christians. 

"That  prefect  was  the  Count  de  Gas- 
parin;  and  his  son,  the  present  Count 
Agenor  de  Gasparin,  must  be  remembered 
by  many  as  the  only  man  who,  in  the  old 
Chamber  of  Peers,  under  Louis  Philippe, 
dared  to  stand  up  amidst  the  bitter 
mockery  of  all  around  him,  and  assert 
the  claims  of  true  religion.  During  the 
troubles  of  1848,  M.  de  Gasparin  left 
Franco,  and  afier  travelling  for  some 
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time  in  the  EaBt,  setfcled  down  at  lost  at 
QeneTa. 

'<  Bat  if  France  has  lost  in  him  one  of  her 
best  and  noblest,  the  cause  of  God  in  the 
world  has  gained  by  her  loss.  The  lei- 
sure which  M.  de  Gasparin  has  lately  en- 
joyed, and  the  controrersies  whicm  he 
has  seen  around  him,  in  GeneTa,  on  the 
subject  of  inspiration,  led  him  last  year 
to  give  forth  to  the  world  tlie  result  of 
years  of  thought  and  study,  in  the  form 
of  a  singularly  fresh,  manly,  and  able 
work  on  the  pressing  danger  to  which 
Christianity  is  exposed  from  two  great 
Schools  of  Doubt,  and  the  one  way  in 
which  alone  that  danger  can  be  averted." 

The  Christianas  Fireside  Library — Cecils 
Remains:  Httdge^s  CommenUuy  on  the 
Romans,  £dinOurgh:  Johnstone  and 
Hunter. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of 
those  useful  reprints.  ^  Cecil "  is  an  old 
and  valued  fireside  friend.  *< Hodge" 
has  been  long  known  to  students  as  at 
once  the  shortest,  clearest,  and  truest 
Commentary  on  tiie  Romans  ever  pub- 
lished. It  is  strictly  Calvinistic.  We 
recommend  it,  especially  to  Sabbath 
school  teachers. 


Education  m  Scotland,:  its  adual  AmotmU 
By  a  CouNTRT  Mihistbb.  Edinburgh: 
Paton  and  Ritchie. 

This  is  the  best  pamphlet  we  know 
upon  the  subject  on  which  it  treats.  Its 
facts,  in  figures,  crowd  OTery  page,  and 


are  clear,  telling,  and  laioiuaffera&b;— de- 
monstrating how  exaggerated  are  the 
statements  which  liave  been  repeatedly 
made  of  late^  in  all  quarters,  as  to  the 
comparative  desolation  of  tfaMS  means  of 
education  in  Scotland.  We  cordially 
thank  the  author  for  the  immense  pains 
he  has  taken  to  collect  and  arrange  his 
materials. 

The  History  of  EngUaid,  ^  for  Sdwie 
and  Families,    By  the  Kxr.  Tbomas 
MiLNBR,A.M.,F.R.G.S.  liondon:  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society. 
This  is  a  yolume  of  800  pages  small 
8vo.    It  is,  therefore,  neither  a  very  long 
or  very  short  "^  History  of  England fiom  the 
Invasion  of  Julius  Casar  to  the  year  I85S.' 
We  have  dipped  into  several  portions  of 
it,  and  so  we  are  inclined  to  think,  tbat, 
from  the  fullness,  clearness,  and  accnrscy 
of  its  details,  but,  above  all,  the  Christian 
point  of  view  from  which  the  facts  of 
the  past  are  seen  and  judged  of,  this  is 
at  once  the  best  and  cheapest  History  of 
England  we  at  present  possess  for  schools 
and  fkmilies. 

Christian  Titles:  a  Seriea  of  Praetkal 
Aieditatums,  By  S.  H.  Lyvo,  D.D., 
New  York.  Religious  Tract  Society. 

These  meditations  are  not  remarkable 
for  the  depth,  or  variety,  or  originahty 
of  their  thoughts  ^  but  pleasing  and  pro- 
fitable from  their  sympathy,  truth,  and 
unction. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Most  gratefVil  for  any  literary  assistance, 
we  must  again  beg  our  kind  friends  not 
to  send  any  MS.  without  oommimicat- 
ing  first  with  the  Editor.  No  sermons 
need  be  sent  or  offiered. 

J.  8.  H. — ^We  agree  with  his  criticism ; 
but  the  paper  is  more  suited  for  Kitto,  or 
some  higher  class  periodical,  than  what 
ours  pretends  to  be. 

B.  C. — ^You  assume  that  our  Magazine 
is  **  solely  for  Sabbath  evening  reading." 
When  or  where  (lid  we  issue  such  a  pro- 
spectus of  its  object  ? 

A P.—"  What  can  I  do  to  assist 

the  Magazine  f^ — Get  subscribers  I 

Mavsb  of  a .  "  Are  we  well  sup- 
ported?"—Better  far  than  we  expected, 
— better,  perhaps,  than  we  deserre.  Bnt 
considering  that  there  is  no  other  cheap 
religious  periodical  in  connexion  with  the 
Church,  we  think  the  clergy  might  take 
more  interest  in  it.     Some  parishes  have 


fifty  subscribers,  other  parishes  have  not 
even  one!  This  is  not  encouraging;  a 
single  word  of  recommendation  1^  the 
parish  ministers  of  Scotland  wonld  In- 
crease our  drcnlation  by  thousands. 

S.  S.— We  cannot  and  will  not  begin 
controversy  in  our  pages.  If  the  Magazine 
cannot  exist  without  it,  let  it  sink. 

John .  Some  say  we  are  too  simple, 

and  should  aim  higher;  others,  that  we 
should  write  for  servants  and  children 
only.  Like  most  people,  we  are  glad  to 
hear  every  advice  which  friends  or  foes 
may  give ;  but,  alas  I  for  human  infiim- 
ity,  to  take  our  way  in  the  end ! 

Alpha. — Very  good ;  but  such  Is  oor 
taste,  that  we  never  admit  any  original 
poetry ! — Pity  and  pardon  us. 

NsLsox  Street,  £DiiiBuiiGH.^Many 

i  thnnks;  but  we  do  not  think  it  would 

suit  our  pages.    It  is  more  adapted  for 

the  Sabbatli  School,  or  Teachers*  Magaane, 
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Sermon* 


THE  PENITENT  THIEF. 


By  the  Rbt.  W.  L,  WoTHBRSPoav,  Miniiter  of  Kilipindie  and  Rait. 

*  And  he  Baid  unto  Jesoi,  Lord,  remcxober  me  when  thou  comest  Into  thy  kingdom.* 
Luu  zziii.  42. 


Wbbk  out  Lord  appeared  with  Fontius 
Pilate  before  the  men  of  Jerusalem,  they 
cried  as  if  with  one  mighty  voice, — "  Not 
tliia  man,  but  Barabbaa  V  That  murderer 
thus  escaped  hit  doom :  while  thethieres 
who  awaited  their  execution  would  envy 
his  lot,  and  curse  the  folly  of  the  people's 
choice.  But  mark  the  mysterious  ways 
of  God.  In  all  probability  Barabbas  hard- 
ened -his  heart  in  sin ;  while  one,  at  least, 
of  the  thieves  can  trace  his  conversion  to 
the  very  death,  from  which  he  instinct- 
ively had  shrunk  in  terror.  For  on  the 
cross  itself  the  "  Despised  and  Rejected 
of  men"  was  **  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  ;**  and  the  man  whom  He  saved 
was  the  very  wretch  who  had  mocked 
his  Maker  and  defied  his  God.  The  sal- 
vation of  such  a  one  was  a  miracle  of 
grace;  for  the  hand  that  was  nailed  to 
the  cross  '*  plucked  him  as  a  brand  from 
the  burning.*'  It  was  the  most  wonder- 
ful case  of  conversion  since  the  world 
began ;  for,  as  the  bones  of  Elisha  quick- 
ened a  corpse  that  was  hastily  laid  in  his 
sepulchre,  so  did  the  blood  of  Jesus  raise 
a  dead  soul  to  life,  while  it  crimsoned  the 
rocks  of  awfhl  Calvary.  **Lordt  remember 
meT  cried  the  dying  penitent:  and  at 
that  plaintive  supplication,  the  Saviour 
lifted  His  bleeding  head,  and  smiled  upon 
him,  and  at  once  replied, — '*  To-day  thou 
ehait  be  vfith  me  in  paradise  f* 

If,  my  friends!  we  would  understand 
this  wondrous  triumph  of  the  grace  of 
God,  we  must  examine  the  obstaeiee  op- 
posed  to  the  thiefe  conversion : — ^On  his  way 
to  Calvary  his  heart  was  as  dark  with  de- 
spair as  the  dungeon  he  had  left,  and  as 
hard  with  wickedness  as  the  stones  of  the 
street.  He  had  long  resisted  the  restraints 
of  l*w»  and  the  expostulations  of  con- 


science.  He  had  prowled  with  robbers  in 
the  lanes  of  cities,  and  lurked  with  mur- 
derers in  the  caves  of  the  mountains.  In 
short,  he  had  stepped  from  crime  to  crime, 
and  sunk  from  depth  to  depth  in  infamy, 
till  Heaven  abandoned  him,  and  justice 
pursued  him,  and  bound  him  in  a  felon's 
chains.  Thus,  when  condemned  to  die, 
this  man  was  one  of  the  most  desperate 
criminals  in  the  dungeons  of  Jerusalem ; 
and  he  filled  up  the  cup  of  his  guilt  on 
the  cross,  by  heaping  scorn  and  insults 
on  the  Son  of  God !— Now,  if  this  poor 
sinner  had  lingered  long  on  a  pea^ul 
deathbed,  this  would  have  lent  but  a  feeble 
hope  of  his  true  repentance.  But  death 
was  at  hand ;  and  after  death,  judgment 
and  eternity.  His  moments  were  few : 
they  fled  as  fast  as  the  drops  of  blood  that 
fell  from  his  wounds:  yet  every  breath 
he  breathed  was  spent  in  blasphemy,  and 
every  limb  was  convulsed  with  the  pain 
of  crucifixion,  and  every  thought  of  hea- 
ven was  banished  by  the  scene  around 
him,  and  by  the  stern  necessity  of  muster- 
ing his  strength  to  grapple  wiUi  the  fright- 
ful agonies  of  death !— Moreover,  Christ, 
like  the  thief  himself,  was  now  a  scorned 
and  helpless  sufferer.  It  was  easy  for  the 
Jews  to  hail  our  Lord  as  a  temporal  king, 
when  He  entered  Jerusalem  in  triumph 
amid  the  songs  and  shouts  of  the  fickle 
multitude.  But  for  the  thief  to  believe 
in  the  sovereign  majesty  and  saving  power 
of  JusfeUoW'Sufferer,  was  a  stretch  of  faith 
as  difficult  as  it  would  be  for  you  to  ex- 
pecty  that  an  uprooted  tree  should  bring 
forth  fruity  or  that  a  torch  should  kindle 
the  weeds  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or 
that  one  dead  body  should  communicate 
life  to  another.  For  the  cross  on  which 
your  Saviour  died  was  ^he  sorest  torture 
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the  foulest  shame,  and  the  bitterest  curse, 
that  human  cruelty  could  inflict  on  slaves 
convicted  of  atrocious  crimes.  Hence, 
"  the  chief  priests,  with  the  scribes  and 
elders  cried,  He  saved  others:  himself 
He  cannot  save  l"  The  passers-^  ex- 
claimed, wagging  their  heads  contempt- 
uously,—" If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God, 
come  down  from  the  cross '."  Nay,  the 
malelactors  seemed  to  feel  a  savage  joy 
in  casting  similar  sneers  in  the  Saviour's 
teeth!  Well,  then,  may  I  say,  in  the 
^roris  of  Pilate,— «5eAoWt&«mojir  He 
was  condemned  as  a  midefactor,  mocked 
as  a  false  kiiig,  and  cmcified  as  a  slave,— 
naked,  forkMm,  and  outwardly  oontempt- 
&ble,--4Mingled  by  the  seouige,  the  thorns, 
and  the  nails,— bleeding  from  His  brow. 
His  hands,  and  His  feet,— so  marred  in 
Hie  delicate  form  and  ghastly  features, 
that  the  mother  who  bore  Him  might  not 
have  known  Htm  as  the  Son  of  her  love ! . 
Then,  faow  could  the  thief  believe  in  the 
divkuty  of  a  Buffering  man  ?  How  coidd 
he  di«50ver  the  glory  of  God  in  One  con- 
demned as  a  common  /elm  f  How  eould 
he  hope  for  $ahatwn  from  One  who  conld 
not  apparently  save  kmadff  Or  how 
could  he  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  One 
whose  crown  was  of  (Aoms,  whose  sceptre 
was  a  r&tdt  whose  throne  was  a  cron  as 
•gmminiouB  and  agonising  as  hia  own? 
Mh !  in  the  judgment  of  man  he  must  in- 
«vitably  perish  1— and  if  he  is  saved  at 
last,  he  will  live  for  ever  a  manvment  of 
grace,  and  one  of  the  grandest  trophies 
of  the  cross  of  Christ  I—But, 
L  Wb  have  akflb  proof  op  this 

JIAH'S  COBVBRSION. 

Hisfnvyer  u  a  strMig  eviSmoe  of  waning 
/atrt.— It  is  very  short :  yet,  in  a  nagle 
sentence  ko  acknowledged  the  kingly 
rank,  the  divine  compaaaioo,  and  saving 
pow«rof  the  dying  Jesus:— "£«rrf/  re- 
member  me  when  ihou  eomeH  into  ihy  king- 
<fomr— What  noble  faith!  It  was  the 
Tftore  astonishing,  since  he  had  not  yet 
belield  those  prodigies  in  heaven  and 
earth  which  made  the  spectators  smite 
their  breatts,  sod  forced  the  Roman  cen- 
turion to  cry, — **  Sarefy  Mi*  man  is  the 
Son  OF  Gou!"  Not  yet  had  the  sun 
been  eclii.sed*  as  if  unable  to  look  on  his 
Uaket's  cmcifision.    Not  yet  bad   Uie 


rocka  of  Calvary  and  the  battlements  of 
the  city  been  rent  by  the  earthquake,  as 
if  dead  nature  shuddered  at  the  iropioua 
rage  and  barbarity  of  men.  Nor  yet  had 
the  sepulchres  burst  wide  open,  as  if  the 
aaiuts  could  not  rest  in  their  gravea  in 
peace,  while  their  Saviour  bled  for  the 
sins  of  the  world.  But  thia  blasphemer 
saw  a  sight  more  amazing  still.  He 
beheld  the  Saviour  meek  as  a  lamb  in  the 
midst  of  mockery,  calm  as  an  angel  in 
the  depth  of  shame,  majestic  as  a  God 
beneath  a  mouotaia-weight  of  aaflhring, 
and  mere  tiian  cooqueior  ia  liie  paaga  of 
deathi  And  if  Jesoa  turned  Hii  pale 
blood-sprinkled  face  and  looked  upott 
him,  with  the  look  wlikib  nada  Bslv 
weep  those  bittec,  yet  moat  bleaoed  tears, 
how  eould  be  lesist  the  mate  appeal  of 
those  dove-like  eyes  gadng  ob  hiB  with 
pitying  tenderness  and  oorrowM  re- 
proach? Oh!  would  not  avch  a  kwk 
cleave  his  heart  in  twain?  WobU  it 
not  melt  him  to  tears  of  penitential 
grief?  Yes,  my  brethren.  The  Spirit 
of  God  convinced  him  thai  Jesea  Christ 
was  no  mere  man,— nor  a  baee  maMactor 
like  hifliself;— but  Messiah  dying  to  n* 
deem  His  people  IsraeL  And  if  Mensah 
prayed  for  His  ezecutioiierB,  wh/  afaoald 
the  poor  malefactor  despair  ?  Bvcn  for 
Aim  tiiere  might  be  mercj^-^aot  only 
mercy»  but  the  hope  of  heaven.  And 
thus,  with  the  eye  of  faith,  he  aaw  the 
diadem  of  keavea  lesting  on  the  brew 
which  then  was  bleeding  with  tiae  eaowo 
of  thorns.  He  saw  the  soeptie  of  the 
universe  wielded  by  the  hand  whidi  waa 
rivetted  with  apikee  of  iron  to  the  i 
He  saw  the  light  of  divSnity 
through  the  veil  of  humanity,  had  the 
love  of  the  Bedeemer  triuafiphiag  over 
the  anguish  of  the  man.  And  he  iSd 
believe  in  the  holy  Jesus  bleeding  on  the 
cross,  as  truly  as  if,  like  the  aaaityr 
Steplien,  he  had  seen  the  open  heavens, 
and  ''  the  gk)iy  of  God."  and  <'«he  tai 
of  Man  standing  at  the  right  hand  of 
God."  Oh !  here  was  &ith  !-^hith  teeie 
illustrious  than  that  of  the  patriaichs  of 
old ! — faith  signally  contrasted  with  the 
unbelief  of  the  chosen  ditciplea  l«-laitk 
which  clothed  him  at  once  i4th,iha 
I  robes  of  salvation,  an^  made  jdeill^  iCMtt' 
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t  bl6Bilo|^  and  a  Tictoiy  l-^faifch  bo  traly 
wonderful,  that  our  lA)rd  might  have 
»i(f,  in  that  hour  of  tribulation  crowned 
▼ith  triompb,— *<  Verily,  I  haoe  not  found 
io  yreatjtdiht  «>»  "O'  *'"  ^  Israel.*' 

fhrtker,  Ae  beUemng  tkief  gave  unmia- 

iakiable  proofs  of  his  true  repentance.    He 

hid  oolj  three  boun, — ^three  short  and 

miierableboun,— during  which  to  '*  work 

out  bia  own  salvation ;"  but  neyer  did 

msa  more  earnestly   improre   such  a 

■eanw  of  grace.    Indeed,  his  fear  of  God, 

bi«  rindioation  of  Christ,  his  conTiction 

of  tin,  bis  prayer  and  penitence  on  the 

CRws,  yielded  God  more  glory,  and  His 

Sod  more  joy,  than  does  the  whole  lifb 

of  many  a  true,  but  lukewarm  belieyer. 

Observe,  the  moment   he  believed,  he 

longed  for  the  conversion  of  the  other 

tJu'ef  from  infidelity.    Tea,   though  so 

litely  a  leekless  rebel  against  God  and 

oso,  he  actually  became  **  a  preacher  of 

nghteousncat,"  and  conjured  his  com- 

puion  in  crime  to  cease  his  mockery  of 

One  who  had  ''done   nothing  amiss," 

vhereu  thof  were  '*  receiving  the  due 

^ird  of  their  deeds."    And   as   his 

pnytr  was  a  proof  of  hi»  faith,  so  was  it 

a  proof  of  hia  profound  humiliiy  andsetf- 

basement.    He  did  not  ask,  like  Zebe- 

de^icUldreD,  to  sit  on  His  right  hand  or 

His  left  in  the  Saviour's  kiogdomi    All 

be  UBphwed  was  tiie  lord's  remembrance^ 

—u  if,  like  the  woman  of  Canaan,  he 

felt  himself  a  dog,  and  would  think  it 

bctven  enoogh  for  such  as  he  to  "  eat  of 

the  cmmba  that  flOl  from  the  Master's 

table."    And  mask,  he  asked  not  even  to 

luve  Ms  life  prolonged,  or  Ms  tortures 

Ittseoed,  or  death  deprived  of  one  of  its 

rim  overwhelming  horrors.    Ko !    Hie 

prayer  waa,— **  Lord/  remember   me  /— 

p9ar,  gedityj  stM-poUnied,  perishing  met* — 

asd  wh«t  it  was  granted,  he  asked  no 

more,  as  If  Me  soul  was  lost  in  wonder  at 

the  love  of  Cbfist,  and  in  contemplation 

of  the  joya  of  paradise. — 8ach  are  the 

ptVMfs  of  h!e  faith  and  repentance.    His 

^Kart,  as  y«t,  was  but  as  a  flower  in  the 

^^ ;  but  It  tx>re  abundantly  <*  the  fruits 

of  the    Spirit."    His    Christian    graces 

''(rTe  still  but  as  sparks  of  heavenly  fire ; 

bat,  had  fae  liTed  to  a  good  old  age,  they 

ini,:)K  have  shone  with  t^e  splendour  of 

itvs  in  tbe  beamteous  firmament  of  vital ' 


godliness !— and  none  ean  dare  to  deny, 
that,  by  tlie  grace  of  God,  he  might  have 
emulated  Peter  in  dauntless  zeal,  John 
in  heavenly-minded  love,  and  Paul  him- 
self in  invincible  fidelity  to  Jesus  Christ, 
his  Lord  I 
II.  This  lvads  us  to  oonsidbr  thb 

FULFILMKMT  OF  THB  8aTI0UB*S  PSOXISE. 

He  was  expiring  on  the  cross,  "  a  spec- 
tacle of  woe."  But  the  voice  which  had 
said,— *«Xef  there  be  light r  was  now  to 
accomplish  more  than  the  creation  of  a 
world  I  The  voice  which  had  cried,— 
**  Lazarus !  come  forth  /"  was  about  to 
work  a  mightier  miracle  than  a  man's 
resurrection  fVom  the  grave  I  It  was  to 
shed  the  light  of  heaven  on  a  soul  in 
darkness.  It  was  to  raise  that  soul  from 
a  sepulchre  of  sin,  as  dismal  and  as  deep 
as  hell  itself.  And  mark  the  divine 
authority,  the  calm  majestic  grandeur  of 
the  Saviour's  words  :— «•  Verily,  1  say 
unto  thee,  To-day  shah  thou  be  with  me  in 
paradise  r  What  amazing  language  to 
come  from  the  cross  t  He  dies  as  a  male- 
factor ;  but  He  speaks  as  a  Judge !  He 
die^as  a  slave ;  but  he  speaks  as  a  King  ! 
He  dies  as  a  mortal  man  ;  but  He  speaks 
as  the  eternal  God!  He  dies  between 
thieves,  on  the  central  cross,  as  if  the 
most  infamous  of  all  the  three ;  but  He 
speaks  as  the  Lord  of  hosts  on  His  throne, 
promising  the  bliss  of  paradise,  and  the 
crown  of  an  ''exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory." 

If  we  carefully  read  Isaiah  liii.,  we  find 
tiiat  our  Loird  bestowed  tliis  promise  with 
exceeding  joy.  That  noble  passage  fore- 
tels  His  being  ^*  numbered  with  transgres- 
sors" and  His  ^making  His  grave  with 
Ms  t0icAaf,"-~that  is,  with  the  crucified 
diievee :  and  the  prophet  adds,—"  He  shall 
see  of  tite  tritvaU  of  His  soul,  and  shall 
be  satisfied."  Now,  woman  in  travail 
brings  forth  a  child:  and  when  Jesus 
bore  "the  travail  of  His  *oa7,"  this  peni- 
tent thief  was  **bom  again"  as  a  child  of 
God.  In  His  salvation,  therefore,  Jesus 
"  saw  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  j"  and  with 
it  He  was  "satisfied,"  as  a  foretaste  of 
"  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him."  For 
the  thief  was  but  the  first  fruits  of  re- 
demption finished,  by  the  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  atonement.  He  was  the  first,  as 
it  yrerc,  of  a  countless  multitude^  wTio 
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were  to  come  to  glory  as  sons  and 
daughters  of  God.  He  resembled  the 
earliest  flower  of  spring,  which  foretels 
the  beantj  and  abundance  of  the  rolling 
seasons — or  rather,  the  star  which  first 
appears  when  the  sun  has  set,  and  heralds 
the  rise  of  the  midnight  hosts  of  heaven ; 
for  he  rose  at  the  setting  of  the  <*  Sun  of 
Bighteonsness,"  and  proclaimed  the  rise 
of  innumerable  saints  who  were  yet  to 
shine  ''as  the  brightness  of  the  flrma- 
roent,  and  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  erer/' 
And,  oh  t  when  Christ  beheld  his  faith, 
He  was  diYinely  '' satisfied  I  "—yea.  He 
rejoiced  to  suffer  !~and  the  smile  of  a 
Saviour,  the  triumph  of  a  conqueror,  the 
glory  of  a  Gk)d,  shone  on  his  pale  distorted 
countenance!  Oh!  to  save  this  one  lost 
soul.  He  might  have  been  willing  to  suffer 
the  shame  and  the  horrors  of  Golgotha. 
But  its  salvation  was  a  pledge  of  the 
salvation  of  countless  millions.  It  was  a 
blessed  proof  that  His  blood  could  **  save 
to  the  uttermost  all  who  should  come 
unto  God  through  Him."  And  He  ''re- 
joiced over  him  with  joy,  rested  in  his 
love,  and  rejoiced  over  him  with  singing!" 
But  who  shall  describe  the  male&ctor's 
joy,  when  his  heart  leaped  within  him  at 
the  Saviour's  promise  ? — ^his  joy  when  he 
learned  that  hell  was  escaped,  and  heaven 
secured,— and  that,  before  the  setting  of 
that  evening's  sun,  his  face  would  shine 
with  the  glory  of  eternal  day?  His  was 
now  the  Saviour's  peace,  his  the  Christ- 
ian's joy  unspeakable,— and  his,  as  it  were* 
the  martyr's  triumph,  without  the  male- 
factor's terror  of  eternity.  Oh!  what 
speechless  gratitude^  what  holy  rapture, 
what  transportingvisions  of  celestial  bliss, 
must  have  filled  his  astonished  soul !  To- 
day in  paradise!  With  Jesus  there! 
With  saints  and  angels  there  for  ever! 
Brethren,  such  a  timught  might  well 
make  him  smile  on  his  executioners,  and 
rise  superior  to  the  pangs  of  death  !~so 
that,  if  the  Roman  soldiers  had  offered  to 
take  him  down  from  the  cross,  he  might 
have  refused,  exclaiming— "iVo/  here  let 
me  die  with  ike  Son  of  God  I  Welcome 
crose,  with  all  thy  torments  !  Welcome  death, 
with  all  thy  stings!  Welcome  gratfe,  with 
all  thy  gloom,  bondage,  and  corruption  I  My 
Lord  will  remember  ms  m  Ris  heavenfy 
kingdom!" 


In  these  remarks  I  hare  taken  for 
granted  the  identity  of  paradise  with. 
heaven ;  nor  will  I  pause  to  indulice  in  a 
critical  discussion  of  what  has  been  called 
the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  elate.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that,  as  the  warlike  Rornana 
spoke  of  the  gardens  of  Elysiem,  and 
the  phUosophic  Greeks  of  the  gardeea  cf 
Uesperides,  as  the  regions  of  the  blest^ — 
so  Scripture  speaks  of  the  garden  of 
Eden,  which  was  a  type  of  the  peradiee 
of  God,  or  the  heaven  of  heavena.  In- 
deed, in  2  Corinthians  xil.,  Paul  apeaka 
of  paradise  and  heaven  aa  one  and  the 
same  abode.  In  one  verse  he  telle  oa,  that 
he  was  "caught  up  into  paradise.*  In 
another  verse,  he  explaina  these  words 
by  saying,  that  he  was  "  caught  np  into 
the  third  heavenj^-^ti  phrase  among  the 
Jews  denoting  the  highest  heaven,  wfaeie 
God,  His  saints,  and  aogeb  dwdL  To 
this  "  third  heaven,"  or  "paradise,"  tiie 
soul  of  Christ  ascended  from  the  croaa : 
and  He  entered  its  "everlasting  gates" 
as  a  victorious  Saviour,  amid  the  aboota 
of  angels  and  the  glad  hoaannas  of  the 
saints  of  God.  But,  unlike  Fhaiaob's 
butler,  who  promised  to  remember 
Joseph,  yet  forgot  to  plead  the  c^tivc^s 
cause,  and  left  him  in  prison  te  three 
long  years,— Jesus,  in  heavenly  gkaj, 
remembered  His  promise  to  the  dying 
thief.  Yes!  though  He  sat  exalted  on 
His  Father's  throne,  and  leaned  xcjoidng 
on  His  Father's  bosom,  and  heard  all 
heaven  resounding  with  His  praise  aa  the 
Lamb  of  God,— He  had  not  foggotten  His 
humble  friend,  whom  He  left  expiring  on 
the  cross  of  Calvaiy !— and  perbape  He 
remembered  the  malefiKstor^s  prayer  as 
music  sweeter  than  the  sweetest  atraiaa 
that  ever  roee  from  the  loving  Upe  and 
the  golden  harps  of  heaven  1  Oh !  then, 
blessed  penitent!— thrice  blessed  even  in 
the  pains  of  death  1  A  few  mere  tears 
for  his  Saviour's  wrongs,  a  ftw  aMre 
groans  of  mortal  agony,  a  few  more 
prayers  for  the  promised  paradise^— and 
all  is  weUl  His  legs  are  broken:  bat 
blest  be  the  ponderous  hammei's  Uows 
that  end  his  sufferings  1  He  sfants  his 
eyes  on  the  dlsnud  scenes  of  the  moant 
of  blood ;  but  next  moment  he  gaaee  oa 
the  glorious  forms  of  smiling  ai^cit»  He 
leaves  his  mimgled  body  on  the  cross: 
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bai  hit  white-Tobed  ipirit— ndiant  with 
immortml  beauty  and  eternal  joy— mounta 
on  the  wings  of  angelic  ministen,  and 
eaten  the  gates  of  Immannel's  kingdom. 
And  what  a  change!  He  stands  aniased 
at  the  magnificence  of  hesren.  He  listens 
eotraaced  to  the  songs  of  its  citizens. 
He  is  dazzled  by  the  glory  of  the  throne 
of  God,  and  of  Him  who  sits  thereon  in 
peerless  migesty.  But  who— oh  I  who 
shall  describe  his  thrill  of  astonishment, 
his  transport  of  love,  his  ecstacy  of  joy, 
when  be  disoorers  that  Hb  who  sits  on 
the  throne  of  heaven  is  <A«  very  Jesus, 
whose  death-cry  lately  rent  the  trembling 
earth  and  darkened  heaTens,— whose  life- 
less form  still  hung  transfixed  on  the 
accursed  tree?  Here  language  fails  me. 
Conception  £uls  me  too.  But  Jesus  met 
His  ransomed  one  that  day  in  paradise, 
and  crowned  him  with  the  crown  of  life, 
and  smiled  to  see  him  cast  it  at  His  feet, 
exclaiming, — **  My  Lord  I  and  my  GodT 

In  deducing  some  practical  lessons  sug- 
gested by  the  text,  I  remark, 

Ist,  That  the  thief  8  aalvatkn  ft  no  ea- 
omra^femeMi  for  us  to  trust  in  a  late  repent- 
anee.  There  are  few  indeed  to  whom 
Satan  has  not  presented  this  temptation : 


this  man  was  saved.  Our  Lord  was  en. 
during  the  cross  with  all  its  shame;  and 
Gk)d  judged  it  expedient  to  manifest  the 
saving  grace  and  power  of  His  Son  in  the 
hour  of  death :  snd  therefore  He  made  the 
thief  a  bright  and  eternal  monument  of 
free  salvation.  But  alas  for  the  man, 
who  looks  for  repentance  by  a  similsr 
miracle  of  grace  at  death  I  I  dare  not 
say  with  one  of  the  Fathers,^"  TAaf  Christ 
must  die  again^  and  thou  must  be  crucified 
with  Sim,  ere  such  a  day  of  grace  can  come 
again  r  bat  I  do  affirm,— "7%ar  Christ 
must  die  again,  and  thou  must  be  crucified 
with  Him,  ere  thou  canst  be  saved  by  the 
same  means  nf  grace  which  melted  the  mak' 
faetor^s  heart  of  stone,  and  taught  his  bias* 
pheming  lips  to  pray  for  the  hind  remembrance 
of  the  Son  of  God  f  Besides,  we  have  no 
proof  whatever  that  the  thief  had  rejected 
the  Gospel  and  resisted  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  mere  professors  of  the  Christian  faith 
so  obstinately  do:  whereas,  wehaveample 
proof  that  he  did  repent,  and  pray,  and 
preach  repentance,  the  instant  he  .felt 
convinced  that  Jesus  Christ  was  Lord 
and  Saviour.  Now,  how  different  was 
this  exercise  of  grace  from  what  we  gene- 
rally witness  in  cases  of  so-called  death- 
bed conversion ! — and,  alas  I  what  little 


^-M  Time  enough  for  conversion  !  time 
enough  for  prayer !  time  enough  for  re-  |  reason  have  we  to  expect  that  similar 
noundng  sin  and  the  world,  after  you !  grace  will  be  granted  to  us  in  our  dying 
have  plucked  the  flowers  of  pleasure  and  l  hour,  after  slighting  the  Gospel,  and  stifl- 
the  fitdts  of  fortune  I  Enjoy  the  world  '  ing  conscience,  and  grieving  the  Spirit  of 
while  you  may  I^you  can  repent  at  last,   a  Saviour-God,  from  day  to  day,  from 


hke  the  crucified  thief  r  This  is  his  most 
subtle  and  successful  snare.  But  remem- 
ber the  celebrated  saying  of  a  man  of 
God:— '* One  was  saved  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  that  none  might  despair ;  hot  oidy 
one^  that  none  might  presume."  If  that 
one  was  saved,  his  companion  in  crime 
perished  in  unbelief;  and  if  a  thousand 
thieves  had  died  on  Calvary,  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  only  one  would  have  cried 
for  mercy  on  his  guilty  soul ! — ^Not  that 
I  wish  to  limit  the  mercy  of  God :  nor 
dare  I  deny  the  possibility  of  man's  re- 
pentance on  the  bed  of  death.  But  I  am 
bound  to  maintain,  that  the  conversion  of 
one  on  the  cross  is  no  encoursgement  to 
us  to  procrastinate  till  the  close  of  the 
threescore  years  and  ten.  Mark  well  the 
extraordinary   circumstances   in   which 


Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  and  from  year  to 
year  1  Ah  I  if  I  could  summon  the  lost 
from  their  place  of  woe,  and  force  them 
to  disclose  the  cause  of  their  final  ruin, 
such  as  this  would  be  their  sad  confession : 
— *'  Satan  beguiled  us,  and  we  ate  of  the 
fruit  of  sin:  he  enslaved  us,  but  we 
trusted  in  a  late  repentance:  he  said, 
*  Ye  shall  not  die!*  but  death  did  come  as 
a  thief  in  the  night :  and*  now  we  are  lost 
for  ever!"  True,  my  friends,  God  can 
^  save  to  the  uttermost"  of  human  life 
and  human  guilt,— can  save,  if  He  wills 
it,  in  the  hour  or  at  the  moment  of  dis- 
solution. But  what  if  He  finds,  when  we 
come  to  die,  that  our  hearts  are  as  firmly 
wedded  to  a  sinful  world  as  the  limbs  of 
(he  thief  were  fixed  to  the  cross  ?  What 
if  He  declares  that  His  Spirit  will  not 
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longer  fltrire  with  oar  reprobate  hearts  ? 
And  what  if  He  dealt  with  us  as  He  did 
with  Jadas,  Felix,  and  the  infidel  thief? 
Oh  I  If  we  will  not  *<  redeem  the  time," 
and  accept  to-daj  as  "  the  dey  of  salya- 
tion,"  we  may  find  at  last,  to  our  endless 
sorrow,  that  it  is  a  trifling  loss  to  part 
with  gold  and  silrer,  erowns,  and  king- 
doms, compared  with  the  loss  of  onr  sea- 
son of  grace,  and  the  oonseqnent  loss  of 
the  precious  soul  I 

2d,  While*  ihuB  we  warn  you  offoingt 
making  the  mtrof  of  Ood  a  plea  for  con- 
tinued impenitence,  we  rejoice  to  proclaim, 
ealoation  to  the  chief  of  ginnere  btf  the  blood 
of  the  crose.  Let  no  man  ssy,--«<<I  have 
sinned  bejond  the  reach  of  mercy!" 
Snch  a  cry  might  come  from  the  dnngeon 
of  woe,—bat  not  from  a  world  where 
Jesns  died.  A  man  may  be  gnlltier  than 
Sanl  of  Tarsus,  guiltier  than  Mary  Mag^ 
dalene,  guiltier  than  the  blaspheming 
thief :  but  the  Mood  of  Christ,  God's  Son, 
deanseth  from  all  sin."  This  is  a  truth 
which  might  have  gladdened  the  heart 
of  Cain,  when  he  fled  a  murderer  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord!^  truth 
which  might  have  banished  despair  Arom 


the  murderer  is  there  I  Manass^h  th4 
idolater  is  there !  Sanl  the  persecutor 
is  there  1  Oneslmns  the  slave  is  there  I 
The  craoifted  thief  is  there  I"  And  if 
thou  wouldst  join  their  glorious  fellow- 
ship, come  to  Him  who  is  the  Lord»  th« 
light,  and  the  Ufe  of  Paradise.  Cteme, 
not  idth  the  pride  of  the  boasting  Phari- 
see I— come,  not  with  the  fatal  ^'ateMT 
of  King  AgrlppftI — come,  not  with  the 
fears  of  the  trembling  Felix  1 — ^bttt  come 
with  the  tears  of  Peter  and  the  prayer  of 
the  publican,  with  the  sweet  humility  of 
Mary,  and  the  reslstlesa  fhlth  of  the 
crucified  thief  l^-and  coming  so,  He  will 
«tn  NO  wise  eaei  thee  ouiT  All  thy  sins 
He  will  fbrglTe.  All  thy  fture  He  wilt 
dispel.  All  thy  flsith,  and  tears,  and 
prayers,  He  will  reward  with  the  nn* 
searchable  riches  of  His  grace  and  glofy: 

"  He  loTet  to  heal  the  broken  heart. 
And  bid  the  fears  of  guUt  depart:  ] 
Be  loves  to  bind,  with  tender  owe, 
The  bleeding  beiem  of  deepsirk'* 

Si,  We  have  her^  on  tZTiufmrtbii  of  (As 
natare  of  dinine  grace,  Oheerve  the  mmer^ 
eignty  of  electing  grace.  In  the  quaint,  but 
terse  and  impressive  words  of  BUhop 


the  heart  of  Judas,  when  he  dashed  the  <  Hall :— •*  The  Holy  Spirit,  who  breathed 


silver  at  the  high  prlest^s  feet !— a  truth, 
O  sinner !  which  may  free  thy  soul  from 
slavish  fear,  as  the  music  of  David's  harp 
charmed  an  evil  spirit  frotn  the  breast  of 
Saul  the  king, — or  as  the  sweeter  fnnslc 
of  the  Saviour's  voice  rescued  Mary  firom 
the  legion  of  devils  that  tormented  her ! 
Yes,  the  blood  of  the  Saviour  **cleaneelh 
from  ALL  sinf*  For  it  is  "a  fountain 
opened,"  not  only  '*for  the  house  of 
David,**  but  for  the  vilest  "inhabiUnts 
of  Jerusalem," — for  a  thief  on  the  cross, 
and  a  beggar  at  the  rich  man's  gate  I 
And,  blessed  be  God !  if  Christ  on  the 
cross  was  omnipotent  to  save,  He  must 
be  so  on  His  Father's  throne,  where  He 
reigns  "  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give 
repentance  to  Israel,  and  the  remission 
of  sins."  Look  up  to  the  heavens  where 
Jeeus  dwells,  and  tell  me,-- Who  are  these 
In  robes  of  light,  with  crowns  of  gold, 
and  palms  of  victory  ?  "  These  are  they 
who  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them 
white  ia  the  blood  of  tbe  Lamb."  Well 
luid  eloquently  bis  it  been  ■ald,--«  Dirid 


en  this  thief,  breathed  not  on  tbe  othef. 
Their  trade  was  alike :  then-  crime  was 
alike:  their  cross  was  alike t  tbe  gfnee 
of  Ood  alone  made  them  unlike."  The 
one  was  a  miracle  of  mercy  i  the  other 
was  a  monument  of  justice.  The  one 
was  a  "tessel  of  wrath  prepared  for 
glory :"  the  other  was  a  *•  vessel  of  wrath 
fitted  for  destruction.*'  The  ene  was 
taken:  the  other  was  left'^left  in  his 
sins,  and  for  eternity !— Again,  observe 
the  freenesB  of  saving  grace.  Justly  might 
our  Lord  have  reviled  the  thief  fbr  his 
heinous  sins,  his  late  repentance,  and  his 
i«corn  and  mockery  on  the  cross.  Yet 
He  answered  his  prayer  without  faesita- 
tion  or  a  word  of  reproach.  At  the 
thunder  rolls  when  the  lightning  fltihes, 
— as  a  tender  mother  soothes  her  child 
the  instant  she  hears  its  feeble  cry,«^so, 
soon  as  He  heard  the  penitent's  prayer, 
*«  He  forgave  all  his  iniquities,  healed  all 
his  diseases,  delivered  his  life  frem  de* 
struct  ion,  and  crowned  htm  with  loving* 
kindness  and  t«iider  merciee."    BwA  if 
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the  fruneu  of  the  grace  of  Qod.  Ah !  if 
<*  the  deeds  of  the  law"  were  your  title  to 
heaTen, — ^then  farewell  mercy  !~farewell 
hope !— fiueweil  paradise  and  all  its  joy  at 
But,  since  faith  in  Christ  jostifles  the 
soul  <*  without  money  or  price,"  the  chief 
ef  ifaiiim  nay  aspire  to  «'  gloryi  honour, 
and  ionnofftali^,  eternal  life !"— And  the 
gncm  of  Ood  is  09110%  rkh  ondgenanm,  \ 
The  tfaiefs  patttion  amounted  simply  to 
tbis:^*'Lordl  justly  might  my  cup  be 
ffiled  with  wrath  eternally  in  heU:  but 
mis — oh!  mix  one  drop  of  meicy  in  it  I" 
The  SsTioor's  grace  is  so  rich  and  plen- 
teons^  that  He  flUa  his  eup  with  a  heaven 
of  blearings  and  an  eternity  of  joy.  Oh  I 
the  unseafuhable  nehes  ef  graeel  This 
poor  man  begged,  as  it  weie»  but  a  crust 
of  biead;  and  he  nceiTed  a  kingdom  and 
a  crown  of  glory.  He  begged,  aa  it  were, 
but  a  drop  of  water ;  and  he  draak  of  the 
river  of  the  water  of  life.  And  Qod  is  as 
kind  and  gradous  still.  He  ia  not  a  miser, 
dflUng  oat  His  alas  with  a  pitiless  grudge, 
^-Imt  a  merciful  Father,  deUghting  to 
Uesa  His  children  with  the  blood-bought 
gifts  ef  His  awn  dear  Son.  Ask  of  Him 
btaad^  and  He  wili  not  mock  you  with  a 
•lana.  Aak  a  flsh ;  and  He  willnot  sting 
yoa  with  a  serpent.  Aek  aa  egg;  and 
Ho  will  net  scourge  you  with  a  scorpion. 
Implore  Bia  maroy ;  and  He  will  give 
you  mar^,— net  only  mercy,  but  grace^ 
-p*iiot  only  graces  but  glory  I 

Ob!  that  I  had  the  fervour  of  Paul, 
or  the  bummg  eloqueaoe  of  an  angel's 
toague,  to  diflsuade  the  sianer  from  **con>» 
tiauiag  ia  sin,**  and  putting  off  repentance 
to  a  '^  more  convenient  season  I"  God's 
met^  pteads*  aad  His  grace  abounds. 
Bat  thus  saith  the  Lord,— »'  Ton/oy  is  the 
aooeptedtime:  «>i&iy  is  the  day  ef  salva- 
tkm."  Aad,  alas  I  if  to^moiTow  may  be 
too  late,  shice  ^the  Spirit  will  aot  always 
atrive  with  the  children  of  men,"  how 
urgent  ia  the  necessity  for  immediate 
penitence  and  earnest  prayer  I  Ofa !  by 
the  worth  of  the  soul,  so  infinitely  pre* 
fiiaar,  whether  it  dwells  in  a  monarch's 
bosom,  or  lurks  ia  a  beggar's  breast,  or  a 
erucified  tliief  s,— let  me  now  beseech  you, 
soon  aa  you  leave  this  place  and  reach 
yaov  dwiaiiag,  to  enter  your  closet,  aad 
thM  to  prsy  la  the  Lord  yoot  God,  vith 


the  penitent's  faith  and  godly  sorrow  :-^ 
**  Lard  I  btkold  my  sins,  and  guilt,  and  tears, 
— €md  remember  mei  Pity  my  weakness^ 
wants,  and  misery, — and  remanber  msi 
Have  mercy  on  my  hardened  Iteart,  and 
wayward  wUi,  and  perishing  soul,~^and  re- 
mssnher  msJ  I  am  viie  etnd  unworthy  of 
iky  grmos:  yet,  graeieus  Lord  I  remember 
me,  amlforgwe  my  sine,  and  make  me  holy^ 
OS  a  ehiU  of  Oodandam  heir  ofparadieet* 
Then  will  the  Saviour  plead  your  cause, 
and  become  your  *^  wisdom,  righteousness, 
sanetlilcation,  and  redemption"'— till  He 
brings  you  *<to  Zion,  with  soqgs  and 
everlasting  joy  on  your  head  I"  Yours 
may  be  toil  ia  a  lowly  cottage :  nay,  you 
may  die  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  lie 
fiargotten  in  a  pauper's  grave:  but  He 
who  loved  a  thief  on  the  cross,  and  trans- 
lated him  to  the  bowers  of  paradise^  will 
remember  yom  on  a  bed  of  straw,  and 
exalt  you  to  yonder  realms  of  bliss,  and 
make  yoii*a  jewel  on  the  glorious  crown 
with  wfaioh  *'His  Father  crowned  Him 
in  the  day  of  the  gladness  of  His  heart.** 
Yes  I  death  may  dose  your  eyes  on  this 
vale  of  tears,  but  instantly  will  open  the 
eyes  of  the  soul  on  the  splendours  of 
heaven.  For,  if  the  soul  of  the  thief  that 
vary  day  met  Christ  ia  paradi8e,-.if  he 
instantly  passed  ftom  suffimng  to  rest, 
from  orueifixion  to  cwenation,  firom  death 
to  immortality, — the  soul  at  death  sleeps 
not  in  a  land  of  dreams  and  visions ;  nor 
does  it  enter  purgatory,  there  to  be 
cleansed  from  sin  in  avenging  fire.  Your 
departed  spirit  shall  **  immediately  pass 
into  glory,"  as  surely  as  that  of  the  thief 
was  borne  by  angels  to  the  paradise  of 
God:  for  to  the  Christian  death  ia  no 
frowning  foe,  nor  a  king  of  terror8,^but 
a  smiling  seraph,  as  it  were  disguised,  in- 
viting the  soul  to  the  realms  of  glory  and 
eternal  rest.  Oh  1  soon  aa  you  breathe 
the  last  breath  of  life,  and  while  the  tears 
of  relatives  &U  on  your  cold  but  placid 
brow,  your  emancipated  spirit  will  be  far 
away,  singing  its  first  song  of  adoring 
love  and  triumphant  joy :— "  Unto  Him 
who  loved  us,  and  wu«hed  us  from  our 
sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  na 
kings  and  priesU  unto  God  and  His  Fa- 
ster,—to  Him  be  glory  and  dominion  for 
ever  and  ever !    Anien  l" 
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THE  MOBMOKITES; 
Or,  "  The  Chubch  of  Lattsb  Bjly  SAnrts.** 


When  the  pen  of  inspiration  fell  from  the 
hand  of  the  renerable  John,  an  awful  woe 
was  pronounced  on  all  who  should  add  to 
the  record  of  the  will  of  God  for  man's 
salvation.  Yet,  from  age  to  age,  men 
haye  been  made  the  dupes  of  religious 
impostors.  It  matters  not  how  absurd 
and  impious  their  pretended  revelations 
may  be ;  thousands  have  embraced  their 
doctrines  with  fanatical  zeal,  and  estab- 
lished churches  which  exist  at  the  pre- 
sent day..  Such  a  church  is  that  of  the 
MoBMOMiTBS,  or  SO  Called  "  Lattxb  Dat 
SAnrTS.**  And  as  it  now  comprehends 
350,000  membersy^as  its  agents  are  la- 
bouring, not  only  in  America,  where  it 
originated,  but  in  this  and  many  distant 
lands, — as  their  converts  are  enticed 
across  the  Atlantic  by  false  and  wicked 
promisesy^and  as  the  rise  and  progress 
of  Mormonism  is  one  of  the  strangest 
pages  in  modem  history,— we  introduce 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers,—!.  The 
history  of  the  Mormonites ;  and  II.  The 
claims  of  their  new  religion  as  a  revela- 
tion from  Grod.  This  paper  we  devote  to— 

I.  Tbe  History  of  the  Mobmonitbs. 

In  the  year  a.d.  1805,  Josxph  Smith 
was  bom.  When  a  youth  of  fifteen  years 
of  age,  he  was  notorious  as  a  common 
swindler  in  Palmyra,  a  town  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  America.  Yet,  at  that 
early  age,  with  little  or  no  education,  and 
winning  his  bread  by  fraudulent  practices, 
he  resolved  to  inyent  a  new  religion,  and 
to  claim  the  rank  of  the  Moses  or  Mo- 
hammed of  modem  times.  According 
to  his  own  account,  his  mind  was  dis- 
tracted with  the  number  of  conflicting 
religious  sects ;  and  not  knowing  which 
of  these  was  the  Church  of  Ood,  he  one 
day  retired  to  a  grove  near  his  father's 
house,  and  prayed  that  God  might  lead 
him  to  join  the  trae  Christian  Church. 
That,  he  confesses,  was  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  had  made  an  attempt  to  pray ;  and 
yet  he  had  scarcely  bent  the  knee,  when 


a  pillar  of  light  descended  from  heavtti, 
and  filled  tbe  landscape  with  celestial 
glory.  In  the  midst  of  this  light,  he  tdls 
uSf  he  beheld  two  personages,  whose 
glorious  majesty  defied  description.  But 
one  of  these  addressed  him,  saying: 
^'JosepH  Smith  I  This  is  ny  behved  Son  ; 
hear  Him  I**  Joseph  then  ventured  to 
ask  what  religious  sect  he  ought  to 
join ;  and  the  same  speaker  dedar^  that 
all  existing  sects  were  an  abomioatiQn 
in  his  sight ;  and  that,  at  a  future  period, 
he  would  reveal  to  his  youthful  servant 
the  iUlness  of  the  Gospel  This  vras  tbe 
first  of  a  series  of  visions;  for,  in  18S3» 
he  declared  that  an  angel  appeared  to 
him  thrice  in  one  nl^t,  and  once  again 
on  the  following  day,  informing  him,  that 
the  great  work  preparatory  to  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  was  now  to  be  com- 
menced; that  *'t!te  Qoldsn  BiUe,"  or 
**  Book  of  Mormon,"  was  deposited  in  the 
earth ;  and  that  he  was  to  find  it  buried 
in  the  hill  of  Cumorah,  near  Palmyra,  in 
the  United  States.  In  consequence  of 
this  revelation,  Jos^h  dug  up  the  box  in 
which  the  writings  were  buried.  But 
when  about  to  examine  its  contents,  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  appeared,  shewed  him 
Satan  and  his  evil  spirits,  and  filled  him 
with  the  Holy  Ghostlll  The  box, 
however,  was  not  consigned  to  his  cars 
till  the  autumn  of  1827. 

When  this  famous  ark  was  disintened 
and  opened,  within  it  was  found  a  Tolmne 
of  plates,  having  the  appearance  of  gold. 
These  plates  were  loosely  bound  .together 
by  several  rings,  and  were  covered  with 
engravings  in  Egyptian  characters.  These 
Joseph  could  not  decipher;  but,  along 
with  the  plates,  he  discovered  a  curious 
instrament,  formed  of  two  transparent 
stones,  fixed  within  the  rims  of  a  bow, 
likea  pair  of  enormous  spectacles.  These 
stones,  which  he  calls  **Me  Urim  and 
Thnmmim,**  were  used,  he  informs  us,  by 
the  seers  or  prophets  of  ancient  timet; 
and  by  their  assistance  he  interpreted  the 
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MgnTtn^a  oatbtgoldeii  plailMlI  TIm 
Book  of  Monnoiiv  thus  brought  to  liglil 
Iqr  tuoooMiTe  visioof,  itm  fi»und  to  coo- 
tain  the  hlitoiyof  theonoieiitinhafaftaiiti 
of  Amoriot.  These  it  deienbee  ee  a 
branch  of  the  honae  of  Imel,  of  whom 
the  Bed  Anerican  ladhmt  en  ttlU  e 
xenBUBt.  It  Ihrtfaer  dedaiei,  that  thrfr 
prificiiiil  aatioiia  hairing  Ulea  In  battle, 
twoarthneeeBtnriee  after  the  death  of 
Clitifltt  one  of  their  propliets,  named 
Mermmf  engraved  their  history,  doe- 
titneii  and  prophecies,  on  phites  of  gold, 
as  a  new  rrveUition  of  Tital  interest  to 
the  world  at  large  in  the  latter  days. 
Wliat  its  doctrinal  and  prophetical  oon- 
tsBts  an^  need  not  fasre  be  specified;  bnt 
we  add  t^at»  after  the  death  of  Mormon, 
Moioni,  his  son,  is  represented  as  having 
buried  the  golden  plates  at  Cnmotnb,  in 
the  year  490  of  the  Christian  era. 

Abont  this  tlose,  a  simple  ihmer, 
named  Martin  Hanis,  lest  Joseph  Smith 
fifty  doUan^  and  soon  aftsrwards  sold  his 
fhnu  to  enable  the  pretended  preset  to 
poblieb  the  Book  of  Mormon.    In  older 
to  eecuie  its  estensiire  sale^  a  fdse  r^iort 
wae  ^read  tfaaH  Profassor  Anthon,  a  dis> 
tlBgnished  echdar,  had  pronounced  the 
engravings  on  the  sacred  pUHes  to  be 
veally  dMraoters  of  the  Bgyptfam  lan- 
guage.    Moicovar,  a  dechimtion  was 
pvibliahed  and  signed  by  eight  indivi- 
duals^ to  the  effect  that  they  had  ssm 
the  ptotes  of  Ae  Moemoa  Bifate}  while 
Martin    Hania,  David   Whitmer,   and 
Oliver  Cowdeiy — whose  Tioions  char- 
aotara  will  heeeafter  bo  ezposed^signed 
and  dicalated  a  testimoialal,  affizming 
that  an  angel   had  shewed  them   the 
golden  platse,  and  that  the  voice  of  Qod 
had  commanded  them  to  bear  witoem  to 
this  exferaofdinary  ihet    As  a  crowning 
and  eondosive  evidenoe  of  his  heavenly 
miesioB,  ftadth  himsdf  asserted,  with 
almost  all  tiie  solemnity  of  an  oath,  that 
Jdtn  the  Baptist  appeared  to  him  and 
Miver  Ck>wdesy ;  that  he  cenfemd  upon 
them  the  priesthood  of  Aaron,  and  pro- 
mised them  also  the  prloBtiiood  of  Me^ 
eUasdek;  and  that  he  commanded  them 
to  bapCixe  one  another,  as  **  priests  of  the 
Moat  High  God."  This,  acooidingly,  U^y 
Wwithalldiiexeverenoe,in  I829,when[ 


the  Mormen  impostor  was  twenty-imir 
years  of  age. 

Imagining  that  matters  were  lipe  at 
last  for  action,  the  new  piophet  went 
forth  to  preach  a  fidse  and  mongrel 
Ghristiani^,-^wdMng  esjpeeiaUy  on  his 
own  iaapinitiotti  on  the  forgiveness  of  sin 
by  immenien  in  water,  on  the  teign  of  his 
foUowers  as  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  and  on 
thefar  inhetilanoe  of  the  earth  in  temporal 
power  and  fi^ry.    Like  Mohammed,  he 
borrowed  much  from  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, while  he  ocmtpted  the  truth  by 
biasphemous   additions,   suited    to  the 
natural  tastes   and   passioas   of  men* 
Evety  oomet  and  meteor— ever}'  war  or 
rumour  of  war-^every  monstroas  birth 
among  the  lower  animaU-^every  public 
calamity  by  tempest,  fire,  or  steamboat 
ezploaion,  was  set  forth  as  a  proof  and 
warning  of  the  predicted  coming  of  Christ. 
Appealing  thus  to  the  lowest  foculties  of 
credulous   and   unprincipled  men,  this 
crafty  impostor,  in  1630,  wae  followed  as 
a  prophet  biy  thirty  disciples*   But,  as  his 
character  was  too  notorious  in  Palmyra, 
he  removed  to  Kirtiaod,  in  the  State  of 
Ohio^  where  he  established  a  bank,  a 
gmmd  wlort^  and  a  taverji,    As  the  bank, 
hewevei;  was  nothing  else  than  a  swin* 
dlfaig  onnoem,  he  selected  a  place  called 
Indqwttdeooe,  in  the  State  of  Missouri* 
as  the  site  of  the  New  Jerusalem^pre- 
tending  that  he  did  ao  by  revelation  itom 
hsaiven  I    During  the  next  two  years  he 
preached  with  success  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  till  his  impioas  doc- 
trines,  and    certain    ohafgee    bMUght 
against  liim  by  one  of  his  duef  disciples, 
led  to  his  being  sbipped,  tarred,  and 
foathered,  by  a  fiuious  mob.    Meantimey 
the  Monnonitee  in  Missouri  excited  tlie 
rageoftfaesurroundingpopalaoe.  iViends 
and  foes  alike  accused  them  of  commun- 
ism In  wives ;  and  of  boasting  that  the 
time  was  at  hand  when  they  would  seise 
the  eountty  said  esterminate  thohr  enemies 
by  fire  and  swerd.    Inflamed  by  these 
reports,  the  people  rose  against  them, 
and   blood  was  shed.    A   massacre  of 
twenty  Mormonites  led  to  the  formation 
of   a   Mormon    regiment,   named    the 
^'Dannite  Band,"  or  destroying  angeb, 
who  were  bound  by  an  oath  to  take 
b2 
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vengeafioe  on  their  adversaries  at  tbe 
bidding  of  the  church.  This  impolitic 
step  exasperated  the  public  mind  to  ten- 
fold fury;  and,  to  escape  a  general  on- 
slaught, the  Mormonites  surrendered  their 
arms,  and  engaged  to  quit  Missouri  for 
ever,  for  the  neighbouring  State  of  Illinois, 
Accordingly,  they  removed  to  Commerce, 
a  Tillage  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ; 
and  as  their  numbers  now  amounted  to 
15,000  souls,  their  leaders  resolved  to 
build  a  city,  which  they  called  ^^Nauvoo, 
or  ''the  Beautiful,''  and  also  ''the  Holy 
City,**  Here,  at  length,  Joseph  Smith 
enjoyed  a  short  season  of  prosperity  and 
peace,  fle  was  prophet,  priest,  and  chief 
magistrate  of  the  new  community,  and 
commander-in-chief  of  a  body  of  militia, 
raised  under  the  title  of  the  Nauvoo 
Legion.  When  thus  at  the  pinnacle  of 
his  power  and  greatness,  he  sent  his 
missionary  agents  to  England,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  presenting  copies  of  the  Mor- 
mon Bible  to  Queen  Victoria  and  her 
royal  consort!  As  another  fruit  of  the 
prophet's  zeal,  the  foundation  of  a  gor- 
geous temple  was  laid  in  1841,  and  finally 
built  at  a  cost  of  a  million  dollars.  It 
was  styled  the  Temple  of  Zton— being 
erected,  according  to  Smith,  in  obedience 
to  the  last  revelation  which  he  pretended 
to  recdve  from  Heaven.  The  first  stone 
was  Uud  by  the  prophet  himself;  amid 
the  carnal  pomp  of  a  procession  of  troops, 
and  ladies  on  horseback,  military  music, 
and  the  shouts  of  assembled  multitudes. 
Having  reached  the  climax  of  his 
earthly  grandeur,  the  power  of  the  Mor- 
mon leader  was  so  great,  that  he  pro- 
claimed himself  candidate  for  the  Presid- 
ency of  the  American  States ;  but,  like 
Jonah's  gourd,  which  grew  in  a  night 
and  perished  in  a  night,  his  life  and 
greatness  were  drawing  fSsst  to  a  close ; 
and  we  must  ascribe  his  down&ll  to  the 
spiritual  pride  and  aggressive  ambition 
of  his  followers,  who  arrogantly  threat- 
ened their  opponents  with  the  judgments 
of  God.  Besides,  the  laws  of  the  govern- 
ment were  trampled  under  foot.  Kauvoo 
waged  constant  war  against  nine  sur- 
rounding counties.  Tbe  governor  of 
Missouri— the  old  enemy  of  the  Mormon- 
ites—was  nearly  assassinated;  and  Smith 


was  prosecuted  for  the  crime.  To  down 
the  whole,  Sydney  Bigdon,  his  chief 
coadjutor,  introduced  the  disgraoefiil 
doctrine  of  "tpiritual  vioet,"— alleging 
that  God  authmized  the  saints  to  make 
other  men's  wives  and  daughters  their 
lawftii  concubines!!  This  scandalous 
charge  originated  with  I>r.  Foster,  a 
Mormonite,  whose  wife  the  prophet  had 
tried  to  corrupt ;  and  if  we  allude  to  such 
atrocious  doctrines  and  practices,  it  is 
because  silence  here  would  be  treachery 
to  truth,  and  because  this  very  matter 
led  to  the  violent  death  of  the  Mormon 
impostor,  and  his  favourite  brother, 
Hyram  Smith.  For  Dr.  Foster,  fired 
with  revenge  and  indignation,  published 
a  newspaper.  The  Expoeiior,  in  Nau- 
voo itself;  and  in  the  opening  number 
he  copied  the  affidavits  of  sixteen  women, 
who  declared  on  oath  that  Joseph  Smith 
and  his  friends  had  attempted  to  make 
them  their  "^iriiual  wiuee,**  with  the 
special  permission  of  Heaven.  Thereon 
the  council  of  the  city  denounced  the 
ExpoeUor  a  public  nuisance;  and  a  mob 
of  fanatics  rszed  the  newspaper  office 
to  the  ground,  destroyed  the  printing 
presses,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  the  papers 
and  fumiturcb  In  consequence  of  this 
new  outrage,  Dr.  Foster  fied  for  his  life 
to  Carthage,  and  applied  for  a  warrant 
against  Joseph  and  Hyram  Smith.  The 
warrant  was  granted;  but  the  brt»thers 
refused  to  surrender  tiiemselvea,  till  the 
magistrates  prepared  to  besiege  Nanvoo. 
On  the  evening  of  the  S7th  of  June 
1844,  a  ruffian  mob,  with  Uackened 
faces,  attacked  the  prison,  and  fired  on 
the  brothers  Smith,  and  two  of  their 
friends,  who  had  paid  them  a  visit. 
Hyram  was  slain  in  tbe  place  of  con- 
finement ;  and  Joseph,  after  leaping  from 
a  window,  was  pierced  by  four  bullets  as 
he  Uy  in  a  faulting  state  against  a  walL 
Thus  fell  this  extraordinary  man.  He 
was  a  criminal  indeed  in  tbe  sight  of  the 
law,  but  the  victim  of  popular  lage  and 
violence.  The  perpetrators  of  his  cruel 
murder  were  never  discovered;  and 
though  they  had  been  brought  to  justice, 
their  death  on  the  scafibld  could  not 
have  prevented  the  deplorable  conse- 
quences of  their  crime.    For  the  death 
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of  the  wretched  impostor  did  more  for  his 
church  than  flft^  years  of  his  life  could 
possibly  have  accomplished.  His  disciples 
regarded  him  as  a  martyr  for  the  fkith. 
Both  ftiends  and  foes  foretold  that  his 
crimes  would  be  forgotten,  and  his  cause 
promoted  by  his  melancholy  fate.    And 


the  prophecy  was  fblfllled;  thongh  not 
till  the  Morroonites  had  suffered  another 
and  sererer  period  of  suffering,  provoked 
by  their  own  vainglory  and  infatuation. 
W.  L.  W. 
{Toh€  continued,^ 


IKDIAK  PBOGHESS. 


Oim  attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to 
a  very  interesting  and  InstructiTe  work 
upon  the  administration  of  the  East 
India  Company,  by  Kaye,  author  of  the 
History  of  the  War  in  Afghanittan.  We 
propose  to  lay  before  oar  readers  some 
•ztraets  from  this  volume ;  and  to  those 
who  have  an  opportunity,  we  cordially 
recommend  a  careful  perusal  of  the  work 
itself.  It  conslsU  of  five  parts.  The 
first  part  is  subdivided  into  four  chap- 
ters; the  first  of  which  is,  of  course, 
introductory ;  the  second  gives  a  sketch 
of  India  under  the  Moguls;  the  third 
tells  us  of  the  progress  of  British  ad- 
ministration;  and  the  fourth  gives  us 
details  of  the  Home  Government  of 
India.  The  great  object  which  the 
author  has  in  view,  is  to  shew  what  has 
already  been  donci  and  what  ought  yet 
to  be  done,  for  India. 

Many  wonder  that  so  little  compara- 
tively has  yet  been  done,  and  so  little  pro- 
gress made  in  the  great  work  of  legislation 
nnd  general  reform ;  bat  our  author  makes 
it  plain,  that  the  Government  of  India  b 
not  80  much  to  blame  as  many  think,  for 
the  social  evila  which  still  prevail  in 
Hindustan.  It  takes  time,  and  much 
more  time  than  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  are  aware  of,  to  eradicate  social 
evils,  not  merely  in  India,  but  nearer 
home.  Much  more,  however,  has  al- 
ready been  done  for  the  social  improve- 
ment of  India,  and  is  being  done  at  the 
present  moment,  than  we  are  generally 
aware  of  in  this  country.  India  b  so 
vast  a  land,  that  we  who  stay  at  home 
know  very  little  indeed  of  what  b  going 
on  there.  Unfortunately  we  are  too  apt 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  little  knowledge 
that   we  have,   and   are  not  anxious 


enough  to  become  better  informed.  Yet, 
next  to  our  own  country,  what  land 
should  claim  a  larger  share  of  our  sym- 
pathies, and  of  our  studious  investigation, 
than  Hindustan,  which,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  has  so  strangely  become  subject 
to  Britbh  sway,  from  the  towering 
Himalaya  to  Cape  Comorin?  What 
grander  nursery  ground  b  there  on 
earth  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
and  for  the  amelioration  of  society,  than 
that  rick  and  extensive  country  watered 
by  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus  ? 

We  ought  to  make  ourselves  thorough- 
ly acquabted  with  the  state  of  India,  and 
with  what  b  going  on  there,  in  order 
that  we  may  give  due  credit  to  those 
able  men,  whether  in  the  civil  or  military 
service,  who  have  laboured  so  much  to 
promote  the  social  welibeing  of  the  Hin- 
dus. We  must  not  overlook  or  under- 
rate what  has  been  done  in  Indb  by  the 
Government  there,  and  their  offiobb, 
merely  because  we  may  think  that  much 
more  might  have  been  done.  Many 
would  fain  make  us  believe  that  India 
under  the  Moguls,  was  far  wealthier  and 
happier  than  it  now  b  under  the  Cobs- 
pany's  rule ;  and  many  are  the  lament- 
ations made  over  the  good  old  times, 
when  the  great  Mogul  sat  upon  hb 
jewelled  throne  at  Delhi,  and  marched 
with  barbaric  pomp,  attended  by  his 
court,  throughout  the  provinces  of  hb 
empire. 

There  was,  however,  as  our  author 
shews  well  in  hb  second  chapter,  more 
show  than  substance  under  the  Mogul 
rule, — more  apparent  and  less  real  pros- 
perity than  there  is  now  under  that  of 
the  East  India  Company.  This  is  proved 
by  statistics  of  the  revenue,  &o.,  and  by 
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th«  toeial  sUte  of  Btagal*  wb0r«  robb^rj 
and  nnrd«r«-««Qoe  ao  oovinon  m  to  be 
ererydaj  ooowrenotf-^ro  now  M  ri^« 
as  in  many  Europoin  ooantrioa.  Some 
wonld-be  philanthropists  find  great  fault 
with  us  because  we  have  subdued  India ; 
just  as  if  India,  before  our  arriral  there, 
had  been  free !  Long  before  the  Com- 
pany began  its  operations  in  Hindustan, 
that  land  was  enslaved  by  her  Moslem 
conquerors,  and  was  orerrun  by  robber 
bands,  who  left  death  and  desolation  in 
their  track.  Ages  have  paued  away 
since  Hindustan  was,  in  any  proper 
sense,  a  fVee  or  independent  country. 
The  Hindus,  in  becoming  subject  to 
British  sway,  hare  merely  changed  their 
masters ;  but  then,  upon  the  whole,  they 
hare  changed  them  infinitely  for  the 
better.  Ko  one  can  reasonably  doubt 
that  such  is  the  fact,  who  has  read  care- 
fully the  history  of  India.  The  empire 
of  Delhi  was  established  aboTe  six  cen- 
turies ago,  and  baa  left,  to  the  preaent 
day,  many  monumenta  and  tracea  of  ita 
former  grandeur. 

Akbar,  the  great  Mogul  emperor,  aat 
upon  the  throne  about  the  era  of  the 
Reformation  in  Europe,  and  waa  at  ence 
a  conqueror  and  an  administrator.  He 
carried  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  code 
of  laws  in  the  other.  He  was  the  first, 
we  beUere,  of  the  natire  sovereigna  of 
India  who  interfered  with,  and  eadea- 
Toured  to  put  down,  the  horrid  rite  of 
burning  widows  on  the  funeral  pilOb  The 
Mogul  empire,  in  the  fourth  century  of 
its  growth,  appears  to  have  been  very 
prosperous  when  Akbar  reigned,  and 
reached  its  culminating  point  in  the  reign 
of  his  grandson.  Shah  Jeban.  Prom 
that  period,  which  was  cotemporaneous 
with  our  eivil  wars  in  Charles  I.'s  reign, 
we  can  trace  its  rapid  decline,  and  can 
now  look  back  to  its  ISsU.  The  Moslem 
rule,  though  it  lasted  for  nearly  six  cen- 
turies, resembled  the  Saracen  empire  in 
Spain  in  this,  that  it  nerer  became  tho- 
roughly naturalised  or  rooted  in  the 
Indian  aoil;  and  after  a  few  oenturiea  of 
fitful  grandeur,  f^l  at  last,  like  an  aged, 
worn-out  tree,  that  has  lest  all  hold  of 
the  soil.  Two  centuries  ago,  howoTor, 
the  great  Mogul  was  as  nuob  talked  of 


in  Europe  as  the  Csi^  of  «U  tl^e  Rosiiaji 
is  at  present. 

The  pomp  ai^d  nagnificenoe  of  the 
Mogul  emperors,  hoifeTer,  did  pot  in- 
crease the  happiness  of  their  sobjecta ; 
nay,  quite  the  rertrse.  The  tillera  of  tho 
soil  had  to  support  all  that  foolish  pomp. 
There  was  no  House  of  Commons,  or 
stopping  of  the  supplies,  in  DelhL  There 
was  no  security  for  person  or  property 
under  the  Mogul  dynasty ;  whereas,  under 
British  rule,  these  are  quite  secure.  Our 
countrymen  were  not  the  first  who,  in 
modem  times,  traded  with  Hindustan, 
and  opened  up  to  the  weatern  world  the 
almost  fabulous  treasures  of  the  East. 
Before  the  great  discovery  of  the  passage 
by  the  Cape  qf  Good  Hopo,  the  mer- 
chandise and  treasures  of  Hindustan 
were  brought,  chiefly  in  Arab  vessels,  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  or  to  the  fied  Sea; 
and  thence  overland  npon  cameh^  the 
*<  ships  of  the  desert,"  to  Caiyo  and 
Alexandria,  or  to  Beyrout  and  Antioch. 
From  theae  porta  the  treaaorea  of  the 
East  were  eonveyed,  chiefly  in  Yeaetian 
ahipa,  to  Europe.  It  waa  thia  ooit^mtupfi 
with  the  far  East  that  for  agea  kept  up 
the  power  of  Venice,  that  **oity  of  the 
•eaa"— that  gave  her  the  title  of  *«  Yen- 
ioe  the  rich,"  and  made  her  miatffeaa  of 
the  waves,  where  ahe  atiU  ttta  in  deeay, 
^  throned  on  her  hundred  isles.**  After 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  loT  the  Cape 
of  Good  H€|ie»  and  the  ooawequant 
change  of  route,  the  PoftngneaaweM  tl|e 
first  who  availed  thenssaivea  of  il»  and 
for  some  time  greatly  proapered  in  thiir 
txaffic  with  Hindustan.  The  Porti^aeae 
were  closely  followed  by  th^  enter- 
prising rivaU  the  Dutch.  Tiieaa  two 
nations  for  maiiy  years  shared  between 
them  almost  all  the  great  advantages  of 
Indian  eonuneree.  Nearlj  a  century 
elapsed  before  the  English  Company  got 
fairiy  established  upon  theeoaaU  of  Hin- 
dustan; and  for  many  years  thc^  hada 
diffioult  oontsst  to  maintain  with  their 
European  rivals,  who  had  got  the  start 
of  them.  The  progress  of  the  Portu- 
guese had  hesA  rapid  and  dassUng  ;  but 
tho  seeds  of  decay  had  been  planted 
from  the  birth  of  that  power  in  India. 
Thtir  croeltyi  Tiolenoe,  and  lipontiani- 
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Bess,  prepared  tbd  way  for  th«if  over- 
throw.   As  the  author  well  rettiarks, — 

"  We  have  established  oarselres  In 
India,  because  our  progress  has  been 
fradnaL  Whilst  we  were  slowly  ad- 
TaiieiB|c>  step  by  step,  the  Portngnese 
empire  in  India  was  rapidly  falling  to 
piecas.  We  need  not  look  to  any  foreign 
sonroes  for  the  cause  of  its  decline  and 
falL  The  enmity  of  the  Dutch  may  hare 
predpitated  the  event,  bat,  sooner  or 
later,  it  most  hare  fallen  to  pieces  by  the 
innate  force  of  its  own  corruption.'^ 

The  East  India  Company  were  ob* 
itmeted  by  the  Dutch,  but  nerer  seri- 
ously impeded  by  that  power.  By  keep- 
bg  strictly  in  view  that  they  were  trad- 
err,  tha  Company  did  not  awaken  the 
Jerionay  of  the  naUves;  and  their  Ihc* 
torlts  steadily  Increased  In  number,  till 
they  became.  In  course  of  time,  *'  mer- 
chant princes,  and  great  territorial  lords." 
Woodarftd  Indeed  was  the  manner  in 
whieli  the  road  was  cleared  for  tfa«  ad* 
tance  of  the  Company.  Th*  Mogul 
power  was  crumbling  at  their  feet,  and 
the  Portuguese  empire  was  passing 
away,  A»  they  declined,  British  power 
•dvafi«ed  wHb  sveh  mighty  iiridef,  that 
It  seems  almost  fabulous  to  read  of  the 
changes  in  one  half-century. 

It  is  well  obsenred  in  the  work  before 
Qs: — 

*■  The  more  we  con^der  all  the  cir- 
cumatancei  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  British  power  in  the  East,  the  more 
palpaUe  and  obstlfiata  appears  the  soep- 
tieism,  which  would  attribute  so  stupend- 
ons  and  mysterious  a  movement  to  any- 
thing but  the  special  interference  of  an 
almighty  Proridence,  for  a  purpose  com- 
mensurata  with  tha  grandeur  of  the  de- 
aign." 

The  history  of  tbdb  for  tha  last  half- 
century,  is  a  proof  of  the  trite  aphorism, 
that  *'  fact  is  stranger  than  fiction."  We 
mny  admire,  whilst  we  cannot  fully  com- 
prehend,* the  growth  of  British  po#er 
In  that  wide  land;  and  we  may  learn, 
iherefore,  to  put  our  trust  in  the  pro- 
^clcnoa  of  One  who  is  *'  wonderful 
in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working." 
Thm  system  of  administration  in  India 
wasii  of  course,  tery  imperfect  at  first, 
and  for  nearly  two  centuriils  presented 
many  strange  anomiiUes ;  but  within  the 


last  half-oentnryi  many  of  th^a  and 
other  abuses  hare  been  done  away,  and 
a  course  of  progressive  reform  has  been 
entered  on,  #hich  bids  fkir  to  be  of  vast 
benefit  to  all  classes  in  India.  From  the 
beginning,  Indeed,  till  about  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  might  be 
iaid,  as  Mr.  Kaye  observes,— 

^  That  there  was  no  system,  no  uni- 
formity. During  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  centnry,  there  was  a  court  of 

i'ustice  at  Bombay,  and  one  at  Madras, 
:nown  as  the  Mayor's  Court;  but  in 
Bengal  there  was  none.  Since  that 
period,  amid  all  the  chances  and  changes 
of  war,  the  system  of  administration  has 
over  become  more  effective.  The  British 
Parliament  and  public  began  to  bestir 
themselves  about  Indian  affairs,  and,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  three  different  Presid- 
encies were  appointed, — that  of  Bengal 
was  made  the  seat  of  the  chief  power. 
By  the  subsequent  Charter  Acts  of  1793, 
and  of  the  Act  of  1833,  this  subjection  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  to  the  chief  Presid- 
ency was  confirmed,  and  by  the  latter 
Act,  mora  distinctly  and  minutely  de- 
fined. By  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  1833, 
the  governments  of  the  minor  Presid- 
encies were  no  longer  allowed  the  power 
of  framing  laws  or  regulations  for  them* 
selves,  and  the  system  of  centralisation 

became  complete. Under 

this  Aoty  the  Supreme  Council  of  India 
was  to  consist,  and  does  now  consist,  of 
a  governor-general,  a{>pointed  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Crown,  and  four  ordinary 
members  of  CounciV^three  of  whom 
were  to  be  servants  of  the  Company, 
civil  or  military,  of  ten  years'  service, 
appointed  by  the  Court  of  Directors;, 
and  the  fourth,  a  member,  not  of  the 
Company's  service,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Court,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Crown,  and  *  not  to  be  entitled  to  sit  or 
vote  in  Council,  except  in  meetings 
thereof  for  making  laws  and  regulations.* 
The  commander-in-chief  might  also  be« 
and  always  has  been,  an  extraordinary 
member  of  the  CounciL" 

It  was  proposed,  by  the  Act  of  1833, 
to  have  two  Presidencies  In  Bengal,— 
the  seat  of  the  one  to  be  at  Fort  William, 
of  the  other,  at  Agra.  By  a  subsequent 
Act,  however,  this  propoied  change  was 
not  carried  into  effeet«  The  system  of 
centralization  as  H  n6w  exists,  in  the 
administration  of  India,  has  its  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  Upon  the  whole 
^be  latter  sepm^  i^  many  points  of  view. 
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to  connierbaUnce  the  former.  Whether 
so  complete  a  system  of  centraltzation  be 
wise  in  so  vast  a  country  as  HindostaD, 
with  so  many  purely  local  interests  to  be 
attended  to,  will  remain  to  be  seenin  tbe 
course  of  next  quarter  of  a  century. 

We  conclude  this  brief  notice  of  the 
first  part  of  this  excellent  work,  with  ex- 
pressing the  hope,  that  the  British  role 


in  India  may  be  oyer  characterized  by 
wisdom,  moderation,  and  mildness, — ^that 
*<  by  doing  justly,  lofing  mercy,  and 
walking  humbly  with  God,"  the  British 
name  may  become  loTed  in  India,  and 
the  way  be  erermore  opened  up  for  the 
poor  Hindus,  who  **  are  sitting  in  dark- 
ness," receiving  from  us  that  Gospel 
"  which  maketh  wise- unto  salration." 


COMFORT  IN  AJTUCTIOS. 

When  our  Lord  hath  shewed  us  (as  He 
will  shortly  do)  what  a  state  it  is  to 
which  He  bringeth  the  spirits  of  the  just, 
and  how  He  doth  there  entertain  and  use 
them,  we  shall  then  be  more  competent 
judges  of  all  those  acts  of  ProTidence  to 
which  we  now  are  so  hardly  reconciled ! 
Then  we  shall  censure  our  censurings  of 
these  works  of  God,  and  be  ofibnded  with 
our  offences  at  them,  and  call  ourselyes 
blind,  unthankful  sinners,  for  calling 
them  so  bad  as  we  did  in  our  misjudging, 
unSelief,  and  passion.  We  shall  not  wish 
ourselres  or  friends  again  on  earth,  among 
temptations  and  pains,  and  among  un- 
charitable men,  malicious  enemies,  de- 
ceitful flatterers,  and  untrusty  friends! 
When  we  see  that  face  which  we  long  to 
see,  and  know  the  things  which  we  long 
to  feel,  and  are  full  of  the  joys  which  now 
we  can  scarce  attain  a  taste  of,  and  have 
reached  the  end  which  now  we  seek,  and 
for  which  we  suffer,  we  shall  no  more 
take  it  fbr  a  judgment  to  be  taken  from 
ungodly  men,  and  from  a  world  of  sin,  and 
fear,  and  sorrow;  nor  shall  we  enry  the 
wicked,  nor  ever  desire  to  be  partakers  of 
their  pleasures.  Till  then,  let  us  congra- 
.tulate  our  departed  friends  on  the  felicity 
which  they  have  attained,  and  whidi  we 
desire ;  and  let  us  rejoice  with  them  that 
rejoice  with  Christ ;  and  let  us  prefer  the 
least  beliering  thought  of  the  everlasting 
joys,  before  all  the  defiled  transitory  plea- 
sure of  the  deluded,  dreaming,  miserable 
world.  And  let  us  prefer  such  converse  as 
we  can  here  attain,  with  God  in  Christ, 
and  with  the  heavenly  society,  before  all 
the  pomp  and  friendship  of  the  world.  We 
have  no  friend  that  is  so  able  to  supply 
all  our  wants,  so  sufficient  to  content  us, 
SO  ready  to  relieve  us,  so  willing  to  enter- 
tain us,  so  unwearied  in  hearing  us  and 
conversing  with  us,  as  our  blessed  Lord. 
This  is  a  f^nd  that  will  never  prove 
untrusty,  nor  be  changed  by  any  change 
of  interest,  opinion,  or  fortune,  nor  give 
us  cauie  to  suspect  His  love;~a  Friend 
that  we  are  sore  will  not  forsake  us,  nor 


torn  our  enemy,  nor  abase  us  for  His 
own  advantage,  nor  will  ever  die,  or  be 
separated  from  us;  but  we  shall  be  al- 
ways with  Him,  and  see  His  glory,  and 
be  filled  and  transported  with  His  love, 
and  sing  His  praise  to  all  eternity.  With 
whom,  then,  shall  wo  so  delightfully 
converse  on  earth?  And  till  we  can 
Kach  that  sweet,  delightfhl  oonrerse* 
whom  shall  we  seek  with  more  ambition, 
or  observe  with  greater  devotedneas  and 
respect?  Oh!  that  we  were  less  carnal, 
and  more  spiritual,  and  lived  lees  by 
sense  and  more  by  faitli,— that  we  knew 
better  the  difference  betwixt  God  and 
man — between  visible  temporals  and  in- 
visible eternals!— we  should  then  have 
other  thoughts,  and  desires,  and  resolu- 
tions, and  converse,  and  employments, 
and  pleasnies,  than  too  many  have!— 
Baxter  (^Divine  JUfi^EpitUe  Dedicaiory 
to  the  Cotmtesi  of  Sakarree,') 


TO  J.  8. 

Tbb  wind,  that  b«tts  the  mountidii.  Mows 

More  Boftly  roond  tbe  open  wold. 
And  K«ntl7  comet  the  world  to  those 

That  are  cast  in  gentle  moold. 
And  me  this  knowledge  bolder  made. 

Or  else  I  hod  not  dared  to  flow 
In  these  worda  toward  yon,  and  invade 

Evien  with  a  verse  your  holy  woe. 

'Tie  atrange  that  thoae  we  lean  on  moat. 
Those  in  whose  laps  our  limbs  are  naraedt 

Fall  into  ahadow,  aooneat  loat  i 
Thoie  we  love  first  are  taken  first. 

Ood  gives  oa  lore.    Something  to  lore 
He  lenda  na ;  but,  when  lore  ia  grown 

To  ripeness,  that  on  whieh  it  throve 
FSOa  oif,  and  love  ia  left  alone. 

Thia  is  the  curse  of  time.    Alas  t 
In  grief  I  am  not  all  unleam'd ; 

Once  thro*  mine  own  doors  Death  did  pssi  r 
One  went,  who  never  hath  retomld. 

He  will  not  smne>-not  speak  to  me 
Once  more.    Two  yeara  hie  chair  is  seen 

Empty  before  us.    That  waa  he 
-Without  whose  UfB  I  had  pot  bseo. 
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Tour  loM  It  rarer ;  for  this  aUae 

Rom  with  you  thro*  a  little  aro 
Of  hearen,  nor  ha?in(i;  wander'd  far 

Shot  on  the  fudden  Into  dark. 

I  knew  your  hrother :  hii  mute  doit 

I  honour  and  hit  liTlng  worth ; 
A  man  more  pore  and  bold  and  J  oat 

Waa  nerer  bmrn  into  the  earth. 

I  hare  not  look'd  npon  jou  nigh, 
Shiee  that  dear  aool  hath  IUl*n  aileep. 

Great  nature  is  more  wiae  than  I : 
I  will  not  tell  yoa  not  to  weep. 

And  tho*  mine  own  eyea  fill  with  dew. 

Drawn  from  the  spirit  thro*  the  brain. 
I  will  not  even  preaeh  to  yon, 

"  Weep,  weeping  dulls  the  inward  pain.** 

Let  grief  be  her  own  mistress  still. 

She  loToth  her  own  anguish  deep 
More  than  much  pleasure.    Let  her  will 

Be  done— to  weep  or  not  to  weep. 

I  will  not  say,  "  God's  ordhiance 
Of  Death  ia  blown  In  every  wind  i** 

For  that  ia  not  a  common  chance 
That  takea  away  a  noble  mind. 

Bla  memory  long  will  ttve  alone 

In  all  our  hearts,  aa  monmfhi  light 
That  broods  above  the  fkllen  sun. 

And  dwells  in  heaven  half  the  night. 
Vainaolaoe!    Memory  standing  near 

Cast  down  her  ^ea,  and  in  her  throat 
Her  voice  aeem'd  distant,  and  a  tear 

Dropt  on  the  letters  ai  I  wrote. 
I  wrote  I  Ipiow  not  what.    In  truth, 

How  $k<nad  I  soothe  yon  any  way. 
Who  miss  the  brother  of  yonr  youth  ? 

Tet  something  I  did  wish  to  say : 

For  he  too  waa  a  firiend  to  mo : 

Both  are  my  friends,  and  my  true  breast 
Bleedeth  for  both ;  yet  it  may  be 

That  only  silence  suiteth  best. 

Words  weaker  than  your  grief  would  make 
Grief  more.    'Twere  better  I  should  ccaae ; 

Although  myself  could  almoat  take 
The  place  of  him  that  sleepa  in  peace. 

Sleep  sweetly,  tender  heart,  hi  peace  t 

Sleep,  holy  •pi'it.  blesaed  soul. 
While  the  stars  bnm,  the  moons  increase. 

And  the  great  agea  onward  roll. 

Sleep  till  the  end,  true  soul  snd  sweet. 

nothing  comes  to  thee  new  or  strange. 
Sleep  fhll  of  rcet  from  heed  to  Ciet ; 

Lie  atill,  dry  duat,  secure  of  change. 

TVMTSOV. 


TBI  FBATVR   OF  TU«   BSTHTOKFUL    MAN. 

**  Forgive  OS  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them 
*that  trespass  agahist  us." 

Conc«iTe  a  revsngeful,  nnforgWing 
mail  repeating  this  'pn.jer,  which  jou 
alt,  I  hope,  repeat  dulT.  ConoeiTe  a 
van  with  a  heart  foil  of  wrath  against 


his  neighbonr,— with  a  memory  wbioh 
treasnres  np  the  little  wrongs,  and  in- 
sults, and  provocations  he  fancies  him- 
self to  have  received  from  that  neigh- 
Itour, — conceive  such  a  man  praying  to 
God  Most  High  to  forgive  him  hia 
trespasses  as  he  forgives  the  man  who 
has  trespassed  against  him.  What,  in 
the  mouth  of  such  a  man,  do  these  words 
mean?  Thej  mean  ....  But 
that  you  may  more  fully  understand 
their  meaning,  I  will  turn  them  into  a 
prayer,  which  we  will  call  the  prayer  of 
the  luforgiTing  man :  ^  O  God  I  I  have 
sinned  against  thee  many  times*  fvom 
my  youth  up  until  now.  I  have  often 
been  forgetful  of  thy  goodness.  I  have 
not  duly  thanked  tbee  for  thy  mercies. 
I  have  neglected  thy  service.  I  have 
broken  thy  laws.  I  have  done  many 
things  utterly  wrong  againit  thee.  All 
this  I  know;  and  beside  this,  doubtless, 
I  have  committed  many  secret  sins, 
which,  in  my  blindness,  I  have  failed  to 
notice.  Such  is  my  guiltiness,  O  Lord, 
in  thy  right ;  deal  with  me,  I  beseecli 
thee,  even  as  I  deal  with  my  neighbour. 
He  has  not  offended  me  one-tenth,  one- 
hundredth  part  as  much  as  I  have  of- 
fended thee ;  but  he  has  offended  me 
very  grievouilv,  and  I  cannot  forgive 
him.  Deal  with  me,  I  beseech  thee,  O 
Lord,  as  I  deal  with  him.  He  has  been 
very  ungrateful  to  me;  though  not  a- 
tenth,  not  a-hundredth  part  as  ungrate- 
ful as  I  have  been  to  thee ;  vet  I  cannot 
overlook  such  base  and  shameful  in- 
gratitude. Deal  with  me,  I  beseech 
thee,  O  Lord,  as  I  deal  with  him.  I  re- 
member and  treasure  up  every  little 
trifle  which  shews  how  ill  he  has  be- 
haved to  me.  Deal  with  me,  I  beseech 
thee,  O  Lord,  as  I  deal  with  him.  I  am 
determined  to  take  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  him  an  ill  turn.  Deal 
with  me,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  as  I 
deal  with  him."  Can  anything  be  more 
shocking  and  horrible  than  such  a 
prayer?  Is  not  the  very  sound  of  it 
enough  to  make  one's  blood  run  oold  ? 
Tet  this  is  just  the  prayer  which  the 
unforgiving  man  offers  up  every  tima 
he  repeats  the  Lord's  Prayer.  For  he 
prays  to  God  to  forgive  him  in  the  sama 
manner  in  which  he  forgives  his  neigh- 
bour. But  he  does  not  forgive  hie 
neighbour ;  so  he  prays  to  God  not  to 
forgive  him.  God  grant  that  his  prayer 
may  not  be  heard ;  for  he  is  praying  a 
cursa  upon  his  own  head !— il.  Hare. 


**  If  rightly  yon  love  God,  yoa  lovo 
yonr  broiher  too." 
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CKiPTKRlL 
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Thbbb  were  m^ny  things,  aa  I  hare 
already  sUted,  peculiar  in  Old  Ned's 
method  of  home  education.  This  did  not 
arifle  from  any  theoKj  upon  the  suhjeot 
which  he  had  imbibed  and  made  a  hobbj 
of.  Ko  doubt  he  had  rules  of  his  own  to 
guide  him,  though,  for  his  Ufb,  I  beliere, 
he  could  not  hare  mentioned  one  of  these  | 
nor,  perhaps^  did  he  eren  suspect  the  ex- 
istence of  any  such.  But  his  love  to  his 
boy  made  him  really  wish  to  make  him 
happy ;  and  the  love  of  what  was  right 
made  him  wish,  aboye  all  things,  that  his 
boy  should  be  and  do  what  was  right; 
"While  the  underlying  common  sense  of 
the  captain  guided  him  wonderfhUy  as  to 
the  way  of  attaining  these  ends. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  captain's  was 
his  finguUiF  knack  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween a  boy'b  failings,  and  what  was  poai^ 
tirely  bad  in  his  conduct.  TheSra  was 
thus  a  remarkable  cooliblnatbn  in  his 
C9ntrqil  of  extreme  patience  and  fbrgiye- 
neaa*-^  laige  toleration  iu  seme  thinga— < 
with  a  sterm  and  uncompromising  stfid- 
ness  in  others— many  boyish  $erap99  and 
follies  were  gently  chid ;  but  not  a  $hade 
of  deceit^  or  cruelty,  or  disobedience,  or 
selfishness !  These  instantly  woie  seised 
with  the  iron  grasp  of  an  old  man«cf- war% 
men !  But  "  deeping  on  watch,  my  lad  t 
— ^rouse  up !"  was  often  the  only  salutar 
tion  when  a  vmaU  fault  waa  suspected. 

X  remember  once— it  ia  aa  yesterday  I 
— an  adventuie  into  which  we  were  led 
by  Ned  Ilemittg,  which  might  haTa  been 
a  serious  one.  That  book  of  witchery, 
Hobingon  Crusoe^  had  fallen  into  Ned's 
handsk  I  believe  it  was  giren  him  by 
his  Ihlhflr,  aad  was  the  irat  book  of 
fiction— yet  to  hira  all  truth— which  he 
had  erer  read.  It  seized  hoM  of  his 
brain  —  kept  him  sleepless — fiQed  his 
imagination  with  the  lore  of  wild  adTcn- 
tures  and  day-dreams,— all  of  which  were 
transferred  into  three  compaoionSf^each 


of  whom  perused  Neddy's  fasoinatiog 
Tolume.  Now,  flye  or  six  miles  off  from 
the  mainland  on  which  we  lived,  and  out 
of  sight  of  our  small  seaport,  is  an  island. 
I  have  never  been  there  since,  but  it  is 
now  before  my  eyes;  and  hardly  is  it 
possible  to  conceive  a  more  beaotiftil 
spot.  The  space  of  ground  which  forms 
its  surface  ia  not  more  than  four  or  five 
acres  in  extent ;  but  that  space  is  green 
as  an  emesald,  with  an  undulating  anr- 
face,  broken  here  and  tbeie  1^  gny 
lichen-covered  rocka,  overhangittg  ahady 
nooks;  in  one  of  which  la  a  dMv  spring 
that  throbs  like  an  in&nt  breathing  in 
its  mossy  bed.  The  maigia  of  the  island 
is  pure  white  sand,  which  sweeps  rapidly 
beneath  the  dear  sa%  aad  la  every- 
where scooped  into  miniature  bi^a,  with 
sheltering  rocks  of  slate.  But  the  gem 
of  the  island  are  the  remains  —  yet 
hardly  remains^  for  so  per&ct  is  the 
building— of  an  old  chapel,  atill  roofed 
in,  with  two  loiut  crease^  which  reared 
thens^es  ameng  tiie  remaina  of  old 
flat  tombstones  around  Macormicrs  od. 
A  few  sheep  were  the  only  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  which  waa  rarely  visited  but 
by  a  casual  fisherman.  The  mainland 
was  some  miles  offi  Beyond  the  island, 
and  outside  of  h,  were  some  anatfcnwrt 
islets,  then  one  or  two  larger  oaea  flntiier 
out ;  while  the  line  of  the  hori»m,  fiuther 
still,  WW  fbrmed  by  the  great  Atlantic 
The  proposal  made  by  If  eddy— long  con- 
cocted, at  first  breathed  aa  a  baia  pos- 
sihllity,  then  entertained  until  it  appeared 
probable,  and  at  laat  adopted  as  some- 
thing very  serious,  but  yet  having  a 
tonch  of  Bobinson,  Cntsoe  in  it — ^was,  that 
we  four  should  get  possession  of  the 
eaptafai's  fisUn^boat;  save  what  iMMy 
we  could;  purchase  a  store — (sixpence 
worth,  prebaUtyl)— of  prevlaioiM^  and 
with  four  fishh^-reds,  matches  te  kindto 
a  fir*,  Qur  Skye  terrier^  a  blanket  eadi« 
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a  cal»  and,  I  tfaink,  aoDM  potatoea  to 
piaiil  for  f afemre  uae^-^to  go  off  and  take 
potaeaaioa  of  the  ialand,  and  live  there 
avild  life  aa  hmg  aa  we  oonldl  The 
adTeftture  so  far  aooceeded)  tha*  i 
reallj  reached  the  island,  for  we  wera 
daily  in  the  habit  of  sailing;  and  I  may 
nention,  that  the  partiDg  the  night  be- 
ftm  in  silence  with  our  parents,  wbom 
we  did  not  expect  to  see  te  along  time, 
was  a  terrible  business !  What  an  eren* 
ing  OB  the  ialand  that  was  \  How  weU  I 
leooUeet  onr  disappointBient,— first,  at 
finding  no  goats  to  hunt,  and  then» 
worst  of  all,  BO  wood  to  make  b  fire ; 
then  onr  aearch  in  Tain  for  a  lonely  pio» 
torasque  cave  to  live  in,  which,  of  coarse, 
we  expected  to  be  all  ready  for  ua;  oar 
tenor  for  the  inaide  ef  the  oiiapel  where 
the  saints'  bones  wera  so  silent,  so  soli- 
taiy ;  our  first  nnsatisfoctory  meal  alter  s 
kng  fost,  and  pain  at  finding  all  oar  pro- 
Tisiona  finiahed  by  it»  without  any  visible 
neana  of  aappiy ;  onr  nncomfortable  r»* 
hearsal  of  a  sleep,  long  before  bed-time, 
IB  cor  blanketa  aahong  the  rooks;  oar 
attempt*  at  fishing  mieerably  foiliog,— 
having  forgot  to  bring  bait ;  oar  convic- 
tion, hourly  becoming  stronger,  that  we 
had  made  laaee  of  oarselves,  and  yet 
foding  aahamed  to  confess  it;  our  longw 
ing  to  go  home,  and  ye\no  one  liking  to 
be  the  first  to  propose  it,  until,  as  even^ 
ing  was  drawing  on,  we  thought  of  going 
to  the  boat,  when,  lo!  she  was  toft  by  the 
tide  high  up  on  the  beadi,  fipom  wMeh 
we  could  net  bodge  her!  Then  came 
horror  at  the  thought  of  spending  even 
one  nighty  and  a  hungry  one,  with  the 
sahits'  bonee,  where  we  had  reeelved  to 
spend  weeks  I  The  first  chapter  in  our 
sonuuice  of  Hfe  was  about  to  end  in  a 
comedjr;  or,  unlesa  some  man  Friday 
appeared,  in  a  tragedy.  Ofat  young 
fam^rl  ho#  beasEtifol  art  Uwul-^what 
realities  to  thee  are  dreams !  -*  wlMt 
dreams  are  reiditieal  But  the  man 
Fridi^  did  appear  without  our  having 
first  seen  his  footatepa.  I  shall  never 
Ibfget  the  delight  with  wUeh  we  des- 
erted the  we)l«knowB  boat  of  old  I>agald 
Wilkie  the  fisherman,  ^at,  unpereeived 
hy  US  until  otese  to  the  island,  was, 
wttit  foar  oars,  putting  hemewarde  froin  | 


her  day's  fisMug.  Wehalladhtrl  Dug- 
ald  was  more  amaacd  than  we  were  by 
tiie  meetlngt  **  What  the  somw  pit  a 
wheen  callants  a'  this  gate  ihw  hame ! — 
and  what  mh^Ai  have  eome  ower  you  if 
I  hadna  eome  I — and  what  would  the 
captain  say!"  Ac.  The  old  nmn  and  his 
son  Peter,  with  the  two  Nlools,  seemed 
angelB  ih>m  heaven  sent  to  deliver  us ! 
Our  boat  was  soon  Iwinched,  the  island 
left;  but,  alaa )  tiie  cat^  te  our  great  grie^ 
wna  left  bdiind.  In  sheer  ]^yfiilness^ 
the  creBture  evaded  every  attempt  to 
seize  her. 

It  was  very  late  at  night  when  we 
reached  home.  Now,  I  will  not  say  how 
ear  parents  dealt  with  us ;  but  I  over- 
heard a  part  of  the  interview  between  eld 
and  young  Ked.  The  prompt  question 
aa  to  where  he  had  been  F^the  transpar- 
ent onawer— the  why  and  the  wheiefiife? 
and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  a  reply  !— 
something  about  **  Robinson  Crusoe,*-* 
"*  expecting  to  kill  goats,**— ahd  **  live  on 
hunting,"— and  ^become  manly,*'— and 
^eome  back,  in  some  weeks,  and  tell 
stories  about  tiie  island,  and  att  they 
had  seen,"  &c.  Now,  the  captaln<  neither 
raged,  nor  scolded,  nor  thrashed  Neddy ; 
but  sent  him,  without  suppeis  to  bed, 
promistng  to  inquire  into  the  matter; 
and  next  dsrf  walked  with  his  boy,  und 
told  Um  how  natural  it  waa  to  thhik 
as  he  did;  but  how  wrong  it  was  to 
conoeal  anyttdng  fhmi  his  firther  and 
mother;  and  what  anxiety  it  had  coel 
them;  what  a  wretched  day  they  had 
spent ;  and  what  if  he  had  never  come 
back?  and  how  he  liked  a  brave  manly 
boy,  but  not  one  who  would  act  un- 
kindly, or  who  would  wish  lo  be  in- 
dependent of  command,  and  be  his  own 
master,  and  go  off  witiiout  leave,  Ac.; 
until  poor  Ne^y  was  heartily  ashamed 
of  himself,  and  burst  Into  tears^  and 
begged  his  father  to  trust  him  once 
more,  and  he  wouM  never  forget  to  teU 
him  sA  he  meant  to  do  before  he  did  it. 

"7  would  haTC  given  him.  Captain 
Fleming,  had  he  been  my  sob,*  quoth  old 
Pearson  the  elder,  '*  such  a  good  sound 
drubbing  as  he  Jiever  would  have  foi^ 
gotten— never  r* 

"Boob!  pooh!  my  good  rir.  Don't  tell 
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me.  Nerer  saw  flogging  in  the  iiATy  do 
good.  Kept  down  brotes.  Never  made 
a  man  yet  Neddy  could  stand  flogging 
with  any  boy^  and  never  winoe  a  muscle ; 
but  can't  stand  me,  Pearson— -can't  stand 
me/^for  he  knows  I  love  him." 

**  But  such  a  thing,  Captain  Fleming, 
as  setting  off  to  " 

''Pfiii!  Not  so  bad,  Pearson;  not  a 
lie,  nor  cruelty,  nor  disobedience.  No 
orders  given.  It  was  brave^  sir  I  Some 
stuff  in  him.  Sailor  blood,  Pearson. 
Tempted  by  Boblnson  Crusoe.  The 
best  book  ever  written.  I  foi^ve  the 
boy.  But  111  wager  you  he  does  not 
forgive  himself." 

The  captain  was  right  Where  boys 
are  open,  trutbAiI,  sincere,  aflbctionate, 
how  seldom  is  any  other  control  needed 
than  authority  guided  by  love,  and  the 
reasonableness  of  the  authority  shewn  to 
the  heart  and  conscience!  Flogging  is 
too  often  but  a  coarse  short-cut  to  gain 
the  ends  which  ought  to  have  been  sought 
by  patient,  loving,  well-principled  edu- 
cation; and  is  a  revenging  on  defenceless 
weakness  the  fruits  of  our  own  neglect 
Let  it  never  be  resorted  to  until  true 
love— that  is,  wise  and  righteous  love- 
has  been  fairly  tried,  and  tried  in  rain. 

The  severest  scold  Neddy  got  was  flrom 
old  Isabel,  or  Bell,  the  captain's  ftithfhl 
servant,  and  his  own  nurse.  He  had  lost 
her  cat  I 

There  was  another  feature  in  the  cap- 
tain's modeof  traming  Ned,  which  I  never 
knew  fully  till  in  after  years ;  though  it 
was  (to  my  great  good)  explained  in  some' 
particulars  by  Neddy  himself.  What  I 
allude  to  was  his  custom  of  giving  his 
boy  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  peculiar 
sins,  temptations,  and  difilculties  he 
should  meet  with  when  he  entered  the 
world  as  a  young  man,  flreed  from  all 
parental  restraint  Hie  captain  did  this 
when  alone  with  his  boy,  and  always 
with  a  very  solenm  manner.  <'  Suppose 
DOW,  my  boy,"  he  would  perhaps  begin, 
"yon  met  a  young  fellow  like  yourself, 
who  had  been  brought  up  among  a  bad 
set — poor  fellow! — and  had  no  great  no- 
tion of  what  was  right,  and  that  he  asked 
you  to  go  and  sup  with  him.  Well,  sup- 
pose you  go;  you  meet  there  so-and-to" 


-^9Xkd  then  the  captain  would  dramatize 
the  whole  scene  of  this  supper  of  careless 
living  lads,  with  its  temptationsi  from 
flrst  to  last !  These  pictures  from  real 
life  were  varied  as  Neddy  grew  older, 
until  immediately  before  his  departure 
from  home,  when  fourteen  years  old  or 
so,  the  boy  had  as  thorough  an  idea  of 
the  world  he  was  entering  on,  as  he  well 
could  have  gained,  even  from  his  own 
personal  observation. 

**I  am  not  sure,  my  dear,"  his  wife 
would  say,  **  how  fer  this  plan  of  yours  is 
judicious.  Tou  see  he  will  flnd  all  this 
out  time  enough  for  himself;  let  his  young 
innocent  heart  be  kept  free  from  all  such 
knowledge  at'  present"—"  Until  he  gets 
the  devil,  or  some  servant  of  his,  to  teach 
hhn !"  exclaimed  the  captun,  rising  up  as 
usual,  and  pacing  back  and  forward, 
when  excited,— "listen  to  me,  Mrs.  Flem- 
ing, I  know  the  worid ;  you  don't  I  have 
seen  its  villanies,  and  all  its  sins;  you 
have  not  Now,  I  tell  you,  he  must  sail 
through  it;  he  must  sail  among  all  its 
shoals,  its  breakers,  iu  reefe,  and  encoun- 
ter its  gales ;— why  should  I  not  give 
him  a  chart  ?  Why  not  clap  a  buoy  in 
a  channel  he  might  enter,  but  where 
there  is  no  water  to  pass?  Why  not 
tell  him  the  tides  and  cmnents?  Why 
not  tell  him  whm  there  is  safe  anciior- 
agef  Why  not 'tell  him  how  to  escape 
land-sharks  and  water-sharks,  and  give 
him  signs  to  discover  pirates,  with  aU 
their  felse  colours  t  Why  not,  my  dear  ? 
— I  have  suffered  shipwreck,  and  111 
save  my  boy  from  it  if  I  can!"— *<  Will 
he  not  be  taught  soon  enou^f"  quietly 
and  meekly  asked  Mn.  Flemmg.  **  By 
whom?"  rejoined  the  captain,  londly. 
**  By  scoundrels,  I  again  say,  who  will 
laugh  at  all  that  is  good  in  him— by  old 
debauchees  who  will  pollute  his  young 
heart— taught !— yes  I— teught  I— Ishonld 
think  so,  he  won't  want  teaching;  no! 
but,"  he  added,  in  a  more  subdued  voice, 
"what  know  you,  dear,  of  the  teachers 
which  the  young  meet  with  in  the  great 
(Atj7  Now,  I  teU  you,  I  shaU  not,  Mrs. 
Fleming,  I  shall  not,"  flrmly  said  the 
captain,  "let  the  devil  teach  him  first, 
and  lie  to  him,  and  murder  him.  Ill 
nnmaik  the  batteriee  of  that  enemy. 
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I  '11  shew  Neddy  what  sort  of  teacher  he 
is.  Ill  give  ,the  first  description  of  the 
hell  that  is  on  earth ;  and,  I  take  it,  our 
hoj  will  have  a  truer  description  of  it 
from  me  than  firom  its  master.  Yes,  my 
dear,  I  shall !"— '^  Ood  alone  can  deliter 
him  r  ejaculated  Mrs.  Fleming.  "Amenl 
my  lore,  hut  111  teach  him  to  know  the 
enemy,  that  he  may  sheer  off  in  time,  and 
make  signals  for  assistance— I  shall !" 

And  I  heliere  the  captain  was  right  in 
this  too.  The  Bible  was  the  great  Book 
for  educating  God's  people  of  yore ;  and 
tk€  yanng,  as  well  as  the  old,  were  to  hear 
and  be  tanght  the  whole  law,  and  to  be  made 
familiar  with  eyery  precept  in  it.  This  was 
not  the  principle  of  concealment  of  evil 
from,  but  of  its  revelation  to  the  young. 
The  fact  that  parents  have  to  deal  with 
is,  that  eril,  as  it  exists,  must  be  known 
and  discovered  by  their  children  on  en- 
tering life ;  and  the  question  is,  how  this 
discovery  is  to  be  made?^and  whether  it 
is  not  true  wisdom  to  communicate  it  at 
fitting  times  and  seasons,  with  the  awe, 
the  reverence,  the  holiness  becoming  one 
who  points  out  the  terrible  snares  and 
depths  of  Satan  to  a  person  who  must 
encounter  them,  so  that  the  young  shall 
see  them  in  their  true  light,  as  God 
noeah  them^  and  fear  them,  horrify  them, 
fly  fh)m  them ;  or  whether  the  risk  will 
be  run  of  having  vice  revealed  to  the 
ear,  or  the  eye,  by  a  companion,  or 
some  agent  of  Satan,  and  presented  in 
such  a  fSidse  light  as  to  make  it  possess 
the  imagination,  and  win  the  heart,  and 
gain  the  will,  and  floally  master  the 
soul  by  the  power  of  blinding,  hardening 
and  tyrannizing  haUt!  "Be  not  igno- 
rant of  his  devices,"  is  a  precept  for  the 
young  as  well  as  the  old.  Only  let  the 
parent  or  teacher  see  well  to  it,  m  what 
tpirit  Satan's  devices  are  revealed,  lest 
the  very  teaching  may  be  a  device  to 
gain  the  young  as  his  pupil. 

The  education  given  by  the  mother 
was  somewhat  different,  and  more  strictly 
what  is  termed  **  religious,"  but  yet  had 
its  own  peculiar  method  about  it.  She 
used  the  Catechism  sparingly,— whether 
she  was  right  or  wrong,  I  pause  not  to 
give  an  opinion,— nor  did  she  impat 
many  tasks  in  (rose  or  verse.    But  she 


had  an  easy,  quiet,  natural,  loving  way 
of  speaking  to  Ned,  not  on  formal  occa- 
sions, but  when  he  was  sitting,  perhaps, 
at  the  fireside  making  sails  to  his 
boat,  or  engaged  in  any  work  which 
did  not  prevent  him  fW>m  listening ;  or 
when  working  beside  her  in  the  garden. 
Her  grand  theme  was  Jesus  Christ. 
She  spoke  of  Him  somehow  as  she  would 
of  a  real,  living,  and  present  friend  of 
the  fiimily,— told  of  what  He  had  done 
for  man,  what  He  was  doing,  and  yet  to 
do— how  He  always  comforted,  directed, 
strengthened  all  who  knew  Him— how 
good,  and  loving,  and  sympathizing  He 
was^how  grieved  if  any  one  did  wrong, 
and  how  pleased  when  they  did  well 
—how  He  it  was  who  gave  boys  their 
play  and  their  happiness  —  and  how 
shamefhl  and  disgraceful  it  was  not 
to  know  Him,  and  like  Him,  and  obey 
Him.  Often  she  would  say :  "  You  know, 
dear.  He  would  not  like  you  to  do  so  and 
so ;"  or,  "  Are  you  not  thankful  to  Him 
for  giving  you  this  or  that  ?"  and  higher 
teaching  mingled  with  her  words,  and 
mighty  doctrines,  too,  were  given, — not 
in  a  dry  abstract  way,  but  more  as  what 
was  done  and  said  by  Him,  their  Friend 
and  Brother,  as  well  as  Lord ;  until  the 
name  and  presence  of  Jesus  was  to  Ned 
a  real  thing,  and  he  andd  not  separate 
Him  in  his  thoughte  firom  the  most 
common  things  of  his  life,  zm  little  as  from 
all  that  he  must  be  to  fit  him  for  the  life 
to  come — ^though,  indeed,  he  was  made  to 
feel  that  these  two  lives  were  one,  in  so 
far  as  they  were  both  spent  according  to 
the  will  of  God.  Then  she  used  to  tell 
him  stories,  in  such  an  easy,  yet  solemn, 
earnest  way,  too^  from  the  Old  Tes* 
tament,  that  Ned  would  sit  often,  when 
a  child,  with  his  ears,  mouth,  and  eyes 
open,  drinking  in  every  word;  and 
when  she  told  the  histories  of  Job,  or 
Abram,  or  Joseph,  or  Moses,  or  Daniel, 
and  described  their  temptations  and  suf- 
ferings, and  how  God  made  a  way  of 
eso^  for  them,  she  was  sure  to  clinch 
the  captain's  saying,  and  establish  hia 
authority,  by  often  adding :  <*  And  so,  my 
boy,  you  see  how  they  all,  by  God's  help, 
did  what  was  right— as  your  fitther  often 
tells  you— and  God  helped  them,  and 
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8«T6  them  peace  in  their  hearts,  in  apite 
of  etery  trial."  "  That's  the  thing  I"  I 
remember  the  captain  chiming  in  cae 
Sabbath  erening.  "Just  like ^ a  good 
ship  in  a  gale  of  wind ;  ontside  storm,  and 
rain,  and  wares,  bat  within  all  peace  and 
safety,  Ked— aU  peace  and  safety,  my 
hay*"  "Because  He  is  in  the  ship," 
qnietly  remarked  his  wife.  **Vo  doubt, 
no  donbt,  my  dear,"  said  the  captain; 
^*  without  Him  we  wonld  all  fonnder.** 

And  this  Ned  grew  np  as  happy  a  boy 
as  I  erer  knew.  Withont  being  merely 
commanded  to  read  his  Bible,  he  was  so 
trained  that  he  was  induced  to  do  so.  It 
was  no  task  to  him.  He  felt  it  was 
given  him  by*  his  Father  in  hearen  to 
make  him  good,  and  therafore  happy. 

Ned  was  yery  handsome,  and  so  brare 
and  manly,  yet  so  gentle  and  loring.  He 
was  admitted  by  ns  all  to  haye  more  real 
pkiek  than  any  boy  in  school;  yet  so 
generous  and  kind,  so  large-hearted,  that 
he  was  a  fiiTOurite  with  the  youngest 


child.  If  any  of  them  were  threatened 
by  the  selfishness  of  sdme  blustering 
senior,  who  would  drire  them  from  the 
playground,  or  rob  them  of  their  marbUe, 
the  threat  In  return  often  was :  **  I'll  tell 
Ned  Fleming."  In  running,  swimming, 
long  walks,  bold  adTentures,  Ned  was 
always  the  first  He  was.  In  truth,  re- 
tpected  in  the  school  as  well  as  loTcd. 
No  boy  was  more  diligent  at  his  lessons. 
He  mastered  them,  because  be  felt  this 
was  Hghu  Whatever  he  did  was  done  with 
his  whole  heart.  With  hfs  whole  heart 
he  enjoyed  his  play,  and  with  his  whole 
heart  be  did  his  school  work.  ''Look  at 
Ned  tuehbig  into  it,"  used  to  be  remarked 
of  him  as  he  sat  to  bis  books.  **  Per- 
haps," some  boy  would  add,  *'  but  he  is 
no  prig.  Wait  till  you  see  him  in  the 
yard  I" 

The  time  soon  arrired  when  Neddy 
was  to  choose  a  profession,  and  leate 
home.  But  this  I  shall  te(l  yoa  ahout 
in  the  next  cbaptdr. 


THE  PHTSIOLOGT  OF  THE!  SABBATH.* 


Wb  do  not  mean  to  gire  any  lengtheaed 
critiaiaB  upon  Ihia  little  work  upon  the 
Physiology  of  the  SabbstH  ftom  the  pea  ef 
S>t.  Miller.  The  adaptatioB  offihe  Sabbath 
net  to  the  body  af  aaaay  is  a  meat  iaspoit- 
Mt  light  ia  wUoh  toTfew  thia  blessed  m- 
stitntioii,  and,  oertafany,  hMTO  v  mo  matt 
able  ta  4ra«*  the  queation  mora  seientillo' 
aay  tiun  Dr.  HiUer;  and  it  is  very  de* 
lightMtoaea,  aaiiihiaeaae,lka  knowMge 
of  what  la  good  Ibrmaa's  body,  witb  that 
ithaA  saves  man's  sovi,  aobeantifblly  oodi- 
biacd.  What  Dr.  Millsr  here  publiahca 
in  a  short  treatise^  i»  the  sobstaaoe  of 
two  leetorsa  addreaaed  to  the  madieal 
popils  of  the  Sdholbargii  Sehool,  and  hi 
cooneilfln  with  the  Medical  Miaaioiiary 
Society.  Coidially  reeommending'  this 
Toiame  to  oof  readers^  we  shall  rather 
oaoupj  tha  spaoa  wo  have  to  spare  wHli 
eaUaota  Uroea  It,  tkaa  witb  oar  owa  m^ 
maikaiipottik 

Ittg  Ike  Value  and  RtghiObiemmce^theSaUfaA, 
By  JAsm  HiLLBB,  F.R.8.E.,  &c  Edinburgh : 
JctusloBe  sod  Utt&tsr.   ISM* 


«HB  BMSBMm  A  l>AT  OT  SKCT  lOB 
THB  BO0T. 

*^  Tho  night  is  the  rest  or  Sabbath  of 
the  dav;  the  Sabbath  is  the  rest  and 
Sabbath  of  the  week.  The  one  resusci- 
tates man's  weary  fhmie  finom  the  laboor 
of  one  day ;  the  other  fton»  the  aoeunm* 
kted  firtigve  of  the  six.  In  man  and 
animals,  &e  neoessity  for  soch  sabbatical 
rest  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated 
in  erery  day's  obsenration.  One  of  the 
most  striking  examples— and  let  it  here 
BBiBo»— oeoomed  hi  the  flnt  peopMog  of 
CaliibrBia.  The  sewoconen  were  the 
oflboouriDga  of  the  earth,  with  hat  one 
object— gold.  To  obtain  that,  they  were 
ready  to  adopt  all  means;  they  neither 
fbared  God  nor  regarded  man.  At  first 
they  worked,  wo^ed,  inoesaaatty ;  Sab* 
both  and  Saturday  kaew  no  ohnoge. 
Still  it  was  ^  dig.  But  leiy  soon 
they  were  obliged  to  pause  and  ponder ; 
they  had  begun  to  dig  something  else 
than  gold— they  were  digging  grares; 
and  no  long  time  dapsed  ere  they  w«re 
taroQght  to  te  ooovkstiaa,  thai  it  was 
easentiaV  on  the  score  of  mere  life  and 
strength^  that  one  day  out  df  the  seven 
should  be  deroted  to  rest.  And  having 
come  to  that  oondusioD,  they  made  a 
Thrfuo  of  neeesaitj.   Th^  aeaichid  oat 
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the  Sabbath,  of  which  they  had  lost  all 
reckoning,  and  hept  t'A  under  a  pbjtk>- 
logical  compoliion*  Godlesi,  they  had 
made  np  their  mindi  to  aerye  Mammon 
orsXji  but  the  Qod  whom  they  ignored 
asserted  the  univeriaiity  of  His  law,  and 
compelled  them  to  cease  at  least  from 
overt  acts  of  their  idolatry  on  that  day  of 
the  seven  which  He  had  made  peculiarly 
His  own«  Even  they  found  that  the 
wellbeing  of  their  corporeal  frame  re- 
quired on  the  Sabbath  rest  from  all 
labour,  and  especially  from  the  labours  of 
the  other  six  di^s.  He  is  a  fool,  physio- 
logicaUy«  who  works  all  night.  He  is  a 
greater  fool  still,  physiol^caUy,  who 
works  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

**  Let  not  the  student,  or  the  man  of 
business,  or  the  hard-working  labouring 
man,  be  tempted  to  make  a  sloth*s  holi- 
day of  the  Lord's  holy  day.  Through- 
out the  week,  let  the  matter  of  sleep  be 
duly  arranged.  Sabbath  sleep,  during 
ordinary  waking  hours— ^ye,  even  from 
'very  early  in  the  morning*— will  be 
found  neither  necessary  nor  expedient 
on  mere  physical  grounds. 

''Far  less  necessary  or  expedient  are 
long  walks  and  romps  in  road  or  field. 
Such  muscular  exertions  come  under  the 
category  of  the  week*day  labours  i  and 
walking  in  on^'s  sleep  at  night,  is  not 
more  iU-timed  and  inexpedient,  than  is 
systematic  and  sustained  idle  walking  on 
the  Sabbath,  The  muscles  need  repose. 
Country  excursions— falsely  called  re- 
creations on  that  day— will  but  exhaust 
them  more ;  especially  if  the  muscular 
efforts  be  under  an  unnatural  stimulus, 
as  is  too  frequently  the  case  strong 
drink. 

*'  In  merqy  as  well  as  un  wisdom  was  it 
ordained  in  the  ancient  dispensation, 
that  the  Sabbath-day's  journey  should 
be  limited  to  scarce  a  geographical  mile. 
And  in  merqy.as  well  as  in  wisdom,  it 
has  been  eiyoined  throughout  all  Ume: 
*  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour ;  6ia  in  i< 
thou  m/umU  ti0tdoat^  work,*  Tbe  student, 
the  clerk,  the  sedentarily-employed  of 
every  class,  may  be  tempted  to  stretch 
his  cramped  limbs  on  that  day,  and  to 
breathe  his  stifled  lungs,  'over  tbe 
bracken  and  in  the  breeae'— but  the 
distant  toU  of  the  Sabbath  beU  wiU  bid 
his  conscience  speak ;  the  stolen  pleasure 
will  scarce  prove  eweet,  even  for  the 
time;  and  the  summing  up  of  these  mis- 
speot  days  will  be  in  sadness  and  in 
sorrow," 

VBS  aaBBATK  A  san  loa  tob  mam. 

<*  The  soul,  we  shall  see,  rests  sabbat- 
ically  in,  and  by  exercise  of;  a  spiritual 
kind— Qodward;  and  its  serranl^  the 


bnifai,  must  aooompaay  sad  obey.  Agaia, 
the  brain  comas  to  resemble  the  material 
heart.  It  is  never  wholly  idle,  but  works 
on— night  and  day,  Sabbath  and  Satur- 
day, more  or  less;  bat,  with  this  pecu- 
liarity—and hera  it  differs  from  the  ma- 
terial heart— ^er«  are  ahiftt  of  work.  In 
tbe  di^-tima,  the  action  of  the  brain  may 
shift  fh>m  that  attendant  on  voluntary, 
to  that  accompanying  involuntary  think- 
ing, or  spontaneous  reverie  \  or  from  that 
distinctiiy  of,  Toluntary  hard,  to  that 
cbaractemtie  of  voluntary  gay  thinking. 
At  night  it  shifts  fhmi  that  of  intense, 
labouring,  waking  thought,  to  something 
diflbrent  in  dreams.  And  on  the  Sab- 
bath there  §hould  b€  a  voluntary  and 
continuous  shift,  corresponding  to  exer- 
cise of  a  spiritual  and  special  kind,  or- 
dained fbr  the  wellbeing  of  both  tbe 
material  and  immaterial  part  of  man. 
On  that  day,  we  are  not  to  think  onr 
own  thoughts ;— there  is  the  sabbatical 
shift  We  cease  from  weekly  mundane 
labour ;  but  we  are  occupied  with  sabbati- 
cal spiritual  employment  or  work.  Tbe 
Sabbath  here  is  tike  the  eternal  Sabbath 
hereafter—*  Th^  rest  fitom  their  labourt* 
— but  'their  inorAs  do  fbliow  them.' 
ITiDm  the  labours  of  earth  they  have  fior 
ever  ceased :  m  the  works  of  heaven  they 
ever  abound." 

THIS  SABBATH  OF  THE  lUNISTBR  AND 

raTsiouR. 

"  Certain  pn^eeekme  are  placed  at  an 
apparent  diummiage  ta  thit  respect, 
Tbeir  works  of  necessity  and  mevcy— the 
discharge  of  which  is  always  a  part  of 
the  active  and  acceptable  service  of  Qod 
—break  in  upon  their  rest  of  the  Sab- 
bath. I  allude  to  medical  men  and  minis- 
ters. The  hitter  neeesearil^  work  on  the 
Sabbath ;  and  their  work  is  of  sisny  too» 
in  preaching  tbe  blessed  Qoapal  of  Christ. 
But  they  must  still  conform  to  the  gene- 
ral law.  A  day  of  rest  is  necessary;  and 
they  must  have  it.  Saturday  is  a  day  of 
preparation;  Sabbath  is  the  day  specially 
of  work;  Monday  is  theirs,  to  rest;  let 
them  have  it ;  let  no  man  take  it  from 
them.  Medical  men  do  not  require  to 
work  so  invariably  and  to  spedally  on 
the  Sabbath.  Their  works  of  necessity 
and  mercy  are  only  by  peradventure^ 
and,  at  all  events,  are  not  beyond— seldom 
indeed  equal  to— th^r  lyofeasional  labour 
on  other  days.  Therein  they  have  the 
advantage  of  the  clergy;  but  herein, 
alas  I  they  fail— there  is  no  Monday,  no 
day  of  absolute  relairatlon  fbr  them. 
And  hence  the  general  public  would  do 
well  to  remember  bow  becoming,  on  their 
part,  it  is  to  leave  the  minister  undis- 
turbed In  his  Monday,  and  to  disturb  the 
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medical  man  on  the  Sabbath  as  little 
as  poMible.  Oive  the  one  the  entire 
Monday.  Qito  the  other  as  mach  of  the 
Sabbath  as  circumstances  will  possiblj 
allow ;  taking  care  that  the  act  of  mercy^ 
which  yon  on  that  day  require  of  him,  is 
one  of  Mcestity  too. 

**  And  let  medical  men  beware  of  in- 
flicting on  tbemseWea  the  unnecessary 
practice  of  their  profession  on  that  day. 
Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way. 
Mudi  may  be  done  to  clear  the  Sabbath 
of  such  labours  as  come  on  the  ordinary 
dajTs  of  the  week.  Some  may  be  lifted 
back  into  the  Saturday;  some  may  be 
pushed  forward  into  the  Monday.  Then, 
while  all  their  workings  are  presumed 
to  be  of  mercy,  what  are  left  on  the 
Sabbath  will  be  specially  so,  and  of  strict 
necessity  too:  as  such  they' will  consti- 
tute a  well-pleasing  service  to  God  as 
well  as  to  man ;  their  labour  will  be  light ; 
and  the  heart  and  hand  of  each  labourer 
will  be  not  only  lightened,  but  upheld, 
as  he  looks  for  Ood's  blessing  on  what  is 
done  in  conformity  with  the  requirements 
of  His  righteous  law,  and  in  humble  fol- 
lowing of  the  blessed  and  bright  example 
of  the  holy  Jesus,  who^  as  the  necessities 
arose,  failed  not  to  heal  at  all  times,  and 
with  special  solemnity  declared  that  it 
i»  '  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath- 
days.'" 

WORDS  OV  ADTICa  TO  THE  WOULIHO 


M  TTorih'np-fiiai/— muscle-workers!  Tou 
are  perhaps  poor,  and  labour  hard  for  but 
a  scanty  supply  of  food  and  raiment. 
The  Sabbath  is  given  to  make  you,  in 
poverty,  rich  now ;  not  only  contented, 
but  absolutely  rich;  and  to  constitute 
you,  in  prospect,  heirs  not  merely  of  some 
great  estate  and  possession,  but  of  *  all 
things'  hereafter.  This  Sabbath  day  is 
God's  special  means  of  turning  you  to 
himself,  of  breathing  into  your  else  dead 
hearts  the  new  life,  of  nourishing  and 
enlarging  your  souls,  of  making  them 
more  and  more  like  to  His  own  blessed 
image,  in  whidi  they  were  created,  of 
fitting  you  for  fellowship  with  himself 
throughout  eternity ;  translating  you  at 
once  firom  the  position  of  poor  and  pea- 
sant men  into  a  part  of  the  royal  house- 
hold—His own  royal  family—' heirs  of 
God  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ' 

•Of  this  b6  sore. 
He  who  ordain'd  the  Sabbftth  1ot«i  the  poor.*  | 

**  That  blessing  is  in  your  offer  now. 
Will  you  sell  suc^  a  birthright  for  some- 
thing less  than  *  a  mess  of  pottage  ?' 

**  Don't  be  cajoled,  and  flattered,  and 
befooled  by  crystal  palaces,  and  their 


interested  touters.  Fine  arts,  of  them* 
selves,  will  never  make  you  flne  men. 
Look  at  Rome!  Sunday  fStes,  spec- 
tacles, gala-days,  will  never  make  yon 
bApP7>  contented,  loyal,  and  firee.  Look 
to  France,  look  to  Paris,  where  one-third 
of  the  entire  population  die  in  the  public 
hospitals— scarce  houses  to  live  in,  no 
homes  to  die  in.  Do  you  want  peace 
and  liberty?  *  The  work  of  righteous- 
ness shall  be  peace;  and  the  eflbct  of 
righteousness,  quietness,  and  assurance 
for  ever,  (Isa.  xxxli.  17.)  Tou  will  be 
'free  indeed,'  only  when  'Christ  shall 
have  made  you  free.'  '  Where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.' 

"  Men  tell  you  that  yon  are  hard 
worked,  and  need  fresh  air  and  recrea- 
tion. True !  Take  them  at  their  word. 
They  ofier  these;  but  they  offer  what 
costs  them  nothing.  They  will  make 
money  of  your  Sabbath  dissipation.  It 
is  your  pence,  rather  than  your  persons, 
your  shillings,  and  not  your  souls,  that 
they  care  for.  And  the  boon  they  hold 
out  in  return  is  not  theirs  to  give.  They 
would  pay  yon  back  by  asking  yon 
to  rob  yourselves — aye,  and  worse,  to 
rob  God ;  seeking  to  fllch  from  you  your 
dearest  treasure,  in  comparison  with 
which  all  gold  is  but  dross,  and  less  than 
vanity.  Aye,  Satan,  through  them,  seeks 
a  double  spoil  of  you— your  substance 
and  your  souls  too.  Answer  them  thus : 
Let  God's  day  alone  I  It  is  not  yours  to 
give,  or  ours  to  take.  Take  the  Sabbath ! 
It  is  ours  already ;  and  we  mean  to  keep 
it — KEBP  it  in  its  truest  sense.  Meddle 
not  with  the  seventh;  it  is  sacred  and 
set  apart  Help  us,  if  yon  will,  out  of  the 
b\jl,  our  common  good.  Give  us  a  part 
of  one  of  these.  That  you  are  free  to 
give,  and  we  to  take.  Stop  our  week- 
day labour  in  the  middle  of  the  Jewish 
day  (tf  rest  The  remainder  of  that  now 
hiwfril  day  we  will  gladly  and  gratefully 
spend  in  healthful  recreation.  You,  the 
masters,  will  be  no  losers  in  the  end.  It 
pays ;  it  has  been  proved  to  do  so.  It 
pays  the  men  in  better  health  and  vigour ; 
it  pays  the  masters  in  better  work^  amdmore 
ofU.  The  Sabbath  will  be  left  holy.  The 
half-holiday  will  secure  the  entire  holy 
day.  God's  glory  will  be  manifested  in 
man's  welikre,  temporal  and  etemaL" 


'<  Tears  rush  hj  us  like  the  wind;  we 
see  not  whence  the  eddy  comes,  or 
whitherward  it  is  tending.  And  we  seem 
ourselves  to  witness  thehr  flight  without  a 
sense  that  we  are  changed ;  and  yet  Time 
is  beguiling  man  of  his  strength,  as  the 
winds  rob  the  woods  of  their  foliage." 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  THE  MISSIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH  O^ 

SCOTLAND. 


WouLo  God  that  our  Cbarohwasrotuod 
from  her  lethargy  to  take  the  place 
which  befits  her  as  a  Christian  and  as 
a  National  Church,  in  labouring  with 
the  Church  catholic  to  evangelize  the 
world!  If  it  be  God's  will  that  the 
Gospel  is  to  be  preached  by  the  society 
of  professing  believers  called  the  Church, 
what  would  become  of  the  salvation  of 
the  heathen  if  any  portion  of  them  solely 
depended  upon  the  saeriftcesand  exertions 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ?  If  Jesus 
Christ  is  longing  to  see  the  travail  of 
His  soul,  and  to  be  satisfied  in  the  con- 
version of  sinners,  where  are  the  evi- 
dences that  we  heartily  sympathize  with 
His  longings  ?  If  we  repeat  His  prayer, 
do  we  really  desire  what  we  aslc,  when 
we  say :  *'  Father,  hallowed  be  thy  name ; 
thy  kingdom  come;  thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven  V*  It  is 
hard  to  say  where  the  evil  chiefly  lies. 
It  is  over  the  whole  body,  and  therefore 
the  whole  body  needs  to  be  revived  and 
quickened.  But  never  will  this  day  of 
revival  come,  until  we  sincerely  and 
humbly  confess  our  deadness  to  God, 
and  until  God  sees  that  our  repentance 
is  real,  and  our  desire  to  glorify  Him 
truthful  and  sincere.  As  long  as  we  are 
afraid  to  confess  our  fhults,  because  of  the 
bugbear  of  what  "  the  enemy"  will  say, 
(i.e.,other  churches!)  and  cover  our  sores 
by  such  phrases  as  "  Tell  it  not  in  Gath," 
&c.,  or  compare  ourselves  merely  with 
other  bodies,  we  shall  never  come  to  God. 
We  must  feel  more  deeply  our  personal 
responsibility  to  Christ  himself;  and 
realize  more  the  magnificence  of  the 
work  given  us  to  do;  and  intelligently 
apprehend  the  present  momentous  crisis 
in  the  world's  history,  which  demands 
prompt  and  worthy  sacrifices ;  and  have 
undying  faith  In  God's  willingness  ^  to 
bless  us  as  well  as  others— for  He  is  no 
God  of  party,  and  as  He  loves  a  cheerful 
giver,  is  one  himself;  and,  above  all, 
we  must  consecrate  our  individual  selves, 
with  aU  we  have,  to  Jesus  Christ,  wholly 


and  unreservedly;  and  then  cry  mightily 
to  the  I«ord  out  of  the  depths  in  which 
we  now  are,  that  He  would  at  this  time 
pour  down  floods  of  Hb  inexhaustible, 
life-giving,  holy,  loving,  wbe,  and 
strengthening  Spirit  upon  us, — that  so 
the  Church  of  Scotland  may  emerge 
from  all  her  troubles  and  sore  chastise- 
ments, humbled,  purified,  devoted,  and 
as  the  new  Church  of  the  future ;  and 
caring  little  about  being  the  old  Church 
of  the  pasty  seek,  as  her  ambition  and 
only  glory,  one  thing — the  glory  of  Jesus 
Christ!  And  if  we  desired  this,  and 
sought  of  God,  and  laboured  to  realize 
it,  would  not  God  hear  us,  and  bless 
us,  and  establish  the  work  of  our 
hands?  Would  not  our  Halls  become 
genuine  schools  of  the  prophets,  from 
whence  living  men— men  of  love  and  of 
prayer — ^would  come  forth,  each  asking, 
on  being  licensed:  "Lord,  what  wilt 
thou  have  me  to  do?"-— each  saying: 
*'Here  am  I,  send  me."  Would  not 
our  clergy  ascend  the  pulpit  with  burn- 
ing zeal,  directed,  controlled,  ani- 
mated by  love,  to  win  souls  to  Christ, 
— leaving  God  to  defend  their  Church, 
and  deliver  themselves  from  unreason^ 
able  men?  Would  not  our  congrega- 
tions become  more  the  commuidon  of 
saints,  and  manifest  a  union,  and  a 
power,  and  a  zeal,  which  would  labour 
for  Christ's  cause  at  home,  and  pray  for 
it,  yea,  wrestle  for  it;  and  contribute 
pounds,  where  there  are  now  but  pence  ; 
and  raise  thousands,  where  tens  can  at 
present  with  difficulty  be  obtained?  All 
this  is  not  a  may  be,  but  a  must  be,  if  we 
would  only  believe  that  *'  God  is,  and  that 
Be  is  a  rewarder  of  all  them  who  ditigently 
seek  HimT  It  is  unbelief  alone  shuts 
out  the  blessing.  Had  we  such  love  to 
God's  glory,  and  not  our  own,  as  to  seek 
the  blessing,  and  had  we  simple  faith  to 
receive  it,  then  might  we  see  such  a  day 
of  revival  as  would  melt  every  heart 
among  us,  and  fill  our  souls  with  joy  un- 
speakable, and  draw  the  hearts  of  all 
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Christians  in  this  land  to  us;  for  all 
would  see  that  the  Lord  was  with  us, 
and  tkMt  the  Spirit  of  hoUness  and  lore 
dwelt  among  ns,  and  that  sorely  snefa  a 
Church  must  do  them  and  do  the  world 
goodl 

But  who  is  to  begia  this  work  of  re- 
formation and  prayer!  Y<m,  rwdtrt 
whoever  tiurn  art!  for  yoorsielf  aleee 
are  you  responMUe;  and  therefore  let 
not  this  day  pees  on  whiek  you  read 
these  few  Unea,  written  from  the  heart, 
witheut  your  praying  eameetly  to  God 
that  He  would  help  our  Chwch*  more 
espeeially  during  th«  meeting  of  the 
Assembly— that  He  would  give  us  light 
to  know  our  sias  indindually,  and  as 
a  Church  $  and  tq^right  minds  to  reettve 
His  teaching,  hewoTer  painful  It  may 
be  to  our  proud  iesh,  and  by  what- 
ever trying  experience  the  needful  les- 
sons may  lie  conTeyed ;  and  that  He 
would  impart  to  us  such  a  knowledge  of 
Christ,  through  tbe  Spirit,  as  to  fill  us 
with  the  one  abeorbing  desire^ — that  of 
knowhig  and  doing  Uis  wUl!  Pray 
thus  for  yourself  and  others,  peraever- 
ingly,  humbly,  and  you  will  greatly  eft- 
rich  your  own  soul;  and  you  wiU,  at 
some  time,  or  in  some  way»  reap  in  joy, 
though  you  may  now  aew  in  tears. 

While  we  write  this,  we  are  not  eo 
ungrateful  as  to  forget  **  labours  of 
loTo"  undertaken  by  the  Church  for 
Christ's  oauso. 

For  instance,  we  do  not  beUeve  that 
three  more  devoted  Christian  missionary 
lee  labour  In  oonnexion  with  any  Church 
on  earth  than  those  who,  in  our  name, 
and  supported  by  our  contributions,  seek, 
in  Germany,  to  bring  the  Jews  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ.  For  this  assure 
ance,  derived  from  personal  knowledge 
and  observation,  we  thank  God,  and 
take  courage. 

Then,  again,  In  India,  our  mission 
there,  after  many  disasters,  consequent 
upon  the  confusions  and  triala  of  1843^ 
Is  bein^  strengthened.  Three  most 
promising  preachers  have  gone  there 
this  year;  and  the  scbooU  flourish; 
while  chaplainsy  with  the  true  mlsrionary 
spirit,  are  In  our  Presidencies.  We  trust 
we  shall  bo  pardoned,  if  we  express  a 


confident  hope,  that  the  Convener  of 
the.  Scheme,  who  has  thus  been  so 
greatly  encouraged  in  his  work,  will, 
along  with  the  Committee,  devise  ways 
and  means  by  which  we  shall  get  intelli- 
gent and  pious  European,  as  well  as 
native  echoolmaeien,  to  carry  on,  under 
an  ordained  minister,  the  labours  of  our 
schools;  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  set 
free  our  ordained  pastors  to  preach  to 
the  teeming  thousands  in  the  country, 
and  organize  churchea,  that  may  be  sup* 
plied  from  the  schods  with  catecfalsts,  or 
even  preachers,  and  become  eentree  of 
inflneooe  to  *'  sound  forth  the  Word  "  to 
the  multitudes  of  India.  Why  not  seek 
to  reatise  the  idea  of  Presbyteries,  and 
Synods,  and  General  Assembly  of  nAtive 
churches  t  To  deem  thu  diimerical,  is 
to  give  up  the  idea  of  oonvertii^  India. 
There  Is  much,  also,  to  be  thankful  for 
in  our  Cchmal  mission*  We  have  sent 
forth  ./J/2«oi  missionaries,  last  year,  to  the 
Colonies, — a  greater  number  than  has 
been  sent  during  any  previous  year* 
One  little  Ineident  shews  the  eheering 
advance  we  have  made.  When  the  first 
Deputation  was  seat  to  Nova  Scotia  in 
1846,  the  dbtrict  of  Pietou,  with  ito  then- 
sands  of  adherents,  had  only  one  luaie- 
ter.  Now  it  has  six  settled  miniatevs, 
supported  entirely  by  their  own  oongre- 
gakione.  These  congregations  are  so 
aUve  and  sealons,  that,  beeidee  support- 
ing thdr  own  olergy,  they  have 
guaranteed  funds  to  educate,  for  eight 
years  In  thb  oeuntry,  four  students, — 
three  of  whom  speak  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage, so  as  to  return  to  them,  jD.K,  at 
the  end  ai  that  period,  as  ministers  for 
themselves  1  These  young  men  are  now 
attending  Glasgow  College;  and  both  as 
to  talent,  and,  above  all,  piety,  are  a 
credit  to  any  church.  The  writer  of 
this  received,  some  time  ago,  a  letter 
from  an  excellent  man  in  Piotou,  who 
says:  ''  We  are  better  off  than  before 
the  SeoesMon  In  1843.  Onr  prsnent 
minlstere  are  first^ate  men ;  and  I  trust 
that  our  long  night  of  destitution  has 
taught  us  to  be  better  people.  The 
Church  of  our  fathers  has  acted  nobly 
towards  us."  For  all  this,  also,  we  thank 
God. 
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Kor  ire  ebeerin|[^  ngns  of  prog^reas 
wanting  at  home.  The  Home  Mission  is 
doing  a  great  and  blessed  work  in  our 
large  cities;  and  it  will  be  a  deep  dis- 
grace to  oar  eongregaUons  in  the  coun- 
try, if  they  who  enjoy  so '  richly  the 
means  of  grace,  refuse  to  ud  generously 
in  providing  Gospel  ordinances  to  the 
perishing  and  rapidly  increasing  masses 
in  our  large  towns.  We  can  assure 
them,  that  but  for  the  aid  diiFnsed  by 
the  Home  Mission,  our  chapels  would 
not  be  what  they  now  are.  Let  us  just 
illustrate  this  by  a  single  fact  or  two 
from  Glasgow.  Less  than  two  years 
ago,  there  were  three  chapels  in  one 
parish, — with  broken  windows,  locked 
doors,  and  in  all  that  state  of  decay 
which 'marked,  in  some  places,  the  end 
of  the  ten  years'  conflict.  These  chapels 
were  opened,  and  without  any  visible  pro- 
spect of  success ;  but  only  because  they 
were  utterly  useless  as  they  were,  and 
any  good  they  might  do  would  be  better 
than  none  I  Now  these  three  chapels 
have  between  them  about  400  communi- 
cants, while  a  greater  number  of  com- 
municants received  tokens  in  the  parish 
church  than  on  any  previous  occasion. 
Two  of  the  above  chapels  have  minis- 
ters ordained,— the  people  granting  a 
bond  of  9^80  for  their  support.  The 
third  will  be  ordained  in  a  week  or 
•o.  Nearly  600  children  receive  instruc- 
tion at  their  Sabbath  schools.  The  con- 
gregations in  all  are  rapidly  increasing. 
One,  In  the  poorest  and  most  difficult 
locality,  has  had  an  increase,  at  the 
communion  last  month  in  Glasgow,  of 
seventy  communicants.  These  chapels  are 
not  the  only  open  chapels  in  Glasgow. 
AU  the  chapels  of  the  Church  Building 
Society  are  now  open  without  one  exception. 
This  is  our  reply  to  some  who,  a  few 
years  ago — with  what  love  to  God  or 
man  they  know  best — tauntingly  asked 
us :  How  we  should  walk  under  such  a 
load  of  mere  stone  and  lime  ? — Come 
and  see! 

The  Endowment  Scheme  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  cheering  of  them  all,  if  we  may 


judge  of  it  by  the  progressing  ^ticoes^ 
which  has  attended  the  devoted,  unweafw 
ied,  and  enthusiastic  labours  of  its  Con- 
vener. He  is  the  last  man  we  would  take 
the  liberty  of  complimenting;  but  it  may 
cheer  him  to  know,  that  his  indefatigable 
labours  have  strengthened  many  a  hearty 
and  opened  more  to  the  conviction,  that 
the  Church  of  Scotland  has  only  to  be 
true  to  herself,  and  rely  upon  her  people, 
and  be  brave  and  enterprising,  in  order 
to  fulfil  her  mission  worthily,  and  com' 
mand  the  country. 

May  this  General  Assembly  be  a  time 
of  great  enlargement  of  heart  in  behalf 
of  the  Schemes  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land! 

One  word  more  before  bringing  thestf 
few  general  remarks  to  a  conclusion; 
and  it  is  this :  That  unless  we  organize 
everywhere  parish  or  congregational 
missionary  associations,  we  cannot  expect 
regular  and  adequate  contributions  from 
all  the  members  of  the  Church.  It  b 
absurd  to  make  a  collection  for  a  mis- 
sion depend  upon  the  day  appointed  for 
the  collection  being  wet  or  dry,  hot  or 
cold!  Besides  this,  we  must  act  upon 
what  is  now  received  as  an  aphorism,—' 
the  might  of  littles.  Let  us  give  an  illus- 
tration, in  a  sentence  or  two,  of  the 
working  of  a  congregational  missionary 
association.  The  annual  subscription  is 
six  shillings,  or  one  shilling  to  each  of 
the  Schemes.  But  any  sum  below  this  is 
received ; — ^any  sum  over  and  above  this 
is  recogniced  as  a  donation.  Printed 
schedules  are  left  in  all  the  pews  at  the 
beginning  of  the  financial  ^rear,  which 
each  communicant  takes  home, — filling 
up  the  schedule  with  name,  address,  sum 
subscribed,  how  appropriated,  and  when 
to  be  called  for,— once  a-montb,  quar- 
ter, or  year.  Some  Sabbath  days  before 
the  accounts  are  made  up,  those  who 
have  not  paid,  or  who  wish  to  subscribe, 
are  requested  to  meet  with  the  collec- 
tors in  the  session-house  after  sermon. 
This  system  has  worked  admirably. 

The  following  table  will  shew  the 
results  of  the  first  year,  (1852-53)  :^ 
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- 
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BUpf  ■ 
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8ubBlSb«d.      BMrtVMt 

L.  ».d.     L.  s-d. 
101    3    9    93  18  11) 
34  14    S  1  94  14    S 
28  10   2^1  96  10   2) 

L.  f .  d. 
14    9    7 
7  15    0 

6    0    7J 

L.  •.  d. 

17  14    3 
2  15    0 
8  15    9 

L.  ■.  d.     L.  •.  d 

2  13    5      5  12    4 

1  15    0       3  16    0 

2  16    2}     4    9    1^ 

L.  ■.  d 
2   3    2 
1  16   0 
6    6    6 

L.  a.  d. 
06  11    0 
17    3    S 

ToW, 

sr  s  2) 

29   5    9 

7    6    7ji  13  17    5J 

1 

819   8 

75  14    3 

168  8  %^m  a  5 

X54 


Disposal  of  Subscriptions,  6c 
»4  0  0U50  0  oljeio  0  olxso  0  0U9  0  oIjGO  7 


»2J-.    I     Total. 
7  Ul  15  10  I  £155  S  5 


Namber  of  Snbieribers,— 209  Males,  181  Females. 

Subscribers  to  the  amouot  of  Ss.  and  underi  99 

Do.  do.  48.         ...        35 

Do.  dow  5s.         ...         27 

Do,  da  6b.         ...       218 


Besides  tbe  above,  we  may  add,  that 
L.5d5  were  Tolnntarily  raised  by  the 
same  eongregation,  to  shew  that  their 
liberality  was  not  exhausted.  It  will 
be  seen  also  that  the  sum  total  was  raised 
chiefly  by  small  sabscriptions. 

This  year  thci  same  association  has 
raised  L.166  for  the  Schemes;  or,  inelad.> 
ing  Jewish  Females  and  Female  Educa- 
tion in  India,  alone  L.200  for  missions. 


The  fact  of  this  being  accomplished  by 
snuUl  sums  from  maf^^  ought  to  encourage 
all  to  try.  And  so  far  from  the  sum  being 
thought  great,  it  ia  but  tht  day  of  tmatt 
things. 

We  end  where  we  began  :  let  us  con- 
fess our  unbeUef  and  selfishness^  and 
labour  and  pray  for  the  day  of  great 
things!  N. 


PAOTOR  HARMS  OF  HERMAN9BURG; 
Or,  What  okr  Mak  oar  do  week  ik  Earre&t. 


Ik  the  Luneburgher  Heide,  an  extensire 
district  of  flat,  barren,  heath-covered 
land,  inhabited  by  a  frugal,  industrious, 
and  economical  people,  who  support 
themselves  chiefly  by  cultivating  flax, 
and  trade  with  wood,  is  a  village  re- 
markable for  its  neatness  and  cleanliness. 
Already,  at  a  distance,  you  see  the  simple 
church  spire,  its  red  roof  peeping  through 
the  dark  wood. 

I  was  conducted  to  the  village,  which 
is  some  miles  from  the  railway  station, 
by  a  peasant  woman ;  from  whom  I  ob- 
tained very  little  information,  amount- 
ing only  to  this, — that  spinning  and  pack- 
ing wood  were  her  chief  occupations — that 
ilie  winter  was  most  tiresome,  and  the 
winter  evenings  tedious  beyond  measure 
— that  neither  she  nor  the  people  in  her 
village  ever  thought  of  reading— but  that 


the  people  in  Hermansbuig,  the  village  we 
were  going  to,  were  great  readers — that 
this  was  all  owing  to  the  Herr  Pastor,  who 
was  a  wonderful  man,  and  bad  changed 
everything,  not  only  in  HennaDsbnrg, 
but  all  around ! 

I  was  greatly  struck  by  tbe  neat  and 
substantial  houses  of  Hermansburg.  A 
quietness  and  dignity  diaracterized  the 
place  and  the  people.  Their  simple, 
orderiy  dress;  their  gentle,  quiet  be- 
haviour ;  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  they 
wished  you  good  evening ;  the  thought- 
ful, calm  expression  of  their  faoe8,-~aIl 
this,  trifling  as  it  seems,  had  something 
in  it  symbolical  of  an  inward  peace  and 
collectedness,  of  a  strength  and  purity 
of  character.  Early  in  the  morning  I 
heard  singing  of  psalms;  and  when  I 
walked  at  mid-clfly,9i8 1  beard  the  church- 
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bell  strike,  the  peasants  dropped  from 
their  work,  all  were  quiet,  and  bent 
their  heads,  and  engaged  in  prayer.  It 
was  the  prayer-bell,  which  reminds  the 
people^  noon  and  eyening,  of  their  heayen- 
ly  Father;  and  inyites  them  to  pause 
from  their  earthly  work,  and  coUeot 
their  thoughts  before  God. 

No  beggars  I  not  eyen  a  case  of  painful 
destatation;  even  those  who  f^  into 
poverty  by  their  own  carelessness  and 
sin,  were  not  allowed  to  feel  the  con- 
sequences of  their  folly,  but  experienced 
fichly  the  love  and  oompassion  of  their 
Christian  fellow-yillagers,  who,  like  thek 
Ifaster,  delight  in  mercy.  The  people, 
who  seemed  to  know  eadi  other  inti- 
mately, not  with  the  yilloge-goesip  inti- 
macy— which  may  be  picturesque  and 
poetical,  but  is  often  worthless  and  heart- 
less—but in  the  fellowship  ni  Christian 
thought  and  life,  met  together  often  for 
leading  the  BiUe^  singing,  and  prayer. 

But  their  love  and  their  thoughts  are 
not  limited  to  their  own  village  and  dis- 
trict. The  hearts  of  these  simple  pea- 
«mts  and  ariueans,  living  in  this  secluded 
•pot,  are  Christian  hearts, --that  is,  hearts 
of  world-wide  interest  and  love.  There 
stands  a  house  in  this  village,  in  which 
young  men  are  taught  and  prepared  to 
go  out  to  the  heathen  as  missionaries  and 
teachers, — taught  not  only  how  to  edu- 
cate the  heathen  morally  and  spiritually, 
bat  the  young  men  are  instructed  in 
agriculture,  and  taught  different  trades, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  teach  the  heathen  to 
liye  an  honest.  Christian,  industrious 
life.  It  was  the  people  of  the  village  who 
l>iult  this  house,  and  who  maintain  it  year 
"by  year.  The  farmers  gave  the  ground 
.^the  masons  and  different  tradesmen 
joined  in  building  it — ^the  peasants  sup- 
ply the  institvtion  with  the  necessaries 
'  xi  life^-the  farmers  and  artizans  teach 
Hbe  young  men  agriculture  and  yarious 
trades.    Think  of  that,  reader ! 

These  are  yery  rude  hasty  sketches ; 
but  enough  to  shew  that  a  wonderful 
life,  abounding  in  the  ihiits  of  God's 
Spirit — ^love,  meekness,  energy,  peace,  and 
joy— is  animating  these  villagers.  Wliat 
lias  kindled  this  fire?— what  has  given 
to  thiMe  limpto  people  the  intelUgeooe 


and  large-mindedness  which  thejr  possess^ 
—the  burning  seal  for  God's  kingdom— 
their  charity  and  diligence  in  good  works  f 
What  has  changed  this  village,  formeriy 
inhabited  by  as  common-plaoe,  dull,quar* 
relsome,  worldly  men,  as  most  nrngfaboor* 
ing  villages  are— men  who  yegetata,  not 
live— into  such  a  wonderful,  bvely,  enthu- 
siastic, gentle  brotherhood  of  Christ  ? 

It  was  the  blessing  of  God  on  the 
labours  of  one  man,  who  preaebes  the 
Gospel  in  word  and  life— of  a  man  who 
is  a  pastor  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
sent  by  Christ  into  the  world,  even  as 
Christ  was  sent  by  God. 

Before  Pastor  Harms  was  appointed 
pastor  of  Hermansbai^,  he  had  been 
labouring^  with  great  blessing,  among  the 
poor  neglected  peoplo  of  several  loigt 
towns  of  Hanover.  When  he  come  to 
his  native  village,  he  immediately  oom- 
menced  to  preach  and  visit  the  people 
faithfully.  Gifted  with  great  deamess 
and  depth  of  mind— a  wonderful  power 
of  adapting  himself  to  the  various  .capa- 
cities of  the  people— a  deep  sympathy 
with  the  wants,  the  difficulties^  sad  needs 
of  the  lower  classes— and  feeUog  intensely 
that  he  l^d  a  real  message  firom  the 
living  God— he  began  to  work  among 
them.  Ko  man  can  hear  Harms  without 
feeling:  **Thi8  man  loves  me,  and  wishes 
me  well ;  and  this  man  has  authority, 
and  speaks  in  the  name  of  God."  Harms 
preached  to  the  people  in  all  simplicity, 
directed  them  to  read  the  Bible  and  pray 
in  their  families,  instructed  the  young 
himself,  and  offered  advice,  correction, 
comfort,  wherever  he  saw  it  required. 
Ue  appeared  among  them  as  one  sent  and 
invested  with  his  office  by  God,  to  lead, 
direct,  and  comfort  the  people.  He  as- 
serted that  the  Church  was  to  be  the 
education  school  of  men  from  their  very 
birth  to  death ;  but  they  must  submit  to 
her  teaching  and  correction.  If  she  is  to 
receive  the  children  as  her  children, 
parents  must  educate  aright ;  if  she  is  to 
bless,  sanction,  and  elevate  marriage, 
you  must  bring  chaste  bodies  and  minds 
to  the  altar ;  if  she  is  to  accompany  the 
^yi"g»  you  must  belong  to  her,  while  you 
live,  with  soul  and  spirit.  Harms  thus, 
by  reviving  Church  discipline,  shewtd 
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the  great  bleMiog,  imporUnoe,  and  com- 
fort which  lies  in  the  divine  inBtitntion 
of  the  Chnrch ;  the  people  began  to  feel 
that  a  church  is  not  merely  a  place  for 
being  **  christened  and  married/'—but 
God's  institution  for  teaching  them,  and 
enabling  them  to  lire  a  godly,  heavenly 
life  on  this  earth. 

Soon  the  Spirit  of  God  made  the  means 
of  grace  effectual  to  the  renewal  and 
reviTal  of  the  people.  New  life,  new  joy, 
came  to  many  hearts.  Then  the  question 
arose:  What  can  we  peasants  and  arti- 
sans of  Hermansburg  do  for  the  Lord 
Jesus  ?  And  the  pastor  gave  them  a  sim- 
ple and  practical  answer :  "  As  peasants 
and  artizans,  you  can  do  much  for  Him. 
Of  your  substance  and  labour  give  to 
God.  Build  a  house,  and  support  it,  and 
send  out  Christian  peasants  and  artisans, 
who  are  also  able  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
poor  heathens,  that  they  also  may  come 
to  know  God." 

Thus  arose  the  mission  house.  Neigh- 
bouring Christians  afterwards  took  an 
interest  in  it,  and  now  and  then  aid  It 
with  contributions;  but  its  origin  was  as 
we  described^  and  its  main  support  is 
from  the  congregation.  A  brother  of 
Pastor  Harms,  animated  with  the  same 


spirit,  devotes  himself  to  the  edueatUn 
of  the  pupils. 

The  young  missionaries  are  to  settle 
among  the  Gallas,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa.  But  though  the  mission-house  was 
built,  and  eight  young  missionaries  there 
taught  for  years,  and  sent  out  at  last  to 
Africa,  the  missionary  enterprise  was  not 
yet  complete.  Pastor  Harms,  afhud  lest 
intercourse  with  godless  Europeans  might 
in  future  do  harm  to  the  new  converts, 
formed  the  idea  of  building  a  ship  to 
convey  the  missionaries,  and  to  provide 
the  settlement  with  such  articles  as  would 
become  necessary  with  the  advance  of 
civilization.  The  work,  begun  in  faith, 
without  any  means,  succeeded  beyond 
expectation.  A  vessel  was  buUt ;  it  cost 
14,000  dollars,  (L.2000,)  of  which  12,000 
dollars  have  been  raised. 

On  the  28th  September  1853,  the  vessel 
was  launched  at  Harburg,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  great  concourse  of  people. 
Pastor  Harms,  accompanied  by  400  of 
his  parishioners,  was  present  on  the 
occasion.  On  the  20th  October,  the 
Queen  Candace  sailed  for  the  Cape,  carry- 
ing eight  missumaries,  and  eight  emi" 
grants^  who  go  out  with  them  as  settlers 
and  fellow-workers.  A.  S. . 


GLEANINGS  FBOM  THE  MISSION  FIELD. 


In  a  letter  from  James  Comrie,  Esq., 
Sydney,  in  the  last  number  of  our  Mis- 
aionaty  Record^  the  following  interesting 
fiu^  is  recorded  of  a  native  Christian 
woman : — 

A  LIOBT  »  THE  WILDBBMB88. 

*'We  have  now  five  colporteurs  en- 
gaged in  various  parts  of  the  interior  of 
the  colony,  circulating  the  valuable  pub- 
lications of  the  Bible  Society  and  the 
Keligious  Tract  Society.  They  meet 
with  great  encouragement,  and  are  most 
hospiubly  received  wherever  they  go. 
They  penetrate  into  all  the  out-of-the- 
way  nooks  and  corners  of  the  Aus- 
tralian wilderness,  wherever  the  white 
man  has  made  for  himself  a  home.  And 
there,  where  the  '  beautiful  feet'  of  the 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  have  never  pene- 
trated, these  humble  messengers  of  mercy 
wend  their  way,  bringing  with  them  the 


glad  tidings  of  salvation-H^lad  tidings  of 
great  joy  unto  all.  It  is  most  pleasing 
to  listen  to  the  tales  they  tell  of  hearts 
made  glad,  of  mourners  comforted,  and 
sinners  saved,  through  their  instrument* 
ality.  Two  returned  last  week  from  a 
two  months'  cruise  up  some  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Hawkesbury  river.  One  of 
them  gave  me  a  most  interesting  ac- 
count of  a  converted  native  he  met  with 
lately  among  the  Knrrajong  mountains. 
She  had  been  taken,  when  quite  a  child, 
from  her  native  tribe,  and  been  reared  at 
a  farm-house,  on  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
belonging  to  a  good  man^-«  Wesleyan 
Methodist.  She  is  now  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  and  can  write,  and  read,  and 
speak  English  fluentiy.  She  has,  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  given  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence  of  her  conversion  to 
God,  and  can  give  a  clear  and  sound 
statement  of  her  faith  and  hope.    She 
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bat  gathered  the  neighbonring  children 
togeSier,  and  fonned  them  into  a  Sabbath 
■chool ;  and  there  she  is  to  be  seen  od  the 
first  day  of  the  week— one  of  the  most 
despised  natives  of  Australia— surround- 
ed by  a  group  of  white  children,  praying 
with  them,  sinking  with  them,  reading  to 
them,  and  instructing  them  in  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus.  The  good  man  in  whose 
house  she  dwells,  and  who  looks  upon 
her  and  treats  her  as  a  daughter,  throws 
open  hia  house  twice  a-week  for  his 
neigfabours  to  assemble  and  hold  a  prayer- 
meeting.  The  black  girl  takea  a  part  in 
these  proceedings,  pitching  the  tunes,  and 
conducting  the  singing  to  the  admiration 
of  every  one.  She  is  frequently  called 
upon  to  pray;  and  I  have  heard,  fh>m 
two  individuals  who  have  at  different 
timea  talcen  a  part  in  these  proceedings, 
that  she  guides  the  devotions  of  those 
assembled  with  great  appropriateness, 
fluency,  and  fervour.  Her  prayers  are 
•ometimes  quite  astonishing,— displaying 
an  amount  of  Christian  experience  seldom 
met  witbi  except  in  the  most  matured 
and  diastened  believer.  The  tribe  she 
once  belonged  to  sometimes  visit  her,  and 
try,  by  every  allurement  in  their  power, 
to  draw  her  back  with  them  to  the  bush. 
But  their  wiles  are  powerless  upon  her 
now ;  and  she  endeavours,  in  her  turn,  to 
teU  them  about  God  and  the  Saviour— 
about  heaven  and  hell.  They  usually  get 
alarmed  when  she  alludes  to  such  things; 
and  at  the  name  of  God  (torn  her  lips, 
they  will  rise^  and  run  from  her  in  great 
terror,  supposing  she  is  in  league  with 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  will,  through  Him, 
work  them  some  mischief." 

We  are  delighted  to  learn  from  the 
same  communication,  the  missionary 
zeal  and  liberality  of  the  Church  in 
Sydney.  The  fact  is,  there  are  portions 
of  the  Colonial  field  much  more  alive 
than  we  are  at  home.  Few  things  have 
given  us  more  pleasure  than  this  com- 
mencement, at  Sydney,  of  an  aggressive 
moToment  upon  the  heathen  of  the  South 
Seaa.  We  have  never  doubted  that  Aus- 
tralia if  destined,  in  God's  providence, 
to  be  the  grand  centre,  in  the  South,  of 
Christian  and  Protestant  influence ;  and 
that,  from  her  vast  sweep  and  circum- 
feence  of  coast,  she  will  radiate  forth 
the  light  to  the  Immense  outer  circle  of 
heathen  islands  with  which  she  is  sur- 
rounded. We  sincerely  wish  the  Sydney 
effort  God-speed,  and  shall  rejoice  if  our 
Church  in  Auftralia  goes  forth  with 


united  and  vigorous  efibrt  in  the  mission- 
ary enterprise  among  the  heathen  multi- 
tude in  Polynesia.  Why  not  select  an 
island  as  yet  unvisited  by  the  Gospeli  and 
commence  a  new  mission  there  ? 

XISSIOHABT  ZBAL  IN  8TDHBT. 

<*The  missionary  ship  <  John  Williams' 
came  in,  a  few  days  ago,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Padflc,  having  come  in  contact 
with  a  coral  reef,  and  sustained  consider- 
able damage,  which  it  will  take  several 
weeks,  and  many  hundred  pounds  to  re- 
pair. 

**  The  missions  are  all  in  a  prosperous 
state,  and  the  heathen  on  many  of  the 
islands  ready  to  relinquish  their  idolatry, 
if  teachers  could  only  be  sent  to  them. 
But  though  the  harvest  is  so  great,  the 
laboarersare  comparatively  few,  and,  con- 
sequently, they  are  unable  to  accomplish 
one -half  of  what  might  be  done  were  their 
numbers  onl^  increased.  Good  Mr.  Mur- 
ray is  here  just  now  from  Samoa.  He 
was  the  mesns  of  an  extensive  religious 
awakening  in  that  island,  at  the  very  time 
that  the  revivals  were  taking  place  ib 
Scotland.  He  is  often  with  us,  and  we 
enjoy  his  society  very  much.  He  is  full 
of  faith  and  love,  and  is,  in  every  respect, 
a  thorough  missionary.  The  small-pox 
has  gained  a  footing  in  some  of  the  islands, 
and  is  committing  great  ravages  among 
the  poor  natives.  We  have  recently 
raised  L.1000  in  Sydney  to  aid  these 
South  Sea  Missions ;  and  we  intend  to 
support  two  missionaries  on  the  island  of 
Erromanga,  where  Williams  was  mur- 
dered, and  which,  for  the  first  time  since 
that  melancholy  event,  is  now  open  to 
English  missionaries.  We  have  recently 
raised  L.1400  for  the  support  of  half-a- 
dozen  extra  ministers  in  this  colony,  and 
in  a  week  or  two  we  expect  it  will  be  in- 
creased to  L.2000.  We  have,  also,  within 
the  last  month,  raised  L.10,000  to  build 
churches;  and  we  expect  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  it  will  amount  to 
L.  15,000.  Seven  individuals  belonging 
to  the  same  church,  (Dr.  Boss's,)  as  my- 
self, gave  L.1000  each  towards  this  laud- 
able object.  So  you  see  we  are  trying  to 
do  a  Httte  to  remedy  the  fast  increasing 
evils  that  surround  us  on  every  side." 

MjssioarB  m  Indu. 

We  are  glad  to  republish  the  following 
earnest  appeal  in  behalf  of  our  India 
missions,  by  our  excellent  chaplain,  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Henderson,  Calcutta:— 

«a  wish  I  could  say  anything  that 
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would  BtitxiTilate  the  Church  to  greater 
earnestoets  in  this  great  cause.  She  lias 
a  great  and  solemn  charge  committed  to 
her, — a  waiting  people  and  an  open  door. 
God  grant  that  she  may  have  grace  to 
enter  in  therest!  We  who  are  in  India 
know  and  feel  how  great  and  precious  are 
the  opportunities  of  usefulness  presenting 
themselves  on  every  side.  But  what  can 
we  do  with  our  feeble  resources — with  the 
narrow  means  entrusted  to  us,  and  the 
few  and  overburdened  labourers  who  are 
called  to  meet  the  demand?  We  can 
only  pray  that  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  will  pardon  the  coldness  and  the 
lukewarmness  of  our  beloved  Church, — 
that  He  will  pour  out  His  Spirit  in  large 
abundance  upon  her — ^give  her  sons  and 
daughters  large  and  yearning  hearts  for 
the  dark  and  desolate  condition  of  poor 
idol-ridden  India ;  and  urge  them  to  give 
Him  no  rest  by  day  or  night,  but  to  assail 
Him  with  fervent  and  Importunate  sup- 
plication in  her  behalf. 

*'  Oh !  that  we  had  more  faith—more 
love;  and  then  would  we  have  more 
energy  and  zeal.  What  have  we  to  do 
with  results  when  our  duty  is  so  plain  ? 
Why  clamour  for  the  proofs  of  success 
when  we  have  the  promise,  sure  as  the 
eternal  God  himself,  that  we  shall  never 
sow  in  vain  ?  O  fools  I  and  slow  of  heart 
are  we,  who  would  ask  more  than  the  word 
and  the  promise  of  the  Lord,  Hath  He 
not  said  it,  and  shall  He  not  make  it 
^ood,— that  the  earth  shall  be  the  XiOrd's, 
and  the  fulness  thereof;  that  the  king- 
doms of  this  world  shall  become  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Chriiit  ? 

<>Xo  conclusion,  let  me  beseeqh  for  all 
of  us  in  India,  the  prayers  of  our  dear 
brethren  in  Jesus  at  home.  We  need 
yonr  sympathy  and  prayert,  dear  bre- 
thren i  for  if  any  of  the  people  of  Jesus 
should  walk  wisely — if  any  need  the 
wisdom  from  above  to  guide  their  steps 
in  truth-* to  make  tliem  faithful  and 
zealous,  prudent  and  vigilant,  earnest  to 
proclaim,  and  careful  to  exemplify  the 
truth  of  Christ,  we  surely  are  thiey." 

Ho  has  himself  oommenoed  a  mission- 
ary Msoeiatk>]i  la  St  Andrew's  Church, 
the  first  report  of  which  is  published  in 
the  Record,  It  already  supports  four 
teachers  in  the  Institution ;  and  its  sup- 
porters hope  to  be  able,  ere  long,  to  defray 
all  the  local  expenses  of  the  Institution, 
which  amount  to  about  L.600  a-year. 
They  have  already  contributed  half  this 
sum,  in  addition  to  other  Urge  snbscrip- 
tioas.  We  pray  th&t  God  may  Uinss  them 


in  their  labours,  and  make  them  a  blessing 
by  their  example  to  the  Church  at  hontK* ! 

THE  »EW  MIS8IONART  AT  BI8  WORK  IH 
BOMBAY. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wallace  thai  speaks 
of  his  school ! — 

"  We  have  opened  with  a  list  of  «bout 
400  on  the  roll  altogether.  They  belong 
generally  to  the  middle  clsssea  of  the 
population,  and  are,  therefore,  respectable 
and  well-dressed.  They  are  naturally 
more  quick  than  boys  at  home, — and 
nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
general  willingness,  and  even  anxiety, 
to  be  instructed  which  prevails  among 
them,  from  the  puny  thing  who  sits  on 
the  floor  of  the  Maratha  school,  scratch- 
ing letters  and  suras  on  a  deal-board 
coated  with  sand,  to  the  youth  of  twenty, 
who  has  made  a  lair  advancement  in 
various  branches  of  education,  and  stimu* 
lates  his  instructor  by  proposing  doubts 
and  difficulties  for  solution  uid  discussion  i 
and,  surely,  if  an^hing  is  oalcnlated  to 
rouse  one  to  Christian  energy  and  vigil- 
ance, it  is  the  being  brought  into  didly 
contact  with  so  many  hundreds  of  im« 
mortal  souls  without  God  and  without 
hope  in  the  world.  It  is  a  sdemn  thing 
to  glance  along  those  turbaned  rows  of 
dark  yet  intelligent  faces,  and  reflect  that 
these  are  votaries  of  Brahma,  or  Moham- 
med, or  Ahirman,— all  wanderers  without 
the  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  liter- 
ally bearing  the  brand  of  paganism  on 
their  foreheads.  Yet  I  am  p^duaded 
that  we  cannot  operate  on  the  native 
mind  in  more  favourable  circumstaooes ; 
I  am  persuaded  our  Church  is  directing 
her  efforts  in  the  proper  channel,  and  as- 
sailing the  kingdom  of  darkness  on  its 
weakest  side;  and  I  shall  cheerfully,  and 
hopefully,  and  prayerfully,  present  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  to  the  young  Hindu, 
tliougb  I  almost  fear  I  should  despond,  if 
not  despair,  of  any  permanent  result  from 
dealing  with  the  seared  and  wily  Brahmin. 
May  God  bless  our  labours  in  this  abode 
of  ancient  night  I  May  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness  arise  with  healing  on  His  wings, 
and  the  day-spring  from  on  high  visit  usl 

**  I  intend,  if  well,  to  preach  on  behalf 
of  the  mission,  in  the  Scotch  church,  on 
the  29th  current.  I  trust  we  shall  be  able 
to  defray  the  incidentalexpensea,  amount- 
ing to  L.350  per  annum,  from  contribu* 
tions  here.'* 

The  venerable  missiooaxy,  Ltcroix, 
wlio  has  been  labouring  in  Bengal  for 
thirty-three  years,  has  made  a  long  mi^ 
sionary  tour  through  India ;  aod  he  tho% 
sttOM  np  hi« 
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es 


''  The  doting  remark  I  shall  make,  is  I 
one  expressire  of  my  deep  regret  and  { 
•orroir  at  ttie  fMnicity  of  labnarers  in  the 
promisfnf  field,  part  of  which  I  Tisited. 
Ib  eight  siUahs  of  East  Benfral,  contoin- 
Sng,  at  the  very  least,  6,000,000  of  in- 
b^itanta,  or  three  times  the  population 
of  Scotland,  dure  mu^a  tittgU  miationarjf ; 
vhUe^  In  tlie  foar  other  eastern  ziUahs, 
coatakilttg  3,000,000,  there  are  only  teaea ; 
aad  of  theae,  one  sopeimnttiiated  and  worn- 
oQt  with  labomr.  And  yet  the  inhabitants 
an  m  many  xetpeets  pnMnising,  and  vwy 
willing  to  iiearthe  Goapel;  and  if  mia- 
stooariea  were  permaneiitly  settled  among 
them,  I  eannot  b«t  believe  that,  with  the 
dtrine  bleeaing,  not  a  few  might  be  led 
to  embrace   ChriatiaBzty.''-*ifiMioaaf^ 

OnmieU.  

CntaA. 

The  Rev.  C^iaries  Taylor,  M.D.,  a 
mistionary  of  the  Episcopal  Church  In 
America,  Is  the  only  missionary  who  has 
been  in  persoaai  contaot  with  the  Chinese 
insargenta;  and  he  giv^es  i^  following 
remarkable  account  of  his  visit  to  them 
at  Chln-Kiang-Foo  :— 

**  As  I  passed  along,  I  frec|oently  heard 
the  sound  of  people  chanting;  and  in- 
qairing  of  my  attendants  wl»t  was  the 
meaning  of  these  sounds,  I  was  told  that 
the  people  were  worshipping  God,  aad 
that  it  was  the  hour  of  mornuig-worship. 
I  saw  idols  thrown  down  in  all  directions 
as  I  passed  through  the  streets ;  and  I 
was  frequently  saluted  by  the  term 
'  broiber.'  This  was  perfectly  new,  i'or 
at  Canton  the  appellation  is  '  fbrmgn 
devil;'  Mid  while  walking  in  the  suburbs 
of  Caalon,  you  will  hear  this  perhaps  a 
hundred  times.  I  at  last  arrived  at  the 
bead-quarters ;  and,  after  pas»ng  through 
a  unmber  of  gateways,  ou  either  side  of 
which  were  curtains  of  yellow  silk,  and  a 
great  4eal  of  eBsbreidered  drsfiery  of 
varioqa  kinds,  for  a  distaiioe  of  upwards 
of  300  or  400  y»rds  from  the  street,  I 
came,  at  last,  to  the  inner  recess;  and 
there  I  was  reauested  to  sit.  Again  1 
was  interrogated  as  to  my  object ;  but  I 
eaid  I  most  eommunciate  with  the  chief. 
He  preaently  made  his  appearance ;  but, 
owing  to  tlie  rimplioity  of  his  dress,  I 
for  some  time  doubted  whether  he  was 
the  chief.  In  order  to  remove  my 
doubts,  be  took  his  seat  in  the  middle  of 
the  hall,  and  his  attendants  arrayed  him 
\n  his  robes.  And  when  I  was  persuaded 
be  waa  the  man,  I  opened  my  carpet-ba*;, 
spread  before  him  the  Gospels,  the  Acts, 
and  the  tracts,  and  told  him  the  object 
of  ray  visit,— which  was  to  give  him  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of 


Christianity.     He  aeemed  gratefVil  for 

the  books,  and  entertained  me  hospitably. 
The  hour  of  breakfast  was  approaching, 
and  they  liad  morning- prayer  before 
breakfast  He  and  his  attendants  were 
seated  in  this  large  hall,  on  eushioned 
chairs ;  one  individual  read  a  portion  of 
Scripture,  aad  then  they  chanted  aome 
by  mas,  which  the  leader  probably  lud 
composed.  At  the  olose  of  these  hymns* 
I  notieed  that  they  chanted  a  literal 
translation  of  the  Doxology.  After  this 
they  all  took  their  euthions,  placed  them 
en  the  pavement,  kneeled  on  thMs, 
closing  theur  eyea,  and  lilting  ap  their 
fSsoes  towarda  heaven,  while  the  seere* 
tary  of  the  chief  (I  think  U  was)  read  a 
prayer," 

TBB  BIBLIS  IK  INDIA. 

A  missionary,  on  his  way  down  tlie 
river  Gundak,  came  to  a  village  where 
he  found  a  group  seated  on  the  ground, 
one  of  them  being  engaged  in  reading, 
and  the  rest  intently  listenisg.  Oa  going 
up  to  them,  he  found  the  book  was  a 
portion  of  the  Scripturea ;  and  the  reader, 
on  learning  that  the  traveller  waa  a 
Christian,  waa  greatly  pleased,  and  eame 
several  times  to  his  boat  to  seek  instruc- 
tion* He  was  already  a  Christian  so  far 
as  convictions  went ;  but  his  knowledge 
waa  imperfect,  and  courage  was  not  yet 
given  to  declare  himself  a  convert  Time 
went  on,  and  the  same  man  came,  iiora 
time  to  time,  to  the  missionary  aettleraeni 
at  aome  distance  to  be  taught  yet  more 
perfectly  in  the  doctrine  which  is  accord- 
ing to  godliness ;  but  still  the  time  for 
confessing  Christ  was  deferred,  and  a 
more  convenient  season  waited  for.  Un- 
decided be  remained,  till,  on  the  oooaaion 
of  one  of  his  visits  of  inquiry,  he  found 
his  first  teacher  on  his  death-bed.  He 
saw  how  a  Christian  could  die — saw  li&m 
meet  the  king  of  tenors  with  settled 
peaoe-^saw  what  a  hope  full  of  immortal- 
i(y  caa  do  to  lift  a  man  above  weaknesa 
and  foar;  aad  the  good  man,  who  yaaned 
after  the  inquirer  as  his  own  child,  not 
to  lose  his  opportunity,  besought  him  at 
once  to  end  his  doubts  and  be  baptized. 
He  promised,  and  kept  hh  promise ;  and 
his  example  has  been  followed  by  Ms 
brother  and  two  or  three  iMenda  benCe^ 

So  much  for  the  end  of  the  story;  but 
what  was  the  banning  Of  it  f  Whence 
came  the  book  that  made  this  man — 
Boodhoo  by  name — an  inquirer  f  Why, 
a  missionary,  about  a  year  before  the  In- 
terview first  described,  sailed  down  the 
same  river,  and  landed  at  the  same  vil- 
lage. He  had  with  him  a  little  store  of 
Scriptures,  and  to  the  man  in  question, 
lie  bad  given  a  volnmo  containing  the 
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four  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles. This  was  gladly  received,  and  read 
with  eageniess;  for,  already,  Boodboo 
had  learned  to  be  dissatlsfleid  widi  his 
hereditary  creed,  and  was  looking  out 
for  a  better.  He  searched  and  found ; 
and  then,  like  Andrew,  handed  on  his 
secret  to  his  brother,  and  read  and  ex- 
plained to  himi  and  a  few  friends  be- 
sides, what  was  contained  in  his  precious 
Tolume  about  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  and 
thus  the  little  company  was  employed 
when  the  missionary  was  sent  to  him, 
like  Philip  to  the  eunuch,  and  with  a 
like  result ;  for  the  Hindu,  like  the  Ethi- 
opian, belieTed  that  '*  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  Son  of  God,"  and  in  that  faith  he 
was  baptized. 

Sometimes  the  missionaries  follow  up 
the  Bible  instruction,  as  in  this  case; 
sometimes  no  missionary  is  nigh,  and 
the  man  on  whom  the  light  has  begun 
to  dawn  gropes  his  way  as  he  can,  lives 
up  to  his  convictions,  it  may  be,  and  is 
an  accepted  penitent,  a  believer  in  the 
lowest  stage,  without  ever  having  a  chance 
to  be  baptized.  "My  brother,"  said  a 
Brahmin  one  day  to  a  missionary,  "  got 
hold  of  one  of  your  books,  and  read  it 
night  and  day.  It  made  him  mad ;  he 
tore  off  his  sacred  thread,  and  said  his 
religion  was  a  lie,  the  Hindu  gods  were 
good  for  nothing,  and  the  religion  of 
Christ  was  the  only  true  one.  He  died 
soon  after,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
came  to  his  end  fairly."  Shall  we  not 
hope  that  the  man,  instead  of  being  out 
of  his  senses,  had  come  to  himself— had 
found  Christ  to  be  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life — and  that,  if  his  death  was 
hastened  by  fraud  or  violence,  it  was  the 
believer^s  end  ? 

Last  week  I  was  daily  visited  by  a 
Hindu  gentleman  of  rank  and  educa- 
tion. He  studied  Mohammedan  law  in 
Calcutta,  and  was,  subsequently  for  seve- 
ral years  in  Persia.  This  brought  him 
much  into  contact  with  Mohammedans, 
and  induced  him  to  study  their  Koran. 
The  effect  was  his  conviction  of  the  folly 


I  of  Hinduism,  and  his  beoomiog  a  Chnst- 

I  ian,  though  outwardly  he  continued  to 

I  conform  to  the  rites  of  idol  worship.    At 

;  our  first  interview  I  gave  him  a  New 

Testament,  and  had  a  long  conTersation 

with  him  on  the  respective  merits  of  the 

Bible  and  the  Koran,  and  their  claims  to 

divine  origin.    To-day,  on  entering  my 

room,  his  first  words  were :  '*  I  come  to 

speak  to  yon  of  the  Bible  and  rdigion ;" 

and  then  told  me,  with  an  apparently 

deeply  impressed  mind,  that  he  had  read 

the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  this 

alone  would  be  sufficient  to  oonvinoe  him 

the  Koran  could  not  be  of  divine  origin, 

but  that  the  Bible  must  be.    ^  I  always 

feel,"  he  continued,  *'  that  I  never  could 

love  a  God  such  as  the  Koran  proclaims ; 

but,"  he  added,  while  his  face  was  lighted 

up  with  joy,  '*  I  can  love  a  God  such  as 

I  learn  to  know  in  the  Bible— a  God  who 

commands  us  to  love  our  enemies,  to 

bless  those  who  curse  us,  to  do  good  to 

them  that  hate  us,  and  pray  for  them 

that  persecute  us.    Such  woxds  must  be 

divine;   the   human  heart  could  never 

think  of  them."    He  then  asked  if  he 

was  right  in  his  conclusions ;  for  I  had 

allowed    him,  without  interruption,  to 

pour  out  his  full  heart ;  and  it  was  now 

my  privilege  and  delight  to  speak  out  of 

the  fulness  of  my  heart  of  the  Gk>d  of 

love  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  idl 

that  He,  in  His  infinite  love,  did  for  a 

fallen  world,  and  still  is  willing  to  do  for 

every  one  that  comes  to  Him.    I  begged 

him  to  read  the  Word  of  truth  with 

prayer,  and  treasure  it  up  in  a  sincere 

heart,— for  in  it  is  life  and  salvation. 

He  listened  in   silence;   only  replying 

when  I  had  concluded  :  I  feel  this  is  truth. 

Six  days  later,  the  man  came  agam,  and 

asked  for  a  number  of  Bengali  Gospels, 

for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  to  some 

of  his  friends  in  his  own  house, — ^there 

being  generally  irom  twenty  to  thirty 

gathered  around  him  to  listen  to   the 

Word  of  life.    May  the  Lord  poor  down 

life-giving   showers   on   the   seed   thus 

sown  I — SermoHM  by  Reo.  J,  H,  Gtffnejf. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


p.  s.-— We  intend  to  prepare  some  ar- 
ticles to  meet  modem  infidelity,  though 
we  shall  probably  cunfiuu  ourselves  to 
select  extracts  from  the  many  admirable 
books  lately  published,  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  answer  to  Strauss  and  F. 
Newman,  et  hoc  genue  omne* 

S.  S.— We  shall  do  so.  In  the  mean- 
time we  may  say,  that  it  is  notorious  that 
a  kirk-session  of  the  Established  Church 
oaui  for  any  reason  whatever — ^good,  bad, 
or  indifferent — refuse  baptism  or  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  any  person  applying 


for  the  same,  vrithout  an  appeal  by  him 
against  the  judgment  to  any  court  except 
the  ecclesiastical  ones — t.  s..  Presbytery, 
Synody  or  General  Assembly ;  and  that 
he  has  no  redress,  if  his  appeal  is  re- 
jected, except  in  leaving  the  Church  (it 
that  is  redress^  and  joining  another. 
Any  minister  who  asserts  that  a  kirk- 
session  of  the  Establuhment  is  cmnpdkd^ 
on  appeal  to  the  civil  power,  to  graat 
the  ordinances  of  religion  to  anj  om 
who  applies  for  theOi  i«  <Aaai^^4^%« 
norant. 
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Sermon. 

By  the  Bev.  Johft  Kinross,  A.M^  Minister  of  Largs. 
'*  3et  your  affbctioa  oa  thiaft  abors,  not  on  things  on  tb«  earth.**— Col.  ill.  S. 


COI.O08B   was   a   Urge,   populous,  and 
wealthy  city  in  Phrygia,  in  the  province 
of  Asia  Mioor;  and  was  famous  for  no- 
thing more  than  the  grossness  of  its 
idolatry,  the  impurity  of  its  religious  rites, 
and  the  profligacy  of  its  manners.    The 
false  philosophyi  as  well  as  the  supersti- 
tious observances  of  Greece,  exteosirely 
prerailed  among  its  inhabitants,  who  re- 
ceived with  greediness  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  and  Pythagoras— believed  in  the 
government  of  the  world  by  a  class  of 
beings  inferior  to  the  Deity,  but  superior 
to  man-— held  the  tenet  of  the  trans* 
migration  of  the  human  soul— and  occa- 
sionally practised  the  roost  rigid  abstin- 
ence and  severities,  for  the  purpose  of 
subduing  the  appetites  of  the  body  under 
the  higher  principles  of  the  spirit.    But 
when,  by  the  preaching  of  the  everhisting 
Gospel  and  the  influences  of  the  grace  of 
God,  they  were  delivered  from  the  power 
of  darkness  and  translated  into  the  king- 
dom of  His  dear  Son,  they,  who  were 
formerly  alienated  and  enemies  in  their 
minds  by  wicked  works,  became  recon- 
ciled by  the  blood  of  the  cross,  and  walked 
in  newness  of  life.    It  came  to  pass, 
however,  in  process  of  time,   that  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  by  whose 
ministry  they  had  been  called  into  the 
faith  and  practice  of  the  sainis,  was  sent 
a  prisoner  to  Rome  for  the  sake  of  the 
Lord  Jesus;  and  no  sooner,  it  would  ap- 
pear, was   he   in   bond?,  than   certain 
Jttdaiadng  teachers  came  in  privily  to 
spy  oat  their  liberty,  and  to  bring  them 
into  subjection  to  the  beggarly  elements 
of  idle  observances  and  superstitious  rites. 
With  all  subtUty  and  mischief  ingraft- 
ing their  views  on  the  depraved  stock  of 
Grecian  philosophy,  they  produced  the 
most  corrupt  fruits.    They  taught  their 
followers  to  attach  undue  importance  to 
the  observance  of  holidsys   and  other 
3.-VL 


external  ordinances — to  adore  angels— 
to  abstain  from  meats,  which  God  has 
given  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving—- 
and  to  be  exercised  in  all  manner  of  will- 
worship,  to  the  neglect  of  that  pure, 
spiritual,  and  devout  service,  which  alone 
is  acceptable  to  God. 

Epaphras,  formerly  an  idolater,  but 
now  their  minister,  took  a  journey  to 
Rome  to  tell  Paul  of  their  state,  who, 
with  that  zeal  and  love  which  he  ever 
manifested  for  all  the  churches  which 
he  had  planted,  immediately  wrote  this 
epistle  to  warn  them  of  their  danger ;  and, 
with  all   earnestness  and  aflection,  to 
exhort  them  to  continue  grounded  and 
settled  in  the  faith,  that  at  last  he  might 
present  them  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus. 
He  reminds  them,  that  they  had  been 
buried  in  baptism  unto  sin,  and  could 
not,  therefore,  live  any  longer  therein; 
that  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  whidi 
was  against  them  had  been  nailed  to 
the  cross  of  Christ ;  that  their  spiritual 
adversaries  had  been  vanquished  by  their 
living  Head;  and,  consequently,  that  it 
was  their  duty  and  privilege  to  walk  in 
the  Lord  Jesus,  whom  they  had  received, 
and  not  after  the  doctrines  and  command- 
ments of  men.    "  If  ye  then,"  says  he,  as 
the  conclusion  of  his  argument, — "  If  ye 
then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  thoso 
things  which  aro  above,  where  Christ 
sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God.    Set 
your  affection  on  things  above,  not  on 
things  on  the  earth.     For  ye  are  dead, 
and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God." 
Tlie  Colossians,  dear  brethren,  were 
men    of  like   passions   with   ourselves. 
The  same  principles  which  ruled  in  their 
hearts  dwell  also  in  ours.  We  are  subject 
to  similar  evil  tendencies,  errors,  and 
sins.    And  although  these,  doubtless,  are 
greatly  modified  in  the  mode  of  their 
development  by  the  rery  different  cir- 
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cumstances  iu  which  we  are  placed,  yet, 
as  they  are  esseiitially  the  same,  and,  in 
our  case,  new  and  powerful  temptations 
to  worldliness  are  superadded,  it  may  be 
at  once  needful,  fitting,  and  profitable  to 
exliort  to  that  habitual  spirituality,  holi- 
ness, and  hearenly-mindedness,  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  God's  face  and 
live.    And  as  the  proper  regulation  of  tlie 
desires  of  the  heart,  and  the  fixing  of 
these  on  truly  noble  and  worthy  objects, 
alone  can  lead  to  all  that  is  pure,  and 
lovely,  and  of  good  report^  we  will  now 
humbly  endeavour,  with  divine  aid,  to 
direct  your  thoughts  to  those  things  on 
which  they  should  be  chiefly  set.    They 
may  be  nil  comprehended  under  three 
great  classes,  to  which  we  shall  attend  in 
succession, — I.  The  enjoyments ;  II.  The 
occupations ;  and.  III.  The  society  above. 
I.  It  will  be  denied  by  none  except  by 
gloomy  enthusiasts  and  morose  ascetics, 
that  in  this  life  there  is  much  happiness. 
And  even  that  which  is  of  a  purely  worldly 
description,  exercises  such  an  influence 
over  the  afi'ections  of  many  of  the  child- 
ren of  men,  as  to  make  them  forget  God 
and  trifle  with  eternity.    There  is  an  ele- 
vated pleasure  in  contemplating  the  beauty 
of  this  fair  earth  to  which  few  are  utterly 
insensible.    There  is  a  peaceful  charm  in 
the  solemn  silence  of  the  mountain  wilds, 
and  amid  the  sweet  harmonies  of  the 
shady  forests,  and   in    the  murmuring 
music  on  the  lonely  shore,  which  binds 
the  heart  with  a  magic  spell.    There  is  a 
rational  and  dignified  enjoyment  in  trac- 
ing the  chequered  and  eventful  history  of 
our  race — in  observing  the  customs  and 
manners  of  its  different  tribes— and  in 
exploring  the  mines  of  learning  and  mys- 
teries  of  science,  in   which    all    those 
endowed  with  gifted   intellects  rejoice. 
There  is  a  fascination  and    power   in 
the  warm  and  guileless  attachments  of 
generous  and  disinterested  youth— in  the 
more  firm  and   stedfast  friendships  of 
maturer  years — and  in  the  sacred  ties  of 
famiiy  endearment,  to  which   all  who 
claim  the  higher  sentiments  and  sym- 
pathies of  humanity  will  bow  the  knee 
in  ready  homage.    There  is  some  mea- 
sure of  satisfaction,  doubtless,  in    the 
more  earthly  pursuits  of  avarice   and 


ambition;  and  when  the  merchantman 
adds  a  few  more  handfuls  of  gold  to  his 
heaped  treasure  —  or  the  warrior  has 
quenched  his  burning-brand  in  a  foeman's 
breast— or  the  senator  has  received  the 
reins  of  the  state  from  the  hands  of 
royalty— or  the  poet's  brow  has  been 
encircled  with  new  laurels— it  were 
a  mockery  to  tell  him  that  he  has 
no  enjoyment.  There  is  a  delirium  of 
delight  even  in  the  idle  fooleries  of 
fashion,  in  the  trifling  frivolities  of  gaiety, 
and  in  the  coarse  circles  of  dissipation, 
which,  until  true  wisdom  opens  the  eyes 
of  the  understanding  to  see  things  in  their 
true  light,  can  make  the  votaries  of  plea- 
sure imagine  that  their  cup  is  filled  with 
the  oil  of  gladness. 

But,  oh  I  how  infinitely  superior  to 
these,  magnify  and  exaggerate  them  as 
you  may,  are  the  blessings  laid  up  above 
for  the  faithful!  Are  yon  sometimes 
enraptured  with  scenes  of  sublimity  and 
loveliness  around  yon?  They  are  not 
once  to  be  compared  with  that  better 
land  which  lies  beyond  the  grave,  whose 
hills  are  ever  green,  whose  sun  never 
sets,  and  whose  serene  sky  is  never 
darkened  with  a  cloud  nor  agitated  with 
a  tempest, — that  blessed  land,  where  toil 
and  weariness,  hunger  and  thirst,  solici- 
tude and  fear,  anger  and  strife^  suflfering 
and  sorrow,  sin  and  death,  are  unknown ; 
whose  inhabitants  are  angels  and  saints 
made  perfect,  and  its  mighty  King  the 
Lord  of  glory.  Do  the  records  and 
phenomena  of  this  little  world  and  its 
people  please  you?  How  much  better 
calculated  to  interest  your  thoughts,  and 
inspire  you  with  wonder  and  delight,  are 
the  annals  and  marvels  of  eternity,  and 
the  mysteries  of  the  myriads  of  worids, 
which  its  endless  ages  shall  unfold  to 
your  contemplation!  Are  your  hearts 
chained  to  your  present  dwelling-place 
by  human  ties?  And  must  the  golden 
cord  of  love,  by  which  you  are  bound  to 
the  general  assembly  and  Church  of  the 
first-born,  the  great  Father  of  all,  and 
to  your  once  crucified  but  now  exalted 
Saviour,  prove  weaker  than  the  brittle 
thread  of  frail  morUlity  ?  Or,  if  riches, 
honour,  fame,  and  pleasure,  be  the  objects 
of  your  desires,  can  you  calmly  prefer 
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the  duet  of  the  earth  to  the  treasures  of 
heaven — the  fickle  and  airy  applause  of 
your  feilow-sinners  to  the  favour  of  your 
God — the  withered  wreath  of  empty 
distinction  to  an  unfading  crown  of  glory 
— the  hollow  and  momentary  gratiflca* 
tions  of  time  to  the  substantial,  endur- 
ing, immutable  joys  of  eternity  ? 

No  I    It  is  impossible.    You  must  all 
have  feltjthat  there  is  nothing  here  to 
satisfy  the  soul— that  the  world  itself 
cannot  fill  it.     The  blessings  we  covet 
are  often  beyond  our  reach,  or,  if  obtained, 
leave  a  painful  void — a  restless  craving 
still  within,  like  a  worm  gnawing  at  the 
heart.     The  enjoymenU  of  this  mortal 
scene  soon  satiate   the  appetite ;  man 
grows  exhausted  and  tired  even  with  his 
pleasures ;  everything  he  holds  dear  must 
inevitably  be  abandoned  in  a  few  brief 
years  at  longest ;  and  if  he  has  no  portion 
hereafter,  when  the  undying  spirit  leaves 
its  clay  tenement,  he  must  be  utterly 
and  irremediably  destitute,  forsaken,  tor- 
mented.   Oh!  how  wise,  then,  to  have 
our  treasure  and  affections  in  heaven ! — 
to  bo  ever  meditating  on  those  exalted 
delights  which  inspure  with  rapture  the 
redeemed ! — and,  regarding  it  as  the  one 
thing  needihl,  continually  and  earnestly 
to  strive   to   obtain   an  entrance  into 
thoee  blissful  regions,  where  there  "is 
fulness  of  joy,  and  pleasures  for  ever- 
morel" 

II.  But  observe,  in  the  second  place, 
that  the  occupations  of  heaven  ought  to 
engage  the  affections  of  our  hearts. 

There  is  a  popular  imagination,  that 
the  blessed  dwell  in  a  state  of  sensuous 
enjoyment,  or  dreamy  indulgence,  where, 
wrapt  in  ecstacy,  or  dissolved  in  slumber, 
they  may  waste  away  eternity  in  sluth. 
But  such  are  not  the  representations 
given  of  it  in  sacred  Scripture,  nor  the 
conclusions  come  to  regarding  it  by 
sound  reason.  Every  creature  that  God 
has  made— from  the  highest  archangel 
in  glory  to  a  reptile  creeping  in  the  dust 
of  the  earth— from  mighty  worlds,  rolling 
throughout  the  boundless  fields  of  space, 
to  a  grain  of  sand— is  engsged  in 
His  service,  save  those  angels  and  men 
who  live  in  rebellion.  Not  an  insect,  not 
an  atom  in  the  universe,  is  in  a  condition 


of  perfect  quiescence.    All  things  live 
and  move  at  His  command.     And  to 
rational  and  sentient  beings,  total  rest  is, 
and  ever  must  be,  a  source  of  misery,  or, 
at  best,  the  absence  of  enjoyment    When 
man  was  first  formed,  it  was  for  activity, 
for  the  Lord  placed  him  in  the  garden  to 
dress  it  and  to  keep  it;  and  when  he 
regains  his  primeval  perfection,  he  shall 
be  constantly  and  energetically  employed 
in  doing  the  will  of  God  as  the  well- 
spring   of  his  happuiess.    The  human 
mind,  except  when  we  are  asleep,— and 
there  is  no  night  or  slumber  on  high— 
cannot   be    inactive,    even  though  we 
would.    The  imagination  expatiates  in 
the  regions  of  fancy;  memory  recalls 
scenes  and  deeds  gone  by;  perception 
fills  the  storehouse  with  fresh  ideas ;  the 
judgment   pronounces  its  authoritative 
decisions   on   good  and  evil;  and  the 
passions  of  the  soul,  fixing  on  what  it 
deems  desirable,  impel  it  to  pursue  that 
which  is  chosen;  while  the  body,  obedi- 
ent to  every  volition,  is  a  faithful  minis- 
ter to  the  immortal  spirit. 

And  so  shall  it  be,  dear  brethren,  in  an 
after- state  of  existence.  We  shall  carry 
with  us  into  the  world  to  come,  those 
very  souls  with  which  we  now  reason, 
admire,  love,  hate,  grieve,  and  rejoice; 
and  hereafter  shall  be  clothed  upon  with 
those  very  bodies  with  which  we  now 
engage  in  the  business  of  life  and  the 
exercises  of  devotion, — purified,  indeed, 
perfected  and  immortsl.  Imsgine  not 
that  heaven  is  totally,  and,  in  all  respects, 
different  in  its  employments  and  pursuits, 
in  the  case  of  its  heirs,  from  this  vale  of 
tears.  The  Church  militant  and  the 
Church  triumphant  are  one.  They  are 
only  different  provinces  in  the  same  king- 
dom—separate apartments  in  the  house 
not  made  with  hands— successive  states 
of  the  same  being.  The  sons  of  God 
below  are  brethren  to  the  saints  above. 
They  have  all  one  common  Fsther— are 
actuated  by  similar  motives— are  ani- 
mated by  a  kindred  spirit — have  been 
ransomed  by  the  same  blood— are  im- 
pelled by  cognate  affections— and  are 
striving  to  advance  the  same  great  ends, — 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the 
universe.    The  divine  life— the  life  ever- 
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lasting— »  already  begun  in  the  bosom  of 
the  believer ;  and  when  his  soul  shall  be 
emancipated  from  its  prison-house,  and 
wing  its  way  to  the  land  of  freedom,  it 
shall  be  deliyered  from  its  sins,  iu  inflr- 
mitiet,  its  sorrows ;  but  shall  bear  away 
with  if,  as  part  of  itself,  its  spiritual 
feelings,  its  lofty  aspirations,  its  holy 
habits ;  and,  perhaps,  the  very  friendships 
which  it  has  formed  here,  and  which 
have  solaced  it  in  its  weary  pilgrimage, 
will  give  relish  to  the  enjoyments  above ; 
and  the  lips  which  have  poured  forth  the 
praises  of  the  Lord  around  one  family 
altar,  may  sing  together,  in  holy  ecstacy 
and  love,  the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb  in  the  mansions  of  their  Father's 
house. 

How  indispensably  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  have  our  minds  moulded  to  the 
willof  God->our  spirits  conversant  with 
the  exercises  of  the  saints  made  perfect— 
our  hearts  engaged  with  their  employ- 
ments ;  otherwise,  we  will  enter  a  land  of 
atrangen*,  whose  thoughts  are  not  as  our 
thoughts,  and  whose  ways  are  not  as  our 
ways — whose  society  is  irksome,  and 
whose  abode  must  prove  to  us  a  place 
of  woe! 

What,  then,  let  us  ask,  are  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  here- 
after? On  this  subject  we  would  speak 
with  all  i^verence,  nor  seek  to  be  wiae 
above  what  is  written;  but  holy  Scrip- 
ture evidently  shews  that  they  look  into 
the  mystery  of  redemption,  and  praise 
the  Lord  for  His  goodness— that  they 
contemplate  the  perfections,  and  study 
the  works  and  ways  of  their  majestic 
King — and  that  they  execute  His  behests, 
as  messengers  of  good  to  the  righteous, 
and  of  evil  to  the  wicked ;  and  these  active 
employments  afford  them  great  delight. 
Doubtless  they  may  derive  some  measure 
of  enjoyment  from  the  gorgeous  grandeur 
of  the  celestial  Canaan — ^from  the  splendid 
magnificence  of  the  New  Jerusalem — from 
the  white  robes,  palms  of  victory,  and 
crowns  of  glory,  with  which  they  are 
adorned  —  and  from  the  seraphic  music 
which,  loud  as  mighty  thunderings,  peals 
day  and  night  continually  through  the 
lofty  vault  of  heaven,  from  countless 
myriads  of  melodious  voices  and  harps 


of  sweetest  sound;  for  even  there  the 
perfect  man,  after  the  resurrection,  shall 
have  a  true  body  as  well  as  a  rational 
soul,  and  there  will  be  pleasures,  objects, 
and  employments  suited  to  his  complex 
nature.  But  we  apprehend  that  all  such 
descriptions  by  the  pen  of  inspiration  are 
figurative,  rather  than  literal,  —  conde- 
scendingly adapted  to  our  feeble  capaci- 
ties, and  faintly  shadowing  forth  the  sur- 
passing loveliness  and  excellency  of  the 
paradise  of  Ood.  And  since  the  nobility 
of  our  nature  consista  in  its  immaterial 
part — since  the  immortal  mind  eapeci- 
ally  constitutes  the  man — and  since  the 
most  dignified  of  our  exertions  are  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  spiritual;  so  the 
pursuits  of  the  world  to  come  will  be 
chiefly  in  meditating  on  the  character, 
surveying  the  ways,  and  advancing  the 
honour  of  our  blessed  Saviour— speaking 
often  one  to  another  of  the  great  things 
He  has  done  for  our  souls — and,  it  may 
be,  expounding  the  wonders  of  redeeming 
love  to  other  races  of  created  intelligence 
in  far  distant  and  new  made  worlds, 
scattered,  like  islea  of  light,  throughout 
the  boundless  ocean  of  space.  * 

It  is  on  these,  and  similar  themes, 
therefore,  that  our  affections  should  now 
be  principally  set.  Be  not  ye,  then,  en- 
tangled with  the  carea  of  this  poor  worid 
—the  pleasures  of  this  brief  life— the 
deceitfulness  of  uncertain  riches.  Flee 
firom  fleshly  lusts  which  war  against 
the  soul,  and  all  those  passions  of  the 
spirit  which  trouble  and  degrade  the 
mind.  Puraue  not  with  unmitigated 
ardour  the  speculations  of  science  and 
philosophy,  nor  strive  too  sealoualy  to 
amass  the  stores  of  human  learning ;  fitr 
less  waste  the  precioua  momenta  granted 
you  to  prepare  for  eternity  on  svbjects 
or  works  of  fleeting  intereat.  Yon  will 
find  in  the  Word  of  the  living  God,  facU 
and  truths  infinitely  more  marvelloni, 
and  infinitely  more  delightful,  too,  when 
you  have  learned  to  relish  them,  than  are 
to  be  discovered  anywhere  else  beaidef. 
You  will  thus  be  making  meet  for  heaven, 
and  will  not  be  constrained  to  mourn, 
as  many  have  done  before  yoo,  on  a  bed 
of  death,  over  time  spent  on  trifles  light  as 
air,  which,  if  improved,  might  have  led  to 
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glor}-,  honour,  and  immortality.  Keep, 
then,  we  entreat  you,  God  and  eternity 
continually  before  your  eyes ;  strive  to 
scan  His  counieUln  the  moral  government 
of  the  universe;  trace  His  gracious  deal- 
ings with  yourselves  along  that  chequered 
path  in  which  He  has  conducted  you; 
be  not  engrossed  with  the  present,  but 
wisely  reflect  on  the  past,  and  deeply 
ponder  the  future ;  fix  your  thoughts  on 
the  wondrous  plan  of  our  redemption; 
be  actively  employed  in  deeds  of  charity ; 
cultivate  pure  and  holy,  true  and  up- 
right, meek  and  quiet,  self-denying  and 
enduring,  warm  and  affectionate  spirits ; 
be  instant  in  prayer  and  communion 
with  God ;  and  let  your  hearts  bum  with- 
in you  as  often  as  your  lips  sing  Uis 
praise.  It  is  thus  that  yon  will  vindi- 
cate the  sincerity  of  your  Christian  pro- 
fession, honour  that  glorious  Saviour  who 
•hed  His  blood  for  you,  and  advance  His 
cauae  in  the  world.  It  is  thus,  and  thus 
alomgf  that  you  will  enjoy  peace  on  earth, 
and  be  at  last  prepared  for  the  services 
of  the  upper  sanctuary,  when  you  join 
the  general  assembly  and  Church  of  the 
first-born,  whose  names  are  written  in 
the  book  of  life. 

III.  But,  thirdly,  we  ought  to  set  our 
afiections  on  the  society  above. 

Man  is  a  social  being,  endowed  by  his 
Maker  with  capacities  of  advancing  his 
own  and  others'  happiness  by  kindly 
intercourse,  at  once  in  the  occupations  of 
business,  the  hours  of  enjoyment,  and 
the  seasons  of  devotion.  And  so  much  is 
this  an  essential  element  in  his  constitu- 
tion, that  he  can  be  visited  with  no 
severer  punishment  than  to  be  excluded 
from  all  fellowship  with  those  around 
him ;  and  no  other  pleasure  can  be  named 
which  is  once  to  be  compared  with  the 
exquisite  delights  which  spring  from  the 
presence  of  those  we  love.  Hallowed  is 
the  chain  which  unites  young  hearts  in 
all  the  gay  and  guileless  innocency  of 
joyous  childhood,  ere  they  have  learned 
the  folly  and  deceit  of  this  cold,  selfish, 
and  treacherous  world.  Holy  is  the  tie 
which  binds  with  cords  of  love  the  mem- 
bers of  an  affectionate  family,  who  liave 
been  cherished  by  the  warm  smiles  of  god- 
ly partiuts,  whose  voices  have  been  daily 


raised  for  them  in  prayer.  And  a  period 
of  absence  only  increases  the  joy  of  meet- 
ing. When  early  friends,  after  wander- 
ing many  a  weary  foot  in  foreign  climes, 
exchange  greetings  on  their  native  shore 
—when  the  prodigal  son  returns,  a  sor- 
rowing penitent,  to  his  father's  bouse- 
when  the  war-worn  soldier  comes  back 
from  the  battle-field,  in  glory  and  triumph, 
to  those  he  held  so  dear  as  for  them  to 
shed  his  blood, — there  is  joy  in  the  heart 
which  others  know  not  of^  and  with 
which  they  dare  not  intermeddle. 

And  if  this  be  true,  even  with  these 
evil  natures  of  ours,  and  in  this  wicked 
world — a  world  of  selfishness,  sin,  and 
sorrow — oh  1  what  must  be  the  excellency 
of  the  society  of  heaven!— what  the 
ecstacy  of  meeting  with  death- divided 
friends  to  part  no  more  for  ever !  There  we 
shall  see,  face  to  face,  the  Fountain  of  blisa 
— the  glorious  and  immaculate  Trinity. 
There  we  shall  associate  with  angeU  and 
archangels,  cherubim  and  seraphim,  in 
whose  bosoms  nought  ever  entered  bnt 
purity  and  love.  There  we  shall  keep 
company  with  patriarchs,  prophets  and 
apostles,  evangelists  and  martyrs,  who 
counted  not  their  lives  dear  to  them  for 
the  testimony  of  Jesus,  and  with  all  the 
truly  great  and  good  which  have  been, 
are  now,  or  ever  shall  be,  till  time  is  no 
more.  And  is  there  anything  in  all  this 
wide  world,  dear  brethren,  yea,  in  the 
boundless  universe  of  worlds,  so  worthy 
of  your  affections  as  this  blessed  host  and 
their  mighty  Lord?  You  are  rivetted, 
are  you,  to  those  with  whom  you  have 
so  often  held  sweet  fellowship— to  the 
friends  of  youth,  the  counsellors  of  ma- 
turity, the  soothing  comforters  of  the 
sorrows  of  age— to  the  parents,  partners, 
or  children,  who  are  loved  as  your  own 
souls?  Oh!  ignorant  and  thoughtless 
men  I  Have  you  forgotten  that  you  have 
more  fKends  and  relatives,  too,  perchance, 
in  heaven  than  on  earth?  Where  are 
your  revered  fathers,  whose  grey  hairs 
you  have  laid  in  the  grave— your  fond 
mothers,  who  have  oft  breathed  over 
your  sleeping  infancy  a  warm  prayer  for 
mercy,  th&  memory  of  whose  voices  is  still 
sweet  as  celestial  music  in  your  ears — 
your  affectionate  sisters,  whose  gentle 
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aniif  bATe  tenderly  embraced  you  in 
Cbildhood'f  yesrs — ^yonr  early  oompan- 
ionf,  wbo  turned  aside  to  tbe  Und  of 
darkneM  at  tbe  first  steps  of  your  mortal 
career— yoor  loTely  babes,  wbo  faded 
like  tbe  flowers  of  spring,  withered  by 
tbe  mde  blast,  and  dropped  into  tbe  dnst 
whence  they  were  taken  ?  Do  yon  not 
bwnbly  hope  that  they  are  all  blooming, 
in  unfading  beaaty  and  immortal  yontb, 
in  the  upper  paradise?  And  baying  so 
deeply  lored  them,  compassed  about  with 
infirmity  and' corruption,  do  you  not  lore 
them  still— nay,  more  than  ever— now 
that  they  are  perfect  in  purity,  strength, 
and  glory  ?  And  do  you  not  long  to  join 
them  in  the  land  of  ererlasting  peace  and 
rest,— rejoicing  in  tbe  belief,  that,  if 
worthy  of  your  affection,  those  with 
whom  you  are  so  uncertainly  united  here 
shall  soon  follow  you,  each  in  his  own 
order,  and  so  you  shall  be  all  for  eyer 
with  the  Lord? 

Think  not  that,  though  unseen,  tbe 
hosts  on  high  are  seyered  from  you.  Are 
they  not  ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to 
minister  to  the  heirs  of  salyation — and, 
it  may  be,  always  beholding  you,  and 
around  you,  defending  you  from  peril, 
instilling  holy  thoughts  into  your  souls, 
and,  if  they  could  mourn,  when  they  per- 
ceiye  your  sins,  ready  to  weep  oyer  you 
the  holy  tears  of  pity,  mercy,  and  loye  ? 
God— the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit— is 
certainly  around  you;  and,  if  yon  are 
belieyers,  dwelling  within  you  as  Hying 
temples^  to  succour  you  in  trouble,  sus- 


tain you  in  temptation,  tjmputiate  with 
you  in  sorrow,  sanctify  you  wholly,  aod 
receiye  yon  thereafter  to  the  abodes  of 
light.  Imagine  not,  then,  that  heayen  and 
its  inhabitants  are  far  away  from  you ;  but 
rather  habitually  think,  feel,  speak,  and 
act,— as  if  you  were  on  its  confines,  and 
the  next  step  might  conduct  you  across 
its  borders,  as  if  it  ''were  in  the  next 
room,"  and  the  door  had  only  to  be 
opened  to  let  yon  in.    There  la  but  a 
yeil  of  gossamer  between  you  and  im- 
mortality—dark, indeed,  and  impene- 
trable to  human  sight ;  yet,  withal,  so 
easily   dissolyed,    that   with   the  next 
breath  it  may  melt  away.    The  tenure 
by  which  you  hold  your  earthly  posses- 
sions is  the  slender  and  brittle  thread  of 
life,  which  eyery  instant  may  be  inapt 
asunder,  and  you  ushered  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Majesty  on  high.    In  tbe 
twinkling  of  an  eye  you  may  leaye  this 
scene  of  things,  and  be  amid  the  praises 
of  eternity.    Wherefore,  holy  brethren, 
partakers  of  the  beayenly  calling,  think 
on  these  things,  and  let  them  inflnence 
the  whole  tone,  temper,  and  spirit  of  your 
minds.    ''Set  your  affections  on  things 
aboye,  not  on  things  on  the  earth ;  for  you 
are  dead"  to  the  world— its  ways,  prin- 
ciples, and  pleasures ;—"  and  your  liyes 
are  hid  with  Christ  in  God."    Let  your 
"conyersation,"  therefore,  "be  in  beayen," 
"  from  whence  we  look  for  the  Sayiour  ;** 
"and  when  He  who  is  your  life  shall 
appear,  then  shall  you  also  appear  with 
Htm  in  glory." 


IN  TIME  OP  WAB  PRAT  FOR  HIM  I* 


For  whom?— For  the  Soldibr  or  Sailor, 
dear  to  you,  it  may  be,  as  your  own  soul 
—for  the  braye  man  who  goes  forth,  not 
knowing  when  he  may  return- for  the 
gallant  defender  of  «  the  right,"  who 
looks  upon  the  fading  shores  of  Englandj 
and  remembers  he  may  see  his  native 
land  no  more  1  Pray  for  him.  The  wo- 
man, whose  loye  is  often  as  strong  and 
enduring  as  her  physical  strength  is 
feeble  and  inconstant,  what  camsAe  do  in 
the  bitterness  of  separation?  —  what? 

•  From  a  Traet  pubUshed  by  H.  Wooldridjre, 
London. 


A  great,  a  maryellous  work.  iVay/ 
"  Turn  ye  to  the  stronghold,  ye  prison- 
ers of  hope."  Cry  dnteonsly,  earnestly, 
believingly,  consUntly,  to  Him  wbo  is 
an  Almighty  Defender.  Say,  and  faint 
not,  «<  Cover  Thou  his  head  in  tbe  day 
of  battle."  Say  it,  because  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  For  this  will  I  be  in- 
quired of,  to  do  it  for  them."  (Ezek. 
zxxTi.  37.)  Say  it,  because  "  The  borae 
is  prepared  against  the  day  of  battle ;  but 
safety  is  of  the  Lord."  (Proy.  xxi.  31.) 
Say  it,  because  "  He  holdeth  our  soul  in 
life ;  and  suffereth  not  our  feet  to  aM^** 
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(Pb.  Ixvi.  9.)  Sty  it,  because  '<  There  U 
no  king  saved  by  the  muhitude  of  an 
host ;  a  mighty  man  is  not  delivered  by 
much  strength."  (Ps.  xxxiii.  16.)  Say 
it,  because  *<  There  is  no  restraint  with 
the  Lord,  to  save  by  many  or  by  few." 
(I  Sam.  xiv.  6.)  Say  it,  because  your 
human  love  can  do  nothing  but  this 
to  help  or  succour  your  beloved  one. 
Say  it,  because  your  human  love  can 
bo  comforted  effectually  by  nothing 
short  of  this.  Say  it,  above  all,  be- 
cause deliverance  from  suddpu,  if  not 
unprepared  death,  in  the  hour  of  con- 
flict, may  be  linked  to  the  prayers  of 
faith,  which  **  moves  the  Hand  that 
moves  the  world."  Teach  your  little 
ones— if  ye  be  a  mother — to  pray  with 
you :  **  Cover  Thou  his  head  in  the  day  of 
battle."  There  is  no  distant  Throne  of 
Grace  to  seek — no  stern  Sovereign  to 
approach — no  unwelcome  petition  to  pre- 
fer ;  only  regard  the  God  of  Salvation  as 
Tour  **  very  present  help  in  time  of  trou- 
ble." (Ps.  xlvi.  1.)  Only  say  from  the 
depth  of  your  soul :  '<  In  Thee  do  I  trust." 
(Ps.  cxiiii.  8.)  Only  thus  with  your 
children  prove  the  privilege  of  prayer ; 
and  you  shall  do  more  to  avert  evil  from 
that  loved  husband,  and  father,  in  the 
time  of  peril,  than  by  sending  a  thousand 
faithful  followers  to  be  his  body-guard. 
Do  you  think  this  suggestion  is  a  strange 
one?  Do  you  say  in  your  heart :  It  is  a 
fanatical  one  ?  Look  at  David,  the 
warrior  king ;  he  gloried  in  declaring : 
'*  Thou  bast  covered  my  head  in  the  day 
of  battle.*'  (Ps.  cxI.  7.)  Look,  again, 
to  the  beautiful  words  of  our  C'hurch,  in 
her  daily  service  :  <*  O  God,  wo  have 
heard  with  our  ears,  and  our  fathers  have 
declared  unto  us,  what  Thou  didst  in  their 
days,  and  in  the  old  time  before  them." 
What  is  the  record  of  national  trust  in 
God  our  Defender  in  the  days  of  old  ? 
Read  but  the  two  following  prayers,  and 
say  :  Is  it  a  new  thing  in  Christian  Eng- 
land to  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  to  call 
upon  our  God  ?  Or,  cannot  we  now 
adopt  the  very  wordu,  "  Set  forth  by  au- 
thority, to  be  used  for  the  prosperity  of  Her 
Majesty's  Forces  and  Navy,  Imprinted  by 
the  Deputies  of  Christopher  Barker^  printer 
to  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty. 
1597?" 

I. 

<'0  Lord,  Most  Mighty  God,  and 
Lord  of  Hosts !  which  reigneth  over  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world — which  bath 
power  in  Thine  hand  to  save  Thy  chosen, 
and  to  judge  their  enemies.  Be  merciful, 
OLord,  to  our  present  forces;  and,  pass- 
ing by  their  transgressions  and  ours,  pros- 
per them  both  by  sea  and  land.  Let  Thine 


help  from  above,  at  this  time,  strengthen 
our  navy  and  army.  Thy  mercy  over- 
shadow them,  Thy  power,  as  a  wall  of  fire, 
environ  them.  Thy  wisdom  direct  them. 
Thy  providence  secure  them.  Thine  holy 
angels  guard  them.  Thy  Son,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  stand  up  for  them,  and  Thy 
justice  confound  and  overwhelm  all  ad- 
verse power  exalting  itself  against  this 
land  and  Thy  Gospel ;  that  all  the  world 
may  know  that  it  is  Thy  favour  that  pro- 
spereth.  Thy  blessing  that  preserveth, 
and  Thine  arm  that  overcomelh  in  the 
day  of  battle.  So  we  that  be  Thy  people, 
and  sheep  of  Thy  fold,  shall  sing  unto 
Thy  glory  the  songs  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, and  magnify  Thy  goodness  in 
the  midst  of  Thy  holy  temple  for  ever, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  our  only 
Saviour  and  Mediator.    Amen." 

II. 
"  O  eternal  God,  Lord  of  the  world, 
and  guide  of  sea  and  land  !  who  by  Thy 
mighty  power  sortest  to  what  effect 
Thou  wilt  the  counsels  and  actions  of 
all  men.  Graciously  vouchsafe  to  bless 
and  order  unto  happy  issue  the  late  be- 
gun work  of  our  gracious  Sovereign  in 
the  hands  of  our  nobles  and  men  of  war. 
As  Guide  and  General  of  the  Journey, 
let  it  please  Thee  (mighty  Lord  of  Hosts) 
to  go  in  and  out  before  them,  with  best 
forewinds  and  straight  est  course  to  speed 
and  prosper  them  in  the  way  ;  and  when 
Thou  hast  brought  them  to  the  appointed 
place,  in  a  pillar  of  fire  give  light  to  di- 
rect their  steps,  and  in  a  pillar  of  cloud 
defend  them.  Put  upon  them  Thy  Spirit 
of  counsel  and  fortitude ;  and  under  the 
banner  of  Thy  power  and  protection,  let 
the  work  be  effected.  Courage  and  em- 
bolden them,  in  the  day  of  conflict^ 
to  stand  undaunted  and  without  fear. 
Make  way  and  opportunity  for  them 
to  attempt  with  advantage ;  and,  for 
Thy  name's  sake,  grant,  glorious  God! 
to  their  puissant  attempts  happy  suc- 
cess in  battle,  to  their  battle  a  joy- 
ful victory,  and  to  their  victory  a  safe 
and  triumphant  return.  So  will  we,  the 
people  of  Thine  inheritance,  which  now 
pray  for  the  blessing  of  Thy  grace  upon 
them,  praise  thy  name  for  ever ;  and,  to> 
gether  with  them,  ascribe  both  cause  and 
glory,  not  to  our  own  strength,  but  unto 
Thy  power,  who  alone  giveth  victory  in 
the  day  of  battle ;  and  for  Thy  great 
mercies  will  give  thanks  unto  Thee  in 
the  midst  of  the  congregation.  Hear 
u<,  O  Father,  even  for  Christ  Uii  aake. 
Amen." 

Rut,  possibly,  an  eye  falls  on  the  first 
few   words  we  have  written,  and  the 
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reader's  heart  U  not  indtvidaally  appeal- 
ed to  by  them ;  neither  father,  hasband, 
lover,  brother,  sod,  nor  friend,  is  amongst 
those  gallant  men  who  hare  Just  quitted 
oar  shores.  Is  it  so  ?  Are  yon,  indeed, 
one  of  the  few  apart  from  that  thrill- 
ing law  of  sympathy  which,  moving  the 
heart  of  the  nation,  spreada  to  its  far- 
thest extremity  ?  Is  no  fear,  no  anxiety, 
no  sense  of  oereavement,  throwing  its 
shadow  over  the  bright  stream  of  your 
domestic  and  social  joy ;  and  do  you 
say,  therefore,  you  have  no  interest 
in  the  duty  inculcated  ?  Have  you 
no  patriotic  stirrings  of  heart  over  the 
departing  footsteps  of  our  mustering 
soldiers  ?  None  over  the  booming  guns 
of  our  noble  fleets?  None  over  the 
complicated  interests  of  the  great  family 
of  man,  all  more  or  less  involved  in  the 
calamity  of  war  ?  Do  you  not  think  the 
▼ery  personal  exemption,  in  your  case, 
from  disquietude  and  separation,  known 
to  so  many  other  hearu  at  this  time, 
forms  the  strongest  claim  on  your  fellow- 
ship and  prayer  ?  Because  yon  are  spar- 
ed, pray  for  those  who  suffer.  Because 
you  can  gather  the  nearest  and  dearest 
to  your  embrace,  and  find  no  loved  one 
absent,  pray  for  those  who  may  never 
again  taste  this  full  cup  of  human  joy. 
Because,  that  on  the  blessing  of  God, 
and  the  bravery  of  our  valiant  soldiers 
and  sailors,  must  depend  our  preserva- 
tion from  all  the  horrors  of  invasion — all 
the  indescribable  woes  of  a  conquered  ' 


country,  when  a  war  begins  of  which  no 
man  can  guess  the  extent  or  duration ; 
therefore  pray  !  What  shall  you  pray  ? 
"  Scatter  the  people,  O  Lord,  that  de- 
light in  war."  For  forty  years  we  have 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace :  now  the 
ear  of  Europe  is  waiting  to  hear  its 
knell.  God  of  His  infinite  mercy  torn 
away  from  us,  even  yet,  this  great  cala- 
mity! Meanwhile  the  words  may  be 
adopted;  the  petition  preferred.  War 
is  God's  "  sore  judgment  upon  a  land  ;** 
those  who  delight  in  it  must  have  hearts 
steeled  against  mercy  and  humanity ;  a 
nation  delighting  in  it  must  bo  sucli  a 
foe  to  all  peace  on  earth,  that  the  prayer 
to  God,  '*  Scatter  them,"  would  become 
an  urgent  duty  —  equally  urgent  with 
those  national  engagements  and  require- 
mentf  to  •*  maintain  the  truth,**  **  help 
the  oppressed,*'  and  "  defend  the  right,^ 
which  necessitates  sometimes  —  as  in 
the  present  instance — our  involvement 
in  a  righteous  war.  But  on  thia  very 
ground  we  say  to  every  one  dwelling  at 
home,  and  at  ease,  in  this  land  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  thia  island,  kept 
from  the  spoiler  for  centuries,  pray  God 
to  *'  Scatter  the  people  that  delight  in 
war."  We  have  no  sympathy  with  their 
ambition.  We  have  no  fellowship  with 
their  principle.  We  may  nationally  be 
used  as  the  instrument  of  their  punish- 
ment. We  cannot  participate  in  it  whilst 
we  stand  apart  from  their  sin. 

C.H. 


8TRAT  THOUGHTS. 


What  an  architect  the  Creator  is!  To 
feel  this  we  need  not  lose  ourselves 
amidst  the  architecture  of  the  starry  sky, 
or  the  piled-up  masonry  of  the  great 
mountains  that  bear  up  the  blue  dome 
of  heaven — but  only  examine  such  a 
building  as  that  of  Staffa !  Enter  that 
beauteous  temple,  reared  from  the  deep 
amidst  the  tumultuous  waves,  with  the 
great  Atlantic  swelling  its  awfhl  music 
along  its  yaulted  roof,  day  and  night, 
from  age  to  age  I  This  God  could  have 
reared  the  temple  of  Jerusalem;  but  He 
rather  employed  the  genius,  wisdom, 
"cunning  workmanship,"  and  earnest 
toil  of  men.  The  same  God  could  now 
rear  the  spiritual  fabric  of  His  Church 


by  direct  power,  or  by  the  ministrations 
of  angels  who  excel  in  strength,  and 
hearken  to  the  Toice  of  His  word ;  but 
He  rather  employs  the  emancipated 
spirits,  the  loving  hearts,  the  willing 
hands,  the  holy  devoted  energies  of  His 
people,  thus  glorifying  and  blessing  them 
by  making  them  "  feUow^labourera**  with 
himself— sharers  with  Him  in  His  work, 
and  sharers  with  Him  in  His  joy  and 
reward,  when  the  work  is  finished,  and 
'<  the  head-stone  thereof  is  brought  out 
with  shoutings  of  Grace,  grace,  unto  it!" 

The  missionary  enterprise  was  at  a  low 
ebb,  and  the  conversion  of  the  world 
teemed  indeed  hopeless,  when  the  men 
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•ent  forth  to  spy  the  land  of  Canaan  re- 
turned with  their  doleful  report  I  They 
spoke  of  ''cities  walled,  and  very  great  ;'* 
— "  And  there,"  said  they,  "  we  saw  the 
giants,  the  sons  of  Anak,  which  had 
come  of  the  giants:  and  we  were  in 
our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers;  and 
so  we  were  in  their  sight**  The  ef- 
fect of  this  report  upon  "  the  Church 
in  the  wilderness,**  was  such,  that  *'  the 
congregation  lifted  up  their  voice  and 
cried  and  wept  all  that  night;**  and 
in  the  morning  nothing  would  satisfy 
them  but  to  throw  up  the  whole  work  in 
which  they  were  called,  and  go  back  to 
Egypt!  In  that  vast  assembly  there 
were,  as  far  as  we  know,  but  four  men  of 
a  different  mind^Moses  and  Aaron,  with 
the  brave  and  noble  Caleb  and  Joshua. 
But  these  spoke  in  vain.  Moses  and 
Aaron  fell  on  their  faces  before  all  the 
assembly  and  the  people,  and  the  people 
heeded  them  not— back  to  Egypt  thoy 
would  go,  and  have  a  captain  to  lead 
them  of  their  own  choosing.  Caleb  and 
Joshua,  who  had  seen  the  land,  tried  to 
still  the  commotion :— "  The  land,*'  they 
said,  *'  is  a  good  land**—*'  an  exceedingly 
good  land.*'  <*  Let  us  go  up  at  once  and 
possess  it;  we  are  well  able  to  over- 
come it**  "  Nay,**  replied  the  unbelieving 
cowards,  "  we  be  not  able  to  go  up  against 
the  people,  for  they  are  stronger  than  we." 
''Kebel  not,"  cried  Caleb  and  Joshua, 
"  against  the  Lord  your  God,  neither  fear 
ye  the  people  of  the  land ;  for  they  are 
bread  for  us:  their  defence  is  departed 
from  them,  and  the  Lord  is  with  vs; 
fear  them  not  I"  One  would  think  that 
such  courage  and  faith  would  have  moved 
the  rocks;  but  '*the  congregation  bade 
stone  them  with  stones  I"  What  a  crisis 
in  the  world's  history !  Satan  seemed  on 
the  point  of  gaining  bis  purpose,  and 
arresting  the  Church  in  her  progress  to 
take  possession  of  the  earth  I  The  mis- 
sions, the  faith,  the  good  of  the  whole 
world,  were  there  represented  by  only 
four  persons  I — yet  it  was  then,  when 
God's  cause  seemed  lost,  and  when  all 
seemed  over  with  the  hopes  of  the 
human  race  for  ever,  that  suddenly  **  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  at  the  taber- 
nacle," and  the  people,  threatened  with 


righteous  punishment,  being  spared  at  the 
intercession  of  Moses ;— <*  the  Lord  said, 
I  have  pardoned  according  to  thy  word, 
but. 

As  TRULY  A8  I  LITK,  ALL  THE  XABTH 
SHALL  BE  FILLED  WITH  THB  KBOW- 
LEDOE  OF  THE  LoBD." 

Who  but  the  all-seeing  and  all-know- 
ing God  could  have  uttered  such  words 
as  these,  at  such  a  time  as  that  ?  Yet, 
oh!  how  strange— how  humbling — that 
at  this  present  period  of  the  Church's 
history,  we  should  find  professing  Christ- 
ians acting  the  part  of  those  cowardly 
spies,  and  hear  the  same  "objections" 
repeated,  to  discourage  the  Church  fW>m 
taking  possession  of  India,  China,  Africa; 
the  same  doleful  cry  of  cities  walled  up  by 
superstition  and  custom,  and  lands  pos- 
sessed by  gigantic  forms  of  evil ;  the  same 
complaint  of  inability  to  overcome  these 
millions  by  the  Gospel ;  the  same  unbelief 
in  God's  promises !  Oh !  that  every  min- 
ister in  our  pulpits,  every  communicant 
in  our  churches,  were  actuated  by  the 
spirit  of  Caleb  and  Joshua;  and  that,  at 
this  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  the  heart  of  the  Church  was 
stirred  up  to  deeds  of  bravery  in  hea- 
thendom, by  such  a  battle-cry  as  this : 
— *'  Let  us  go  up  at  once  and  possess  itt* — 
and  every  arm  nerved  by  such  a  convic- 
tion as  this :  "  Their  defence  is  departed 
from  them,  and  the  LordXs  with  us  f — and 
every  spirit  cheered  by  the  assurance 
given  by  the  living  God,  which,  in  the 
wilderness,  seemed,  to  the  eye  of  sense, 
impossible  to  be  ever  realized,  but  is 
now  being  so  every  day  more  and  more . 
"  All  TnE  earth  shall  be  filled  with 

THE  OLOBT  OF  THB  LOBD  !" 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  home  mis- 
sionaries was  King  Jehoshaphat.  "  He 
had  riches  and  honour  in  abundance," 
yet  he  felt  these  of  little  use  to  him  as 
a  king,  unless  his  people  feared  God ;  so 
he  selected  a  number  of  missionaries  "  to 
teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah"  And  who 
were  these  mission aries?  Why,  they 
were  six  of  his  nobility — "princes  I"  and 
with  them  he  sent  nine  Levites  and  two 
pries  18-*-*' and  they  taught  in  public,  and 
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liad  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  with 
them,  ahd  went  about  throughout  all  the 
cities  of  Judah  and  taught  the  people  I" 
And  never,  surely,  was  a  more  remarkable 
mission  despatched  by  any  goyemment  I 
How  far  it  was  in  keeping  with  the 
•*  Toluntary  prindple,"  I  cannot  under- 
take to  demonstrate ;  but  it  was  a  glorious 
patriotic  work,  and  greatly  did  the  Lord 
bless  it.  Look  at  some  of  its  consequences. 


First  of  all,  this  home  mission  became 
an  efficient  Peace  Soeuiy :  <<  The  fear  of 
the  Lord  fell  upon  all  the  kiogdoms  of 
the  lands  that  were  round  about  Judah, 
so  that  thep  made  no  war  against  Jehoeha- 
phat." 

Second,  It  created  great  commercial 
prosperity.  <«  Jehoshaphat  waxed  great 
exceedingly,  and  he  had  m«cA  bumneee 
in  the  cities  of  Judah." 


THOUGHTS  ON  SABBATH  SCHOOLS. 

PABt  VI. 
ThB   TbAOBIHO — ^THB   MoDB— SoUMiriTT. 


Tfli  patriarch*8  head  was  pillowed  on 
stone,  but  he  saw,  in  Tision,  the  only  mode 
by  whioh  man  can  ascend  the  holy  hill  of 
God  ;  and  '*he  awaked  out  of  his  sleep 
and  Bud :  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place 
and  I  knew  it  not  /'  The  favoured  dis- 
ciples saw  their  divine  Master  apparelled 
with  the  robes  of  heavenly  glory;  and 
one  of  their  number-— the  most  forward 
In  the  band,  as  His  pretended  successors 
have  ever  been)  and  still  are,  the  most  ar- 
rogant— saidt  '^Master,  it  is  good  for  us 
to  be  here,  and  let  us  make  three  taber- 
naoles— ydr  ke  wiet  not  what  to  mqf"  We 
s«e  not  advocates  for  hotjfplaceB^  such  as 
those  for  the  possession  of  which  heca- 
tombs of  manldnd  have  been  sacrilegious- 
ly sl^n.  It  b  not  the  plact  which  is  holy, 
or  engenders  hoHness,  but  its  living  in- 
habitants, through  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  holy  war  is  not  extern 
nal,  for  possession  of  certain  portions  of 
this  earth,  but  is  internal,  for  the  conquest 
of  the  heart  of  man.  Heaven  itself  we 
conceive  much  more  as  a  state  than  a 
place.  It  is  a  state  of  perfect  holiness^ 
and,  therefore,  of  perfect  happiness. 
Wherever  the  Godhead  dwells,  there  hea- 
ven must  be.  Wherever  heaven  is,  there 
must  exist  holiness;  and  without  this  qua- 
lification none  can  enter  its  precincts,  or 
dwell  where  God  doth  dwell.  Those  who 
seek  heaven,  and  heavenly  joys  on  eartb, 
because  of  locality,  and  not  of  quality,  like 
Peter,  "wiet  not  what  they  say;'*  and 
thoee  who  feel  that  God  may  be  present 


wherever  He  is  in  sincerity  sought,  whe- 
ther in  cathedral  or  in  cottage.  Jacob- 
like, may  have  the  immediate  presence 
of  God,  and  yet  know  it  not. 

Solemnity  is  the  appropriate  garb  of  di- 
vkie  worship  and  teaching,  and  its  disre- 
gard is  discordant  to  its  every  rule  and 
feeling.  The  Sabbath  school  is  a  cham- 
ber or  court  in  the  Sabbath  church.  God 
is,  in  both,  the  only  object  of  worship — 
godliness  the  only  theme — Christ  and  His 
cross  the  only  subject  Therefore  eokm- 
nity  should  be  the  pervading  principle  of 
action — the  very  spiritual  atmosphere  in 
which  the  soul  breathes.  The  less  the 
Sabbath  school  is  assimilated  to  the  week- 
day or  secular  school,  and  the  more  it 
approximates  to  the  Church,  in  its  ser- 
vices, its  lessons,  and  its  whole  oondnct 
and  economy,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  sulk- 
serve  its  end— <^  glory  of  God  m  the 
godly  npbringing  of  the  young. 

This  is  a  most  important  subject,  and 
too  often  disregarded.  The  young  ar« 
very  apt  to  carry  the  notions  and  pur- 
suits of  the  six  days'  school  into  that  of 
the  seventh  day,  and  to  expect  much  of 
the  same  sources  and  indolgeDoes^  as 
well  as  the  same  liberties.  They  may 
find,  that  more  of  the  Bible  is  read 
in  tke  Sabbath  scliool  than  in  that  of 
the  week-day,  —alas!  shall  it  be  soon 
said  that  the  Bible  is  only  read  in  the 
former,  and  never  in  the  laUer?  If 
so:  Scotia/uitt  But  the  young stiU  are 
apt  to  consider  it  in  the  view  of  the  or- 
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ainary  sehool.  <*  The  school  ii  In,**  and 
''tho  tobool  Is  out,"  ^Ihere  It  bo  sehooHn^ 
to-night,**  **ha  has  boon  p1a7iD|>th«traaiit 
from  tho  Sabbath  school/'  uni,  ^  the  nuu- 
ier  was  absent  last  night,"  are  sayings 
that  have  been  often  said,  and  had  (espe- 
eiaUy  the  last)  been  better  nnsaid.  We 
repeat  what  we  said  before,  that  the  Sab- 
bath school  teacher  onght  ever  to  act 
and  to  teach  fo  as  to  Impress  hts  youth- 
fal  charge  with  the  fixed  Impression,  that 
the  week-day  school  is  Intended  chiefly 
(though  certainly  not  entirely)  for  earth 
—that  of  the  Sabbath,  for  hea?en.  The 
former  for  time,  the  latter  for  eternity. 
The  former,  the  chief  end  of  man  now 
and  here— the  latter  the  chief  end  of  man 
here  and  hereafter :  <<to  glorify  God,  and 
to  enjoy  him  ron  sybb." 

We  boldly  challenge  contradiction, 
whether  we  speak  the  tmth,  when  we 
say,  that  in  the  assembling  and  dismissal 
of  some  Sabbath  schools,  there  Is  often 
as  mnch,  If  not  more,  of  noise  and 
disorder  than  the  ish  and  entry  of  the 
week-day  school— that  the  neighbour- 
hood hare  complained,  and  that  the 
police  have  eren  been  inroked  for  protec- 
tion— that  In  some  schools  there  Is  often 
a' boisterous  and  rude  entry,  and  contest 
for  places,  and,  at  the  dismissal,  a  race 
for  the  door,  pabfnl  to  those  who  desire 
to  wait  for  the  Lord-  We  hare  often  seen 
how  a  solemn  admonition  has  been  of 
great  effect,  In  at  least  abating,  if  not 
remoTing  this  nuisance.  But  mere  fit- 
ful or  occasional  appliances  will  not  do. 
Constant  and  perscTcring  superintend' 
enee  will  alone  arall.  Some  of  the  teachers 
nay  be  nseAilly  employed  outside  the 
school-room,  both  at  the  assembling  and 
dismissal;  and  in  snch  perscTorance,  fn 
the  end  they  will  bo  rewarded  by  com- 
plete success.  If  the  young  have  been 
some  half  an  hour  in  boisterous  mirth 
outside  the  door,  H  is  next  to  miraculous 
if  any  soUtnn  impression  be  made  on  their 
minds  by  an  hour's  admonition,  however 
earnest  and  pertinent  within  doors.  So, 
too,  howeyer  awakened  and  startled  the 
coDsdence  may  be  by  the  exercises  of 
the  evening,  if  the  breaking  up  of  the 
school  be  a  scene  of  riot  and  noise,  there 
is  much  fear  that  the  good  impressions 


will  be  wrecked  amidst  those  more  con- 
genial to  the  depraved  mind.     We  ta«  ' 
peat  \tj  that  a  well-sustained  evgaaisa* 
tion,  both  in  the  foreign,  as  well  as  the 
home  service*— the   outfield,  as  well  as 
the  homestead — Is  necessary,  and.  If  per- 
severed in,  (as  we  have  seen,)  and  the 
children  discover  that  the  teachers  are 
firmly  resolved  that  a  Sabbath  school  Is 
to  be  a  school  on  the  Sabbath  solely  for 
religious  Instruction  and  worship,  they 
will,  In  the  end,  give  the  same  solemnity 
in   the   school  that   they  give   in  the 
church,   and,   It   may  be,    even   more. 
What  we  complain  of  Is,  that  this  and 
many  similar  evils   are   admitted   and 
mourned  over  without  a  bold  and  prudent 
attempt  at  correction,  or  where  this  is 
essayed,  It  Is  move  as  emelients  than 
curativea-*the  remedy  is    by  fits  and 
starts.    A  few  nights,  some  stviot  sur«* 
veillance  Is  aucceseful,  and  then,  as  nane- 
cessary.  Is  withdrawn  $  and  with  the  with- 
drawal, the  evil  springs  Into  renawed 
rigour.    Kothing  oan  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  natural  eril,  but  perMveFane§  in 
all  Hs  counteractiag   Inflnenees.     The 
practical  advice  Is,  let  a  teacher,  in  rota- 
tion, be'present  a  given  time— aay  half  an 
hour — ^before  the  time  of  assembUag  j  let 
the  schoolroom  be  open,  and  Jet   him 
inrite  all  to  come  la,  and  prevent  any 
remaining  without.     He    can  see   the 
classes  properly  arranged.   They  can  re- 
rise,  or  even  prepare  their  lessons,  as  is 
often  needed.    But  his  daty  •bonid  be  to 
preserve  entire  qnlet  within  and  without. 
So,  too,  at  the  dismissal,  let  the  classes 
be  dismissed  slowly  and  separately,  and 
without  unseemly  crnshing,  as  if  each 
were  about  to  run  a  race  to  be  first  away 
from  the  inflaence  of  Sabbath  teaching. 
Some  of  the  teachers  should  be  outside, 
to  prevent  congregating  together,  and 
see  that  each  child  speedily  wends  his 
way  homeward.    We  feel  satisfied  that 
much  of  '*  evil  communications  corrupt- 
ing good  manners,"  have  been  held  out- 
side, before  the  assembling,  and  after 
dismissal  of  Sabbath  schools.    This  will 
not  be  checked  by  an  occasional  admoni- 
tion, however  solemn.     It  will  require 
constant    superintendence.     God,   who 
knows  the  human  heart  best,  has  reoom* 
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mended  "line  on  line,  precept  on  pre- 
cept, here  a  little  and  there  a  little,"  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  great  end. 
Blan  reyerses  this  iojnnotiony  and  insti- 
tutes— a  line  now  and  a  precept  then, 
here  what  is  thought  great,  and  there 
what  is  oonceiTed  to  be  greater;  and 
then  the  work  is  done.  Thus  he  thinks 
himself  wiser  in  his  generation  than 
Him  whose  name  is  Wisdom,  It  is  the 
continual  dropping  that  wears  the  flinty 
roolc  The  torrent  rushes  orer  its  sur- 
face, and  leaves  no  trace  behind. 

We  hare  said,  that  the  more  the  Sab- 
bath school  is  assimilated  to  the  Sab- 
bath church,  and  the  less  to  the  week-day 
school,  the  better.  We,  therefore,  de- 
cidedly oppose,  what  we  know  has  some- 
times been  allowed,  the  assigning  places, 
high  or  low,  in  the  class,  with  unseemly 
contest  for  superiority,  purchased  at  any 
cost;  and  we  eyen  greatly  doubt  the 
expediency  of  prizes,  or  premiums  for 
merit,  good  attendance,  or  good  con- 
duct, just  as  much  as  corporal  punish- 
ment would  be  admitted  for  demerit. 
All  such  artificial  appliances  are  subrer- 
sive  of  some  of  the  first  Christian  prin 
ciples  taught  in  the  Sabbath  school. 
The  ▼acatioo,  or  holidays,  (as  they  are 
▼ioiously  called,)  form  another  gprievance 
to  be  guarded  against.  At  certain 
seasons  there  is,  no  doubt,  especially  in 
towns,  a  difficulty  in  finding  the  same 
amount  of  staff  of  teachers.  But  erery 
effort  ought  to  be  made  to  keep  the 
classes  together  throughout  the  whole 
year.  There  is  no  Tacation  in  the 
church,  why  ought  there  to  be  so  in  its 
school  ?  There  is  no  cessation  of  the 
sacred  Sabbath,  ought  there  to  be  such 
in  the  Sabbath  school  ?  There  may  be 
a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  scholars  in 
attendance;  but  the  example,  in  this 
respect,  set  by  the  teachers,  will  be  as- 
suredly followed  by  the  taught,  for  good 
or  for  evil.  Whererer  two  or  three  are 
met  in  the  name  of  Christ,  He  will  cer- 
tainly be  with  them,  to  bless  them,  and 
to  do  them  good.  There  is  no  recess  in 
the  care,  and  protection,  and  merciful 
dispensations  of  God,  on  the  one  hand, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  progress  of 
sin  and  vice,  and  the  works  of  the  eTer-. 


busy  enemy  of  God  and  man.  There  la  no 
arrest  in  the  progress  of  youth,  or  stay  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  ono  kind 
or  other.  Youth  must  be  progrcMuig  in 
the  knowledge  of  good  or  of  otiL  Brief 
is  the  period,  at  the  yery  best,  which  it 
allowed  for  their  godly  training*  The 
eyil  tendencies  of  the  six  ordinary  days 
of  the  week,  are  too  often  antagonistic 
to  the  beneficial  culture  of  the  Sabbath 
hour.  But  an  interyal  of  some  weeks, 
it  may  be  of  months,  at  the  season  most 
tempting  to  wandering  habits,  is  calcu- 
lated to  deface  the  whole  beneficial  tend- 
encies of  the  prerious  teaching.  It  is 
pernicious  to  teach  the  young  that  religion 
is  a  study  for  fixed  times  and  certain 
seasons.  They  ought  to  be  experiment- 
ally taught,  that  it  peryades  every  day, 
and  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  perme- 
ates into  every  transaction  of  life,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Whilst  thus  pleading  for  solemnity  and 
gremty,  and  the  absence  of  all  irreveraice 
and  levity  in  the  Sabbath  school,  and  all 
that  concerns  it,  we  are  equally  opposed  to 
sullen  moroseness,  or  a  stiff  cold  dullness. 
We  believe  that  many  young  persons 
have  been  repulsed  from  the  cultivation 
of  religious  sentiments  and  practices,  by 
its  unseemly  exemplification  in  some  of 
its  professors.  They  associate  all  re- 
ligious service  with  the  gloom  of  night, 
and  take  its  insignia  to  be  a  death's 
head  and  cross-bones.  An  ireful,  dis- 
contented, morose,  and  sulky  tempera- 
ment, is  a  positive  disqualification  for 
being  a  Sabbath  school  teacher,  however 
high  be  the  attainments,  and  extensive 
the  information  possessed.  A  happy 
sinner,  or  an  unhappy  Christian,  are^ 
generally  speaking,  solecisms  of  speech. 
An  unbeliever  may  be  mirthful,  yea,  he 
may  be  boisterous  in  his  mirth ;  but  it  is 
but  as  the  crackling  of  thorns — there  is 
no  heat,  substance,  or  permanency  of 
principle  in  such  display.  There  is  a  calm 
and  cheerful  solemnity  of  manner,  which 
betokens  the  internal  ''peace  of  con- 
science and  joy  in  believing,"  which  true 
religion  can  alone  impart,  and  which  the 
world  cannot  give  nor  take  away.  The 
young  must  not  be  drawn,  but  led  to 
Christ.    He  must  be  wooed  and  won  to 
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tht  Grow,  and  not  laid  hold  of»  and, 
like  Sinon  of  Cyrano,  **cpmpdUd  to  boar 
tbo  eroM."  It  is  Iom  the  terror  of  the 
law,  thongh  in  the  yoice  of  thunder,  than 
the  aweet  aecents  of  the  Gospel  call, 
which  will  proTail.  When  whirlwinds  of 
passionate  deolamation  may  startle  and 
force  the  little  flock,  for  the  moment, 
to  crouch  together  in  greatest  terror, 
and  draw  their  carnal  cloaks  more  closely 
and  tightly  aronnd  them,  it  is  the  small 
still  Toioe  of  the  Gospel  which  alone  has 
charms  for  the  infant  ear, — it  is  the 
•rays  of  the  Son  of  Righteousness  which 
penetrates  the  dark  comers  of  the  youth, 
ful  heart,  and  dispels  the  gloom  of  sin. 
When  the  scholars  see  in  their  teachers 
a  uniform  display  of  solemn,  yet  sweet 
and  cheerful  temper,  nerer  ru£Bed  by 
passion,  nerer  fretted  by  contradiction, 
nor  annoyed  by  difficulties;  but  calmly 
and  softly  pursuing  the  earnest  tenor  of 
its  way,  their  youthful  mindsare  impressed 
with  the  truth,  that  their  teachers  are 
thoroughly  in  eamett ;  and  they  first  Ioto 
the  menage  for  the  messenger's  sake,  and 
thereafter  lore  the  messenger  the  greater, 
the  more  they  know  the  important  Talne 
of  the  message^  and  love  Him  who  sent  it 
sealed  with  His  blood. 

It  has  been  objected  to  our  Presby- 
terian form  of  worship,  that  it  is  inimical 
to  spiemmty.  We  deny  such  result  as  in- 
herent in  the  system.  It  is  only  acci- 
dental, and  the  result  of  carelessness  in 
its  ministry.  Simplicitg  is  more  akin  to 
soUmnitg  tbMn/armatitg  can  ever  possibly 
be.  A  system  of  forms  leads  to  the  mere 
mechanism  of  mind,  and  duties  are  care- 
leMly  performed  as  task-work,  and  as  a 
matter  of  routine.  To  talk  of  solem- 
nity in  performing  the  task  of  dropping 
beads,  is  of  equal  absurdity  as  to  say  the 
horse  in  the  mill  paces  its  weary  round 
with  solemn  step.  But  we  acknowledge 
that  we  are  far  behind  in  proper  solem- 
nity of  worship,  from  a  total  want  of  any 
enforcement  of  the  duty  or  animad?ersion 
of  its  neglect.  It  has  sometimes  occurred 
to  us,  that  some  parties,  by  their  own  ex- 
ample, rather  adriae  than  otherwise  the 
want  of  solemnity  in  public  worship.  The 
people  in  country  parishes  too  often  assem- 
ble in  the  ehurohyard,  first  to  discuss  the 


affiairs  of  the  living  amongst  the  mansions 
of  the  dead,  and  then,  in  a  tumultusus 
mass,  move  at  a  signal  to  crush  into  their 
pews.  Hear  on  this  our  venerable  Direct' 
org  of  Public  Worshqf:  '^  Let  all  enter  the 
assemblg,  not  irreverently,  but  in  a  grafts  and 
seemly  manner"  The  praises  of  God  are 
often  attempted  to  be  sung  without  any 
training  or  effect  at  time,  tune,  or  con- 
cord— the  result  of  the  want  of  any  right 
Sabbath  school  tuition.  The  prayer  is 
too  often  the  period  afforded  for  the 
general  review  of  the  day — the  gase 
around,  and  the  enumeration  and  census 
of  the  whole  congregation.  The  sermon 
is  listened  to  with  greater  reverence ;  for, 
with  many,  that  is  the  principal,  if  not  the 
sole  object  of  the  assemblage  ;  and  the 
worship  of  the  Most  High  God  is  but  auxi- 
liary— the  prologue  and  epilogue  to  the 
preaohingv  The  service  is  concluded  with 
the  apostolic  blessing— not  one  word  of 
which,  in  many  churches,  is  heard.  The 
Directory  enjoins :  **  Let  the  minister 
dismiss  the  congregation  with  a  solemn 
blessiog."  But  it  is  too  often  the  watch- 
word for  ** stand  at  ease,"  or  '^dismiss." 
Hats  are  rubbed  aronnd — ^noses  are  loudly 
blown— Bibles  are  folded  up  in  handker- 
chiefs— shawls  are  adjusted  and  pinned — 
pew-doors  are  opened,  and  the  right  feet 
of  the  fortunate  few  are  projected — all 
ready  for  the  race  at  the  hearing  of  the 
happy  Amen,  as  if  a  fall  of  the  edifice 
was  dreaded,  or  as  if  an  alarm  of  fire 
at  each  homestead  had  been  suddenly 
announced.  It  would  seem  that  the 
worshippers  no  longer  wait  on  God,  but 
their  God  must  wait  for  them. 

It  is  not  to  be  greatly  wondered  at, 
that  many  people,  not  to  say  of  refined 
taste,  but  of  proper  feeling,  leave  the 
Presbyterian  Church  for  another, — the 
doctrines  of  which  are  (or  ought  to  be) 
identical;  but  where  there  exists  the 
semblance,  at  least,  of  greater  solemnity. 
Extremes  produce  their  opposites,  and 
so  many  enrol  themselves  members  of 
the  section  of  the  Church  which  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  has  so  happily  described 
as  sustaining  "a  system  of  positions  and 
impositions"  Now, we  seriously  inquire. 
What  is  done  to  stop  this  practice  of  ir- 
reverence, so  inoo^isistent  and  so  detri- 
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mefitkl  to  mir  Prmbyterlan  foi*!!!  of  #ot* 
§hip,  Md  7«»rly  tUBninf  our  ranks  f  How 
seldom  it  th«  duty  of  revereBoo  and  so* 
Itmnity  Inenlmted  from  the  palpit,  and 
congregatiohs  tdmoBish^d  of  ths  eril 
afl\»et8  of  saah  Ooodnet  1  We  rejoioe  to 
know  where  snob  has  been  ttodertaken 
with  toMeis  I  and  that  there  are  Pres« 
byterian  congregations  where  soleomitj 
eqnai  to  any  oathedral  service  {nrevaiifi 
with  this  greater  recommelidation^  that  in 
the  former  there  is  no  rite  or  mbrio  to  be 
obeyed)  nor  fixed  eon«ttetndiliary  system 
to  be  followed.  The  forms  are  express* 
ively  solemni  beoanse  the  mind  is  Car* 
nestly  solemnisedt  The  solemnity  is  all 
the  more  marked,  beoanse  Without  rule 
or  art  1  bnt  the  natural  result  of  sim* 
plioity  in  combinatton  With  grave  ear* 
neatness  in  the  saered  business  of  the  day 
—the  worship  of  Qod,and  the  listening 
to  His  message  of  graoe» 
If  solemnity  be  ekrly  impressed  on  the 


youth  of  the  Church  through  the  Instra. 
mentality  of  the  Sabbath  SBhool,-^if 
they  are  there  taught  and  habituated 
in  sober  serious  thought  on  the  moment- 
ous Sttkjeots  of  eUmitj»«^f»  in  praise, 
they  are  there  taught  to  aing  with  the 
heart  and  the  understanding,  and  ia  har- 
mony,-»if,  in  prayer^  the  ohildren  are 
made  to  shut  their  eysS,  or  inollae  their 
heads  on  the  desks,  and  urged  to  oarry 
the  same  becoming  habit  into  the  ohnreh, 
a  few  years  will  not  pais  befdre  a  aariied 
ohange  and  improvement  will  be  found 
in  all  Preabyterian  churches  whioh  hav» 
the  appendage  of  a  weU-tanght  and  re- 
gulated Sabbath  sobool;  and  the  rapidity 
and  extent  of  this  improvement,  eo  much 
to  be  desired,  will  just  evidenee  the 
succem  of  the  Sabbath  sehoal  teaohhig, 
and  its  proper  snperuitendeRoe,  and  man- 
agement,  and  Impression  en  the  young. 
'*  yoKR^  mm  9xhori  to  ^  se^ei^mmiMl'' 


A:n  ADfiRfeSS  TO  SABBATH  BCHOLAHS. 


I  >BfcL  totwitely  l«it«*ited  in  ydttt  Wel- 
fare ;  and  hiring  mad  with  great  delight, 
in  otlr  excellent  Mafuzine,  tome  addrestei 
to  Sabbath  schtwl  teachers,  I  think  It 
may  Act  no#  be  out  of  place  Ibr  me  to 
try  to  speak  h  tew  words  to  you.  These 
addresses  are  eridei&tly  from  the  pen  of 
one  who  has  both  a  head  and  a  heart; 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  do  bettev 
than  first  to  ask  all  teachers  who  have 
read  them,  Just  to  read  them  oter 
again. 

I  tmst  ym  will  bear  with  me  if  I  do 
not  reach  your  understanding  in  this,  my 
first  attempt  at  penning  a  fisw  temarks 
fbr  your  spedal  pemsaL  Iiong  have  I 
been  accustomed  to  speak  to  such  In  my 
own  and  other  schodft,  and  from  Tari<- 
ous  pulpits  ;  bnt  there  I  had  the  titing 
scholars  befbre  me,  and  I  knew  well  when 
I  was  enabled  to  interest  my  yonng  and 
importnnt  tindience.  Bnt  as  I  do  there, 
»o  shall  I  try  to  do  here^^speak  as  If  at 
the  fifeslde,  addremlng  my  own  ehildten, 
with  the  e^ftieetDeSB  and  faithAllttees  of 
an  honest,  totltt^  father  impiorttig  Hea- 
Ten's  proiaftod  blesMng. 


i  mmt  tr^i  yonng  Mends,  to  interest 
yott  in  mission-work.  I  wohld  like  to 
enlist  you  to  be,  from  your  tender  years, 
tnm  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  and  «o  not  only 
to  wage  an  uneotapromlsing  wnr  againn 
emythinff  that  enlteth  itself  against  God 
and  His  Anointed,  bnt  also  to  seek  to 
enlist  others  fbr  the  service.  In  short,  I 
eamesay  deains  that  yoic  yonrselbes  mi* 
wutMttfy  become  mCtiAiiitfKee*  Perhaps, 
however,  yo^  am  gmmbliftglhtiss  ** /can- 
not think  of  leaving  home^  Its  many,  siasy 
endearments,  to  go  to  iKathen  lamia,  and, 
it  may  be^  unhealthy  climes^  eren  to  pt^ 
claim  the  good  news  of  eternal  lilh  ihrongh 
the  blood,  the  lifb  and  death,  and  y  ieiety 
e€  Chrtst>  trying  to  collect  all  to  the 
stMdard  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  more 
especially  that  I  am  not  to  be  tfaoronghly 
trained  for  the  work."  And  It  may  be, 
your  parents  are  saylng»  one  nwl  one : 
'*  I  wonM  not  like  my  th&d  to  go  ae  l«r 
OB  so  perilous  an  en^rprisOk  I  am  wlll» 
ing  to  oontribttte  in  tpehalf  of  those  who 
are  fitted,  and  who  ^relunteer^  bnt  I 
would  net  like  my  chiM  to  go." 

Now^  while  I  think  that  omy  Mhihl 
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Church  miiiumsrjr  is  an  honour  to  his 
fftmily,  Had  an  hooonr  to  hii  ooantry,  as 
woll  u  honoined  of  his  Ood,  yet,  it  is  a 
less  ardaous  mlssion-Aeld  than  theirs  to 
which  I  dasire  at  present  to  invite  you; 
andt  as  an  illustration,  I  would  tell  you*- 
(and  here  I  may  as  well  remark,  that 
while  I  may  speak   of  oertain  events 
that  hare  oocurred,  I  do  not  say  that 
every  word  is  wtiat  was  spoken  on  the 
occasion,   hut  the    impression  the   re- 
hearsals le(t  on  my  mind)— I  would  tell 
you,  then,  of  a  part  of  a  speech  I  reooUect 
of  roading,  as  delivered  by  one  of  those 
excellent  nrinisters  who  speak  in  London 
at  the  Mag  Meeimgt.    He  said,  that  on 
one  oocasion  an  earnest,  devoted  minister 
of  the  Church  of  £ngland-*-and  many 
each  there   are,  I  know,  in  that  body 
<— made  to  his  people,  at  the  dose  of  the 
ierviees  one  evening,  the  startling  an^ 
novneenent,  that  he  had  determined  to 
pat  into  ezeidse  all  his  energies  of  body 
and  mind,  and  to  go  to  the  heathen  wi^ 
the  message  of  eternal  life.     As  was 
natural  to  an  attached  fleck,  they  dang 
aioand  him  immediately  after  he  had 
left   the  pulpit,    heseechiag,  with  the 
deepest  emotion,  and  as  with  one  voioe, 
thai  he  might  reconsider  his  poipose, 
and  TCDiain  among  bis  people,  wEUingy  as 
they  were,  to  do  anything  in  theirpower 
$0  fMher  his  ezertiona.    The  good,  ear^ 
nest,  devoted  man  pot  foth  his  hand  to 
call  sUenoe^  when,  to  their  amazement, 
and,  it  may  have  been,  to  the  amuaement 
of  some^  bat  to  the  lelt  oondemBation  of 
otheie:  «'My  Moved  fHends,"  said  he, 
**  don't  be  alarmed,  /  am  not  $cing  tnU  of] 
kfwmT    There  wera  plenty  of  heatlieo 
around  tbem,  plenty  of  daves  to  he  set 
fipee,  groarittg  under  tlie  burden  of  their 
•IBS,  and  many  of  them  wearing,  with 
hardened  hearts  and  seared  oonscienees, 
Hieir   varied    chains;    and   ihey    (his 
people)  liad  been  ttoting  as  Cain  did« 
when  be  said :  Am  I  my  brothei^s  keeper  f 
And  y<M  hww,  my  dear  young  IHends, 
(hat  every  one  of  the  human  race  is  a 
brother  or  a  sister  of  yon  and  me— hone 
jot  our  bone,  flesh  of  onr  flesh—having 
had  the  same  origin— dust;  for  Adam 
was  made  of  dust,  and  every  one  of  us 
has  descended  from  htm.    How  stands 


(year  ooooaa/,  then,  with  tbeJes^  ol  tkh 
momentf    Have  ^on  watched  and  wrsstled 
to  bring  many,  svsa  aas  wandering,  loat 
lamb,  to  tlie  pastnre--4o  the  bosom  of  the 
great  and  good  Shepherd?     Have  you 
grudged  no  pains  to  induce  any  to  attend 
the  Sabbath  school?    I  do  not  ask  if  you 
have  put  any  dead  peace  into  the  miaaion- 
ary-boz,  and  alsoasked  Gfod  to  bless  that ; 
but  have  yon  used  to  others  personal, 
livings  kind  words,  and  asked  the  blessing 
of  tk0  FrUnd  of  UU»mg  Uttk  ekOifm, 
who  is  in  heaven,  and  watching  yon,  and 
showering  down  blessings  upon  yon,  and 
on  what  you  do  for  Qod's  glory?  Andhave 
you,  by  your  aflbotion,  and  dieerfuhMss, 
and  truthfhlness  among  your  (Ulowe-^>y 
your  earnest  aflbotion  to  your  parants^ 
by  your  respeotfhl  condoot  towards  your 
minister,  your  teacher,  and  to  every  ome 
when  speaking  to  you,  and  having  at  all 
times  a  happiness  at  feeling  that  you  are 
in  the  presence  of  God,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  under  an  evident  fisar  of  oiibnding 
Him  ?  Haveyou,  by  all  these,  and  snch  like, 
done  wliat  you  could  to  win  over  to  the 
Lord's  side  children  that  are  more  aflndd  of 
offimdittg  man  than  God— that  love  even 
that  abominable  thing,  sin,  more  than 
they  love  Jeaua,  '*  Tke  Altogether  Lovely,'* 
—to  win  over  children  lliat  break  the  Sab- 
bath, end  don't  go  to  diureh  or  Sabbath 
soboo),  and,  in  short,  care  for  none  of 
these  things  ?    If  you  do  so,  yon  are  a 
misnofiory/  and  just  as  truly  as  those 
who  have  gone  to  i<^  GreenlaDd,  or  to 
baming  India,  or  Africa,  to  convert  the 
heathen,  have  with  them  the  blessing  of 
God,  so  have  you.    ^'LoT'  says  Jesus, 
^*I    am   with    you   alway."     Sabbath 
sdiolar  I  what  an  honour !    But  here  one 
asks:  Whatamlto  do?    AmItoseek 
to  bring  all  sudi  children  as  I  can  And  to 
my  own  Sabbath  schod  ?    I  would  say : 
No;  if  their  parenta  go  to  a  different 
church  from  yours,  and  where  a  proper 
SaMteth  schod  is  kept,  advise,  earnestly 
advise  them    to  acoorapaay  tbem;   if, 
however,  tfaeir  parents  sti^  at  home,  do 
try  to  get  them  willingly  to  come  with 
you.     Then  see  that  these  trophies  be 
objects  of  your  special,  oonliaued  prayer 
in  secret ;  and  what  a  revenne  of  glory  to 
Qpd  19  to  i)e  epcpeeted,  as  well  as  of  honour 
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to  yoanelves!  (God  Bays— always  re- 
member it :  "  I%em  that  honour  me,  I  will 
honour.")  For  you  know  a  little  leayen 
leayeneth  the  whole  lump ;  so  a  little  child 
may  bring  a  whole  family  to  the  Sariour, 
and  this  be  only  an  earnest  of  many  more. 
Yes,  if  I  get  the  yoMngprayerfidlif  to  li$ten 
to  the  Word,  I  have  comparatively  little 
fear  even  for  the  old.  For  my  experience 
.persuades  me,  that  there  are  few  ways  so 
well  adapted  for  reaching  the  hearts  of 
parents,  as  through  their  own  liUle  childrenf 
whether  it  be  in  talking  to  you  in  presence 
of  your  father  or  mother,  or  in  preaching, 
or  in;the  exercises  for  the  fireside  prescrib- 
ed by  the  teacher  of  your  Sabbath  dass,  or 
by  the  faithful,  loving  conduct  of  a  child 
of  God  towards  that  parent  who,  it  may 
be,  to  all  himian  iippearanc^,  has  lived 
beyond  his  day  of  grace.  Yes,  often, 
often,  dear  young  friends,  does  even  the 
lisping  eloquence  of  infant  lips  produce 
penitence  in  that  heart  that  has  been 
long  proof  againtt  sermonsy  whether  pro- 
claiming peace  and  goodwill  to  men,  or 
the  thunders  of  the  law.  I  may  here 
quote,  for  your  encouragement,  from  the 
experience  of  a  friend  of  mine — a  cheer- 
ful Christian,  I  believe—a  very  decided 
follower  of  the  great  and  good  Shepherd, 
(to  whose  exertions  in  the  south  of  Africa 
I  mean,  God  willing,  again  to  speak  to 
yon.)  My  friend,  Mr.  Boss,  went  out — 
*'  not  because  he  loved  his  home  less,  but 
because  he  loved  Christ  more" — about  a 
dozen  years  ago  to  Lattakoo—(seek  it 
out,  if  you  please,  in  your  map.)  This 
was  long  the  station  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Mofikt  At  one  time  when  he  (Mr. 
Boss)  wrote  me^  he  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing :— A  girl  had  come  to  his  school, 
(for  Mr.  Boss  teaches  during  the  week 
as  well  as  preaches  on  the  Lord's 
day,)  where,  as  in  all  missionary  schools, 
the  Bible  is  not  only  read,  but  if  all 
other  books  were  shut  out,  Go<r3  own 
book  must  be  fuUy  and  freely  used.  Now, 
this  girl,  in  reading  The  Book^  came  to 
the  passage  to  be  found  in  John's  Gospel 
— (get  your  Bible  just  now,  my  dear 
Sabbath  scholar,  and  seek  it  out  Never 
mind  though  you  can  say  it  by  heart. 
Bead  aloud,  and  stop  nut  at  the  usual 
pauses  merely,  but  take  a  breath  after 


every  word  :)—**  God  so  loved  the  worid, 
that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Sod, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 
Having  read  this  amazing  statement,  she 
went  home  and  told  her  father.  And 
who  was  he  ? — A  chief— a  big,  powerful 
man— a  notorious  murderer— who  could 
and  would  put  to  death  any  one  who 
offended  him.  Yes ;  one  day  this  dread- 
ful man  was  arrested,  and  became  as  a 
little  child.  By  whom?— By  the  Holy 
Spirit.  And  whom  did  He  employ  for 
the  purpose  ?  Was  it  a  great,  powerful 
man;  or  was  it  a  splendid  preacher? 
— No ;  it  was  a  young,  feeble  girl,  who  but 
lately,  for  the  Jirst  time,  had  heard  of 
Jesus  and  His  love.  Was  it  by  reading 
the  words  of  profound  scholars — of  learned 
men  ? — No ;  it  was  just  by  tcdling  the 
simple  news  contained  in  that  passage 
from  the  writings  of  inspired  John — news 
stUl,  though  proclaimed  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  by  Him  who  was  meek  and 
lowly  of  heart — "  who  spake"  (as  some 
men  who  tried  to  entrap  Him  dedared, 
and  as  all  the  ungodly  who  hare  read 
this  holy  book  would  declare,  did  they 
not  know  that  they  thereby  condemn 
themselves)  "as  never  man  spake" — 
Him  who  raised  His  eyes  to  heaven 
(where  is  the  passage?)  "and  said:  I 
thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and 
hast  revealed  them  unto  babes."  This 
girl,  then,  having  gone  home  and  told 
the  news,— of  course  not  in  an  imper- 
tinent, but  in  an  affectionate  and, 
doubtless,  gleeful  manner,  as  if  feeling 
that  she  had  indeed  found  the  **  pearl  of 
great  price,"— the  father— the  heathen 
murderer— was  arrested.  What  is  that 
you  say,  girl  ?— Father,  father,  I  have 
news  for  you  now.  There  is  a  God,  the 
great  God  who  made  heaven  and  earth, 
and  He  hath  so  loved  i»  as  to  give  His 
Son  to  die  for  us.  What  is  that?  He 
could  not  be  satisfied.  He  came  to  my 
friend :  What  is  that  my  girl  tells  me  ? 
Mr.  Boss,  with  delight,  repeats  the  pass- 
age, and  tells  him  that  God  hath  loved 
even  him,  and  sent  His  Son  to  save  kis^ 
—that  Jesus  came  to  seek  and  to  save 
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toen  to  the  tUtermoit.  Yes ;  that  so 
great  was  the  love  of  the  holjr  Almighty 
God,  that  He  had  sent  Arom  bearen  His 
own  Son,  whom  He  loved  with  a  love 
inflnitelj  greater  than  that  with  which 
he  (the  chief)  loved  his  daughter. 

The  man  was  stopped— he  was  be- 
wildered—he  asked  earnestlj  to  be  told 
more  of  this  wondrous  God,  and  this 
wondrous  Saviour,  and  wondrous  salva- 
tion ;  and  when  the  missionary  was  writ- 
ing to  me,  the  man  was  clothed  and  in 
his  right  mind,  literally  sitting  down  at 
his  feet  learning  tlie  A  B  C,  —  and 
why?— but  just  that  he  might  be  able 
to  read  this  blessed  book— this  holy 
letter,  that  hath  come  from  the  great 
God,  to  tell  you,  and  me,  and  all  the 
human  family,  how  we  may  obtain  ever- 
lasting life,  even  though  up  to  this  mo- 
ment the  arrested  one  may  have  been 
the  chief  of  sinnen.  What  a  happy, 
memorable  day  was  that  for  this  little 
(heathen,  shall  I  say?— No)  missionary, 
and  for  her  home  I 

And  this  again  brings  to  my  recollec- 
tion, dear  youths,  an  incident  well  fitted 
to  incite  you  to  active  exertion  in  the 
service  of  our  Lord  and  Master.  But 
remember  that  I  stated  in  starting  that  I 
am  just  writiog/or  you  young  people,  and 
that  I  feel  as  if  actually  talking  to  yon, 
in  a  free  and  easy  way,  around  the  fire ; 
and  so  you  are  not  to  be  surprised 
though  there  are  lots  of  breaks  in  what 
I  say;  and  perhaps,  indeed,  so  much 
the  better ;  for  it  is  with  hearing  an  ad- 
dress as  with  walking  along  a  road. 
Should  the  road  be  long  and  straight, 
and  should  there  be  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  what  is  plainly  and  directly  before 
your  eyes,  however  beautiful  that  may 
be,  you  may  soon  become  fagged,  and 
cast  many  an  anxious  look  towards  the 
end ;  whereas,  should  some  unexpected 
sight  burst  upon  your  view,  should  some- 
thing very  attractive  cross  your  path 
here  and  there,  you  pause  and  are  di- 
verted, just  to  proceed  again  with  re- 
newed vigour.  Well,  having  had  a  peep 
at  a  spot  in  Africa,  let  us  come  back 
again  to  our  own  beloved  Britain.  I 
have  the  privilege  of  being  acquainted 
with  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  that 


distinguished  band  of  heroes— the  agents 
of  the  London  City  Mission — and  perhaps 
the  one  that  resembles  most  the  late 
Alexander  Faterson,  of  all  I  ever  knew. 
(But  have  yoa  read  Alexander's  Memoir  f 
If  not,  you  cannot  do  it  too  soon.)  The 
missionary's  name  is  Mr.  Walker,  who 
labours  at  Westminster,  and  of  whose 
labours  and  successes  I  may  perhaps 
again  have  the  privilege  of  telling  you. 
One  day,  being  in  his  house,  he  asked  me, 
after  a  little,  tidy,  cheerful  man  went  out, 
whether  I  had  particularly  noticed  him  ? 
—I  said  I  had.  <'WeU,"  replies  Mr. 
Walker,  **a  few  years  ago,  in  visiting 
my  district,— then,  I  believe,  (though 
within  a  very  little  distance  of  our  very 
grand  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  West- 
minster's renowned  Abbey,)  one  of  the 
most  deplorable  on  the  face  of  the  earth — 
in  visiting  my  district,  I,  on  a  Sabbath- 
day,  knocked  at  a  door,  when  a  voice 
from  within,  in  a  rude  enough  manner, 
called  to  '  come  in.'  I  accordingly  en- 
tered, when  I  saw  a  poor,  wretched  being, 
without  anything  like  furniture.  By  oc- 
cupation he  was  a  travelling  grinder  of 
scissors.  I  spoke  to  him  about  the  soul, 
— he  volleyed  forth  his  oaths,  and  signi- 
fied that  he  never  troubled  himself  about 
such  a  matter.  He  seemed  to  know 
nothing  about  Christ  or  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, but  was  steeped  in  sin ;  and,  to  the 
natural  eye,  abandoned  of  God,  and  as  if 
already  begun  to  drink  of  the  cup  of 
eternal  trembling,  the  portion  of  His 
enemies,  of  all  who  die  in  sin.  I  said : 
*  Of  course  you  never  go  to  church  ?' 
<  No,'  was  the  reply, '  not  to  yours ;  but 
come  with  me,  and  I  will  shew  you  my 
worship ;'  and  leading  out  a  big  dog,  he 
soon  found  another,  which  he  engaged  in 
fight.  After  Mr.  Walker  got  him  to  de- 
sist, he  says : '  As  I  have  gone  with  you  to 
see  your  worship,  (it  was  perhaps  Mr. 
Walker's  duty  thus  to  go  with  this 
wretched  man ;  but  it  is  not  for  you  to 
go  needlessly  iii  the  way  of  temptation,) 
you  cannot  object  to  me  engaging  now 
in  mine ;  and  so,  entering  with  him  his 
cabin  again,  Mr.  Walker  immediately 
took  the  Word  of  God,— tbe  sword  of  the 
Spirit,— and  read  a  messsge,  endeavour- 
ing thereby  to  pierce  the  heart;  after 
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which,  wltiHNit  giring  him  time  to  olject, 
he  asked  him  to  get  down  on  his  knees ; 
and  there  the  missionary  called  upon  the 
Qod  of  gods^ihe  hearer  and  the  answerer 
of  prayer^Him  who  converted  Saul  the 
hlaspbemer  into  Paol  the  Apostle.  The 
eflfect  was  prodigious;  the  tinker  trem« 
bled,  earnestly  inquired  what  he  must 
do  to  he  saved,  and  entreated  this  mes- 
senger of  Christ  to  return  soon  again, — 
which  he  did  with  great  delight  again 
and  again,  and  explained  to  him  more  and 
more  the  way  of  life.  Like  Paul,  he  was 
now  up  and  doing,  asking,  day  by  day : 
"Lord,  what  wilt  thou  haye  me  to  do?" 
He  also  joined,  aloog  with  many  former 
outcasts,  an  erening  dass  taught,  both 
on  the  week-day  and  on  the  Sabbath,  by 
Mr.  Walker,  and  learned  to  read  and 
know  of  Christ;  and  so,  like  the  womao 
of  Samaria,  and  Wee  eoery  one  vsho  kae 
Jtmmi  tka  Saviour^  he  earnestly  set  about 
telling  others  of  that  Saviour  whom  he 
had  found;  and  conid  not  help  telling 
them  of  that  peace  of  mind  he  now  en* 


joyed,  but  which  he  eould  not  thoroughly 
explain ;  at  the  same  time  that  his  com- 
panions  saw  in  him  a  most  astounding 
change  thai  they  eoM  wot  mistake, — the 
lion  changed  into  tiie  lamb — the  image 
of  the  devil  changed  into  one  whose 
desire  was,  evidently,  to  be  holy;  and 
when  I  saw  him,  he  had  been  for  aeveral 
years  a  sober,  happy,  respectable  member 
of  society,  and  a  regular,  xealous,  and 
indefatigable  teacher  of  the  Sabbsth 
school,  and,  in  many  respects,  a  useful 
missionary,  or,  as  Paul  says,  '^a  feUow- 
labourer  with  God." 

But  I  fear  1  would  exhaust  your  patienoe 
were  I  writing  to  you  more  at  present. 
You  may  expect  me,  however,  if  this 
appears  to  be  suitable  for  you,  to  speak 
to  you  again,  (God  willing,)  and  tell  you 
partiouUrs  that  have  speci^ly  come 
under  my  observation,  of  Sabbath  sdiook 
and  of  missions  at  home  and  abroad.— I 
am  yours, 

R 


INDIAN  PROGUESS. 
Past  IL 


Last  month  we  gUuoed  briefly  at  the 
flnt  part  of  Kaye*s  excellent  work.  In 
thefirstchapter  of  the  secondpart,  we  find 
a  Ml  and  interesting  account  of  the 
revenue  system  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, or,  in  other  words,  their  mode  of 
taxation.  This,  though  generally  a  diy 
subject  in  a  historical  woric  upon  any 
oeuRtxy,  is  interesting  in  the  case  before 
us,  because  it  had  fonned  a  topic  of  much 
discussion  in  the  Indian  press,  as  wdl  as 
in  our  newspapers  at  home.  It  has  been 
gravely  and  repeatedly  asserted  by  the 
press,  and  in  Pariiament,  that  tlw  Hin- 
du peasant  was  very  much  overtaxed; 
and,  in  many  cases,  especaaliy  in  the 
Madras  Prerfdency,  croelly  oppreased. 
Thegenend  remarks  of  the  author  upon 
this  important  point,  as  well  as  his  par- 
ticular statement  about  the  system  and 
modes  of  taxatien,  are  well  worthy  of 


perasal,  and  we  direct  attentioii  to  then 
in  the  fblloving  extcsot  &-* 

THE  ABVaXUB  BTSTBM  OW  IHDI4. 

**  Taxataon  in  all  oountriea,  at  best.  Is 
bad.  It  is  difficult  to  hit  upon  a  good 
tax — a  tax  that  is  not  open  to  some  very 
grave  objection.  It  may  be  admitted, 
therefore,  that  all  the  taxes  which  feed 
the  treasury  of  the  Angk>- Indian  Empire, 
are  inherently  bad ;  that  aomctiiing  rei^ 
sooabiy  is  to  be  said  against  them ;  that 
solid  arguments  msy  be  adduced  in  de- 
monstration of  the  fact,  that  they  are 
loaded  with  pernicious  results.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  tax  of  general  appUoatien  in 
this  country,  of  which  the  same  may  not 
truthfully  be  said.  But  there  is  this  dif- 
ference between  the  fiscal  histories  of  the 
two  countries,  that  whereas,  in  England, 
we  are  continually  throwing  oat  new 
expedients,  and  fashioning  new  modea  of 
taxation— in  India,  we  go  on  from  geaar* 
ation  to  generation,  without  intvodncfaif 
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any  ralMtBBttBl  ohBoges.  In  England, 
•Tery  no«r  chancellor  of  the  exuhequor 
haa  tome  new  financial  scheme  to  pro- 
pound.  The  taxation  of  the  country  la  the 
battl<»-flcl(l  of  party.  We  are  continually 
being  taxed,  or  uncased  in  one  direction 
or  another.  It  seems  sufficiently  easy 
and  reasonable,  if  one  scheme  of  taxation 
is  not  found  to  answer,  to  tr7  another. 
The  finance  minister  of  the  aay  stakes 
his  reputation  and  his  place  upon  some 
pet  project  of  his  own,  whioh  is  publtdy 
enunciated  in  Parliament,  and,  in  the 
pourse  of  twenty-four  hours,  disseminated 
by  the  press  throughout  all  the  remote 
places  of  the  empire.  If  the  project  be 
unpopttlar,  it  is  abandoned.  The  scheme 
fiiUs  to  the  ground,  and,  perhaps,  the  min- 
ister  fhlla  with  it«  There  is  a  little  ex- 
citement for  a  fow  weeks,  but  the  popu- 
lar indignation  Is  soon  appeased,  and  the 
triumph  i»  not  that  of  the  people  over  the 
Government,  as  the  representatiye  of 
oonslituttonat  authority,  but  orer  Govern* 
ment  as  the  repreeentatlTe  of  a  party* 
Constitutional  authority  ia  not  weakened 
by  these  miscarriages.  A  new  plmlanx 
of  administrators  take  their  places  on  the 
Gotemment  benches,  and  a  new  experi- 
ment is  made.  The  people  of  England 
have  no  horror  of  change*  Indeed,  they 
do  not  think  that  justice  is  done  them  if 
financial  novelties  of  one  kind  or  another 
are  not,  ftom  time  to  time,  presented  to 
the  country.  They  must  have  something 
fbr  iheir  money,  even  though  it  be  a 
change  for  the  worse. 

"  But  nothing  of  this  is  applicable  to 
India.  In  every  single  respect,  the  case 
is  precisely  the  reverse.  The  people  of 
India  will  bear  a  great  deal,  so  long  as 
they  are  used  to  it.  They  are  very  Into- 
lerant  of  change ;  they  do  not  understand 
it  f  they  are  timid  and  suspicious.  Bene- 
volenco  and  wisdom  may  go  hand  and 
hand  in  our  measaref,  but  tne  people  arc 
not  easily  persuaded  that  wliat  we  are 
doing  is  fbr  their  good.  Tliere  is  fbr  them 
ao  pariiament,  and  no  preeSk  They  have 
the  vaguest  possible  idea  of  tlie  intentions 
of  their  rulers.  They  do  not  think,  they 
do  not  inquire,  but,  with  chilcMlke  haste 
and  impetuosity,  resent  the  innovations 
which  are  intended  to  confer  beneflta 
upon  them.  Fiscal  changes  are  espoci* 
ally  dangerous.  We  cannot  experiment- 
alize without  peril  on  such  a  people.  We 
may  relieve  them  of  old  burdens,  and  im- 
pose lighter  ones  upon  them  ;  but  the 
probability  is,  that  the  open  diaaflbetien 
of  the  ignorant  masses  would  compel  us 
to  abandon  our  benevolent  projects  witli 
the  loss  of  dignity,  and  an  injury  to  the 
prestige  of  our  authority  not  easily  to  be 
computed.    The  failure  in  such  a  case  is 


not  the  failure  of  a  party,  or  the  fkilnre 

of  a  man,  but  the  failure  of  the  para- 
mount governing  power  in  ita  abstract 
constitutional  integrity. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  a  right  understand- 
ing of  the  subject  of  Indian  taxation,  that 
these  considerations  should  have  reason- 
able weight.  If  the  Government  could  be 
administered  without  money,  or  if  money 
could  be  raised  without  taxation— one  or 
both  of  which  beatitudes  some  writers 
would  seem  to  consider  attainable —we 
might  leave  the  land  unassessed,  the  salt 
untaxed,  and  cease  to  cultivate  the  poppy. 
But  we  must  assume,  in  this  case,  not 
only  the  necessity  of  taxation,  but  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  such  taxes  as  will 
embrace  in  their  network  the  largest  pos- 
sible area  of  population.  In  such  a  coun- 
try, and  with  such  a  people,  there  is  little 
choice  left  to  the  financier.  Where  the 
millions  live  almost  entirely  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  rice-fields,  with  only  a  rag 
about  their  middle,  and  a  few  braes  pots 
fbr  their  household  goods,  there  is  no 
very  extensive  field  for  the  display  of 
financial  ingenuity.  There  are  fifty  dif- 
ferent ways  in  whioh  the  English  tax- 
gatherer  may  get  at  the  poor  man.  But 
in  India,  the  approaches  to  the  mud-hut 
of  the  labourer  are  few;  and  the  tax- 
gatherer  must  advance  by  them,  or  keep 
away  altogether.  He  has  been  going  for 
a  long  time  along  the  same  beaten  roads. 
The  people  have  learnt  to  look  !br  him 
in  certain  directions;  and  even  if  better 
paths  to  their  domiciles  could  be  fbund, 
they  would  recent  hia  approach  by  them. 
A  tax  on  cultivation  is  not  a  good  thing 
— a  tax  on  salt  is  not  a  good  thing.  But 
the  people  cultivate  the  land,  and  they  eat 
salt ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute for  these  two  things,  and  if  a  aub- 
stitute  were  found,  it  is  probable  the  peo- 
ple would  reject  it." 

The  oaae  is  thas  fhirly  put  and  argued, 
we  think,  by  the  auMmr.  It  weald  be 
well  If  the  press,  and  the  public,  who,  in 
the  mass,  are  so  much  led  by  the  press, 
woold  etttdy  a  little  more  the  true  state 
of  the  matter,  and  the  neoeieitiea  of  the 
case  in  India,  before  they  condemn  the 
system  of  tuxation  en  masH,  It  appeara 
that  the  land-tax  yields  considerably 
aoro  than  the  half  of  the  entire  revenue. 
The  revetrae  itself  has  incieaaed  very 
much  of  late  years ;  partly,  of  oeurse, 
f^om  the  annexation  cf  Lahore,  Scindh, 
&C.,  and  amounts  to  about  twenty-four 
milUoos  and  a-Iulf.  Jrix>Ma  the  f«)llowing 
extract  we  learn  the  three  different  sya- 
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tems  which  prevail  At  present  in  Hindus- 
tan:^ 

SYSTEMS  OF  TAXATION. 

"  The  Zemindarrj  settlement  of  Ben- 
gal is  a  fixed  assessment,  made  with  a 
certain  class  of  landholders,  whom  the 
GoYernment  of  1793  recogaiseed — right- 
ly or  wroogl/— as  the  legitimate  owners 
of  the  soil.  The  amount  ps/ahle  to 
GoYemment  on  each  estate  is  fixed  in 
perpetuity.  The  productiveness  of  the 
land  may  increase  a  hundred  per  cent., 
but  still  the  Zemindar  carries  the  same 
amount  of  revenue  to  the  office  of 
the  collector.  He  may  lease  it  out 
as  he  pleases,  in  large  or  in  small 
holdings ;  may  make  what  amount  of 
money  he  can,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  immediate  cultivators ;  but,  so 
long  as  he  pays  the  fixed  amount  of 
assessment  punctually  to  the  Company, 
he  and  his  descendants  remain,  at  this 
fixed  rate,  continually  in  possession.  The 
chief  seat  of  this  permanent  settlement 
is  the  lower  part  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Bengal  Presidency,  embracing  the 
provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  Orissa,  and 
Benares.  There  are  also  some  tracts  of 
land  settled  in  perpetuity  in  some  parts 
of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies. 

"  The  Roystar  system  recognizes  the 
proprietary  right  of  the  sovereign  to  the 
lordship  of  the  soil,  and  brings  him  into 
immediate  communication  with  the  ac- 
tual cultivator.  No  intermediate  agency 
is  employed.  The  Government  let  the 
land  to  the  cultivator  generally  on  an  an- 
nual lease.  The  amount  of  rent  is  in- 
creased or  diminished  each  year  accord- 
ing to  the  ascertained  value  of  the  hold- 
ing. The  assessor  fixes  the  amount  to 
*  be  paid,  and  the  Ryot  takes  it  or  not  as 
suits  his  convenience. 

''The  third  system,  now  in  force  in  the 
north-western  provinces  of  India,  is  nei- 
ther that  of  a  permanent  settlement  nor 
of  a  fiuctuating  annual  assessment.  It  is 
a  system  of  long  settlements  or  leases — 
settlements  made  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  with  different  descriptions  of  ten- 
ants. The  village  communities  have  been 
recognized  wherever  they  existed  in  a 
perfect  state;  and  each  village,  whether 
the  proprietsjry  right  was  claimed  by  an 
individual  or  by  a  community,  was  made 
the  limit  of  a  separate  settlement 

*'  Such,  described  in  a  few  words,  are 
the  principal  arrangements  entered  into 
with  diflforent  classes  of  native  tenants, 
for  the  supply  of  the  territorial  revenue 
of  India.  The  amount  levied  raries  con- 
siderably ;  but,  on  the  aggregate,  the  as- 
sessment cannot  be  said  to  be  heavy.  In 
the  north-western  provinces,  of  which 


detailed  statistics  have  been  supplifld  by 
Government,  it  is  set  down  at  1  rupee  18 
annas,  or  3s.  6d.  the  acre.  This  arerage 
refers  to  the  land  actually  under  cultiva- 
tion, and,  perhaps,  does  not  difl^  greatly 
from  the  general  average  of  the  whole 
country." 

There  is  one  source  of  income  which  is 
of  a  peculiar  and  exceptional  character^ 
— that  which  arises  from  the  manufae- 
ture  and  sale  of  opium.  It  would  be  well 
for  the  interests  of  humanity,  if  this 
source  of  income — ^but,  alas  t  of  crime  also 
— were  given  up. 

The  revenue  of  India,  though  large 
in  one  sense,  is  but  small,  relatively 
considered, — whether  we  compare  it  with 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  even 
of  many  other  European  states.  It  is 
made  up  from  the  teeming  millions  in 
that  fertile  and  populous  land ;  but  the 
sum  raised  from  each  Indiridual  is  rery 
smalL  It  cannot  be  otherwise  when  we 
consider  the  state  of  India.  Taking  that 
into  account,  however,  it  does  not  appear 
tliat  the  Hindus  are,  upon  the  whole, 
overtaxed.  They  enjoy,  besides,  under 
British  sway,  a  security  and  freedom  from 
wrong  which  they  were  strangers  to 
before. 

Thep'principal  charges  that  swallow  up 
the  revenue,  are  the  military.  Theee 
alone  exceed  ten  millions  a-year.  This, 
too,  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  stores  sent 
out  fW>m  England,  and  charged  to  the 
Home  accounts.  The  charges  besides 
the  military,  are  the  revenue,  the  judicial, 
the  customs,  and  the  marine.  These, 
with  the  Home  charges,  and  with  the  in- 
terest on  debt,  sum  up  the  whole.  It 
appears  that  at  present  there  is  a  surplus 
of  half-a-million,  a  new  feature  in  Indian 
finance.  There  was  a  surplus,  indeed,  of 
above  a  million,  before  the  Afghan  war ; 
but  from  the  time  of  that  unfortunate 
war  till  lately,  the  revenue  was  less  than 
the  expenditure.  We  trust  that  we  may 
not  have  to  spend  much  more  blood  and 
treasure  in  Burmah.  We  conclude  with 
the  following  important  statement  from 
the  work: — 

<*  The  past  history  of  India  is  a  history 
of  revenue  wasted,  and  domestic  improve- 
ment obstructed  by  war.  But  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  be  hopeful  of 
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the  fntare»  Already,  as  I  hare  shewn,  is 
there  a  marked  improTement  in  the 
financial  returns ;  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  helieve  that  the  Company  will 
soon  he  enabled  to  reduce  their  outstand- 
ing obligations.  The  redaction  of  the 
debt  will  release,  year  by  year,  for  pur- 
poses  of  national  improTement,  sums  of 
money  hitherto  disappearing  under  the 
name  of  *  interest,*  without  a  sign.  The 
good  or  bad  goremment  of  India  is 
mainly  a  question  of  money,  and,  there- 
Uaet  a  question  of  war  or  peace." 

THE  CnaiSTIAN  HINDU  WIPK. 

**  In  1851  there  died  B^hala  Soondore 
Tagore,  the  young  wife  of  an  opulent 
natire,  who  lias  sinee  been  admitted  into 
the  Christian  churcb.  She  was  one  of 
the  Lord's  hidden  ones,  who  was  gra- 
ciously taught  by  the  Moly  Spirit,  and 
brought  out  from  darkness  into  light. 
As  Christ  was  precious  to  herself,  she 
spoke  of  Him  to  others,  and  especially 
to  a  young  widow,  Maheebwary,  who 
lived  in  the  same  family.  The  Bengali 
Bible,  and  the  instructions  of  Bahala 
Soondore,  were  not  in  Tain.  But  when 
the  young  disciple  died,  and  her  husband 
was  baptised,  the  relatives  became 
idarmed,  took  away  Maheshwarj's  Bible, 
and  sent  her  to  Benares.  There  she  pro- 
cured another  copy  of  the  Scriptures 
through  a  servant  who  bad  been  em- 
ployed in  a  missionary  family ;  and  there, 
without  any  teaching  from  the  voice  of 
man,  but  simply  by  the  perusal  of  the 
truth  of  God,  especially  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  her  eyes  were  opened,  a  sav- 
ing change,  as  it  is  hoped,  was  wrought 
in  her  soul,  and,  finally,  after  consider- 
able difiiculty,  on  her  return  to  Calcutta, 
she  escaped  from  her  family,  and  was 
publicly  baptized  last  year.  Led  hy  a 
way  that  she  knew  not,  she  was  strength- 
ened to  overcome  the  excessive  timidity 


of  females  of  her  rank  in  this  country, 
to  brave  all  reproaches,  and  boldly  avow 
herself  a*believer  in  Jesus. 

*'  So  runs  the  story,  as  told  briefly  in 
the  pamphlet  from  which  I  quote;  but 
there  is  a  previous  chapter  of  surpassing 
interest.  The  '  young  wife'  was  devot- 
edly loved  by  her  husband ;  and,  unlike 
Hindu  lords  in  general,  be  determined 
to  test  her  intellect  by  giving  her  some 
rudiments  of  learning.  The  primer  was 
soon  finished,  and  another  reading  book 
was  wanted.  The  teacher,  delighted 
with  the  rapid  progress  of  his  pupil, 
tried  her  next  with  a  Bengali  Testament. 
To  him  the  chapters  were  lessons,  and 
nothing  more ;  but  to  her  they  soon  be- 
came deeply  interesUng  for  the  truths 
and  precepts  which  they  taught:  and 
before  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was 
finished,  the  resolve  was  taken,  that  ac- 
cording to  that  divine  model  she  would 
try  to  shape  her  future  life.  In  the  eyes 
of  her  husband,  as  her  character  gained 
strength  and  purity,  she  became  yet 
dearer  than  ever ;  and,  ftt  last,  the  secret 
came  out,  that  in  heart  she  was  a  Christ- 
ian. Then  the  pupil  turned  teacher,  and 
the  young  man  received  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  without  yet  feeling  its  power. 
When  she  told  him  that  the  followers 
of  Christ  should  avow  their  faith,  and 
be  baptized  in  His  name,  he  shrank 
from  any  open  confession,  saying,  that 
God,  who  knew  their  hearts,  would  accept 
and  bless  them.  The  wife  sickened  and 
died;  then,  when  bis  best  friend  was 
gone,  and  affliction  had  done  its  purifying 
work,  to  be  a  disciple  by  halves  would 
satisfy  him  no  longer.  Now,  as  a  bap- 
tised Christian,  he  is  giving  heart,  and 
talents,  and  worldly  inflaence,  to  the  Re- 
deemer's cause,  and  many  may  live  to 
bless  the  departed  saint  whose  example 
led  him  to  the  Cross.*' — Sermons  hy  Rev. 
J.  H,  Oumey. 


THE  MOBfiCONITES; 
OR,  "  Thb  Church  op  Lattbr  Day  Saints." 

Fart  II. 


In  our  last  Number  we  sketched  the 
history  of  this  modem  sect  down  to  the 
death  of  Joseph  Smith.  On  their  subse- 
quent movements  we  will  not  dwell,  as 
the  main  interest  of  their  progress  ter- 
minates with  the  death  of  the  arch-im- 
postor. A  few  sentences,  however,  we 
must  devote  to — 


THB  MORMON  EXODUS   TO  UTAH. 

After  the  solemn  funeral  of  the  pro- 
phet, Sydney  Rigdon  aspired  to  be  chief 
of  the  Mormon  Church.  But  he  was 
ignominiously  excommunicated,  and 
''  handed  over  to  the  bufietiogs  of  Satan;" 
and  Brigham  Young  was  elected  succes* 
sar  to  the  departed  *^  prophet"    As  the 
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latter  Imd  rashly  predicte<S,  that  at  Nau- 
Too  «*  the  saints  **  wen  to  dweU  for  ever, 
tha  bnildiog  of  the  temple  of  Zion  was 
carried  on,  aod  the  city  wai  named  "  Tht 
City  of  Joaeph.**  But  once  more  his 
disciples  indulged  in  threats  against  the 
oeighbouring  states  and  counties ;  pitched 
battlea  were  fought,  Nau^oo  was  be- 
meged  and  taken  bj  storm,  and  in  1846 
its  citizens  commenced  their  pilgrimage 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  un- 
known wilderness  of  New  California,  leav- 
ing their  temple  to  be  gutted  by  Are,  and 
demolished  by  a  fhriona  hnrfieane.  The 
distance  traTolled  was  1200  miiee.  The 
perils  by  the  way  were  great.  The 
bones  of  thousands  still  whiten  the 
prairiee.  Famine^  plague,  and  Indian 
hofltili^,  thinned  their  ranks.  But,  at 
last,  they  arriTed  at  the  ratley  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  in  1847  and  1848— a 
territory  including  the  said  **I>ead  Sea,'* 
the  ''Sea 4^  GaUUe,**  and  the  ''  WesUrn 
Jordan^"  on  the  banka  of  whidi  they 
have  founded  the  *'  New  Jeruealem,**  Ko 
sooner,  however,  had  they  seen  their  first 
crops  waving,  like  a  fair  oasis  in  the 
desert,  than  a  new  calamity  threatened 
the  fettleni  with  death  by  fiunine. 
Myriads  of  wingless  loeusU,  black, 
hideous,  and  mounted  on  *UegB  of  steel- 
wire  and  lock-springy"  descended  from 
the  mountains^  and  marched,  in  desolat- 
ing luielar  to  devour  the  riaing  grain. 
Against  tbia  plague  the  Mormooites 
fought  and  prayed  in  vain,  till  flocks  of 
seargulls  arrived  from  the  western  coast, 
and  gorged  themselves  on  the  invading 
foe.  This  danger  passed,  a  greater 
thteatened  to  disperse  and  overthrow  the 
Mormon  community.  Tliis  was  the  dis 
covery  of  gold  in  California  by  eome  of 
their  own  exploring  banda ;  but,  by  pub* 
lished  appeals,  incessant  preaching,  and 
dire  denunciations  against  the  lust  for 
*' filthy  lucre/'  the  great  mass  of  "the 
saints"  remained  in  Utali,  indosiog 
their  farms,  building  bouses,  and  making 
arrangements  for  gaining  admission  aa  a 
new  state  in  the  American  Union.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  now  occupy  a  tract  of 
country,  locked  In  by  lakes  and  moun- 
ti^ns,  at  the  height  of  upwards  of  4000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    This 


region  Is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
state  of  California ;  on  the  north,  by  the 
territory  of  Oregon  i  and  on  the  east  and 
south  by  the  ridge  of  hills  whieb  sepapate 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  GrMt  Buia 
fhmi  those  flowing  into  the  Coloiado 
River  and  the  Gulf  of  California.  In 
1850,  the  American  Government  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Brigham  Young  the  governor 
of  this  new  atate,  with  a  staff  ef  seven 
subordinate  officers,  of  whom  finir  aae 
members  of  the  Mormon  Church.  As, 
however,  the  Mormonites  in  Utah  ooald 
not  be  reeogniaed  aa  an  ofganlsed  atate 
till  their  populatian  amounted  to  60,000, 
the  most  desperate  ezertiona  have  been 
made  to  '^gather  the  saints  ttoxn  the 
ends  of  the  earth  to  the  Und  of  praroise,** 
This  is  tke  eeeret  tpnug  of  their  HUMioRary 
enUrprie€f  whick  the  goU  of  CaUfomin 
enables  them  to  proseeute,  and  whose 
rapid  success  is  attributed  to  the  lying 
wondersi  and  alluring  bribes  held  out  to 
ensnare  the  WHfr^  clutBtn  in  Cbriatijm 
Umds. 
We  now  prooced  to  examine^ 

II.  Thb  Claims  ov  yub  Moruov  Rb« 

LIQIOir  TO  BK  A  REVELiTION  OV  TBB 

Wilt,  qf  God. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  Mor* 
monism  is,  or  is  not  a  divine  revelation, 
we  muat  candidly  consider,  Ik,  The 
character  of  its  fi>mider  i  ud,  The  origin 
and  hisloiy  of  the «' Mormon  Bifaie  f  &2, 
Its  literary  and  religious  diameleristies; 
and,  4(h,  The  prophecies  and  miracles 
adduced  in  support  of  the  Mormon  doc* 
trines.  In  doing  so  we  pledge  to  our 
readers  our  solemn  word,  that  we  make 
no  statement,  however  apparently  in- 
omdiUe^  without  having  carefully  and 
eonacientiottsly  consulted  well  authenti- 
cated sources  of  information. 

1st,  J%e  character  of  the  Mcrmon  pro^ 
pheL 

This  is  a  point  of  paramount  import- 
ance; for  Joseph  Smith  pretended  to 
converse  with  God  and  angels,  inculcated 
doctrinea  inconsistent  witli  our  Chriathm 
faith,  and  proclaimed  himself  an  inspired 
and  "chosen  servant  of  the  Most  EBgh 
God,  and  equal  with  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  r    Kowy  aa  we  are  commanded  to 
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*•  try  the  spirits  whetlier  they  be  of  God," 
and  ai  Christ  himself  authoriKes  os  to 
test  and  know  them  '*  by  their  fruits,"  it 
is  no  presumption,  but  a  solemn  duty,  to 
inquire,  whether  the  Mormon  prophet 
was  a  man  of  God,  like  Moses,  the  pro- 
phets, and  apostles ;  or  a  crafty  deceiver, 
a  daring  blasphemer,  and  a  sordid,  sens- 
ual, ambitious  profligate. 

In  his  youth,  as  we  hinted  in  our  for- 
mer article.  Smith  gained  a  precarious 
living  by  gross  and  sbamefUl  imposition. 
On  the  testimony  of  his  fbther-in-law  and 
other  parties,  he  pretended  to  possess  a 
magical  stone,  by  means  of  which  he 
coold  discover  gold  and  silver  mines,  and 
hidden  treasure.     Some  were  credulous 
enough  to  belSere  In  his  enchantments ; 
and  while  his  dupes  were  diggmg  for  the 
predons  metal,  he  enticed  them  to  pay 
htm  for  his  share^  and  left  them  to  seek 
the  imaginary  spoil.     This,   however, 
seems  not  to  have  proved  a  lucrative 
trade ;  for,  having  resolved  to  elope  with 
Miss  Hale,  the  daughter  of  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  and  being  destitute  of  fhnds 
with  wluch  to  efl^  his  purpose,  he  per- 
suaded a  Mr.  Stowell  that  he  had  discov- 
ered a  bar  of  gold  in  a  cave,  and  offered 
to  share  it  with  him  for  a  sum  of  money. 
The  trick  succeeded.     Its  author  fled 
with  his  bride  to  Bianchester,  an  Ameri- 
can town,  and  left  his  victim  to  lament 
hi§  cupidity  and  infatuation.    Such  was 
his  infamous  mode  of  life  in  eariy  man- 
hood :  aud  that  this  was  a  matter  of  noto^ 
rlety,  is  proved  by  the  following  declara- 
tion, signed  at  Palmyra,  Dec.  4th,  1833, 
by  fifty -two  influential  citizens:— "  TFe, 
the  undersigned^  having  knoum  the  Smith 
family  far  many  gears^  have  no  hesitatitm  in 
saying  that  they  are  destitute  of  moral  char^ 
acter*     Joseph  Smith,  the  prophet,  tpos,  m 
particular,  entirelg  destitute  of  moral  char- 
acter,   isnd   addicted  to    tficnms    habits" 
Nor  did  this  wretched  man  discontinue 
his  fbadulent  practices  after  he  claimed 
a  miaaion  from  God  as  the  prophet  of  the 
latter  days.    JRemoving  from  his  native 
place,  be  commenced  a  system  of  whole- 
sale swindling,  by  establishing  a  bank  at 
Kiriland,  in  Ohio.    For  obvious  reasons, 
bowewer,  a  charter  having  been  refused 
by  the  €h)Teniment,  some  individuals  who 


had  accepted  Smith's  bank-notes,  became 
anxious  to  learn  what  amount  of  predoua 
metal  "  the  company  "  possessed.  In  an- 
ticipation of  this  demand,  Smith  filled  a 
box  with  1000  dollars,  and  two  hundred 
similar  boxes  with  heavy  rubbi^.  Each 
of  these  was  marked  in  f\ront,  «<  1000  dol- 
lars;**  and  when  the  pretended  prophet 
coolly  opened  the  single  box  which  was 
filled  with  silver  coin,  his  creditors  f^lt 
ashamed  to  prosecute  their  inquiry,  and 
retired,  imagining  that  the  bank  was  sol- 
vent. This  base  deception  was  carried 
on  till  the  public  were  robbed  to  the 
amount  of  100,000  dollars.  But,  at  Uut, 
the  bubble  burst,  and  the  fhiud  exploded. 
The  '< prophet"  was  condemned  as  a 
fraudulent  bankrupt  in  open  court ;  but 
he  fled  with  his  booty,  pursued  by  the  offi- 
cers of  justice  till  he  crossed  the  boundaiy 
of  the  states  and  joined  his  disciples  in 
Missouri! 

These  facts  may  render  it  unnecessary 
here  to  expose  Smith's  deliberate  lies  and 
impious  blasphemy,  in  pretending  to  re- 
ceive revelations  firom  Heaven  command- 
ing the  people  to  provide  him  with  a 
house,  food,  clothing,  and  their  wives  and 
daughters  as  his  concubines  I  Indeed,  on 
such  "revelations"  we  could  not  dwell 
without  polluting  these  pages ;  for  they 
bear  on  their  fhmt  the  stemp  of  iMensc 
s^fiOness,  gross  senmialiig^  and  atrocious 
tsiekedness ;  so  that,  were  the  founder  of 
the  Mormonites  Med  by  his  so-called 
"rerelatlone"  alone,  they  would  convict 
him  (to  quote  the  words  of  his  rererend 
fother-in-law)  as  the  author  of  ftibrica- 
tions  ''got  np  for  speculation,  that  he 
might  live  on  the  spoil  of  those  who  swal- 
lowed the  deception."  Suffice  it  that  we 
notice  another  feature  of  his  character,—- 
insaUMe  amUtioii,  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  an  affidavit,  sworn  to  by  Thomas 
March,  a  Mormonlte,  and  coaflrmed  on 
oath  by  Orson  Hyde,  an  ex-apostle  of  the 
Mcmnon  Church:—"  Th^  plan  of  Joseph 
Smi^  is  to  take  the  state  ef  Missouri,  the 
United  States,  and  uUimatdg  the  whole 
world.  I  have  heard  hvn  sag  ^at  he  would 
y*  tread  down  his  enemks,  and  that  he 
would  make  it  one  gore  of  blood  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantie  Ocean : 
for,  as  Mohammed's  motto  in  treating  for 
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peace  wtu :  *  Thk  Algobak,  or  thb 
SWOHD !'  so  it  wcfuld  be  eventually  with  us : 
'  JosBPH  Smith,  oh  the  bword  V  * 

We  dose  this  sketch  of  the  American 
impostor  with  two  testimonials  of  his  fla- 
gitious character.  The  first  is  extracted 
from  a  letter  addressed  to  himself  by  Pro- 
fessor Turner  of  Illinois:— '^/Aavtf  cAa- 
ritahly  sought  to  find  some  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  you  and  your  comrades  were  only  a 
new  species  of  religious  maniacs;  but  I  have 
sought  in  vain.  After  a  thorough  examin- 
ation of  your  career,  a  man  might  as  well 
attempt  to  believe  your  religion,  as  to  regard 
yourself  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  (/«• 
liberate,  cold-blooded,  persevering  deceiver  T 
His  moral  deformity  is  thus  portrayed  in 
the  Christian  Instructor,  a  highly  respect- 
able American  periodical :— ."  If  we  can 
credit  his  oivn  words,  and  the  testimony  of 
eye-witnesses,  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  the 
vicegerent  of  God  and  a  tavern-keeper — a 
prophet  of  Jehovah  and  a  base  libertine — a 
minister  of  the  religion  of  peace  and  a  lieu- 
tenant-general^a  ruler  of  tens  of  thousands 
and  a  drunkard,  a  profane  swearer,  and  a 
slave  to  dU  his  own  base  and  unbridled  pas- 
sions IT 

2d,  The  real  origin  and  history  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon* 

The  first  idea  of  the  "Golden  Bible" 
occurred  to  Smith  after  he  heard  that 
such  a  book  had  been  found  in  Canada. 
According  to  the  evidence  of  Peter  Inger- 
sol,  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  giyen  on 
solemn  oath,  Smith  had  found  some 
strange  white  sand,  and  took  k  home, 
wrapped  up  in  his  frock.  On  his  friends 
inquiring  what  his  frock  contained,  he 
answered  hi  jest  \'' It  is  the  Golden  Bible ; 
but  no  man  can  see  it  with  the  naked  eye 
and  live  I  ^  To  his  own  surprise,  they 
Buperstitiously  believed  him;  and  he 
afterwards  said  to  his  friend  already  re- 
ferred to :  "  /  have  got  the  cursed  fools 
fixed,  and  I  'U  carry  out  the  fun  /"  Here, 
then,  we  have  the  germ  of  the  Mormon 
imposture.  Like  the  spider  hungering 
for  the  blood  of  his  victims,  this  cunning 
and  unprincipled  youth  set  his  brain  to 
work,  and  wove  a  web  of  ingenious  false- 
hood, light  as  gossamer  to  an  intelligent 
Christian,  but  strong  as  chains  of  steel  to 
the  ignorant  and  carnal-minded  sinner. 


In  other  words,  for  the  sake  of  money 
and  sensual  gratification,  this  common 
swindler  speculated  on  the  credulity  and 
depravity  of  his  fellow-men,  and  inrented 
the  story  of  the  golden  plates,  covered 
with  Egyptian  characters,  and  interpre- 
ted by  means  of  the  gigantic  crystal 
stones,  "  the  XJrim  and  Thummim  1** 

Here  we  need  not  dwell  on  the  fact, 
that  God  of  old  revealed  His  will  to  pro- 
phets and  apostles,  not  by  means  of 
parchment,  golden  plates,  or  any  engrav- 
ings on  material  tablets,  but  by  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  we 
must  observe,  that  the  <*Urim  and 
Thummim"  were  not  spectacles,  nor  in- 
struments used  in  the  interpretation  of 
written  language,  but  mysterious  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  dress  of  the  Hebrew 
high  priests.  Be  it  also  remembered, 
that  the  Mormon  "  prophet"  was  totally 
ignorant  of  the  Egyptian  language  and 
characters ;  for  when  the  Rev.  Henry 
Caswell  shewed  him  a  Greek  psalter,  he 
pronounced  it  ''a  dictionary  of  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics ! ! "  "  But,"  asked  Professor 
Caswell,  "does  it  not  look  like  Greek r 
"  No,"  answered  Smith,  who  claimed  the 
miraculous  "  gift  of  tongues ;"  *<  it  ain*t 
Greek  at  all,  except  perhaps  a  few  words. 
What  ainU  Greek  is  Eotptiah;  and 
what  cUnU  EorFTiAN  is  Greek  I"  In 
fact,  the  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to 
be,  that  the  golden  plates  never  had 
existence ;  for  no  man,  Mormonite  or 
Christian,  ever  eojoyed  the  privilege  of 
seeing  them  I  True,  Smith  declared  in 
"the  Book  of  Mormon,"  that  he  was 
permitted  to  shew  them  to  three  indivi- 
duals. But  these  very  men  at  first  con- 
fessed "  that  they  saw  them  with  the  eye 
of  faith  alone,  while  the  plates  were  con- 
cealed from  bodily  vision."  True,  more- 
over, a  copy  of  some  of  the  golden  plates 
was  brought  by  Martin  Harris  to  Profes- 
sor Anthon ;  but  that  learned  scholar 
declares,  that  the  whole  afiair  was  a  scan- 
dalous hoax,  and  that  the  engravings 
were  a  wretched  forgery,  borrowed  from 
the  Roman,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  alpha- 
bete,  and  Humboldt's  Mexican  Calen' 
darr 

Though  the  prophet's  witnesses  at  first 
acknowledged  that  they  had  never  teen 
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the  plates  with  the  hodilj  eye,  they  sub-  ,  educated  man  like  Joseph  Smith  could 
sequently  pablished  a  declaration,  io  compose  such  a  work  as  the  Book  of 
which  thejr.suted :  "  TkaUan  angel  from  \  Aformm  9  Our  answer  is,  that  be  was 
heaven  brought  the  plates  tmto  them ;  and  notita  authoi^-lhat  in  this  respect,  as  in 
that  these  plates  were  shewn  unto  them  by  other  matters,  he  was  convicted  of  theft 
the  power  of  God,  and  not  of  man:*  There-  |  and  falsehood  ;  and  that  this  new  charge 


fore  the  character  and  credlbili^  of  these 
three  witnesses  become  a  question  of  vital 


is  established  by  a  chain  of  evidence  as 
clear,  unbroken,  and  condemnatory,  as 


importance.     Their  names   are   Oliver   ever  was  heard  in  a  court  of  justice.    In 


Cowdery,  David  Whitmer,  and  Martin 
Harris.    First  of  all,  as  to  Oliver  Cow- 
dery.   Joseph  Smith  himself  published 
the  following  *' revelation"  against  him 
in  A.D.  1831:     ''''Hearken  unto  me,  scUth 
the  Lord  your  God;  it  is  not  wisdom  in 
me  that  Oliver  Cowdery  bb  KMrausTSD 
WITH   TBI  MOM  IKS  which  he   shall  carry 
into  the  land  of  Zion^  unless  one  go  with 
him  who  shall  be  true  and  faithful,^  Again, 
as  to  David  Whitmer.    In  a  paper  drawn 
up  by  Sidney  Rigdon,  and   signed  by 
eighty-four  Mormonites,  it  is  stated  that 
the  said  D.  Whitmer  and  O.  Cowdery, 
were  members  of  '*  a  gang  of  counterfeit- 
erSf  thievesj  liars,  and  blachlegs  of  the  deepest 
'  c/ee,**  combining  to  **  cheat  and  defraud  the 
saints  of  their  property,*'    Once  more,  as 
to  Martin  Harris.    He  had  sold  his  farm 
to  enable  Smith  to  publish  the  Booh  of 
Mormon ;  but  his  wife  bore  witness,  that 
when  she  strove   to  convince  him   of 
Smith's  imposition,  he  doggedly  replied : 
*' What  if  it  is  a  lief    If  you  let  us  alone, 
I  wilt  mahe  money  by  it  I**    But  not  only 
was  this  witness  a  Mormonite  for  filthy 
lucre's  sake,~Frofessor  Turner  testifies 
that  he  wss  **  a  domestic  tyrant,  fre- 
quently beating  and  kicking  his  patient 
wife ;"  and  when  he  seceded  from  the 
Mormon  Church,  denouncing  Smith  as 
**a  perfect  wretch,"  his  master  repaid 
the  compliment  by  describing  him  in  one 
of  his  journals  as  *'  a  negro  with  a  white 
sldn,  so  far  beneath  contempt,  that  a  notice 
of  him  would  be  too  great  a  sacrifice  for  a 
genHeman  to  mahe  !**    Such  were  the  men 
who  declared  that  they  had  seen  and 
handled  the  golden  plates.    They  were 
leading   office-bearers   in   the   Mormon 
Church ;  yet,  on  tlie  testimony  of  their 
own  friends  and  fellow-impostors,  they 
were  arrant  knaves,  and  utterly  unworthy 
of  belief. 
But,  still  it  may  be  asked,  how  an  un-  { 


1812,  tliere  lived  in  the  town  of  New 
Salem,  the  Rev.  Solomon  Spaulding,  who, 
in  consequence  of  illness,  had  resigned  his 
pastoral  charge.    To  occupy  his  leisure 
hours,  he  spent  three  years  in  writing  a 
historical  romance,  or  rather  a  religious 
tale,  representing  the  Red  American  In- 
dians as  the  lost  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel. 
Its  style  was  a  studied  imitation  of  that  of 
the  Old  Testament  histories.    Its  prin- 
cipal heroes  were  Mobmon,  and  his  son 
Moroni.     As  its  author  pretended  that 
he  had  dug  it  up  from  an  Indian  mound, 
its  title  was  ''77m  Manuscript  Found;**  and 
Mr.  Spaulding's  wife,  his  brother  John, 
and  many  of  his  friends  and  neighbours, 
heard  it  read  from  time  to  time.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spaulding  and 
his  family  removed  to  Pittsburg,  where  he 
lent  the  manuscript  tale  to  Mr.  Paterson, 
the  editor  of  a  newspaper ;  and  thus  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Sidney  Rigdon,  who 
was  a  Baptist  preacher,  and  a  compositor 
in    Mr.    Paterson's  printing-office;  and 
who  afterwards  became  the  chief  accom- 
plice of  Joseph    Smith  in  founding  the 
Mormon  Church.    As  the  author  refused 
to  publish  the  work,  yet  left  it  in  Mr. 
Paterson's  hands  for  a  considerable  time, 
S.  Rigdon  copied  the  M.S. ;  and  after  Mr. 
Spaulding's  death  in  1816,  he  lent  it  to 
Joseph  Smith,  who  made  it  the  ground- 
work of  the  celebrated  "Book  of  Mor- 
Moa."     This    was   yery   providentially 
proved ;  for  after  the  "  Booh  of  Mormon*' 
was  published,  cupious  extracts  from  it 
were  read  by  a  female  Mormon  prescber 
in  a  public  meeting  held  at  New  Salem, 
—the  very  town  where  **  The  Manuscript 
Found"  was  written  !    At  that  meeting, 
Mr.  John  Spaulding,  and  certain  of  his 
friends  were  present ;  and  the  former  at 
once  recognized   the   extracts   read  as 
stolen  from  his  departed  brother's  work  I 
Amazed  at  the  strange  discovei;y,  and 
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bunting  into  tears  of  grief  and  indigna- 
tion, he  rose  and  expressed  his  bitter  sor- 
row at  the  writings  of  his  brother  being 
used  for  a  purpose  so  Tile  and  blasphem- 
ous. These  withering  facts  he  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  his  solemn  oath ; 
and  thus,  in  the  words  of  its  author's 


widow,  ''  A  hutoriixd  romance^"  with  alter- 
ations and  additions,  has  been  converted 
into  "  a  new  Bible,  and  palmed  off  on  a 
sect  of  poor  deluded  fan  atica  as  a  divme 
revelation  /** 

W.  L.  W. 
(To  be  eonduded  in  owt  n«ae(  Sitmber.) 


POEMS  OF  THOMAS  AIRD. 


CowpEK,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  John 
Newton,  has  the  following  remark  on 
the  English  poets  whose  lires  are  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Johnson:  <*In  all  the 
number,  I  observe  only  one  who  seems  to 
hare  had  the  slightest  tincture  of  reli- 
gion, and  he  was  hardly  in  his  senses." 
His  name  was  Collins.  We  fear  our 
great  moral  poet  has  here  been  rather 
harsh  in  judging.  But  while  we  dare 
not  affirm,  with  him,  that  the  mass  of 
these  authors  were,  as  men,  irreligious  in 
their  walk  and  conversation^transfer- 
ring  the  stricture  from  their  lives  to 
their  works — we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  as  poetSy  they  were  eminently 
non-religious.  With  few  exceptions,  they 
totally  ignored  the  solemn  ideas  and 
associations  of  Christianity.  Their  poetry 
was  a  thing  of  this  world.  No  breath 
from  heaven,  no  gleam  from  the  In- 
visible, played  upon  its  features.  While 
the  sister  arts— painting  and  music- 
gained  their  proudest  triumphs  by  alliance 
with  Him  who  is  not  of  this  world,  poetry 
rejected  Him,  and  would  have  no  king 
but  Csesar.  By  restricting  her  view  to 
the  present  life,  she  lost  the  key  which 
unlocks  its  mysteries — lost  the  light 
which  illumes  \\a  mazes,  and  the  balm 
which  sheds  healing  into  its  wounds ;  so 
that  for  all  they  have  left  behind  them 
in  their  works,  to  guide  our  way  of  life, 
or  to  gladden  its  close,  the  vast  majority 
of  our  verse-makers  might  as  well  have 
lived  in  some  fanciful  side-world  of  their 
own — in  some  dream-region  of  Utopia, 
where  man  had  never  fallen,  or  Heaven 
descended  for  his  redemption. 

We  have  altered  many  things  since 
Cowper  wrote,  as  above,  to  John  Newton. 
The  spirit  of  change  has  not  spared  our 
poetry.    It  is  no  longer  "  of  the  earth, 


earthy."  The  productions  of  Byron, 
indeed,  of  Moore,  Hunt,  and  Keats,  were 
essentially  pagan — celebrations  of  the 
praises  of  this  world— which  might  have 
been  chaunted  as  well  on  the  other  side 
of  the  eighteen  Christian  centuries.  The 
rest  of  our  later  poets  have  become  reli- 
gious after  a  sort  They  have  abandoned 
their  old  poetic  footing  on  the  earth ;  but 
only  to  lose  themselves  among  the  shift- 
ing scenery  of  cloudland.  Their  teach- 
ings sound  strangely  in  the  ear  of  Christ- 
endom. Their  lessons  are  not  the  old 
familiar  lessons  which  weary  throbbing 
hearts  for  centuries  have  listened  to,  and  * 
hear  at  peace.  Instead  of  the  Father 
which  the  Bible  tells  of,  they  speak  of  a 
Presence  interfused  through  all  things. 
They  point  the  bewildered  mind  to  the 
ministrations  of  Nature;  and  we  hear 
nothing,  in  our  sorrow  and  darkness,  of 
the  consolations  of  Calvary — of  the  guid- 
ing light  and  guardian  love  of  the  Com- 
forter. We  need  not  instance  Shelley — 
the  Coryphaeus  of  the  school — whose 
life-long  labours  were  an  insane  protest 
against  the  idea  of  a  personal  God ;  ao 
that  a  revelation  of  His  will  was  not  to 
be  for  a  moment  thought  oL  But  even 
in  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  though 
utterly  different,  in  many  respects,  from 
the  last-mentioned,  we  have  little  satis- 
factory Christian  poetry.  Both  betray  a 
want  of  childlike  trust  in  the  comforts 
and  supports  of  Revelation — a  perpetual 
avoidance  of  the  historical  facta  of  our 
religion  in  favour  of  some  ideal  scheme 
elaborated  out  of  their  own  conception?, 
as  if  they  would  have  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel  taken  up  and  absorbed  in  some 
more  ultimate  and  universal  system — 
into  a  worship  of  nature — a  religion  of 
tlie  woods. 
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S.  T.  Coleridge  is  the  man  of  modeni 
timet  to  whom  we  are  most  indebted  for 
advocating,  in  his  twofold  capacity  as 
poet  and  philosopher,  the  central  truths 
of  our  religion.  By  the  sin  and  suffering 
of  his  life,  he  was  led  to  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  the  healing  powers  of  Christ- 
ianity than  his  poetic  associate  Words- 
worth ever  attained.  It  was  through 
abysses  of  shame  and  humiliation  that 
this  man  struggled  into  clearness.  The 
pale  hand  of  sorrow  led  him,  by  rough 
paths,  and  through  shadowy  places,  into 
light  and  peace.  All  this  painful  ex- 
perience he  has  left  to  us  as  a  golden 
heritage.  Nowhere  else,  out  of  the 
agonies  of  confession  which  we  hang  over 
in  David  and  Paul,  is  there  such  a 
mournful  light  cast  on  the  enormous  evil 
of  sin,  and  its  unutterable  consequences 
of  misery,  as  we  hare  in  the  writings 
of  this  awfully-tried  and  awfully-gifted 
spirit.  What  is  the  Rhyme  of  the  Andmt 
Mariner^  but  an  impassioned  history  of 
redemption  ?  It  sings  of  man's  fall,  the 
need  of  an  atonement,  and  the  bless- 
edness of  the  pardoned  and  reconciled 
soul. 

As  Coleridge  shewed  that  Christianity 
was  in  complete  accordance  with  all  we 
know  of  truth,  ^nd  thus  initiated  a  recon- 
dilation  between  it  and  the  philosophic 
intellect,  there  was  needed  another  to 
perform  the  same  olHce  for  the  general 
mass,  by  making  religion  touch,  in  turn, 
the  thousand  strings  of  the  heart.  He 
has  left  us,  his  work  being  done — the 
voice  that  charmed  myriads  is  still— the 
heart  that  was  an  overflowing  fountain 
of  tenderness,  is  cold  in  death.  We  have 
taken  our  last  look  of  the  great  Soots- 
man  with  the  meteor  pen  I  But  while  our 
tongue  endures.  Professor  Wilson  will  be 
remembered,  not  merely  for  the  variety 
and  prodigal  abundance  of  his  mental 
wealth,  but  also  that  in  an  age  of  cold- 
hearted  indifference,  he  infused  a  warm- 
glowing  Christian  element  into  his  poems, 
tales,  and  marvellous  prose-papers,— now 
annihilating  the  scoffer  with  withering 
rebuke,  adtcl  now  bringing  forward,  with 
a  meek  apostolic  grace  that  reminds  you 
of  Herbert^  what  he  himself  has  beauti- 
fully called 


"  The  eomfort  of  a  Ikith  that  cannot  die. 
That  to  the  young  rappltee  a  guiding  light 
Steadier  than  Reason**,  and  far  brighter  too, 
And  to  the  aged  sanctiflee  the  graae 
That  grows  upon  the  grave." 

It  will  remain  his  best  epitaph— that  he 
did  more  than  any  other  to  Christianize 
popular  literature. 

Worthy  of  a  place  near  these   two 
heralds  of  a  better  age  of  thought  and 
song,  is  Thomas  Aird — a  poet  of  a  rare 
and  consecrated  genius.     We  mark  in 
all  his  writings  the  presence  of  a  saintly 
purity  of  soul,  with  the  strong  and  burn- 
ing devotion  of  a  primitive  confessor. 
The  gifts  with  which  his  nature  has  been 
so  richly  dowered,  he  has  not  abused  and 
misapplied  to  wanton  or  wayward  pur- 
poses; they  have  been  faithfully  employed 
as  a  sacred  and  awiiil  trust,  and  the 
results  laid  reverently  on  the  altar.    His 
genius  may  be  characterized,  in  one  word, 
as  intensely  biblical— more  so  than  that 
of  any  other  in  modem  times.    As  Keats 
threw  himself  back,  in  imagination,  into 
the  ancient  fable-world  of  Greece,  and 
Scott  into  the  glimmering  twilight  of  our 
own  antiquity,  so  has  Thomas  Aird  done 
into  the  old  Hebrew  periods.    His  soul 
has  loathed  the  common  fare  of  his  liter- 
ary fellows,  and  has  nourished  itself  on 
the  manna  that  fell  down  from  heaven. 
The  Book  of  God  has  flashed  upon  his 
inward  eye,  as  it  were,  a  new  heaven  and 
anew  earth,  peopled  with  supernatural 
transactions   and    stupendous   imagery. 
From  rapt  and  fervid  communion  with 
these  high  revelations,  their  very  colour 
and  substance  have  been  transfused  into 
his  imagination;  so  that  he  feels   and 
speaks,  in  these  days  of  ours,  as  a  contem- 
porary of  patriarchs  and  prophets.    In- 
deed, were  you  ignorant  of  his  history, 
you  might  well  believe  that  his  youth 
grew  among  the  hills  of  Judah,  and  that 
his  studies  were  prosecuted  in  the  schools 
of  the  prophets.    He  treads  the  plains  of 
Palestine  like  a  native.    Its  wonder-laden 
air  is  around  him.    Before  him  stretches 
its  solemn  scenery,  every  step  consecrated 
by  the  memory  of  a  miracle.    The  mur- 
mur of  the  Jordan  is  in  his  ear,  making 
glad  his  heart.   He  stands  beneath  Sinai's 
thunder-hill  of  fear,— which  still,  to  his 
burdened  eye,  is  shrouded  with  the  black- 
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ne80  and  tempest ;  or,  bending  hit  steps 
northward*,  his  kindled  soul  bursts  forth 
into  the  rapturous  strain  :— 

**  What  hUl  is  like  to  Tabor  hiU  in  beuitj  and 
in  fame? 
There  in  the  aad  dajs  of  His  flesh  o^er  Christ 
a  A  lory  came  ; 
t   And  light  overflowed  Him  like  a  sea,  and  raised 
His  shining  brow ; 
And  the  Voice  went  forth  that  bade  all  worlds 
to  God's  Beloved  bow.** 

When  we  think  of  the  essential  charao- 
ters  of  these  poems—steeped  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  Bible — instinct  with  its 
eyerlasting  truths,  and  brightened  all 
over  with  its  holy  associations,  it  is  with 
a  strange  perplezitj  of  thought,  and  a 
feeling  of  unutterable  humiliation  that 
we  torn  to  the  neglect  with  which  they 
hare  been  received.  An  excuse  may  be 
found  for  all  such  as  consider  poetry  a 
mere  luxurious  amusement  of  a  sum- 
mer's noon,  who  repair  to  it  only  to 
please  and  pamper  a  sickly  sentiment- 
ality, that  they  should  turn  aside  from 
the  high-toned  and  healthy  productions 
before  us.  What  they  want  is  not  there 
to  be  found.  But  why  is  this  true  and 
pure  poet  defrauded  of  his  fame? — why 
are  his  works  unread  by  the  religious 
public  of  Scotland  ?  The  time  has  surely 
gone  by  when  poetry  was  reckoned  vain, 
trifling,  or  something  worse.  For  was 
not  the  Course  of  Time  eagerly  welcomed ; 
and  is  it  not  still  the  fashion  to  purchase 
and  praise  it?  Has  not  Robert  Mont- 
gomery seen  his  Terses  through  a  score 
of  editions;  and  all  the  while  the  poems 
of  our  author  have  not  passed  through 
their  first  solitary  issue  ?  and  yet  we  are 
free  to  confess,  they  are  as  superior  to  the 
abore-mentioned  popular  books  of  pious 
▼erse  as  the  flickering  marsh-light  is 
surpassed  by  the  lustre  of  the  eternal 
•tars.  We  hope  that  the  readers  of  this 
Magaxint  will  hasten  to  wipe  away  the 
disgrace.  Aird's  most  popular  production 
is  the  *'  Devirs  Dream,"  an  achievement 
Bufllcient  of  itself  to  have  conferred 
poetic  immortality  on  its  author ;  and  it 
will  do  so.  It  will  keep  his  name  in  the 
mouths  of  men  when  the  noisy  popu- 
larities of  the  day  hare  sunk  into 
obliyion.     It  stands  alone,  in  modem 


j  literature,  a  wonderful  piece  of  weird 
supernatural  imagination.  Onwards,  with 
unflagging  wing,  and  yisionaiy  eye,  nn- 
blenched,  the  roused  soul  of  the  poet 

'*  Bails  with  supreme  dominion** 

I  through  the  terrors  and  the  faded  glories 
of  the  prison-realm  of  the  fallen  im- 
I  mortals.    For  any  such  sustained  and 
condensed  power,  we  must  betake  onr^ 
seWes  to  the  greatest  poets  of  the  world. 
£?en  Dante  has  nothing  superior  to  this 
youthful  obtburst  of  AIrd,  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  fearful  woe  of  the  outer  dark- 
ness.   It  has  the  same  graphic  famili- 
arity in  the  details  which  gives  such  an 
added  horror  of  reality  to  the  lurid  pic- 
ture of  the  Italian— -the  same  touches  of 
softest   pity,  and   brief  glimpses  of  a 
fascinating  loreliness,  which  deepen,  by 
contrast,    the  surrounding  misery   and 
gloom.    The  ethical  object  of  the  poel 
is  in  erery  way  worthy  of  the  perfection 
of  the  poetic  execution.    It  is  the  Scrip- 
tural idea,  that    the   e?il  will  always 
choose  evil  as  its  portion,  notwithstand- 
ing every  heavenly  inducement,  even  as 
the  good  will  hold  on  by  good,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  banded  influences  of  eanh 
and  hell.    Of  the  latter  we  have  a  famil- 
iar example  on  the  temptation-scene  in 
the  wilderness.    That  before  us,  aa  de- 
picted by  our  poet,  is  its  dark  counter- 
part.   The  dreamer  rejects  the  heavenly 
voice   that  would   lead   him  away  isir 
from  ^  the  torrid  heat  "to  the  peace  and 
blessedness  of  the  bills  of  God.    The  new 
rebellion  is  followed  by  the  new  venge- 
ance.   He  is  hurried  down  the  steeps  of 
doom,  amidst  the  hideous  derision  of  his 
desolate  realm.    We  make  no  extracts 
from  this  marvellous  creation.  More  tlian 
any  other  poem  would  it  suffer  from 
such  treatment;  for  through  its  every 
stanza  there  runs  a  pervading  unity  of 
life,  binding  them  each  to  each,  and  all 
together,  and  thus  building  up  one  glo- 
rious consummate  whole.     We  ask  our 
readers  to  peruse  it,  and  then  say  where 
there  is  a  grander  sacred  poem  to  be 
found  since  the  harp  of  Solomon  ceased 
to  vibrate  to  the  heart  of  the  Spirit. 

We  purposed  to  have  given  here  an 
outline^  enriched  with  extracts,  of  an- 
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Other  of  Aird's  more  sostaioed  efforto, 
and  one  that  is,  on  many  accountf,  our 
special  favourite ;  but  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  do  it  anything  like  justice. 
We  leave  it  over  for  another  opportun- 
ity. We  close  these  remark?,  in  the 
meantime,  with  one  of  his  shorter  effu- 
sioos.  It  is  a  wail  uf  pathetic  tender- 
ness, with  here  and  there  those  mystic 
religious  touches,  like  sudden  gleams 
from  behind  the  veil  which  we  never 
seem  to  meet  with  anywhere  else  as  we  do 
in  the  utterances  of  this  dedicated  spirit. 
Tliens  is  no  one  placed  in  the  circum- 
itiQces  which  the  verses  record,  but  will 
read  them  with  full  eye§  and  a  swelling 
heart. 

MT  MOTHBR*S  ORAVE. 

Oht  riM.  Aod  tit  in  soft  attire  t 
Wait  but  to  know  nijr  Boal*a  d«8ire  I 
I  *d  call  tbee  back  to  earthly  dajs. 
To  ch«er  tb«e  in  a  th<ittsand  wajrs  I 
Ask  Imt  this  heart  for  monument, 
And  mine  aliaU  be  a  large  content ! 

A  crown  of  brightest  stars  to  thee ! 
How  did  thj  spirit  wait  for  me. 
And  nurse  thj  waning  light  in  f«it1i 
Tliat  I  would  stand  'twixt  thee  and  death  I 
Then  tarry  on  thy  bowing  shore, 
TiU  I  have  asiced  thy  sorrows  o*er. 


I  came  not,  and  I  cry  to  save 
Thy  Afe  from  the  forgetful  grare 
One  di^,  that  I  may  well  declare 
How  I  have  thought  of  all  thy  care. 
And  lore  tbee  more  than  I  hare  done. 
And  make  thy  days  with  ghulness  run. 

I  *d  tell  thee  where  my  youth  has  been, 
or  perils  past,  of  glories  seen  ; 
1  *d  tell  tbee  sll  my  youth  has  done, 
Asid  ask  of  things  to  choose  and  shun. 
And  smile  at  all  thy  needless  fears. 
And  bow  before  thy  solemn  tears. 

Come,  walk  with  me,  and  see  fair  earth, 
And  men*s  gUul  ways ;  and  Join  their  mirth ! 
Ah.  me !  U  this  a  bitter  Jest  ? 
What  right  have  I  to  break  thy  rest  ? 
WeU  hast  thou  done  thy  worldly  task, 
Nothing  hast  thon  of  me  to  ask. 

Men  wonder  till  I  pass  away, 
Th«y  tUnk  not  bat  of  useless  chiy : 
AIM  I  fur  age,  that  this  should  be  I 
not  I  have  other  thoughts  of  thee  % 
Aisd  I  wonld  wade  tl^  dusty  gture 
To  Uss  the  head  1  cannot  save. 


Oh !  for  life*s  power,  thai  I  might  see 
Thy  visage  swelling  to  be  free ! 
Come  near,  oh !  burst  that  earthy  cloud, 
And  meet  me,— meet  me  lowly  bowed  I 
Alas !  in  corded  stiffness  pent. 
Darkly  I  guess  thy  lineament. 

I  might  have  lived,  and  tliou  on  earth. 
And  been  to  thee  like  stranger's  birth. 
Mother !  but  now  that  thou  art  gone 
I  feel  as  in  the  world  .alone  t 
The  wind  that  lifts  the  streaming  tree. 
The  skies  seem  cold  and  strange  to  me. 

I  feel  a  hand  untwist  the  chain 

Of  aU  thy  love,  with  shivering  pain. 

From  round  my  heart :  this  bosom's  bare, 

And  less  than  wonted  life  is  there. 

Ayel  well,  indeed,  it  may  be  so  I 

And  well  for  thee  my  tears  may  flow  I 

Because  that  I  of  thee  was  part. 
Made  of  the  blood.drops  ol  thy  heart ; 
My  birth  1  from  thy  body  drew. 
And  I  upon  thy  bosom  grew; 
Thy  life  was  set  my  life  upon. 
And  I  was  thine,  and  not  my  own. 

Because  I  know  there  is  not  one 
To  think  of  me  as  thou  hast  done. 
From  morn  till  starlight,  year  by  year : 
For  me  thy  smile  repaid  thy  tear  i 
And  ftoars  for  me,  and  no  reprobf, 
When  once  I  dared  to  stand  aloof! 

My  punishment,  that  I  was  far 
When  God  unloosed  thy  weary  star  t 
My  name  was  in  thy  faintest  breath. 
And  I  was  in  thy  dream  of  death  ( 
And  well  I  know  what  raised  thy  hcmd. 
When  came  the  mourner's  muffled  tread  I 

Alas!  I  cannot  tell  thee  now, 
I  could  not  come  to  hold  thy  brovr. 
And  wealth  is  late,  nur  anght  I  've  won 
Were  worth  to  hear  thee  call  thy  son. 
In  that  dark  hour  when  bands  remove. 
And  none  are  named  but  names  of  love. 

Alas  f  for  me.  I  missed  that  hour; 
My  hands  for  this  shall  miss  their  power. 
For  thee,  the  sun,  and  dew,  and  rain. 
Shall  ne'er  unbind  thy  grave  sgain. 
Nor  let  thee  up  the  light  to  see. 
Nor  let  thee  np  to  be  with  mo ! 

Tet  sweet  thy  rest  f^om  care  and  strife. 
And  many  pains  that  hurt  thy  life! 
Turn  to  thy  God,  and  blame  thy  son, 
To  give  thee  more  than  I  have  done ; 
Thou  God,  with  Joy  beyond  all  years. 
Fill  up  the  channels  of  her  tears .' 

Thou  car*st  not  now  for  soft  attire, 
Tet  wilt  thou  hew  my  soul's  desire  i 
To  earth  I  dare  not  call  thee  more. 
But  apeak  from  off  thy  awfhl  shore ; 
Oh !  ask  this  heart  for  monument. 
And  mine  shall  be  a  large  content! 
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dIeanfngK  firom  tf^e  i^iMitm  iFtelS* 


LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


ABSTRACT  OP  REPORT. 

The  ordinary  income  of  the  Society  (de- 
ducting  a  payment  of  L.1100  incorrectly 
included  with  the  contributions  of  1853) 
is  considerably  in  advance  of  that  year. 
And  this  result  is  the  more  gratifying, 
since  the  contributions  for  special  objects 
also  exceed  those  of  the  year  preceding, 
making  the  aggregate  increase  of  home 
receipts,  L.5564,  lis.  9d. 

The  present  number  and  distribution 
of  the  Society's  agents  are  as  follows  :~ 

In  Polynesia,  33  ;  the  West  Indies,  20 ; 
Africa,  38;  Mauritius,  3;  China,  16; 
India,  57. 

In  this  statement  are  included  7  or- 
dained native  pastors ;  and,  in  addition 
to  the  entire  number  just  given,  the 
Society  employs  upwards  of  600  native 
agents,  comprising  evangelists,  catechists, 
schoolmasters,  and  readers. 

PROGRESS  OF  TBB  GOSPEL  IN  POLYNESIA. 

Among  the  many  attractive  features 
which  distinguish  the  churches  of  the 
South  Pacific  Islands,  their  attachment 
to  the  Word  of  God  stands  prominent. 
For  the  edition  of  the  Tahitian  Scriptures 
sent  out  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  in  the  year  1847,  the  people  have 
already  remitted  payments  to  the  funds 
of  that  institution  exceeding  L.1000. 
The  Christians  of  the  Hervey  Islands 
have  made  a  first  payment  for  the  Raro- 
tongan  Bible,  received  in  the  year  1832, 
of  L.230 ;  and  in  the  Samoan  group, 
where  the  New  Testament  only  has  yet 
been  completed,  the  people  have  mani- 
fested the  same  sense  of  gratitude  and 
justice.  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Committee  of  the  Bible  Society  ever 
received,  from  a  people  lately  redeemed 
from  barbarism  and  idolatry,  so  large  a 
repayment  of  their  bounty  as  that  re- 
turned by  the  Christians  of  Polynesia. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  among 
all  these  islands,  the  symbols  of  thought 
were  utterly  unknown  until  the  mission- 
ary had  first  learned  the  language  of  the 
people  by  the  ear,  and  then  presented  it 
to  their  eye  and  to  their  understanding. 
And  now,  of  these  once  unlettered  savages* 
it  may  be  truthfully  aflirmed,  that  a  large 
majority  of  all  classes  (with  the  single 
exception  of  the  oldest)  are  able  to  read, 
and  do  read  with  interest  and  understand- 
ing, the  Word  of  God,  the  Gospel  of  their 
salvation. 


The  temporal  resources  of  these  native 
Christians  are  restricted  to  the  narrow- 
est limits ;  and  yet,  In  addition  to  their 
large  payments  for  the  Bible,  they  are 
liberal  contributors  to  the  funds  of  the 
Society.  In  proof  of  this,  it  may  be 
stated,  that,  for  the  last  three  years,  the 
congregations  of  the  Hervey  Islands  bare 
remitt^,  either  id  money  or  produce, 
nearly  L.300  per  annum, — an  amount 
which,  estimated  by  its  relative  value  to 
property  in  Britain,  should  be  calculated 
at  as  many  thousands. 

An  additional  characteristic,  no  leas 
gratifying,  of  the  Christian  zeal  of  the 
islanders,  appears  in  their  efiforts  to  ex- 
tend the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  to  other 
tribes  who  are  still  sitting  in  the  shadow 
of  death.  In  the  educational  insUtntioDS 
of  Barotonga  and  Samos,  there  are,  at  the 
present  time,  above  eighty  young  men 
receiving  a  course  of  mental  and  rcligiona 
training  for  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
From  these  seminaries  many  have  al- 
ready gone  forth  to  evangelize  the  dark 
islands  of  the  West,  where  some  haTe 
nobly  died  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  others  are  faithfully  labouring 
for  the  extension  of  His  kingdom. 

The  deeds  of  cruelty  and  revenge  which 
the  savages  of  Polynesia  have  often  per- 
petrated on  the  white  man  who  was  cast 
upon  their  shores,  are  too  awful  to  admit 
description,  and  too  well  known  to  need 
recital;  but  in  those  islands  where  the 
murderer  and  the  cannibal  have  been 
turned  from  dnmb  idols  to  the  living 
God,  the  life  of  the  shipwrecked  mariner 
is  as  safe  as  on  the  shores  of  Britain ; 
and  amid  his  heavy  trials  he  finds,  in  the 
missionary  and  his  native  flock,  lAtiTe 
and  sympathizing  friends. 

INFLUBMOB  OF  THE  FIRST  CHXISTXAN 
CONTE&T  IN  CHINA. 

The  first  movement  in  the  great  revo- 
lution wrought  in  the  mind  of  the  insur- 
rectionary chief,  under  whose  influence 
these  important  truths  are  published  and 
enforced,  is  attributed,  on  very  credible 
evidence,  to  the  agency  of  Leang-afa,  the 
first  Christian  convert  and  evangelist.  In 
the  early  years  of  his  Christian  life,  he 
composed,  for  the  benefit  of  his  idoUtroua 
countrymen,  small  publications  contain- 
ing the  leading  truths  of  the  Bible,  en- 
titled Counsels  for  the  Age.  Jost  twenty 
years  since,  he   determined,  with  two 
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companioRs,  though  at  the  risk  of  freedom 
and  life,  to  give  these  tracts  a  wide  circa- 
lation  among  the  intelligent  youths  who 
came  to  the  city  of  Canton  as  candidates 
for  literary  honours.  Having  gratified 
tills  desire  of  his  heart  hy  the  distribution 
of  several  thousand  copies  of  his  tract, 
to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  Chinese 
authorities,  Leang-afa  was  compelled  to 
flee  from  the  city,  and  seek  a  refuge  at 
the  British  settlement  of  Malacca.  But 
he  bad  deposited  in  the  mind  of  at  least 
one  youthful  aspirant  the  germ  of  truth ; 
and  that  principle, subsequently  strength- 
ened and  enlarged  by  study  and  reflec- 
tion, and  yet  further  improved  in  the 
year  1846  by  tbe  culture  of  a  devoted 
American  missionary  at  Canton,  is  at 
length  developed  in  the  doctrines  and 
influence  of  the  present  leader  of  the 
Chinese  revolution. 


CHRISTIAN  LIBERTY  IN  BUSSIA  AND 
TOBKET. 

Everything  connected  with  the  state 
and  prospects  of  Christian  missions  in 
Turkey  is  at  present  full  of  deep  in- 
terest ;  as,  in  all  likelihood,  the  East  is 
now  becoming  the  grand  seat  of  war  for 
the  Church  to  attack  the  strongholds  of 
Satan,  where  he  has  so  long  reigned 
undisturbed.  The  following  is  extracted 
from  an  original  communication  to  the 
editor  of  tbe  News  of  the  Churches  ;* — 

**'  I  have  lived  more  than  twenty  years 
of  my  life  in  Russia.  I  am  not  prejudiced 
against  that  people.  I  love  them ;  and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Russian  is  a  good 
soil  for  Gospel  truth,  if  that  were  but 
permitted  to  be  scattered.  I  have  lived 
more  than  twenty  years  of  my  life  io 
Turkey.  I  know  the  Turks.  I  love 
them  too,  especially  those  who  have  not 
been  much  under  the  corrupt  influence 
of  Franks.  But  it  is  needless  to  say, 
that  the  Russian  mind  is  far  preferable 
to  tbe  Turkish  mind,  as  regards  a  willing- 
ness and  aptitude  to  receive  the  truth. 
Why  should  not  the  Gospel,  though  spar- 
ingly extended  to  the  Russian  people, 
produce  an  infinitely  better  result  than 
tbe  Koran,  and  the  current  Mohammedan 
catechisms,  and  other  religious  books? 
But  if  in  this  respect  Russia  is  preferable 
to  Turkey,  in  every  other  respect  Turkey 

• 

•  W«  cordially  recommend  the  Newi  of  the 
Chvarchet  and  Journal  of  Misthni  (published 
monthly  for  lixpence)  as  the  only  publication  of 
tbe  kind  which  is  at  once  Aill  of  accurate  infor. 
mation  upon  the  progress  of  missions  through 
the  world,  catholle  in  its  spirit,  and  accessible 
to  all  from  its  cheapness. 


is  preferable   to   Russia.    The    hzw   of 
neither  of  these  two  countries  will  permit 
you  to  spread  the   Gospel   among  the 
people  attached  to  the  ettabluhed  religion. 
But  in  Russia  you  have  a  strong  enemy 
to  contend  with ;  in  Turkey  a  weak  one. 
In  Russia  you  are  not  free  in  the  exercise 
of  your  own  religion ;  in  Turkey  you  are 
perfectly  ft^e.    In  Russia  no  missionary 
can  labour,  not  even  among  the  bodies 
not  of  the  established  religion ;  in  Turkey 
you  may  preach  the  Gospel  freely  to  all 
but  Mohammedans.  In  Russia  the  spread 
of  the  Word  of  God  is  watched  over  with 
jealousy,  and  the  Slavonian  and  Russian 
Scriptures  are  entirely  monopolized  by 
the  Russian  priesthood.    In  Turkey  the 
Bible  is  being  sold  freely,  even  in   the 
languages  spoken  by  the  Mohammedans, 
— i.  e.,  the  Turkish,  the  Arabic,  and  the 
Persian.     In    Russia  no    tract  can  be 
published  or  introduced  without  the  ap- 
probation of  the  censor.    In  Turkey  you 
can  print  religious  books  without  let  or 
hindrance.    But  it  would  be  endless  were 
I  to  tpll  you  all  that  can  be  said  on  the 
score  of  religious  oppression,  as  it  rests 
with  millstone  weight  upon  the  churches 
in  Russia  which  are  not  Greek.    And  all 
this  is  the  fruit  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment— the  doing  of  one  man,  who  is  the 
son  of  a  pious  Protestant  prince, — a  roan 
who  knows  the  truth,  but  has  sold  him- 
self to  do  evil,  and  has,  as  it  seems,  made 
it  the  great  work  of  hia  life  to  promote, 
by  every  means  within  his  reach,  the  in- 
terests of  a  Church, with  the  errors  and  the 
idolatry  of  which  he  cannot  help  being 
well  acquainted.    Not  so  Alexander,  his 
predecessor.    He  loved  the  truth,  and,  I 
trust,  he  died  in  the  comfort  of  a  good 
hope  through  grace.    What  comfort,  in 
a  dying  hour,  this  man  will  derive  from 
the  recollection  of  his  zeal  for  St.  Nicholas 
and   St.  !i^etrophane  —  the  latest  of  the 
wonder-working  Russian  saints,  and  at 
whose  shrine  he  has  bent  the  knee — that 
remains  to  be  experienced  by  him.    May 
God  have  mercy  upon  his  soul,  and  turn 
liim  from  the  conscious  error  of  his  way ! 
"Dr.  Layard*s  views  on  the  Eastern 
Question  coincide  entirely  with  mine." 


<*  Besides  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  God 
has  provided  three  books  for  the  instruo- 
tion  of  His  intelligent  creatures: — the 
book  of  creation,  which  is  interpreted 
by  natural  science;  tbe  book  of  provi- 
dence, which  history  unfolds  to  us ;  and 
the  book  of  the  human  heart,  in  which 
all  that  is  real  in  biography  and  poetry 
forms  a  chapter." — Miss  WUber/brce, 
from  the  Life  of  a  Daughter  at  Home. 
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"  All  thin^  are  literally  better,  love- 
lier, and  more  beloved  for  the  imperfeo- 
tions  which  hare  been  diviaely  appoint- 
ed, that  the  law  of  human  life  may  be 
effortj  aad  the  law  of  human  judgment 
mercy." — Euskin, 


'*  Affliction  (to  the  belie? er)  is  lilce  the 
wind  in  the  trees, — making  them  take 
deeper  root.  It  is  like  the  mowing  of 
the  grass, — that  it  may  grow  up  thicker 
and  greener;  it  is  the  shaking  of  the 
torch,— that  it  may  blaze  the  brighter." 


*'  Divines  say :  *  There  be  offences 
ghen,  and  offences  not  given,  but  taA$a,*  '* 
—Izaak  Waiton. 


**  God  hath  two  dwellings,— one  in 
heaven,  and  the  other  in  a  meek  and 
thankful  spirit.**— /raoA  yVaUoiu  i 


"  Shan  delsjt,  they  breed  remone ; 
TMke  thj  time  while  time  U  lent  thee; 
Creeping  snails  bare  weakest  force,— 
Flj  their  fiiults.  lest  thou  repent  theo. 
Good  i»  bett  ivben  soonest  wrought. 
Lingering  labours  come  to  nought. 

Hoist  up  sail  while  gale  doth  h»t. 

Tide  and  wind  stay  no  man's  pleasure  ; 

Seek  not  time  when  time  la  put— 

Sober  speed  is  wisdom's  leitnre. 

A  iter,  wits  are  dearly  bought. 

Let  thy/iMte^wU  guide  thj  thought.** 


"  Think  not  Tenptatioa  comes  t*  the  ho«r  of 

sorrow, 
In  that  of  pain,  or  sickness,  or  misfortune  i 
*Ti8  long  since  Satan  tried  all  thMe  on  Job-> 
And  better  learned  to  understand  his  trade 
From  t>eing  baffled.    Wealth,  prosperity. 
The  smUes,the  witching  pleasures  of  the  world,— 
These  are  the  instrumenu  to  work  with    them 
WUl.put  thee  to  the  proof."-Old  Floy. 


Viotitt»  of  SooitK* 


NettUtan  and  his  Labourt,  By  Bbsinbt 
Tyler,  D.D.  With  occasional  Notes 
and  Extracts,  and  Specimens  of  his 
Sermons  and  Addresses;  and  an  In- 
troduction, by  Rev.  Ahdkbw  A. 
BoNAB,  Collace.  Edinburgh:  T.  and 
T.  Clark. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  volume.  By 
the  Christian,  especially,  it  will  be  high- 
ly prized,  as  ezhibidog  the  power  and 
beauty  of  evangelical  doctrine.  But, 
apart  from  this  very  high  merit,  it  will 
also  be  deeply  valued  as  unfolding,  in 
some  measure,  the  secret  of  that  success 
which  places  the  name  of  Dr.  Nettleton 
among  the  most  distinguished  of  Ameri- 
can preachers.  The  overpowering  elo- 
quence of  Whitefield  over  a  vast  audience 
he  had  not;  but  the  fact,  that  he  was  the 
means  of  awakening  no  less  than  thirty 
thousand  souls,  shews  that  his  abilities 
and  mode  of  address  were  of  no  mean 
order.  His  name  stands  pre-eminently 
connected  with  American  revivals ;  not, 
however,  in  their  abuse,  as  so  foolishly 
aided  by  Davenport  and  Finney,  and  so 
deservedly  censured  by  Mrs.  Trollope 
and  others.  The  only  revival  he  re- 
garded as  such,  was  no  violent  paroxyeme, 
or  mere  animal  excitement  of  the  feel- 
ings; but  a  eound  and  enlighUned  eon" 
tnetion  of  man's  need  of  the  tf  aviour,  and 
Ood*s  willingness  and  power  to  save  unto 
the  uttermost  all  such  as  come  unto  Him, 
and  wish  to  be  saved.  This  fact  we 
deem  it  here  proper  to  notice,  as  the 


name  of  Nettleton  was  some  time,  in  thia 
country,  ignorantly,  we  believe,  but  un- 
justly associated  with  those  of  certain 
fanatics  in  America,  whose  righteouaneaa 
overmuch  did  so  much  harm  there  to 
the  interests  of  genuine  religion.    That 
this  charge  against  him  was  unfounded, 
will  now,  doubtless,  be  here  all  but  gene- 
rally admitted — not  only  ih>m  Nettle- 
ton's  amiability  and  conspicuous  eaga-» 
city,  from  his  being  the  intimate  friend 
of  such  men  as  President  Dwighr,  and 
the  venerable  pastor  of  Andover;  but, 
also,  from  the  result  of  his  labours  being 
no  mere  nine  days'  wonder,  or  attended 
with  '*a  moral  desolation,"  but,  in  the 
great  majority  ci  cases,  leaving  those 
awakened  through  his  instrumentality 
to  bo  consistent  throughout  life  in  fulfil- 
ing  their  duties  both  to  the  Church  ami 
to  society.    While,  from  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  some  may  learn  to  be  more 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  6ospel,'othen 
msy  also  learn  'the  no  less  important 
lesson,  that  they  are  not  to  substitute 
the  outpourings  of  their  own  ignorant, 
conceited,  or  morbid  fancy  for  the  search- 
ing but  mild  and  comforting  teachings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.    We  shall  only  add, 
that,  besides  this  volume  being  written 
in  a  style  of  elegant   simplicity,  Mr. 
Bonar  hss  done  much  good  also^  by  his 
freeing  it  fVom  many  American  coUo* 
quialisms,  and  supplying  some  Taluahle 
notes  thst  irere  required  by  the  Britiili 
reader. 
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Sermon. 


By  the  Hev.  Patom  J.  Gloao,  Assistant  Minister  of  Dunning. 

"  To  wit.  that  God  was  in  Christ,  recondUng  the  world  unto  himMlf,  not  imputing  their  tres- 
passea  unto  them ;  and  hath  coroinltted  unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation.  Now  then  we  are 
ambaasadors  for  Cbritt,  as  though  God  did  beseech  jou  by  us :  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be 
ye  rcooncilad  to  Ood.'*-.S  Con.  t.  19,  SO. 


Among  other  pecnliar  features  of  the 
Gospel,  this  is  one  of  primary  import- 
ance, that  it  is  the  religion  of  sinners. 
The  Gospel  is  not  the  religion  of  angels 
or  unfallen  beings—of  those  who,  having 
never  sinned,  require  no  interposition  of 
mercy,  and  have  no  need  of  forgiveness ; 
but  it  is  the  religion  of  fallen  creature»— 
of  an  apostate  race,  who  are  exposed  to 
wrath,  and  liable  to  punishment  "  They 
that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but 
they  that  are  sick;  Christ  came  not  to 
call  tlie  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repent- 
ance.** The  Gospel  presupposes  the  ex- 
istence and  prevalence  of  sin.  Indeed, 
sin  was  the  occasion  of  the  Gospel.  If 
there  were  no  sickness,  no  disease,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  the  physician ;  so, 
if  there  were  no  sin  there  would  be  no 
Deed  of  the  Gospel.  Christianity  is  em- 
inently a  remedial  dispenAation  s  it  sup- 
poses disorder  and  confusion,  and  it  seeks 
to  introduce  order  and  harmony — it  sup- 
poses that  some  terrible  malady  has  at- 
tacked humanity,  and  it  brings  a  sove- 
reign and  infallible  remedy— it  supposes 
discord,  enmity,  and  disagreement,  and 
it  is  itself  the  word  and  ministry  of  re- 
conciliation. In  a  word,  sin  is  the  disease, 
and  the  Gospel  is  the  remedy;  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  we  say,  that  the  Gospel  is, 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  religion  of  sin- 


Now,  it  is  this  peculiar  feature  of  the 
Gospel  as  the  religion  of  sinners,  that 
the  apostle  adverts  to  in  the  passage 
from  which  our  text  is  taken.  The  whole 
passage  is  full  of  importance,  and  affords 
the  most  abundant  matter  for  profiuble 
meditation.  It  is  one  of  those  passages 
in  which  the  Gospel  scheme  of  salvation 
is,  as  it  were,  condensed  and  described 
in  a  few  woidf— it  contains  an  epitome 

C-VL 


of  Christianity.  Here  we  are  told  that 
sin  has  occasioned  a  breach  of  friendship 
between  God  and  man;  that,  neverthe- 
less, God  is  willing  to  be  reconciled ; 
that  He  has  formed  a  plan  of  reconcilia- 
tion ;  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Mediator,  and  the  Gospel  is  the  word, 
and  the  ministerial  office  is  the  ministry, 
of  reconciliation ;  and  that  ministers  are 
the  ambassadors  of  Christ,  sent  to  treat 
of  peace  between  God  and  a  rebellious 
world.  And  whether  we  consider  the 
passage  with  special  reference  to  us  in 
the  ministry,  or  to  you,  our  hearers,  it 
is  equally  weighty  and  important.  It 
teaches  us  the  high  and  solemn  respons- 
ibility of  our  office,  that  we  are  the  am- 
bassadors of  Christ ;  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  piety  and  prudence — fidelity 
and  leal.  And  to  you  it  is  a  message 
from  the  God  of  heaven— a  solemn  em- 
bassy, declaring  God*s  willingness  to  be 
reooociUd;  and  beseeching  you  to  lay 
aside  your  opposition,  to  submit  to  the 
laws  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  become  His 
eternal  friends.  "God  was  in  Christ 
reconoiling  the  world  unto  himself,  not 
imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them ;  and 
hath  committed  unto  us  the  word  of  re- 
conciliation. Now,  then,  we  are  ambas- 
sadors for  Christ,  as  tliough  God  did  be- 
seech you  by  us:  we  pray  you  in  Christ's 
stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.*' 

In  discoursing  from  these  words,  there 
are  three  things  to  which  we  would  direct 
your  attention.  First,  the  Necessity  of 
reconciliation;  secondly,  the  Nature  of 
the  reconciliation ;  and,  thirdly,  the  Met' 
sage  of  reconciliation. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  con- 
sider the  necessity  of  reconciliation. 

BecoDciliation  supposes  a  quarrel  or 
breach  of  friendship ;  and  sin  has  made 
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that  breach— it  has  broken  the  friend- 
ship between  God  and  man.    When  God 
created  man  at  first,  He  created  him  holy 
and  happy.    Adam  was  the  friend  of 
God  ;   he  conrersed  with  Him  in  the 
bowers  of  paradise:  bat,  alas  I  as  soon 
as  man  fell  his  guilty  fears  caused  him 
to  conceal  himself  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  God  among  the  trees  of  the 
garden.     Thus  sin  has  occasioned  the 
breach  of  friendship  between  God  and 
man;  for,  ever  since  the  fall,  man  has 
Tainly  endearoured  to  hide  himself  from 
God,  and  to  widen  the  distance  between 
him  and  his  Kaker.    Hence  the  fear  of 
death — the  terrors  of  an  accusing  oon- 
•cienoe  —  the  various  bloody  sacrifices 
among  heathen  nations— the  attempt  to 
expiate  the  sins  of  the  soul  by  the  tor- 
tures of  the  body.    And  this  breach  of 
friendship  is  mutuaL    On  the  one  hand, 
God  is  highly  and  justly  offended  with 
the  sinner ;  He  hates  all  the  workers  of 
iniquity;  His  justice.  His  holiness,  and 
His  truth,  are  directed  against  the  trans- 
gressors of  His  law;  and  He  has  declared 
His  determination  not  to  permit  sin  to 
go  unpunished.    ^Your  iniquities  have 
aeparated  between  you  and  your  God, 
and  your  sins  have  hid  His  face  from 
you,  that  He  will  not  hear."    And,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  sinner  is  filled  with 
enmity  against  God— >he  is  averse  to  the 
spirituality  and  strictness  of  the  divine 
law*-he  dislikes  converse  with  God,  and 
would  gladly,  like  the  prophet,  fly  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord.    **  The  carnal 
mind  is  enmity  against  God ;  for  i|  is  not 
subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed 
can  be." 

It  is  very  true,  that  God  is  a  God  of 
infinite  mercy,  and  that  the  sinner  is  the 
object  of  His  pity  and  compassion;  but 
we  must  also  remember  that  He  is  a  God 
of  infinite  justice,  and  that  He  cannot 
]>ossibly  be  mercUVil  at  the  expense  pf 
His  justice.  The  very  verse  which  de- 
clares that  He  is  the  Lord  God,  merciful 
and  gracious,  also  asserts  that  He  will 
by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.  The 
justice  of  God  is  written  in  characters 
as  dear  and  as  distinct  as  His  mercy; 
and  both  attributes  are  equally  infinite. 
We  are  very  apt  to  form  inadequate 


and  erroneous  notions  of  the  character 
of  God,  as  if  one  divine  attribute  was 
opposed  to  another.    No;  God's  attri- 
butes perfectly  harmonize;   and   there 
can  be  no  contrariety  between    them. 
When,  then,  we  speak  of  the  conflictiDg 
claims  of  mercy  and  justice,  we  mean 
that,  according  to  our  way  of  thinking* 
it  is  altogether  impossible,  in  the  abeence 
of  revelation,  to  determine  what  it  shall 
please  God  to  do  with  einners.   If  justice 
were  allowed  to  take  its  natural  course, 
what  would  become  of  the  divine  mercy  f 
Or,  if  mercy  were  freely  extended  toward 
the  guilty,  what  satisfaction  would  be  of- 
fered to  justice?    Athongh,  then,  in  tbe 
divine  mind  there  is  a  perfect  haimooy 
between   mercy  and  justice,   yet,  ap- 
parently, there   is   a  conflict   between 
them.    Mercy  says :  Let  the  sinner  Itvei 
—Justice  answers :  Tlie  soul  that  sinneth 
it  shall  die.    Mercy  says:  Let  pardon,  at 
least,  be  granted  to  the  penitent;  let  the 
demands  of  the  law  be  relaxed.— Justice 
replies :  God  is  not  a  man  tliat  He  should 
lie,  nor  the  son  of  man  that  He  should 
repent ;  hath  He  threatened,  and  ahall  He 
not  make  it  good  ?   These  are  difllcnlties 
and  problems  which  the  whole  universe 
could  not  solve — secrets  which,  had  they 
not  been  revealed,  would  have  for  ever 
remained  oonoeaied  within  the  breast  of 
the  EtemaL 

Such,  then,  is  the  necessity  of  recon- 
ciliation. Sin  has  occasioned  the  breach 
between  God  and  us ;  the  sinner  is  filled 
with  enmity  against  God;  and  God  is 
justly  offended  with  the  sinner:  and  it 
is  impossible  for  man  to  say  how  this 
quarrel  would  terminate.  But,  behc^ 
there  may  be  recondiiation ;— the  ofl^nd- 
ed  Migesty  of  heaven  is  willing  to  be  re- 
conciled. He  who  is  the  offended  and 
injured  party  —  He  who  has  myriads 
upon  myriads  of  devoted  subjects,  and 
myriads  upon  myriads  of  worlds  greater 
and  more  glorious  than  ours, — ^yet  He  is 
the  first  to  make  the  overtures  of  recon- 
ciliation. From  the  depths  of  His  mercy 
prcxieeds  a  plan  by  which  Hie  justice 
might  be  satisfied,  and  yet  the  sinner 
saved.  And,  not  to  speak  here  of  the 
expense  at  which  this  plan  ef  recondli*- 
tion  was  executed,  God  has  declared  not 
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only  Hit  readioeM,  but  Hia  exceeding 
willingness  to  be  reconciled.  He  has 
sent  you  the  Gospel  as  the  word  of  re- 
conciliation,— the  terms,  as  it  were,  set 
down  upon  which  Ue  is  ready  to  be  re- 
conciled; and  Ue  employs  us,  as  His 
ambassadors,  to  beseech  you  to  submit 
yourselves  unto  Him. 

IL  This,  accordingly,  leads  us,  in  the 
second  place,  to  consider  the  nahtre  of  the 
reconciliation. 

The  great  ground  upon  which  the  re- 
conciliation rests,  is  the  atonement  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  *^  God  has  reeonciled 
us  unto  himself  by  Jesus  Christ;  to  He 
hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us  who 
knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  Him/'  Christ 
is  the  Mediator  of  reconciliation; — Ue 
comes  in  between  the  two  parties — be- 
tween God,  the  offended  party,  and  man, 
the  offender;— He  is  the  Days-man  be- 
twixt us,  who  can  lay  His  hand  upon  us 
both.  And  it  must  ever  be  remembered, 
that  it  is  on  the  ground  of  His  atone- 
ment that  the  reconciliation  rests.  He 
appeared  as  the  substitute  of  sinners — 
He  offered  himself  to  divine  justice  in 
room  of  the  guilty — He  bore,  by  imput- 
ation, our  sins,  and  'suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  them  in  His  own  person.  His 
death  has  an  atoning  efficacy — a  sacri- 
ficial nature.  All  that  He  did,  and  all 
that  He  suffered,  tie  did  and  suffered  as 
a  public  person — as  the  representative 
of  humanity — the  substitute  of  sinners 
— the  second  Adam.  *'  The  Lord  laid  on 
Bim  the  iniquity  of  us  all." 

We  formerly  saw  that,  according  to 
our  manner  of  thinking,  thongh  not  in 
reality,  there  was  a  conflict  between  the 
justice  and  mercy  of  God,— justice  de- 
manding the  death  of  the  sinner,  and 
mercy  pleading  for  his  life.  Now,  here 
we  have  the  solution  of  this  difficulty: 
the  atonement  of  Christ  has  reconciled 
these  opposing  claims  of  justice  and 
mercy.  Here,  in  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  **  Mercy  and  truth  have  met 
together:  righteousness  and  peace  have 
kissed  each  other."  The  death  of  Christ 
has  satisfied  the  claims  of  justice. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  sinner's  death 
that  justice  demanded,  as  that  death 


only  as  the  punishment  of  sin  ;  and, 
therefore,  if  sin  could  be  punished  in 
any  other  way,  without  the  death  of  the 
sinner,  the  claims  of  justice  would  be 
completely  satisfied.  Now,  Christ,  in  His 
own  person,  has  suffered  the  punishment 
of  our  sins:  He  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions,  and  bruised  tor  our  ini- 
quities; He  magnified  the  law,  and  made 
it  honourable,  and  satisfied  every  claim 
of  offended  and  injured  justice.  And 
thus,  justice  bemg  satisfied,  the  men^ 
of  God  may  now  be  freely  extended  to- 
ward the  guilty;  there  is  no  drawback-* 
no  hindrance  to  its  exercise— no  obstacle 
to  the  forgiveness  of  the  penitent  and 
the  believing ;  the  only  thing  which  pre- 
vents a  man's  salvation  is  his  own  ob- 
stinacy in  refusing  the  offers  of  mercy — 
in  rejecting  the  message  of  reconciliation. 
Thus  jostice  and  mercy  meet  together  at 
the  cross  of  Christ.  Justice  says :  I  am 
satisfied ;  and  takes  part  with  mercy  in 
pronouncing  a  free  pardon  for  Christ's 
sake ;  and  thus  God  is  not  only  merciful 
in  forgiving  those  who  beliere  in  Jesus, 
but  also  just—just  in  the  very  act  of  for^ 
giving  the  ungodly— the  just  God,  and 
yet  the  Saviour;  for  "if  we  confess  our 
sins,  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us 
our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  un- 
righteousness." 

Tlie  grand  effect  of  the  atonement  of 
Christ  is  the  non-imputation  of  sins  to 
all  who  believe.  **  God,"  says  the  apos- 
tle, **is  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself;  not  imputing  their  tres- 
passes  unto  tliem."  This,  of  course,  arises 
directly  from  the  substitution  of  Christ; 
it  is  its  immediate  effect :  we  and  He,  as 
it  were,  change  places ;  our  sins  are  im- 
puted unto  Him,  and  His  righteousness 
is  imputed  unto  us.  "  God  hath  made 
Him  to  be  sin  for  us :"  although  by  na- 
ture and  perfect  obedience  He  was  free 
firom  sin,  yet  He  was  made  sin  by  impu- 
tation ;  the  sins  of  many  were  imputed  to 
Him ;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  what 
He  suffered  was  the  punishment  of  sin. 
And  as  there  was  an  imputation  of  our 
sins  to  Christ,  so  is  there  an  imputation 
of  His  righteousness  to  us,  **that  we 
might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God 
in  Him,"--that  is,  that  we  might  be  ac- 
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counted  righteoui  in  the  sight  of  God — 
not  personally,  but  legally  righteoui— 
not  in  ourselves,  but  in  Christ  Thus, 
then,  roan  having  broken  the  first  cove- 
nant, the  covenant  of  works— a  covenant 
which  demanded  perfect,  personal,  and 
continued  obedience — God  enters  into  a 
second  covenant,  the  covenant  of  grace, — 
a  covenant  which  rests  on  the  perfect 
righteousness  of  Christ,  and  which  right- 
eousness is  freely  imputed  to  all  who  re- 
pent and  believe.  ^  This  is  the  covenant 
that  I  will  make  with  them  after  those 
days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  laws 
into  their  hearts,  and  in  their  minds  will 
I  write  them :  and  their  sins  and  iniqui- 
ties will  I  remember  no  more." 

Further  still,  God  hath  given  ns  the 
Gospel  as  the  word  of  reconciliation. 
"  He  hath  committed  to  us  the  word  of 
reconciliation.*'  By  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  the  Scriptures  were 
written,  wherein  it  is  declared  that  peace 
was  made  by  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and 
that  reconciliation  is  procured.  Oh  I  yes ; 
the  Gospel  is  verily  a  Gospel— good  news 
— ^glad  tidings-^a  proclamation  of  pardon 
ftom  the  God  of  heaven  to  guilty  rebels 
— an  embassy  of  peace  to  the  sinful  and 
tebellious-^the  word  of  reconciliation. 
And  God  has  appointed  the  office  of 
the  ministry  as  the  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation. He  has  sent  forth  ns,  as  His 
ambassadors,  to  proclaim  the  terms  of 
peace  and  reconciliation,  and  to  exhort 
sinners  to  comply  therewith. 

III.  This,  accordingly,  leads  us,  in  the 
third  place,  to  consider  the  message  of 
reconciliation.  ''Now,  then,  we  are  am- 
bassadors for  Christ,  as  though  God  did 
beseech  you  by  us:  we  pray  you  in  Christ's 
stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God." 

'*  We  are  ambassadors  for  Christ.** 
Christ  is  the  chief  ambassador;  but  we 
are  the  delegated  messengers  ot  this 
peace, — we  are  in  Christ's  stead.  God 
might  have  sent  angels  as  His  ambassa- 
dors on  this  important  mission;  they 
would  be  more  worthy  of  so  great  a  King 
and  of  so  important  a  message.  But,  in 
condescension  to  human  weakness.  He 
has  sent  as,  weak  and  fallible  men,  sinful 
and  imperfect  as  yourselves.  He  would 
rather  allure  us  with  love  than  terrier 


and  amaze  us  by  His  greatness.  Oh  I 
how  high  and  how  responsible  is  our 
office !  We  are  the  ambassadors  of  the 
great  King  of  kings— of  the  God  of  bea* 
ven.  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  f 
Oh !  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  prophets, 
Moses  and  Jeremiah,  shrinking  from  so 
responsible  an  office.  We  do  not  wonder 
at  hearing  them  cry  out:  ''Ah!  Lord 
God,  behold  1  cannot  speak,  for  I  am  a 
child.**  And  yet  a  necessity  is  laid  upon 
us,  yea,  woe  is  unto  us  if  we  preach  not 
the  Gospel.  And  you,  dear  brethren, 
remember  whose  ambassadors  we  are. 
The  word  which  we  announce  unto  you 
is  not  our  word,  but  the  word  of  Him 
who  sent  us :  the  message  which  we  de- 
liver unto  you  is  the  message  of  Him 
whose  ambassadors  we  are.  Listen,  then, 
to  God  speaking  by  us,  and  overiook  the 
weakness  and  the  insignificance  of  the 
ambassador  by  reason  of  the  majesty  of 
Him  in  whose  nsme  we  speak,  and  of  the 
importance  of  the  message  which  we  have 
to  deliver. 

But  what  is  the  message?  What  is 
that  embassy  with  which  we,  as  the  am- 
bassadors of  Christ,  are  entrusted  ?  It 
is  to  treat  with  sinners  on  peace  and  re- 
condliation.  "  As  though  God  did  be- 
seech you  by  us :  we  pray  you  in  Clirist*s 
stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God."  Who  is 
it  that  thus  beseeches  sinners  to  be  re- 
conciled? It  IS  the  great  God  himself 
— He  whom  they  have  so  highly  offended 
— He  whose  laws  they  have  broken,  whose 
justice  they  have  incensed,  whose  author- 
ity they  have  despised— He  who  is  the 
Lord  of  creation,  in  whose  hand  their 
breath  is,  who  has  absolute  power  orer 
them,  whom  none  can  resist^  and  from 
whom  none  can  deliver.  And  observe. 
He  does  not  merely  command  sinners  to 
throw  down  the  weapons  of  their  rebel- 
lion—to lay  aside  their  opposition  to  His 
laws— to  surrender  at  discretion ;  but  He 
beseeches— He,  as  it  were,  entreata  and 
supplicates  them  to  be  reconciled.  The 
embassy  is  one  of  infinite  grace.  God 
promises  that  He  is  ready  to  receive  sin- 
ners into  His  favour— to  be  reconciled  to 
them — to  restore  them  to  His  friendship 
—yea,  to  confer  upon  them  greater  privi- 
leges and  greater  blessings  than  ever 
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Adam  ponessed  before  He  feU.  Oh  I 
amazing  condescension!  Oh!  infinite, 
transcendent  love!  Hear,  O  heaveni,  and 
givh  ear,  O  earth :  the  Ood  of  heaven  has 
aent  us,  His  ambassadors,  to  beseech  sin- 
ners to  be  reconciled  to  Him— to  entreat 
a  guilt  J  and  rebellious  vorld  to  submit 
themseWes  to  His  authoritj—to  ofifer 
pardon  to  the  most  guilty,  and  to  hold 
forth  the  hopes  of  glorj  to  the  most 
worthless-- to  proclaim  a  general  indem- 
nity to  all  who  repent  and  believe — ^to 
malce  a  free  and  a  universal  offer  of  sal- 
Tation  to  the  whole  human  race — to  go 
to  the  highways  and  the  hedges — to  the 
wastes  of  society—and  to  compel,  with  all 
the  constraint  of  benevolence,  and  with 
all  the  importunity  of  a  disinterested 
philanthropy,  sinners  to  be  at  peace  with 
their  Maker— to  come  in  God*s  name 
with  His  entreaties,  and  to  act  in  Christ's 
stead,  imitating  His  zeal  and  affection; 
and,  thus  authorized  by  Heaven's  author- 
ity, and  inspired  by  Heaven's  love,  to  pray 
sinners  to  be  reconciled  unto  God.  This, 
brethren,  is  the  message  which  we  deliver 
unto  you— a  message  infinitely  import- 
ant to  you,  and  infinitely  gracious  on  the 
part  of  God — the  message  of  reconcilia- 
tion. 

And  can  it  be  that  such  a  gracious 
message  should  be  rejected  ?  Can  it  be 
tliat  God,  by  His  ministers,  should  seek 
to  beseech  sinners,  for  theur  good  and  not 
for  His  own,  to  be  reconciled,  and  yet 
beseech  in  vain?  Can  it  be  that  we 
should  have  reason  to  cry  out  with  the 
prophets :  I  have  laboured  in  vain,  I  have 
spent  my  strength  for  nought  and  in 
Tain  ?  Alas !  brethren,  whatever  is  the 
cause,  it  often  happens  that  this  messsge 
is  rejected.  But,  oh!  think  seriously 
on  the  awful  danger  of  rejecting  this 
message.  God  looks  upon  you  as  rebels. 
You  have  broken  His  law,  and  are  con- 
sequently exposed  to  His  wrath.  He  has 
oIKfred  you  pardon  on  the  only  terms  on 
which  it  can  be  obtained,  and  you  have 
rejected  these  terms.  Tour  sins  have 
caused  a  breach  of  friendship  between 
God  and  your  soul.  God  is  willing  to  be 
reconciled ;  He  has  sent  us,  His  ambassa- 
dors, to  you,  with  the  message  of  recon- 
ciliation ;  He  has  called,  and  besought, 


and  invited  you  to  submit  yourselves 
unto  Him — but  you  have  refused.  Oh ! 
what,  then,  remains  for  you  but  that  the 
law  should  take  its  natural  course,  and 
that  the  claims  of  justice  should  be  satis- 
fied in  your  punishment,  and  that,  per- 
severing in  your  rebellion,  you  should 
suffer  the  rebel's  doom?  For  the  King 
shall  yet  say  to  His  servants :  "  But  these 
mine  enemies,  who  would  not  that  I 
should  reign  over  them,  bring  hither  and 
slay  them  before  me."  And,  oh  I  how 
will  it  augment  such  an  awful  doom  to 
think  that  you  have  despised  so  great 
mercy!  Once,  you  will  say,  the  offer 
of  reconciliation  was  made  to  me,  but  I 
rejected  it.  Once,  the  Saviour  called,  but 
I  refused.  Once,  I  might  have  been  saved. 
And  the  very  Judge  who  shall  pronounce 
tlie  sentence  of  condemnation  against  you 
is  that  same  Saviour  whose  gracious  offers 
you  rejected,  whose  blood  you  counted 
an  unholy  thing,  whose  sacrament  you 
profaned;  and  we  do  believe  that,  on  that 
awful  day,  the  bitterest  element  which 
shall  mingle  itself  in  the  cup  of  the  un- 
godly shall  be  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb. 

"  We  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye 
reconciled  to  God."  There  are  two  mo- 
tives which  we  would  present  before  you 
— motives  which  the  apostle  uses  in  this 
very  chapter  from  which  our  text  is 
taken :  tbe  one  of  fear,  arising  from  a 
consideration  of  Christ  on  the  throne  of 
judgment }  the  other  of  love,  arising  from 
a  consideration  of  Christ  on  the  cross 
of  sufifering.  Think,  then,  on  Christ  on 
the  throne  of  judgment— that  then  mercy 
shall  yield  to  justice— that  the  final  separ- 
ation shall  be  made — that  the  impeni- 
tent and  unbelieving  cannqt  possibly 
escape— that  the  awful  doom  shall  be 
pronounced,  and  no  sooner  pronounced 
than  carried  into  execution:  "These  shall 
go  away  into  everlasting  punishment." 
But  think,  also,  on  Christ  on  the  cross  of 
suffering, — that  then  He  was  expiating  the 
sins  of  the  world,  triumphing  over  death 
and  hell,  leading  captivity  captive,  open- 
ing the  gates  of  heaven  to  all  believers, 
—and  all  this  in  order  that  we  might  be 
saved,  that  the  mercy  of  God  might  be 
extended  to  us,  that  the  way  of  recon- 
ciliation might  be  opened  up.  "Come, 
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let  118  reason  together,  aaith  the  Lord, 
though  jour  sine  be  as  acarlet,  they  shall 
be  as  white  as  snow :  though  they  be  red 
like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool* 

*'  We  pray  yon  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye 
reoonciled  to  God."  Brethren,  we  are  at 
a  loss  for  other  motiTes  to  persnade  yon 
to  be  reconciled.  The  great  apostle  who 
wrote  these  words  was  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  intrepid  men  that  the  world 
ever  saw.  He  stood  undismayed  before 
kings  and  rulers,  he  fought  with  beasts 
at  Ephesus^  and,  though  forewarned  of 
the  great  perils  and  sufferings  that  should 
befall  him,  unmoved  and  undaunted  he 
declared  his  readiness  to  suffer  and  to 
die  in  the  cause  of  the  GospeL  And  yet 
this  same  apostle,  in  beseeching  sinners, 
did  so  with  many  tears.  The  tiioughts 
of  their  danger  overcame  his  iron  dis* 
position,  and  he  burst  into  tears  when 
he  thought  of  the  wickedness  of  men. 
**  Many  walk,"  says  he,  "of  whom  I  have 
told  you  often,  and  now  tell  you  even 
weeping,  that  they  are  the  enemies  of 
the  cross  of  Christ.''    Oh  I  brethren,  let 


!  theee  tears  of  Paul  preadi  to  you.    Let 

,  Paul  again  be  the  preacher  of  our  text,  as 
at  first  he  was ;  and  let  his  earnestness, 

I  and  affection,  and  tears  persuade  you  to 
be  reconciled  unto  God.  But,  ah  1  I  see 
another— a  greater  being  than  even  Paul 

I  weeping  over  the  impenitenoe  of  men — 
pronouncing  the  doom  of  J«rnaalem,  and 
yet  doing  so  with  weeping  eyes,  and,  as 
it  were,  a  breaking  heart  ^  When  He 
was  come  near,  He  beheld  the  city  and 
w^pt  over  it,  saying :  If  thou  hadst  known, 
even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the 
things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace !  but 
now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes."  It 
is  in  Christ's  stead  or  room  that  we  are 
ambassadors ;  He  is  the  chief  ambassa- 
dor. Let  Him,  then,  preach;  and  let 
these  tears  urge  you  to  be  reconciled  unto 
God.  Oh  I  shall  these  tears  of  Jesus  be 
shed  in  vain  ?  Shall  they  be  only  tears 
of  compassion  for  lost  souls  ?  Shall  they 
not,  by  your  timely  repentance^  be  the 
occasion  of  joy  among  the  angels,  and  of 
still  louder  praise  to  the  Lamb  thai  has 
redeemed  us  by  EQs  blood  ? 


GOLD  AND  THE  GOSPEL.* 
NcL 


After  Bobert  Hall  had  preached  an 
eloquent  discourse  upon  the  sin  and 
absurdity  of  covetousness,  one  of  the 
audience  observed  to  another:  "An  ad- 
mirable sermon  I  yet,  why  was  tuch  a 
sermon  preached?"  John  Foster  relates 
the  anecdote  in  a  note  to  his  Observatiotu 
on  Halts  character  as  a  preadker^  as  illus- 
trative of  the  insuperable  propensity  of 
his  mind  to  the  speculative  and  abstract, 
and  as  fatal,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
efficacy  of  his  preaching.  With  his 
wonted  acumen,  Poster  exposes  the  secret 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  discourse  in  a 
practical  aspect,  when  he  states,  that 
Hall  had  concentrated  his  whole  ibroe  (m 


•  CMd  wd ihs  Ootpd:  the  XTUUr  PHxe  Bs$a»M 
on  ihs  SeripiiMxi  Duip  o/ffM^gin  fmtpoiUcm  to 
Meant  and  Incomte^  LoodaD :  James  Nisbet  and 
Co. ;  Dublin :  J.  Bobertaoo ;  Edinburgh :  John, 
atone  and  Bnnter.   1853. 


the  love  of  money  as  a  pure  amd  ahsohtte 
principle;  and  he  jastly  adds:  That  no 
one  will  **  acknowledge,  or,  indeed,  is  con- 
scious, that  he  is  actuated  by  this  pure 
absolute  principle,  however  tenadons  of 
his  money,  or  insatiably  grasping  at 
more.^  Under  secondary  and  more  im- 
posing forms  the  passion  takes  refuge; 
and  thus,  whilst  its  slave  professes  to  have 
in  view  only  the  future  comfort  of  those 
dependent  nponliim,  or  the  maintenance 
of  his  position  in  society,  his  soul  becomes 
the  bond  prisoner  of  covetousness. 

So  silent  is  the  process  by  which  this 
degrading  passion  enslaves  the  soul,  and 
so  pUusible  are  the  objects  which  it  sug- 
gests, that  few  are  exempted  from  the 
danger  of  becomiug  its  victims.  Tbe 
stealthy  advances  which  it  makes  towards 
the  possession  of  the  whole  man,  must  be 
met  and  opposed  by  strong  statements  of 
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indiaputable  traths.  Its  subftle  pleu 
mmt  be  sileDoed  bjr  pleaa  yet  more 
potent.  The  duties  under  which  it  takes 
refage  must  be  demonstrated  to  be  in- 
ferior to  duties  yet  more  transcendent; 
and  the  obligations  of  man  to  man,  and  to 
the  worid,  infinitely  weaker  than  those 
which  man  owes  to  God.  The  sophistries 
of  coretousness  must  be  exposed  by  the 
serere  light  of  truth. 

Impressed  deeply  with  the  couTiction, 
tbat  erery  one  is  placed  under  certain 
definite  obligations  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
which  no  terrestrial  interest  whatever  can 
abrogate,  and  especially,  that  the  wealth 
which  the  universal  Disposer  bestows 
upon  any  one  is  a  temporary  sacred 
trust,  we  rejoice  in  the  publication  of  a 
work  which,  if  read,  cannot  fail  to  excite 
the  most  salutary  convictions  within  the 
mind.  We  refer  to  the  UUur  PHmb 
EuajfBf  written  in  consequence  of  the 
liberality  of  a  few  Christian  men  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  The  authors  are  at- 
tached to  different  Christian  communities; 
but  their  common  unanimous  judgment 
is,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  prescribe  it 
as  an  untransferable  duty,  that  every 
man  is  bound  to  give  to  the  cause  of  God, 
in  some  form,  in  the  proportion  of  his 
means  and  income.  This  work,  elaborate, 
carefully  reasoned,  and  attractive  in  its 
style,  we  hail  with  delight ;  believing,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  nothing  short  of  the 
demonstration  of  an  untransferaUe  duty 
can  suffice  for  the  present  position  and 
habits  of  thought  of  British  society ;  and, 
on  the  other,  that,  generally  speaking, 
there  will  be  a  noble  response  to  the 
calls  of  duty  the  instant  that  her  voice 
is  heard,  and  its  verity  acknowledged. 
Besistance  will  be  impossible  on  the  part 
of  every  sincere  Christian.  It  is  true,  that 
motives  of  the  most  poverful  nature  may 
be  suggested,  and  appeals  made  to  grati- 
tude, love,  and  even  Melfi^ueas  itself;  but 
in  an  «ge  wherein  there  exists  an  im- 
minent peril  of  enthroning  reason  in  the 
tribunal  of  God,  an  element  more  rigid 
is  requisite.  This  desideratum  has  been 
met  by  the  work  now  before  us.  The 
range  of  subject-matter  which  it  embraces 
is  entirely  exhausted  by  the  Five  Essays 
td>  which  it  ooosbts ;  and  they  possess  the 


great  additional  advantage  of  discussing 
the  ^luestion  each  in  a  diiferent  phase. 
In  one,  we  are  presented  with  the  logical; 
in  another,  with  the  Scriptural;  in  a 
third,  with  the  precedents ;  in  a  fourth, 
with  its  sentiment ;  and  in  a  fifth,  with 
its  practical  details.  Under  the  solemn 
oonvtetion,  that  the  question  is  of  vital 
moment,  both  to  the  Church  of  God  and 
to  the  nation— and  one  regarding  which 
an  extreme  vagueness  of  thought  prevails 
^it  is  our  purpose  to  state  in  this^  and  a 
few  subsequent  papers,  the  subject-matter 
of  these  Essays ;  and  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  grateful  task,  we  shall  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  adhere  either  to  the  words 
or  the  arrangement  of  the  authors. 

The  Essay  to  be  reviewed  in  the  pre- 
sent paper,  is  upon  "the  meaaure  of 
Christian  liberality/'  It  presents  the 
/o^iiMi/aspectof  the  question,  and  is  de- 
signed to  demonstrate  that  there  does 
exist  a  clearly  defined  measure  or  stand- 
ard of  Christian  liberality,  obligatory 
upon  every  one^  and  unalterable  by  any 
dispensation.  As  a  law,  it  controls  the 
Christian  not  less  than  it  did  of  yore  the 
patriarch  and  the  Jew.  But  if  a  law,  it 
must  possess  the  authority  and  sign- 
manual  of  the  universal  Lawgiver.  To 
establish  this,  it  is  manifestly  imperative 
to  prove  two  things,~(1,)  that  there  is  an 
inherent  right  on  the  part  of  the  Divine 
Being  to  propound  such  a  law ;  and  (S,) 
that  the  law  has,  in  reality,  been  pro- 
pounded.  The  first  of  these  principles  is 
placed  beyond  dispute  by  the  authority 
of  two  fundamental  doctrines,  whidi 
reason  cannot  conscientiously  ignore,—, 
the  first,  that  €tod  is  the  absolute  Sove- 
reign  of  the  universe^  and  "  the  earth 
the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof,** 
(Psalm  xxiv.  1 ;  Exod.  xix.  5 ;)  the  seantd^ 
that  God  is  the  absolute  Disposer  of  His 
own,  (Matth.  xx.  15.)  Is  God,  then,  the 
absolute  Sovereign  of  all?  Let  the  objector 
expiscate  another  theory  which  will  satls^ 
and  implement  the  legitimate  demands 
and  dictates  of  reason,  and  we  shall  forth- 
with proceed  to  the  proo£  Let  him  ex- 
plain upon  any  other  principle  or  hypo- 
thesis, why  the  Most  High  asserU  His 
prerogative  and  claim,  one  by  one,  to  the 
things  which  man  prises  most;  to  the 
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first-born  of  man  and  beast ;  to  the  land 
of  Canaan ;  to  the  liWer  and  the  gold, 
(Exod.  xiii.  2;  Lev.  xxy.  23;  Esekiel 
znii.  4 ;  Psalm  L  10.)  Is  God  the  a6- 
Moluie  Digpo$er  of  all?  Let  the  objector 
declare  why  the  steward  is  responsible  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  estate  over  which 
he  presides,  if  man  is  not  amenable  to  the 
absolttte  and  nnlTersal  Proprietor.  If 
he  foolishly  persist,  notwithstanding,  in 
maintaining  his  own  absolute  proprietor- 
ship over  what  is  nothing  more  than  a 
trust,  let  him  explain  wherefore  Ood 
claims  the  right,  and  ever  and  anon  exerts 
it,  of  withdrawing  His  temporary  gifts. 
Wherefore  did  the  deluge  snatch  from  an 
infidel  world,  and  the  arenging  fire  of 
Heaven  from  the  abandoned  cities  of  the 
plain,  their  all  ?  Who  wrested  from  Saul 
his  diadem,  or  sent  Judah  to  weep  and 
wail  by  the  ruins  of  Babylon  ?  Who  re- 
moved Abraham  from  his  native  Chaldean 
home,  or  stripped  the  patriarch  of  Uz 
of  family,  possessions,  and  flocks  ?  And 
are  not  '*  pestilences,  and  famines,  and 
earthqiM>lK€*9  and  other  fearful  judgments, 
but  Heaven-sent  witnesses  to  the  truth, 
that  God  has  not  ceased  to  exercise 
sovereign  authority  in  the  disposal  of  His 
trust  to  man,  or  to  control  and  withdraw 
that  trust,  or  any  portion  of  it,  as  seems 
fit  to  His  discretion  ?"  If  an  omniscient 
Providence  regulates  the  helm  of  human 
afiairs,  then  are  these  special  interposi- 
tions not  less  demonstrative  of  the  truth, 
that  God  has  not  ceded  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  things  which  His  own  omni- 
potent word  created  to  man,  than  the 
working  of  miracles  is  the  proof  that  He 
has  not  resigned  His  authority  over  the 
laws  of  nature.  This  inference  is  not 
enervated  by  the  fact,  that  the  universal 
Disposer  has  acted  towards  us,  in  His 
unsearchable  grace,  in  a  spirit  the  most 
UberaL  We  are  not  bound  and  fettered 
at  every  step ;  and  we  exult  in  claiming 
this  our  liberty.  There  is  a  vast  contrast, 
in  the  ordinary  procedure  of  Providence, 
between  the  divine  prerw/ativeM  and  the 
divine  requiremenU,  Created  to  be  the 
recipients  of  a  holy  happiness,  it  is  lawful 
for  us  to  enjoy  it  as  we  may ;  endowed 
with  *'  noble  capacities  and  large  sus- 
ceptibilities of  enjoyment"— -placed  in  a 


situation,  and  Tested  with  a  freedom 
which  affbrds  ample  verge  for  both — and 
equipped  with  faculties  vigorous  enough 
to  secure  world-wide  conquests  in  art 
and  science,  in  literature  and  philosophy 
— it  constitutes  our  proudest  honour  to 
traverse  the  path  thus  indicated  by  the 
wisdom  which  cannot  err ;  and  so  long  as 
no  power,  no  influence,  no  wealth,  are 
employed  in  antagonism  to  the  august 
cause  and  the  awful  glory  of  the  supreme 
Disposer,  we  are  fulfilling  our  destiny, 
(Gen.  i.  26;  Psalm  viti.)  But  this  Uber^ 
is  begirt  with  a  hallowed  necessity,  and 
encircled  as  with  an  impenetrable  wall 
by  the  yet  loftier  duties  which  we  owe 
to  God.  We  may  expatiate  in  a  wide 
field,  but  not  a  boundless  one.  The 
ocean  might  seem  to  be  without  a  master, 
rolling  its  huge  billows  where  it  pleased, 
were  it  not  met  by  that  restraining  shore 
— those  bars  and  doors  which  He  hath 
placed  who  said  to  it:  <<Tbus  far  shalt 
thou  come,  and  no  farther ;  and  here  shall 
thy  proud  waves  be  stayed."  We,  too, 
the  ddegaied,  not  the  original  proprietors 
of  the  lower  world,  might,  in  like  manner, 
transgress  our  prescribed  sphere,  and,  at 
the  impulse  of  haughty  pride  or  aspiring 
ambition,  presume  to  interfere  with  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Almighty,  were  not 
much  of  what  we  *'  fondly  call  our  own" 
placed  beyond  our  discretion.  And  if  in 
Eden  a  pure  humanity  was  not  uncurbed ; 
if  in  a  world  radiant  with  serene  joy,  the 
fruit  of  the  <*  pleasant"  tree,  and  the  hal- 
lowed day  of  rest— the  halcyon  Sabbath 
-~were  reserved  by  the  sovereign  Creator 
and  absolute  Disposer  for  himself  and  for 
His  own  sugust  purposes — shall  it  be 
supposed  that  a  greater  liberty  is  vouch- 
safed to  a  fallen  humanity,  or  a  narrower 
prerogative  claimed  by  an  outraged  God  7 
Ah  1  no ;  our  selfishness  demanded  a  per- 
petual check — our  indifference  a  con- 
stant call;  and  these  have  been  provided 
in  that  **  ordinance  in  force  in  patriar- 
chal, Jewish,  and  Christian  times,  whereby 
God  has  reserved,  for  His  own  especial 
glory  and  service,  a  portion  of  ttiat  which, 
in  His  bounty.  He  has  bestowed  on  man" 
— the  fee  ^  the  interest — the  tribute- 
money  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator. 
We  are  thus  prepared  for  the  question, 
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''What  is  the  proporUcn  of  his  means 
vhich  the  Christian  should  give  to  Qod  ?" 
We  will  not  follow  our  author  in  the 
argument  which,  in  chap,  iv.,  he  draws 
from  antecedatt probabilUy,    It  is  Taluahle 
aa  placing  the  jacts  of  the  case  upon  a 
basis  which  commands  the  approval  of 
reason.    For  if  it  be  allowed  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  constitution  of  our  minds 
to  dictate  the  offering  of  the  tithe  to  God 
— the  eucharistical  offerings  of  antiquity 
being  of  a  totally  diverse  nature— then 
we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  in- 
ferring that  the  tithe  was  primarily  an 
ordinance  of  special  divine  appointment. 
If  the  Deity  originally,  by  a  special  reve- 
lation, retained  a  portion  of  His  gifts  to 
man,  it  may  be  inferred,  for  many  reasons 
which  will  readily  occur  to  the  mind, 
that  the  amount  or  proportion  would  be 
definitely  spedfled ;  and  if  so,  then  the 
universality  of  the  practice  of  the  tithe- 
ofiering  in  times  the  most  ancient,  and 
amongst  nations  possessing  no  affinity, 
and  maintaining  no  commercial  relations 
with  the  Hebrews,  seems  to  place  it  be- 
yond doabt»  that  the  tithe  or  tenth  is  the 
proportion  divinely  specified.    The  uni- 
versality of  the  devotion  of  a  seventh 
part  of  time— a  Sabbath— to  Grod,  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  a  potent  argument 
in  favour  of  its  extreme  antiquity  and 
divine  ordination.    A  similar  argument 
may  be  employed  in  vindication  of  the 
divine  origin  of  sacrifice.    Shall  we,  then, 
refuse  it  in  iU  applicability  to  the  tithe  ? 
Recommending  this  part  of  the  Essay  to 
the  careful  perusal  of  the  reader,  we  deem 
it  preferable  to  pass  on  to  that  province 
of  the  argument  which  undoubtedly  pos- 
aeaaes  the  greatest  force,— viz.,  the  au- 
thoritative dicta  of  Scripture.  The  careful 
atadent  of  the  Old  Testament  cannot  fail 
to  have  had  his  attention  arrested  by  the 
Utbe-offeriogs  of  Abraham  to  Melchise- 
dek,  and  of  Jacob  to  God.    It  would  have 
afforded  us  much  satisfaction  to  have  pre- 
•ented  here  an  epitome  of  the  ratiocina- 
tion of  our  author  upon  these  two  themes ; 
bat  our  limits  preclude  this.    The  argu- 
ment is   conducted  with   consummate 
ability ;  and  we  believe  that  no  impartial 
reader  will  rise  from  its  perusal  without 
being  oonrinoed  at  once  of  its  integrity 


and  its  weight.  The  universality  of  the 
tithe-offisring  amongst  nations  entirely  dis- 
connected with  each  other,  and  the  two 
special  instances  just  named,  occurring 
at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  Mosaic 
tithe  enactment,  permit  us  not  to  doubt 
that  it  claims  its  origin  i^om  God,  and 
arrogates  a  sphere  co-extensive  with  our 
race.  It  might  have  been  supposed,  that, 
inasmuch  as  Melcbisedek— that  profound 
mystery  of  the  past— exercised,  by  the 
appointment  of  God,  a  *'  ministerisl  care 
over  those  not  connected  with  him  by  the 
ties  of  family"— the  gift  of  the  tenth  was 
then  primarily  introduced.  But  Jacob's 
tithes  overthrow  this  theory ;  and  if  they 
were  demanded  in  his  era  without  any 
reference  to  a  priesthood,  there  existed  the 
same  reason  in  all  earlier  periods  for  their 
existence.  Consequently,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, that  the  tithe  was  ''  the  ordinance 
of  God,  not  merely  when  Melchisedek 
walked  upon  the  earth,  or  the  sons  of 
Aaron  were  sustained  by  it;  but  also 
when  Adam  lived  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  and  his  children  pursued  the  occu- 
pations of  shepherds  and  husbandmen." 

The  argument  now  stated  may,  or  may 
not  appear  tenable;  but  even  were  it 
impossible  to  establish  this  somewhat 
a  priori  or  antecedent-probability  view  of 
the  subject)  yet  if  it  can  be  shewn  that 
the  tithe  was  imperatively  demanded 
from  the  Hebrew,  and  that  no  revocation 
of  the  demand  can  be  traced  in  any  part 
of  the  Word  of  God,  there  remains  enough 
to  authorize  its  present  universal  obliga- 
tion. Tbe^r«(  branch  of  this  argument 
is  indisputable.  The  language  of  the 
Mosaic  enactment  is  analogous  with  that 
in  which  it  speaks  of  the  Sabbath,  and  of 
the  firstlings  of  the  flocks, — vividly  imply- 
ing the  pre- existence  of  both.  The  tense 
employed  is  the  preeenty  not  the  fuiure, 
''  All  the  tithe  of  the  land  is  the  Lord*s," 
Lev.  xxvii.  SO.  The  successive  steps  of  the 
argument  are  these:  (1.)  It  is  more  con- 
sistent with  the  revealed  character  of  God 
to  suppose  that  in  this  ordinance  Qe  con- 
tinued a  rule  previously  enjoined  by  him- 
self, than  that  He  adopted  a  scale  which 
had  first  recommended  itself  to  the  unin- 
apired  judgment  of  men ;  (2.)  This  pro- 
cedure was  more  consonant   with   the 
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nature  of  the  law  itself,  which,  in  all  of 
it  thai  18  of  a  moral  nature,  (the  tithe 
falling  under  this  category,)  and  in  much 
that  is  of  a  ceremonial,  was  hut  the 
republicathn  of  an  older  commandment ; 
and  (3.)  In  the  extent  of  their  moral  «M- 
ienee,  the  Hebrews,  ss  is  establiriied  by 
the  dirine  law,  were  not  exposed  to  a 
atricter  law  than  -the  members  of  the 
invisible  Church  of  Ood  in  praoeding 
times.  Is  it  pos8it4e  to  combine  this 
array  of  argument,  antecedent  peoba- 
bili^,  analogy,  and  fh>m  positive  enact- 
ment, without  having  the  inference  re* 
sistlessly  pressed  upon  us,  that  the  tenth 
is  ''at  all  times  due  and  to  he  paid  to 
Cod;"  and,  as  lucidly  taught  by  the 
special  instances  of  Abraham*  where  the 
tenth— not  of  the  patriairehf  but  of  God 
—was  given  to  the  king  of  Salem,  and  of 
Jacob,  where  none  of  it  was  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  priesthood,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  Divine  Being  desires 
the  tithe  to  be  appropriated  is  ''not 
always  the  same^  but  varies  according  to 
the  dispensation  and  His  appointment. 
It  may«  all  of  it,  go  to  support  aChristian 
ministry,  or  none  of  it  may  be  spent  that 
way,  or  a  portion  of  it  may  suffice.  All 
depends  upon  the  expression  of  Bis  will 
to  whom  it  belongs.** 

Does  the  pertinent  question  here  occur; 
Did  not  the  abolition  of  the  Hebrew 
theocracy,  and  the  passing  away  of  the 
Levitical  priesthood,  virtually  annul  the 
tithe?  The  reply  is  not  difficult.  They  did 
not  The  i^uestion  might  with  safety  be 
liazBrded  upon  the  arguments  already 
advanced.  The  inference  suggested  by  the 
negative  argument  is  too  apparent  to  be 
tyveriooked  or  ignored ;  for  if  the  tithe  was 
«  stsmding  ordinance  anterior  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  of 
a  nature  strictly  mora/,  neither  that  pro- 
mulgation, nor  its  subiequent  annihila- 
tion, could  affect  the  tithe.  In  the  case 
of  the  Chrisaan,  as  in  that  of  the  Jew, 
there  exists  the  same  painful  neoessity 
ibr  an  adequate  oounteraction  to  the 
innate  fiovetousness  and  seiflshaess  of  the 
besrt;  and  few  conversant  witb  the 
present  moral,  and  mental,  and  physical 
condition  of  the  world's  iohabitents,  wiU 
hesitate  to  ackaowMge^  thatiiowy  more 


than  in  the  days  of  Aaron,  there  Is  a 
boundless  verge  for  Christian  benevo- 
lence. 

Wherefore  is  it  that  men  are  now  so 
eager  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  what  they 
call  n^re  Hebrew  ceremony?  Where- 
fore do  they  labour  so  painfully  to  demon- 
strate that  the  institutions  of  Moses  are 
things  effete,  which  cannot  have  the 
slightest  possible  reference  to  Christianity 
or  Christian  men  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury—* polity  which  expired  with  Jewish 
independence  and  national  destruction? 
If  the  truth  may  be  told,  it  is  because 
they  are  too  much  the  slaves  of  that  veiy 
oovetousness  whidi  it  is  partly  the  ten- 
dency of  the  tithe  enactment  to  oontrd 
and  check— because  it  interferes  with 
' "  their  cursed  lust  of  gold,"  and  conflicts 
with  tlieir  mammon  spirit,  just  as  the 
Sabbath  does  with  their  love  of  pleasure 
or  of  the  world.  A  &llaey«  transparent 
to  ev«ry  eye,  lurks  beneath  their  sophis- 
tiies.  -The  tmtlis  inculcated  by  the 
Mosaic  economy  and  the  Christian  feith 
are  subsUntiaily  one.  The  moral  dutiei 
enjoined  by  both  are  the  same;  and  if 
any  prominent  feature  of  diacriminatton 
subists  between  them,  it  is  not  of  atmee, 
but  of  development  The  Old  Testament 
was  the  book  of  the  Jewish  Ckarek^  rather 
than  of  the  Jewish  nalion;  and  if  the 
faith  of  Christian  and  of  Jew  be  the 
same,  the  eeeentiale,  the  morale  of  Juda- 
ism cannot  be  annulled.  As  C.  Leslie 
observes  in  his  Select  Workos  "The 
churches  ruled  by  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments aae  not  two  churches,  but  two 
states  of  the  same  Chux^ ;  for  it  is  the 
same  Christian  Church,  firom  ahe  first 
promise  of  Christ  (Gen  Ui.  1ft)  to  the  end 
of  the  world;  and  therefore  it  ia  saM, 
(H^  IT.  S,)  that  the  Gospd  was  preached 
unto  them  aa  well  as  unto  us."  Every 
part  of  the  Old  Testament,  save  what 
was  purely  typical^  is  obligatory  upon 
Christians  of  evety  age ;  and  there  is  no 
oth€|r  medium  by  which  it  can  be  naeer- 
tained  what  parts  are  annulled,  save  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Kew  Testament.  The 
tithe  is  jMtf  abrogated  tiwrein.  tfo  ade- 
quate reason  can  be  assigned  fer  its 
alleged  aboUUon;  God  is  atia  the  Sots- 
reign  Head;  the  widow  and  the  po«r  are 
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•till  with  as  to  be  minUtered  unto ;  nM- 
gion  has  still  to  be  maintaiDed ;  and  tbe 
mission  fleld  has  opened  op  a  sphere  of 
datj  pecaliar  to  Christian  times.  It 
matters  not  that  the  tithe  is  not  expressly 
named  in  the  New  Testament.  It  was 
already  kno|rn,  established,  and  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  therefore  no  necessity  existed 
for  its  formal  re-injunction.  lUiberality 
and  parsimony  were  no  vices  of  tbe 
primitiYe  Chnrch— the  Christians  gave 
their  aU,  But  the  objection,  if  it  poa- 
sessed  any  weight,  which  it  does  not, 
could  apply  with  equal  force  to  baptism, 
marriage,  and  the  Sabbath.  Hostility  to 
the  divinely-appointed  tithe  is  the  dictate 
of  covetonsness. 

There  yet  remains  another  aspect  of 
Christian  obligation,  which  our  author 
discusses  with  his  characteristic  ability 
and  cleamesa ;  bat  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with    simply  indicating    it,  and 
referring  the  reader  for  fhrtlier  informa- 
tion to  the  £ssay  itself.    It  is  this,  that 
as  Jewish  responsibility  was  not  exhausted 
by  the  payment  of  the  tithe,  so    the 
Christian  is  also  placed  under  an  addi- 
tional   obligation.    The    Jew   paid    his 
/reeirt// offering  in  addition  to  his  tithe; 
so,  also,  must  the  Christian.    The  spec- 
tacle of  ancient  Hebrew  liberality  was 
deeply    beautiful    and    pathetic     The 
**  metals  dug  f^om  the   bowels  of  the 
earth,  the  costly  atones  gathered  fVom  the 
ocean  and  the  mine,  rich  furs,  fine  linen, 
ooatly  woods  and  apices,— all  were  offered 
willingly  in  the   sacred   cause."     And 
where  the  pious  Hebrew  had  not  these  to 
give,  he  was  ready  to  consecrate  to  God 
the  ''invention  of  genius,  the  skill  of  srt, 
and  the  strength  of  labour."    Their  minds 
were  rarely  shaded  by  a  aelfish  thought, 
and  the  stream  of  their  generous  bounty 
waa  unchecked  by  covetousness.    May 
not  the  contrast  between  the  present  and 
the  past  wellnigh  cause  the  stones  to 
weep? 

It  is  almost  too  trite  to  remark,  that 
the  freewill  offering,  from  its  very  nature, 
was  indefinite.  Provided  it  were  perfect 
in  its  kind,  it  might  be  regulated  by  the 
will  of  the  donor ;  but  once  given,  it  could 
not  be  retracted.  The  chief  objects  to 
which  the  Jewish  flreewill  offbring  was 


directed  were,  (I.)  The  erection  of  the 
tabernacle  in  the  wilderness;  (2.)  The 
preparation  for  the  building  of  the  temple 
daring  the  reign  of  David ;  and  (3.)  Upuo 
the  restoration  from  the  Babyhmish  cap- 
tivity ;  and  so  great  was  the  libtrality  of 
tbe  people  that  it  was  at  length  necessary 
to  restrain  them.    Amid  this  honourable 
liberality,  their  feelings  were  ever  those 
of  deepest  humility.  ( 1  Cbron.  zxix.  14- 1 6.) 
If,  then,  it  be  a  maxim  of  the  divine 
government,  that  to  whomsoever  much  is 
given,  of  them  much  shall  be  required, 
what  room  remains  for  the  supposition, 
that  tbe  freewill  offering  is  less  imper- 
ative upon  the  Christian  than  tbe  Jew  ? 
The  temple  which  is  now  being  erected 
in  tbe  world,  gorgeous  in  its  spirituality, 
is  'infinitely  more  majestic  and  dearer  to 
God"  than  that  which  Solomon,  amid  no 
axe  or  hammer's  sound,  reared  to  God ; 
and  to  this  invisible  spiritual  erection 
Christians  are  summoned  to  contribute. 
"Bring  me  an  offering:  of  every  man 
that  giveth  it  willingly  with  his  heart  ye 
shall  take  mine  offering,"  (Exodus  xxv.  ii.) 
Think  of  the  liberality  of  the  Christians 
of  the  days  of  tbe  Bedeemer  and  of  His 
apostles;  ponder  upon  the  Macedonian 
church,  with  its  gift  beyond  its  ability; 
reflect  upon   the  self-denying   charity, 
tithes,  and  freewill  offerings  of  eminent 
Christians  of  our  own  age,  and  since  the 
Reformation ;  and  nothing,  save  the  over- 
whelming strength  of  covetousness,  an 
unhappy  determination  to  close  the  heart 
against  every  appeal,  and  the  intellect 
Against  every  argument,  and  an  alarming 
disregard  of  the  glory  of  God  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  human  race,  will  enable 
us  to  withhold  the  tithe  and  the  freewill 
offering.    The  slightest  effort  in  tbe  cause 
of  God — the  "  least  work  done  for  the  love 
of  Christ,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  disciple, 
is  never  lost:  it  survives  the  wreck  of 
nations  and  the  ruin  of  the  world;  it 
follows  the  believer  to  His  place  of  glory ; 
it  is  never  forgotten  by  Him  who  trea- 
sures up  the  actiona  of  His  saints." 

We  enter  not  at  present  upon  the  other 
departments  of  the  subject.  These  will 
be  more  clearly  apprehended  when  dis- 
cussed in  their  isolated  aspect  and  bear- 
ing.   We  shall  conclude  this  article  with 
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an  appeal  taken  from  the  first  chapter  of 
onr  author: — "Even  here,  at  this  time, 
a>e,  and  at  all  times  have  been,  a  people 
whose  rnling  idea  is,  that  they  are  not 
their  own.  Their  graces  obscured  by 
infirmity  and  Umished  by  sin,  they  are 
yet,  in  the  actuating  and  governing  prin- 
ciple of  their  minds,  one  with  the  unsul- 
lied angels,  in  that  with  them  they  ascribe 
to  their  Lord  the  undivided  right  to  them 
and  to  theirs.  Why  should  you  sUnd 
upon  a  different  footing?  Are  you  not 
alike  the  creatures  of  God  ?  Is  it  not 
from  the  same  bounty,  on  His  part,  that 
your  blessings  are  derived  ?  Is  not  that 
bounty  the  great  original  fountain  whence 
streams  of  goodness  and  love  flow  to 
every  individual  of  the  race?  Cease, 
then,  to  speak  of  your  possessions  as 
your  own ;  be  wise,  and  call  them  what 
they  are — a  trust  from  your  God." 

:  KIOHT  TEACHETH  KNOWLEDGE. 

When  I  rarvey  the  bright 

Celestial  Kphere. 
80  rich  with  jewels  bntiir.  fhat  nlffht 

Doth  like  an  Ethiop  bride  appear  x 

Bf  7  soul  her  wings  doth  spread. 

And  heavenward  flies. 
The  Almighty's  mjsteries  to  re^d 

In  the  ^arge  Tolumes  of  the  skies. 

For  the  bright  firmament 

Bhoota  forth  no  fljime 
80  silent,  but  is  eloquent 

In  speaking  the  Creator's  name. 

Ho  unregarded  star 

ContraitaitaliKht 
Into  so  small  a  character. 

Removed  far  from  our  bmmm  right. 

Bat  if  we  stedfast  look, 

We  shall  discern 
In  it,  as  in  some  holy  book. 

How  man  may  heavenly  knowtodge  learn. 

It  tella  the  conqueror. 

That  ftir-etreuh'd  power 
Which  his  proud  dangers  tralRe  for, 

Is  but  the  triumph  of  an  hour ; 

That  from  the  farthest  north 

Some  nation  may. 
Yet  undiscovered,  issue  forth. 

And  o'er  his  new.got  conquest  svray : 

Some  nation,  yet  shut  in 

With  hills  of  ice. 
May  be  let  <iut  to  scourj^e  his  sin. 

Till  they  shall  equal  hmi  in  vice. 

And  then  they  likewise  shall 

Their  ruin  have ; 
For  as  yourselves  your  empires  ftll, 

And  every  kingdom  hath  a  grave. 

Thus  those  celestial  fires. 

Though  seeming  mute. 
The  falia(7  of  our  desires 

And  all  the  pride  of  life  oonAifto ; 

For  they  have  watched  since  first 

The  world  had  birth. 
And  found  sin  in  tuelf  accursed. 

And  nothing  permanent  on  earth. 

^William  Uubuotok,  (1685.) 


**  Oh  I  bow  do  godless  men,  especially  in 
these  times  of  excitement,  live  in  a  per- 
petual whirl,  and  hastily  pursue  a  good 
which  they  might  find  much  nearer  them! 
With  what  vehement  eagernt'ss  do  those, 
for  whom  the  water  by  the  wayside  is 
not  good  enough  to  quench  their  thirst, 
pursue  after  art  and  learning,  aa  if  there 
flowed  the  balsam  by  which  the  wojinds 
of  humanity  were  to  be  eternally  healed ! 
and  how  do  they  sorrow  over  a  lost  ei^joy- 
ment  of  art,  as  if  they  had  forfeited  the 
favour  of  God,  and  seize  eagerly  upon  a 
gift  of  science,  as  if  it  were  a  drink  that 
would  confer  immortality  I    Art  is  in- 
deed  beautiful,   and    science  is  indeed 
good;  but  if  the  wounds  are  not  first 
healed,  these  can  only  serve  to  increaUf 
and  not  to  quench  the  thirst.    Oh  1  the  in- 
considerate haste  of  men !  Yes!  the  pre- 
cious pearls,  to  obtain  which  men  should 
sell  all  that  they  have,  is  nnt  far  distant 
....    When  one  stands,  sheltered 
and  thankful,  upon  the  quiet  meadow, 
and  looks  upon  the  multitude  rushing 
noisily  along  the  highway,  always  passing 
by  the  object  which  they  are  specially 
pursuing,  how  inscrutable   appears  tlie 
blindnesH  of  the  human  race !     O  Lord 
JesUF,  thou  hast  indeed  well  said,  that  the 
Martha  souls,  who  care  only  for  the  things 
of  this  life,  are  careful  and  troubled,  and 
that  Mary  hath  chosen  the  better  part! 
Since  I  have  longed  after  heavenly  food, 
all  my  cares  and  desires  have  become 
so  tranquillized  that  there  is  continual 
peace ;  but  so  long  as  I  strove  only  after 
earthly  good,  or  earthly  wisdom,  there 
was  in  this  striving  nothing  but  restless- 
ness and  disquiet*     But  thou  dost  not 
yield  thyself  to  the  powerful,  who  would 
conquer  thee,  sword  in  hand ;  but  only  to 
the  seeking,  child-like  soul.  The  millions 
of  sunbeams  that  warm  and  invifcorate 
mankind  come  all  at  once,  so  quietly  and 
gently  down  upon  the  earth ;  and  in  this 
manner  thou  wilt  be  sought,— with  great 
earnestness,  indeed,  but  not  with  noisy 
impetuosity.  Dear  Lord  Jesus,  thou  didst 
sit  down  by  Mary,  and  she  sat  at  thy 
feet ;  and  thus  thou  d rawest  near  to  all 
souls  that  long  after  thee,  and  desirest 
only  that  men  should  sit  at  thy  feet.    I 
long  thought,  because  all  was  so  quiet  in 
thy  school,  that  life  ceased  whvn  men 
began  to  love  thee;  and,  behold !  I  have 
found  that   '  then  first  I  livedo  when  I 
began  to  love  I*     So  long  as  J  was  not  io 
the  centre,  I  wandered  carelessly  through 
the  circuits  of  humanity.     Since  I  hare 
fotind  the  Creator,  I  am  in  the  centre, 
and  need  no  longer  wander  disquieted 
around. 

**  The  Martha  service  in  this  world  is 
well  ordered  for  us,  and  all  the  handicrafts 
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ftnd  business  of  life  hast  thoa  thyself, 
Lord  JeBU«,  hallowed  bj  thy  lowly  labour 
in  the  carpenter's  workshop!  Oli !  blessed 
Jesus,  when  thou  didst  labour  in  the 
workshop  of  Joseph,  that  was,  indeed,  as 
icuch  worship  as  when  thou  wast  in  the 
temple.  To  do  the  will  of  thy  heavenly 
Father  was  thy  food ;  that  hidden  manna 
sustained  thee  also  in  the  workshop. 
That  manua  shall  refresh  me  also  in  my 
workshop,  at  my  desk,  without  in  the 
fields,  and  in  the  streets.  Gracious  Lord, 
when  once  thou  hast  taken  possession  of 
the  human  heart,  how  do  the  natural 
powers  which  thou  hast  granted  to  us 
unfold  themselves,  so  that  even  earthly 
occupations  thrive  beautifully  under  the 
influence  of  the  sun  of  thy  grace  I  Oh  !  if 
those  who  strive  only  after  earthly  things 
were  only  aware  of  this,  how  would  they 


take  to  heart  what  thy  Word  says,  that 
'godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things, 
having  promioe  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come  V  Oh !  if  all 
the  wise  men  and  artificers  of  this  world 
were  but  truly  warmed  and  enlightened 
by  the  sun  of  thy  grace,  how  would  the 
sciences  and  arts  of  earthly  life  prosper 
under  this  influence,  and  bring  forth  fruits 
of  yet  more  glowing  colours  and  delicioua 
odours !    Yes,  one  thing  is  needful ! 

*' If  mine  the  on«  thioir  needful  I  may  caU, 
In  this  rejoicing.  1  rejoice  in  all. 
Thou  all- pervading  Spirit,  at  thy  glance, 
With  glorioua  beams  illume  my  countenance ; 
The  tender  floivVeta  aently  »tand. 
And  to  the  sun  iheir  Deauia  expand. 

Thus  let  me. 

All  quietlT. 
Thy  beams  mith  earnest  Joy  embrace, 
And  leave  the  working  to  thy  grace.** 

Boun  qfDewftUm,**  by  J>r.  Thoimek. 


THOUGHTS  ON  SABBATH  SCHOOLS. 

Pabt  VI  I. 

BiBLB  OB  Adult  Classks. 

*  A  man  may  as  well  take  a  view  of  things  on  earth  in  a  davk  night  by  the  light  of  his  own  eye,  aa 
pretend  to  discover  the  things  of  heaven  in  the  night  of  nature  by  the  light  of  his  own  reason.** 
—Bishop  Horms. 


In  one  sense  every  class  in  the  Sabbath 
school  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  Bibie  cltus^ 
in  so  far  as  that  blessed  book  is  the  only 
text-book  in  which  all  instruction  is  given. 
But  there  ought  to  be  a  class  where 
pecmliarly  the  Bible  is  the  subject  of  close 
and  earnest  study.  Previousfy  its  pre- 
cepts may  have  been  more  a  matter  com- 
manding the  attention  of  the  children; 
now  they  are  to  enlist  the  affection*  of 
the  young.  Formerly  they  may  have  in- 
terested the  mind  of  the  scholar ;  now  they 
ajre  sought  to  find  a  place  in  his  very  heart, 
I«ike  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  the 
more  advanced  pupils  are  now  to  be  in- 
▼ited  and  urged  to  *'  hide  God's  Word  in 
their  hearty  that  they  may  not  sin  against 
God,"  As  beautifully  and  truthfully  said 
by  Pascal :  *'  God  has  designed  that 
divine  truth  should  pass  from  the  heart 
into  the  head,  and  not  from  the  head  into 
the  heart ;  and  so  it  is  necessary  to  know 
human  things  in  order  to  love  them ;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  love  divine  things  in 
order  to  know  them." 

If  there  be  a  period  in  man's  brief  but 
e-ventful  pilgrimage  more  than  another 
frtxeo  perils  surround   him-^when   the 


passions  are  strong  for  eidl  or  for  good— 
when  the  mind  is  p<^rerfully  susceptible 
to  virtuous  and  to  vicious  impressions 
and  impulses,— that  is  the  brief  period 
which  connects  youth  with  manhood — 
that  bridges  the  narrow  gulf  between  the 
docile  disciple  and  the  man  who  is,  or 
conceives  himself  to  be,  his  own  master. 
Just  as  in  summer,  it  is  said  there  are  a 
few  days  which  determine  the  condition  of 
the  ensuing  harvest.  If  the  sun  then  shines 
bright  and  warm,  the  juices  are  matured 
and  consolidated,  and  made  ready  for  the 
autumn.  But  if  cold  and  withering  mil- 
dews descend,  a  few  hours  destroy  the 
fair  progress  of  months,  and  the  lovely 
prospect  of  spring  is  at  once  blasted ;  and 
the  havoc  is  all  the  more  apparent  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  herbage  and 
verdure  over  which  the  ungenial  winds 
sweep  their  deadly  course.  So,  too,  a 
few  years,  it  may  be  months,  nay,  days, 
with  many,  have  accomplished  the  fatal 
work  when  youthful  instructions  are  up- 
rooted ;  and  whilst  men  are  asleep,  the 
ever- wakeful  enemy  of  God  and  man 
has  sowed  tares,  broadcast,  where  wheat 
bad  been  often  strawed.    We  have  seeo 
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man^  a  youthful  mind,  opening  with  the 
fair  prospect  of  its  blossoms,  ripening 
into  the  perfect  fruits  of  righteousness, 
nursed  under  the  prayerful  anxieties 
of  godly  parents,  and  enjoying,  too,  the 
advantage  of  a  Christian  ministry  and 
an  enlightened  course  of  Sabbath  school 
instruction,  but,  passing  too  soon  under 
the  scorching  heats  of  the  world's 
temptations,  become  an  early  wreck  on 
the  ocean  of  life.  With  one,  "  the  seeds 
of  early  instruction  had  fallen  by  the 
wayside,  and  the  wicked  one,  as  the 
fowls,  came  and  devoured  them."  With 
another,  *'  the  seed  had  fallen  into  stony 
places,  where  they  had  not  much  earth ; 
and  forthwith,  when  the  sun  of  tribula- 
tion and  persecution  aro^e,  the  plants  were 
scorched ;  and  because  they  had  no  root, 
they  withered  away.**  With  others,  "  the 
seed  fell  among  thorns,  which  are  the 
cares  of  this  world  and  the  deceitfulness  of 
riches ;  and  these  choked  the  Word,  and 
this  class  became  unfruitful.**  Whilst,  ac- 
cording to  this  instructive  parable,  three 
classes,  all  of  whom  were  taught  and  re- 
ceived the  seed  of  the  Word,  yielded  no 
fruits  of  righteousness,  only  one  class 
received  the  Word  and  "understood  it;" 
and  thereby,  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  of  the  vineyard,  bringing  forth  frait, 
in  various  measures  or  degrees,  but,  in  all, 
to  life  eternal,  there  to  be  gathered 
into  the  gamers  of  the  Husbandman. 

There  is  a  period  in  the  tide  of  life 
when  the  frail  bark  of  humanity  is  pecu- 
liarly subject  to  be  tossed  on  the  billows 
of  passion.  When  the  ebb-tide  of  youth 
meets  with  the  flood-tide  of  manhood, 
and  the  youthful  mariner  of  life  has  to 
steer,  with  unsteady  and  unskilful  hand, 
between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of 
many  a  besetting  sin  and  strong  tempta- 
tion, without  any  spiritual  Pharos  or 
moral  lighthouse  to  illumine  the  gloom, 
it  is  then  that  the  daring  youth,  knowing 
not  the  land,  discovers  certain  creeks,  into 
which  he  is  minded,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  thrust  himself  for  refuge.  Taking  up 
the  anchor  of  hope,  with  which  parental 
care  and  Sabbath  school  teachers* anxieties 
had  furnished  him,  withal  loosing  the 
rudder-bandf,  and  all  those  other  prudent 
restraints  which   older   heads   thought 


necessary  for  the  toyage  of  life,  he 
commits  himself  to  the  waves,  hoisU  up 
the  mainsails  to  the  winds  of  an  ever- 
shifting  world,  and  makes  towards  what 
he,  in  fond  expectation,  considers  the 
shore.  But  at  this  point  he  too  often 
falls  (as  did  the  ship  that  carried  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles)  into  *'  the  place 
where  two  seas  meet,  and  where  he  is 
fain  to  run  his  vessel  aground;"  and 
where  the  hopes  of  years  are  broken  with 
the  violence  of  the  waves,  and  nought 
remains  but  some  few  boards  and  broken 
pieces  of  the  gay  barque  which  so  lately 
was  launched  amidst  the  prayers  and 
praises  of  many  friends ;  and  which,  fre- 
quently, is  thus  shipwrecked  on  the  very 
shore  of  life,  and  within  sight  of  the  har- 
bour in  which  it  was  reared  and  received 
its  outfit. 

The  exact  period  of  transition— this 
chrysalis  state  of  humanity— is  not  abso- 
lute, but  varies  with  different  minds,  and 
under  different  ciroumstanoea.  But,  with 
all,  there  is  a  period  when  the  youth  be- 
comes too  proud  to  be  taught,  and  yet 
gives,  every  day,  evidence  he  is  not 
leamed-^too  haughty  to  be  longer  guided, 
and  yet  shews  daily  proof  he  atiU  needs 
giudance — thinks  he  knows  ererythisgy 
or,  at  least,  all  that  is  necessary  to  know, 
and  yet  his  life  and  conversation  pro- 
claims that,  without  the  true  saving 
knowledge  of  Christ,  he  spiritually  and 
scripturally  knows  nothing.  This  period 
varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of 
age.  At  this,  the  most  critical  period  of 
roan's  life,  the  Sabbath  school  is  forsaken. 
It  leaves  him  before  the  church  takes 
him  up.  Like  the  coffin  of  Mohammed, 
he  is  suspended  midway  between  heaven 
and  earth,  and  a  slight  accident  may  pro* 
pel  him  upwards  or  downwards.  Pimn 
the  too  common  error  of  assimtlating  the 
Sabbath  school  to  that  of  the  week-day, 
youth  of  both  sexes,  at  this  period,  think 
themselves  too  old  to  attend  the  Sabbath 
class,  and  become  ashtmed  to  sigr  thehr 
catechism  and  psalm  with  the  yoanget 
children.  Having  left  the  ordinary  school, 
they  think  they  ought  also  to  leave  the 
Sabbath  school.  Their  education  they 
deem  finished ;  whilst,  in  fact.  It  is  only 
now  rightly  to  begin.  Self-education  oqglil 
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now  to  be  their  grand  object.  Hitherto 
they  hftTe  been  examined  by  othera;  now 
they  are  to  examine themtelvca.  Formerly 
othera  too  often  were  allowed  to  think  for 
them ;  now  they  mnat  think  for  them* 
telTes.  Praetkg  h  now  to  be  tnperadded 
to  theory.  Othen  acted  for  them  in 
moMt  things ;  now  they  are  called  on  to 
act.  for  themielreB  in  iiHmy  things.  They 
enter  aa  actors  on  the  stage  of  life, — a 
stage  which  has  many  aide-doors,  and 
pit-falls,  and  more  prompters  lor  evil 
than  for  good.  Dever  did  the  yoothfiil 
adventarer  more  need  a  monitor,  and  at 
no  time  is  he  less  provided  with  soeh  a 
sure  connselleri  and,  unfbmmately,  he  is 
too  proud  to  aeicnowledge  the  want  or 
ask  the  help.  What  adds  to  the  risk 
at  this  period  is,  tl»t  many  young  men 
now  leave  their  parenta'  roof  and  kindly 
protection,  and  go  to  the  busy  towns, — the 
marta  of  trade,  and,  too  much,  the  haunts 
of  vice.  Away  from  all  the  early  asso- 
ciations of  pious  training,  the  Tirtnooa 
mind  becomes  too  often  a  ready  prey  to 
*'eTil  commqnioations  corrupting  good 
manners ;"  and  the  miod  first  knows  its 
own  weakness  by  its  fhiilty  and  fall ;  and 
the  bitter  tears  of  fond  parents  evidenoe 
the  truth  of  the  sacred  text:  ** Except 
the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labonr  in 
Tain  that  build  it  t  except  the  Lord  keep 
the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in 
Tain.- 

We  hare  often  been  surprised,  and  had 
onr  heart  sickened,  on  seeing  certain  pri< 
eon  statistics,  wherein  are  arrayed  fearful 
figures  of  the  numbers  who  are  now 
prisoners  of  guilty  and  yet  who  once  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  Sabbath  school  ixH 
atruction.  We  are  doubtful  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  such  statistics.  From  very 
considerable  acquaintance  with  prisons 
and  prisoners,  we  know  how  little  fkith 
can  be  placed  on  the  statements  of  the 
inmates  of  prison  cells.  They  have  a 
desire  to  appear  to  have  been  once  in  a 
better  stote.  We  would  deau«  to  know 
how  long  and  bow  constant  their  Sab- 
bath school  attendance  was.  Whether  it 
waa  not  for  a  few  nights— now  in  this 
school,  and  then  in  that— «onie  few  nighte 
in  the  dark  time  of  winter,  and  never 
when  the  light  of  summer  evenings  en* 


ticed  to  the  stroll  in  the  green  fields.  Es- 
pecially would  we  desire  to  know  when 
tlieir  oeetuiomU  attendance  on  the  Sab- 
bath school  entirely  ceased.    It  would 
be  found,  probably,  to  be  at  that  very 
period  when  attendance   became   more 
irksome,   because    that   the  rebellious 
spirit  strove  for  foil  license,  and  did  not 
like  to  hear  of  duties  and  pursuite  un* 
congenial  to  depraved  tastes  and  sinful 
pursuits.    We  have  seen  these  alleged 
statistics  arrayed  as  aignmente  against 
the  beneftte  of  Sabbath  schoda  and  reli- 
gious instruction,  and  in  favour  of  a  pure 
secular  education,— a  temple  without  a 
divinity«-«n  altar  without  a  sacrifice— a 
throne  without  a  sovereign.  Doubting  the 
premises,  we  wholly  deny  the  oondusion. 
If  these  be  facts,  they  are  to  be  monmed 
over;  but  these  are  resultSy  not,  certainly, 
in  eonteqitemeef  bmt  ta    sptte  of  Sabbaih 
9chooU.    The  facte  may  prove  that  the 
Sabbath  school  system  is  not  so  efficient 
and  complete  as  it  might  be;  certainly 
it  cannot  prove  that  it  is  productive  of 
evil,  or  that  the  teaching  of  godliness  can 
produce  ite  opposite.     Carry   out   the 
aif^ument  to  ite  full  extent^for  if  good 
in  one  branch,  it  is  good  in  every  one. 
The  moat  complete  sanatory  care  and 
precautions  have  not  warded  off  disease 
and  pestilence ;  then,  why  not  dischargu 
the  Board  of  Health,  and  let  every  man, 
in  matters  of  cleanliness,  do  what  is  right 
in  his  own  ^es?    No  law  tlie   most 
stringent  has  wholly  prevented  any  pro- 
scribed offence ;  but  no  one  aays  the  law  ia 
the  ooaue  of  the  oflence,  and  seeks  ite  abro- 
gation.   The  continuance  of  the  c^noe 
may  call  for  a  severer  law,  or  the  more 
strict  enforcement  of  that  which  exists. 

But,  whilst  doubting  the  amount  of  the 
resulte  as  given  in  certain  statistics,  and 
wholly  denying  the  soundness  of  the  con- 
clusion drawn  from  it,  we  are  willing 
to  admit,  that  some  truth  existo  in  these 
figures,  and  we  seek  to  improve  the  fact, 
not  by  lessening  our  exertions  in  Sabbath 
school  teaching,  but  by  increasing  it  the 
more.  Let  us  review  the  whole  system, 
beginning  with  the  sptritual  fitneas  and 
scriptural  qualifications  of  the  teacher— 
the  religious  nature  of  the  teaching  and 
eondnctoftheclasseaitidltheirbnuicfaet— - 
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the  prayerAiI  and  unceatiog  watchtblness 
over  the  yoath  on  Sabbath  and  week  day— 
and  to  the  matter  more  immediatelj  on 
handy  the  retaining  the  youth  under  Bible 
instruction  until  they  become  members 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  even  be- 
yond that  period,  if  they  incline,  as  many 
of  them  are  found  to  do,  with  profit  to 
themselves. 

There  ought,  therefore,  to  be  one  or 
more  Bible  or  adult  classes  in  every  con- 
gregation. These  ought  to  be  presided 
over  and  taught  by  the  minister  himself, 
if  that  be  at  all  possible ;  and  where  cir- 
cumstances always  or  occasionally  pre- 
yent  this,  the  duty  ought  to  devolve  on 
an  elder  of  the  Churcli^a  man,  *' right- 
eous before  God,  walking  in  all  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord  blameless,"  of 
mature  age  and  judgment;  and  especially, 
one  who  may  have  given  test  of  ability, 
— ^belng  **one  that  ruleth  well  his  own 
house,  having  his  children  in  subjection 
with  all  gravity  "— "  vigilant,  sober,  of 
good  behaviour,  apt  to  teach ;  not  a  no- 
vice ;  and  having  a  good  report  of  them 
which  are  without." 

A  difference  of  opinion  eiists  whether 
there  ought  to  be  one  class  for  both  sexes, 
or  separate  classes.  It  is  thought  by 
some  that  there  are  no  greater  reason  for 
separation  in  the  Bible  classes  than  in 
the  other  and  lower  classes,  or  in  church. 
But  if  kept  separate,  there  may  be  greater 
freedom  in  dealing  with  many  parts  and 
observances  in  sacred  history,  and  a  more 
dose  application  of  the  Qospel  to  the 
peculiar  occupations,  duties,  and  tempta- 
tions of  either  sex. 

The  Bible  classes  ought  to  assemble  in 
the  chureh,  session-house,  or  schoolroom, 
or  some  apartment  separate  fW>m  the 
junior  classes.  It  may  be  found  more 
convenient  to  fix  another  hour  for  meet- 
ing ;  and  whilst  the  Sabbath  hour  should 
never  be  omitted,  as  most  convenient  and 
best  fitted  for  such  instruction,  an  hour 
on  a  week-night  may  be  added,  for  the 
illustration  of  subjects  cognate  with  the 
study  of  the  Bible— such  as  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  natural  religion,  moral 
philosophy,  and  chureh  history. 

Whenerer  a  youth  has  for  a  length  of 
time  been  in  the  junior  dasMi^  and  haa 


reached  the  age  and  knowledge  whidi  fits 
him  for  the  change,  be  ought  to  be  trans- 
ferred to'  the  adult  class,  and  the  Bible 
should  become  his  close  and  earnest 
study.  The  teacher  may  at  once  begin 
with  Genesis,  which,  if  duly  improved, 
with  the  help  of  the  flood  of  light 
which  recent  discoveries  has  poured  on 
the  sacred  text,  will  be  made  the  means 
of  rivetting  the  attention  of  the  young. 
The  Scriptures  ought  thus  to  be  regu- 
larly read  and  studied,  and  care  taken 
that  nothing  aboTe  ordinary  compre- 
hension is  introduced.  The  class  ought 
to  be  carried  on  step  by  step ;  and  to  this 
end  they  ought  each  to  read  verse  by 
Terse,  (which,  of  itael^  is  no  small  mean 
of  improvement  and  satisfaction;)  and 
they  ought  to  be  dosely,  but  gently 
examined  on  every  verse,  as  to  the  mean- 
ing and  connexion,  and  on  the  explana- 
tions given.  The  grand  object  is  to  find 
Christ  in  every  page— now  shadowed 
forth  in  type  and  ceremony — ^now  foretold 
in  prophecy  and  vision — and  anon  per- 
sonified in  the  lives  of  the  patriarehs  and 
holy  men  of  old.  The  portions  of  the  New 
Testament  which  reflect  certain  portions 
of  the  Old,  should  be  taken  and  compared 
together ;  the  book  of  Leviticus,  as  ex- 
pounded by  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrew*, 
will  be  found  a  delightful  employment  to 
the  inquiring  mind.  The  teacher's  object 
should  now  be,  not  so  much  to  iwipart 
knowledge,  as  to  impreu  truth  on  the 
youthful  mind — to  teach  the  young  to 
think  and  to  act  for  themselves — to  aim  at 
obtaining,  not  only  their  mated  ataemt  to 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  but  to  raise  in 
their  hearts  a  Uvt  for  those  truths.  This 
course  of  reading  and  study  enables  the 
teacher,  with  prudent  caution,  to  fortify 
the  mind  against  the  most  common  of 
the  heresies  and  errors  of  the  day.  But 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  unnecesaarily 
to  introduce  such  topics,  itn  objection 
may  be  stated,  and  fully  underetood  in 
a  short  sentence,  which  will  take  a  length- 
ened discourse  to  answer  and  refute, 
whilst  the  objection  had  nothing  to  re- 
commend it  but  its  sttbUlty.  A  handful 
of  thistle  seed  carelessly  thrown  into  « 
fleld  of  grain,  may  spread  so  wide  as  to 
bafile  the  firmer  to  uproot  it  without  en- 
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dangerUfig  his  crop.  The  more  adTanoed 
of  the  pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  write 
out  simple  expositions  of  passages,  or  to 
put  into  written  form  the  oral  explan- 
ations gi?ea  by  the  teacher  on  previous 
evenings.  A  note- book  may,  with  ad- 
vantage,  be  kept  by  each  pupil.  There 
ought  to  be  great  caution  taken  as  to 
reading  aloud  any  essays  prepared,  or  to 
give  unnecessary  praise,  as  tending  to 
engender  pride,  and  produce  envy  and 
discord.  As  the  class  ought  now  to 
assume  the  aspect  of  a  prayer  or  fellow- 
ship meeting,  considerable  time  should 
be  devoted  to  worship ;  and  it  is  not 
objectionable,  that  the  more  advanced 
young  men,  whose  Christian  know- 
ledge and  character  are  well  ascertained, 
shonld  be  invited  and  encouraged  to  take 
part,  occasionally,  in  conducting  the  de- 
votional exercises.  But  here,  too,  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  refrain  from  ex- 
pressions of  approbation.  Whatever  of 
criticism  or  direction  in  this  respect, 
ought  to  be  done  in  private  with  the  in- 
dividual. 

Such  adult  classes  are  the  proper  young 
communicants'  classes.  A  class  got  up 
a  few  weeks  before  the  administration  of 
the  Supper,  is  wholly  inadequate  for  fully 
maturing  the  minds  of  those  whose  atten- 
tion had  not  formerly  been  trained  in 
religious  exercises.  We  have  known 
every  successive  communion  receiving 
additions  to  the  roll  from  adult  classes; 
and,  what  is  delightful,  the  young  per- 
sons still  continuing,  as  regularly  as 
before,  their  attendance  at  these  classes, 
where  they  appeared  to  have  received  so 
much  of  profitable  instruction  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

When  young  men  go^  for  the  first  time, 
firom  their  father's  house  to  some  town, 
either  for  study  at  college,  or  to  enter 
into  the  counting-house,  parents  are  soli- 
citous for  introduction  to  persons  who 
may  sliew  them  kindness,  and  attend  to 
their  domestic  comforts,  or  advance  their 
temporal  interests.  How  seldom  is  an 
introduction  to  a  godly  minister,  a  Christ- 
ian church,  and  a  Sabbath  class,  sought 
for  I  If  such  adult  classes  existed  in  every 
congregation  in  our  churches,  in  town 
and  country,  what  advantage  would  it  be 


for  the  stranger  youth!  Here  at  once 
would  be  an  introduction  to  a  circle  of 
well-informed  and  pious  companions  of 
their  own  age,  who  might  do  much  to 
make  up  for  the  absence  of  the  domestic 
ties  and  friendships— the  want  of  which 
has  often  driven  the  young  to  seek  a  sub- 
stitute in  the  indulgence  of  the  baser 
appetites.  Here,  too,  the  youth  would 
have  something  to  think  on  during  the 
week,  of  what  he  had  heard,  and  some- 
thing to  prepare  for,  and  anticipate  for  the 
Sabbath.  He  would  have  somewhat  to 
fill  his  homebound  letters,  which  would 
give  greater  interest  and  joy  to  godly 
parents  than  the  most  minute  account 
of  all  the  finery  and  pageantry  of  this 
world's  tawdry  enjoyments  and  pastimes. 
He  would  feel  that  he  was  not  a  hermit 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  crowded  city — 
that  his  Church  extended  her  protection 
around  him — that  there  was  a  brother- 
hood in  Christ  fsr  closer  and  dearer  than 
any  earthly  union.  Feeling  that  the 
Church  cax^  for  him,  he  would  seek  to 
bring  no  disparagement  on  her,  or  on 
the  holy  profession  of  Christianity.  He 
would  feel  he  had  a  character  to  maintain, 
and  that  others  than  his  own  kindred 
were  deeply  interested  in  his  well-being ; 
and  as  they  have  done  to  him,  he  will  feel 
anxious  to  do  to  others.  In  due  time, 
he  may  become  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath 
school ;  and  every  new  arrival  from  the 
country  may  be  an  opportunity  to  him 
to  carry  them  straightway  to  the  minister 
of  Christ,  to  the  Church  of  the  living 
God,  and  to  the  Sabbath  class,  wherein 
his  mind  had  been  so  greatly  improved, 
his  spirit  ref^shed,  and  his  character  and 
resolutions  for  good  confirmed.  In  any 
view,  we  urge  on  all  connected  with  Sab- 
bath schools,  to  see  that  they  have  the 
adult  or  Bible  classes,  as  being  an  essential 
to  the  completion  of  the  curriculum  of 
Sabbath  school  teaching ;  without  which, 
the  previous  indoctrinating  and  training 
may  stop  short  of  the  divine  benefits  it 
otherwise  is  so  well  calculated  to  ensure. 
The  Bible  is  the  only  book  which  answers 
thepoet*slay:— 

'*  All  MAtoiis  tolt  this  laered  page, 

Thto  holj  lamp  of  heavenlj  truth— 
'TvrlU  obeer  the  tottering  atepi  of  age. 

And  guide  the  erriog  feet  of  joutfa.** 
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"  UNCONSCIOUS  LIFE." 


Thb  phrase  "unconBciouiIifei**  seems  one 
of  the  characteristic  expressions  of  those 
who    are    considered    **  liberal-minded 
Cliristians*'  in  the  present  day,  and  seems 
to  imply,  that  those  who  are  amiable, 
generous,  and  moral  living,  possess  the 
Chrittian  life,  although  they  are  not  eon- 
tcious  of  ir,  and  although  what  they  do 
has  no  direct  reference  to  the  willof  Ood, 
or  consciooa  pleasing  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Those  who  talk  much  of  this  *' uncon- 
scious life"  explain  themselves  by  sa/ing, 
that  on  account  of  what  Christ  has  done 
and  snfftired,  there  is  a  general  good  given 
to  men ;  and  that  when  any  one  does  what 
is  good,  and  kind,  and  generous,  they  are 
pleasing  God,  and  fulfilling  His  will,  and 
are  safe.    Those  **  liberal**  people  greatly 
dislike  the  term  conversion,  or  so  explain 
it  away  as  to  mean  nothing ;  and  however 
true  their  onm  life  towards  Ood  may  be, 
their  opinions  seem  calculated  to  give 
the  impression,  that  it  is  not  true  that 
"  we  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath** 
— that  '*  we  must  be  bom  again** — that 
'*  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
he  is  none  of  His"— that  His  sheep  fol- 
low Him  becauMB  ''  they  b»w  His  voice/' 
We  would  ask :  '*  What  is  sin ?  "—to  which 
the  Westminster  Catechism   gives  the 
short  but  comprehensive  answer:  **Sin  is 
any  want  of  conformity  unto,  or  trans- 
gression of,  the  law  of  God."  Now,  what 
is  the  law  of  God  to  which  we  must  be 
eonformed,  and  which  we  must  not  trans- 
gress ?    Our  Lord  tells  us  that  the  law  is 
fulfilled  In  this:  **Thoa  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  th v  heart,  and  soul, 
and  strength,  and  mind;  and  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself."     Many  amiable 
and  generous  people  seem  to  have  much 
love  to  their  neighbour,  and  thus  fulfil 
part  of  this  holy  law.    Tet,  as,  in  the 
Lord*s  sight,  the  motive  from  which  good 
works  are  wrought  alone  is  of  ralue  at 
regards   the   individual   who   performs 
them,   it  may  be  that  much   that   is 
esteemed  good  in  the  eyes  of  men  is 
nothing  but  mere  selfishness  in  the  sight 
of  God.  Granting,  however,  that  it  is  so, 
(and  it  is  pleasing  to  think  that  all  that 
aeems  "  lovely  and  of  good  reporC  really 
if  so^)  yet,  who  but  the  converted,  regen- 
erated child  of  God,  fulfils  the  first  and 
greatest  command,  and  loves  God,  and 
does  all  things  *'  as  seeing  Him  who  is 
invisible  ?"     Who  but  one  who  *<  loves 
much,  because  much  has  been  forgiven,'* 
can  **  shew  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who 
hath  called  firom  daiiness  unto  light  ?" 


Who  but  one  who  Is  conscious  of  God's  love 
can  say:  «< Abba»  Father"— *< Not  as  I 
will,  but  as  thou  wilt*'— •«  Thou  knowesl 
all  things,  thou  knowett  that  I  love 
thee"-**'  I  count  all  tliinffs  but  loss  that 
I  may  win  Christ"— •*  I  am  crucified 
with  Christ"—**  My  life  is  hid  with  Christ 
in  God  ?"  Who  is  truly  <*  dead  unto  sin" 
but  those  who  are  **  alive  unto  righteous* 
nesa  through  Jesus  Christ?"  Who  can 
live  dead  to  the  things  of  this  world  but 
they  who  can  say  i  <'  The  life  that  I  now 
live  in  the  flesh  1  live  by  the  faith  of  the 
Son  of  God  ••- *•  By  whom  the  world  is 
crucifledtooie,andItotheworldr"  Who 
but  those  "  renewed  in  the  image  of  God," 
"quickened"  out  of  the  dead  state  in 
which  they  were  by  nature  "fuUllling 
the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind  IT 
Who  but  they  can  '*  rvjoice  with  joy  un- 
speakable" in  Him  **  whom,  not  having 
seen,  they  loee  f*  This  is  not  '*  uneomoeioos 
life."  They  ^'hnow  whom  they  believe." 
Becatue  they  "  believe,'*  to  them  **  He  is 
precious;"  and  they  can  say:  '^Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  but  thee?  and  there  is 
none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  besides 
thee." 

Where  are  those  iavoured  ones  on 
earth  who  never  knew  any  lower  Ufe 
than  what  becomes  theirs  when  they  can 
thus  speak  ?  Where  are  thty  who  never 
loved  the  world,  or  the  things  in  the 
world,  so  much  as  they  loved  the  Father, 
yet  never  are  conscious  of  knowing  that 
Father,  or  of  seeking  to  please  *'  Him 
who  hath  purchased  Uiem  with  His  own 
blood?" 

Alas!  it  is  not  so.  **  We  hare  atf  gone 
astray  like  lost  sheep;"  and  never  till  we 
**  know  His  voice"  shall  we  truly  return 
to  '*  the  Shepherd  of  our  souls,"  and 
follow  Him  whithersoever  He  leadeth. 
Never  till  we  feel  ourselves  *' strangers 
and  pilgrims  on  earth**  shall  we  ''seek 
a  better  oountiy."  Never  till  we  hear 
the  liord  saying :  **  Seek  ye  my  face^" 
will  "  our  heart  reply :  "  "  Thy  face. 
Lord,  will  I  seek." 

"  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 
creature."  '*  There  is  no  other  name 
given  under  heaven,  or  among  men, 
whereby  we  can  be  saved*"— (r.  iCeon^ 
M.D. 


"  It  is  by  our  love  for  what  is  good, 
and  not  by  our  hatred  to  what  is  evil, 
that  our  actions  will  be  judged  by  God." 
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THE  MOBMONITES; 

oA,  **  Tbb  Chubgh  of  Lattbb  Day  Saibts.'* 

Pabt  III. 


In  examining  the  claims  of  MormoniBm 
to  be  received  as  a  revelation  of  the  will 
of  God,  we  have  already  considered,  Ut, 
The  character  of  \t$  Founder;  and,  2d,  The 
real  origin  and  history  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, And  the  result  of  our  inquiry  was, 
that  the  character  of  Joseph  Smith  was  a 
combination  of  knavery,  ambition,  sensu- 
ality, and  impiety;— and  that  the  ** Mor- 
mon Bible"  was  nothing  else  than  Spauld- 
ing's  historical  romance,  "Th»  Mamu- 
SCRIFT  Found,'*  with  such  additions  and 
alterations  as  might  conceal  its  origin, 
and  palm  it  off  on  the  credulous  multitude 
as  a  divine  revelation.  In  further  ex- 
posing this  most  transparent,  but  most 
dangerous  imposture,  let  us  glance — 

3</,  At  the  literary  and  retiyioue  charac- 
terintics  of  the  Book  ({f  Mormon, 

In  defining  the  meaning  of  the  word 
**  Mormon^**  Smith  unmasks  his  own  un- 
blushing impudence,  and  gives  the  world 
a  ludicrous  illustration  of  the  proverb^ 
that  *'  a  litde  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing."  "The  Bible,**  he  tells  us,  <* means 
good;  for  the  Saviour  says:  •  I  am  the 
yood  Shepherd:  We  say  from  the  Saxon, 
good;  from  the  Dane,  godi  the  Goth, 
goda  i  the  German,  gut ;  the  Dutch,  goed; 
the  Latin,  bonus ;  the  Greek,  kaloe  ;  the 
Hebrew,  tabs  and  the  Egyptian,  Mon, 
Hence,  with  the  addition  of  mort,  or  the 
contraction  mor,  we  have  the  word  MoB- 
iioN,  which  means,  literally,  Mork- 
QOOD."  Here  is  a  learned  definition, 
which  reminds  us  of  Dr.  Johnson's  defi- 
nition of  higgledy-piggledy,—"  a  conglo- 
merated mass  of  heterogeneous  matter!" 
Here  is  a  man  inspired  to  interpret 
tongues,  blindly  asserting  that  the  word 
Bible  means  ^oaf/— though  every  tyro 
in  Greek  knows  that  it  signifies  the  hook. 
Here  is  a  pretended  prophet  who  claims 
divine  inspiration,  and  yet  maintains 
that  the  name  of  Mormon,  the  Nephite 
prophet,  who  lived  two  oe^turiea  alter 


the  birth  of  Christ,  is  composed  of  the 
Sajton  word  more  prefixed  to  the  Egyptian 
word  mon  I  But  his  definition  was  craftily 
invented  to  serve  a  purpose.  He  argued 
thus:— "The  very  title  of  this  book 
means  More-Ooody — that  is,  more  of  the 
Gospel,— a  new  Revelation  for  the  Latter 
Days,  equally  genuine,  authentic,  and 
infallible,  with  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
As  Christianity  is  the  development  of 
preceding  dispensations,  Mormonism  is 
the  development  of  Christianity  ;  and  I 
am  the  angel  of  the  everlasting  Gospel, 
whom  John  beheld,  in  vision,  flying 
through  heaven,  to  preach  the  fulness  of 
the  truth  to  every  creature  I " 

Now,  as  J.  Smith  acknowledged  the 
Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  and  as  one 
of  the  articles  of  the  Mormon  creed  Ss  as 
follows  s— **  We  believe  In  the  word  of 
God  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  also  the 
word  of  God  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon,"— we  are  entitled  to  expect  that 
the  latter '  volume  contidns  no  glaring 
errors,  no  rank  absurdities,  no  anachron- 
isms, no  heresy  whatsoever,  nor  the 
slightest  inconsistency  with  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  This,  we  say,  we  are 
entitled  to  demand.  As  the  colours  Of 
the  rainbow  blend  and  form  a  pure  and 
dazzling  light— as  the  attributes  of  God 
harmonize,  and  constitute  Him  the  all- 
perfect  One— as  the  books  of  nature,  pro- 
vidence, and  grace,  illustrate  and  inter- 
pret heavenly  truth — and  as  Moses  and 
the  Prophets,  and  Christ  and  the  Apos- 
tles, revealed  the  same  great  truths  from 
age  to  age,  as  inspired  and  infallible 
teachers  sent  by  God,- this  book  of  Mor- 
mon, if  it  is  the  Word  of  God,  most  be 
tree  from  human  errors,  and  must  bear 
the  impress  of  its  divine  original;  — in 
other  words,  it  must  harmonize  with  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  and  communicate 
truths  plainly  and  essentially  necessary 
to  man'a  salration  and  the  gloiy  of  God. 
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Sach  portion!  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
as  remained  as  Mr.  Spaulding  wrote 
them,  possess  no  inconsiderable  literary 
merit,  though  he  undertook  the  imprac- 
ticable task  of  imitating  the  style  of  the 
Old  Testament  writings.  Not  so,  how- 
ever,  with  J.  Smith,  the  "  insiHred  inter- 
preter of  the  golden  plates."  Wherever 
|ie  altered  Mr.  Spaulding's  romance,  he 
betrays  the  cloven  hoof  of  an  impostor. 
He  is  the  stone-mason  replacing  a  limb 
on  the  Venus  de  Medici.  He  is  a  sign- 
painter  restoring  a  masterpiece  of  Claude 
or  Henibrandt.  He  is  a  schoolboy  add- 
ing to  the  classic  simplicity,  and  poetic 
grandeur,  and  heroic  chivalry  of  Homer's 
Epics.  Not  to  speak  of  his  utter  ignor- 
ance of  Hebrew  idioms,  ellipses,  and  terse 
but  comprehensive  style, — the  Book  of 
Mormon  is  full  of  grammatical  blunders, 
80  very  shameful  that  the  schoolmaster 
in  America  is  evidently  not  abroad.  Such 
phrases  as  these  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence:— "  I  saith  unto  them," — "  I,  who 
ye  call  your  king,** — ''Ye  saiih  unto 
him,"—"  Ye  are  like  unto  rAiry,  "—These 
things  had  not  ought  to  be," — "  For  a  more 
history  part  are  written  on  my  other 
plates."  How  unlike  the  style  of  the 
shepherds  and  fishermen  who  wrote  the 
books  of  the  incomparable  Bible  I 

J.  Smith  was  not  inspired  with  chron- 
ological knowledge.  He  represents  Mor- 
mon the  prophet  as  guilty  of  anachron- 
isms as  absurd  as  those  of  any  Arabian, 
Hindu,  or  Chinese  pretender.  The  Book 
of  Mormon  relates,  that  the  Nephites 
sailed  by  the  guidance  of  the  compass  to 
America,  more  than  a  thousand  years 
before  that  instrument  was  invented.  It 
mentions  our  Saviour  by  the  titles 
**  Christ"  and  "Jesus ;"  whereas,  had  Mor- 
mon been  a  Hebrew,  and  the  engraver  of 
the  so-called  golden  plates,  he  would  have 
designated  our  Lord  "  Messiah "  and 
*' Joshua"  It  speaks  of  ''Christians" 
centuries  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
though  we  know  from  Acts  xi.  26,  that 
"  His  disciples  were  called  Christians  first 
at  Antiochf**  in  a.d.  41.  It  represents  the 
Israelites  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  as  using 
the  Gospel  ordinances  and  Christian  sa- 
craments many  ages  before  the  Mosaic 
law  was  abolished,  or  the  Christian  wor- 


ship instituted  in  its  stead.  It  even 
quotes  Paurs  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
(xi.  17,  19,  23,)  some  hundred  years  be- 
fore Paul  was  bom;  and  its  compiler 
absurdly  misapplies  the  terms  "alpha" 
and  "  omega,"  as  if  he  deemed  them  pos- 
sessed of  some  mystic  meaning,  and  as  if 
he  little  imagined  that  they  are  the  first 
and  last  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
and  could  have  no  place  in  a  book  so 
ancient,  and  composed  by  one  whose 
mother  tongue  was  Hebrew,  and  who 
engraved  the  reformed  Egyptian  charac- 
ters on  the  golden  plates.  Such  are  a 
few  of  the  anachronisms  which  prove  the 
Book  of  Mormon  an  illiterate  work  of 
modem  date.  The  mariner's  compass  in 
use  in  the  days  of  the  prophets !  Christ, 
Christians,  and  Christian  ordinances  re- 
corded by  an  ancient  orthodox  Jew  !  The 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  quoted  before  it 
was  written  I  As  well  might  this  base 
fabrication  speak  of  Knox  and  Luther,  of 
railways  to  London,  or  the  bombardment 
of  Odessa ;  and,  nevertheless,  be  held  by 
its  blasp  hemous  author  a  divine  revela- 
tion of  the  Gospel  I 

Some  of  the  stories  of  tlie  Book  of 
Mormon  are  sublimely  ridiculous.  The 
most  fabulous  writers  of  the  Apocrypha 
would  have  rejected  them.  Mohammed 
would  not  have  dared  to  insert  them  in 
the  Alcoran.  In  the  middle  ages,  some 
Romish  monk  might  have  penned  them 
on  the  illuminated  pase  of  a  book  of 
holy  legends.  But,  alas  I  for  the  light  of 
the  nineteenth  century ! — Joseph  Smith 
has  given  them  a  prominent  place  in  "The 
Book  of  the  New  Everlasting  Gospel !" 
Take  the  following  specimen: — When 
the  Jaredites  were  about  to  emigrate  to 
America,  they  built  eight  boats,  "  made 
like  unto  dishes"  These  vessels  were 
air-tight,  and  yet  had  a  hole  in  theroof^ 
(to  admit  fresh  air?)  and  a  hole  in  the 
bottom,  (to  admit  salt  water?)  These 
extraordinary  barges  could  swim  on  the 
sea,  or  dive  to  its  channel,  with  equal 
ease.  They  had  two  windows  each,  formed 
of  molten  stones  ;  and  two  of  these  win- 
dows were  preserved,  and  became  "the 
Urim  and  Thunimim"  which  J.  Smith 
used  as  spectacles  in  translating  the 
Golden  Plates !  I    Strange,  indeed,  that 
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men  who  laugh  at  JEwp^s  Fabfea,  popish 
legends,  and  Gulliver's  Traoels,  can  credit 
such  inventions  as  the  Word  God ! 

Not  unfrequently  this  spurious  Tolnrne 
flatly  contradicts  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
We  qaote  one  instance,  of  itself  8ufBci)?nt 
to  brand  that  Tolume  as  a  wretched 
forgery,  and  its  pretended  anthor  as  a 
lying  prophet :-— The  sceptre  was  to  con- 
tinue in  the  tribe  of  Judah  till  Shiloh 
came,  (Gen.  xlix.  10;)  but  the  Book  of 
Mormon  describes  the  descendants  of 
Joseph  as  legitimate  kings  in  Israel.  It 
is  equally  certain  that  the  priesthood  was 
conferred  on  Aaron  and  his  sons,  (Num. 
iii.  10,)— that  the  service  of  the  sanctuary 
was  imposed  on  the  tribe  of  Levi, — and 
that  Jehovah  threatened  those  who  should 
usurp  the  priestly  office  with  the  doom  of 
*^  Korah  and  his  company,"  and  sternly 
commanded  that  they  should  be  ''  put  to 
death."  But  of  this  fundamental  law  of 
the  Mosaic  economy  the  American  **  pro- 
phet" was  profoundly  ignorant.  He  re- 
presents Lebi  and  his  sons,  of  the  tribe  of 
Joseph,  as  priests  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  Moses  I  and,  with  a  daring  impiety, 
seldom  heard  of  far  from  the  Roman 
Vatican,  he  himself  usurped  the  propheti- 
cal, priestly,  and  kingly  ofllces  of  Jesus 
Christ  I 

4£&y  Heretical  doctrines  of  the  Mormon- 
ites. 

In  addition  to  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
Smith  published  a  '^  Book  of  Doctrines 
and  Covenants."  His  followers  have  pub* 
lished  tracts,  pamphlets,  and  series  of 
essays,  in  explanation  and  defence  of  the 
Mormon  creed.  But  as  these  remsrks 
must  be  drawn  to  a  close,  we  must  not 
dwell  on  all  their  heresies,  nor  dare  we 
glance  at  their  vulgar  and  horrible  notions 
of  heaven  and  hell.  They  profess  to  be- 
lieve in  the  Holy  Bibles  yet  Orson  Pratt, 
their  English  apostle,  declares,  that  be- 
cause they  cleave  to  the  Holy  Bible,  the 
whole  Protestant  clergy  <*ars  as  destitute  of 
ike  authority  of  God  as  the  devii  and  angels  /" 
What,  then,  would  this  man  have  us  to  be- 
lieve ?  In  living  prophets,  apostles,  and 
high  priests, — in  the  gift  of  tongues  and 
modem  miracles,— in  the  baptism  of  the 
dead  and  baptismal  salvation, — in  the 
divine  right  of  revenge,  fornication,  and 


adultery, — in  the  saintship  of  a  monster 
of  wickedness, — in  the  divine  original  of  a 
book  formed  out  of  a  romance,  and  re- 
plete with  error?,  falsehoods,  and  blas- 
phemies,— and,  of  course,  in  his  own  in- 
fallibility, honesty,  and  worthy  as  an 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles ! 

The  Mormonites  teach  the  atheistical 
doctrine,  that  matter  is  eternal ;— in 
other  words,  they  deny  that  "  God  cre- 
ated the  heavens  and  the  earth,** — the 
prima  materia  of  the  present  universe. 
This  dogma  is  so  opposed  to  reason, 
science,  and  revelation,  that  we  dismiss 
it  with  Dr.  Adam  Clarke*s  observation : 
^  If  there  were  an  eternal  Nature  besides 
an  eternal  God,  there  must  have  been 
two  self-existent,  independent,  and  eternal 
Beings,  which  is  a  most  palpable  contra- 
diction." 

They  maintain  that  forgiveness  of  sins 
is  obtained  by  immersion  in  water,  apart 
from  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and 
that  saoctification  begins  in  the  soul,  not 
at  conversion,  and  by  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  by  a 
sscramental  process  involved  in  "  bap- 
tismal regeneration." 

They  tell  us  that  angels  are  human 
beings, — that  God  is  not  a  Spirit,  but  a 
man  like  ourselves, — and  that,  in  another 
world,  man  will  be  exalted  above  God! 
In  proof  of  a  statement  so  extraordinary, 
I  quote  the  following  from  "The  Mil- 
lennial Stab,"  Vol.  VI.,  printed  on  the 
^^  ProphetV*  authority,  and  signed  by  his 
own  name: — *'The  weakest  child  of  God 
who  now  exists  upon  the  earth  will 
possess  more  dominion,  more  property, 
more  subjects,  more  power  and  glory, 
than  is  possessed  by  Jesus  Christ  or  by 
His  Father!  .  .  .  What  are  angels ? 
They  are  intelligences  of  the  human 
species.  Many  of  them  are  the  offspring 
of  Adam  and  Eve,— of  men,  it  is  said, 
being  gods,  or  sons  of  God,  endowed  with 
the  same  powers,  attributes,  and  capa- 
cities, that  their  heavenly  Father  and 

Jesus  Christ  possess What 

is  God  ? — He  is  a  material  organized  In- 
telligence, possessing  both  body  and  parts. 
He  is  in  the  form  of  a  man,  and  is,  in 
fact,  of  the  same  species,  and  is  a  model 
and  standard  of  pezfection,  to  which  man 
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ia  deitioed  to  attaio.  ThU  Being  cannot 
occnpy  two  dUtinct  places  at  once,  there- 
fore He  cannot  be  everywhere  present" 
Such  grots  infidelity,  such  hideous  blas- 
phemyi  constrains  us  to  ask:  Did  J. 
Smith  ever  read  the  Bible  ?  If  so,  did 
he  believe  it  ?  Was  he  inspired  to  con- 
tradict Jesus  Christ's  declaration,  ^*  Ood 
is  a  Spirit f"^Ui  contradict  the  Holy 
Qhost,  who  moved  holy  men  of  old  to 
teach  us  that  God  is  invisible,  omnipre- 
sent, and  enthroned  **  in  light  inaccessible 
and  full  of  glory?"  But  our  English 
Mormonites  advance,  if  possible,  further 
Btill  in  frightful  impiety.  They  insolently 
aay,  that  the  God  whom  Christians  war- 
ship is  **a  newly-invented  God,  reeem* 
bliog  nothing  in  heaven,  or  earth,  or 
bell ;"  and  that  our  worship  of  Him  "  far 
surpasses,  in  absurdity,  the  worship  of 
frightful  serpents,  or  images  of  wood,  or 
atone,  or  brass  P  It  is  exceedingly  painful 
to  quote  these  ravings  of  ii!/ici«/!t,~infidel8 
more  insane,  and  more  inveterate  in 
enmity  to  God  than  Paine,  Voltaire,  or 
Eosseaul  Tet  thousands  of  oar  coun- 
trymen are  forsaking  the  God  of  their 
fathers  for  a  god  who  is  a  man,  who  eats 
and  drinks,  who  sins  and  repents,  who 
verjr  little  excels  ordinary  men  in  stature, 
and  who  knows  nothing  that  is  done 
under  the  snn,  unless  an  angel  ascends  to 
heaven  to  inform  him  1 1 

6CA,  FnpUciu  and  miraek*  an  adduced 
i«  Muppcrt  qftk$  Mormon  mpoHure, 

When  Mormonism  was  in  its  infancy, 
J.  Smith  predicted  **  by  revelation  from 
God,"  that  Sidney  Rigdon  would  Uve  to 
accomplish  *<  a  great  work"  in  advancing 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  revelation 
was  falsified  by  the  event.  Rigdon  was 
a  scandal  to  the  Mormon  Church.  His 
doctrine  of  *<  spiritual  wives"  led  to  the 
murder  of  "  the  prophet"  And  he  him- 
self was  *«  handed  over  to  Satan,"  by  a 
public  council  of  his  fellow-apostles.  In 
three  distinct  revelations,  J.  Smith  fore- 
told that  Zion  was  to  be  built  for  ever  at 
Independence  in  Missouri.  Unibrtanate 
prophet  I  his  disciples  were  banished  from 
Missouri,  and  founded  Zion  in  New  Cal  ifyr- 
nia  I  One  prophecy,  however.  Smith  was 
determined  m/aJfiL  In  1841,  he  foretold 
that  hia  oldenen^.  Governor  Beggs,  would 


die  within  a  year.  Mr.  Bennet,  the 
mayor  of  Nauvoo,  deposed,  that  for  a  re- 
ward of  500  dollars,  one  of  the  Danite 
band  fired  a  shot  at  the  governor,  and 
soon  after  appeared  ih  Nauvoo  with 
abundance  of  money.  Aerl  c^oy,  the  ful- 
filment of  the  prophecy  was  proclaimed 
on  Smith's  authority ;  but  Governor 
Boggs  survived  the  assassin's  bullet,  and 
wtihin  lh$  ^ear,  actually  assisted  in  bring- 
ing Smith  himself  to  a  premature  death ! 

As  a  worker  of  miracles,  we  need  not 
say  J.  Smith  was  not  more  socoessfuL 
When  the  Asiatic  cholera  broke  out 
among  his  followers,  he  attempted  to  heal 
them  by  **  laying  on  of  hands  and  prayer;" 
and  when  he  failed,  be  consoled  them 
with  the  heartlesa  aasurance^  that  their 
enemies  would  suflTer  more  than  they  by 
the  deadly  plague  t  On  another  occasion, 
he  proclaimed  his  intention  to  walk 
across  an  American  riVer,  as  a  decisiTe 
proof  of  his  being  a  prophet  of  G<  >d.  The 
appointed  day  arrived.  Multitudes  were 
assembled.  But,  when  on  his  way  to  the 
Miasissippi,  he  stopped  and  refused  to 
fulfil  his  promise,  on  the  hypocritical  pre- 
tence that  many  of  the  people  had  no 
\  faith  / — as  if  their  conversion  from  un- 
belief were  not  the  very  end  to  be  served 
by  his  working  the  miracle ! 

At  the  present  day,  miraculous  powers 
are  claimed  by  the  Mormon  **  prophets" 
and  '*  apostles."  A  list  of  miracles  has 
been  published  by  the  apostolic  Orson 
Pratt  It  rivals,  but  does  not  surpass, 
the  catalogue  of  wondrous  cures  per- 
formed by  "« Parr's  Life  Piiis,"  and  each 
quack  medicines.  Can  Pratt  deny  that 
several  Mormonites  died  of  cholera  in 
Glasgow,  because  their  apoatlea  *<east 
physic  to  the  dogs,"  and  tried  their  mira- 
culous gifts  in  vain  ?  Can  he  deny  that 
Cecilia  Howe  expired  at  CardtfiT,  after 
three  days  spent  in  vain  attempts  to  core 
her  by  a  miracle,  and  fifteen  minutee 
after  a  leading  Mormopite  declared  ahe 
would  mt  die  ?  Can  be  deny  that  two 
**  apostles"  called  a  public  meeting  at 
Newport,  to  witness  the  raising  of  a  man 
from  the  dead,-— that  a  gentleman  pre- 
sent, suspecting  conapiracy,  inflictad  a 
sound  whipping  on  the  pretended  corpse^ 
—and  that  tbe  latter  rote  and  fied  from 
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the  place  in  theme  and  terror  ?  These 
are  specimens  of  Mormon  miracles  I  but 
the7  are  not  the  most  disgnsting  that 
might  be  referred  to.  In  the  following 
extract  fh>m  the  Mittermiai  Star,  pub- 
lished Ist  Ang.  1S47,  a  Mormon  preacher 
givee  an  account  of  his  casting  ont  devils 
at  the  ordination  of  fiichard  Cnrrell  to 
the  priesthood:— "^ When  we  liid  onr 
hands  upon  him,  the  devil  entered  him, 
and  tried  to  prevent  us  from  ordaining 
him ;  but  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  prieathood  was  stronger  than  the 
devil.  When  the  devil  iQund  hB  was  de- 
feated in  brother  Curiell,  he  entered  a 
sister.  The  derils  kept  coming  in  for 
several  hours.  As  last  as  one  lot  was 
expdkd,  another  lot  entered.  At  oae 
time,  we  counted  twenty-seveo  come  out 
of  her,  I  mttj  as  well  nj,  that  the 
devils  told  ,us  they  were  sent,  some  by 
Cain,  and  some  by  Kite,  Kilo,  Eelo,  Kal- 
XBooia,  Jttdaa,  and  Xudfer.  We  cast  them 
•oat  thirty  times,  and  had  three  hundred 
and  nineteen  devils,— from  tliree  to  thirty 
coming  out  at  a  timeltr  Surely  such 
Tulgar  nonsense  needs  no  comment.  Im*- 
piety  and  impudence  can  go  no  farther. 
W«only  hope^  that  the  man  who  wrote  the 
foregoing  report,  may  ktmulf  be  exorcised 
from  a  spirit  of  falsehood,  and  that  our 
oountrymen  may  laugh  to  scorn  such 
Absuvd  and  eoul  destructive  delusions  I 

We  hare  written  tiiese  articles  on 
Mormonism  for  the  special  use  of  lAie 
working-men  in  town  and  country.  The 
halt  held  out  to  them  by  lying  emissaries, 
U  not  witliottt  its  own  peculiar  allure- 
ments: **  Become  a  Mormomf  emdweeffer 
yem.  a  weetem  paradiee — rocke  qf  ^d-^ 
land  for  nothing^~Jreedom/romjaiU,poUc€y 
de. — ^perfect  liberty  to  desert  wife  and 
'CkUdr4n  in  BrUain,  and  io  wutrry  another 
womanf  er  any  number  jqfepiriiual  wioee-^ 
emdf  at  the  eame  time,  parden  of  am  by 
nmpte  immereion  in  water  f*  Excepting, 
indeed,  the  l^lormonite  toleration  of  poly- 
gamy, these  enticements  are  fiilladotts 
bribes.  According  to  Kelly's  ^Exatr- 
sione  in  Odifoirnia,*'  the  Mormon  Talley 
is  a  *'  bald  and  level  plain,  without  bush 
or  bramble  to  cast  a  shade  from  the 
acaroh&ng  rays  of  a  flaming  snn."  There 
is  no  ocop  there  without  toil  and  hardr 


ships ;  no  gold  at  the  diggings  without 
labour,  disease,  and  the  probability  ot 
robbery,  or  even  murder ;  no  crime  de- 
tected without  "lynch  law,"  or  the 
more  regular  laws  of  the  United  States. 
A  thousand  times  happier  is  life  at  home, 
or  on  the  fields  of  Upper  Canada,  or  the 
pastures  of  Australia! 

Nor  should  our  oountiymen  forget, 
that  Mormonism  is  a  new  form  of  fool 
and  detestable  infidelity.  **  The  great 
danger  is,  that  it  is  clothed  in  the  garb 
of  Christianity  to  deceive  the  unwary. 
It  is  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  It  is 
atheism  in  Bible-binding.  It  is  Satan's 
brass  with  the  name  of  the  Saviour  on  it, 
to  make  it  pass  current,  and  deceive,  cor- 
rupt, and  destroy.  It  is  a  Ue  dressed  up 
with  a  garnish  stolen  from  the  Word  of 
Ood  I"  Tlie  sacred  Scriptures,  on  the 
other  hand,  bear  on  every  page  the  stamp 
of  divine  inspiration.  They  challenge 
investigation.  They  have  trimpbed  over 
all  the  assaults  of  scepticism  and  false 
philosophy;  and  from  every  furnace  of 
scorn  and  sophistry,  they  shall  come 
forth  refined,  and  more  impressively  thai 
ever  vindicate  their  claim  to  be^— **  Tus 
WoR»  OF  God." 

"  Tbmt^h  ws,  or  an  angd  from  heaven, 
preach  any  other  yotpel  unto  you  than  that 
which  we  have  preached  unto  you, — kt  him 
be  accursed r  What  an  inscription  for 
the  tomb  of  Joseph  Smith  1  What  an 
inspired  apostolical  anathema  on  him  and 
all  his  preachers!  What  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  Christian  clergy  combin- 
ing in  a  holy  war  against  Mormon  heresy, 
and  bla^hamy,  and  immorality,— by  lec- 
tures, tracts,  pamphlets,  and  the  organized 
visitation  of  the  lanes  and  closes  of  our 
populous  cities! 

W.L.  W. 


*'  Heaven  must  be  won,  not  dreamed." 
••^NewmQn, 

<<  Prayer  should  be  the  Aiy  of  the 
morning,  and  the  boU  of  the  evening." 

<«  Idleness  is  the  dead  sea  that  swallows 
all  virtues,  and  the  self-made  sepulchre 
of  a  living  man." 

**  A  good  man  wHl  never  teach  what 
ha  does  not  heiieve." 
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BRITISH  SAILOBS. 


It  was  blowing  a  heavy  gale  of  wind, 
with  a  tremendous  sea  running, — such  a 
sea  as  one  rarely  meets  with  anywhere 
bat  off  the  Cape,— when,  just  at  nightfall, 
as  we  were  taking  another  reef  in  the 
topsails,  a  fine  young  seaman,  a  mizen- 
topman,  James  Miles  by  name,  fell  from 
the  mizen-topsail-yard,  and  away  he  went 
overboard.  In  his  descent  he  came  across 
the  chain- span  of  the  weather- quarter 
davits,  and  with  such  force  that  he  actu- 
ally broke  it.  I  could  scarcely  have  sap- 
posed  that  he  would  liave  escaped  being 
killed  in  his  fall ;  but  as  the  ship  flew  away 
fh)m  him»  he  was  seen  rising  on  the  crest 
of  a  foaming  wave,  apparently  unhart. 
The  life-buoy  was  let  go  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  by  that  time  the  ship  bad  al* 
ready  got  a  considerable  distance  from 
him ;  and  should  he  be  able  to  reach  it, 
even  then  I  felt  that  the  prospect  of 
saving  him  was  small  indeed,  as  I  had  no 
hope,  should  we  find  him,  of  being  able 
to  pick  him  out  of  that  troubled  sea;  and 
I  could  scarcely  expect  that  even  a  boat 
could  swim  to  go  to  his  rescue,  should  I 
determine  to  lower  one.  I  was  very  doubt- 
ful as  to  whst  was  my  duty.  I  might, 
by  allowing  a  boat  to  be  lowered,  sacri- 
fice the  lives  of  the  officer  and  crew  who 
would,  I  was  very  certain,  at  ail  events 
volunteer  to  man  her.  It  was  a  moment 
of  intense  anxiety.  I  instantly,  however, 
wore  the  ship  round,  and  while  we  stood 
towards  the  spot,  as  far  as  we  could  guess, 
where  the  poor  fellow  had  fallen,  the 
thoughts  I  have  mentioned  passed  through 
my  mind.  The  sad  loss  of  the  gallant 
Lieut.  Gore  and  a  whole  boat's  crew,  a 
short  time  before,  about  the  same  local- 
ity, was  present  to  my  thoughts.  To 
add  to  the  chances  of  our  not  finding  the 
man,  it  was  now  growing  rapidly  dusk. 
As  we  reached  the  spot,  every  eye  on 
board  was  straining  through  the  gloom 
to  discern  the  object  of  our  search ;  but 
neither  Miles  nor  the  life-buoy  were  to 
be  seen.  Still,  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  leave  him  to  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
of  fates.  He  was  a  good  swimmer,  and 
those  who  knew  him  best  asserted  that 
he  would  swim  to  the  last.  For  my  part, 
I  almost  hoped  that  the  poor  fellow  had 
been  stunned,  and  would  thus  have  sunk 
at  once,  and  been  saved  the  agony  of  de- 
spair he  must  be  feeling  were  he  still 
alive.  Of  one  thing  I  felt  sure,  from  the 
course  we  had  steered,  that  we  were 
close  to  the  apot  where  he  had  fallen. 
Anxiously  we  waited— minute  after  min- 


ute passed  by— still  no  sound  was  heard; 
not  a  speck  could  he  seen  to  indicate  his 
position.  At  last,  half-an-hour  had  passed 
by.  The  strongest  man  alive  could  not 
support  himself  in  such  a  sea  as  this  for 
so  long,  I  feared.  Miles  must,  long  before 
this,  have  sunk,  unless  he  could  have  got 
hold  of  the  life-buoy;  and  of  that  I  had  no 
hope.  I  looked  at  my  watch  by  the  light 
of  the  binnacle- lamp.  '^  It  is  hopeless,"  I 
tliought ;  **  we  must  give  the  poor  fellow 
up."  When  I  bad  come  to  this  melan- 
choly resolve,  I  issued  the  orders  for 
wearing  ship,  in  somewhat  a  louder  voice 
than  usual,  as  under  the  circumstances 
was  natural,  to  stifle  my  own  feelings. 
Just  then  I  thought  I  heard  a  human 
voice  home  down  along  the  gale— I  lis- 
tened ;  it  was,  I  feared,  but  tlie  effect  of 
imagination,  yet  I  waited  a  moment; 
again  the  voice  struck  my  ear,  and  this 
time  several  of  the  ship's  company  heard 
it.  '« There  he  i^  sir !  There  he  U  away 
to  windward  I"  exclaimed  several  voices; 
and  then  in  return  tliey  uttered  a  loud 
heart V  cheer  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the 
poor  fellow.  Now  came  the  most  trying 
moment ;  I  must  decide  whether  I  would 
allow  a  boat  to  be  lowered.  '*  If  I  refuse," 
I  felt,  *^  my  crew  will  say  that  I  am  care- 
less of  their  lives.  It  is  not  their  nature 
to  calculate  the  risk  they  themselves  must 
run."  At  once,  Mr.  Christopher,  one  of 
my  lieutenants,  nobly  volunteered  to 
make  the  attempt ;  and  numbers  of  the 
crew  came  forward  anxious  to  accompany 
him,  At  last,  anxiety  to  save  a  drown- 
ing man  prevailed  over  prudence,  and  I 
sanctioned  the  attempt.  The  boat,  with 
Mr.  Christopher  and  a  picked  crew,  was 
lowered,  not  without  great  difficulty,  and, 
sad  to  say,  with  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
brave  fellows.  He  was  the  bowman ;  and 
as  he  stood  up  with  his  boat-hook  in  his 
hand  to  shove  off,  the  boat  gave  a  terrific 
pitch  and  sent  him  over  the  bow.  He 
must  have  struck  his  head  against  the 
side  of  the  ship,  for  he  went  down  in- 
stantly and  was  no  more  seen,  Tliua,  in 
the  endeavour  to  save  the  life  of  one  man, 
another  was  already  sent  to  his  lung  ac- 
count. With  sad  lorebudincs  for  the  fate 
of  the  rest  of  the  gallant  fellows,  I  saw 
the  boat  leave  the  ship*s  side.  Away  she 
pulled  into  the  darkness,  where  she  was 
no  longer  visible,  and  a  heavy  pull  I  know 
she  must  have  of  it  in  that  terrible  ftea, 
even  if  she  escaped  destruction.  It  was 
one  of  the  nott  trying  times  of  ny  b!k. 
We  waited  in  anxious  suspense  for  the 
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retani  of  the  boat,  the  minuteB,  ■eemincr 
like  hours,  passed  slowly  by,  and  she  did 
not  appear.  I  began,  at  length,  to  dread 
that  my  fears  would  be  realized,  and  that 
we  should  not  again  see  her,  when,  after 
half-an-hour  had  elapsed  after  she  had 


left  the  ship's  side  on  the  mission  of 
mercy,  a  oheer  fh>m  her  gallant  crew 
announced  her  approach  with  the  suc- 
cess of  their  bold  enterprise. — King»ton'$ 
*'Blue  JackeU.** 


INDIAN  PBOOBESS. 
FabtIII. 


Iif  our  last  article  we  considered  the  tax- 
ation and  revenue  system  of  India.  Let 
us  at  present  mark  "Indian  progress'* 
as  it  exists  in  the  public  works,  and  in 
the  suppression  of  crime.  Famines  used 
to  be  periodical  in  Hindustan,  especially 
in  Bengal,  and  in  the  north-west  pro- 
yinoes.  To  pre?ent  these,  as  far  as 
human  foresight  and  management  can 
go,  is  the  duty  of  a  good  OoTemment. 
This  duty  was  performed,  to  some  ex- 
tent, by  the  Mogul  dynasty.  To  supply 
the  want  of  rain,  artificial  irrigation  was 
necessary.  This  irrigation  was  carried 
out,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the 
Mogul  princes.  It  has  been  said,  that 
"rivers  were  made  to  feed  canals j"  and 
to  no  couDtry  in  the  world  does  that 
emphatic  declaration  apply  with  more 
force,  than  to  those  fertile  and  populous 
plains  which  stretch  away  southwards 
from  the  Himalayas  to  the  east  and  west 
of  Delhi,  and  are  traversed  by  numerous 
rivers  flowing  from  the  great  range. 

These  rivers,  in  the  upper  part  of  their 
courses, are, commercially,  useless;  agri- 
culturally, they  are,  or,  with  a  little  skill 
might  be  made,  invaluable.  When  the 
ceded  and  conquered  provinces  of  Hin- 
dustan fell  under  British  sway,  the  canals 
which  had  been  made  by  the  Mogul 
princes  had  fallen  greatly  out  of  repair, 
and  were,  in  many  cases,  quite  useless. 
Vast  portions  of  land  had,  from  want  of 
water,  relapsed  into  barrenness;  but  the 
very  decay  of  agriculture  proved  what 
might  be  done  by  a  judicious  system  of 
canals,  not  so  much  for  internal  naviga- 
tion as  for  the  irrigation  of  the  soil. 
Many  difficulties  presented  themselves  at 
first ;  but,  after  some  time,  several  great 
publio  works  were  commenced,  which 


will  prove,  when  completed,  an  invalu- 
able blessing  to  India. 

Tke  first  of  these  is  the  Western 
Jmnaa  or  Delhi  Canal,  which  extends 
from  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  Delhi  and 
Hissar.  Its  total  length  is  425  miles, 
and  there  are  nearly  700  irrigation  out- 
lets from  the  main  obanneL  This  canal 
has  been  completed  for  a  considerable 
time,  and,  in  the  grievous  famine-year  of 
1837-88,  proved  of  incalculable  benefit. 
The  Eastern  Jumna  Gansl,  again,  is  a 
work  of  inferior  proportions  to  the  Delhi« 
Its  entire  length  is  estimated  at  155 
miles.  This  canal  was  made  between 
1822  and  1830,  and  the  gross  amount  of 
water-rent  derived  from  it  between  1830 
and  1847,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
L.100,500.  But  the  most  remarkable 
work  of  all,  in  thst  quarter,  is  the  Great 
Ganges  Canal,  which  is  still  in  progress, 
and,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  canals  in  the  world.  The  first 
report  of  its  practicability  was  given  in 
May  1840 ;  but  the  war  in  Afghanistan 
hindered  for  a  time  the  prosecution  of  it. 
It  is  now,  however,  approaching  com- 
pletion, and  bids  fair  to  realise  all  the 
sangnine  expeotations  which  have  been 
formed  of  it.  This  great  canal  is  the 
most  magnificent  work  ever  undertaken 
in  India,  and  traverses,  with  its  several 
branches,  more  than  800  miles.  At  one 
point  It  crosses  the  Bolani  river  by  an 
aqueduct  worthy  of  the  beat  days  of  the 
Boman  empire.  It  Is  calculated  that  the 
toUl  area  which  will  be  irrigated  by  this 
great  canal  will  amount  to  no  less  than 
6,400,000  acres.  What  a  noble  work  to 
fertilise  so  vast  an  extent  of  land,  and  to 
turn  to  the  best  account  the  waters  that 
flow  from  the  Himalaya !  It  proves  what 
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icienoe  and  engineering  skill  can  do  to 
oreroome  physical  difficolUes,  and  make 
a  garden  of  what  was  a  desert. 

Leaving  the  line  of  the  Ganges,  let  ns 
cross  the  Satlej  and  see  what  is  doing  in 
the  Punjab  to  fertilize  the  thirsty  land. 

The  great  work  there  is  the  Baree 
Boab  Canal,  the  entire  length  of  which, 
with  iu  branches,  wiU  be  4fi0  miles.  It 
will  be  available  for  navigation,  aa  well 
as  for  irrigation.  Its  estimated  cost  is 
half  a  million.  It  crosses  the  ooantry 
from  the  Ravei  river,  and  falls  agaia  into 
it,  sixty  miles  above  Mooltan.  These 
great  works  will  tend,  not  merely  to  fer- 
tilize the  land,  bat  also  to  civilize  the 
people,  and  will  bring  abont  a  new  era 
in  Northern  HindosUn.  The  irrigation 
system  of  Sonthem  India  differs  from 
that  of  the  north,  and,  though  not  alto- 
gether neglected,  is  not  in  so  forward  a 
state  aa  it  is  along  the  Ganges.  Great 
attention,  also,  has  been  paid  to  the  state 
of  the  roads  in  India.  The  great  Trunk 
road,  as  it  is  called,  stretches  from  Cal- 
ontta  to  Delhi,  and  thence  to  Lahore  and 
Peshawnr.  Its  total  length  is  estimated 
at  1423  miles,  of  which  960  are  completed. 
The  amoont  of  traffic  on  tUs  great  road 
is  immense,  and  robbery  vpon  it  is  almost 
unknown,  ao  efficient  is  the  police,  and 
excellent  the  regulations.  In  all  parts 
of  India  increasing  attention  ia  given  to 
the  state  of  the  roads ;  and  it  was  high 
time  that  it  ahonld  be  so ;  for  what  the 
natives  called  roads,  were  generally  mere 
tracks,  worn  by  the  continuous  traffic 
and  thoroughfare  of  ages,  but  not  roads 
in  the  European  sense  of  the  term.  We 
must  not  only  subdue  the  natives  and 
endeavour  to  civilize  then ;  but  we  must 
also  open  up  the  country,  in  all  direc- 
tions, by  goodroadS)  and,  in  due  time,  by 
railroads,  in  order  that  a  proper  inter* 
course  may  be  kept  up  throughout  all  the 
different  cities  and  staticoa  of  that  wide 
and  populous  land. 

In  Part  lU.  of  KayVs  work,  we  have 
an  interesting  narrative  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  Thuggee,  or  that  system  of  aasas- 
ainatlon  which  prevailed  for  ages  In  Hin* 
dnstan.  The  Thugs  were  profesaiooal 
murderers,  who  carried  on  their  dreadful 
trade  ahnost   with  impunity,  till  they 


were  put  down  by  the  servanta  of  the 
East  India  Company. 

"  These  Thugs,  leagued  together  in  a 
great  brotherimid  of  crime,  having  taken 
the  sacrament  with  all  possible  solemnity, 
went  about  the  country  murdering,  in 
their  c»ld  bloodless  style,  all  the  unwary 
wayfarers  whom  they  could  seduce  into 
their  toils.  There  was  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish these  artists  from  ordinary  tra- 
vellers. They  assumed  many  different  dis- 
guises, and  played  many  different  parts. 
They  separated  on  the  road,  straggled 
into  the  towns  and  villages  in  little  parties 
of  three  and  four,  and  met  as  though  they 
were  strangers  to  each  other.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  gang  travelled  in  some  state, 
as  a  man  of  rank,  accompanied  by  numer- 
ous attendants,  and  a  few  palanqmna  or 
doolies,  in  which  were  said  to  be  the 
ladies  of  his  family,  though,  in  reality, 
they  contained  little  but  the  implements 
of  their  profession.  On  the  road,  so 
disguised,  with  nothing  about  them  to 
awaken  suspickm,  these  traders  in  death 
would  fall,  as  though  by  accident,  into 
the  company  of  other  wayfarers,  and, 
watching  a  favourable  opportunity  on  the 
skiru  of  some  jungle,  or  in  some  secluded 
place  bordbring  upon  a  convenient  water- 
course, would  throw  the  murderous  waist- 
band or  tarban-ck>th  round  the  neck  of 
their  victim,  and  scientifically  do  him  to 
death.  One  man  threw  the  fatal  nooee; 
another,  seizing  the  other  end  of  the  rope 
or  doth,  drew  it  tightly  round  the  help- 
less wretch's  neck,— the  two  together 
pressmg  his  head  forward  with  their  dis- 
engaged hands;  whilst  a  third  seized  him 
by  the  legs  and  threw  him  to  the  ground. 
There  could  be  no  resistance.  The  work 
was  quickly  done.  The  body  was  then 
stripped,  the  property  secured,  and  very 
soon  the  corpse  was  buried.  The  conse- 
crated pickaxe,  plied  with  miraculous 
silence,  soon  dug  a  grave  for  the  body. 
If  a  stranger  approached  whilst  they  were 
thus  eng^ed,  they  laid  a  cloth  decently 
and  reverently  over  the  carcase  of  the 
murdered  roan,  and,  kneeling  down  be- 
side it,  lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept 
over  the  death  of  a  beloved  comrade." 

It  is  almost  incredible  the  number  of 
murders  thus  committed.  Thousands 
disappeared,  and  were  never  more  heard 
of.  The  Thugs  were  brought  up  from 
early  youth  to  the  dreadfal  trade. 
Thuggee  was  to  them  not  merely  a 
profession,  but  a  reUgion.  They  be> 
lieved  that  the  goddess  Davee  smiled 
upon  their  exploits,  and  they  gloated 
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ov«r  the  shedding  of  homaii  blood.  ThU 
awfnl  BjBtem  was  eonnlTed  st  by  nearly 
mil  classes  of  the  native  commaoity,  and 
no  attempt  to  suppress  it  waB  ever  made 
by  the  native  mlers.  It  was  left  to 
British  officers  to  pat  a  stop  to  this 
horrid  systen.  Colonel  Sleeman  had 
the  merit  of  first  instituting  measores, 
which  led,  in  dne  time,  to  the  snppression 
of  it.  Many  of  these  murderers  having 
been  eaptored,  tarned  approvers;  and 
from  them  all  the  mysteries  of  their  craft 
were  learned,— how  the  mnrder-gangs 
set  oat  OB  their  joamey— how  they  pro- 
pitiated tiie  goddeas*-how  they  cour 
salted  tlie  omens— how  the  victim  wis 
first  begoiled  —  how  the  nooae  was 
thrown — how  the  body  was  buried — 
how  they  brought  up  their  children  to 
the  trade — how  generation  after  genera- 
tion of  Thogs  liFfd  prosperously  and 
securely — and  how  it  happened  that  the 
native  chiefs  either  protected  or  itood 
aloof  from  them,  whilst  the  English  were 
ignorant  of  their  doings.  Thui,  by  such 
information^  and  by  summary  conviction, 
the  different  gangs  were  banted  down, 
and  large  captures  made.  A  death-blow 
was  given  to  the  system ;  and  India,  by 
the  devoted  exertions  of  a  few  British 
ofieers,  has  been  purged  of  this  great 
pollution.  This  suppression  of  Thuggee 
was  a  greater  exploit  than  the  conquest 
of  8indh  or  of  the  Punjab ;  and  were 
there  nought  else  to  boast  of,  would,  of 
itself,  do  honour  to  the  British  name. 

Besides  the  Thugs,  there  hsTO  existed 
in   India    for    many    generations,   the 
Dahoits,   or  gang-robbers,    who    went 
about  in  gangs,  and  made  a  profession  of 
robliery,  as  the  Thugs  did  of  murder. 
This  profession  appears,  in  many  cases, 
to  have  been  hereditary,  as  we  learn 
from  the  testimony  of  an  approver :  "  1 
have  always  followed  the  trade  of  my 
suieestors,"  said  Lukha,  a  noted  Dakoit 
^  My  ancestors  held  this  profession  be- 
fore me,"  said  another ;  <*  and  we  train 
boys  in  the  same  manner."   These  gangs 
-were  in  a  state  of  effectWe  discipline,  and 
cstrried  on  their  profaaion  in  a  very  Imsi- 
A^fla-llke  manner!     They  were  spread 
Iik«  a  net-work  over  the  ftice  of  the 
erfcole  country,  and  no  place  was  secure 


from  attack.  The  following  interesting 
account  is  given  us  by  Kaye,  of  their 
procedure  and  mode  of  attack : — 

^  The  ordinary  practice  of  these  gangs 
was  to  set  out,  after  the  usual  ritual  pre- 
liminaries, in  parties  of  thirty  or  forty, 
disguised  as  travellers,  or  pilgrims,  or 
bird-catchers,  or  anything  else  that  might 
promise  good  chance  of  concealment.  The 
prindpai  implement  of  their  profession 
was  the  spear.  Th^  speai^hesd  they 
carried  about  with  them,  concealed  on 
their  persons;  the  handles  they  either 
converted  into  walking-sticks,  or  buried 
in  a  convenient  place.  One  of  the  party 
sent  on  in  advance,  or  some  confederate 
at  a  distance— a  corresponding  member 
of  the  society — either  brought  or  sent  in 
tidings  to  the  effect  that  he  *  had  his  eye 
on  s  rich  house.'  A  full  description  of 
the  locality,  of  the  building  itself,  of  its 
inhabitants,  of  the  probable  means  of  de- 
fence, as  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained, 
was  communicated  to  the  leaders  of  the 
gang ;  and  then,  the  night  and  hour  of 
the  attack  being  determined  upon,  the 
gang  was  duly  mustered,  and  an  estimate 
foruied  of  its  adequacy  to  the  intended 
enterprise.  If  the  party  were  not  con- 
sidered strong  enough  to  secure  success, 
some  '  auxiliaries*  were  called  in.  These 
were  members  of  robber- tribes,  or  local 
Dakoits,  resident  in  the  neighbouring  Til- 
lages. With  their  party  thus  aogmented 
they  took  counsel  together,  and  deter- 
mined on  their  plan  of  operations.  It  was 
their  policy  then  to  separate  for  a  day  or 
two  before  the  meditated  attack,  and  then 
to  meet  at  a  giren  hour^an  hour  after 
night-fall— and  to  advance  at  once  to  the 
enterprise.  They  then  collected  the 
handles  of  their  implements,  fixed  them 
into  the  spear-heads  and  axes,  prepared 
their  torches,  divested  themselves  of  all 
their  superfluous  clothes,  and  advanced 
to  the  attack. 

*'  It  was  always  a  nocturnal  surprise. 
With  flaming  torches,  and  spears  glitter- 
ing in  the  broad  light,  they  came  suddenly 
on  the  sleeping  inhabitants  of  the  doomed 
house,  and  either  roused  them  with  their 
noise,  or  pricked  them  up  with  the  points 
of  their  weapons.  Thus  suddenly  startled 
from  their  sleep,  floding  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  armed  men,  whose  numbers 
theirfeargreatlyexaggerated,the  unhappy 
merchants  or  bankers,  so  surprised,  could 
seldom  muster  either  their  senses  or  their 
courage  sufllciently  to  conduct  an  efl^tive 
defence.  If  by  any  chance  the  resistance 
was  obstinate,  the  Dakoits,  who  had  not 
always  the  stoutest  hearts  to  sustain 
them,  were  in  a  fair  way  to  be  beaten 
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back.  But  the  chances  were  greatly  in 
their  favoar.  A  party  suddenly  surpriaed 
is  always  at  a  disadvantage.  So  it  often 
happeDed,  that  the  luckless  inhahitants, 
confused,  bewildered,  panic-struck,  like 
people  under  the  influence  of  a  fearful 
dream,  did  all  that  they  were  directed  to 
do,— pointed  out  the  places  where  their 
wealth  was  hidden,  and  went  like  sheep 
to  the  slaughter." 

The  worst  feature  of  this  odious  sys- 
tem was  the  countenance  giren  to  it 
by  the  Zemindars,  or  landholders,  who 
actually,  like  the  resetters  of  stolen 
goods,  kept  these  Dakoits  upon  their 
land,  and  drew  a  certain  per  eentage  of 
the  plunder  I  That  per  eentage  was  con- 
sidered by  them  as  their  seigneural 
right;  and  the  Dakoits  had  to  pay  that 
in  order  to  be  permitted  to  li?e  upon 
the  land.  The  fact  of  this  criminal  par- 
ticipation of  the  landholders  is  no  dis- 
covery of  modern  times;  it  bad  attracted 
the  attention  of  Warren  Hastings,  who 
wished  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil 
by  punishing  the  landholders  themselves, 
when  robbery  could  be  brought  home  to 
any  village  or  property.  The  system, 
however,  was  so  firmly  established,  and 
so  artfully  carried  on,  that  it  has  existed 
to  the  present  day.  What  a  terrible 
picture  is  thus  presented  to  us  of  some 
classes  of  Hindu  society!  The  very 
forms  of  law  were  often  a  protection  to 
these  robberi>,  as  they  were  all  ready  to 
swear  an  alibi.  Nay,  the  most  respect- 
able looking  landholders  thus  perjured 
themselves,  to  cloak  the  viliany  of  their 
tenants  and  partners  in  crime.  The 
common  law,  and  ordinary  judicial 
machinery,  could  not  put  down  a  system 
so  complete  in  its  organisation.  As  in 
the  case  of  Thuggee,  a  necessity  existed 
for  the  adoption  of  specific  measures  of  a 
more  stringent  character.  The  same 
system  which  had  been  employed  so  suc- 
cessfully for  the  extirpation  of  the  Thugs, 
was  brought  into  play  against  the  great 
fraternities  of  the  Dakoits.  There  was 
no  scarcity  of  informers.  The  jails  were 
full  of  Dakoits,  who  were  quite  ready  to 
nnveil  the  mysteries  of  the  whole  system. 
These  wretches  gloried  in  their  past  ex- 
ploits, and  mourned  over  their  captivity, 
as  it  prevented  them  from  gaining  new 


laurels  in  the  field  of  plunder  f  One  of 
these  Dakoits,  we  are  told,  when  asked, 
after  many  years  spent  in  prison,  if  he 
would  not,  on  regaining  his  liberty,  be- 
take himself  to  honest  courses,  laughingly 
replied :  **  No,  no,  thai  would  never  do ; 
why  should  I  become  an  honest  man, 
work  all  day  in  the  sun,  rain,  and  all 
weathers, — and  earn  what?~some  five 
or  six  pice  a-day  ?  When  from  home, 
which  is  generally  only  during  the  cold 
season,  we  march  some  fourteen  or  six- 
teen miles  a-day  for  perhaps  a  couple  of 
months,  or  say  four  at  the  ouUide,  com- 
mit a  Dakoitee,  and  bring  home  moo^ 
sufficient  to  keep  ns  comfortable  for  a 
year,  or,  perhaps,  twa  When  at  home, 
we  amuse  ourselves  by  shooting,  and 
visiting  our  friends,  or  in  any  way  most 
agreeable-— eat  when  we  please,  and  sleep 
when  we  please.  Can  what  yon  call  an 
honest  man  do  that  7" 

The  Dakoiu  seemed  so  difficult  to  get 
at  and  put  down,  that  people  talked  even 
of  buying  them  over — bribing  them  to  be 
honest,  and  settling  them  upon  Govern- 
ment grants  of  land  1  This  was  soon  seen 
to  be  impracticable,  and  strong  measures 
were  resorted  to.  The  Dakoita  laoghed 
at  us  and  our  law  courts.  ''Do  yon  think 
that  we  shall  succeed  in  extirpatingyon?** 
asked  Captain  Bamsay.  '*  If  you  go  on 
in  the  way  the  Thugs  have  been  pat 
down,**  was  the  answer,  ''you  certainly 
will;  but  in  the  customaiy  way,~that  is, 
requiring  proof  to  convict  of  specific  acts 
of  Dakoitee,  never ; — it  is  impossible." 

These  words,  which  were  spoken  in 
1839,  contain  the  pith  of  thewhole  ques- 
tion. An  act  was  passed  in  1843,  which 
enabled  magistrates  to  deal  summarily 
with  all  who  were  known  to  be  Dakoits. 
Fortified  with  this,  Colonel  Sleeman  and 
his  colleagues,  who  had  put  down  the 
Thugs,  hunted  down  large  gangs  of  the 
DakoitSi  and  carried  on  the  war  with 
remarkable  success.  The  Dakoits  were 
captured,  and  executed  by  hundreds. 
The  Dakoiteci  indeed,  or  the  ^stem  of 
gang-robbery,  was  not  entnvly  sap- 
pressed  ;  bui  the  terrible  evils  of  it  were 
greatly  diminished,  and  the  robber  ciaiis» 
as  such,  were  broken  up.  Tlie  entiie 
suppression  most  be  the  work  of  tim& 
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In  the  ease  both  of  the  Thugs  and  Dakoitt, 
great  credit  is  dae  to  the  officials  of  tlie 
Company  for  the  rigoroas  manner  in 
which  they  grappled  with,  and  over- 
threw these  two  monster  evils  of  India, 
which  no  native  Government  ooold  sab* 
doe. 

Snch  vigorous  administration  and  adap- 
tation of  tiie  law  to  grapple  with  crime 
are  absolutely  indispensable  in  a  country 
like  India,  where  monstrous  social  evils, 
snch  as  Thuggee,  Dakoitee,  Suttee,  or 


the  burning  of  widows,  and  female  infan* 
tioide,  have  been  so  long  prevalent 

It  is  not  the  part  of  a  Christian  govern- 
ment to  wink  at  such  abominations  ; 
but  to  put  them  down  with  the  strong 
hand,  and  thus  inaugurate  a  long  reign 
of  peace  and  prosperity.  We  trust  that 
many  happy  days  are  yet  in  store  for  the 
Hindu  under  the  British  crown;  and 
that  civilization  and  the  Christianization 
of  the  masses  may  advance  and  flourish 
together. 


4ftleanms0  ttom  tfyt  fiHiMUm  JFitXO. 


A  MlSfllOV  IH  INDIA. 

Thkhs    is    a    deeply- interesting    spot 
among  the  mountains  mentioned  in  the 
report — Mandakyam.     Some  hill  tribes, 
called  the  Araans,  are  connected  with 
this  place.    I  know  not  why  they  are  so 
called.    In  the  Travancore  country  it  is 
said  they  are  the  hill  kings ;  but  in  the 
Malabar  country  it  is  said  they  are  de- 
scended from  a  great  chief,  and  are  of  the 
highest  caste.     A  few  years  ago,   my 
friend,  Mr.  Baker,  was  applied  to  by  some 
of  them,  who  went  down  to  him  for  the 
purpose,  for  aid  and  assistance  in  preach- 
ing to  them  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  of  which 
they  had  heard  something,  but  of  which 
they  were  ignorant    He  was  not  satisfied 
with  their  motives,  and  bade  them  wait, 
feeling  snre  that  if  the  current  of  their 
brart  was  really  set  towards  Christianity, 
time  would  increase  its  flow  rather  than 
lessen  it.    At  last  he  visited  Mundakyam, 
which  is  the  first  settlement  near  which 
some  Araan  villages  are  situated.    The 
Tillage,   which   is   called   Combukuthi, 
stands  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  down 
the  face  of  which  forests  of  brushwood 
and  creepers  cling  and  climb.    When  he 
went  there,  300  or  400  of  those  unhappy 
and  benighted  people  met  him.    It  was 
night,  and  they  made  up  a  glowing  fire 
of  logs  as  a  protection  against  the  beasts 
of  prey,  and  that  they  might  have  light 
enough  to  see  the  missionary,  and  that 
he  might  see  them.    When  he  began  to 
speak  to  them  of  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ,  in  His  sending  His  own  dear  Son 
to  die  fpr  their  sins  that  they  might  be 
saved,  you  would  have  been  astonished 
&t  the  deep  interest  which  was  created  in 
their  minds:  it  was  as  though  a  ray  of 
li^ht  had  suddenly  penetrated  into  their 
fl-isde  hearts,  and  bid  their  sympathies 
iameot  and  love ;  and,  as  Mr.  Baker  went 
oo  eapUiniog  to  them  God's  Word,  he 


would  be  ever  and  anon  interrupted. 
Th^  wished  him  to  tell  them  that  parfc 
over  again ;  that  part  again  one  or  other 
did  not  understand,  and  wished  him  to 
explain  it;  and  when  he  dwelt  upon  the 
love  of  God  in  giving  His  only  Son  for 
them,  they  seemed  to  feel  that  there  was 
a  hope  even  for  them  that  they  might 
not  go  down  to  the  grave  without  joy  in 
the  future.  And  now,  what  has  beien  the 
result  of  the  work  thus  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Baker  among  the  hill  tribes  of  Travan* 
core?— More  than  100  adults  have  been 
baptized;  and  at  Mundakyam,  where 
there  was  not  a  house  in  1S50,  there  is  now 

a  settlement— a  Christian  settlement 

of  250  people,  partly  from  the  low  country 
and  partly  from  the  hills,  who  join  in  the 
praise  of  their  God  and  Saviour.  And 
the  last  note  I  had  from  Mr.  Baker  was 
to  the  efiTcHit,  that  he  was  about  to  baptize 
30  adults  more ;  and  he  wished  it  might 
please  God  that  the  committee  would 
entirely  release  him  from  his  work  in  the 
low  country,  that  he  miffht  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  these  7000  Araans  in  the 
hills  of  Travancore,~>a  measure  which  1 
hope  will  soon  be  carried  into  effect-— 
Speech  of  Rev.  Mr*  Moody^  Church  MiS' 
aionary  Society. 

THE  TOHOA.  ISLANDS. 

From  the  deck  of  the  vessel  I  dis- 
tinctly counted,  at  one  time,  twenty 
lovely  islands,  just  gilded  by  the  rays  of 
the  rising  sun,  and  sparkling  like  so 
many  emeralds  in  the  bosom  of  the  now 
Pacific  deep.  The  Tonga  islands  embrace 
the  Vavau  and  other  groups,  and  numb» 
about  200;  and  their  population  is  estim- 
ated at  between  20,000  and  30,000  per- 
sons. It  is  only  about  thirty  years  since 
the  missionaries  first  visited  these  islands. 
These  islands  of  beauty  were  then  islands 
of  blood.    But  a  great  change  has  been 
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eflfected.  The  people  were  then  in  dark- 
ness ;  bat  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arose, 
and  the  Qentiles  came  to  His  lighti  and 
kings  to  the  brightness  of  His  rising.  The 
land  was  then  a  wilderness ;  but  instead 
of  the  thorn  has  come  up  the  fir-tree, 
instead  of  l^e  brier  has  come  op  the 
myrtle-tree.  And,  although  every  idola- 
trous weed  has  not  yet  been  eradicated, 
the  fruits  of  righteousness  are,  neverthe- 
less, apparent  everywhere,  which  are  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God.  With  the 
exception  of  about  fifty  persons,  the  en- 
tire population  have  embraced  Christ- 
ianity. It  is  true  that  they  have  not  all 
felt  its  saving  power,  yet  they  have  been 
all  more  or  less  benefitted  by  its  influence 
and  some  thousands  of  them  have  expe- 
rienced its  transforming  influence,  and 
are  now,  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  adorning 
the  doctrine  of  Goid  their  Saviour.  There 
were  many  things  that  greatly  delighted 
me  during  my  visit  to  that  interesting 
land.  I  was  pleased  with  the  reverence  of 
the  people  for  the  Lord^s  day.  On  that 
day  nothing  is  heard  or  seen  infiiogiog 
upon  its  sacred  rights.  If  people  are  be* 
held  coming  from  their  habiutions,  it  is 
that  they  may  go  up  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  inquire  in  His  holy  temple.  If 
a  canoe  is  seen  in  the  offing,  it  is  convey- 
ing a  local  preacher  to  his  appointment 
on  some  distant  island,  that  be  may 
preach  Jesus  to  the  people.  If  noises 
occasionally  fall  upon  the  ear,  they  are 
not  those  of  revelry  and  strife,  but  songs 
of  praise  and  earnest  prayer  to  the  God 
of  heaven.  I  never  saw  a  Sabbath  so 
hallowed  in  any  part  of  the  world.  I  was 
also  delighted  with  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  frimily  worship.  That  duty  is 
strictly  attended  to,  not  only  by  the 
members  of  families,  but  by  others,— there 
being  very  few  families  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  these  islands,  bear- 
ing the  Christian  name,  where  they  have 
not  a  domestic  altar,  on  which  is  pre- 
sented the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice. 
It  is  a  most  exhilarating  thing  to  be  in 
one  of  their  villages  at  the  hour  of  family 
worship.  I  have  been  so  privileged;  and, 
whilst  listening  to  the  voice  of  praise  and 
of  prayer,  issuing  from  nearly  every  habi- 
tation at  tlM  same  time,  my  heart  has 
been  filled  with  the  deepest  emotion,  and 
my  sfnrit  has  felt  as  if  at  the  very  gates 
of  heaven.  —  Speech  of  Mr.  Young,  Deputy 
to  the  South  Seas  from  the  Wedeyan  Mie- 
sionary  Atsociation, 

TBB  FXEJBB  ISLaXDft. 

After  visiting  Lakemba  and  Yewa,  I 
proceeded  to  Ban,  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, and  donbtlesa  the  deepest  hell  upon 
earth.    On  my  nearing  the  shore,  the  tide 


was  reoedfaig,  and  I  had  some  difficult 

in  getting  out  of  the  boat,  when  a  native 
came  up,  and,  in  the  politest  manner, 
handed  me  out  of  the  boat,  and  brought 
me  safely  on  shore.  I  took  off  my  hat 
and  made  him  a  low  bow ;  on  which  Mr. 
Calvert,  our  indeftrtigaUe  misssonary, 
smiled,  and  said :  **  You  little  know  whom 
you  are  bowing  to^that  man  is  the 
fiercest  cannibal  in  the  place."  I  was  then 
shewn  six  hovels,  in  which  eighteen 
human  beings  bad  recently  been  cooked, 
in  order  to  provide  a  feast  for  some  dis- 
tinguished stranger;  and  the  remains  of 
that  horrid  repast  were  still  to  be  seen. 
I  next  went  to  one  of  the  temples,  at  the 
door  of  which  was  a  large  stone,  against 
which  the  heads  of  the  victims  bad  been 
dashed,  previous  to  their  being  presented 
in  the  temple ;  and  that  stone  still  bore 
the  marks  of  blood.  I  saw — but  I  pause. 
There  are  scenes  of  wickedness  in  that 
country  that  cannot  be  told.  There  are 
forms  of  cannibalism  and  developmenta 
of  depravity  that  can  never  be  made 
known  to  a  meeting  like  this.  No  tra- 
veller, whatever  may  be  his  character, 
would  have  the  hardihood  to  put  on  re- 
cord what  he  witnessed  in  that  region  of 
the  shadow  of  deatli.  I  went  to  see 
Sakembow,  the  great  cliieftain,  or,  as  he  is 
sometimes  called,  the  king  of  Feejee.  I 
found  him  seated  on  a  mat.  He  received 
me  with  great  politeness,  and  got  up  and 
handed  me  a  chair ;  and  bis  queen,  know- 
ing I  was  from  England,  at  once  made 
me  a  comfortable  cup  of  tea— a  thing  that 
I  hardljr  expected  in  the  palace  of  a  can- 
nibal king.  Before  I  left.  King  George 
arrived  at  the  palace,  and  I  requested  him 
to  deal  faithfully  with  Sakem bow's  con- 
science; and  I  believe  he  attended  to  my 
request,  and  did  the  thing  with  good 
efiect ;  and  I  hope  the  fruit  of  that  visit 
will  be  seen  after  many  days. 

During  my  visit,  I  inquired :  "Watch- 
man, what  of  the  night  ?"  and  the  watch- 
man replied :  "  The  morning  cometh." 
Yes,  thank  God,  the  morning  cometh. 
It  is  spread  already  upon  the  tops  of  the 
mountains.  The  foul  birds  of  night  are 
hastening  away,  and  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness is  about  to  arise  with  majesty 
and  glory  on  that  benighted  land.  We 
see  that  much  good  has  already  been  ac- 
complished. We  have  SOOO  of  the  people 
in  church-fellowship,  4000  in  the  schiM>ls, 
and  6000  regular  attendants  on  the  min- 
istry. We  have  50  native  teachers,  who 
are  valiant  for  the  truth,  and  who,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  land,  are  oiakipg 
known  the  power  of  Christ's  salvation. 
I  anticipate  from  their  labours  the  moat 
glorious  results.  Then  the  people  oo^er- 
stand  the  character,  the  motives,  and  Ae 
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objects  of  the  missionary.  Formerljr 
tbey  did  not.  When  they  hesrd  that  a 
man  had  come  firom  England  all  the  way 
to  their  coantry,  depriring  himself  of  so 
many  comforts,  simply  oat  of  love  to 
their  souls,  they  could  not  believe  it.  It 
was  a  new  idea,  and  it  was  too  great  for 
them  to  comprehend.  They  could  not 
take  it  in.  But  now  they  understand  and 
appreciate  the  character  and  the  motives 
of  the  missionaries.  The  missionaries 
tliere  are  now  looked  up  to  as  superior 
beings,  and  there  is  a  feeling  entertained 
towards  them  which  did  not  formerly 
exist  Another  fine  feature  of  the  subject 
is,  the  conviction  which  is  universally  en- 
tertained amongst  the  chiefs,  and  even 
amongst  the  priests,  that  paganism  in 
Feejee,  with  all  its  train  of  evils,  is  des- 
tined speedily  to  fall  before  Jehovah 
and  His  conquering  Son.  Pray  God 
hasten  the  time  I— Speech  of  Mr.  Young. 

TBX  papist's  CUBSa. 

The  only  child  of  a  widow,  a  very  re- 
spectable young  man,  was  led  to  obtain  a 
Bouay  Bible  by  reading  the  placards  in 
a  street,  and,  after  much  study,  became 
convinced  of  the  errors  of  Popery,  and 
came  out  truly  converted*    His  mother 
was  in  despair,  and  persuaded  two  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  to  go  to  him.    They 
spent  upwards  of  two  hours  conversing 
kindly  with  him,  and  using  argument  and 
persuasion  to  induce  him  to  leean^  but 
in  rain ;  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  he 
f<mght  and  conquered.    At  length,  when 
they  found  they  could  not  prevail  by 
kindness,  one  of  the  bishops,  a  tall,  com- 
manding man,  said  to  the  other,  *^Ii  mu$i 
be  done;  yes,  I  see  it  must  be  done!" 
and  rising,  witli  great  dignity  and  solem- 
nity, he  took  off  a  signet  ring,  and,  point- 
ing it  at  the  young  man,  he  began  to  pro- 
noance  the  most  fearful  curses  upon  liim. 
He  stood  meek  and  unmoved.  At  length 
the  bishop  brought  in  his  widowed  mother 
in  bis  list  of  curses,  saying,  with  terrible 
emptiasis  s  **  May  the  curse  of  a  widow's 
broken  heart  wring  your  soul  with  untold 
agony  !**    The  poor  fellow  could  bear  no 
more,  but,  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands,   sobbed  aloud;  and   the  bishops 
thoogtit  they  had  aiecnmplished  their  end. 
Tbe  young  man  perceived  that  he  had 
been  misunderstood,  and,  uncovering  his 
eyes,   He  arose  with  great  decision,  and 
said :  '*  Gentlemen,  you  thought  to  win  me 
back  to  error  by  cruelly  wringing  my 
heart ;  but  you  have  failed.    I  am  only 
more  thoroughly  convinced  that  yours 
cannot  be  the  religion  of  Jesus.     Such 
c«raea  could  not  come  from  lips  which 
had  felt  the  power  of  His  love ;  but  I  have 


been  taught  of  Him,  and  His  blessed 
Word  is:  'Bless  them  that  curse  you, 
and  do  good  to  them  that  despiteful ly  use 
you  and  persecute  you.'  Oh !  sirs,  I  will 
ever  pray  that  His  choicest  blessings  may 
descend  on  you ;  and  when  you  come  to 
die,  Qod  grant,  for  Christ's  sake,  that  the 
peace  of  Qod,  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing, may  be  yours  for  ever  and  for 
ever  I"  They  left  him,  and  he  is  doing  all 
he  can  to  draw  men  out  of  Popery,  and 
to  win  souls  for  Christ.— iSmccA  of  Ren. 
Mr.DaUoM.  

CHURCH  OP  BMOLANO  XISSIOITAKT 
SOOIBTT. 
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BXAMPLB  OF  LIBERALnT. 

I  said  to  my  good  people  one  mominj^, 
after  a  sermon  that  was,  of  course,  a  little 
intended  to  get  up  the  feeling  for  the 
occasion,  tliat  as  their  pastor  had  tsken 
some  part  in  the  movement,  the  world 
would  ask  what  his  people  had  done  for 
it.  '*  Now,**  said  T,  *'  go  home,  think  over 
the  subject,  and  after  dinner,  gather  round 
your  tables,  snd  let  there  he  a  family  sub* 
scription  ;  the  husband  first,  the  wife,  as 
she  ought  to  he,  by  the  side  of  her  hus- 
band, next,  the  children  following;  let 
the  servants  have  a  part  too,  and  then 
bring  the  papers  in  the  evening,  and  we 
will  collect  your  promi8es''-~for  we  had 
but  lately  remitted  L.500  as  our  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Jx)ndon  Missionary  Society, 
so  that  I  could  not  ask  for  the  money  just 
then.  I  said :  ^  If  you  will  give  me  your 
promises,  I  will  trust  you  till  Christmas. 
See  how  much  you  can  subscribe,  and 
then  at  Christmas  we  will  have  the 
money."  The  congregation  broke  up, 
and  met  of  course  again  in  the  evening. 
When  the  second  hymn  was  about  to  be 
given  out,  I  said  to  the  deacons :  '*  Now, 
go  round  with  the  boxes,  and  ooUeet  the 
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papen,-— which  they  did.  At  I  dowd  the 
sermon,  one  of  mj  deacons  came  hehind 
me  and  shewed  me  a  card— I  guessed 
what  it  was.  I  looked  at  it,  and  1  cer- 
Uioly  looiied  with  a  little  incrfdulity. 
**  It  is  quite  right,"  said  the  deacon ;  and 
I  looked  again  and  read :  «*  Twenty^four 
thousand  copies  t"  Since  then,  the  num- 
her  has  been  increased  to  thirty  thousand. 
*«But  what," you  may  say,  •'about  the 


payment  ?  for  you  gaTe  them  credit  Did 
they  oome  up  to  their  promise  ?**  Oh !  I 
thought  I  could  trust  tliem— I  hare  known 
them  nearly  half-a-century,  and  I  knew 
who  X  was  speaking  to.  Cbristmaa  came, 
and  of  1^600  subscribed  in  that  quiet 
way,  with  three  months*  credit  into  the 
bargain,  there  was  only  L.8  short."— 
Spueh  ofBmf.  J.  AngtU  Jamti, 


Votittn  of  i8oott«(« 


Monks  and  Monasteries.     By  the  ReT. 

Allah  Maclkak,  Minister,  of  Calton. 

Glasgow :  Thomas  Murray  and  Son. 

The  Tolume  before  us  is  the  substonce 
of  twelf  e  lectures  deliTered  by  Mr  Mac- 
lean of  the  Calton  parish,  Glasgow,  and 
conUins  a  thorough  and  ably- conducted 
exposure  of  this  monster  iniquity  of  the 
Papal  system.  It  is  not  a  book  of  mere 
fury  and  violent  denunciation,  as  is  the 
character  of  too  many  of  the  outgrowths 
of  this  long-sUnding  controversy.  Every 
one  of  Mr  Maclean's  charges  is  fortified 
by  facts  drawn  from  well-informed  and 
trustworthy  authorities.  Neither  is  it  a 
mere  furbishing  up  again  of  often-used 
materials ;  but  the  result,  evidently,  of 
much  patient  and  independent  research. 
So  that  we  have  here,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country,  on  a  scale  sufficiently  ample, 
and  in  the  stern  colouring  of  truth,  a  re- 
volting picture  of  human  life  under  the 
iron  rule  of  a  principle  at  war  with  the 
deepest  instincts  of  man's  nature,  which, 
by  the  divine  appointment,  terribly 
avenge  themselves  on  the  transgressor  as 
well  in  matters  of  omission  as  of  commis- 
sion. It  is  a  work  to  be  circulated  as 
widely  as  possible,  especially  in  these 
days  when  a  lively  spirit  of  inquiry  is 
abroad  as  to  the  effects  of  ccmvenlual  in- 
stitutions. It  must  convince  every  candid 
reader  of  their  pernicious  tendenciet  on 
the  past,  and  of  the  fixed  inflexibility  of 
the  monastic  spirit  But  the  book  is  so 
ftill  of  interesting  information,  gathered 
from  an  extensive  reading,  that  has  taken 
in  some  of  the  out-of-the-way  comers  of 
literature,  that  it  deserves,  and  will,  we 
trust,  obtain  a  wider  circle  of  readers 
than  those  whose  delight  lies  in  poinU  of 
controversy. 

The  Landof  Sinim  ;  or,  China  and  Chinese 
Missions.    By  Rev.  William  GiUesple. 
Edinburgh :  Myles  MacphaiL 
We  recommend  this  little  volume  to 


all  our  readers  as  one  of  deep  and  raried 
interest  The  author  was  a  resident  in 
China  for  seven  years,  as  an  agent  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society;  and  being 
of  an  observing  turn  of  mind,  has  many 
wonderful  things  to  tell  of  the  strange 
social  world  around  him.  He  has  care- 
fully studied  their  books,  too,  both  secular 
and  sacred.  Nor  has  he  omitted  to  use 
the  materials  accumulated  by  his  fellow- 
labourers  in  this  too  much  neglected 
misaioD-field.  From  all  these  sourcea  we 
are  presented  with  a  clear  and  intelligible 
view  of  the  most  peculiar  people  at  pre- 
sent on  the  earth,  and  who  form  an  entire 
third  of  the  population  of  the  globe.  We 
are  brought  into  contact  with  one  of  tboee 
primeval  and  petrified  civilieationa  of 
Asia— stretching  back  through  dim  mil- 
lenniums—the same  to-day  as  it  was  from 
the  beginning.  It  is  all  like  an  enormous 
myth  out  of  Herodotus  or  Marco  Polo^ 
rather  than  a  page  from  the  actual  living 
world. 

The  main  object  of  the  book,  however, 
is  to  shew  the  progress  of  missionary  en- 
terprise in  this  strange  land.  Even  as 
early  as  the  seventh  century  the  light  of 
divine  truth  was  carried  thither  by  the 
Nestorian  Christians  $  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago  the  JesuiU  had  a  mis- 
sion station  at  Peking;  and  great  good 
has  been  accomplished,  in  later  times,  by 
the  efforts  of  Morrison,  Milne«  and  other 
devoted  and  honoured  servants  of  the 
Lord.  But  little  has  been  yet  done  com- 
pared with  what  should  have  been  done. 
The  labourers  have  been  far  too  few  for 
so  plenteous  a  harvest  Let  us  hope  that 
the  urgent  appeals  of  the  author  towards 
the  close  of  his  volume  will  awaken  the 
Christian  mind  of  tliis  country  to  its  duty 
in  reference  to  tills  people,  and  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  vision  of 
Isaiah  shall  have  become  a  reality :  **  Be- 
hold, these  shall  come  from  far;  and,  lo^ 
these  from  the  north  and  from  the  i 
and  these  from  the  land  of  Sinim." 
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Sermon* 


By  the  Bby.  Gbohoe  Alszakdbb,  Minister  of  Renfreir. 
'*  And  th«  door  wu  ihat.**— Mattb.  zzr.  10. 


Thbrb  is  much  solemn  truth  set  forth  by 
the  strikiog  and  lively  Imagery  of  the 
parable  from  which  the  text  is  taken. 
The  parable  speaks  of  oar  Lord*s  second 
coming.  The  ** bridegroom"  is  the  Lord 
Jeans  Christ.  The  <* bride"  is  the 
Church,  called  elsewhere  *Uhe  Lamb's 
wife,"  (Rev.  xxl  9.)  The  bridegroom's 
arrival  at  midnight — the  hour  of  slumber 
and  forgetfulness — shews  that  Christ 
-will  come  when  men  are  little  expecting 
Him,  and  least  prepared  to  meet  Him. 
The  "  wise  virgins,"  with  lamps  trimmed 
and  burning,  are  the  patient,  watchful 
followers  of  Jesus,  who  love  the  day 
of  His  appearing,  and  who  shall  be  ready 
to  join  His  triumphal  procession,  and  to 
sit  down  with  Him  at  the  holy  festival 
in  His  Father's  house.  And  the  '*  fool- 
ish virgins,"  with  lamps  gone  out,  and 
without  oil  to  make  them  bum,  are  those 
unhappy  ones  who,  destitute  of  faith  and 
love,  shall  be  all  unprepared  to  meet 
their  Lord,  and  shall  be  shut  out  into 
that  darkness  where  is  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth. 

We  do  not  at  present  attempt  the 
illnstration  of  all  these  points ;  but,  in 
humble  dependence  upon  the  teaching 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  confine  ourselves  to 
the  thoughts  more  immediately  suggested 
by  the  words  of  the  text ;  <*  And  the  door 
was  shut." 

^*  Tt  clearly  appears  from  these  solemn 
words,  thavuM^re  are  some  who  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  glor^^  «Lnd  happiness  of 
heaven.  How  awful  is  even  the  thought 
of  such  an  exclusion  I  and  bow  unutter- 
ably terrible  must  the  sad  and  stern 
reality  prove!  The  thought  of  an  im- 
mortal spirit  shut  out  for  ever  from  the 
presence  of  the  God  of  love^banished 
everlastingly  from  the  fulness  of  joy,  and 
the  holy  pleasures  that  are  at  His  right 
hand,  into  the  dark  regions  of  sorrow,  is 
C-VL 


enough  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
angels.  It  made  Jesus  weep.  We, 
brethren,  cannot  estimate  aright  the 
awfulness  of  that  exclusion.  The  re- 
deemed in  glo^  know  the  full  blessed- 
ness of  heaven;  and  the  damned,  who 
are  tormented  in  the  flames,  know  the 
full  misery  of  hell;  and  one  would  re- 
quire to  unite  the  experience  of  both,  to 
measure  the  highest  heights  of  joy,  and 
fathom  the  deepest  depths  of  woe,  before 
he  could  adequately  realise  the  loss  and 
ruin  of  that  soul  against  which  heaven's 
door  shall  be  shut. 

With  deep  anxiety,  then,  let  us  ask, 
Who  are  they  that  shall  be  debarred 
from  the  home  of  Jesus,  and  the  felicities 
of  His  kingdom  ? 

And  here  we  are  all  ready  to  answer, 
that  the  openly  irreligious  and  profane, 
the  scoffing,  the  impure,  the  unjust,  the 
false,  the  covetous,  the  cruel — that 
neither  these,  nor  snch  as  these,  shall 
have  any  portion  with  the  children  of 
God  on  high.  Heaven  is  a  holy  place, 
and  there  the  lovers  and  doers  of  iniquity 
cannot  dwell.  Those  only  who  love 
righteousness,  and  seek  after  truth,  may 
enter  in  through  the  gate  into  the 
heavenly  city;  and  "without,**  we  know, 
"are  dogs,  and  sorcerers,  and  whore- 
mongers, and  murderers,  and  idolaters, 
and  whosoever  loveth  and  maketh  a 
lie."  But  this  parable  teaches  us,  that 
not  only  are  the  notoriously  wicked  to 
be  denied  an  entrance  into  heaven,  but 
that  some  of  those  who  bear  an  unblem- 
ished character  before  men — who  have, 
moreover,  a  standing  and  a  good  repute 
in  the  Church  of  Christ— -who  are  asso- 
ciated with  God's  people,  speaking  like 
them,  singing  the  same  divine  songs, 
addressing  God  in  the  devout  language 
of  the  same  prayers,  celebrating,  with 
them,  the  same  communion  festival  in 
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memoiy  of  Christ's  redeeming  lore,  co- 
operating with  them  in  the  same  good 
works  and   Christian  enterprises,— tliat 
even  some  of  tiiese — seemingly  near  as 
they  are  to  the  kingdom  of  God— shall 
never  taste  the  supper  of  the  Lsmb. 
The   miserable    outcasts    from    heaven 
shall  be  found   not  only  amongst  the 
profligates   of  the  world  without,  but 
in  the  inner  circle  of  the  Church  vis- 
ible itself.    This  parable  may  well  make 
US  tremble,  lest  even  we,  who  profc 
ourselves  the  followers  of  Jesus,  should, 
after  all,  be   casUways^     It  may  well 
rouse  every  congregation   to  wakeful- 
ness,  and   every  heart  to  diligent  and 
prayerful  self-examination.  Consider  how 
very  like  were  all  the  ten  who  went 
'  forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom,— how  en- 
tirely did  they  seem  identified  in  appear- 
ance and  in  work.    They  were  all  virt/ina 
—all  clad  in  festal  garments— all  carry- 
ing a  lamp.     They  watched  together, 
grew  weary  together,  slept  side  by  side, 
and  sUrted  together  to  their  feet  at  the 
same  awakening  cry.    Tfaey  had  many 
resemblances,  and    only  one  difference. 
"The  wise  took  oil  in  their  vessels  with 
their  lamps ;"  the  foolish  did  not.    This 
one  point,  in  which  they  differed,  was 
essential.    This  want  of  oil,  on  the  part 
of  the  fbolish  virgins,  was  the  reason  of 
their  unpreparedness,  and  the  cause  of 
their  exclusion  and  sorrow.    Now,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  that  in  every  congregation 
there   are    some   who,   notwithstanding 
their  Christian  profession,  have  no  uil  in 
their  vessels  with  their  lamps — that  i^, 
no  grace  in  the-.r  hearts;  for  the  oil  is 
emblematic  of  grace.    These  individuals 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the 
true  children  of  God.   No  human  eye  can 
mark  the  difference.     God,  who  cannot 
be  deceived,    alone    detects    their  fatal 
want.  To  men  they  appear  as  exemplary 
in  all  their  conduct,  as  consistent,  as 
zealous,  as  charitable,  as  conspicuous  for 
every  Christian  excellency,  as  the  fore- 
most disciples  of  Jesus.    They  carry  a 
lamp,  and  the  lamp  burna.    It  burns  so 
bright  that  no  one  would  imagine, that 
they  were  destitute  of  oil.    But  such  is 
the  fact.     They  have  no  grace  in  their 
hearu— no  living  fisith— -no  eleyating, 


gladdening  love.    They  profess  a  pure 
and  holy  religion;   but  it  is  a  joylesa 
profession,  unaccompanied  with  longings 
after  spiritual- mindedness.     They  con- 
fess sin;  but  without  contritiom.    They 
ask  God  to  make  them  holier ;  but  wish 
not  what  they  ask.    They  thank  God; 
but   without    gratitude.     They    praise 
Him;  but  without  fervour.     They  do 
His  work ;  but  without  heartiness.^  With 
professions  of  love  upon   the   lip^   the 
heart  is  cold ;  with  humble  accents  on 
the  tongue,  the  soul  is  unsubdued ;  with 
an  outward  show  of  obedience,  the  will  is 
rebellious ;  and  with  utterances  of  peni- 
tential sorrow,  the  proud  spirit  is  un- 
broken.   True,  they  conform  to  the  ways 
of  the  lowly  ones  of  God,  sit  where  they 
sit,  and  join  them  in  the  holiest  services ; 
but  all  the  while  they  have  only  a  name 
to  live,  and  are  in  reality  desd.    They 
are  satisfied  with  the  outer  shell  of  re- 
ligion, without  grasping  its  inner  heart 
and  substance.    Now,  against  all  such, 
if  they  refuse  to  repent— if  they  will  not 
humble   themselves,    and   confess   that 
their  religious  profession  has  been  a  cold, 
formsl,  empty  parade— if  they  will  nofc 
cry  earnestly  to  God,  that  life,  even  Hia 
living  Spirit,   may  animate  their  dead 
prayers  and    services,    and    His   graop 
touch  and  change  their  hearts— against 
them,  too,  the  door  of  heaven  shaU  be 
shut.    Therefore,  dear  brethren,  be  jeal- 
ous over  yourselves,  and  diligently  aearch 
and  try  your  hearts,   lest  now  ye  be 
strangers  to  the  renewing  grace  of  God, 
and,  hereafter,  outcasU  from  the  beati- 
tudes of  His  kingdom.    And  tliat  you 
may  be  quickened  to  earnestneaa  and 
faithful  heart-scrutiny,  consider 

II.  Various  circumstances  narrated  in 
the  parable  which  majke  the  ahuttl"*  of 
the  door  against  the  foolish  »^««li»  very 

striking  and  aw^-*- 

I.  Mar^,  for  instance,  the  <i«ie  when  the 

door  was  shut.    It  was  w«/a»^t.     "At 

midnight,  then,  was  a  cry  made,  Behold, 

the  bridegroom  cometh,  go  ye  out  to  meet 

him  r    Then,  indeed,  the  fbolish  virgins 

hasted  to  get  oil  for  their  lamps,  and  to 

make  the  necessary  preparations ;  but  it 

was  too  late— the  golden  opportunity  wsi 

passed— they  that  weie  ready  went  into 
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the  marriage,  and  Ihe  door  was  shut ;  and 
so  those  ttohappj  thougbttess  ones  were 
left  without  in  the  darkness  of  midnight. 
It  is  trying  enough  to  be  debarred  from  a 
hkppy  home  e?en  in  the  bright  hours  of 
^7»  y^U  BO  ^ong  as  the  sun  is  shining, 
snd  skies  are  blue — so  long  as  birds  sing, 
and  kind  men  speak  kind  words  of  en- 
couragement and  hope — the  excluded  one 
aiaj  be  dieated  into  a  forgetfulness  of 
liis  sorrow :  amidst  the  songs  of  birds, 
and  the  music  of  cheering  roioes,  and 
the  tramp  of  busy  feet,  and  the  hum  of 
merry  life,  the  outcast  may  be  tempted 
•to  dry  bis  tears ;  but  if  the  door  has 
beeo  shut  against  him  in  the  lonely  night, 
when  homes  are  still,  and  every  sound  is 
hashed,  when  no  liriog  hand  grasps  his 
hand,  and  no  soothing  tongue  tells  him 
not  to  grieve,'-ah !  it  is  then,  in  the  dead 
of  night,  when  he  is  left  all  alone  with  the 
dark  hours,  and  his  own  darker  thoughts, 
thai    pangs  shake  him,  and  the  very 
shsdowi  of  death  come  upon  bis  soul. 
Oh !  bow  he  wishes  that  the  sealed  door 
would  open, — that  some  friendly  hand 
would  remove  the  fastenings,  and  bring 
him   in.    Loudly  d(jes  he  knock,   that 
some  m9j  bear ;  and  it  is  agony  to  think 
that  none  will  listen,  and  that  the  duor 
is  shat;  for  it  is  midnight,  and  the  man 
is  exposed  without  a  shelter,  and  without 
a  pillow  fur  his  weary  head. 

Brethren!  the  darkest    midnight   in 

which  wretched  outcast  ever  trembled 

has  yet  to  come ;  but  it  is  coming,  and 

speedily ;  and  it  will  be  that  dread  hour 

when  the  door  of  heaven,  having  opened 

to    reoeivo  Christ    and   His   ransomed 

people,  shall  abut  against  despairing  and 

affrighted  sinners.     It  will  be  a  night 

of  utter  darkness,  without  the  sparkle 

even  of  a  solitary  star— a  night  of  wail>ng 

and  fiiasYtUm  of  teeth— a  night  of  rest- 

lesanesa  and  tormeow^a  night  of  terrible 

exposure  to  the  wrath  of  Ood.    Pray, 

bretlireo,  that  you  may  not  becasUways 

on  that  night! 

A.  Consider,  again,  that  the  time  when 
the  door  was  shut  was,  to  the  foolish  vir- 
gina,  an  hour  of  surprise  and  alarm.  It 
was  not  only  midnight,  but  a  midnight  of 
terror,  The  virgins  were  slumbering  on 
their  watch.    Wearied  and  forgetful  of 


duty,  tliey  lay  buried  in  profound  repose, 
when  suddenly  the  cry  rose,  piercing  loud 
in  the  still  night :  '^  Behold,  the  bride- 
groom Cometh  1"  It  is  terrifying  to  be 
awakened  from  deep  sleep  by  a  midnight 
cry.  Even  the  bold  are  startled  and 
alarmed  when  that  unexpected,  strange, 
wild  cry  breaks  rudely  in  upon  their 
slumbers.  8ad  at  any  time  is  the  cry  of 
the  shipwrecked  mariner ;  but  when  a  ship 
strikes  the  rock  in  the  dark  night,  and  a 
dying  scream,  louder  Uian  the  roar  of 
stormy  waves,  is  borne  upon  the  blast» 
that  scream  thrills  the  soul  of  the 
trembling  listener.  Imagine,  then,  the 
consternation  of  those  who  are  unpre- 
pared when  **the  Lord  shall  descend  from 
heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of 
the  archangel,  and  the  trump  of  God." 
No  cry  so  loud  as  the  cry  of  the  lAurd's 
coming  ever  burst  upon  the  silent  night, 
and  none  so  terrible;  for  it  is  the  call  to 
judgment — the  sinner's  summons  to  meet 
his  God ;  it  is  the  knell  of  his  lost  soul. 
And  it  will  be  then,  when  that  tremen* 
dotts  cry  is  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  when 
there  are  no  rocks  to  cover  him,  and  no 
mountains  to  hide  him  from  the  wrath 
of  the  Lamb,  that  he  will  turn  to  knock 
loudly  and  frantically  at  the  door  of 
heaven,  and  find,  to  his  horror,  that  the 
door  is  shut.  Press  in  now,  brethren,  at 
the  door  of  life.  It  may  be  narrow,  bat, 
thank  God!  it  is  open.  Haste,  lest  the 
door  be  shut. 

3.  Observe,  again,  that  the  door  was 
shut  sgainst  the  foolish  virgins  at  a  time 
when  Uteir  lamps  had  gone  out  How  sad 
was  this  I  Nut  only  were  they  barred 
out  into  the  darkness  of  midnight,  but 
they  had  to  grope  and  stumble  in  that 
darkness,  witliout  a  single  ray  of  light  to 
guide  their  steps*  Their  oil  less  lamps 
refused  to  burn.  Now,  the  feeblest  glim- 
mering of  the  lamp,  altliough  a  poor 
compensation  for  the  bright  illumination 
of  the  marriage- feast,  would  have  been 
some  smsU  comfort  in  that  sad  hour.  A 
very  little  thing  can  support  a  soul  in  the 
extremity  of  its  distress.  A  sinking  heart 
can  buoy  itself  upon  the  slendfre^t  hope.  It 
is  said,  that  drowning  men  cling  to  straws. 
But  they  who  are  unprepared  when  the 
cry  of  the  X<ord*s  coming  breaks  upon  the 
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jtartled  ear,  iball  have  nothing  to  which 
they  may  cling.  When  they  need  the 
most,  they  ihall  have  the  lea«t.  In  that 
dark  hour  their  hope  shall  perish ;— that 
cheering  lamp  shall  not  merely  ham  dim, 
bat  be  utterly  extinguished.  The  sweet 
and  blessed  hopes  that  linger  longest  in 
the  weary  breast,  shall  leave  them  alone 
to  their  wretchedness—these  brightest 
stars  shall  fall  from  heaven.  Bereft  of 
every  stay,  these  thoughtless  ones  shall 
be  abandoned  to  the  utter  darkness  of 
despair.  The  reeds  on  which  they  leant 
shall  break  under  them  and  pierce  them, 
and  the  sandy  foundation  on  which  they 
built  shall  be  swept  away. 

4.  Reflect,  also,  that  the  door  was  shut 
against  the  foolish  virgins  just  after  their 
friende  and  companiont  had  entered  to  ehare 
the  happiness  of  the  marriage  supper.  The 
one  was  taken,  the  other  left.  Their 
friends,  in  whose  company  they  had  gone 
forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom,  by  whose 
side  they  had  watched  for  his  arrival,  and 
with  whom  they  seemed  to  have  every- 
thing in  common,  were  now  within,  sing- 
ing songs  of  gladness,  while  they  are 
without,  weeping  tears  of  sorrow.  Here 
was  a  dauUe  pang  ^ihe  pang  of  separa- 
tion, and  the  agony  of  thinking  that 
their  exclusion  was  the  bitter  result  of 
their  own  folly ;  and  that,  had  they  only 
been  wise  and  prudent  as  their  compan- 
ions, they  might  have  been  now  sharers 
of  their  joy.  Brethren,  the  everlasting 
separations  which  shall  ensae  on  the 
Saviour*a  coming  will  be  other  bitter 
drops  in  the  cross  of  the  excluded. 
Alas  I  unhappy  ones,  they  shall  lose  not 
only  Jes^s  and  the  glories  of  His  king- 
dom, but  dear  friends  also^  and  their 
sweet  companionship.  *'Then  two  shall 
be  in  the  0eld ;  the  one  shall  be  taken, 
and  the  other  left."  **  Two  women  shall  be 
grinding  at  the  mill;  the  one  shall  be 
taken,  and  the  other  left"  "  In  that 
night  there  shall  be  two  men  in  one  bed ; 
the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left.-' 
In  that  trying  hour,  the  nearest  and  the 
dearest,  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  brother  and  sister,  friends  that 
have  pledged  to  each  other  undying 
affection,  who,  although  linked  closely  by 
many  a  tender  and  loriog  bond»  are  dis* 


united  in  the  highest  of  all  relationships, 
and  not  one  in  Christ,  shall  be  severed^ 
shall  be  plsoed  far  apart,  far  as  the  vast 
interval  which  stretches  between  hell 
and  heaven ;  and  between  them  shall  be 
«*  fixed"  a  gulf,  great,  wide,  deep,  impass- 
able. Ah!  what  burning,  agonizing 
thoughts  will  then  consume  the  souls  of 
the  miserable  outcasts  1  Soothing  then 
would  be  the  warm  sympathy  of  genuine 
friendship ;  but  they  are  friendless  in  that 
darkest  and  saddest  hour;  for  the  dis- 
tracted multitudes  who  suffer  with  them 
csnnot  comfort ;  and  the  true  friends — 
those  who  gave  them  wise  and  affection- 
ate counsel,  and  strove  with  holy  urgency 
to  bring  them  near  to  God,  and  lure  them 
to  the  skle»— are  walking  with  angels  in 
that  blessed  house,  the  door  of  which  has 
been  shut.  And  then  will  come,  too  late, 
the  heart-breaking  thought,  that  had  they 
only  listened  to  their  kindly  admonitions, 
and  imiUled  their  wise  example,  they 
had  now  been  with  them  rejoicing  in  the 
light  of  heaven,  instead  of  trembling  and 
beating  their  breasts  in  outer  darkness. 
The  hour  of  their  exclusion  will,  in  truths 
be  terrible.  It  shall  be  a  time  of  entire 
desertion.  They  shall  be  seif-abandoned, 
for  hope  shall  wither  in  their  hearts. 
They  shall  be  abandoned  by  friends^  for 
these  shall  go  away  to  the;  realms  of 
glory ;  and  they  shall  be  abandoned  by 
God,  for  heaven's  door  shall  be  shut. 
Watch,  dear  brethren,  and  make  ready 
for  the  Lord's  advent.  Have  your  loins 
girt,  and  your  lamps  burning;  and  be 
specially  careful  to  take  oil  in  your  ves- 
sels with  your  lamps. 

5.  And  it  invests  this  shutting  of  the 
door  against  the  foolish  and  unprepared 
with  an  additional  awfulness,  when  we 
remember,  that  thus  is  closed,  after  <vrfw 
to  be  opened,  the  onfy  door  ^  Ovation. 
It  is  ever  di8tr»«*«»^  to  witness  the 
failure  of  a  last  and  only  chance.  The 
plank  dashed  by  a  tossing  wave  from  the 
grasp  of  some  drpirning  wretch,  is  a  sad 
spectacle.  One  heaves  aj  sigh,  for  the 
poor  sailor,  when  his  storm-caught  ship, 
struggling  for  the  peaceful  haven,  is 
baffled  in  every  effort,  and  driven  back 
into  the  wild  tempestuous  sea.  A  man 
has  wandered  incautiously  on  the  shoie 
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while  a  strong  tide  is  sweeping  in,  and 
he  is  all  but  surrounded  by  the  advanc- 
ing waves.  The  way  by  which  he  came 
is  impassable,  and  his  only  hope  of  rescue 
is  to  gain  a  little  time,  su  as  to  push  on, 
and  clamber  over  a  jutting  cliff  at  some 
distance  beyond.  Forward  he  presses,  as 
one  does  for  life,  and  nears  the  door  of 
safety;  bat  he  is  too  late;  the  breakers 
are  before  him,  and  are  dashing  over 
his  only  avenue  of  escape.  I  remember 
hearing  of  a  stirring  incident,  which 
occurred  during  the  great  floods  in  this 
country.  At  the  time  to  which  I  refer, 
many  rivers,  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
especially,  rose,  with  great  rapidity,  to  an 
unusual  size.  A  cottage  stood  not  far 
from  the  brink  of  one  of  these  flooded 
streams  on  a  gentle  elevation,  connected, 
by  means  of  a  bridge,  with  the  loftier 
bank  on  the  other  side.  At  night  the 
'  slumbering  inmates  were  aroused  by  the 
angry  roar  of  the  rushing  torrent.  They 
found  themselves  all  but  surrounded  by 
the  flood,  save  only  the  communication 
with  the  bridge.  '*  To  the  bridge  I"  was 
the  spontaneous  burst  from  every  lip) 
and  thither  the  tremblers  ran;  But  ere 
they  reached  it,  it  yielded  to  the  pressure 
of  the  waters,  tottered,  and  fell.  A 
thrilling  cry  was  heard  above  the  storm ; 
but  the  flood  rose$  and  the  cry  was 
hushed.  Are  these  things  sad — sad  to 
see  one  last  hope  crushed,  one  last  effort 
baffled,— to  witness  this  poor,  perishable 
life  suddenly,  abruptly  terminated  in  cir- 
cumstances of  terror  and  distress  ?  Then, 
who  shall  tell  the  agony  of  the  excluded, 
when  Christ  Jesus,  the  only  hope  and 
salvation  of  man,  shuts  to  the  door  of 
heaven?  They  are  left,  in  midnight 
darkness,  without  a  refuge  and  without 
a  frunui.  Every  avenue  of  escape  is 
barred— the  \n\A^e  that  once,  with  ma- 
jestic span,  linked  eartn  to  heaven,  is  cut 
away— the  road  that  led  to  glory  is 
closed— and  the  door  that  opened  to  the 
bliss  of  paradise  is  shut,  and  for  ever. 

I  cannot,  dear  brethren,  conclude 
without  reminding  you,  that  the  door 
which,  on  the  great  day  of  our  Lord*s 
coming,  shall  be  thus  closed  against 
all  the  impenitent  and  unprepared,  is 
now  opem — is  at  this  very  moment  stand- 


ing wide  open  for  the  entrance  of  every 
weary  and  heavy  laden  one — of  all  who 
are  thirsting  for  holier  peace  and  purer 
joys  than  earth  can  give  them-*of  all 
who  are  sighing  under  the  oppressive 
burden  of  sin,  and  longing  for  deliverance. 

The  door  is  open.  God  the  Father 
opened  it  when  He  gave  His  only  be- 
gotten and  well-beloved  Son,  that  whoso- 
ever belleveth  on  Him  might  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life.  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  opened  it  when  He 
gave  hitMtIf  as  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins.  He  threw  it  wide  open  on  that 
day  whenj  from  His  pierced  side,  flowed 
forth  that  atoning  blood  which  maketh 
peace. 

Believe  it  firmly,  0  sinner,  that  as  far 
as  thy  God  is  concerned,  there  is  positively 
no  barrier  between  thee  and  everlasting 
salvation — no  door  locked  and  barred, 
shutting  thee  out  from  heaven's  glory. 
Doubt  it  not,  but  ever  cherish  it  as  a 
blessed  hope,  that  God  has  set  before 
thee  an  open  door,  and  that  no  man  can 
or  dare  shut  it;  that  the  Father  himself 
lovoth  theei  is  in  very  deed  conoemed  for 
thy  soul,  and  seeking  its  redemption ; 
and  that  Jesus  loveth  thee  with  the 
same  intense,  unutterable  love  that 
prompted  Him  to  die  for  thee,  and  is  even 
now,  with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit, 
striving  with  theev  warning,  beseeching^ 
commanding  thee  to  turn  and  live, — to 
enter  in  by  the  opened  door  and  find 
salvation.  Is  it  not  so?  Have  you  for- 
gotten His  winning  entreaties  ?  Are  not 
these  gracious  invitations  intended  for 
thy  good— for  thee,  in  a  very  special 
manner — as  much  for  thee  as  if  thou 
wert  the  only  man  on  earth  that  stood  in 
need  of  them  7  '*  Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest."  "  If  any  man  thirst, 
let  him  come  to  me  and  drink.'*  **  I  am 
the  door;  by  me,  if  any  man  enter  in, 
he  shall  be  saved."  Countless  multitudes 
have  heard  these  encouraging  sentences, 
and  been  cheered  by  them.  Emboldened 
by  them,  they  have  pressed  in  at  the 
door  of  life,  and  found  pardon,  accept- 
ance, peace,  joy,  immortality,  and  glory. 
And  can  these  inviutions  give  thee 
no  hope?    Shall  they  gladden  others. 
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and  leave  thy  heart  comfortless  t  Shall 
others  take  eneoaragement  from  theoif 
and  he  hold  to  lay  hold  on  eTerlastiog 
life,  and  wilt  thou  he  ever  questioning 
and  douhting  them,  and  trifling  with  thy 
day  of  grace?  Are  throngs  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  some  of  them  your 
own  best  friends,  pushing  in,  taking  the 
kingdom  by  a  holy  riolence,  and  obtain< 
ing  the  imperishable  prise,  and  thou 
thyself  still  lingering  in  darkness  and 
despondency  upon  the  threshold  ?  Oh ! 
take  heed,  lest,  while  thou  loiterest,  Jesus 
come,  and  the  door  be  shut. 

Happy  they  who  listen  betimes  to  the 
OTertures  of  mercy  I  They  are  safe,  and 
blessed  for  evermore.  The  cry  of  the 
Lord's  coming,  though  it  may  startle^ 
will  not  distress  them.  The  blast  of  the 
archangel's  trump  will  not  strike  them 
with  dismay;  for  although  the  Lord 
oometh  to  pour  out  upon  the  doomed 
earth  His  tlireatened  judgmenta,  and  to 
empty  upon  it  every  vial  of  His  wrath. 
He  oometh  also  as  the  friend,  and 
brother,  and  deliverer  of  His  trusting 
people,  to  bring  them  home  with  Him  to 
His  Father's  house,  and  to  shut  them  in, 
all  securely  within  its  sheltering  and 
hospitable  walls.  There  nothing  shall 
harm  them;  no  fears  come  nigh  their 
souls.  No  night  of  weeping,  no  night  of 
outer  darkness  shall  be  there.  They  are 
safe  there  from  all  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord ;  as  a  traveller  on  a  sunlit  moun- 
tain-top, from  the  storm  which  ravages 
the  plains  below  him;  as  I^ot  in  Zoar; 
as  Koah  in  hia  ark  when  Qod  shut 
him  in. 

And  they  shall  be  blessedy^shut  in,  as 
they  shall  be,  away  from  the  many  cares, 
disquietudes,  and  temptations  of  this 
present  life,  to  the  ta\i  ei^oyment  of  a 
home,  the  glories  and  beatitudes  of  which 
can  neither  be  uttered  nor  conceived,— a 
home  whence  sighing  and  sorrow  fur  ever 
flee ;  where  the  voice  of  joy,  and  the  sweet 
melody  of  songs,  are  always  heard ;  and 
which  is  beautified  and  gladdened  by  the 
presence  of  the  glorified  Saviour,  the 
fellowship  of  His  holy  angels,  and  the 
companionship  of  all  Hia  redeemed  and 
sanctified  people. 


THE  JOT  OF  BBAVB!f  BXPBBSaED  IST 
PBAISB. 

What  the  ordinary  ideas  are  which 
many  excellent  Christians  associate  with 
this  heavenly  work,  or  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  to  be  performed,  would  be 
painful  to  describe.  But,  perhaps,  it  ia 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  heaven  of 
many  is  little  more  than  a  grand,  eternal 
act  of  worship  by  singing  praises.  No 
doubt  the  chief  work  of  heaven  is  praise 
—for  praise  Is  the  expreifsion  of  love,  ad- 
miration, joyl  And  in  whatever  way 
this  praise  shall  be  expressed,  whether  in 
the  spontaneous  exercira  of  individual 
souls,  "  singing  as  they  shine**  with 
hymned  vuice^  or  for  ought  I  know  with 
fashioned  instrument  of  gulden  harp ;  or 
by  the  wrapt  gase  of  a  spirit  absorbed  in 
**  still  communion ;"— or  whetiier  in  hea- 
ven, as  on  earth,  there  may  be  great  days 
when  the  sons  uf  God,  gathered  from  afar, 
shall  come  specially  before  Him,  when 
their  joy  shall  be  uttered  by  outbursts  of 
harmony  which  shall  wake  the  arophi* 
theatre  of  the  skies  with  impaasioned 
hallelujahs; — yet  it  must  be,  tliat  each 
soul  in  heaven  being  for  ever  full  of  love, 
must  fluw  over  in  prsise  continually. 
Eviry  new  sight  of  grandeur  or  of  beauty 
—every  new  contrivance  of  the  Creator's 
wisdom  and  power— will  but  prompt  tbo 
beholder  to  praise  the  wondrous  Creator 
himself.  Every  intellectual  height  reach- 
ed in  tlie  infinite  progress  of  the  soul,  on- 
ward and  upward,  will  awe  it  into  a  pro- 
founder  sense  of  the  glory  of  the  great 
Intelligence.  Every  active  pursuit  will 
swell  the  tide  of  gratitude  and  praise  to 
Him  in  whom  all  "  live,  move,  and  have 
their  being ;"— while  the  loving  and  holy 
soul,  ever  consciously  dwelling  in  Him  whio 
is  everywhere  present,  must  derive  fVom 
increasing  knowledge  of,  and  oommnnioa 
with  the  infinite  Jehovah,  a  source  of 
exulting  endless  praise ;— praise  which 
will  be  intensified  by  the  intercourse  with 
the  great  minds  and  great  hearU  of  the 
** innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  the 
Just  made  perfect  r  But  if  in  that  voice' 
ful  temple  any  one  song  of  praise  «Mll> 
more  than  any  other,  issue/»'«o  «  deeper 
love,  or  express  a  a««|jer  joy,  it  will  be 
the  song  or  tne  redeemed !— that  **new 
song"  never  heard  before  by  the  angels 
in  the  amplitudes  of  creation,  and  which 
the  strange  race  of  mankind  alone  can 
sing  {—for  there  are  peculiar  notea  of  joy 
in  that  song  they  alone  can  utter  ai^ 
understand,  and  in  their  memoriea  alone 
echo  old  notes  of  sadness  that  have  died 
away  in  the  far  distance.  And  what 
shall  be  their  feelings,  what  their  aong^ 
at  they  gaxe  backwards  on  the  btm&^ 
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kingdom  of  darkness  from  which  they 
have  heen  delivered,  and  trace  all  the 
mysteriuue  steps  bj  which  their  merciful 
and  wide  Saviuur  led  them  safely  through 
danger,  temptation,  and  trial,  and  even 
through  the  valley  of  death  itself,  until 
He  bid  them  welcome  in  His  presence 
with  exceeding  joy !  What  their  feelings, 
what  their  sung,  as  they  look  around  and 
contemplate  the  scene  and  the  society 
into  which  He  has  brought  them,  and 
meet  the  gaze  of  radiant  saints  and  lov- 
ing friends        "  " 


derstanding  being  enlightened ;  that  we 
may  knuw  what  is  the  hupe  of  His  calling, 
and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  His 
inheritance  in  the  saints"  —  for  though 
^  eye  hath  nut  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nei- 
tiier  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man, 
the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  Him,"  yet—"  God  hath 
reveaiid  them  unto  us  hy  Hi$  Spirit  i** — 
(Rev.  iV.  Macleod,  Funeral  Sermon  on  Dr, 
Wardiaw,) 


THE  THREE  SONS. 


I !      What  their  feelings  and 
their    song  as  they  gaze  forward,  and 

with  "  far  stretching  views  into  eternity" ;  ^  *>»^«  »  •<».  •"*«•  »on.  a  boy  Jutt  live  yeirs 
■ee  no  limit  to  their  "fulness  of  joy;"    With  eyes  of  thouHhiful  ••riiMUitM,  and  n 
knowing  that  nothing  can  ever  lessen  it, 
but  that  everything  must  increase  it  fur 
ever ;~ that  tlie  iKxJy  can  never  more  suf- 


old, 


of  gentle  mould} 
They  tell  me  that  onutnal  grace  In  all  his  ways 
appear*, 

tellect  never  more  bedimmed  by  age,  or  j  cannot  wy  how  thla  may  be,  I  know  hi.  face 

marred  by  ignorance ;— the  spirit  never  |    j,  ^f^ 

more  darkened  by  even  a  passing  shadow  '  And  yet  hU  chiefoat  comelinesa  la  bla  tweet  and 

from  any  body  ot  sin  j — the  will  never  for ,     aerioua  air  i 

ft  moment  biassed  by  temptation  ; — the   I  know  hia  heart  la  kind  and  fond,  I  know  be 

heart  never  chilled  by  unrelurned  kind-      luveth  me, 

tiess — the  exalted  society  never  dimin-    But  iov«>th  yet  bia  mother  more  witb  grateful 

Ished  by  death,  nor  divided  in  spirit ;  and      fervency  : 

ahmg   with   men   and   angels  all   God's    ^"*  '*>*'  ''^^^^b  othen  moet  admire 


works  to  see,  and  all  His  ways  to  know, 
and  all  His  plans  and  purposes  to  fulfil, 
and  His  commands  obey,  for  ever  and 
ever !     And  then,  at  what  might  seem  to 


la  the 

thought  which  filia  bla  mind. 
The  food  for  gmve  inquiring  apeecb  be  every. 

where  doth  find. 
Strange  questiuna  doth  be  aak  of  me  when  ws 

together  walk ; 


be  the  very  climax  of  their  joy,  to  behold  ;  He  .c^iroeiy  tbiuka  aa  children  think,  or  talks  aa 
Jesus  I  And  to  remember  the  lowly  children  talk; 
home  in  Bethlehem,  and  the  humble 
artiAin  of  Nazareth  ;  He  "who  was  de- 
spised and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sor- 
rows and  acquainted  with  grief;**  He 
who  fur  forty  days  was  tempted  of  the 
devil  in  the  wilderness; — to  remember 
Oethsemane  with  its  trembling  hand  and 
cup  of  agony  ; — tiie  judgment-hall  and 
Calvary,  with  their  horrors  of  blood  and 
blasphemy  and  mystery  of  woe ;  and  to 
see  all  this  history  of  immeasurable  love 
not  only  iroorded  in  the  glory  of  every 
saint  above,  but  embodied  in  the  person 
of  the  Saviour,  and  in  the  presence  of 
that  human  form  which  was  wounded  and 
l^mised  for  our  iniquities,  and  in  the  hu- 
man Soul  that  was  sorrowful  unto  death 
—that  He  might  be  able  to  pour  into  the 
hearts  of  lost  and  ruinwt  men  the  fulness 
of  His  own  blessedness  and  joy  I  Oh! 
blind  d  scourters  are  we  of  this  ineffable 
glory ; — children-dreamers  of  this  as  yet 
unrtvealed  vision  1  What  are  all  our 
thoughts  but  *' fallings,  vanishings  from 
creatures  walking  among  worlds  net  real- 
ized r*  But  let  us  pray  more  and  more 
that  the  "Ood  of  our  Loid  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Father  of  glory,  niuy  give  unto  us  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the 
knowledge  of  Uim;  the  eyes  of  our  an- 


Mor  caiea  he  much  for  cbildith  sporta,  dotes  not 

on  bat  or  bail ; 
But  luoka  on  manbood*t  ways  and  works,  and 

aptly  mimicka  ail. 
Ula  bitle  heart  la  bnay  still,  and  oftentlmss 

perplext 
IVith  thuugbta  about  thla  world  of  ourt,  and 

thcughta  about  the  uext. 
He  kneel*  at  idadvar  mother's  knee,  she  teaoheth 

him  to  pray. 
And  siraiige,  and  sweet,  and  solemn,  then,  are 

tbe  Words  which  he  will  say. 
Oh  I  should  my  gentle  child  be  spared  to  man* 

bood*a  years  J&ke  nw, 
A  boiler  and  a  wUer  luan  I  trust  that  be  will  be  t 
And  when  1  look  mio  his  eyes,  and  stroke  his 

thoughtful  bruw, 
I  dare  not  iliiuk  what  I  should  feel  were  I  te 

loae  bim  now. 

I  have  a  son,  a  second  son,  a  simple  child  of 

three ; 
ru  not  deckrs  bow  bright  and  &ir  bis  UtUa 

features  be. 
How  suv«r  sweet  those  tones  of  bis  when  he 

prattlts  on  my  knee  : 
1  do  nut  think  bis  light  bkis  eys  is,  Uke  his 

brother's,  keen, 
^or  his  bruw  so  fbll  of  childish  thought  as  bis 

hiith  ever  been ; 
But  his  little  beart*s  a  fountain  pars  of  kind  and 

tender  leeliog; 
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And  hii  tr^rj  look*!  %  g]«ain  of  light,  rioh 

depths  of  love  revealing. 
When  he  wallu  with  me,  the  eonntry  folk,  who 

]Mu  us  in  the  street, 
Will  shont  for  Joj,  and  bless  nj  boy,  he  looks 

so  mild  and  sweet. 
A  playfellow  is  he  to  all,  and  yet,  with  cheerful 

tone, 
WUl  sing  hit  lltUe  song  of  lore  when  left  to 

sport  alone. 
Bis  presence  is  like  sunshine  sent  to  gladden 

home  and  hearth. 
To  comfort  us  In  all  our  grieft,  and  sweeten  all 

our  mirth. 
Should  be  grow  up  to  riper  years,  Ood  grant  his 

heart  may  prove 
As  sweet  a  borne  for  heavenly  grace  as  now  for 

earthly  love ; 
And  if.  betide  his  grave,  the  tears  our  aching 

eyes  must  dim. 
Ood  comfort  us  for  all  the  lore  which  we  shall 

lose  in  him. 

I  have  a  son,  a  third  sweet  son,  his  age  I  cannot 

tell. 
For  tbey  reckon  not  by  years  and  months  where 

he  is  gone  to  dwell. 
To  us,  for  fourteen  anxioutt  months,  his  infimt 

smiles  were  given, 
And  then  be  bade  fltfewell  tu  earth,  and  went  to 

live  in  heaven* 
I  cannot  tell  what  form  is  his,  what  looks  he 

weareth  now. 
Nor  guess  how  bright  a  glory  crowns  his  shining 

seraph  brow. 
The  thoughts  that  fill  his  sinless  sovl,  the  bliss 

wbieh  he  doth  feel. 


Are  number*d  with  the  scoret  things  which  God 

will  not  reveal 
But  1  know  (for  Ood  hath  told  me  this)  that  he 

is  now  at  rest. 
Where  other  blessed  inftnU  be,  on  their  8av. 

tour's  loving  breaat. 
I  know  his  spirit  feels  no  more  this  weary  load 

of  flesh. 
But  his  sleep  is  blessed  with  endless  dreams  of 

Joy  for  ever  fresh. 
I  know  the  angels  fold  him  close  beneath  their 

glittering  wings. 
And  soothe  him  with  a  song  that  breathe*  of 

h«aven*a  divlnest  things. 
I  know  that  we  shall  meet  our  babe,  (hie  mother 

deer  and  I.) 
Where  God  for  aye  shall  wipe  away  aU  tear* 

from  every  eye. 
Whatever  befalla  hU  brethren  twain,  Bti  bliss 

can  never  cease ; 
Their  lot  may  here  be  grief  and  fear,  bat  his  is 

certain  peace. 
It  may  be  that  the  teropter*s  wiles  their  souls 

Arom  bliss  may  sever. 
But,  if  our  own  poor  faith  fidl  not.  He  must  be 

ours  for  ever. 
When  we  think  of  what  our  darling  is,  and  what 

we  still  must  be- 
When  we  muse  on  that  world's  perfect  bliss,  and 

tM§  world*s  misery— 
When  we  groan  beneath  thia  load  of  ain,  and  feel 

this  grief  and  pain- 
Ob  I  we'd  rather  loae  our  other  two,  than  have 

him  here  again. 

J.  MocLimn. 


GOLD  AND  THB  GOSPEL. 


No.  IL 


The  praferration  of  the  Holj  Scriptarei, 
At  onoe  from  comiption  and  obUvion— a 
phenomenon  quite  nniqae^in  the  bistoiy 
of  literatare — may,  with  jostioe^  be  re- 
garded as  a  triumphant  demonstration  of 
their  authenticity.  Millenniums  ago,  em- 
pires arose  and  men  flourished  with  a 
grandeur  and  a  power  that  augured  per- 
manence. Historians  recorded  the  page- 
antry of  the  one,  and  poets  the  emotions  of 
the  other ;  but  both  are  gone  to  the  grave 
of  nations,  or  to  the  sepulchre  of  men,  with 
scarce  a  ruin  or  a  name  to  tell  what  once 
they  were.  The  Word  of  God  alone  has 
braTcd  the  unirersal  wreck.  Like  the 
tun,  still  scattering  his  beams  athwart 
the  universe  with  a  brilliancy  not  in- 
ferior to  that  with  which  he  rejoiced  over 
Eden  and  its  paradise  garden — unaffected 
by  the  transition  of  kingdoms^  the  roTO- 


Intion  of  days,  and  months,  and  years, 
and  the  mortality  of  mankind — the  Bible 
has  escaped  erery  form  of  literary  death, 
and  still  speaks  with  that  authority,  sub- 
limity, purity,  and  migesty,  with  which 
Leviticus  appealed  to  Aaron  and  his  aons. 
Genesis  to  Samuel  and  the  prophets,  and 
Ezekiel  or  Daniel  to  John  and  the  apos- 
tles. Have  casualty  and  ehanrs  ef&^ed 
this  isolated  phenomenon  ?  irthey  have, 
theeania/fy  is  that  wlitch  hath  retained  the 
moon  in  her  orbit, — thecAance^  that  which, 
in  every  generation,  hath  preserved  unto 
God  "  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
works."  No  I  The  oracles  of  the  living  God 
have  not  been  thus  guarded  by  the  shield 
of  Omnipotence,  that  they  might  constitute 
a  literary  curiosity  to  gratify  the  taste  of 
the  ioquisitive  antiquary.  Nothing  anti- 
quated clings  to  them.   They  bear  a  awes* 
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ageftoereiyage.  Like  the  heaveDs above, 
tbej  are  ever  **  declaring "  the  glory  of 
God.  Thej  form  an  ezbanstless  thesaunUf 
in  which  every  intelligent  man,  from  cen- 
tury to  centory,  may  diicoTer  those  ele- 
ments— that  spiritual  aliment — which 
iatitiy,  and  alone  can,  the  necessities  of 
his  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  na- 
ture. As  the  orb  of  day  paints,  with 
beauty  inimitable,  the  ialuids  of  the  east 
and  of  the  sunny  south,  and  is  a  joy  to 
men  of  erery  era  and  every  clime ;  as  the 
atmosphere  of  heaven  supports  and  ani- 
mates the  physical  frame  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  human  race — the  element  of 
life  alike  to  the  savage  and  the  sage ;  so 
are  the  Bible  and  its  revelations — with  a 
new  phase,  as  it  were,  for  every  age — 
the  universal  panacea  to  universal  man, 
whispering  peace  to  the  woman  grinding 
at  the  mill  as  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba  upon 
the  throne,  and  pervading  David  with 
ineffable  rapture  as  they  now  impart  a 
nameless  serenity  to  the  spirit  of  the 
humblest  of  the  sons  of  God.  Their  ap- 
plicability— their  suitableness^to  man, 
suggest  an  adequate  reason  for  their 
miraculous  preservation;  and  the  cloudy 
oblivion  which,  ever  and  anon,  has  ga- 
thered over  naHons  now  no  more,  and 
the  infimiy,  the  wretchedness,  and  moral 
death  which,  alas  I  too  often  have  claimed 
mm  as  thdr  prey,  are  rebukes  and  chas- 
tisements administered  to,  and  inflicted 
upon  them  by  the  equity  of  Heaven  for 
their  neglect  of  the  **  lamp  of  the  feet^ 
and  the  lantern  of  the  path." 

In  the  presence  of  these  Scriptures— 
leflecting  f^m  their  sublime  pages  the 
immntaUlity  and  permanence  of  the 
Deity— As  were  a  bold,  and,  perchance, 
an  ignorant  man,  who  dare  affirm  that 
they  do  not  promulgate  those  principles, 
incipient  or  developed,  which  are  de- 
signed by  Infidlible  Wisdom  to  regulate 
man  in  every  relation  of  life— personally, 
in  domestic  intercourse,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  body  politic  Let  the  states- 
man, the  moralist,  the  philosopher,  the 
artlMm,  and  the  holder  of  office,  be  it 
what  it  may,  approach,  reverently  and 
aflfoctionately,  these  sacred  oraclea— that 
holy  shrine— and  they  shall  receive  a  re- 
sponse—not dubiona  and  equivocal  like  | 


those  of  the  oracles  of  Greece,  but  lucid, 
stamped  with  the  signet  of  Heaven's 
intelligibility  and  truth,  and  calcuUted 
to  guide  them  in  safety  through  life's 
troubled  labyrinthine  scenes.  It  ie  be- 
cause the  temple  of  Truth  has  had  few 
worshippers,  and  the  shrine  of  Lispira- 
tion  few  devotees,  that  so  many  political, 
moral,  religious,  and  social  errors  have 
been  committed ;  and  if  there  is  still  '*  in- 
decision in  the  counsels  of  the  Church, 
and  feebleness  in  its  efforts,"  the  reason 
must  be  sought  for  in  a  failure  to  appeal 
to  '*the  law  and  the  testimony."  A 
striking  and  very  painful  illustration  of 
this  ia  suggested  by  the  vagueness  which, 
until  recently,  has  characterized  the  con- 
ceptions of  professing  Christians  regarding 
the  **  Scripture  rule  of  religious  contri- 
bution." Thus,  the  author  of  Mammon^ 
in  alluding  to  the  tithe-offerings  of  Abra- 
ham and  Jacob,  as  if  writing  under  the 
conviction  that  their  liberality  wae  not 
designed  to  form  a  model  for  that  of  the 
believer  in  every  age,  expresses  himself 
in  this  manner :  "  without  implying  that 
their  example  has  any  obligation  upon 
us ;"  whilst  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  a  sermon  preached,  in  1821,  be- 
fore the  London  Missionary  Society,  aa 
if  labouring  under  an  impression  that  a 
part  only  of  the  human  race— namely,  the 
opulent  and  influential— are  responsible 
to  God,  propounded  his  sentiments  in 
these  terms:  *' From  the  circumstance  of 
the  tenth  of  the  income  of  the  Israelitea 
being  appropriated,  by  express  law,  to 
pious  purposes,  it  is  surely  a  fair  conclu- 
sion, that,  among  the  middle  and  higher 
classes,  in  aU  ordinary  cases,  Christiana 
should  not  devote  a  less  proportion  of 
their  worldly  substance  to  the  service  of 
God."  Cloudlike,  this  fatal  vagueness  of 
conviction,  and  consequent  lethargy  of 
action,  we  rejoice  to  believe,  are  rolling 
away.  The  Bible  is  once  more  assuming 
its  prerogative  as  the  polestar  of  reli- 
gious thought.  Candlish's  Exparition  of 
Genesu,  Kitto's  lUuMtratitms^  Chalmers' 
and  Cumming's  Reading*^  Maurice's  OUL 
Testament  and  PropheU  and  Kings,  and 
Gordon's  Exposition  of  the  RevelatioH  of 
Divine  Oraoe  as  unfotded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ScrtptHrts,  indicate  most  indubitably 
F2 
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tlio  cuivBol  9f  modem  tlieological  di»- 
quiiUioo*  We  oofdiaUy  ceociur  ia  Hie 
opinion  expreaied  by  »  writer  in  •  rooMt 
number  of  the  £r»<tt4  oiuf  Fomgt^  £vtm>' 
gek^al  Mmewj  tliat  <<  inch  tneoeeNYe 
BtroPff  wafei  ol  tiie  itligioaa  mind,  wilb 
othor  leeaev  moTemeAto  of  (he  ««tei«, 
pleinlr  iiidioete  el  onoe  tbe  ooune  and  (he 
impelttf  of  (he  tide  thai !» letting  in,  and 
seem  (e  we?a  us  thai  the  erHematie 
deiDQBf  traUoo  of  deginaUc  truth  le  dee« 
tined  fooq  foirlj  te  gire  plaoe.  in  point  of 
prominence  and  general  at(enti(mt  to  the 
direct  jitaidy  of  (he  divine  oraoLoi  them- 
selTeik  and  «f  (he  dirine  diepenaatma  ai 
there  bifterieeUy  vefealed*" 

The  ^May  before  ut  appeal*  eiraluaiTaly 
to  (he  die(a  of  Soripture  §ue  a  deoiMon  of 
the  question  regarding  our  reaponnbility 
in  the  matter  of  religieiv  oootributioii 
and  chari(y.  The  fin%  vit9^yt  ae  we  eo* 
deavoured  to  erince  in  our  last  paper, 
l^reiented  (he  hghal  aepegt  of  the  quei* 
tie»;  the  ^^May  before  va  ia  etrictly 
limited  to  (lie  cQrv><a>a/.  It  poin(a  to  a 
great  mutm  of  pree^p(%  wamingi,  pro- 
miae«>  and  pr^pbeoieSi  eoe  and  ail  of 
which  preoeed  Hpon  (he  traniparent 
aMumpypo*  tha(  leUffknif  oontribation 
ii  a  ChriaUan  du(y»  It  poeid  a  sub* 
Mra(wn  of  ««oa\pAv  whieh  wove  evidently 
diQ(a(ed  by  an  aokoowledged  untraoefar- 
abie  oUigation,  and  wlikk  n>ay  well  put 
modern  wHMdled  UberalKy  (o  the  Uuf  h ; 
whUit  tbey  beautUWy  ehadow  furOi  the 
era  when,  in  propbellQ  langiiag^  **the 
-vile  person  ihaU  no  mote  be  called 
liberal,  nor  (he  ehurl  aaid  to  be  ho«n* 
tiful" 

Prooeedingv  (hen»  upon  the  aseumed 
reeponaibUity  of  oTecy  Chriitian  to  "be 
followoM  of  them  who  (brongh  flMth  and 
pationoe  inherit  the  prenueoi,"  our  author 
hfi&w  hit  inveetigation  with  the  eaae  of 
Abvahaniu  In  our  la^t  pi^  wo  ob^ 
aoried,  (ha(  whareaa  the  tithe-gift  (o 
Melohiiedek  nilght  ha^  # vggeeted  the 
the«y  Um(  the  msM  institution  of  (he 
tithe  (hao  (ook  plaoe,  and  was  in  Krifi^ 
OMMie^ion  with  a  prieathoedi  (he  vqw  of 
Jaoob»T«PQi»seiaina  no  inference  (o  (his 
saiMMPdotal  elaii^-4it  pnoe  deatroye  the 
theory,  and  demonilratea  thai  the  ti(b«^ 
law  ttiiiM  Miertor  (n  Mh  Melehi^ 


Kodek  and  Jaoob^  and  was  extant  and 

operative,  to  borrow  the  words  of  (be 
autiior  of  Esiay  L,  when  '<  Adam  lived 
by  the  sweat  of  bU  brow,  and  his  ehild- 
ren  pursued  the  ooeupatioos  of  shep- 
herds and  buabandmeA."  JM  us  now 
lastidatte  a  narrower  sevutioy  of  these 
two  remarkable  cases. 

The  oh?cuaastances  in  whieh  Abraham 
tithed  are  oatoulated  (o  make  a  deep  im- 
pieseion  upon  (be  nund }  anil  it  would 
idmost  leem  as  if  this  had  decided  (he 
prominent  position  which  the  act  occu- 
pies  in  the  sacred  history.  "Novelty 
pleases,  and  antiquily  eommands  our 
reverence."  Both  eentre  in  (his  patri- 
arohal  act^the  first  recorded  Instance  of 
the  (ithe.  And  if  the  tra^eUer  in  Fales- 
tise  "  enjoys  the  scenery  the  move  as  he 
thinks  liow  the  cgre  of  Abraham  gaaed 
upon  it,  or  his  feet  trod  vpon  its  suHace"— 
if,  in  the  words  of  the  eloquen(  author  of 
the  Gkmee  at  M«  Tv^^  no  *<  Chriatiaa 
oan  walk»  in  spirit,  unmoved  by  the  sbai«s 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  where  the  arm  of  Jehovah 
was  so  gloriously  displayed ;  or  by  tbe 
waters  of  the  Jordan,  where  John  lifted  up 
his  voice  i  or,  greater  still,  by  Bethlehem, 
and  Bethany,  and  Galilee,  and  Calvary, 
where  Jesus  Uved,  and  luffered,  and  died" 
-^-wherefore  are  (be  impressions  of  their 
"higher  men(al  exereises,  or  moral  eo- 
gagemend"  and  assooia(iQns»  inferior? 
Lei  us  be  cpnsisten(:  if  the  latKer  are 
loader  and  nioire  emlted  in  their  nature 
Ouin  the  former,  and  appeal*  with  mlghlUy 
intensified  potenc^y,  (o  (hat  apiritnalily  iS 
nature  and  aspiration  which  (he  ortadTe 
energy  of  (be  Almighly  baa  implanted 
wi(bin  uS|  let  their  influence  eonespend. 
?erehanoi^  weighliirargumenta  than  the 
pvmlHfi  of  novelty  and  aotiQui^  are 
demanded  ?  Add,  then,  this  addilmai 
one,  that  the  entire  narrative  suggests 
(heh9^larenee»  (hailho  triumphant  patri* 
aroh  wea  pwlbrming  no  extraordiMry 
sernoe,  and  eyhlh&tuig  no  unnanal  or 
snpsriatlvo  trait  of  generosilyt  bm  simply 
yielding  oomplianoe  to  an  aoknowledged 
divine  law.  The  case  may  bo  thus 
strongly  pn(,  as  It  is  by  onr  author:  ^<In 
either  ease."  ((hat  is,  whether  diotaM  by 
cnitom  or  kno wn  law,)  ^' we  are  oniMed  to 
Mw  Ihalnr^veMonhad  beengiviAof 
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the  dirioe  mind  upoa  the  sttljeet.    II 
mast  hare  been  conTeTod  to  Abnbam 
either  by  tradition  from  former  agea,  or 
bf  an    express    oommuaication    from 
Heaven.    He  mast  have  been  satisfied 
that  the  law  came  fh>m  Gtod,  or  he  would 
not  have  practised  it.    We  do  not  expect 
to  find  will-worship  in  *the  father  of  the 
faithful'  and  <the  friend  of  God.'    The 
fact  that  Abraham  gave  the  tenth«  is  suf  ' 
fldent,  from  his  known  character  and 
notour  merit,  to  prove  that  he  knew  it 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Ood ; 
and  this  carries  us  to  the  zesistlesB  con- 
dosioDy  that  a  divine  revelation  or  law 
had  been  promulgated  upon  the  subject. 
It  is  customary  to  reason  after  this  man* 
ner  in  kindred  cognate  questionSi    The 
existence  of  sacrifice  in  the  time  of  Adam 
is  justly  reoognised  as  an  evidence  that 
its  origin  was  divine.    Ood  appointed  it, 
it  is  argued,  otherwise  He  would  not 
have  accepted  of  it,  nor  would  Adam 
have  presumed  to  offer  it."    This  hypo- 
theaia  enables  us  to  explain  the  culpabil* 
ity  of  Cain's  oblation,  and  to  vindicate 
the  aooeptabiUty  of  that  of  Abel.    *«So, 
also,  with  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
on  tbe^st  day  of  the  week ;  our  author 
ity   is,   the   apostolic   exemplar.     The 
apoatlea  would  not  have  acted  as  they 
did  without  knowing  the  will  of  their 
Haatcr."    We  do  net  presume  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  of  authority  this 
reneoning  may  lay  daim  iW>m  those  wlus 
ttobappHy,  stand  without  the  pale  of  the 
Cbuxvh ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  he  wbo^ 
beating  the  leputation  of  a  diKiple^  re- 
foaaa  to  ackstol^ledge  it,  possesses  not  a 
diaciple'a  heitft; 

JM;  then,  we  analyze  tUsr  patriarohal 
aei  with  ita  oenoomitant  car^umstancei^ 
it  will  appear  thai  there  weie  involved  a 
prtimB  siifioa  and  an  augmentaiion  of  pro- 
perty, and  an  ottknowkd^nmt  of  these 
niereiea;  and  tbns  that  holy  and  faithful 
petriarcb,  '-dead,  yet  spiking,''  sum- 
laome  every  one  who  maketh  eonfisseion 
of  tiaa  sovereignty  of  God  to  reader  the 
dtlie  ef  that  property  whick  He  eonde- 
eecAd»le  guard— the  tithe  of  those  poa- 
utaisietiitowiach  He  graoiaosiy  vouchsafes 
to  simyeradd.    CMsdan  soldier,  '<  laden 
witb  tto^  prize  of  victosy  V*  i^ace  your 


tenth  upon  the  altar  of  God.  Claristian 
merchant,  whom  God  hath  prospered  I 
tithe  unto  Him  of  your  steward*wealth» 
Christian  man  t  Christian  woman !  whom 
the  benevoienee  of  Heaven  hath  blessed 
with  its  unmerited  bounties  I  possess  ye 
the  faith  of  Abraham^the  *'  pilgrim  and 
stranger?"  Then,  if  there  be  no  othar 
MHitrs  of  information,  let  his  tithe  be  the 
standard  of  your  Uberali^,  as  ye  acknow* 
ledge  a  covenant-keeping  God  to  be  the 
preserver  of  yoor  substanoet  and  your 
unwearied  benefaotor  and  friend. 

But,  stay  1  there  ore  other  soufoes  of 
information ;  and  these,  as  you  depreoote 
failure  in  Christian  duty,  may  not  be 
overlooked.  Abraham,  with  his  voice 
sounding  from  so  remote  an  antiquity* 
teaches  much  {—would  that  more  sat  at 
bis  feet  with  disoiple-Uke  spirit  I  But 
Jacob  teaches  more.  The/ormer  inculcates 
duty  in  oeriain  spaeifio  okvum^amia  i  the 
latter  proclaims  the  duty  qfUfu  Jacob's 
tithe  is  a  beautiful  ^'piahn  of  life.**  Does 
not  this  suggest  and  demonstrate  the  legi* 
timacy  of  the  claims  of  Soripture  to  the 
lofty  prerogative  of  theoretical  and  prac^ 
tical  preoeptor  of  the  human  raee  ?  Ite 
biography  and  ita  histoiy  interpret  and 
reduce  to  living  application  its  principles, 
ito  pteoeptsy  and  its  laws.  This  has  not 
eluded  the  observation  of  ous  authoi; 
*^It  has  been  fashionable,''  be  observesi 
''to  decry  a  systematic  study  of  the 
sacred  volnme;  but  it  may  confidently 
be  asserted,  that  he  who  does  not  so  study 
it  will  never  properly  understand  it;  nor 
will  be  who  doea  not  so  teach  ever  prove 
suecessfol  in  impartiag  instruction.  What 
creation  is  to  the  philosopher,  suoh  are 
the  Soriptarea  to  the  Qttistiaa.  Baeh 
baa  his  own  book,  although  eitlier  should, 
and  often  does,  study  both." 

Upon  what  basis  does  the  botanist 
place  the  laws  of  plants  and  fiowers^  and 
the  rathnale  of  thdr  treatment?  Is  it 
not  npon  the  prindpiee  siiggmted  by  a 
rigid  examination  and  a  legitimale  class- 
ifieation?  The  procedure  of  tho  astro- 
nomer In  hie  celeatial  observalioQS— the 
mineralogist  amid  hie  **  roeka  and  stones" 
—the  metaphysieian  in  hie  scnsttay  of 
mental  phenomena-^-and  the  pateler  in 
hie  researchea  thiOBghoot  creatiOtt  for  the 
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elemeots  of  the  ideally  beautlM  or  sub- 1 
lime,  is  similar; — why,  therefore,  should 
we  Tsiy  our  process,  and  reyerse  our 
syntheds,  when  we  seek  to  discover,  in 
the  recorded  lives  of  those  who  are  now 
*'  a  great  doud  of  witnesses,  encompass- 
ing us  about,"  the  laws  of  God  incum- 
bent upon  the  Christian,  and  regulative 
of  his  life  ?  Verily,  it  is  the  degrading 
apirit  of  selflshness  which  insinuates  the 
propriety  of  a  diverse,  a  contrary,  and  an 
irrational  policy— it  is  the  demon  **  mam- 
mon" who  would  render  us  puerile  and 
poltroons  in  our  attempt  to  atcertam  and 
ducharge  the  lofty  behests  of  a  sacred  and 
untransferable  duty.  To  those  who  vo- 
luntarily unman  themselves  at  the  solici- 
tation of  these  malignant  counsellors — 
and,  alas  for  it!  le^on  is  the  name  of 
their  devotees — ^we  have  not,  at  present, 
one  word  to  say ;  but  we  invite  the  womM- 
ht'faiikfid  to  scrutinize,  for  a  moment, 
the  tithing-vow  of  Jacob. 

The  actions  of  Jacob's  youth  were  not 
Stated  by  generosity.  Looking  at  him 
as  he  so  cordially  sympathissed  with,  and 
prosecuted  hia  mother's  conspiracy  to 
impose  upon  a  parent,  a  husband,  and  a 
brother,  few  would  have  augured  the  bril- 
liant liberality  which  subsequently  char- 
acteriaed  his  career.  A  sore  battle,  in- 
deed, he  had  to  wage ;  once  and  again  his 
avarice,  sordidness,  or  selflshness  threat- 
ened to  reduce  him  to  his  former  slav- 
ery ;  but  the  grace  of  God,  and  he,  through 
its  power,  triumphed.  The  experience  of 
Jacob  presents  a  nobler  illustration  of  the 
omnipotence  of  the  law  of  kindness  to 
subdue  the  heart,  and  tame  the  most  re- 
bellious nature,  than  that  which,  as  if  it 
were  a  new  discovery,  is  attracting  so 
deep  an  interest  in  the  literary  circles 
of  Britain  and  America.  We  refer, 
of  course,  to  The  Lamplighter.  Simple- 
hearted,  unsophisticated  kindness  first 
touched  as  with  a  '*  Hve  coal"— the  rude, 
wayward,  untaught  heart  of  the  heroine 
causing  it  to  glow  with  a  new  and  gor- 
geous flame.  The  benevolence  of  Heaven 
transformed  the  churiishness  of  Jacob 
into  the  charity  of  the  sons  of  God.  Ob- 
serve the  circumstances :  Jacob's  sin  had 
driven  Um  into  exile.  Exhausted  by  his 
first  day's  lonely  march,  sad  at  heart  and 


depressed  in  spirit,  he  laid  himself  down 
to  rest,  feeling  now  that  that  God  whose 
laws  he  had  so  deliberately  violated,  and 
whose  providential  fiuthfolness  he  had 
grievously  impugned,  was  his  only 
refhge.    Perchance,  his  solitude  and  his 
sorrow  taught  him  to  pray  as  he  never 
had  prayed  before  to  the  God  of  his 
fathers;   and   his    spirit-groaning   was 
heard,  as  prayer^s  earnest  wrestling  ever 
is.    The  visions  of  that  nighty  revealing 
to  htm  the  heirship  of  the  promises  with 
which  he  was  vested,  filled  him  with  a 
joy  so  great^  that,  when  he  resumed  bis 
journey,  it  was,  in  the  expressive  oriental 
idiom,  with  "  uplifted  feet."    The  conde- 
scending love  of  the  God  of  Abraham  and 
of  Isaac  to  one  so  undeserving,  so  aftcted 
his  heart,  suppressed  his  selfishness,  and 
awoke  into   unquenchable   energy  the 
hitherto  dormant  generosity  of  his  nature, 
that,  under  the  impulses  of  a  new  life,  he 
"  vowed  a  vow,  saying.  If  God  will  be 
with  me,  and  will  keep  me   in   this 
way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread 
to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  so  that 
I  cofne  again  to  my  father's  house  in 
peace ;   then   shall   the    Lord   be   my 
God,  and  this  stone  which  I  have  set 
up  for  a  pillar,  shall  be  God's  house;  and 
of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me,  I  will 
surely  give  the  tenth  unto  thee."    What 
happy  change!    How  humble  in  his 
personal  desires !    How  replete  with  gra- 
titude to  God !    Tliat  nocturnal  revela- 
tion of  Heaven's  *'  never-failing"  love  has 
changed  him.    No  mere  sentimental  or 
constitutional   generosity  dictated  that 
vow.    One  ear  alone  heard  it    Ko  mere- 
tricious multitudes  lauded  it    It  was  the 
genuine  product  of  a  charity  whidi  '*  seek- 
eth  not  her  own."    Ah !  would  that  the 
eyes  of  the  understanding  of  every  pro- 
fessing Christian  were  unsealed  like  those 
of  Jacob,  and  their   hearts  invigorated 
and  quickened  like  his,  to  the  perception 
and  the   acknowledgment   of  a  ''love 
which  passeth  knowledge!"    That  love 
is  uninterrupted    in  its   outpourings— 
nature,  providence,  and  grace  oontino- 
ally^teir  its  wonders;  but,  alas!  bow 
many  Christians  have   neither  ears  to 
hear,  nor  eyes  to  behold,  nor  hearts  to 
1  understand  and  feel!     Ob!  that  these 
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manifeatations  of  UeaTen*t  iaeffkblo  lore 
woald  subdue  the  bearers  of  the  cross  to 
their  Lord,  as  did  the  Bethel-rision  of 
,  Jacob  to  the  God  of  his  fathers, — then 
vere  the  world  yirtually  eTangelized ! 

"The  connexion  between  the  conver- 
sion of  the  soul  and  liberality  to  the 
cause  of  God,  is  very  marked.  No 
sooner  is  that  blessed  change, produced, 
than  this  effect  follows  from  it."  Can 
there  be  a  more  triumphant  demonstra- 
tion tlian  the  case  of  Jacob  ?  The  tithe- 
vow,  the  acknowledged  standard,  is  at 
once  upon  his  lips;  and  that  God,  who 
had  so  graciously  visited  him  amid  his 
solitude  and  unworthiness,  is  proclaimed 
the  rightful  sovereign  and  possessor  of 
the  tenth  of  all  that  he  should  ever 
possess.  Abraham,  ''being  dead,  yet 
speaketh;**  and  this  is  his  language, 
rushing  forth  from  the  glories  of  the 
great  witness-cloud:  *Uf  God  preserve 
thy  property,  or  increeue  it,  render  back 
unto  Him  the  tenth.**  Jacobs  '*  being  dead, 
yet  speaketh;*'  and  this  is  the  burden  of 
his  cry:  '^  If  God  bless  thee,  and  cause 
thee  in  thy  ways  to  prosper,  crowning 
thine  affairs  with  success,  render  back 
unto  Him  the  tithe."  Are  ye  ready  to 
imitate  the  faith  of  Abraham,  when  it 
prompted  him  to  lead  to  the  hill  of  sacri- 
fice his  only  son?  Why,  then,  not  his 
tithe f  If  ye  are  willing  to  wrestle  in 
spirit  with  Jacob  at  Feniel,  why,  then, 
xefuae  to  vow  unto  God  with  him :  "  Of 
all  that  thou  shalt  give  me,  I  will  surely 
give  the  tenth  unto  thee?" 

Upon  these  two  instances  the  ques- 
tion of  our  responsibility  to  God,  in  the 
matter  of  religious  contribution,  might 
safely  be  permitted  to  rest.  No  one, 
upon  whom  the  ever  blessed  Spirit  has 
conferred  the  selfsame  impulses  which 
animated  Abraham  and  Jacob,  will  be 
disposed  to  regard  their  offering  to  God 
as  extravagant.  But  happily  for  the 
welfare  of  beings  who  are  ever  apt  to  be 
seduced  into  error  by  a  mammon  spirit, 
the  rule  of  religious  contribution  has 
been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil 
by  the  authoritative  enactments  of  the 
laws  of  Moses — laws  from  the  spirit  of 
whose  enactments  we  cannot  escape 
without  taking  farewell  of  that  respons- 


ible nature  with  which  God  has  en- 
dowed us.  This  we  cannot  do;  and, 
therefore,  as  we  deprecate  being  over- 
whelmed with  confusion  when,  as  ao- 
eompting  stewards,  we  stand  before  the 
**  great  white  throne,'*  let  us  not  shrink 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  naked 
truth.  Neither  indifference,  nor  a  re- 
fusal to  be  taught  by  the  dictates  of 
inspiration,  vrill  abrogate  our  respons- 
ibility, constitute  an  excuse,  or  mitigate 
the  woes  of  the  unfaithful.  If  an  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  and  prinoiplesy 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  of  inspiration  has 
vouchsafed  to  submit  for  our  instmetion 
and  guidance,  should  demonstrate  that 
we  are  respondble,  in  this  matter  of 
religious  contribution,  to  an  extent  and 
proportion  greater  than  we  had  im- 
agined, let  us  not  be  discouraged. 
Rather  let  us  rejoice  that  so  much  has 
been  demanded,  because  of  the  oppor- 
tunity whieh  it  presents  of  evidencing 
our  faith  and  love  by  the  good  deeds  of 
the  law.  In  that  heart  wherein  true 
charity  (I  Cor.  xiii.  1)  presides,  there 
will  be  little  disposition  to  cavil  with  the 
extent  of  the  divine  demands. 

Our  limited  space  will  not  permit  us 
to  accomplish  more  than  to  specify  the 
places  where  the  authorities  are  to  be 
found,  and  the  inferences  dictated  by 
them.  (1.)  By  Leviticus  xxvii.  30,  and 
Numbers  xvUi.  27,  we  are  taught  that 
the  lowest  proportion  required  by  the 
law  was  a  tenth,  to  be  exacted  from  all 
kinds  of  property,  and  dedicated  to 
the  children  of  Levi,  as  *'a  reward  for 
their  service  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation."  (2.)  By  Dent.  xiv.  22, 23, 
we  are  further  taught,  that  a  aecond  tithe 
was  exacted  from  ihe  Hebrews,  not,  as 
in  the  former  case,  for  the  reward  of  the 
priests;  but  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
expenditure  created  by  the  various  feasts 
and  public  sacrifices.  During  the  pcUrt- 
archal  dispensation,  a  tithe^  as  we  for- 
merly saw,  was  the  standard ;  but  now, 
under  the  theocracy^m  other  words,  in 
the  ratio  of  augmented  privileges — the 
responsibility  is  seen  to  be  increased; 
and,  by  a  permanent  statute,  every 
Hebrew  b  commanded  to  devote  a  fi/di 
unto  the  Lord.  (3.)  In  Deut.  xiv.  28, 29, 
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w  rtftd  of  a  Hlht  to  the  poor.    This  map 
ktnre  bten  tn  additional  obligatioa  upon 
tho  Jaw* ;  hut  as  it  dooo  not  stand  on 
tlie  samo  eloar  basis  as  tho  two  former, 
we  shall  draw  no  inferenoo   firom    H. 
(4.)  In  Nnmbsrs  XTiii.  26,  there  is  a 
referenee  to  the  Levites'  tithe.    No  one 
waa  exempt.    The  Levitee  receired  a 
tithe;  but  out  of  this  thoj  were  also 
eomssanded  to  taithe  to  Aaron  and  his 
sons.     "AU   were  reeipients,   and  all 
mnsi  aeknowledgo  the  bonnty  of  God. 
The  ministen  of  religion  are  not  merely 
ontilled  to  Uto  by  the  altar  whieh  they 
serve  I  they  are  honnd  to   devote   of 
that  whieh  they  roeeivo  to  the  oanse  of 
God.**    (6.)  From  Lsrltiens  zziii.  2,  9t 
m^,  wo  loam,  that  whatever  may  hare 
been  the  omed  omvkes  demanded  from 
the    peotde,    they  were    oonstvainod, 
by  the  higheet  motives,  and  tho  most 
sovoM  penalties,  to  fulfil  them.    These 
serviees  were  ol  tho  most   oapennve 
Batnre>-«not  lem  se^  relatively  speaking, 
in  those  presorlbed  te^  and  inenmbant 
open  the  poor,  than  tho  afllaent.     A 
traly  keme9okmt  provMon  this,-  woHhy 
the  appointment  of  Him  whose  name  Is 
Love»    For  whllit  tho  wealthy,  by  their 
splendid  Hberallty,  were  Jnst  «•  filling  np 
the  reeervoir,  whieh  shoaM   ponr  o«t 
f^esh  siveeane  of  pnro  water  to  reAresh 
nnd  fcrtmeo  thesMolves,"  tho  poor,  by 
tho  very  necemity  whieh  impelM  them 
to  stndy  tho  most  rt|^  eaonomyv  that 
they  might  bo  enabled  to  Implsaent  the 
will   of  Ood,   were  tangbl  the   most 
^  saimary  ^Hsei^Kne  "  for  themselves  and 
•heir  hoosehoMs.    f^)  Noi  to  refbr  to 
thOiiVLvloassaeiiaoeospocilied  hftLovM- 
one  vUl  37,  to  whieh  tho  obeervattea  just 
mad^  flsttst  apply,  and  whkh  iM«loate 
Mm  momentooa  troth,  that  PolSpmi  is  the 
great  bustiess  of  out  lives,  we-  are  hk- 
femned^  hi  Numbers  xw.  8^  regarding 
the  froo-wilt  oforinf.     There   vma  a 
boandmry  Una  en  the  one  hnnd  ^and  the 
hkw  might  not,  wkh  hnpmdiy,  U  trane- 
There  wna  no  restrietion  en 
;  and  tii^  eanMSt>vlng  spirit 
I  oontrlbote  aa  Its  gsnereslty  and 
Ha'affeotion  dkstaiad.    Every  rsiterated 
expresrioii  of  th»  divlna  iaraur,  whether 
parsMinl^  fotartlra»  or  nntkMl,  wat  in- 


garded,  in  tho  spfarit  of  the  veree  lest 
qooted,  as  a  new  and  ossnipotent  reason 
for  gratitude  and  liberality  unto  the 
Lord. 

What,  then,  la  onr  Inibrence?— Tt  is 
this:  That,lfthe^oorfi<ilebelndiideda8 
distinct  and  ind^iendent,  the  rinoere  He» 
brew  was  in  the  habit  Qf  rendering  bscky 
in  mmoform,  to  God,  at  least  a  MiWfpart 
of  his  income.    Nor  was  there  aught  in- 
digenous to  Pakttine,  or  peculiar  to^  and 
Inseparable  from  the  Moeale  economy  in 
this  noble  liberality.  Passing  onwards  to 
the  Cairistian  era,  when  the  souls  of  men 
were  touohed  by  the  spectacle^  or  with 
the  recital  of  a  Saviour's  love,  profenDd 
was  their  gratitude^  and  gorgeons  their 
Hberallty.     Behold  the  Chui^  at  tfie 
da7  of  Pentecost,  how  «<aH  that  believed 
came  together,  and  had  an  tlunge  com- 
mon, and  sold  their  possessioneand  goods, 
and  parted  them  to  all  men,  as  every 
man  had  need  1**    Here  there  is  no  retro- 
grewioa  from  the  Hebrew  standard ;  nay, 
rather^  Hke  the  taper's  flame  by  tile  solar 
beams,  It  ia  eclipsed  and  paled.     It  is 
inflicting  diahaaeur  upon   the    Gatpelj 
whh  all  the  new  Aahne  which  it  pieJbrs 
to  onr  liberality,  to  leirograde  to  the 
law.     CoMlder  wel!   the  dimnohea  of 
Macedonia,  (S  Cor.  vttl.  1-5,)  mid  ef 
Corinth,  (»  Cer.  vlU.  ^»;  ix.  6*8,  I»> 
15,)  transcending  flur,  under  the  motive 
Influence  of  tim  grace  of  Ood,  the  most 
sanguhse  expectations  of  tho  apoeties.  !)• 
these  churches  incuk^to  only  Ae  tithe? 
If  Christian  liberality  ie  any  evidence  of 
apostolidty,  would  the  rule  wMch  appeara 
to  regulate  the  charity  U  the  members 
d  ov  own  bekyred  Zioo,  rkidicale  her 
claims  either  to  ^^ooUMHty  or  to  primt- 
tlve  purity^  and  exceUance?    We  teiimMo 
at  the  veply  which  must  bo  given.    Hew 
lew  deem  it  tbmr  duty  to  eemply  with 
the  iiguDcdon;  ^'Upon  the  ^st  diy  at 
the  week  let  every  one  of  you  Iny  %f  him 
in  eOosu  as  God  has  prospered  hsml" 
(l  Gorv  xvL  S.)    AUw  fbr  it»  thM  tbe 
churches  of  tho  ninetecBth  centaiy  hava 
so  painfhlly  letrogsaded  from  patrkrehal* 
Hebrew,  and  primttlva  Chriolian  ia- 
tegiityl    How  ftw  regard  the  SMtech* 
with  all  ita  sublhae  and   enripuwwiBg 
MUMMtMNM^  aa  the  appointed  iCMQff  ** 
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treaitfrifift  vp  for  thv  LMd  as  He  Ittth 
cftuted  them  to  pronpet  I  1>^h  ^ftlfllhl 
trnth  out  tathor  wrltei:  "  In  almost  no 
iotfUnce  is  the  apestoHe  rule  in  this  mat- 
ter" (leitgiotts  eonerihntion)  **(jhe^. 
In  a  lafge  propotticMi  of  the  cfavrehea  hi 
these  lands  no  religfotii  eontributlon  is 
macie  on  the  fint  dty  of  the  ireek.  In 
many,  a  penny,  or  a  halfpenny,  may  stat- 
edly be  giten;  bttt  as  to  meeting  the 
spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  apostoHc  rule, 
where  shall  wo  And  it  f  Fersonal  enjoy- 
ment and  profit  seem  to  he  the  grand  ab- 
sorbing outlet  (ff  attendance  npon  ptiMIc 
worship.  We  go  ft^nMe/vtf^ood;  and  forget 
that  the  apostle  has  also  tatight  ns  that 
we  shonM  no  less  go  ft»  do  good.  To  do 
good  and  to  comnmnieate;  ft>rget  not  t  fbr 
with  snch  iaertflee  Qod  is  well  pleased." 
**This  would  be  a  most  talnable  and 
habitual  discipline  of  the  soul.  It  would 
bring  God  into  the  most  ordinavy  eott- 
oems  of  life,  and  elevate  the  lowest  en- 
gagements to  the  dignity  of  the  highest 
principles.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  such 
a  habit  would  lay  upon  us  a  yoke  of  in- 
tolerable bondage.  RecoUeet  it  Is  Ood 
who  has  laid  it  on,  and  the  rule  we  are 
recommending  is  dfrine.  It  is  also  both 
wise  and  merciful,  adapted  to  its  por- 
posea,  and  not  less  so  to  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  him  who  acts  upon  if 
By  the  peerless  prlyilegev  whidi  they 
possess,  we  implore  the  Christian  men 
ftnd  women  of  the  present  day  to  stu^ 
the  nobly  generous  conduct  of  the  safats 
of  dd,  until,  by  the  contemplation,  they 
hate  imbibed  their  spirit,  and  thefr  heacrts 
glow  with  kindred  emotion.  Ponder 
upon  the  erection  of  the  tabemacfe  amid 
'*the  wUd  and  rugged  scenery"  of  the 
wilderness,  (%xod.  xtxr^  ^rxsti.,)  and 
leare  it  not  until  your  hearts  bum  with 
the  2eal  which  consumed  the  Hebrews', 
and  glow  wfth  their  genetMfty.  Fass 
onwards  of er  a  period  of  fite  centuries^ 
and  gaze  upon  the  magnificent  strttetufe 
of  the  temple;  (I  Chron.  xxflSk.,  axix.) 
What  munificence  of  spirit  characterized 
the  sufe^ecfs  of  Datid  and  of  Sblbmon, 
yea,  rather,  of  the  great  Theoerstfe  KingI 
Xet  us  quote  our  author :  *^  As  the  ofi^- 
fngs  for  the  tabernacle  were  adapted  to 
the  wU<feRies8*st«te  of  Israd,  and  to  ffaet^ 


eonditfoA  of  pofertyj  id  thelf  servleea 
for  the  tempie  were  wortMy  eC  their  ad- 
tancement  in  dvilfaMliott  and  prosper* 
ity."  TTpwatds  <jfji/^  mUUm§  itarUitf 
were  deyofed  to  thii  purpotfe^  *<  It  Is 
easy  to  pronoimoe  this  sum;  but  thei« 
are  few  that  hare  any  just  appreckitien 
of  its  ndue  as  they  IhdttgliileMly  read. 
Th«y  dlscorer  an  amount  of  wealth  and 
largeness  of  heart  to  wMe^i  in  these  days^ 
there  is  nothing  to  oontptre  id  the  efforts 
of  Christian  benerolence.  All  the  con* 
tribttHons  of  all  the  Cbriitiftfl  diwrahes 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  for  all  miselonary 
purposes  fkH  immeasarably  short  of  this 
single  offiffing  on  the  pArt  of  aodent 
Israel  and  their  kiug."  Oh  1  that  the 
nobilliy  €it  out  beloted  finheriand  were 
embned  with  the  nagnanlmous  spirit  of 
the  Hebrew  aristoerwy  of  Oarld's  age ! 
What  a  change  woold  rapidly  pass 
athwart  the  spirit  of  the  scene  around  I  * 
Let  not  the  poorest  withhold  his  offer- 
ing. The  lonely  poyerty- stricken  widow 
of  Sarepta — blessed  in  her  barrel  of  meal 
and  cruse  of  oil— rebukes  every  one  who 
woidd  plead  poverty  as  an  excuse  for 
avarice,  and  narrow  circumstances  as  an 
apology  fat  the  violation  of  the  sacred 
law  of  charity,  (1  Khiga  xtll.  I8k240 
Ah !  that  was  a  heititiftd  action  of  the 
widow  of  sarepta  ^""-and  Mtff,  too,  of  the 
poor  widow  who  cast  in  her  two  mites 
into  the  txeasnry  of  Ck)d,-*-4i  splendid 
gift  extorted  by  her  own  WiR  tmn  the 
depth  of  her  pctmry,  and  which  Justly 
eaUed  forth  a  loftier  eulogiam  from  Him 
who  searcheth  the  spirit,  than  aH  the 
profbse  Bberafities  of  the  rich,  yea, 
than  the  mi^gnificence  of  that  temple 
upon  whose  large  and  beautlftfl  stones 
the  diseiplee  were  gating  so  lofidVy,  and 
towards  whose  grandettr  they  soi^ht  to 
attract  the  attention  of  their  Lord.  How 
ivptete  witn  faitn,  and  love,  and  self* 
denial,  weft  the  chanties  of  those  ovscnre, 
pover^'Strfcken  wMows  I  Taker  np  the 
wildest  Ifower  that  bloome  in  the  wildest 
region,  cft  the  poorest  noweret  that 
struggles  forth  from  the  poorest  son,  and 
they  win  be  ibnnd  to  possess  a  hsauty 
and  a  perfoctlotf  of  wieff  own,  not  inforiory 
In  the  eyes  of  their  great  Creator,  fo 
those  wbfoh  decorate  the  gardens  of  roy* 
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alty.  ThO0  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  ethics. 
He  who  appUittded  David  for  bis  princely 
manificence,  eulogized,  in  language  the 
most  striking,  the  gift  of  that  **  certain 
poor  widow"  who  did  cast  in  all  that  she 
'had,  cTen  all  her  living,**  (Mark  xii. 
41-44.)  Let  none  shrink  from  the  faith- 
fnl  discharge  of  daty,  or  *' decline  some 
part  in  the  Lord's  work.  HowcTer 
hnmble,  there  is  a  place  he  is  to  oocapy, 
and  a  work  he  has  to  do.  The  generous 
heart  will  move  the  hand  to  actiyity." 
We  shall  be  judged  according  to  what  we 
have,  not  according  to  what  we  have  not. 
No  one  who  daily,  with  sincere  heart, 
offers  np  the  prayer:  ^  Hallowed  be  iby 
name;  thy  kingdom  come;  thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  will 
endeavour  to  dose  his  eye  against  the 
lucid  revelations  made  in  the  Word  of 
Qod  regarding  the  nature  and  the  mea- 
Bure  of  religious  oontribution ;  but,  on  the 


contnuy,  animated  by  the  brilEant  re- 
sults yet  destined  to  spring  firom  Christ- 
ian liberality,  blessed  of  Heaven,  he  shall 
esteem  it  his  loftiest  privilege  to  cast  in 
his  proportion  into  the  tieasoiyofGod, 
believing  that  "judgment  shall  yet  dwell 
in  the  wilderness,  and  righteonsneis  xe-> 
main  in  the  fruitftil  fleld"— that  "there 
shall  be  a  handful  of  com  in  the  earth 
upon  the  top  of  the  mountains" — that 
"  the  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like  Leba- 
non ;  and  they  of  the  city  flourish  like 
grass  of  the  earth.  His  name  shall  en- 
dure for  ever ;  His  name  shall  be  conti- 
nued as  long  as  the  sun ;  and  men  shall 
be  blessed  in  Him:  all  natioo^ shaU  call 
Him  blessed.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God, 
the  God  of  Israel,  who  only  doeth  won- 
drous things.  And  blessed  be  His  glori- 
ous name  for  ever :  and  let  the  whole 
earth  be  filled  with  His  gloiy.  Amen, 
and  I 


INDIAN  FBOGRESS. 
Fart  iy.->-CoF0LUDiHO  Astiolib. 


Im  the  last  part  of  Eaye*s  interesting  and 
instructive  work,  we  find  an  account  of 
the  state  and  progress  of  education  and 
of  Christianity  in  India,  which  is  of  great 
value  and  importance.  India  hai,  we 
cannot  doubt,  been  given  to  us  by  Pro- 
vidence for  great  and  noble  ends,— not 
merely  for  the  temporal  good  of  the 
Hindu,  but  principally  for  his  spiritual 
welfare.  Idolatry,  with  Its  horrid  rites 
and  cruel  sacrifices,  is  yet  to  be  over- 
thrown there,  and  Christianity  to  be 
reared  up  in  its  room.  Education,  of 
course  secular  and  religious,  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  this  radical  change,  and  is 
the  lever  by  which,  through  God*s  bless- 
ing, the  present  ancient  system  of  idol- 
atry and  of  castes  is  to  be  done  away. 
God  works  by  means ;  and  by  His  gra- 
cious blessing  upon  the  means  employed, 
men  are  enabled  to  overthrow  what  is 
wrong^  however  ancient  and  revered,  and 
to  raise  up  what  is  rights  however  new 
and  strange  it  may  appear  to  those  who 
have  been  so  long  in  "  the  darkness  and 
shadow  of  deatli."    It  was  not,  as  we 


learn,  till  1813,  thai  any  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Company  to  educate  the 
natives.  Up  to  that  period  there  was 
no  interference  at  all  with  the  native 
system.  After  the  attention  of  tiie 
Indian  Government  had  been  directed 
to  the  great  subject  of  education,  great 
difference  of  opinion  arose  as  to  what 
should  be  taught  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  we  consider  how 
much  controversy  and  difl^noe  of 
opinion  exist  at  home  with  regard  to 
education.  There  were  two  great  parties 
in  India, — the  one  of  which  thought  that 
Government  should  educate  the  Hindus 
merely  as  any  other  Oriental  Govern- 
ment educate  their  sul^jects,  interfering 
as  little  as  possible  with  the  religion  and 
pr^udices  of  the  natives.  The  other 
party,  again,  insisted  upon  introducing  a 
European  system  of  education ;  and  thus 
inserting  the  wedge  that  should,  at  last, 
split  up  and  demolish  the  old  system  of 
the  East.  The  latter  party,  after  many 
difficulties  and  discouragements,  tri- 
umphed.   The  **  Hindu  College  of  Cal- 
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cmtta"  WAS  opened  in  1817  ;  bat,  at  the 
outset,  proved  a  failore.  Under  the  able 
management,  howeTer,  of  Professor  Wil- 
son, this  Hindu  college,  where  English 
literature  was  cultivated,  became  the 
fashion,  and  even  bigotted  Hindus  sent 
their  children  to  it.  The  partition-wall 
was  thus  broken  down,  and  the  first 
step  taken  in  the  right  direction.  That 
first  step  has  been  followed  by  others  of 
similar  character;  and  at  the  present 
moment  hundreds  of  natives  are  being 
taught  in  the  Hindu  College  and  the 
other  QoTemment  schools.  A  medical 
college  also  has  been  founded  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  has  been  most  successful. 
Along  with  the  Government  schools  and 
educational  institutions,  missionary  en- 
terprise has  done,  and  is  doing  much  for 
the  education  of  the  Hindus.  Dr.  Duff 
was  sent  out  by  the  Church  of  Scotland 
to  establish  at  Calcutta  an  educational 
institution  of  the  hif^iest  order,  "  in  in- 
separable conjunction  with  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  faith."  It  was  confid- 
ently prophesied,  that  such  an  institu- 
tion could  never  succeed  in  Hindustan ; 
and  the  whole  scheme  was  laughed  at  by 
many  as  being  visionary  and  extrava- 
gant. It  was,  indeed,  a  great  experi- 
ment, and,  according  to  all  human  calcu- 
lation, could  not  succeed ;  but  the  event 
proved  that  the  "finger  of  God  was 
there,"  and  that  the  divine  blessing  rested 
upon  the  work.  This  Christian  school, 
which  had  only  7  at  first,  soon  numbered 
1200  scholars;  and  the  work  went  on 
and  prospered.  The  leaven  of  Christian 
truth  became  thus  mixed  with  the  three 
measures  of  meal ;  and  that  process  was 
begun,  and  is  now  going  on  in  the  East, 
which  shall,  sooner  or  later,  lead  to  a 
mighty  revolution  there — to  the  pulling 
down  of  the  strongholds  of  sin  and  Satan, 
and  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
in  their  room.  The  fruits  may  not  be 
seen  abundantly  in  our  day,  but  will 
spring  forth  in  days  and  ages  yet  to 
come.  *'  For,  to  the  Lord,  one  day  is  as 
a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years 
as  one  day.**  Besides  the  original  Christ- 
ian school  at  Calcutta,  there  are  others 
scattered  over  all  parts  of  India;  and  at 
MadraS|  as  well  as  at  Bombay,  the  good 


work  is  carried  on  with  vigour  and 
success.  Much  fault  has  been  found 
with  the  Indian  Government  because 
they  did  not  establish  Christian  schools; 
and  a  great  deal  has  been  said  and 
written  in  opposition  to  the  Government, 
as  well  as  in  their  defence,  upon  this  im- 
portant point.  The  Government  appear 
to  deem  it  more  politic  not  to  attack 
directly  the  religion  of  Hindustan,  but 
to  give  full  scope  to  missionary  enter- 
prise. 

As  education  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  in  India,  the  introduc* 
tion  of  Christianity  through  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  more.  Many  years  have  not  elapsed 
since  it  was  gravely  argued  in  Parliament 
at  home,  as  well  as  at  the  Council  Board 
in  India,  that,  to  introduce  Christianity 
there  would  lead  to  the  speedy  downfall 
of  British  ascendency  in  the  East.  The 
sword  of  a  Clive  or  a  Wellesley  was  to 
subdue  Hindustan ;  but  the  ''  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God," 
was  to  have  no  entrance  there  I  Thus, 
toward  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  and 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present,  the 
Indian  Government  not  only  did  nothing 
themselves  to  propagate  the  Gospel,  but 
opposed  all  missionary  enterprise.  We 
have  conversed  with  men  who  had  spent 
a  great  part  of  their  life  in  the  East— who 
were  of  the  old  school,  and  deemed  it 
madness  in  Government,  or  in  pious  in- 
dividuals, to  attempt  to  Christianize  the 
Hindus  I  Some  may  yet  be  found  who^ 
firom  indifference  to  religion  altogether, 
or  from  early  prejudice,  are  still  of  this 
opinion ;  but  time  has  made  a  wonderful 
change  in  this  respect,  and  we  have  mnch 
reason  to  thank  God  that,  within  the  last 
half-century,  a  mighty  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  sentiments  of  men,  especially 
of  those  in  authority.  The  Christianiza- 
tion  of  India  is  no  longer  discouraged  by 
the  Indian  Government,  or  by  Parlia- 
ment at  home ;  but  is  recognized  to  be  a 
sacred  obligation,  not  to  be  evaded  by  us, 
but  to  be  met  and  acted  up  to  as  best  we 
may.  From  the  first  establishment  of 
the  Company,  there  were  chaplaincies  at 
the  difierent  stations;  but  it  is  only 
within  the  last  forty  years  that  there  has 
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been  any  Chtmsh  etUblisliment  in  Hin- 
dnstan,  or,  coniequentiy,  any  official  ac- 
knowledgment that  it  was  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  Goremment  to  Christianize  the 
Hindus.  Upon  the  S2d  March  1813,  the 
House  of  Commons  went  into  Committee 
on  the  India  Bill.  The  great  qnestlon 
was  then  discussed,  whether  India  was  to 
hare  a  Church  establishment  or  not? 
Wilberforce  greatly  distinguished  himself 
upon  that  occasion ;  and,  after  an  arduous 
conflict,  the  yictory  was  won.  In  1814, 
the  first  Indian  bishop  preached  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  administered  the  sacrament. 
Byerytfafaig  passed  oiT  quietly  at  Calcutta, 
and  the  natires  seemed  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise  wiA  the  ••Lord  Padre 
Sahib,**  as  they  caHed  the  Bishop  t  The 
truth  is,  at  Kaye  obserres,  that  such  of 
the  natiret  at  really  thought  anything 
about  the  matter,  thought  the  better  of 
us  for  erfncing  this  outward  respect  for 
our  religion,  and  haye  thought  the  better 
of  us  and  of  our  faith  ever  since.  We 
leam  from  Kaye^s  work  how  great  has 
been  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  since  the 
passhigoftheActin  1818:— 

•«  But  far  won  importMt  than  thia  ex* 

tension  of  tha  Chuxch  estabUahment»  was 
the  remoTal  of  the  great  barrier  which 
had  hitherto  restrained  the  tide  of  nris- 
sionary  labour  firum  flowing  flireely  into 
IndiA— almotc;  it  may  be  said,  fnm  flow- 
ing tbera  at  all.  la  is  curious  hi  these 
days,  when  Christian  missionaries  cover 
the  country  by  hundreds,  to  think  of  the 
dismay  which  the  efforts  of  nrisslonary 
units  ex(Hted  In  the  minds  of  the  members 
of  Lotd  Mittto'a  Geyerament^  and  the 
•flhrts  wbloh  were  mada  to  eontnA  these 
dangcroos  excesses*  Materials  aze  not 
wanting  for  a  Tivid  picture  of  the  alarm 


which  the  mild  eflbrts  of  the  Serampore 
missionaries  excited  in  the  Council  ChaoK 
bar  of  CalctttU;  but  it  hardly  aoowa 
within  the  soopa  of  this  work  to  enter 
into  such  details.  I  would  merely  speak 
of  the  ascertained  results  of  the  labours 
of  Wilberforce,  Charles  Grant,  and  tlieir 
Christian  comndes,  which  emandpati^ 
the  Gospel  throughout  our  Britiah  pos- 
sessions in  the  East  A  Taat  impulse  waa 
necessarily  giren  to  Christian  missiona 
by  the  'pious  clauses'  of  the  Charter 
Act  of  1813 ;  and  all  through  the  twenty 
years  of  its  operation  the  magnitude  of 
orar  missionary  works  steadily  iocteaaed, 
and  the  resuUa  of  missioBary  labour  were 
more  apparent.  But  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  great  field  of  operation,  it  is  since 
the  passing  of  the  Act  under  which  India 
is  now  goremed,  that  the  greatest  strides 
ibrward  have  been  made.  In  1880  tkere 
were  10  missionary  societies  at  work  in 
India;  in  1850  there  were  22.  In  1830 
there  were  106  missionary  stations;  in 
1 850  there  were  260.  In  1 830  there  were 
U7  missionaries  in  the  field;  in  1850 
there  were  408.  Such  has  lieen  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  twenty  yean  between 
1880  and  1850. 

''The  effect  of  this  increased  agency 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  gathered  from 
tlie  following  statistical  paper,  laid  before 
the  MissioRary  Conferenoe  in  Calcutta  a 
liftw  years  ago.  It  shewed,  that  in  Lower 
Bengal,  exelusire  of  Kishnaghur,  the  ac- 
cessions of  natiye  couTerts  to  the  Christ- 
ian Church  had  been  made  thus : — 


Frsei  1703  to  MS9 

n 

„      1803  to  1812 

ISI 

„      1813  to  ISSS 

403 

,.      1823  to  18S3 

675 

,.      1833  to  184S 

l<^$ 

^     18S3aad  1814  (two  r«n)    4B» 

'*  I  hare  no  doubt  that  there  are  mmy 
leadcie  who  will  be  glad  to  see^  in  ooe 
eemprthensire  tiew,  the  stalistica  of  Pro- 
testant missiona  in  India,  aa  exiatiBg  at 
the  present  time : — 


flfilMOIl- 
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NatiTtf 
fireaelMft. 

Churches  Members.!  Christians. 

In  BmmLOrUa^ntA  Asaam    . 
la  ttaa  mTw.  ProTtaess 
In  the  Madras  PrMidency  .       . 
In  tho  Bombaj  PmUancr . 
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IM 
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30 

308 
11 
58 

71 

ri 

16S 
It 

43 

3.4IS 
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10.4S4 

S8S 

S.S45 

1,818 

74»513 

554 

11,SW 

4i9 

SSI     1      3n9 

17.SI4 

MO,lM 

When  we  read  these  statistics,  we 
should  *' thank  God  and  take  courage." 
The  *<  signs  of  the  times"  in  the  Eaat 
are  most  encouraging  to  all  who  love  the 
Lord  Jesus ;  for,  as  we  are  t(^d,  "Temples 
are  being  allowed,  to  a  great  extent,  to 


fall  into  decay,  white  the  number  of  new 
ones  erected  is  by  no  means  large.  In 
those  parts  where  missiona  have  been 
carried  on  most  extensively,  a  consider- 
able/ailing  off  in  the  attendance  at  the 
great,  festivals  is  distinctly  obsenraUe. 
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The  IBndu*  have  begim  to  l*y  aside 
tome  of  their  old  notions.  The  Brahmins 
are  no  longer  ao  high]/ hononred.  Thoa- 
sanda  nov  appioTe  of  ftmale  education; 
and  in  the  great  dtiea,  the  ladiea  of 
wealthy  Ihmiliee  aie  being  privately 
taogfat** 

These  fkcts  are  fbll  of  encouragement, 
iirom  the  proofs  they  furniahy  that  the 
Word  of  Ood,  though  hidden,  is  not  loat; 
bat  that,  like  good  seed,  It  will  spring  up 
and  put  forth,  "  first  the  blad^  then  the 
ear;  after  that,  the  fUll  com  in  the  ear." 

India  18,  at  present,  in  a  transition-state 
—the  &Uow  ground  is  being  broken  up^ 
and  the  fhiits  wiU,  in  due  time^  appear 
to  Ae  glory  of  God.  We  conclude  our 
reriewof  B^aye's  work,  with  the  follow- 
ing important  extract,  and  would  call  the 
vaader^a  attention  to  the  eacellent  and 
pious  Tiewa  which  it  eontaina  »— 

«*  U  is  fitting  that  a  sketch  of  Indian 
ptogfess  shooM  be  dosed  with  a  brief 
mention  of  tliese  things.  Never  at  any 
time  iias  tile  Government  of  India  evineed, 
by  acte  of  pracUoal  beneficence^  so  kindly 
an  Inteiest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
as  within  the  last  few  years  of  its  rale. 
It  baa  bethought  Itself  of  better  means  of 
aeenrlng  the  allegiance  of  the  people  than 
by  paeapering'  their  priests  and  decorat- 
ing their  idols.  It  has  not  only,  in  these 
latter  ^s,  loosened  the  ohains  which 
bound  the  rulers  of  the  oountiy  to  the 
Idolatry  wlilrii,  from  remote  ages,  has 
been  the  curse  of  the  people;  but  has 
loosened  the  chains  which  bound  to  it  the 
Gentile  worshipper  hhnselfl  It  has  been 
weU  said  that,  <  as  soon  aa  a  little  fellow 
co«ld  be  made  to  understand  that  the 
eartii  wee  95^000  miles  rounds  there  was 
an  end  of  the  Shastre.' 

^  My  labours  draw  on  to  a  close.    In 
looking  back  at  what  I  have  written,  I 
Hod  that  I  have  left  unsaid  much  that  I 
had  comprehended  in  the  original  scheme 
of  my  work.    But  I  think  I  have  written 
enough  to  shew  that  the  East  India  Com- 
pany and  their  servants  have  not  been 
unmindM  of  the  great  trust  that  has 
been  reposed  in  them ;  and  that  their  ad- 
ministration has  been  one  of  progressive 
improvement  —  improvement   which   is 
now  advancing  with  strides  such  as  have 
never  been  made  before.   Never  were  the 
mlers  of  India  so  mindAil  as  now  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  which  have  de- 
wolved  upon  ^m,  as  guardians  of  the 
listpplneaaorthat  ioNnenee  asetion  of  the 


has  so  mysteriously  committed  to  their 
care.  The  last  twenty  years  have  wit- 
nessed more  great  changes  tending  to  in- 
cresse  the  prosperity,  the  happiness,  the 
civiiiaation  of  the  people  of  India,  than 
the  antecedent  two  centuries  of  British 
connexion  with  the  East  But  the 
changes  which  have  been  consummated, 
and  of  which  we  are  now  witnessing  the 
results,  sre  small  In  proportion  to  those 
which  we  have  originated,  and  of  whidi 
the  next  cycle  of  twenty  years  win  wit- 
ness the  completion.  If  the  great  ad- 
ministrative system,  under  whi<^  our 
empire  in  India  has  been  built  up^  re- 
mains fundamentally  unchanged,  those 
will  be  bright  chapters  of  Indian  progress 
which  will  grow  beneath  the  pen  of  the 
historian  of  1878.  I  believe^  that  under 
no  other  system  would  that  empire  have 
risen  to  its  present  height— under  no 
other  system  would  it  have  survived  the 
assaults  of  time  and  the  shocks  of  dr- 
cunratance.  If  India  had  been  grievously 
misgoverned,  we  should  not  have  been 
masters  of  it  now. 

^Au  acute  author  of  the  present  day 
has  observed ;  *The  historian  knows  the 
end  of  many  of  the  transactions  he  nar- 
rates. If  he  did  not,  how  differentia  often 
he  would  narrate  them !  It  would  be  a 
most  Instructive  thing  to  give  a  man  the 
materials  for  the  account  of  a  great  trans- 
action, stopping  short  at  the  end,  and 
then  see  how  different  would  be  his  ac- 
count from  the  ordinary  ones.^  I  have 
often  thonght,  when  consulting  the  early 
records  of  the  Company,  how  different 
would  be  my  forecast  of  the  issue  of  all 
these  rude  struggles  of  our  English  ad- 
venturers in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  if  I 
had  addressed  myself  to  the  task  of  re- 
search in  utter  ignorance  of  more  recent 
events— if,  indeed,  I  had  groped  my  way 
along  paths  of  virgin  inquiry,  making 
discoveries  at  every  step,  as  in  the  pages 
of  a  new  romance.  But  I  think  that  the 
essayist  has  stopped  short  at  a  point 
where  his  reflection  was  susceptible  of  a 
mnch  more  important  application  than 
that  to  which  he  has  directed  it.  It  is 
fh>m  the  AfTerence  between  our  own 
rough-hewing  and  the  shaping  of  our 
ends  by  a  higher  power  that  the  great 
lesson  is  to  be  learnt.  The  inequality  of 
the  means  to  the  end  —  the  seemingly 
irreconcileable  difierence  between  the 
magnitude  of  the  effect  and  the  pettiness 
of  the  cause  —  the  utter  unlikelihood, 
prospectively,  of  such  a  sequence  of 
events  as»  retrospectively,  we  know  to 
have  arisen  —  the  entire  confbsion,  in- 
deed, of  all  the  calcufatmns  of  human 
wisdom^  which  we  so  plainly  cKscera 
gvei^  Immaa  UaiSfy^  which  Fnvvkleiiea  I  when  we  look  al  tiiaii  «a  event  aa  the 
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establiahment  of  our  Indian  empire  in  its 
incohate  fragmentary  state,  as  with  the 
eyes  of  a  contemporary  of  Bacon  or  Clar- 
endon— are  so  many  finger-prints  of  the 
Miand  of  God  in  history,'  which  he 
who  would  read  the  annals  of  the  Com- 
pany aright,  should  dwell  upon  with 
reverence  and  humility. 

**  In  the  inscrutable  manner  in  which, 
whilst  the  nationalities  of  the  East  and  the 
West  were  breaking  up  around  us,  Pro- 
vidence preserved  that  little  party  of 
London  merchants  to  work  out  its  great 
designs,  is  to  be  found  the  key-note  of 
Anglo-Indian  history.  It  was  not  for 
any  petty  ends  that  this  great  miracle 
was  wrought  in  our  behalf.  It  was  not 
for  any  petty  ends  that  principality  after 
principality  was  surrendered  into  our 
hands,  and  the  will  of  the  Company  be- 
came law  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to 
the  banks  of  the  Irrmwaddy.  It  was  that 
the  great  Christian  nation,  thus  mysteri- 
ously selected,  should  achieve  great  things 
in  the  East,  and  finally  work  out  the 
scheme  of  India's  emancipation.  How 
we  are  now  fulfilling  our  mission,  I  have 
in  some  sort  endeavoured  to  shew.  Phy- 
sically and  morally— materially  and  in- 
tellectually, we  axe  impressing  ourselves 
abidingly  on  the  country  and  on  the 
people.  I  hope  that  I  have  shewn  tliat 
the  English  in  India  have  not  sat  down 
idly  under  the  weight  of  their  responsi- 
bilities, and  fallen  asleep  in  the  shade, 
whilst  they  ought  to  have  been  bearing 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  in  strenu- 
ous efforts  for  the  elevation  of  a  long- 
oppressed  fallen  race. 

*'I  believe  that  our  Indian  empire  is 
the  admiration  and  the  envy  of  the  Eu- 
ropean world.  There  is  not  a  foreign 
state  that  does  not  wonder  at  the  mar- 
vellous success  which  has  attended,  not 
only  the  progress  of  our  arms,  but  the 
progress  of  our  administration.  France, 
under  the  burden  and  the  trouble  of  a 
new  empire  in  Algeria,  seeks  counsel 
from  the  East  India  Company  as  to  the 
true  mode  of  governing  Mohammedan  sub- 
jects. Austria  looks  on  with  respectful 
wonder,  gravely  confessing  a  right  under- 
standing of  all  the  elements  of  our  na- 


tional grandeur,  except  our  marveUous 
empire  in  the  East.  Prussia  sends  forth 
her  princes  to  see  the  great  marvel  for 
themselves,  and  to  tell  os  their  return 
how  we  conquer  kingdoms  and  how  we 
reUin  them.  Bussia,  with  ill-disguised 
chagrin,  tries  to  believe  the  falsehoods  of 
our  enemies,  and  yet  knows  in  her  in- 
most heart  what  is  the  wisdom  and  bene- 
ficence of  our  rule.  The  marvel  and  the 
mystery  are  more  patent  to  stranger  eyes 
than  to  our  own.  We  think  too  little  of 
the  migh^  Providence  which,  out  of  a 
petty  mercantile  adventure,  has  evolved 
the  grandest  fact  recorded  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  world. 

"  We  should  never  close  oureyee  agamst 
the  great  trutli  of  this  mysteriooa  inter- 
ference. It  should  enter  largely  into  all 
our  thoughts  of  the  practicalities  of  In- 
dian administration.  The  face  of  God 
has  never  yet  been  turned  away  from  us, 
save  when  we  have  done  manifestly 
wrong.  Often,  in  the  weakness  of  oar 
faith,  we  have  doubted  and  hesitated ;  ws 
have  given  ourselves  up  to  petty  shifts 
and  temporary  expedients,  only  to  find 
that  the  very  essence  of  political  wisdom 
is  to  dare  to  do  right.  When  that  large- 
minded  director  of  the  Company,  Charles 
Grant,  declared,  that  *  if,  from  unworthy 
fears  we  should  disavow  our  religion,  ije 
should  fear  that  the  Great  Author  of  that 
religion  would  be  provoked  to  withdraw 
His  protection  there  from  us,'  he  uttered 
sentiments  which,  forty  years  ago,  wers 
declared  to  be  those  only  of  an  amiable 
fanatic  But  what  was  once  believed  to 
be  the  wild  mouthing  of  enthusiasm,  is 
now  looked  upon  as  the  language  of  calm 
and  authoritative  reason.  Since  our  In- 
dian statesmen  and  soldiers  began  to  take 
more  solemn  views  of  their  duties  as 
Christian  men,  and  the  directors  of  the 
Company  have  recognized  more  clearly 
and  more  gratefully  the  wonderftil  inter- 
position of  Providence  In  their  behalf, 
they  have  achieved  an  amount  of  practi- 
cal success  such  as  never  attended  their 
eflbrts,  when  they  suffered  manifold  idle 
fears  and  vain  vaticinations  to  arrest  the 
stream  of  Indian  progress." 


GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  STABa 
No.  I.— Tn«  Telkscopb. 


AsTBOMOMT  bids  fair  to  rival  geology 
itself  in  popular  favour.  It  is  true,  that 
there  has  always  been  a  yearning  in  the 
popular  mind  to  become  acquainted  with 


the  mysteries  of  the  stars;  but,  till  re- 
cently, astronomy  has  not  ei\)oyed  the 
advantage  of  popular  expounders  of  its 
discoveries.    There  has  always  been,  no 
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doubt,  an  abundance  of  popular  treatises 
upon  the  subject ;  but  they  rarely  eman- 
ated from  men  qualified,  by  the  highest 
position  in  scienoe,  to  giTe  an  intelligible 
and  attraotiye  account  of  the  science; 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule, 
that  the  man  who  knows  his  subject  best, 
is  best  qualified  to  address  the  popular 
mind.    Geology  has  always  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  addressing  the    popular 
mind  through  its  most  distinguished  cul« 
tirators.    The  most  attractive  geological 
works   are   undoubtedly  those   of  the 
most  distinguished  geologists;  so  that  no 
middle  class  of  mere  UUerateurs  has  been 
required  to  stand  between  the  people  and 
the  priests  of  science.   And,  undoubtedly, 
much  of  the  popular  relish  for  the  science 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  this  direct  approach 
to  the  fountain  head.    It  is,  howeyer,  a 
comparatiTely  recent  thing  for  the  as- 
tronomer   to    stoop    from    his    giddy 
height  and  address  the  people.    He  se- 
cluded himself  in  his  obsenratory,  or  ap- 
proached only  learned  societies,  and  al- 
lowed the  truths  of  science  to  ooze  out, 
as  they  best  might,  to  the  popular  field 
of  literature.    All  this  is  now  changed, 
and  without  any  sacrifice  of  dignity  to 
the  philosopher.    Kay,  the  change  has 
been  brought  about  by  an  enhanced  es- 
timate of   the  function  of  the  man  of 
science.    The  feeliug  is  now  widely  pre- 
valent, that  the  dignity  of  science  consists 
not  in  an  exclusive  devotion  to  nature, 
but  in  occupying  a  middle  position  be- 
tween nature  and  humanity.    The  man 
of  science  addresses  nature  that  he  may 
elevate  humanity.     He  enters  into  the 
holiest,  as  nature's  high  priest,  only  that 
he  may  again  return  through  the  veil^ 
laden  with  blessings  fbr  the  masses  as- 
sembled in  the  outer  court  of  the  people. 
This  change  of  feeling  is  amply  mani- 
fested by  the  class  of  popular  astronomi- 
cal works  daily  issuing  from  the  press.  It 
is  but  just  to  ]?ranoe  to  say,  that  her 
astronomers  were  the  first  to  stoop  to  the 
popular  leveL     The   illustrious  Arago, 
who  has  recently  been  laid  in  the  tomb 
with  all  the  honours  an  admiring  nation 
could  bestow,  was  unrivalled  as  a  popu- 
lar expounder*  both  in  the  lecture-room 
and  in  his  published  treatises.    We  may 


allude,  in  passing,  to  the  amusing  man- 
ner in  which  he  cultivated  the  popular 
talent,  and  which  may  be  turned  to  ac- 
count even  in  the  pulpit.    When  address- 
ing his  audience,  he  singled  out  from  the 
mass  the  individual  with  the  lowest  type 
of  skuU,  and  the  most  vacant  expression. 
He  caught  this  person's  eye  at  the  outset, 
and  he  formed  the  determined  resolution 
not  to  allow  it  to  wander  for  an  instant. 
When  he  saw  an  expression  of  vacancy 
stealing  over  the  countenance,  he  felt 
self-condemned,  and  inmiediately  resorted 
to  some  new  expedient  to  make  the  sub- 
ject clearer  and  more  attractive.     He 
was  often  rewarded  by  the  grateful  indi- 
vidual calling  upon  him  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  thanking  him  for  the  high  hon- 
our conferred  by  his  exclusive  mode  of 
address.     Preachers  sometimes  get  into 
great  wrath,  and  thunder  anathemas  at 
their  drowsy  hearers;  but  somewhat  of 
the  self-condemnatory  spirit  of  Arago 
would  more  likely  lead  to  an  amendment. 
But  passing  from  Arago  and  his  popular 
expedients,  we  find  the  highest  names  in 
English  science  attached  to  recent  works 
intended  exclusively  for  the  people.    We 
have,  foremost,  the  name  of  Herschel; 
and,  morerecently,  the  Astronomer-Royal, 
Bfr.  Airy.     Small   treatises  have  also 
emanated  from  Mr.  Hind,  the  star-finder, 
and  Mr.  Maine,  the  head-assistant  under 
the  Astronomer-RoyaL   In  these  treatises 
nothing  more  could  be  wished  for  in  sim- 
plicity and  clearness.    Perhaps  the  popu- 
lar impulse,  however,  is  due  to  Professor 
Kicholy   more    than    any   other    single 
writer ;  for  he  has  succeeded  in  investing 
the  subject  with  the  attractive*  glow  of 
genius,  and,  eschewing  mere  vulgar  won- 
der, has  struck  the  right  chord  of  sub- 
limity. 

We  mean  to  take  advantage  of  this 
current  in  favour  of  astronomy,  by 
presenting  our  readers  with  occasional 
sketches  of  such  fields  of  discovery  as 
combine  scientific  attraction  with  reli- 
gious interest.  We  shall  not  take  for 
granted  any  large  amount  of  scientific 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  our  readers; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  right  to  say 
that,  without  any  previous  technical 
training,  a  large  proportion  of  the  most 
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interestiog  diflcOTerict  of  tstronomjr  oan 
be  tlioroagbly  understood;  and»  abo^e 
all,  tbe  leligtoos  aspects  of  these  disoo- 
Teriea  can  be  as  well  appreciated  hj  the 
ordinary  intelligent  reader  aa  by  the  most 
gifted  faooH. 

Before  launching  forth  on  ow  voyage 
of  discoTO^  through  tbe  depdis  of  space, 
we  must  first  examine  oar  great  instru- 
ment  of  disoovefy,— tiz^  the  telescope. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  astronomy 
would  haTe  no  interest  apart  from  the 
telescope.  This  is  fitt  fhm  being  tbe 
case.  The  stars  have  been  the  unceasing 
tlieme  of  wonder  and  mystery  from  tbe 
infancy  of  our  noe,  both  among  barbarous 
and  enlightened  nations.  We  hai;e  in  the 
Bible,  the  oldest  book  in  the  world,  in* 
numerable  refefences  to  the  stany  hosts 
in  connexion  with  devout  sentiment;  and 
the  coBstdlations  are  mentioned  in  such 
a  wi^  aa  to  shew  that  they  were  the  sub- 
ject of  scientific  study.  Job  refers  to 
Orion,  tbe  Fieiadea,  AiotaruB»  and  tbe 
Crooked  Serpent,  or  Draco.  AUuaioa  ia 
also  made  to  Maxzaroth,  which  is  under- 
stood to  mean  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
sodiac  The  planets  mentioned  in  the 
second  Book  of  Kings  are  also  understood 
by  Hebraists  to  refer  to  the  lodiao.  All 
this  impliesy  that  even  at  this  early  age  of 
tbe  world's  history,  considerable  advaacea 
had  been  made  without  the  aid  of  tbe 
teleseope.  Humboldt  tells  us,  that  he 
was  filled  with  surprise  on  one  occasion, 
in  America,  by  finding  that  the  wild  ht* 
dians,  who  were  looking  on  while  he  was 
making  observatioos,  had  names  for  the 
stars  towards  irtiich  be  was  directing  hie 
telescope.  Even  the  wild  eye  of  the  sav* 
age  could  not  survey  the  heavens  without 
being  arrested  by  its  wonders^  and  forced 
to  dwell  with  a  speculative  spirit  upon  its 
individttd  bgfata.  It  required  no  tele- 
scope to  fathom  its  depths  in  order  to 
awaken  cuxiostty  and  awe.  Thia  book 
of  Qod,  wide  open  to  humanity,  with  iU 
ever-shining  cbaracten,  ha%  even  to 
the  unaided  ^e,  been  an  incohaustifale 
theme  of  study  and  speculation.  It  might 
Kppeu  that  the  monotony  of  the  heavens' 
aspects  would  soon  lead  to  indifibreooe  on 
the  part  of  the  star-gazer.  But  nature 
la  inexhaustible  in  her  pictureeq[uo  as- 


pects, even  tHien  she  appears  moatmono- 
tonous.  We  were,  on  one  occasion,  struck 
with  this  by  an  observation  of  one  who 
had  an  eye  rather  for  the  picturesque 
than  the  technical  in  astronomy,  that  the 
stars  of  the  Plehides  always  appear  to 
twinkle  Braoh  move  tiuB  tbe  other  stars  in 
thebeavens;  andtheinstaut  tiie  fi^iger  was 
pointed  to  the  oonstollatioa,  aa  a  proof  of 
this  position,  weooohl  not  hut  foal  that 
the  impressiea  of  twinkling  was  much 
more  powerfU  there  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  heavens.  Tbe  explanatkm  of 
this  was  ytxy  obvion%  and  the  foot  oMist 
have  a  thousand  times  addrssaed  itedf  to 
theeye.  StiilitwasfottasancwbeMity, 
a  fresh  discovery,  that  would  never  cease 
to  strike  the  eye  when  again  aurvoylng 
the  heavens. 

The  essential  part  of  a  teleacopB  Is  a 
piece  of  glass  ground  into  a  convex  or  eon* 
cave  form,  and  this  is  called  a  lena.  Tin 
eye  of  a  pair  of  HMctacles  la  a  speeimcn  of 
a  lena.  Though,  to  a  cursory  glanos^  the 
glass  may  appear  perfectly  flat»  It  la  not 
so ;  and  if  it  ia  adapted  to  the  vision  of 
a  person  well  advanced  in  life^  tbe  odd* 
vezity  may  be  readily  felt  by  tiie  fiagen, 
the  s^  being  distinetly  thicker  ui  tbe 
middle  then  at  the  edgea.  When  a 
lens  ia  needy  aa  in  the  caae  of  apecitBeies, 
for  hioking  at  near  olgeots,  it  ia  calM  a 
roicroooope.  When  it  is  held  at  n  dis- 
tance from  the  eye,  aoae  toaea  remote 
djeets,  which  are  then  seen  lavertsd, 
it  acta  aa  a  t^ktacape,  Kothing  mcae 
than  n  single  glaaa  ia  neceeeny  to  Mfil 
the  fundamental  requirement  of  n  tele- 
scope^ whwh  is,  to  magniQp  distant  olQectai 
No  doubt,  more  glaasee  than  one  are  in- 
variety  uaed  ia  praetiee ;  tint  in  order 
to  grasp  the  cbaraoterlatic  prlneipfte  of 
any  piece  of  meclumlsni,  it  is  importaat 
to  present  it  in  ita  simplest  fons;  and  a 
single  ooavex  glaas,  held  at  a  Aatanes 
from  tiie  ^j%  fiilftla  the  fundwaentri 
eoaditioa  of  a  teieicope.  It  ia  about  five 
and  a-half  tfenfrlea  sinee  a  oonvaz  piece 
of  glass  was  employed  as  a  aricroaoope. 
It  might  appear  bat  a  somtt  step  to  use 
it  as  a  telcecope,  aa  it  waa  only  i 
to  hold  it  a  distance  frons  the  eye^  i 
of  ckMe  to  it.  Tbe  mere  streioUag  eat 
of  tbe  arm,  with  the  gfawa  bald  ia  the 
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hftttd,  W48  all  that  wm  iMcotsary  U 
eaUbli^ii  the  pof«iUiUty  of  the  toleaqopOi 
aod  yet  it  required  three  long  oeotiiries 
to  tiiJce  thU  atep.  Bat  it  is  fio  with  al- 
laoat  aU  great  diicoyeriea  aod  inveutioiis. 
We  wonder  when  ve  look  hack  and  trace 
the  oloae  leqiieiicei  oonoeetiiig  them  to- 
gether, that  there  ahould  be  such  vaat 
gulfa  ia  time,  vhea  the  ideal  order  ia 
80  oontecutive.  The  wooder  ariaea  from 
the  difficulty  we  experieoce  Iq  attempt- 
ing to  realise  the  poaition  of  a  mind  to 
wbicli  theae  achievementa  are  entirely 
unknown.  We  have  ao  frequently  tn- 
versed  the  bridge  spanning  the  gulf 
between  the  known  and  the  unknown, 
that  we  liave  a  difficulty  in  conceiving 
how  the  gulf  could  ever  have  exiated 
without  this  bridge. 

In  assigning  the  date  of  the  invention 
of  the  mioroacope  and  teleseope^  we  have 
fallowed  the  usually  received  authorities* 
But  we  are  constantly  startled  by  dis- 
coveries, tending  to  prove  that  the 
ancient  world  was  much  more  advanced 
in  scienoe  tlian  we  usually  give  it  credit 
for,  Wilkinson,  in  his  Mamnen  and 
CuMtom$  ((f  ti€  EgypUoM^  endeavours  to 
prove  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs, 
the  magio  lantern  was  known  $  and  that 
it  was  frequently  used  by  the  priesthood 
to  awe  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  thua 
gain  an  ascendency  over  them.  lioyard, 
in  his  reaearohes  in  the  ruina  of  X^ioeveh, 
discovered  a  pieco  of  rock  crystals  which 
Sir  David  Brewster  has  pronounced  to  be 
a  leoa,  though  executed  after  a  rather 
rude  faahion.  jNo  telescope  tube  or  atand 
has,  however,  yet  been  found.  It  ia 
poasible  that  Sir  David  mi^  yet  stumble 
upon  the  kaleidoaoope  amopgat  the  spmla 
from  tho  mounds  of  Nineveh,  and  find 
that  he  baa  beei^  anticipated  in  tbia 
beautiful  t(^«  The  diwovery  of  a  lena 
ia  rendered  lesa  ataitling  when  bank* 
not^  have  been  exhumed  from  the  aame 
mounds.  The  loat  arta.  and  refinementa 
of  t^gypt  and  Chaldea  apeak  of  ''vaat 
eddiea  in  the  onwaid  flood  of  tifne."  The 
deaultory  achievementa  of  science  in 
ancieBl  times  eame  into  tho  world  atiU- 
born,  "appearing  ere  the  times  were 
4liB,"  To  the  thoughtful  mind,  there  ia 
00  aul^eot  more  pregaanli  with  iAt«r«ai 


than  the  timing  of  great  diacoveriea. 
Though  there  may  he  occaaional  casea  in 
which  we  can  discover  no  due  to  appar-* 
ently  abortive  disooveries,  still,  in  most 
cases,  we  can  trace  the  marks  of  exquisite 
wisdom  in  the  adjustment  of  scientific 
discovery  to  the  moral  and  religious  con- 
dition of  the  world.  The  paraUelisma 
between  the  intellectual  achievements 
of  man,  and  the  auceeaaive  atagea  of  the 
moral  history  of  our  race,  would  form  a 
theme  of  deepest  intereati  as  illustrative 
of  the  exquisite  wisdom  of  a  auperin- 
tending  Providence. 

Galileo  was  the  first  to  turn  the  tele- 
scope to  practical  aocount  by  his  astro- 
nomical discoveries.  His  first  telescope 
was  only  a  few  incbea  long ;  hot  it  waa 
sufficient  to  form  tlie  flrat  atepping-stone 
for  fording  the  hitherto  impassable  barrier 
that  shut  ua  out  from  tho  wide  universe 
around.  It  waa  the  firat  sounding  line  to 
fathom  the  depths  of  the  infinite.  It  for 
ever  broke  the  spell  that  bound  man  to 
this  earth;  and  at  the  moment  an  awak- 
ening Christiani^  waa  pointing  her  finger 
upwards  with  new  emphasis,  the  telescope 
came  to  aid  his  vision,  and  enable  him 
to  realize  more  fully  the  glory  of  that 
temple  in  which  he  is  destined  to  wor- 
ship evermore. 

The  tube  which  Galileo  first  used  waa 
his  nearly  closed  hand.  He  stuck  a 
lena  at  each  end  of  the  short  tube  tbua 
formed ;  and  he  then  held  in  hia  grasp 
the  acorn  which  waa  yet  to  grow  into  a 
mighty  oak*  What  a  gulf  between  the 
telescope  endoaed  in  the  flat  of  Galileo 
and  Lofd  Koaae'a  monater  at  Paraona- 
town  I  Thia  gigantic  telescope  haa  a  tube 
flfty*aix  totloogtand  a  speculum  (which 
corresponds  ta  the  object-glasa  of  aa- 
ordinaiy  telescope)  weighing  throe  tons. 
The  bore  of  thia  tube  may  be  conceived 
of»  when  we  state,  that  on  one  oocaaion 
the  Dean  of  Sly  walked  through  it  with 
hia  umbrella  up*  It  ia  ourioua  to  ohaerve 
the  varioua  ezpedienta  retorted  to  in 
order  tp  convey  an  idea  of  magnitude 
more  aatis£iotory  than  that  of  flgurea. 
Sir  John  Herschel,  when  dedicating  the 
tube  of  hia  iather'a  for^-feet  telescope  tq 
hia  memoiyi  celebrated  the  oocaaion  Igr 
foriniu^  a  taaily  pavtyt  and  dining  in 
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the  interior.  As  it  was  of  no  farther 
use,  it  was  lerelled,  and  permanently  set 
in  stone  pillars ;  and,  thus  dedicated,  it 
served  as  a  dining  saloon  for  his  family. 
It  is  worthy  of  record,  that  the  distin- 
guished astronomer  waxed  poetical  on 
the  occasion,  and  composed  a  hymn, 
which  was  sung  by  his  chUdren,  as  they 
marched  round  the  huge  leviathan.  It 
was  at  the  time  the  largest  telescope  ever 
constructed;  hut  it  has  since  been  en- 
tirely eclipsed  by  that  of  Lord  Bosse. 

When  we  speak  of  size,  we  do  not  re- 
fer to  length,  as  much  longer  telescopes 
were  previously  in  use.  We  had  lately 
the  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  telescope 
of  some  historical  interest,  123  feet  in 
length*  It  is  the  telescope  of  Huyghens, 
which  has  been  long  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Royal  Society,  London.  It 
is  intended  to  have  it  erected  at  the 
Meteorological  Observatory  at  Kew,— 
more,  however,  as  a  curiosity,  than  as 
serving  any  practical  purpose. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  achro- 
matic telescope,  the  defects  arising  from 
figure  and  colour  could  only  be  remedied 
by  making  the  telescope  very  long  and 
slender.  And  it  was  the  inconvenient 
length,  and  limited  aperture,  that  led 
Kewton  to  the  construction  of  reflect- 
ing telescopes.  He  pronounced  the  im- 
provement of  the  refracting  telescope 
hopeless,  as  he  could  not  see  how  any 
satisfactory  remedy  could  be  applied  to 
remove  the  indistinctness  arising  from 
colour.  This,  however,  is  only  illustra- 
tive of  the  truth  whidi  the  history  of 
human  knowledge  has  so  frequently  cor- 
roborated, that  the  mightiest  intellect 
cannot  bid  back  the  advancing  tide  of 
knowledge.  It  was  reserved  for  a  work- 
ing optician  to  falsify  the  prediction 
of  Newton,  by  an  arrangement  of  glasses 
which  destroyed  the  colour.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  long  unwieldy 
telescopes  shrunk  into  the  smallest  di- 
mensions. We  have  at  present  in  our 
possession  a  very  old  telescope  about 
three  feet  long;  but  which  is  composed 
of  a  nest  of  parchment  tubes  that  can 
draw  out  to  the  length  of  about  twenty 
feet.  This  formidable  instrument  is  sur- 
passed in  optical  power  at  the  present 


day  by  a  telescope  that  can  be  accom- 
modated in  the  waistcoat  pocket.  The 
most  powerfiil  telescopes,  however,  are 
reflecting  ones.  It  is  found  easier  to 
gain  power  by  dealing  in  metal  than  in 
glass.  The  greatest  practical  improve- 
ments since  the  days  of  Newton  were 
those  of  a  Hanoverian  drummer, — a 
Hanoverian  by  birth,  but  a  Hebrew  by 
extraction.  He  came  over  to  this  coun- 
try, and,  for  a  long  time,  got  a  living  hy 
his  musical  calling.  He  spent  his  morn- 
ings in  the  pump-room  at  Bath  in  dis- 
coursing music  to  the  sick  and  the  idle ; 
but  his  evenings  were  devoted  to  the 
hard  work  of  grinding  specula  for  tele- 
scopes. The  two  occupations  appear 
somewhat  incompatible ;  but  genius  and 
devotion  can  overcome  all  difficulties; 
and  he  succeeded  at  last  in  achieving  for 
himself  one  of  the  most  brilliant  reputa- 
tions of  modem  times,  not  merely  as  sn 
instrument-maker,  but  as  an  astronomer. 
We  allude  to  Shr  William  Herscfael,  the 
father  of  the  present  Master  of  the  MinL 
His  eminence  in  science,  as  well  as  hii 
Han6verian  connexion,  recommended  him 
to  the  patronage  of  Qeoi^  III.,  who 
took  a  special  interest  in  specula,  and 
furnished  him  with  means  for  the  prose- 
cntion  of  his  researches.  It  was  out  of 
gratitude  to  his  patron  that  he  named 
the  planet  which  he  added  to  the  system, 
Gtorgium  StduBg  but  all  attempts,  and 
they  have  been  many,  to  compliment 
mortals  by  transferring  their  names  to 
the  stars,  have  entirely  failed.  The  planet 
is  now  universally  known  by  the  name  of 
Uranus. 

The  telescope  by  which  we  have  ex- 
amined most  of  the  celestial  objects,  after- 
wards to  be  described,  was  executed  by 
the  celebrated  Short,  upwards  of  odo 
hundred  years  ago.  It  is  a  frequent  ob- 
jection to  the  system  of  education  ia 
Heriot's  Hospital,  that  it  has  produced  no 
men  of  eminence.  Now,  Short  forms  an 
exception,  as  he  received  hise  ariy  train- 
ing there,  and  attained  the  highest  ce- 
lebrity in  his  day  for  his  improvement 
on  telescopes.  He  was  destined  fbr  the 
Scotch  Church,  and  went  through  the  re- 
quisite course  of  study ;  but  hu  love  for 
mechanical  pursuits  seduced  him  from 
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the  sacred  calling.  He  brought  the  grind- 
ing of  specula  to  high  perfection ;  bnt  he 
shewed,  on  this  point,  a  narrowness  of 
spirit  unworthy  of  his  high  reputation. 
He  destroyed  all  his  tools,  that  his  secret 
might  DCTer  be  discovered,  and  that  his 
telescopes  should  remain  for  ever  un- 
rivalled. Science,  however,  has  heetk 
able  to  dispense  with  his  secret ;  for  far 
superior  methods  have  been  discovered, 
and  telescopes  have  been  executed  which 
far  outshine  the  most  celebrated  of 
Short's.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too, 
that  the  Dutch  spectacle-maker  who 
gets  the  credit  of  inventing  the  telescope, 
had  an  otfisr,  from  the  burgomasters 
of  hia  own  town,  of  a  considerable  sum 
for  the  execution  of  a  telescope,  on  the 
coodition  that  the  method  should  be  kept 
a  dead  secret.  This,  however,  was  im- 
possible. The  very  fact  that  a  telescope 
was  executed,  was  sufficient  for  the  genius 
of  Galileo  to  execute  a  telescope  for  him- 
eelf.  The  Short's  telescope  to  which  we 
refer  is  one  of  considerable  dimensions. 
It  would  not,  indeed,  serve  as  a  prome* 
Dade  for  the  Dean  of  Ely ;  but  it  would, 
at  least,  admit  his  head,  and  its  length  is 
about  equal  to  his  stature.  Its  perform- 
ance is  very  satisfactory,  though  by  no 
means  equal  to  that  of  the  larger  reflectors 
of  the  present  day.  It  is  important  in  as- 
tronomical descriptions,  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  telescope  should  be  specified,  as 
celestial  objects  assume  very  difibrent  ap- 
pearances under  diflferent  powers.  This, 
indeed,  it  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
QDcertainty  regarding  the  constitution  of 
nebulsB. 

Sir  David  Brewster  somewhere,  in  a 
slowing  panegyric,  styles  the  telescope  a 
gift  of  God,  since  the  principle  of  it  was 
discovered  accidentally  by  the  Dutch 
spectacle- makvr.  We  do  not  demur  to  its 
being  called  a  gift  of  God ;  but  the  ground 
on  which  it  Is  so  styled  is  by  no  means 
Si  satisfactory  one.  Those  gifts,  on  which 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  humanity  so 
much  depend,  are  rarely  or  never  matters 
€f€  a(Scident.  Fortuitous  circumstances 
may  someUmes  precipitate  what  was, 
nevertheless,  quite  inevitable.  No  one 
cstn  contemplate  the  march  of  science 
without  being  persuaded  that  the  nn< 


locking  of  the  mysteries  of  the  universe 
was  by  no  means  suspended  on  the  ac- 
cidental turning  of  a  glass  towards  the 
cock  of  a  steeple.  The  popular  mind 
has  been  ever  too  prone  to  explain  grea 
advances  in  science  by  accident,  as  if 
accident  threw  us  more  upon  a  superin- 
tending  Providence.  On  the  contrary, 
far  more  worthy  views  of  God's  provid* 
ence  are  obtained  by  regarding  science 
and  humanity  —  the  material  and  the 
moral  world— as  so  correlated  that  the 
events  of  each  occur  and  react  on  one 
another  according  to  fixed  laws  of  pro- 
gress. The  wisdom  as  well  as  the  spe» 
ciality  of  an  overruling  Providence  is,  in 
this  way,  more  clearly  recognized. 

B.B. 

ALL  THY  WORKS  BLESS  THEE. 

Hark  I  my  loul,  how  everj  thing 
Strives  to  terve  our  bounteous  King ! 
Each  ft  double  tribute  pays, 
Biogt  lu  part,  and  then  obeys. 

Mfttiire*s  sweet  and  ohiefest  choir 
BIm  with  cheerful  notes  admire, 
Chaunting  every  day  their  lauds, 
While  the  grove  their  song  applauds. 

Though  their  voices  lower  be. 
Streams  have,  too.  their  melody ; 
Might  and  day  they  warbling  run, 
Never  pause,  but  still  sing  on. 

All  the  flowers  that  gUd  the  spring 
Hither  their  still  music  bring ; 
If  heaven  bless  them,  thankful,  they 
Smell  more  sweet,  and  look  more  gay. 

Only  man  can  scarce  afford 
This  small  tribute  to  his  Lord,^ 
Man  to  whom  His  bounty  flows, 
AU  things  gives,  and  nothing  owes. 

Wake  1  for  shame,  my  sluggish  heart. 
Wake  I  and  gladly  sing  thy  part ; 
Learn  of  birds,  and  streams,  and  flowers. 
How  to  use  thy  nobler  powers. 

Call  whole  nature  to  thine  aid, 
Since  'iwaa  He  whole  nature  made ; 
Join  in  one  eternal  song. 
All  who  to  one  God  belong. 

Okorob  Nickes,  (ISS2  ) 


**  Every  InefiTeotnal  appeal  made  to  the 
sensibilities  upon  religious  things — every 
appeal  not  followed  by  active  fffart — 
leaves  the  sensibiliiies  in  that  direction 
less  snscpptible." — Cheever, 

**  As  far  ai  human  knowledge  or  no- 
tions go,  only  marij  small  birdty  and  angels, 
have  the  power  of  singixg"—Bunycut, 
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VAN  DB  VELDE  ON  PALESTINE.* 


Of  the  many  travellers  who  have,  of  late 
years,  favoared  the  public  with  an  ac- 
count of  their  visits  to  the  Holy  Land, 
there  are  only  two  whose  yolumes  can 
be  regarded  as  adding  materially  to  the 
stock  of  our  knowledge  regarding  that 
country.  These  are  M.  de  Saulcy  and  M. 
Van  de  Velde, — the  former  a  Frenchman, 
and  the  latter  a  Dutchman.  The  work 
of  the  fornoer,  which  we  unfortunately 
omitted  to  notioe  at  the  time  it  was 
published,  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten* 
tion  from  the  circumstance,  that  its  dis- 
tinguished author  claimed  to  have  dis- 
covered the  ruins  of  those  very  cities  of 
the  plain  which  God  destroyed  somewhere 
about  3500  years  ago,  by  showering 
down  upon  them  fire  and  brimstone  from 
heaven.  In  certain  tombs,  too,  exca- 
vated out  of  the  rocks  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  wliichhave  formed 
among  Biblical  archaeologists  a  fruitful 
theme  of  controversy,  he  asserted  that 
he  had  discovered  the  identical  tombs  in 
which  the  kings  of  Judah  were  interred ; 
nay,  in  a  highly  ornamented  sarcopha- 
gus, of  which  he  found  the  remains 
among  the  rubbish  they  contained,  he 
professed  to  recognize  that  of  David  him- 
self. It  was  generally  felt,  however,  that 
in  regard  to  these  and  various  other 
points,  the  lively  Frenchman  had  per- 
mitted his  imagination  to  run  away  with 
his  judgment;  and  that,  therefore,  his 
statements  needed  to  be  received  with 
great  hesitation.  Still,  his  work  was  not 
without  its  value.  The  minute  details 
which  he  gave  of  his  journey — the  tho- 
rough examination  which  he  made  of 
many  districts  previously  almost  unvi- 
sited,  added  largely  to  our  acquaintance 
with  the  topography  of  Palestine;  so  that, 
notwithstanding  all  its  faults,  we  wel- 
comed it  as  a  valuable  contribution  to 
oar  stock  of  literature,  iUustrative  of  the 
geography  and  topography  of  the  Bible. 


•  A!siT«ilM  0/  a  Journqf  tknmgh  Syria  and 
FolMtJM  in  1651  OMd  IBH  Bj  C\  W.  M.  Yam 
OK  Vkiob.  In  two  Tolomot.  .fdinburgh : 
Blackwood  ftod  Sons.    1854. 


The  same  praise  may  be  awarded  to 
the  volumes  of  M.  Van  de  Velde,  a  few 
eztracu  of  which  we  now  intend  to  pre- 
sent to  our  readers.  Indeed,  in  many 
respects,  his  work  is  of  a  far  higher  char- 
acter than  that  of  M.  de  Saulcy.  la 
every  page  we  see  the  bumble  and  devout 
Oliristian ;— we  see  one  who  went  for- 
ward in  a  humble  dependence  upon 
God's  superintending  care,  and  with  a 
simple  reliance  on  the  merits  of  that 
blessed  Saviour  who  had  snffered  and 
died  on  that  soil  which  he  was  travert- 
ing.  His  volumes,  therefore,  may  be  i^ 
garded  as  a  perpetual  commentary  on 
the  Scriptures.  There  is  hardly  a  place 
visited,  not  a  custom  observed  by  him, 
of  which  he  does  not  avail  himaelfy  so  as 
to  give  an  illustration  of  some  passage 
of  the  Bible.  How  frequently  these  oc- 
cur will  be  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
in  his  volumes  we  find  neariy  eight 
hundred  paasagea  more  or  lesa  fully  iUua- 
trated. 

M.  Vah  de  Velde's  object  in  visituig 
the  Holy  Land  seems  to  have  been  to 
take  a  complete  survey  of  the  whole 
country,  for  the  purpose,  we  have  heard, 
of  preparing  a  map  of  Palestttne  mors 
complete  and  trustworthy  than  any  now 
in  existence.  How  far  he  succeeded  in 
doing  90^  we  do  not  learn  from  the 
volumes  before  us,  which  consist  merely 
of  letters  written  by  him  to  some  friend 
at  home  during  his  tour, — the  scientific 
resulu  of  his  labours  being  reserved  for 
future  publication. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  any- 
thing like  a  review  of  the  work  before  us. 
We  think  we  shall  best  consult  both  the 
pleasure  and  the  profit  of  our  readers 
by  transferring  to  our  pages  a  few  of 
those  descriptive  paasaget  with  which  it 
abounds. 

The  first  we  shall  quote  is  his  descrip- 
tion of  the 

VIEW  FROX  RUWIET  BOmi. 

Imagine  yourself,  then,  standing  by 
my  side.  Turn  to  the  north,  and  let  yonr 
eye  wander  round  from  this  height  tot  tha 
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•pace  of  half-a-leagae ;  next  to  yoa  ap- 
pears a  deep  and  narrow  deft,  whoae  high 
rocky  walls  rise  almost  perpendicularly; 
fsr  beneath,  the  Auwly  is  foaming  and 
fh>thiug  along  in  iu  wild  course,  after  a 
descent  of  many  hundred  feet  from  those 
high  mountains  whence  it  springs.  Look 
bow  its  waters  come  rushing  down,  like 
masses  of  foaming  snow,  which,  ere  it 
reaches  the  depths  of  the  abyss,  is  con- 
Terted  into  tapour,  that  whirls  and 
wreaths  above  the  tortured  waters  below. 
A  little  beyond,  behold  a  sea  of  mountain 
ridges,  reaching  to  the  very  strand,  their 
•unimits  crowned  with  cunvents  or  \'il- 
lages.  How  glorious  the  trffvct  of  the 
morning  sun  a^  it  lighu  up  those  rquare 
buildings  I  Its  rays  are  now  falling  iu  a 
•Unting  direction,  so  that  each  separate 
portion,  with  its  dark  shadow,  or  bright 
light,  is  more  distinctly  marked  by  far 
than  later  in  the  day,  when  the  sun  is 
bigh.  That  tall  building  to  the  north* 
west,  three  hours  from  thl^  is  Dtir  Ma- 
ckttiisy  the  largest  monastery  in  tlie  whule 
laud ;  and  close  to  it  lies  JoAn,  (he  vil- 
lage where  poor  Lady  Hester  Stanhope 
outlived  her  glory.  Henti  lies  concealed 
behind  tbo  hills;  hot  that  silvery  thread 
which  loses  itself  there  in  the  sands  is  the 
mouth  of  the  Auwly  river.  Take  your 
telescope  now,  and  mark  how  distinctly 
yoa  can  see  the  forts  and  houses,  the 
•hips  and  rocks  of  Sidon ;  and  how  vividly 
the  green  of  her  gardens  contrasts  with 
the  yellowish  tints  of  the  hills  around. 
Yonder  height  to  the  south-west,  forming 
a  promontory  near  the  seashore,  is  the 
plaoe  where  8arepta  onoe  stood.  There, 
each  small  creek  and  inlet  is  distinctly 
seen.  In  ancient  times,  several  commer- 
cial towns  lay  on  the  shores  of  these  bays; 
DOW  you  can  scarcely  trace  their  founda- 
tions. A  little  farther  south  is  a  low 
neck  of  land  stretching  out  into  the  sea, 
on  which  are  a  few  houses,  and  a  mina- 
ret rising  above  these,— that  is  Tyre ; 
and  the  high  cape  intercepting  the  view 
on  the  opposite  side  is  the  so-called  '*  Lad- 
der of  Tyre;"  the  White  Cape  and  the 
plain  of  'Akka,  with  Mount  Carniel,  are 
hidden  behind  it.  As  you  turn  farther 
east,  the  landscape  alters.  The  cliffs  and 
slopes  of  the  Djebel  Rihin,  until  now 
Teiled  in  a  purfile-coloured  haze,  appear 
in  the  foreground,  hiding  other  more  dis- 
tant points ;  the  castle  of  Djebea  is  con* 
cealed  behind  it;  that  of  8url>a,  being 
lower,  is  visible.  Ronm  lies  at  your  feet. 
Have  you  e%-er  seen  valleys  so  fearfully 
deep  as  tliose  in  the  mountains  on  yonder 
side  of  that  village  ?  Look  at  those  dark 
chasms,  and  those  mountain  walls  piled 
up  thousands  of  feet  high ;  mark  those 
dark  and  light-grey  rocky  masse*— that 


firewood  of  a  deep  green  on  the  slope 
of  the  yellow- brown  sandstone-— and  the 
black  threatening  thunder-clouds  gather- 
ing round  Mount  Lebanon ;  and  lastly, 
those  loftiest  of  the  mountain  crests 
clothed  in  glittering  snow,  which  you 
might  fancy  transparent  silver,  of  a  beauty 
not  to  be  imaged  by  human  painter. 

As  a  companion  to  the  picture  of  Sidon, 
we  may  give  his  description  of  the 

BUIKB  or  TYRJb 

Having  taken  a  boat,  we  rowed  round 
the  oitj  and  harbour,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
clear  idea  of  what  its  former  position  had 
been.  The  weather  was  charming.  Not 
a  breath  of  wind  disturbed  the  water; 
the  old  massife  fragments  of  the  harbour- 
wall  that  still  remain  to  witness  to  the 
truth  of  God's  Word,  were  rfflfot«*d  on 
the  smooth  surface,  without  the  slightest 
swell  to  disturb  the  image,  bej^ond  the 
rings  of  dimples  caused  by  the  motion  of 
our  host.  We  rowed  over  a  bed  of  in- 
nnmf>rable  pillars  and  building-stones; 
and  as  they  lay  at  an  inconsiderable 
depth,  and  the  water  was  perfectly  elear^ 
we  could  dibtinguish  them  with  the  ut- 
most plainness.  Starting  from  the  north 
side  of  the  city,  we  went  quite  round  to 
the  flat  shelf  of  rock  on  the  south  side, 
where,  in  certain  circular  boles  that  are 
found  there,  some  have  fancied  they  saw 
the  remains  of  the  pools  in  which  the 
famous  purple  dye  was  prepared  from 
the  small  Murex- shell,  still  to  be  met 
with  on  this  ooast  betwixt  Sidon  and 
'Akka,  particularly  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  yet  without  any  known 
u»e  or  advantage  being  derived  from  it. 
The  pillars  that  have  been  thrown  into 
the  water  lie  mostly  on  the  north  and 
south,  and,  in  smallest  number,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  city.  The  harbour  has 
been  lo  mooh  mudded  op  and  choked, 
that  only  small  native  boats  can  enter. 
Trading  vensels  lie  out  In  the  roads, 
where  they  are  quite  exposed  to  the 
north-west  and  west  windi*.  The  fort  at 
the  harbour,  built  in  the  Turkitth  fashion, 
is  a  ruin  ^hich,  as  with  ev«*rytbing  else 
under  this  wretched  government,  nobody 
thinks  of  repairing.  A  long  row  of  old 
granite  pillars  serves  as  pavement  to  the 
head  of  the  harbour. 

Although  the  sea  has  swallowed  up  a 
large  part  of  the  magnifioenoe  of  Tyre, 
we  still  find  remains  of  its  frumptuous 
temples  and  towers  lying  buried  under 
ground,  espeoially  on  the  south  side  of 
the  city,  now  the  burial-ground  of  the 
Mohammedan  population,  'i'he  many 
-excellent  building  stones  found  there 
have  led  some  to  make  excavations,— -the 
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result  of  which  has  been  the  disinter- 
ment of  a  rich  treasure  of  fraf^ments  of 
columns  and  of  statues,  and  other  relics, 
which,  better  than  representation,  recall 
the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  royal 
city.  For  many  feet  under  the  present 
surface  the  ground  is  a  complete  mass 
of  building  stones,  pillar  snafts,  and 
marble,  porphyry,  and  granite  rubbish. 
Nay,  there  lie  scattered  about  in  pro- 
fusion columns  of  the  rare  and  costly 
yerdo-antique.  Why,  thought  I,  do  not 
the  antiquarian  societies  send  agents 
hither,  with  funds  for  making  ezcava- 
tiona  on  a  large  scale  ?  What  remark- 
able relics  of  the  past  must  still  lie  buried 
here! 

TrayeUing  southwards,  our  author 
commenced  his  examination  of  those 
scenes  yisited  by  the  prophets  and  apos- 
tles, and  among  which  they  performed 
many  of  their  wonderful  works.  Amid 
the  abundance  of  matter  before  us  we 
feel  the  difficulty  of  making  a  selection. 
Perhaps,  however,  there  is  upon  the 
whole  no  more  favourable  example  than 
bis  description  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  his 
solution  of  some  of  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  Elijah's  sacrifice  there. 

MOUNT  GARMBL. 

From  this  we  descended  into  a  valley) 
passed  over  a  plain,  and  after  that  again 
ascended  another  valley,  all  belonging  to 
the  finest  parts  of  Carmel.  At  every 
step  the  ancient  glory  of  Carmel  now 
became  more  and  more  evident  to  me. 
What  a  memorable  morning  in  this  wild 
flower  garden  1  It  was  at  the  most  in- 
Titing  season  too,  for  it  was  spring.  The 
verdure  is  now  fresh  and  vivid ;  the  ver- 
tical sun  of  summer  has  not  yet  scorched 
it.  The  hawthorn,  the  jasmine,  and  many 
another  tree  and  shrub,  whose  sweetly 
odorous  and  elegant  bunches  of  bloasom 
are  unknown  to  me  by  name,  are  now  in 
flower.  Now  it  is  that  the  fir  tree  ex* 
hales  its  resinous  particles  most  power- 
fully ;  the  oak,  the  myrtle,  and  the  laurel, 
have  tempered  their  dark  winter  green 
with  glittering  leaflets  of  a  lighter  hue. 
And  what  a  variety  of  sorts  of  flowers 
are  trodden  upon  by  the  traveller  on  his 
way  !  There  is  not  one  that  I  have  seen 
in  Oalilee,  or  on  the  plains  along  the 
coast,  that  I  do  not  flnd  here  again  on 
Carmel,  from  the  crocuaes  on  the  rocky 
grounds  to  the  fennel  plants  and  narcis- 
suses of  the  Leontes — from  the  intense 
red,  white,  and  purple  anemones  of  the 
plains  to  the  ferns  that  hide  themselves 
in  the  dark  sepulchral  caves.    Yes ;  Car* 


mel,  indeed,  is  still  Carmel ;  the  fruitful, 
the  graceful,  the  fragrant,  the  lovely 
mountain  that  he  was  in  the  days  of  old. 
But  his  glory,  his  attire,  is  hidden,  is 
"  withered,''  according  to  God's  Word ;  so 
that  the  traveller  along  the  common  high- 
ways beholds  it  not.  No ;  it  is  not  the 
radiance  of  the  rising  or  setting  sun  that 
constitutes  the  incomparable  glory  of 
Carmel ;  it  is  the  inner  character  of  his 
hills,  their  great  fertility,  that  have  made 
him  so  remarkable  that  his  name  towers 
above  all  the  other  mountains  of  Pales- 
tine. 

The  Lord  fulflls,  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, every  word  that  He  hath  spoken. 
Look  now  at  the  glory  of  Carmel,  thus 
manifested  to  me  in  this  natural  garden ; 
and  yet,  it  is  true,  this  glory  hat  dried 
up  and  has  withered  away.  All  lies 
waste— all  it  a  wilderness  I  The  utmost 
fertility  is  here  lost  for  man,  useless  to 
man  I  The  vineyards  of  Carmel,  where 
are  they  now  P  Behold  the  long  rows  of 
stones  on  the  ground,  the  remains  of  the 
walls,  on  which  there  rested  in  former 
dayt  the  rich  heavy  clusters ;  they  will 
tell  you  that  here,  where  now  with  diffi- 
culty you  force  your  way  through  the 
thick  entangled  copse,  lay,  in  days  of  old, 
those  incomparable  vineyardt  to  which 
Carmel  is  indebted  for  its  name. 

BLIJA.H  OK  CARIRU. 

Having  seated  ourselves  beneath  the 
shade  of  a  huge  oak,  we  once  more 
opened  our  Bibles  at  chap,  xvtii.  of  1st 
Kings,  and  examined  what  waa  required 
in  the  place  of  sacrifice,  in  order  to  its 
agreement  with  the  account  given  in  the 
BiblOb  According  to  verset  18th  and 
18th,  it  must  have  been  ample  enough  in 
site  to  contain  a  very  numerous  multi- 
tude. El-Mohhraka  must  at  that  time 
have  been  quite  fitted  for  this,  although 
now  covered  with  a  rough  dense  jungle. 
Indeed,  one  can  scarcely  imagine  a  spot 
better  adapted  for  the  thousands  of 
Israel  to  have  stood  drawn  up  on  than 
the  gentle  slopes.  The  rock  sboott  up 
in  an  almost  perpendicular  wall  of  more 
than  200  feet  in  height  on  the  side  of  the 
vale  of  Esdraelon.  On  this  side,  there- 
fore, there  waa  no  room  for  the  gating 
multitude  i  but,  on  the  other  band,  this 
wall  made  It  visible  over  the  whole  plain, 
and  from  all  the  surrounding  heights,  so 
that  even  those  left  behind,  and  who  had 
not  ascended  C*armel,  would  still  have 
been  able  to  witness,  at  no  great  distaore, 
the  fire  from  heaven  that  descended  npon 
the  alUr.  According  to  verse  aOth, 
there  must  have  been  an  altar  there  be- 
fore; for  Elijah  repaired  "the  altar  of 
the  Lord  that  was  broken  down.**    USa 
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well  known  that  sach  altars  were  nni- 
formly  boitt   on  very  oonsptcuous  emi' 
nencei.    Now  there  is  not  a  more  con- 
spicaoas  spot  on  all  Carroel  than  the 
abrupt  rocky  height  of  Mohbraka,  shoot- 
ing np  so  suddenly  on  the  east.     Verses 
3Ut  and  32d  point  to  a  rocky  soil,  in 
which  stones  were  to  be  foand  to  serve 
for  the  construction  of  the  altar,  and  yet 
where  the  stones  must  have  been  so  loose 
or  so  covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  earth, 
that  "a  trench"  could  have  been  made 
round  the  altar,  whilst  not  of  so  loose  a 
composition  of  sand  and  earth  as  that  the 
water  poured  into  it  would  have  been 
absorbed.     The  place  we  were  examin- 
ing met  the^e  requisitions  in  every  re- 
spect ;  it  shewed  a  rocky  surface,  with  a 
sufficiency  of  large  fragments  of  rock 
lying  all  round,  aiid^  besides,  well  fitted 
for  the  rapid  digging  of  a  trench.    But 
now  comes  the  grand  difficulty  of  both 
believers  and  unbelievers  who  have  not 
seen  this  place:    Whence  could   £*ijah 
have  procured  so  much  water  as  to  have 
it  to  pour  over  the  ofiWring  and  the  altar 
in  barrelfuls,  so  that  he  filled  the  trench 
also  with  water,  at  a  time  when,  after 
three  years  of  drought,  all  the  rivers  and 
brooks  were  dried  up,  and  the  king  in 
person  and  the  governor  of  his  house 
divided  the  land  between  them  to  pass 
through  it,  to  see  if  peradventure  any 
fountains  of  water  might  be  found,  and 
grass  to  save  the  horses  and  mules  alive? 
(v.  1-6.)      To  get  rid  of  this  difficulty 
some  pioQs  travellers,  with  imaginations 
stronger  than  their  judgments,  have  said  : 
"  Oh !  as  for  that  water,  the  thing  speaks 
for  itself;  it  mi;st  evidently  have  been 
got  from  the  sea."     But  less  religioiis 
persons,  who  were  sharp  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  the  place  where  Elijah  made 
the  offering  could  not  have  been  at  the 
aea-side,  have  rightly  remarked,  that  it 
must  have  been  impossible,  from  every 
other  point  of  Carmel  lying  more  inland, 
on  account  of  the  great  distance  from 
the  sea,  to  go  thither  and  return  on  an 
afternoon,  much  more  to  do  this  three 
several  tim<^Sf  as  is  expressly  stated  in 
the  34th  verse.     Such  persons,  therefore, 
ba.ve  rejected  altogether  this  absurd  ex- 
planation, without,  however,  themselves 
airriving  at  any  better  solution  of   the 
di  £Bculty ;  and  this  has  led  unbelievers  in 
their  prejudiced  haste  to  assert  that  the 
Bible  narrative  is  a  mere  fiction, — that 
being  the  view  which  best  suited  their 
purpose.       Dr.    Kalley   and  I  felt  uur 
months  shut  in  the  presence  of  this  diffi- 
culty.    We  saw  no  spring,  yet  here  we 
wrcre  certain  the  place  must  have  been ; 
for    it  is  the  only  point  of  all  Carmel 
wla«re  Elijah  conld  hare  been  ao  close  to 


the  brook  Kishnn,  then  dried  up,  as  to 
take  down  thither  the  priests  of  Baal 
and  slay  them,  return  again  to  the  moun- 
tain and  pray  for  rain,  all  in  the  short 
space  of  the  same  afternoon,  after  the 
Lord  had  shewn  by  His  fire  from  heaven 
that  Ho,  and  Ho  alone,  was  God,  (see 
verses  40-44.)  EUMohhraka  is  1635  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  perhaps  1000  feet 
above  the  Kishon.  I'his  height  can  be 
gone  qp  and  down  in  the  short  time  al- 
lowed by  the  Scripture.  But  the  farther 
one  goes  towards  the  middle  of  the 
mountain,  the  higher  he  ascends  above 
the  Kishon,  because  Mount  Carmel  rises 
higher  there,  and  the  plain  through 
which  the  river  flows  runs  lower  down. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  Kishon  takes  a 
course  more  and  more  diverging  from 
the  mountain,  and  the  ravine  by  which 
people  descend  to  the  river's  bed  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  pass  through,  so 
that  three  full  hours  are  thought  neces- 
sary for  traversing  the  distance  from 
Esfieh  to  the  stream.  Nowhere  does  the 
Kishon  run  so  close  to  Mount  Carmel 
as  just  beneath  el-Mohhraka.  Pious  ex- 
positors, who  would  transfer  the  scene 
to  the  seaward  side  of  the  mountain, 
seem  quite  to  have  left  out  of  sight  the 
required  condition,  that  it  must  be  near 
thii  brook  Kishon. 

Well,  then,  we  went  down  to  the 
Kishon  through  a  steep  ravine ;  and,  be- 
hold 1  right  below  the  steep  rocky  wall  of 
the  height  on  which  we  stood — 250  feet, 
it  might  be,  beneath  the  altar  plateau — 
a  vaulted  and  very  abundant  fountain, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  tank,  with  a  few 
steps  leading  down  into  it,  just  as  one 
finds  elsewhere  in  the  old  wells  or  springs 
of  the  Jewish  times.  Possibly  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  spring  may  have  been 
the  inducement  that  led  to  that  altar 
which  Elijah  repaired  having  been  built 
to  the  Lord  in  former  times.  Possibly, 
too,  the  water  of  this  spring  may  have 
been  consecrated  to  the  i^ord,  so  as  not 
to  be  generally  accessible  to  the  people, 
even  in  times  of  fearful  drought.  In 
such  springs  the  water  remains  always 
cool,  under  the  shade  of  a  vaulted  roof, 
and  with  no  hot  atmosphere  to  evaporate 
it.  While  all  other  fountains  were  dried 
up,  I  can  well  understand  that  there 
might  have  been  found  here  that  super- 
abundance of  water  which  Elijah  poured 
hO  profusely  over  the  altar.  Yes,  the 
more  I  consider  the  matter,  the  more  am 
I  convinced,  that  from  such  a  fountain 
alone  could  El*j  ihhave  procured  so  much 
water  at  that  time.  And  as  for  the  dis- 
tance between  this  spring  and  the  sup- 
posed site  of  the  altar,  it  was  every  way 
possible  for  men  to  go  thrice  thither  and 
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back  again  to  obtain  the  necosaary  snp- 

^  i^artber,  the  place  of  EUjah'§  offeiiog 
—the  same  probably  where  he  caet  him- 
self down  upon  ihe  earth,  and  put  hia 
face  between  his  knees,  in  offfrinf^;  thanks 
to  the  Lord  for  the  divine  power  He  had 
hitherto  displayed,  to  beseech  Htm  for 
the  farther  fulfilment  of  His  promtse, 
that  of  rain  for  the  parched  up  ground— 
the  place  of  Elijah  s  offering,  I  say,  be- 
hoves to  hare  been  so  screened  by  a  ris- 
ing j{ round  on  the  west  or  north-west 
side,  as  to  intercept  a  view  of  the  sea; 
for  he  said  to  hia  servant;  "  Go  up  now 
and  look  toward  the  sea."  Moreover, 
the  di-^Unoe  to  that  height  most  not 
have  been  great;  for  the  passage  runs: 
"Go  as^ain  seven  times,''  (verges 42-44.; 
Now,  such  is  the  position  of  el-Mobhrska, 
that  these  oiroumsunoes  might  all  quite 
well  have  been  united  there.  On  its 
west  and  north-west  side  the  view  cf  the 
sea  U  quite  intercepted  by  an  aHjicent 
height  That  height  nay  be  ascended, 
however,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  a  fail 
Tiew  of  the  nea  obtaiai>d  from  the  top. 

Finally,  Ahab's  royal  chariot  sto<id  be- 
low at  the  foot  of  C4rmel,  near  the  place 
where  the  prients  of  Baal  were  slain. 
From  th<'nce  it  was  possible  for  the  king 
to  reach  J«'sreel  that  same  eveoini;.  But 
only  from  th»-nce,  for  every  half-hour 
more  west  must  hsve  taken  him  farther 
from  the  ospital  of  his  kingdom,  and  too 
far  fur  him  to  accomplish  the  distance 
before  being  overtiiken  by  the  rain.  How 
plain  does  this  make  the  meaning  of  the 
wordr,  "Prepare"  and  " Get  thee  down." 
The  king  was  still  standing  near  Elijah. 
Not  quite  close,  but  so  near  t  hat  the  servant 
could  take  the  megiage  to  him,  while  the 
wind  was  rising  and  the  clouds  gather- 
iog.  Perhaps  he  was  near  the  fountain 
quenching  his  thirst.  Anyhow,  he  had 
to  go  dvwn  from  the  hill  and  make  all 
sp*fed  to  Jeareel,  so  as  not  to  be  over- 
taken by  the  (m^X  rising  storm  of  rain. 
After  three  years'  drought  all  herbage 
mu-t  have  dis^tppeared  from  the  plain  of 
Jezreel,  and  the  loose  clay  composing  iU 
soil  must  have  been  changed  into  a  deep 
layer  uf  dust.  Had  time  been  allowed 
for  the  rain  to  convert  that  dust  into  a 
bed  of  mud,  the  chariot- wheels  might 
have  stuck  fast  in  it. 

Thus  have  we  the  Bible  narrative 
clearly  set  before  us. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  afford  space 
to  accompany  M.  Van  de  Velde  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  to  extract  some  portions  of 
his  account  of  the  H»jly  City,  where  he 
spent  a  considerable  time.    Neither  can 


we  do  oiuch  more  than  refbr  to  his  risik 
to  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that,  in  apre- 
vious  volume,  we  gave  a  tolerably  full  ac- 
count of  this  region  from  the  Journal  of 
Lieutenant  Lynoh,  of  Aiiienca,^the  first 
traveller  who  succeeded  in  safely  visiting 
every  part  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  he  gave  a  lively  descrip- 
tion of  a  pillar  of  salt,  which  he  snppoa^ 
to  be  that  mentioned  by  Joseplius  aa  en- 
olotiog  the  remains  of  Lot's  wife,  and 
which,  he  told  us,  was  regarded  by  the 
superstitious  Bedouins  as  the  "  monu- 
ment of  an  unbelieving  soal."  He  seema, 
however,  to  have  seen  only  one  such  pil- 
lar, whereas  De  S<iuloy  speaks  of  the 
existence  of  a  great  number,  and  ex- 
presses his  regret  that  the  American 
ofiluer  did  not  examine  the  Salt  Moun- 
tain at  a  different  season  ;  for,  if  he  had 
done  so,  he  "  would  have  found  an  hna- 
dred  Lot's  wives  in  place  of  one." 

The  narratives  of  De  Siulcy  and  De 
Velde  have  added  somewhat  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  oonformation  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  This  is  especiaUy  the  emue  with 
that  of  the  former,  who  spent  a  consider- 
able time  close  to  it,  passing  along  the 
whole  length  of  its  eastern  and  southern 
shores.  He  describes  in  eloquent  and 
appropriate  terms  the  beauties  of  En- 
geddi,  the  "  Diamond  of  the  Desert,*  and 
the  town  of  Masada,  that  fortress  whidT 
was  the  last  refuj^e  of  Jewish  patriotism 
and  Jewish  valour,  and  which  offered  such 
a  desperate  resistance  to  the  Koman  in- 
vaders. When  somewhat  farther  south, 
in  the  Valley  Es  Zuweirah,  he  was  fortun- 
ate enough  to  see,  bursting  over  the  Dead 
Sea,  a  storm  of  such  appalling  terrible- 
ness,  that  it  afforded  to  them  a  most 
Tivid  conception  of  what  took  place 
"when  damned  Sodom  brent." 

"  When  we  began  asoemllng  the  first 
acclivities  of  the  Ouad-es-Zi^uera,  large 
black  clouds,  driven  by  the  westeriy 
wind,  passing  above  our  lieads,  and  over 
the  Djebil-Esdoum,  rushed  down  npon 
the  Dead  Sea  in  the  direction  of  the 
Uh6r  Safieh;  then  rUing  a.'ain  along  the 
flank  of  the  mountains  of  Moab,  soon 
cleared  the  view,  and  allowed  us  to  eon- 
template  the  expanse  of  water,  resemh* 
ling  a  vast  motionless  sheet  ef  moken 
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lead.  By  degrees,  as  the  stonn  hurried 
towards  the  east,  the  weatern  sky  became 
again  pure  aad  radiant.  I'hen,  for  a 
moment,  the  setting  sun  darted  above 
the  mountains  of  Canaan  fiery  rays, 
which  seemed  almost  to  cover  the  suin- 
niits  of  tlie  land  of  M<iab  with  the  flamea 
of  an  enormous  eonflagratiun,  while  the 
bases  of  those  imposing  mountaios  re- 
mained as  black  as  ink.  Above  was  the 
dark  lowering  sky;  below,  the  sea,  like  a 
metallic  slieet  of  dull  leaden  gray;  around 
nsy  the  silence  of  the  desert,  and  ntter 
desolation.  Afar  off,  in  the  west,  a  bright 
cloudless  sky,  shining  over  a  blessed 
land,  whilst  we  seemed  to  be  flying  from 
a  country  condemned  for  ever,  [t  is 
impossible  to  describe  this  scene,  which, 
to  be  fully  understood  and  felt,  must  have 
been  witnessed.  Our  Bedouins  them- 
selves, though  accustomed  to  the  grandest 
operations  ut  nature,  participated  in  the 
senaations  by  which  we  were  completely 
maatenfd.  *  See,  sir,  see !'  they  excUimed, 
*  the  Lord  is  smiting  Sodom !'  And  they 
were  right.  The  tremendous  spectacle 
which  was  witnessed  by  Lot,  from  nearly 
the  same  spot  where  we  were  now  stand- 
ing, must  have  borne  a  striking  resem- 
lUance  to  the  msgniflcent  repetition  with 
which  we  had  just  been  favoured  by  the 
4UDe  presiding  Jt'rovidence." 

It  waa  very  near  the  place  where  he 
witnessed  this  tremendous  spectacle  that 
M.  de  Saulcy  imagined  ^hat  he  had  dis- 


covered the  remains  of  Sodom.  He  de- 
clared that  he  saw  the  stones  which  must 
have  formed  the  foundations  of  its  walls, 
extending  to  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  shores  of  the  lake.  There  is, 
however,  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that 
his  imagination  had  run  away  with  him ; 
for,  not  to  mention  that  the  American 
party  passed  over  the  same  ground  with- 
out discovering  any  signs  of  ruins,  we 
now  find  M.  Van  de  Velde  asserting, 
that  ^Hhoogh  he  sought  with  eagerness 
for  them,  he  could  not  find  any  trace  of 
them."  It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  much 
to  say,  that  this  negative  evidence  should 
outweigh  the  positive  assertion  of  Pe 
Saulcy,  more  especially  as  Van  de  Velde 
does  not  seem  to  have  devoted  anything 
like  sufficient  time  to  the  examination 
of  this  district  Though,  therefore,  we 
strongly  suspect  that  he  will  prove  right, 
and  the  Frenchman  wrong,  we  feel  that 
we  must  wait  for  additional  testimony 
before  we  can  pronounce  a  decision. 
Meantime,  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
this  subject,  as  well  as  in  Palestinian 
geography  and  archsBology  in  general,  we 
can  safely  recommend  the  perusal  of  M. 
Van  de  Velde's  volumes. 


Kotit(0  of  iSooftft* 


A    Converted  Afheitft   Testimony  to    the 
T*rHlh  of  Christianity:  being  Vie  Auto- 
biography of  Alexander  Harris.    Fourth 
Kdiiion.     Ji^oudon :  Smith,  £lder  and 
Cop 
Alc  biographies  are  valuable;  Christian 
bioirrapb*ei  !«pecialljr  so.     \ye  have  read 
this  book  with  great  interest.     What  is 
sayio;;  a  great  deal  in  this  Hge  of  false 
sentiinent  and  fictitious  exp«'riences,  it  !•<, 
at  all  events,  genuine,     \S  e  believe  tho- 
roaicbly  that  tbe  author  has  felt  all  that 
bo    has    here    recorded;  and  that    tbe 
pic'ure  which  he  gives  of  the  processes 
tbrough  which  his  mind  pawed   in   its 
traoaitions  from  darkness  to  light — from 
tbe    iiiidni,;ht  of  unbelief,  through  the 
t«vUi|$ht  of  doabt,  to  tbe  beautiful  and 
clear  4iay  of  Chrintian  faith,  is  unexag- 
grerated.     We  have  her<»,  in  short,  an 
aotbentio  life  vividly  exhibited  in  a  series 


of   well-drawn  '  and   closely  connected 
representations* 

^  Mr.  Harris  is  not  a  hermit — not  a 
sickened,  disappointed  man,  retiring 
from  tbe  world  to  brood  over  imaginary 
wrongs,  or  indulge  sentimental  fancies. 
Had  I  Ilia  been  tbe  case,  his  sincerity  had 
been  le^s  urqueationable.  We  have  a* 
right  to  be  suspicious  of  the  reality  of  the 
rt'iigious  experiences  of  anjr  man  who 
seems  to  have  been  forcfd  into  the 
acceptance  of  religion  out  of  sheer  eaaai 
or  disgust.  When  we  question  a  pro- 
fea»ed  Christian  as  to  tbe  grounds  of  his 
belittf,  we  should  like  a  more  sati>lactory 
reply  than  the  wordi  of  the  old  aatiriat 
of  human  lifi^:  **  Vanitjr  of  vanities." 
Shall  man  offer  to  bis  God  the  mere 
dregs  o\  his  existence?  Tbe  author  of 
tbia  autobiography  is  not  a  man  of  this 
stamp.    He  is  an  ordinary  mortal,  en- 
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f^aged  in  the  ordinary  aTocations  of 
everyday  life.  All  the  more  honour  to 
him,  therefore,  that  he  used  life  as  not 
abusio^  it»— that  he  did  not  put  away 
from  him  the  agitating  qaestiona  that, 
some  day  or  other,  must  oome  home  to 
every  bosom  with  an  urgency  and  im- 

STativenesa  which  are  not  to  be  resisted, 
e  has  solved  for  himself  the  one  great 
problem  which  includes  all  others.  We 
have  derived  much  satisfaction  aod  com- 
fort from  his  account  of  the  manner  in 
•which  this  solution  was  sought  and 
found.  His  narrative  is  not  one  alone  of 
inward  experiences;  but  a  stirring  ac- 
count of  actual  scenes  and  events  coin- 
cident with  the  period  of  those  religious 
tranntions. 

We  commend  this  book  to  the  earnest 
consideration  of  all  lovers  of  truth— rof 
all  sincere  inquirers — of  all  Christian 
disciples. 

Following  in  the  ttack  of  this  con- 
Yerted  atheist,  some  experience  may 
oome  home  to  the  heart,  some  quicken- 
ing influence  may  be  communicated,  some 
bright  glimpse  of  the  hope  full  of  immor- 
tality may  be  obtained,  which — 

**  Soma  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother 
Seeing,  maj  take  heart  again.** 


The  Biography  o/Sanuon :  Illustrated  and 
Applwd,  By  the  Rev.  John  Bbucb, 
D.D.,  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh:  Ed- 
monstone  and  Douglas.    1854. 

The  character  of  Samson  is  one  of 
which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  form  a  cor- 
rect estimate.  His  conduct  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  his  charaoter,  and  both 
involve  the  most  contradictory  elements. 
We  are  bound  to  state  our  conviction,' 
that  Dr.  Bruce  has  handled  bis  difficult 
subject  with  consummate  ability,  and  in 
this  biography  has  exhibited  much  acute- 
ness  and  insight  into  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind,  which  gives  a  value  to  the 
work,  independently  of  that  attaching  to 
it,  as  a  clear  and  able  exhibition  and 
analysis  of  the  character  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  personages  of  Old  Test- 
ament history. 


Life  in  the  Marehet  of  ScJdeMvng-BdUtdn, 
Translated  from  the  German.  Edin- 
burgh: Thomas  Constable  and  Co. 
1864. 

Next  to  being  pent  up  in  a  crasy 
Tessel,  suspended  between  a  couple  of 
icebergs,  and  threatened  with  moment- 
ary  deitruction,    the   most    precariotis 


mode  of  existence  imaginable  is  life  in 
the  marshes.  "On  one  side,  vessels 
sailing ;  in  the  briny  deep,  fi>hes,  seals, 
and  crabs.  On  the  other  side,  the  sunny 
land,  with  its  busy  human  life;  and 
between  the  two,  nothing  save  a  wall  of 
earth.  If  one  of  these  dykes  should  give 
way,  the  marsh  would,  in  a  few  moments, 
be  a  desolate  sea,  on  which  the  bodies  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  their  goods,  would  be  driven  in 
wild  confusion."  We  have  here  a  nar- 
rative of  one  of  these  terrible  catas- 
trophes, written  in  a  style  of  extreme 
simplicity,  but,  on  that  acoount,  all  the 
more  vigorous  and  powerful.  We  have 
read  nothing  more  interesting. 


4  Brief  Memorial  of  Jules  Charles  Rieu. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  the 
Rev,  FaBDEBic  Mohod.  Edinburgh : 
Thomas  ConsUble  and  Co.     1854. 

The  **  blessed  dead**  are  the  best  wit- 
nesses for  the  truth  of  the  GospeL  Being 
dead  they  yet  speak,  and  their  testimony 
is  unimpeachable.  We  were  never  more 
convinced  of  this  truth  than  when  read- 
ing this  "  Brief  Memorial**  of  a  true  man 
of  God  and  most  faithful  pastor.  Let 
all  who  would  see  bow  a  Christian,  can 
die,  road  this  affecting  narrative.  1^ 
ministers  read  it,  that  they  may  see  what 
a  Christian  pastor  ouyht  to  be,  and  what, 
through  grace,  he  may  6eooflie. 


Monica,  and  her  son  Augustine.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.  Edinburgh: 
Thomas  Constable  and  Co.     1854. 

A  beautiful  |>icture  of  a  most  bean- 
tiful  life :  a  Christian  woman  occupjing, 
with  meekness  and  dignity,  her  appro- 
priate sphere,  —  discharging,  through 
obloquy  and  reproach,  the  sacred  di^et 
of  a  wife  and  mother, — devoting  herself 
to  the  con  version  of  her  hfaiben  and 
profligate  husband,  which,  through  her 
unexampled  perseverance,  was  accom- 
plished, by  the  blessing  of  God,  after  a 
period  of  sixteen  years.  And  then, 
when  he  had  died  in  peace  and  hope, 
giving  herself  up  to  4  yet  greater  work, 
— tho  conversion  of  her  son  Augustine,  s 
wild  and  wayward  youth  ;  but  brought tt 
last,  through  her  prayers  and  tears,  to 
the  faith  of  Christ.  The  Church  owes 
much  to  ^ugustine,  and  Augustine  owes 
everything  to  his  mother.  Christisn 
wife— Christian  mother!  go  yoa  and  do 
likewise. 
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S^ttttotu 


By  the  Bbt.  Gbobob  Caupbbll,  Minister  of  Eastwood. 


.  .  .  .  "  Unto  Him  that  lored  as,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood,  and  hath 
made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  His  Father ;  to  Him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  arer  and 
«T«r.    Amen  "—Ray.  1.  6,  6. 


Tbb  peculiar  value  of  this  text  is  the 
testimony  whioh  it  bears  to  the  dearest 
trnths  of  our  religion  on  the  part  of  the 
redeemed  in  heaven.    This  is  a  branch  of 
evidence  in  support  of  Christianitj,  from 
which  it  would  roanifestlj  be  unreason- 
able to  expect  aver  J  extensive  testimonj ; 
because,  in  fact,  it  would  be  substituting 
sight  for  faith,  were  we,  who  still  walk 
in  darkness  here,  to  be- admitted  to  the 
complete  experience  of  those  who  stand 
in  light  around  the  throne.    Yet  to  us  it 
cannot  but  be  a  question  of  deep  imd 
pressing   interest,  whether    those    who 
were  but  lately  our  fellow-believers  in 
time,  are  still,  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  self-same  truths  on  which  they  rested 
here    below,  passing  on  from  glory  to 
glory;   or  whether,  instead   of  having 
had  their   former    views  enlarged  and 
brightened  since  they  passed  into  the 
inner  world,  they  have  now  discovered 
that  they  had  in  this  dark  state  been 
misled  and  deceived,  tempted    to   put 
faith  in  that  which  they  now  see  to  be 
unreal,  and  to  magnify  into  importance 
that  which  nearer  examination  proves  to 
be  insignificant?    Accordingly,  we  have, 
in  this  book  of  Revelation  especially,  such 
glimpses  of  the  employments  and  themes 
of  the  saints  in  the  upper  sanctuary  as 
are  sufficient  to  confirm  to  our  minds  all 
that  other  portions  of  God's  Word  hare 
revealed  of  6od*s  truth.    When  we  read, 
for  example,  of  how  that  great  multitude 
which  no  man  can  number  has  reached 
that  world  through  great  tribulation,  by 
irashing  their  robes  and  making  them 
nrhite  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb— of  how 
tbey  ascribe  their  salvation  unto  Him 
-vrho  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto 
7.-VL 


the  Lamb,  and  join  with  angels,  and  with 
archangels,  and  with  all  the  company  of 
heaven,  in  saying  with  a  loud  voice: 
"  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to 
receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom, 
and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory, 
and  blessing,*'  we  then  see  how  closely 
we  are  united  in  harmony  of  faith  and 
affection  to  the  company  within  the  veil, 
—how  truly  Paul  spake,  even  of  Christ- 
ians on  this  side  of  the  grave,  when  he 
said :  **  Ye  abb  cokb  unto  Mount  Zion, 
and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  Qod,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumer- 
able company  of  angels,  to  the  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first-bom, 
which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God 
the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the 
mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  the 
blood  of  sprinkling,  that  speaketh  better 
things  than  that  of  Abel."  And  the 
same  impression  is  suggested  by  the 
wt>rds  of  the  text.  The  aged  John  had 
been  favoured  with  a  vision  of  things 
which  were,  and  were  to  be.  He  had 
looked  upon  the  unveiled  glory  of  God- 
head. He  had  beheld  in  His  heavenly 
mf^esty  the  Saviour  whom  he  had  fol- 
lowed in  His  earthly  humiliation.  He 
had  witnessed  the  pursuits  and  enjoy- 
ments of  the  saints  in  the  mansions  of  the 
blessed.  And  now  that  he  returns  to 
earth  to  write,  according  to  command- 
ment, what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  he 
begins  not  to  preach  another  Gospel, 
which  indeed  were  not  another ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  he  is  so  toil  of  new  and  en- 
larged views  of  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
love  of  Christ  in  the  old  plan  of  redemp- 
tion, from  what  he  had  seen  both  of 
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what  Christ  had  sacrificed,  and  of  what 
He  had  procured  for  Uis  people,  that  he 
catches  up  the  echo  of  the  soog  of  salTa- 
tion  which  he  had  heard  on  high,  and, 
joining  himself  at  once  with  saints  aboTe 
and  saints  below,  exclaims  in  the  grate- 
ftil  and  fenrent  adoration  of  the  text: 
''Unto  Him  that  loved  us,  and  washed 
us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood,  and 
hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto 
God  and  His  Father ;  to  Him  be  glory 
and  dominion  for  erer  and  erer.  Amen,** 
— words  which  declare, 

I.  What  Christ's  saints  owe  to  Him; 
and, 

II.  What  they  ascribe  to  Him ;— and 
which  we  will  now  employ  to  discoTcr 
what  they  think  of  the  redemption,  and 
love,  and  deserts  of  Christ,  who  are  walk- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  Lamb  in  heaven ; 
in  whose  light  may  we  also  see  light. 

I.  The  saints  owe  to  Christ, — 
I.  A  debt  of  everlasting  love.  *'  Unto 
Him  that  loved  us."  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  in  speaking  of  Christ  they  do 
not  even  give  Him  a  specific  name. 
"  UntofTtm,"  they  say---a  mode  of  expres- 
sion which  shews  how  much  He  is  to 
them.  At  least  we  are  accustomed, 
when  any  one  has  gained  much  of  our 
thought  and  afiTectioo,  to  speak  of  him 
after  this  fashion.  And  so  the  saints  in 
heaven  appear  to  have  their  minds  so 
continually  possessed  with  high  thoughts 
concemiog  Christ,  and  their  hearts  moved 
with  warm  affections  toward  him — so 
habitually  to  circle  in  thought  and  feel- 
ing round  Him,  the  great  centre  of  their 
being  and  their  wellbeing,  that  it  is  not 
needful,  for  distinction's  sake,  to  make 
mention,  in  their  converse  with  one 
another,  of  that  name  which  is  to  each  of 
them  above  every  name  that  is  named. 

Tou  will  also  notice  that  this  mention 
of  Cfirist's  love  stands  in  connexion  with 
some  of  the  highest  titles  which  the  Word 
of  God  assigns  to  Him.  He  is  called  in 
this  fifth  verse,  *<The  Faithful  Witness, 
and  the  First- Begotten  of  the  dead,  and 
the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  f 
and  it  is  immediately  added,  "Unto 
Him  that  loved  us.**  The  contemplation 
of  Christ's  glory  and  Godhead  ever  makes 
the  contemplation  of  His  humiliation 


more  apparent.  They  stand  in  such  ob- 
vious contrast,  that  we  cannot  think  what 
He  is,  without  feeling  the  more  strongly 
how  much  He  sacrificed,  and  without 
making  some  attempt  to  estimate  the 
I0V9  which  could  have  prompted  such  a 
sacrifice.  The  eternal  God  to  love  worms 
of  the  dust  I  Not  merely  to  compassion- 
ate, not  merely  to  benefit,  but  to  love 
them  I  The  infinitely  Holy  One  to  love 
guilty  sinners,  rebels,  and  His  enemies — 
to  love  them  when  there  was  nothing  but 
their  destitution  of  all  good  to  win  that 
love^to  love  them  while  they  were  bating 
Him— to  pursue  them  in  their  courses  of 
iniquity,  kneeling  to  them,  and  knocking 
on  them,  and  waiting  for  them,  and  en- 
treating them  to  be  reconciled!  The 
everlasting  Son  of  the  Father  to  descend 
from  heaven  for  man,  to  take  their  nature 
in  its  meanest  condition,  to  bear  for  them 
the  wrath  and  curse  of  God— for  them 
to  die  I  Brethren,  we  see  in  Bethlehem 
—we  see  in  Nazareth— we  see  in  the  lake 
of  Galilee— we  see  at  the  grave  of  Lasams 
— we  see  in  the  supper-chamber — we  see 
in  the  judgment-hall— we  see  in  Geth- 
semane— we  see  in  Calvary,  the  love  of 
Christ;  but,  believe  me,  we  have  seen 
but  a  small  part  of  it  till  we  have  seen  it 
in  heaven— till  we  have  gazed  upon  that 
glorious  height  from  which,  for  us.  He  de- 
scended—till, in  the  view  of  His  majesty, 
we  have  felt  our  own  littleness,  and 
worthlessness,  and  nothingness,  and  have 
individually  exclaimed,  not  with  unbelief 
bat  with  rapt  astonishment,  and  fervent 
praisf,  and  returned  affection:  I>id  the 
God  of  glory  love  me  ?— here  is  grace, 
here  is  love,  here  is  a  theme  throogh 
eternity  to  engage  the  thoughts  of  my 
mind,  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  and  the 
praises  of  my  tongue  I  Unto  Him  that 
loved  me,  be  glory  and  dominion  forever 
and  ever. 

2.  The  saints  owe  to  Christ,  in  the 
next  place,  the  debt  of  their  redemption. 
How,  too,  must  His  finished  work,  as 
well  as  the  love  which  prompted  it,  ap- 
pear when  viewed  from  heaven  I  Tbere^ 
sin  is  seen  in  all  its  hdnousness,  and  in 
all  its  hatefulness,  to  enhance  their  esti- 
mation of  the  love  by  which  they  were  for 
ever  set  free  from  it ;  and  there  the  1 
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ings  of  Bftlvatlon  are  tally  enjoyed.  The 
saints  in  bearen  can  he  labouring  nnder 
no  delusion  when  they  speak  of  their 
redemption  from  their  sins  in  Christ's 
blood.  Man's  sinfulness  is  a  great  &ot ; 
and  the  sense  of  it  in  his  conscience  is 
that  which  sends  him  about  the  world, 
trembling,  and  groaning,  and  crying: 
What  must  I  do  to  be  sared  ?  He  tries 
many  remedies,  but  they  all  are  in  Tidn ; 
and  he  neyer  finds  peace  till  he  comes  to 
the  cross  of  Christ.  Do  you  believe  it 
would  be  possible  to  conyinee  that  man, 
while  sin  is  still  rankling  in  bis  heart, 
that  he  has  found  peace  ?  Will  he  con* 
fess  till  its  power  has  been  effectually 
OTcrthrown  in  his  soul,  that  he  has  found 
a  Sayiour,  and  that  he  owes  an  eternal 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Him  ?  Impossible ! 
Tet  as  this  the  redeemed  here  acknow- 
ledge,  expressing  their  entire  satisfaction 
with  what  Christ  has  done  for  them,  they 
must  indeed  have  been  saved  with  an 
efibctual  salration.  The  prophet  Isaiah 
sublimely  represents  the  Messiah  con- 
templating His  finished  work,  and  ex- 
pressing His  satisfaction  with  what  He 
had  accomplished  for  the  sons  of  men, 
(chap.  liiL  11 ;)  and  hero  we  have  their 
satis&ction  with  what  has  been  done  for 
them.  To  speak  in  the  way  that  the 
redeemed  here  do,  they  must  have  been 
freed  tnm  no  common  load,  by  the 
sweat  of  no  Tulgar  agony,  and  they 
must  hare  no  vague  assurance  of  their 
having  been  so  freed.  And  now  they 
are,  every  one  of  them,  able  to  say,  and 
that  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  circum- 
stances, that  '*as  far  as  the  east  is 
distant  from  the  west,  so  far  hath 
He  removed  their  transgressions  from 
them."  The  sense  of  pardon  may  not 
at  all  times  attend  pardon  in  this  life; 
but  in  the  next  it  can  never  be  want- 
ing. Sin  no  longer  stains  their  soul 
— ^it  has  been  washed  out  It  no  longer 
reigns  in  their  will— there  grace  reigns. 
It  no  longer  stings  in  the  conscience— 
fbr  Christ  received  the  sting  of  sin  in 
His  own  body  on  the  accursed  tree,  and 
fully  obeyed  the  law  in  their  room  and 
stead.  They  see  and  know  that  God  is 
at  peace  with  them;  and  looking  back 
upon  their  past  lives,  they  have  no  diffi* 


culty  in  tracing  this  blessed  result  to 
their  having  been  washed  at  a  time  when, 
perhaps,  they  knew  not  of  it,  in  Christ's 
most  precious  blood ;  and  satisfied  with 
what  He  has  done  for  them,  they  ofier 
Him  the  dominion  and  gbry  of  all.  Now, 
they  know  the  worth,  the  infinite  value 
of  the  blood  of  Christ.  Perhaps  on  earth 
they  at  one  time  despised  it  at  heart — 
perhaps  they  had  been  so  lavish  of  it  that 
they  crucified  their  Lord  afresh,  and  put 
Him  to  an  open  shame.  But  now  they 
know  the  preciousness  of  it  firom  their 
acquaintance  with  the  Lamb  himself,  and 
from  their  experience  of  its  efficacy  in 
removing  their  sins,  which  nothing  else 
could  arail  to  do.  Tes !  they  exclaim^ 
that  blessed  Saviour,  whom  now  we  be- 
hold and  embrace,  when  He  saw  that  no 
other  sacrifice  woald  prove  effectual — 
when  Lebanon  was  not  sofllclent  to  bum, 
nor  the  beasts  thereof  for  a  burnt-ofi^r- 
ing,  gave  himself— when  no  other  ele- 
ment in  nature,  no  blood  of  bulla  or  of 
goats  could  purify  our  seals,  tore  His 
breast,  and  shed  His  own;  and  it  has 
prevailed ;  we  are  delivered ;  sin  is  con- 
quered ;  and  unto  Him  who  hath  washed 
us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood,  be 
glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever ! 

Before  proceeding  to  the  third  and  last 
portion  of  this  everlasting  debt,  I  pray 
you  to  notice  the  order  in  which  they 
are  mentioned.  Observe  it  is  not  written, 
that  Christ  first  washed  them  from  their 
sins,  and  then  loved  theni  for  the  sake  of 
the  beauty  which  He  had  put  upon  them. 
No ;  He  found  them  in  their  blood.  Even 
then  He  loved  them  with  an  everlasting 
love;  *<The  time  was  a  time  of  love;" 
and  He  washed  them  from  their  blood 
with  His  own.  And  this,  too,  is  only  a 
means  to  an  end— the  washing  before 
priestly  consecration — which  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  notice.    For, 

8.  The  saints  owe  to  Christ  also  the 
debt  of  glory.  He  '*  hath  made  us  kings 
and  priests  unto  Qod,  even  His  Father." 

"A  kingdom  of  priests,"  some  will 
read  it.  Be  it  so.  Then  they  are,  in 
reality,  what  the  Israelites  were  typically, 
"a  kingdom  of  priests,  an  holy  nation,  a 
peculiar  people."  In  the  light  of  this 
interpretation  we  see  the  signiflcanoe  of 
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the  wasliing  previously  mentioned;  for 
when  anj  one  of  that  royal  and  priestly 
nation  had  contracted  any  ceremonial 
nncleanness,  before  he  was  restored  to  his 
national  privileges — or  when  any  one  was 
called  to  minister  to  God  in  the  priestly 
office,  before  he  was  consecrated  to  the 
service — and  every  time  before  he  went 
into  the  temple  to  minister — ^it  was  or- 
dained that  he  should  be  washed.  "  Now, 
if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  the 
ashes  of  an  heifer,  sprinkling  the  andean, 
•anctifleth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh, 
how  much  more  shall  not  the  blood  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot,  purge  your 
0ON8CIBVCB8  from  dead  works  to  serve 
theUvingGod?" 

Or,  let  us  interpret,  as  promising  se- 
parate offices  in  glory,  that  expression, 
**  kings  and  priests."  We  hare  here  evi- 
dently a  complete  rerersal  of  their  condi- 
tion before  regeneration.  Once  they  were 
slaves,  now  they  are  not  only  set  free, 
they  are  made  kings  to  God.  Once  they 
were  afar  off,  now  they  are  not  only 
brought  nigh,  they  are  engaged  as  priests 
in  His  own  immediate  service ;  kings  and 
priests  to  One  to  whom  to  serve  in  the 
most  menial  capacity,  in  the  outermost 
courts  of  His  earthly  temple,  were  a 
dignity  of  surpassing  honour ;  and  now 
upon  eartlily  thrones,  and  potentates,  and 
priests,  and  priestly  orders,  they  can  look 
down  with  contempt, — kings  themselves 
by  the  right  of  a  more  'honourable  sove- 
reignty, and  priests  by  the  imposition  of 
a  holier  hand.  In  Christ  they  are  restored 
to  more  than  man's  original  dignity  in 
Eden,  where  God  gave  him  the  sovereignty 
of  the  inferior  animals,  and  consecrated 
him  high  priest  of  nature ;  now  they  are 
crowned  as  kings  in  the  courts  of  heaven ; 
and  being  united  to  Christ,  wherever 
His  government  extends  there  also  does 
theirs,  both  over  external  nature,  and 
over  every  thought  of  their  own  hearts. 
This  moral  sovereignty  is  the  true  sove- 
reignty. "  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is 
better  than  the  mighty ;  and  he  that  rul- 
eth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a 
city.**  Such  an  one  is  a  king  by  the 
highest  title,  by  right  of  conquest ;  and 
wherever  there  be  such  an  one  ttnigglhig 


against  sin,  denying  himself,  overooraiog 
the  world,  whatever  he  be  in  outward 
aspect  and  in  the  esteem  of  men,— « 
lal)ourer  in  the  field,  a  pauper  in  the 
workhouse,  a  cripple  by  the  wayside— I 
say  of  such  an  one  that  *'kiog"  is  the 
right  name  to  give  him ;  angels  in  the 
blue  heavens  above  are  rejoicing  over 
him,  and  are  weaving  for  him  a  crown 
that  fadeth  not  away,  and  are  preparing 
for  him  a  triumph  as  a  king  and  con- 
queror in  that  day  when  every  secret 
shall  be  revealed.  How  it  is  that  they 
can  all  be  kings,  I  know  not,  and  pre- 
tend not  to  explain.  What  are  the 
various  spheres  of  their  sovereignty,  we 
cannot  understand ;  but  I  believe  that  the 
expression  is  really  true— that  not  by  a 
mere  figure  of  speech,  nor  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fkint  shadow  of  power  which 
gets  the  name  of  royalty  on  earth,  every 
Christian  is  to  be  a  king,  and  to  share 
with  Christ  the  honours  of  those  who 
have  come,  with  Him,  through  great 
tribulation,  to  the  throne  of  His  glory — 
who  have  trodden  on  the  necks  of  every 
enemy,  and  waded  through  blood  and 
slaughter,  so  to  speak,  to  the  seat  of 
royal  and  idaperial  sovereignty.  And 
though,  in  Teality,  it  is  the  Huly  Spirit 
in  them  who  hath  gotten  them  the 
victory,  yet  is  Christ  pleased  to  clothe 
them  with  these  rewards,  as  if  by  their 
own  sword  and  their  bow  they  had  woo 
every  conquest  at  the  enemy's  hands; 
and  to  make  them  rulers  over  five  or  teo 
cities,  according  as  they  hsve  improved 
their  talents,— just  as  if  the  reward  had 
been  of  debt,  and  not,  as  it  is,  of  grace. 
They  are  also  consecrated  as  priests  in 
the  temple  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  whk^ 
is  the  whole  city ;  for  all  is  temple  there, 
and  every  house  is  a  shrine,  and  every 
heart  is  an  altar,  and  every  worshipper 
is  a  priest,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices^ 
acceptable  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ, 
to  draw  near  unto  Him  within  the  vei), 
presenting  upon  their  persons  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  to  hold  communion  with  Him, 
snd  to  behold  His  face.  The  promise  first 
mode  to  the  Israelites  has  received  itt 
highest  fulfilment  in  them,  (Isaiah  IxL  5^ 
6,)  '*  And  strangers  shall  stand  and  feed 
your  flocks,  and  the  sons  of  the  alkii 
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shall  be  ^roiir  plonghmeD  and  vine-drefls- 
ers.  But  ye  shall  be  named  priests  of  the 
Lord :  men  shall  call  you  the  ministers  of 
our  God:  ye  shall  eat  the  riches  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  in  their  glory  shall  ye 
boast  yourseWes."  Thus,  as  it  was  pre- 
dicted of  Christ,  that  He  was  to  be  a 
Priest  upon  His  throne,  so,  when  "  the 
glorious  appearing"  of  our  great  High 
Priest  shall  take  place,  and  He  shall 
bring  His  people  within,  they  also  shall 
be  made  kings  and  priests  to  God,  even 
the  Father,  and  shall  reign  in  dignity, 
and  worship  in  nearness  to  himself,  ac- 
cording as  on  earth  they  have  serred 
and  suffered  with  their  Lord. 

In  the  elevation  of  the  glorified  to  the 
rank  of  kings  and  priests,  and  in  the 
testimony  which  they  bear  to  the  reality 
of  this  elevation,  we  have  a  new  proof  of 
the  greatness  of  redeeming  grace,  and 
the  wonders  of  redeeming  love.  Would 
it  be  possible,  do  you  suppose,  to  per- 
suade the  captive  in  the  dungeon,  or  the 
convict  at  the  stake,  that  he  is  a  king, 
administering  royal  commands  to  millions 
of  willing  subjects,  receiving  the  homage 
of  the  great  and  good,  and  living  in 
luxury  and  pride?  Still  less  possible 
would  it  be  to  convince  the  sinner  that 
his  sins  had  been  washed  away — that  he 
had  been  made  a  king  and 'a  priest — 
that,  clotheil  in  the  robes  vf  a  royal 
priesthood,  handling  the  sceptre  of  a 
mighty  sovereignty,  and  discharging  the 
functions  of  his  high  pontifical,  he  had 
been  admitted  to  the  glorious  presence  and 
service  of  God,  till  Christ  had  really 
spoken  peace  in  his  inmost  soul,  had  really 
shattered  the  chains  which  bound  him  to 
sin  and  death,  had  actually  clotlied  him 
with  glory  and  victory,  anointed  him  with 
the  consecrated  oil  of  gladness,  made  him 
resplendent  with  a  crown  of  jewels,  and 
called  him  to  the  service  of  the  heavenly 
altar.  No;  there  is,  there  can  be  no 
deception  here.  The  saints  who  utter 
this  dozology  have  been  loved  with  an 
everlasting  love,  have  been  washed  from 
their  sins  in  Christ's  own  blood,  have 
been  made  kings  and  priests  unto  God, 
even  His  Father. 

II.  We  will  now  advert  very  briefly, 
in  conclusion,  to  the  ascription  by  the 


saints  to  Christ,  in  acknowledgment  of 
their  obligations  to  Him,  of  glory  and 
dominion  for  ever  and  ever ;— which  glory 
and  dominion,  you  will  observe,  are  the 
very  things  of  which  Christ  disrobed 
himself  in  order  to  accomplish  their  sal- 
vation; and  common  justice  demands 
that  they  should  be  restored  to  Him  when 
the  work  is  done ;  nay,  more,  that  they 
should  not  only  be  restored,  but  restored 
with  increase— that  He  who,  in  so  dis- 
interested a  manner,  humbled  himself, 
should,  in  the  most  pre-eminent  degree, 
be  exalted— that  He  ifho  assumed  our 
nature  in  its  lowliest  estate  ihould  exhibit 
in  that  nature  His  heavenly  majesty — 
that  He  who  endured  the  cross,  despising 
the  shame,  should  sit  upon  the  throne, 
enjoying  the  glory.  Accordingly,  we 
find,  that  under  the  just  government  of 
God,  which  always  exactly  proportions 
reward  to  merit,  He  who  hath  done  un- 
precedented service  is  to  receive  a  glory 
altogether  unprecedented  in  creation,  and 
a  dominion  far  above  all  principality  and 
power.  But  it  is  also  right  that  these 
honours  should  be  accorded  to  Him  with 
the  consent,  and  at  the  demand  of  the 
saints  themselves,  and  that  they  should  be 
found  continually  calling  upon  God  to 
reward  and  honour  Him  for  the  blessings 
of  redemption,  denuding  themselves  of  all 
merit  in  the  same,  and  ascribing  its  glory 
to  Him  from  first  to  last 

And  here,  again,  we  find  an  evidence  of 
the  reality  and  abundance  of  the  glory 
which  the  saints  enjoy.  I  ask  if  it  is 
conceivable  that  they  would  accord  the 
glory  and  dominion  of  all  to  one  to  whom 
they  felt  doubtful  whether  or  not  it  was 
due?  They  feel,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  owe  Him  such  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  His  wondrous  love,  that  nothing  but 
the  glory  and  dominion  of  all  can  sufil- 
ciently  reward  Him  ;  and  every  soul,  even 
on  earth,  who  rightly  estimates  what 
Christ  hath  done  for  him,  is  disposed  to 
join,  with  one  heart  and  song,  with  these 
saints  above,  in  singing,  Unto  Him  that 
hath  loved,  and  died  for  mb,  be  the  domin- 
ion and  glory  of  all;  for  nothing  lesi 
can  repay  Him  for  all  that  He  hath  done 
and  endured,  discharged  and  purchased, 
for  me. 
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To  that  ascription  of  praise  to  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain,  let  us  all  join  in 
saying  heartilj,  Amen.  Let  us  seek,  by 
our  lives,  to  shew  that  we  are  sensible  of 
what  He  has  done  for  us,  and  of  what  we 
owe  to  Him  who  hath  loved  and  pur- 
chased redemption  even  for  us.  Is  that 
song  ever  to  be  sung  in  glory  by  us  ?  Be 
assured  it  shall  be  sung  only  by  those 
who  seek  here  below  the  blessings  which 
it  promises  to  faith.  They  are  laid  up  in 
Christ ;  they  are  given  by  Him  freely ; 
and  they  that  ask  shall  receive,  and  they 
that  seek  shall  fl  nd  them.  But,  of  course, 
you  must  renounce  those  earthly  honours, 
and  fleeting  pleasures,  and  misdeemed 
blessings,  which  are  at  variance  with 
them,  and  have  all  your  treasure  and 
hope  safe  beyond  the  fiood — a  mansion  in 
that  city  which  hath  foundations,  a 
throne  in  that  kingdom  which  shall  never 
be  moved'to  be  introduced  by  Christ 
when  He  cometh  with  all  His  saints,  and, 
with  them,  shall  reign  for  ever  and 
ever. 

Christians  I  awake  to  a  sense  of  your 
glorious  privileges.  These  blessings,  in 
heaven  fully  enjoyed,  are  given  here 
below.  That  redemption  by  His  blood 
is  set  before  you  in  the  Gospel.  That 
honour  of  being  kings  and  priests  you 
are  now  to  manifest  by  the  subjugation 
of  every  thought  of  your  heart  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ ;  and  by  your  ofiering 


upon  it,  as  upon  an  altar,  holy  deeds,  and 
words,  and  thoughts,  acceptable  to  God 
through  Christ  No  priest  or  minister 
under  the  new  dispensation,  except  the 
great  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  your 
profession,  is  to  come  between  yon  and 
your  God.  "  Having  such  an  High  Priest 
over  the  house  of  God,  let  us  draw  near 
with  true  hearts,  in  full  assurance  of  fiidth, 
having  our  hearts  skrinkled  from  an  evil 
conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  as  with 
pure  water,"  (Heb.  x.  21,  &c.) 

Oh!  trembling,  fearful,  self-aocnsing 
one!  reflect  who  are  those  whose  song  we 
have  been  considering.  These  are  they 
who  have  come,  like  you,  **  through  great 
tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes, 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb.  Therefore  are  they  before  the 
throne  of  God,  and  serve  Him  day  and 
night  in  His  temple ;  and  He  that  sitteth 
on  the  throne  shall  dwell  among  them. 
.  .  .  And  God  the  Lord  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  theur  eyes,"  (Rer.  fiL  15.) 
**  Wash  you,  make  you  dean**  in  the  same, 
which  deanseth  from  all  sm  ;  walk 
worthy  of  your  high  rocation,  and  anti* 
cipate  the  time  when  ye,  too,  shall  join  in 
the  song  of  a  completed  salvation :  **  Unto 
Him  who  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  washed 
us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood,  and 
hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto 
God,  even  His  Father ;  to  Him  be  glory 
and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.   Amen.* 


THOUGHTS  ON  SABBATH  SCHOOLS. 

Fast  ES:. 

Thb  Librart— Officb-Bbarerb— Missioir-Box. 


No  well-regulated  and  efficient  Sabbath 
school  can  be  without  its  library.  The 
question  in  the  present  day  is  not,  Mhali 
the  people  read?  but,  what  shall  they 
read  ?  The  people  have  decided  for  them- 
selves, and  in  the  affinnative,  the  flrst 
question.  But,  alas  I  they  cannot  decide 
wisely  in  the  second.  Evil-disposed  men 
have  become  their  caterers ;  and  the 
press,  that  mighty  engine  for,  good  or  for 
evil,  is  too  often  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
irreligion  and  immorality.  Knowledge  is 
But  then  it  is  a  power  for  evil 


as  well  as  for  good.  It  is  the  du^  and 
privilege  of  the  Christian  to  use  all  and 
every  means  within  his  power  to  counter- 
act tlie  flood  of  evil,  and  to  lead  the  heal- 
ing waters  of  a  pure  Christianity  through- 
out the  land,  irrigating  and  making 
green  the  dry  and  parched  places,  and 
seeking  to  bring  in  the  wastes  and  wilds, 
converting  all  into  the  ^^  garden  of  dk 
Lord." 

A  Sabbath  school  library,  well  selected, 
and  well  managed,  may,  with  the  divine 
blessing,  be  made  an  efflcadous  Bwana  of 
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promotiDg  and   spreading   a  taste  for 
wholesome  reading,  and  giTing  an  earlj 
bent  to  the  yonthfiil  mind  for  the  sub- 
•tantial,  pare,  and  healthy  cultivation  of 
ite  powers.     The  desire  oaght  not  to 
be  for  an  erlsiuiue  and  varied  catalogue 
of  books;    but  rather  a  few  well   se- 
lected, not   to   remain   as   lumber   on 
the  library  shelres,  nor  taken  out,  and 
sooner  or  later  returned  unopened  and 
unread.     There  ought  to  be  as  much 
scrutiny  and  scrupulosity  in  the  selection 
and  admission  of  a  book,  as  of  a  teacher 
into  the  Sabbath  school.    Each  book  is  a 
sUeni  teacher;  and  the  more  dangerous, 
tooy'that  there  are  no  counteracting  in- 
fluences at  hand  whilst  the  poison  may 
be  insi^ously  instilled  into  the  juvenile 
mind.    It  is  a  great  mistake  to  solicit  and 
accept  miscellaneous   books    fVom   the 
general  public.    Many  may  be  presented 
which,  although  not  positively  objection* 
able,  yet   are  wholly  unsuited  to   the 
age  of  the  readers ;  whilst  otliers  may 
be  of  very  doubtful  tendency.    On  the 
one  hand,  there  exists  the  desire  to  swell 
the  collection  in  numbers;  and,  on  the 
ether,  a  natural  unwillingness  to  give 
oflfence  to  kind  friends  by  rejection ;  and 
therefore  the  gift  is  reluctantly  accepted, 
and  politely  acknowledged,  and  others 
thus  invited  to  go  and  do  likewise.    For 
many  reasons,  all  the  books  ought  rather 
to  be  purchased,  and  not  one  book  ordered 
and  received  but  what  has  first  obtained 
the  approval  of  a  committee  of  selection, 
of  which  the  minister  should  be  one,  and 
the  other  members  persons  of  mature 
years  and  judgment    It  would  be  a  safe 
rule  to  admit  no  book  but  what  can  be, 
with  propriety,  read  on  the  Sabbath-day^ 
as  well  as  on  week-days.     The  books 
being  connected  with  a  Sabbath  school, 
implies  as  much ;  and  should  this  rule  not 
be  observed,  the  children  are  apt  to  be  led 
into  a  course  of  Sabbath  reading  which 
may,  in  subsequent  years,  have  a  pre- 
judicial tendency  on  the  proper  observ- 
ance of  that  sacred  day.    All  mere  fanci- 
ful and  sentimental  works  of  fiction,  not 
of  the   high    Scriptural   and   practical 
standard  of  the  works  of  Bunyan,  ought 
to  be  sternly  excluded.    Familiar  Scrip- 
ture illustrations,  popular  religious  treat- 


ises, which  have  obtained  the  sanction 
of  years.  Christian  biographies  of  stand- 
ard worth,  and  missionary  narratives, 
form  an  excellent  and  safe  collection. 
The  works^of  the  London  Tract  Society, 
such  as  their  monthly  volumes,  may,  in 
general,  be  held  as  in  every  way  suitable 
for  a  Sabbath  school  library,  and  of  them- 
selves are  ample  to  \Sot&  a  sufficient 
supply.  It  will  be  advisable  to  have 
several  copies  of  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  popular  books.  Much  disap- 
pointment is  produced  by  firequent  asking 
for,  and  long  expectations  of  some  strongly 
recommended  book,  got  with  a  peremp- 
tory demand  for  a  hasty  perusal,  and  early 
return  when  at  last  obtained.  Eeceived 
under  these  circumstances,  the  book  is 
deprived  of  half  its  relish.  The  time  for 
youthful  reading  is  brief;  and  by  such 
duplication  of  the  best  books,  the  dreula- 
tion  of  substantial  reading  will  be  much 
increased,  and  a  greater  amount  of  good 
done  than  with  a  greater  collection  of 
single  volumes  of  less  standard  merit. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  proper 
selection  of  books,  a  caution  may  be 
given  against  the  admission  of  certain 
classes  of  modem  religious  publica- 
tions. There  are  several  popular  works 
which  notoriously  have  been  issued 
with  the  view  of  engaging  the  fervid  feel- 
ings of  youth  in  favour  of  the  sensual 
draperies  of  the  ritual  of  papal  Rome,  or 
of  her  younger  sister,— that  section  of 
Episcopacy  which,  on  the  one  hand,  en-  . 
thrones  the  Church  for  Christ,  and,  on  the 
other,  puts  the  priest  for  the  Pope.  But 
there  are  other  productions  of  the  press, 
in  great  request  and  renown  even  in 
bodies  called  evangelical,  which  it  would 
be  weU  to  keep  from  youth.  We  find 
seTeral  of  the  famous  religious  works  of 
the  day  in  which  the  Godhead  is  di- 
vided into  parts  most  incongruous,  if 
not  antagonistic  God  the  Father  is 
often  represented  as  an  inexorable  di- 
vinity, who,  in  the  stern  attribute  of 
justice,  sends  vengeance  on  the  sinner ; 
whilst  God  the  Son  comes  in  as  a  Being 
all  clemency  and  mercy;  and,  regard- 
less of  the  high  behests  of  justice,  ap- 
peases the  wrath  of  His  Father,  and 
devotes  himself,  like  some  hero  in  dassio 
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page,  to  a  Tolantary  death  to  tare  man- 
kind. With  such  works  hoir  vonld  cor- 
respond such  Bible  mottoes  as  these  ? — 
'*  He  that  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but 
delirered  Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall 
He  not  with  Him  freely  give  us  all 
things."  "  For  He  hath  made  Him  to  be 
sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin."  "But 
when  the  fulness  o#  the  time  was  come, 
God  sent  forth  His  Son."  '<For  God 
hath  not  appointed  us  to  wrath,  but  to 
obtain  salvation  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  "  For  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  on  Him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

Another  class  of  books  are  also  repre- 
hensible, which,  taking  the  prodigal  son, 
the  thief  on  the  cross,  Saul  going  up  to 
Damascus,  and  the  jailer  at  Philippi,  as 
the  only  proper  types  of  the  Christian 
life,  ignore  all  the  Samuels,  Davids,  and 
Timothies    of  Scripture.     They  make 
little  of  the  child  brought  up  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  "  grow- 
ing in  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God 
and  man."    Those  who  are  alone  to  shine 
M  stars  in  the  spiritual  firmament,  are 
those  who,  having  spent  the  earliest  and 
best  portion  of  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  Satan,  have  suddenly  been  arrested 
in    their   wicked    career,    "  as  brands 
snatched  from  the  burning,"  and  brought 
to  Christ  even  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  limit  the  power  of 
divine  grace,  or  to  question  the  operations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit    We  are  commanded 
'*  in  the  morning  to  sow  the  seed,  and  in 
the  evening  to  withhold  nSt  our  band, 
for  we  know  not  whether  shall  prosper, 
either  this  or  that,  or  whether  they  both 
shall  be  alike  good."    Such  trophies  of 
late  conversion  we  dare  not  doubt,  and 
greatly  rejoice  in  any  well-attested  in- 
stance;  yet,  vrithal,  we  humbly    hold 
these  are  exceptumal  cases.    God's  com- 
mands are :  '*  Kemember  now  thy  Creator 
in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  while  the  evil 
days  come  not,"  {not  after  the  evU  day$ 
have  comeJ)    "  Feed  my  Iambi."    **  Suffer 
little  children  to  come  to  me,  and  forbid 
them  not."    "  Tmin  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old 
he  will  not  depart  firom  it."     We  can 


easily  perceive  that  the  reading  of 
books  which  exhibit  the  prodigal  youth 
as  the  best  qualified  for  the  Christian 
man,  and  sin  as  the  best  schoolmaster  to 
lead  on  to  holiness,  might,  unless  divine 
grace  restrain,  produce  habits  of  thought 
and  inclinations  to  evil,  and  encour- 
age procrastination— so  natural  to  man- 
kind^ which  would  prove  most  hostile  to 
an  early  enrolment  in  the  ranks  of  the 
followers  of  Christ. 

There  are  some  minor  details  as  to 
the  management  of  Sabbath  school  li- 
braries which  are  not  unworthy  of  no* 
tice.    Where  at  all  possible,  the  giving 
out  and  receiving  of  books  should  be  on 
a  week-night,  in  preference  to  the  Sab- 
bath.   It  might  be  arranged,  where  in- 
struction in  church-music  is  given,  to 
make  it  on  the  same  night.    In  larger 
classes,  or  where  several  schools  are  sup- 
plied from  the  same  library,  it  ought  to 
be  arranged  to  have  the  attendance  of  the 
separate  sexes  on  different  nights.    As  a 
fortnight  is  not  more  than  sufficient  with 
the  young  for  the  average  of  books,  the 
males  could  be  supplied  with  books  the 
one  week,  and  the  females  on  the  other* 
An  arrangement  for  a  similar  allocation 
of  classes,  where  there  are  many  such, 
will  be  found  of  benefit    Where  the  dis- 
tribution is  made  on  the  Sabbath,  the 
books  ought  to  be  taken  in  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  the  issue  made  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting.    If  the  young 
are  allowed  to  keep  their  library  books 
during  the  lessons,  a  continual  diversion 
of  their  attention  will  take  place,  greatly 
to  the  disturbance  of  good  order.    In  the 
mechanical  management  of  the  library, 
the  adult  males  will  be  found  very  use- 
ful ;  and  such  position  should  be  given  as 
a  reward  for   regular   attendance  and 
general  good  conduct    In  every  matto', 
however  trivial,  which  belongs  to  the 
Sabbath   school,    the    apostolic  advice 
ought  to  be  rigidly  acted  upon :  **  Let  all 
things  be  done  decently  and  in  order." 

There  remains  one  important  matter 
connected  with  the  library,  which  it  is 
necessary  prominently  to  notice*  No 
person  has  been  long  in  connexion  with 
such  establishments  without  having  been 
grieved,  not  only  with  the  great  tear  and 
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wear  of  the  booki,  but  ^d  vxtnrardinar}' 
fetmottiit  of  loii.  This  adds  gmtl^  to  the 
igxpense  of  the  library.  Bat  a  far  mote 
aerions  matter  ii  little  thought  of,— that 
f«,  the  moral  detriment  done  to  the  de- 
faulters. The  habit  of  careletsness  in  the 
use  of  the  books— marking  them  with 
dogs'  ears— scribbling  on  them— tearing 
out  the  pictures,  and  such  like  misuse, 
are  rety  cursorily,  and  little  heeded. 
These  habits,  thus  early  begun,  ate 
like  to  attach  to,  and  grow  with,  the 
man.  The  youth  ought,  oft  and  again, 
to  be  warned  and  adrised  on  the  sub- 
ject. Eirery  book  on  being  giren  out, 
and  again  on  Its  retum.  Should  be  care- 
fully examined  in  the  presence  of  the 
reader,  and  erety  defisct  pointed  out; 
and  perseTeranoe  in  misconduct  should 
appropriately  be  risited  with  deprtvation 
of  the  privilege  of  reading.  The  know- 
ledge of  such  continued  scrutiny  would 
Impress  on  the  readers  habits  of  order 
and  propriety,  which  may  be  of  great 
consequence  in  their  after-life;  in  the 
same  way  as  the  too  often  total  absence 
tof  all  such  scrutiny  will  engender  habits 
of  carelessness  and  indifference  for  the 
property  of  others,  of  the  most  pernicious 
kind,  whilst  it  greatly  increases  the  an- 
nual expense  of  the  library,  which,  at  the 
end  of  CTCty  session,  is  found  to  be  a 
mass  of  l>ooks  without  binding,  some 
wantbg  leaves,  and  others  deprived  of 
plates,  and  all  of  them  tattered  and  torn, 
soiled  and  marked  with  the  fingers  of 
careless,  indifferent,  or  malicious  destruc- 
tiveness.  But  a  more  serious  evil  arises 
in  the  loss  of  books,  or  In  their  being 
purloined.  The  most  valuable  are  gener- 
ally those  which  are  found  awanting  on 
the  general  scrutiny.  It  la  notorious 
that  many  Sabbath  school  books  have 
found  their  way  into  the  pawnbrokers  or 
old  book-stalls.  It  has  been  said,  that 
young  people  have  dated  their  first  •tep 
into  the  paths  of  dishonesty  by  the  ready 
opportunity  thus  afforded  them.  The 
facility,  in  large  towns,  of  passing  from 
fcchool  to  school,  opens  a  wide  field  for 
this  wicked  system.  There  ought  to  be 
kept  a  rery  regular  rell  of  the  issue  and 
return  of  books.  None  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  read  until  some  considerable 


probatioiiaty  attendance  at  school.  The 
dwelling-place  of  each  reader  ought  to 
be  inserted  in  the  library  book;  and 
immediately  on  the  time  elapsing  with^ 
ottt  return,  thesdiolar  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied to,  and,  if  absent  from  school,  a 
▼isit  made  at  the  dwelHng-houBe.  Such 
a  close  system  of  inspection  is  necessary 
for  the  permanency  of  the  library,  but 
still  more  for  the  proper  care  of  the 
morals  of  the  young,  and  their  protec- 
tion from  temptation  to  rinfrd  propensi- 
ties. The  woodcutter  on  the  banks  «f 
the  Jordan  mourned  for  the  loss  of  Htslb 
axe,  that  it  was  not  his  own,  it  was  hw- 
rewed.  Young  people  ought  to  be  taught 
that  honesty  is  a  prindpie,  and  not  de^ 
pendent  on  the  measure  of  talue. 

There  are  several  office-bearers  genei^ 
ally  connected  with  the  management  of 
Sabbath  schools,  ot  the  society  witb 
which  they  are  in  union.  In  the  churefa 
or  parish  scheme,  which  will  ever  be 
found  the  most  effectual,  the  clergy- 
man ought  to  be  the  president.  Every 
person  connected  with  the  management 
of  societies  will  bear  testimony,  that  of 
all  the  officials  on  whom  mainly  rests  the 
conduct  of  an  association  with  its  cons^ 
quent  prosperity  or  adversity,  that  person 
is  the  secretaiy.  He  is  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  society.  He  must  be  identi- 
fied with  its  veiy  existence — the  society 
individualized.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  be  is  the  mere  amanuensis  of 
the  society,  and  recorder  of  its  procedure, 
—that  is  but  the  mechanical  part  of  his 
duty.  With  him  ought  to  originate  and 
be  matured  erery  measure,  and  with  him 
rests  its  bdng  carried  into  full  operation. 
His  duties  are  not  confined  to  certain 
days  and  meetings.  He  is  the  repreeent- 
atire  and  organ  of  the  society  at  all  timeSy 
to  whom  references  can  always  be  made 
for  information  and  help.  His  first  quali- 
fication is,  decided  piety  and  love  to  the 
Christian  cause  and  work  In  which  he  is 
engaged.  Next  to  that,  he  ought  to  be  of 
business  habits ;  and  If  so,  it  matters  not 
liow  many  demands  be  otherwise  made  on 
his  time.  It  is  the  idle  who  complain  most 
of  the  want  of  time,  because  they  know 
not  how  to  improve  it.  It  is  the  most 
busy  who  do  most  work,  and  hare  stUl 
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spare  time  to  do  more.  They  axe  masters, 
and  not  slares  of  their  time,  and  improve 
it  with  a  deep  sense  of  its  influence  on  a 
coming  eternity.  There  is  no  great  evil 
in  comhining  the  office  of  treasurer  with 
that  of  secretary ;  and  sometimes,  where 
the  person  is  very  efficient,  there  is  an 
advantage  in  such  combination,  and  a  dis- 
advantage by  a  8eparation«nd  multipli- 
cation of  offices,  especially  as  it  sometimes 
has  hsppened  the  office-bearers  are  un- 
equally yoked.  There  ought  to  be  no 
great  need  for  a  heavy  treasury.  But 
whoever  has  its  command  ought  to  be  a 
Christian  man — trustworthy,  and  of  un- 
doubted credit — of  easy  access,  and  of 
business  habits— a  steward  who  can 
render  at  all  times  a  good  account  of 
his  stewardship.  In  large  schools  with 
several  classes,  or  in  societies  with 
several  schools,  a  superintendent  is  an 
indispensable  officer,  especially  in  the 
former.  His  duty  is,  to  see  every  class 
in  its  proper  place  in  proper  time— each 
teacher  at  his  or  her  post— or  any  un- 
fortunate'vacancy  occurring,  the  place 
supplied,  for  the  time,  as  efficiently  as 
possible,— he  himself  being  ready  to  take 
a  class  in  such  an  emergency,  though  his 
duty  ought  rather  to  have  a  general  super- 
intendence of  the  whole  classes  and  schools. 
With  him,  in  absence  of  the  minister, 
should  rest  the  conducting  of  the  devo- 
tions, and  therefore  he  ought  to  be  a  man 
of  mature  age  and  standing  in  the  Church, 
*'  righteous  before  God,  walking  in  all  the 
commandments  and  ordinances  of  the 
Lord  blameless."  Where  there  are  many 
schools  connected  with  a  society,  an  order 
of  visitors  is  higlily  necessary,  who  might 
visit  and  report  on  one  or  two  schools 
every  month.  Such  regular  visiu  are  of 
advantage  to  the  teacher  and  the  taught, 
and  form  the  only  mode  by  which  a 
proper  superintendence  of  these  schools 
can  be  steadily  maintained.  Christian 
men  of  age  may  be  thus  usefully  em- 
ployed ;  and  an  occasional  short  address, 
with  a  sliare  in  the  devotional  exercises, 
will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  wel- 
fare of  the  schools. 

There  is  one  important  piece  of  Christ- 
ian machinery  which  ought  never  to  be 
wanting  in  the  Sabbath  achool,— this  is 


ihB  MMuUmay  box.  There  eogfat  to  be  no 
personal  application  for  money  even  for 
this — the  best  of  purposes.  Missionary 
cards  are  of  doubtftil  expediency ;  and  the 
setting  out  the  children  to  solicit  from 
friends  and  the  general  public,  is  obviously 
inexpedient,  and  productive  of  evil  to  the 
young.  Such  applications  have  often 
been  resisted  with  bad  temper  poured  out 
on  the  suppliant,  and  often  extended  to 
the  cause  for  which  the  supplication  was 
made.  The  cause  and  importance  of 
I  missions  ought  often  and  impressively  to 
be  brought  before  the  young,  and  their 
attentions  directed,  and  their  sympathies 
awakened  by  the  heart- stirring  recitals 
of  missionary  enterprises.  They  can  be 
told  that  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
silently  giving  to  the  box,  unknown  and 
unseen  by  all  but  by  the  God  who  sees 
in  secret,  and  rewards  openly.  Many, 
perhaps  most  of  Sabbath  scholars,  are  in 
poor  circumstances,  and  have  not  much 
to  give.  We  have  known,  where  a  collec- 
tion was  openly  and  ostentatiously  made, 
that  scholars  of  a  timid  mind  absented 
themselves,  rather  than  expose  to  others 
their  inability  to  give ;  and  others  hare 
urgently  demanded,  and  reluctantly  ob- 
tained from  parents  and  friends  the 
necessary  sunr  required.  This  is  not  to 
give  freely  to  the  Lord;  and  it  is  the 
cheerful  giver  whom  the  Lord  loveth. 
The  spirit  of  the  humble  widow  with  her 
mite,  and  not  the  proud  pharisee  with 
his  lordly  tithe  of  all,  is  that  which 
should  be  engendered  in  the  Sabbath 
school.  The  Lord  of  the  Christian  vine- 
yard will  bless  more  the  few  pence  given 
from  the  loving  heart,  with  lore  to 
Christ,  and  ardent  desire  for  the  salra- 
tion  of  the  world,  than  many  pounds  un- 
willingly given  to  swell  a  subscription 
list— a  Christmas  ofl^Bring — or  to  enhance 
the  character  of  any  church  or  school  as 
eminently  Christian,  because  eminently 
profuse  in  the  silver  and  gold  which  are 
the  Lord's.  Let  the  hearts  of  the  child- 
ren be  early  and  earnestly  indoctrinated 
into  the  holy  cause  of  Christian  missions 
at  home  and  abroad,  as  the  great  ol^ect 
and  privilege  of  the  Christian  Churrh 
and  of  Christian  people,  and  llie  sura 
consequence  will  be,  that  each  one  isW 
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fredy  gire  moeording  to  ability.  But 
merely  to  urge  the  giving,  without  im- 
planting the  motive  in  giving,  in  firuitleM. 
Id  the  one  way,  there  may  be  an  occasional 
gush  or  outburst  of  money,  but  ceasing 
with  the  special  occasion  and  impulse 
which  called  it  into  action.  I  n  the  other, 
there  will  be  created  or  opened  up  a 
steady  perennial  stream  of  Christian 
supply  flowing  from  the  ever  full  fountain 
of  Christian  love  and  sympathy.  It  is 
only  when  the  soul  is  thus  itself  enlight- 
ened that  it  yearns  to  send  the  light  of 
Gospel  truth  to  others ;  and  the  children 
shall  then,  with  the  heart,  sing, — 

"  Shall  we  whoM  oato  are  lighted 
By  wisdom  from  on  liigh.— 
Shall  we  to  man  benij^hted 
The  lamp  of  life  deny  ?" 


j  "SOWTHB  8EBD.*' 

I  Sow  in  the  morn  thy  teed, 

I  At  ere  hold  not  thy  hand ; 

To  doubt  and  fear  give  thott  no  heed. 
!  Broad  cast  it  o'er  the  land. 


Beside  all  waters  sow. 
The  highway  furrows  stock. 

Drop  it  where  thorns  and  thistles  grow. 
Scatte^it  on  the  rock. 

Thou  canst  not  toil  in  vain : 
Cold,  heat,  and  moist,  and  dry, 
'  Shall  foster  and  mature  the  grain    . 
For  garners  in  the  sky. 

And  duly  shall  appear. 
In  beauty,  rerdure,  strength. 

The  tender  blades,  the  stalk,  the  ear. 
And  the  full  corn  at  length. 

James  MoNTaoBiKRV. 


THE  EARNEST  STUDENT.* 


Wb  do  not  mean  to  criticise  this  volume ; 
but  to  illustrate  to  some  extent,  by  a  few 
extracts,  the  character  of  the  man,  the 
memorials  of  whose  life  it  contains. 

We  may  briefly  premise  that  John 
Mackintosh  died  in  March  1851,  in  Ger- 
many, in  his  twenty-ninth  year.  After 
having  been  a  distinguished  pupil  in  the 
Edinburgh  Academy,  whore  he  carried 
the  dux  medal  of  his  class  for  seven  suc- 
ceasire  years,  he  studied  in  the  Univer- 
sities of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and 
latterly  in  the  New  College,  Edinburgh, 
where  he  finished  his  preparations  for 
the  ministry  in  the  Free  Church.  The 
last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Geneva, 
Ilome,  and  Germany. 

BIS  EABLT  HOME  AND  CHARACTEB. 

**  His  holidays,  while  at  the  Academy,  | 
and  the  summers  of  his  later  years,  were 
spent  at  Geddes,  which  never  ceased  to 
be  the  home  of  bis  heart  and  of  his  most 
cherished  memories.  The  district  of 
country  in  which  it  is  situsted  is  emi- 
nently beautiful.  From  the  windows  of 
Ilia  room  he  beheld  a  landscape  whose 
fore$nt)und  was  made  up  of  cultivated 
fields,  Taried  and  broken  by  copse  and 

•  The  EftfMKt  Stutfemti  bein^  MemorisN  of 
John  Mackintosh.  By  the  Rev.  Norman  Alar:. 
leod.  Mliii*ter  of  the  Barunv  Faritth.  GlttSt;ow. 
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woodland ;  while  the  horizon  was  bound- 
ed along  the  north  by  the  bold  line  of 
coast  of  the  Moray  Firth,  ending  in  the 
western  distance  with  the  great  Ben 
Wy  vis,  itself  a  constant  object  of  attrac- 
tion to  the  eye  amidst  all  the  changes 
of  sunshine  and  cloud,  storm  and  calm, 
which  passed  over  its  huge  mass  from 
morn  till  sunset.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Geddes,  and  surround- 
ing the  homes  of  familiar  friends,  were 
scenes  eminently,  beautitul;  with  innu- 
merable unnamed  spots  and  sequestered 
nooks  of  loveliness,  known  only  to  those 
who,  like  himself,  searched  for  them  as 
hidden  treasure ;— for  that  intense  love 
of  nature  which  through  life  *  haunted 
him  like  a  passion,'  possessed  him  from 
his  earliest  years,  and  was  daily,  almost 
hourly  gratified  by  those  rural  glories 
among  which  he  lived  and  delighted  to 
wander.  Cawdors  woods  and  romantic 
burn ;  the  msjestic  forest  of  Darnaway, 
with  the  arrowy  Find  horn  sweeping 
through  it;  and  Fii)dhorn*s  banks,  so 
endless  in  their  varied  beauty  and  wild 
grandeur,  adorning  it;  Dulcie,  with  ita 
lonely  moorlands ;  and  Loch-in-dorb,  the 
only  thing  which  seems  to  have  life 
among  the  silent  hills  of  rock  and  heather 
that  surround  it— these  were  his  familiar 
friends  and  prized  companions. 

"  In  the  constant  habit  of  mingling  with 
eood  society  in  his  own  home,  (which,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say,  was  noted  for 
its  hospitality,)  those  tastea  and  habita 
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were  early  eultirated  that  knake  ap  the 
gendeman — a  name  often  much  abused 
and  grieroualy  misapplied,  but  which  I 
use  here  to  express  not  mer^y  that  out- 
ward manner  in  which  art  is  disooTerable 
only  by  the  simplicity  and  unaffected 
naturalness  which  it  has  aided  to  pro- 
duce, but  more  especiaUy  that  inward 
sense  of  propriety,  delicacy  of  feeling, 
and  nice  perception  of  what  is  due  to 
others,  which  are  the  joint  product  of  a 
bencTolent  heart,  and  the  habitual  in- 
fluence (^good  society. 


*'Though  not  attending  the  same  classes, 
I  was  then  in  the  same  UniTcrsi^,  and 
lived  in  the  same  house  with  him.  His 
prirate  and  public  life  are  Tiyidly  before 
me;  and  noTer  certainly  was  a  student 
more  beloTed  as  well  as  admired.  With 
all  the  sobriety,  thoughtfulness,  and  self- 
control  of  a  man,  he  had  the  meny- 
heartedness,  buoyancy,  and  unafibcted 
playfulness  of  a  child.  His  manner  was 
habitually  quiet  and  full  of  repose;  his 
temper  never  rul&ed;  his  spirits  never 
greatly  excited  or  depressed.  No  man 
had  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  ludi- 
crous as  well  as  of  the  grave  aide  of 
things,  and  his  mirth  was  as  real  when 
it  was  time  to  laugh,  as  was  his  sorrow 
when  it  was  time  to  weep.  But  the 
feature  of  his  character  which  the  friends 
of  his  early  as  well  as  of  his  latter  years 
will  most  associate  with  him,  was  the 
utter  unselfishness  of  his  disposition,  and 
that  atmosphere  of  gentle  kindness  to  all 
around  him,  in  which  he  constantly 
lived  and  breathed,  and  which  nothing 
ever  disturbed.  This  love  was  mani- 
i^ted  in  everyday  life^  not  merely  by 
the  total  absence  of  all  envy,  detraction, 
hard  speeches,  and  harsh  Judgments,  but 
also  in  a  sensitive  considerateness  for  the 
wishes  of  others,  and  an  habitual  watch- 
ftilness  to  please  without  ever  behng  ob- 
trusive. Is  there  a  single  friend  of  his 
who  can  hear  his  name  mentioned  with- 
out also  remembering  the  countenance 
beaming  with  affection;  the  hearty  grasp 
of  the  hand  at  meeting  or  parting;  and 
the  quickened  step,  and  often  warm  em- 
brace, which  marked  the  ending  of  long- 
er periods  of  separation  ?  He  was,  in  one 
w<»d,  even  then  known  as  one  ^  the 
most  cheerfhl,  humble-ibinded,  sincere, 
and  loveaUe  of  men." 

BABiTfl  ov  sBTonoir. 

^  Bat  there  is  one  feature  in  his  plan 
of  study  for  eveiy  day,  characteristic  of 
his  later  as  well  as  of  his  earlier  years ; 
—the  time,  namely,  which  was  spent  in 
devotion  and  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 


tures. Two  hours  in  the  nioming— from 
five  to  seven,  an  hour  at  mid-day,  half« 
an-hour  before  dinner,  a  short  time  be- 
fore retiring  to  rest,  were  daily  spent  in 
Scripture  and  devotion.  Many  entries 
in  his  Diary  like  the  following  also  occur, 
shewing  his  earnestness:'^'  fHdoy,  Sept, 
S.— Besolved  to  devote  till  two  to  read- 
ing, meditation^  and  pnjw,  that,  by 
Goid's  blessing,  my  aim  may  be  made 
more  ringle  in  all  I  do.'  '  S^L  9.— Rose 
early,  and  resolved  to  dedicate  till  two  to 
study  of  Scriptures  and  prayer.'  '  S^t 
17. — Devoted  morning  and  fotenoon  to 
Scriptures,  ptayer,  Ac'" 

SABBATH  SCHOOL  TEACHIHO. 

**  It  is  interesting  to  notice  his  care  for 
his  Sabbath-class.  He  visited  the  child- 
ren in  their  houses.  He  prepared  the 
lessons  carefully  which  he  waa  to  teach, 
and  prayed  earnestly  for  those  who  were 
to  be  taught.  *  Taught  school,'  he  writes 
one  Sabbath  evening,  'without  much 
comfort ;  children  ill  prepared,  and  inat- 
tentive. May  this  not  be  traced  to  my 
own  remissness  in  prayer  for  them  ?  I 
devote  an  hour  for  this  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, yet  too  often  allow  it  to  be  curtailed. 
May  the  Lord  fill  me  with  more  concern 
for  their  immortal  souls,  and  more  leal  in 
His  behalf  who  loves  little  children  1 '  At 
a  subsequent  period,  he  thus  writes:— 
*  Prepared  for  school  too  slightly.  Ear- 
nest prayer  for  the  children  must  be  more 
attended  to.'  On  a  Sabbath  morning:— 
'Although  not  asleep  till  twelve  last 
night,  rose  between  four  and  five;  yet 
taught  in  Sabbath-school  with  more  com- 
fort than  usual.'  And  again,  in  the 
midst  of  his  studies,  he  adds :— '  Visited 
my  Sabbath-scholars.'  Would  that  Sab- 
bath-school  teachers,  who  consider  them- 
selves sufficiently  well-informed  to  in- 
struct their  class  without  any  special 
preparation  for  it,  learned  a  lesson  from 
the  humility  and  earnestness  of  this 
Cambridge  student  I" 

ADVICB  AS  TO  HABITS  OV  STUDT. 

{Letter  to  hU  Sitter.) 

Dtc.  11»  1841. 

•  .  .  <*  Keep  this  In  mind,  that  a  little, 
a  very  little,  well  leaned,  in  however 
long  a  period,  is  more  available  and  mors 
healthfhl  for  the  mind  than  a  great  field 
of  undigested  knowledge  wmch  soon 
leaves  you,  and  is  positively  injurious  to 
the  £M!ulties  of  your  mind.  Perhsps  yon 
have  Latin  enough  to  understand  an  in- 
valuable rule  and  proverb,  which  I  often 
repeat  to  myself  before  beginning  a  stud/ : 
'  N<m  mtdta  eed  multum.* 

"  Tou  will  find  it  give  rigour,  hoireTer, 
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to  your  work,  to  mark  oat  a  partioular 
portion  which  you  should  like  to  get  oyer 
m  your  time  set  for  it.  Let  this  be  de- 
termined by  a  few  triala  of  bow  much 
you  actually  can  master.  Let  it  eren  be 
within  this,  so  as  not  to  be  amotions, 
and  getting  discouraged  by  not  accom- 
plishing it ;  and  then,  as  you  ahready  do, 
rerise  this  at  stated  times  till  it  actually 
becomes  part  and  parcel  of  your  mind, 
thoroaghly  mastered.  Beally  the  great- 
est part  of  education  is  to  teach  us  how 
to  acquire  profluMy.  Actual  knowledge 
eooD  follows  when  the  mind  has  acquired 
a  wholesome  system  of  learning. 

**  fiot  what  is  the  object  of  this  study  ? 
If  for  our  own  gratification  only,  it  can- 
not be  blessed — it  can  never  make  us 
really  happy;  but,  oh  I  if  pursued  for 
Christ's  service,  that  we  may  use  the 
powers  He  has  graciously  purchased  for 
us  to  promote  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
Him  in  ourselves  and  others — ^whata  joy 
and  pleasure  in  them  I  We  may  then 
pray  for  His  Spirit  to  put  us  in  the  right 
method;  and  being  for  himself,  sui^y 
He  will  give  it.  Study  everything  in 
deep  humitity,  as  a  little  child  realising 
His  actual  presence,  and  frequently  look- 
ing up  in  prayer  to  Him  who  feeds  His 
lamb^  and  carries  them  in  his  bosom. 
What  a  sweet  confidence  you  will  have ! 
No  anxiety  and  disappointment.  The 
matter  is  in  His  hands.    Ton  have  cast 


an  your  care  upon  Him,  and  He  careth 
for  yon.  He  can  and  will  bring  all  things 
to  pass  for  tour  good.  Dearest,  give 
your  Aeor/,  and  souif  and  strength,  and  mM, 
to  the  humble,  prayerful  study  of  His 
blessed  Word.  This  only  can  make  you 
wise  unto  salvation.  This  is  the  know- 
ledge that  will  endure,  and  give  sure 
peace  here.  Nay,  you  musty  if  you  apply, 
make  progress  in  this  knowledge;  and 
it  is  literally  true  that  it  makes  the  simple 
wise.  It  will  give  a  discretion,  a  pro- 
gress, and  a  zest  to  all  other  knowledge 
and  lawful  employment*  that  will  make 
you  wise  above  your  fellows.  I  hope, 
that  out  of  what  I  have  written  here, 
knowing  my  need  to  be  taught  myself^ 
yet,  having  prayed  that  I  may  be  of 
some  use  to  you,  you  may  glean  some- 
thing that  will  answer  its  intention.'' 

Bia  lOSAL  rUTORS  AS  A  HIKUTBB. 

**  Thursday,  Feb.  2, 1843.— I  hare  some- 
times thought,  (and  if,  d.v.,  I  join  the 
Church  of  Scotland  as  a  minister,  which 
is  likely,  and  have  the  power  in  some 
respects,  which  is  unlikely,  it  should  be 
more  than  a  thought,)  that  my  wish 
would  be  to  prove  a  humble,  lattbful, 
minister  of  the  new  covenant  in  some 


retired  country  parish  village  of  Scotland, 

*  walking  With  God,'  living  in  Christ,  and 

*  AiU  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  power/ 
to  draw  sinners  to  Christ;  retaining 
inany  of  my  college  hours  and  habits^ 
rising  very  early,  and  spending  long  sear 
sons  in  communion  with  God ;  and  not  a 
little  time,  if  parish  duties  permitted,  in 
study;— so  that,  perhaps,  I  might  com- 
pile some  illustrious  and  sound  book, 
mainly  the  fruit  of  Bible  study,  illustra- 
tive of  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  Shorter  Catechism,  or  the  like: 
labouring  to  catechiae  and  instruct  all 
ages  and  classes,  as  weU  at  their  homes 
as  from  the  pulpit,  and  to  establish 
family  worship  and  instruction  in  every 
family,  as  urged  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith ;  so  that,  by  the  Spirit  poured  out 
in  answer  to  prayer,  the  community 
might  be  one  of  awakened  and  converted 
souls,  and  a  heaven  might  be  begun  on 
earth :  and,  at  my  death,  to  bequeath  a 
good  library  to  the  library  of  the  church, 

and  of  a  patrimony  say  of ^  to  leave 

to  the  Jews'  Scheme,  and to 

each  of  the  other  four,  with  some  memo- 
rials to  my  kinsfolk,  and  ray  best  blesa- 
ing  to  the  catholic  Church.  If  I  had 
more,  I  should  perhaps  bequeath  some  to 
establishing  scholarships,  or  other  en- 
couragements to  promising  students  in 
the  divinity  classes,  (would  that  on  some 
good  principle,  not  quite  the  English  one. 


there  were  the  same  in  all  departments 
of  learning  in  our  Scottish  colleges;  and 
would  that,  by  the  way,  the  Chuich  had 
the  appointment  of  the  tbeok>gical  pro- 
fessors,— ^I  mean  all  pertaining  to  the 
diviaHy  haU!)  I  might  also,  if  the 
leadings  of  God  were  such,  devote  the 
maturity  of  my  life^  resigning  my  be- 
loved flock  to  a  brother  in  Christ,  in 
some  fidd  of  missionary  labour.  How 
much,  if  any,  of  this  I  may  be  permitted 
to  accomplish,  God  knoweth.  Mean- 
while, may  I  stand  at  His  beek»  waiting 
to  do  His  bidding :  'Lord,  what  wouldst 
thou  have  me  to  dof  *Here  am  I, 
send  me."* 

LBTTER  TO  A  POOB  GBRIBTUir. 

**D«AE  Mrs.  Macksnzie,— You  see  I 
have  delayed  to  the  last  day  you  gave 
me,  if  I  intended  to  gratily  your  request 
that  I  would  write;  and  yet,  after  all,  I 
am  going  to  send  bat  a  short  letter.  I 
shall  begin  by  calling  on  you  to  jom  with 
me  in  praise  to  God,  who  has  spared  us 
to  enter  on  another  year,  and  given  us  so 
many  mercies  during  the  past  on  which 
to  look  back.  May  we  not  from  thia  be 
confident  that  He  is  ready  to  be  the  same 
God  to  us  in  foture^  if  yrm  diligently  seek 
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Ilim  and  love  His  Dame?  What  a 
Bolemn  season  this  should  be  vhen  we 
reflect  on  our  ingratitude  and  proTOca- 
tions,  on  our  shortcomings,  on  how  little 
we  have  lived  to  God's  glorjr,  and  at  what 
a  distance  we  have  been  content  to  dwell 
from  Him!  Blessed  be  His  name,  al- 
though He  might  have  shut  us  out  for 
ever  from  His  communion,  wherein  alone 
is  life  and  peace,  we  may  yet  come  to-day 
as  if  we  had  never  come  before,  and  lay 
all  our  eins  on  the  head  of  the  Great  Vic- 
tim, and  so  be  received  as  justified  and 
dear  children.  May  the  Lord  fill  our 
hearts  with  sincere  repentance  for  the 
past,  and  enable  us,  by  His  gracious  Spirit, 
to  walk  more  closely  with  himself  in 
time  to  come !  I  hope  you  epjoy  your 
usual  health,  and  delight  in  reading,  and 
that  your  deafness  is  no  worse.  May  He 
who  has  brought  you  from  your  youth, 
be  the  strength  and  support  of  your  old 
age,  and  finally  bear  you  through  the 
swellings  of  Jordan  to  His  everlasting 
kingdom  I  Were  I  seated  with  you  by 
your  fireside,  I  should  read  you  the  71st 
Psalm,  which  you  will  perhaps  do  for 
yourself,  thinking  of  me.  And  now,  my 
dear  widow,  in  conclusion,  let  me  seek 
an  interest  in  your  prayers,  that  He  who 
alone  can,  may  prepare  roe  for  His  own 
service.  Besides  my  studies,  which  are 
my  chief  duty  at  present,  I  have  some 
practice  in  visiting  and  holding  prayer- 
meetings  in  a  neglected  and  poor  part  of 
the  town,  which  I  find  of  great  spiritual 
benefit  to  myself,  and  which  serves  to 
shew  me  the  great  requirements,  chiefly 
of  the  heart,  which  are  necessary  for  a 
minister  of  Christ,  and  which  can  be  had 
through  prayer  alone.  I  often  think 
with  pleasure  of  my  summer  class  of 
young  men,  and  am  glad  to  hear  that 
they  still  meet.  I  endeavour  to  be  with 
them  in  spirit  eyery  Stmday  evening, 
interceding  with  Gkid  on  their  behalf. 
Good  bye,  and  trusting,  if  it  be  God's 
will,  we  may  meet  again  in  summer, — I 
remain,  your  sincere  friend, 

''John  Maokiktobh." 
feelings  towabd8  the  established 

CHURCH. 

*'  Indeed  it  is  with  poignant  regret,  I 
could  even  say  with  distress,  that  I  hare 
long  observed  what  I  thought  the  f)Use 
position  which  our  Church  and  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Church  were  taking  up— that 
instead  of  the  high  and  dignified  attitude 
of  regarding  mainly  the  State  in  their 
separation,  and  cherishing  a  feeling  of 
benevolence  and  love  towards  all,  whether 
erring  or  dissenting  churches,  they  have, 


to  some  extent,  degraded  themselves  Into 
the  character  of  a  eect  by  hostility  to  tlie 
Establishment.  I  feel  deeply  persuaded, 
that  had  we  from  the  first  assumed  a 
loftier  and  more  generous  tone,  our  posi- 
tion in  the  country  would  have  been 
different,  even  from  the  splendid  one 
which  we  still  are  permitted  to  occupy. 
Our  bounds  would  have  been  greatly  ex- 
tended, and  our  opportunities  of  useful- 
ness to  the  Establishment  and  other 
churches  vastly  i  ocreased.  Instead  of  this 
we  have  voluntarily  checked  their  sym- 
pathies and  kindly  feelings,  and  thrown  . 
up  a  wall  of  separation  between  us, 
which  it  would  take  generations  to  undo. 
We  gave  such  emphatic  testimony  to 
our  principles  at  the  Disruption,  that  no 
further  measures,  it  seems  to  me,  were 
required  for  the  purpose;  and  all  beyond 
it,  whether  justly  or  not,  is  set  down  by 
the  world  at  large  to  the  score  of  revenge: 
the  first  we  did  rightly  enough  for  God, 
they  say,  the  rest  for  human  nature. 
Be  it  so,  I  have  Always  answered — and 
allowances  must  be  made  for  infirmity  in 
all  human  transactions ;  but  it  is  not  too 
late  yet  to  retrieve  our  way  in  part.  By 
taking  up  a  position  which  is  not  tenable 
by  argument,  we  incur  the  risk,  as  has 
already  happened,  of  losing  adherenu 
who,  when  forced  from  ground  that  was 
in  truth  ultra,  hastily  abandoned  all.  By 
a  calm  but  judicious  bearing,  we  shall 
not  only  make  sure  of  our  friends,  but 
be  more  likely  to  win  over  our  oppo- 
nents. In  this  hope,  I  have  never  omit- 
ted any  opportunity,  within  my  own 
sphere,  of  stating  my  opinions  to  friends 
and  companions;  and  not  without  the 
belief  that,  in  the  judgment  of  some  of 
those  whom  I  most  respected,  I  found  a 
response.*' 

LETrER  TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

.  .  .  '<  How  much  the  example  of  good 
and  devoted  men  (or  women)  stimulates 
us !  I  sometimes  wonder  from  this  why 
we,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  say  I,  mm  not 
more  moved  and  stimulated  by  the  life 
of  our  blessed  Lord  than  I  am  and  ought 
to  be.  Perhaps  it  is  because  we  csnnot 
so  easily  regard  it  as  a  whole,  fh)m  the 
weight  of  each  passage,  and  the  slowness 
with  which  we  are  compelled  and  ac- 
customed to  read  it.  Nevertheless,  I 
believe  that  we  should  saturate  ourselves 
more  with  this  all-perfect  character  as  a 
whole,  seeking  to  have  His  person  de- 
fined to  our  minds  and  spirits — not  ac- 
cording to  our  own  notions,  but  as  the 
Gospels  give  it  to  us,  that  so  we  may 
hold  communion  with  Him  as  with  oor 
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best- known  friend,  and,  from  associating 
witli  Him,  be  conformed  to  His  likeness. 
If  you  will  tell  me  from  time  to  time,  as 
you  sometimes  used  to  do  in  our  walks, 
the  various  aspects  under  whicli  He  re- 
veals himself  to  you  at  various  periods, 
you  will  confer  a  great  favour  on  me, 
and  do  my  heart  good.  It  is  to  babes 
and  children  that  He  loves  to  shew 
himself,  and  I  desire  to  cherish  this 
spirit"    .... 

THE  MOVEUEKT  OF  THE  AGE. 

(Letter  to  the  Rev,  N,  Madeod,) 

Februofy  2.  i 
.  .  .  *'  May  it  not  be  said  that  the 
movement  of  our  age  is  towards  li/ef  I  [ 
sometimes  fancy  that  I  can  discern  three  < 
epochs  in  the  Reformed  Churches,  cor-  ' 
responding  in  the  main  to  those  three  ; 
weighty  epithets^vio,  Veritas^  vita.  The  , 
reformers  themselves  no  doubt  laid  the  j 
stress  chiefly  upon  the  first,  (via.)  It  was 
on  this  Popery  had  gone  most  astray,  : 


I  obscuring  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone.  The  epoch  following  was 
essentially  dogmatic,  (veritas,)  when  the 
doctors  drew  up  ^systems'  of  the  truth. 
It  was  now,  indeed,  Christ  as  neritoM  ;  but 
the  dogma,  taken  alone,  led  to  coldness, 
dogmatism,  sectarianism,  and  formality. 
Happy  will  it  be  for  the  Church,  if,  not 
forgetting  the  other  two,  she  shall  now 
be  found  moving  on  to  the  third  develop- 
ment of  Christ  as  vita— the  life  which 
will  regulate  the  two  former  aspects, 
while  it  consummates  and  informs  them. 
This  life  must  develope  the  individual, 
and  on  individuals  the  Church  depends ; 
for  in  God's  sight  it  is  no  abstraction. 
O  Norman  I  as  little  centres  of  influence 
let  us  make  it  our  first  work  to  foster 
and  exhibit  this  principle  of  life — living 
union  with  Christ  himself.  Thus  indeed 
may  we  *■  make  our  lives  sublime,'  and 
eflfect  more  for  the  advancement  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  than  if  we  had  the 
eloquence  and  genius  of  the  greatest 
orators."    .    .    . 

(7b  be  continued.) 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  HEAVEN. 


Coi«8XDER  what  ample  resources  heaven 
affords  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
social  affections  among  those  of  the 
highest  intellect,  and  taste,  and  moral 
worth,  in  God*s  universe.  "  We  are 
come,"  says  the  apostle,  **  to  an  innumer- 
able company  of  angels,  to  Jesus  the 
Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  to  God 
the  judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect."  Here  we  have 
summed  up  the  society  in  heaven  to 
which  every  saint  is  introduced,  and  in 
which  he  shall  live  for  ever. 

There  are   the    angeif.      These   we 

IcQOw  o/*,  but  do  not  know ;  and  yet  how 

often  does  it  happen  with  our  fellow- 

inen,  that  those  who  are  unknown  to  us 

in  our  early  years  even  by  name,  have, 

in  our  later  years,  become  indissolubly 

bound  up  with  our  joy  and  happiness? 

And  BO,  too,  the  angels,  whom  the  saiuts 

on  earth  have  as  yet  never  seen,  shall, 

nevertheless,  when  the  manhood  of  their 

being  is  reached,  be  their  intimate  friends 

and  associates  for  ever.    But  let  us  not 

forget  that  the  angels  know  each  saint 

here  more  intimately  than  the  saints  are 

known    to    their    nearest    and    dearest 

friends.     Thus,  again,  we  are  reminded 

tbat,  as  earthly  friends,  who  have  known 

ourselves  and  our  family  history  during 

the  forgotten  days  of  infancy,  are  met 

by   us  in  after  ^ears  with  feelings  akin 


to  those  awakened  by  old  kindred,  even 
so  will  the  saint,  on  reaching  heaven, 
find  God's  angels  to  bo  not  strangers, 
but  old  friends,  who  have  known  all 
about  him  from  the  day  of  his  birth  till 
the  hour  of  his  death.  It  is  true,  that 
these  high  and  holy  ones  belong  to  a 
different  order  of  beings  from  ourselves ; 
and  this,  we  might  at  first  imagine,  must 
prevent  their  sympathizing  with  us  if 
they  would.  But  let  us  remember  also, 
that  while  in  material  forms  there  is  no 
one  common  abiding  type,  by  which,  for 
example,  the  vegetable,  beast,  bird,  or 
fish  are  formed,  yet  that  it  is  quite 
otherwise  with  intellectual  and  moral 
beings;  for  these,  all  and  everywhere, 
are  made  like  Ged,  and  therefore  made 
like  one  another.  And,  finally,  though 
we  might  think  that  beings  possessed 
of  such  vast  stores  of  knowledge — the 
accumulated  wealth  of  ages — and  of  such 
high  and  glorious  intellects,  would  neces- 
sarily repel  us  bv  the  awe  which  they 
wouldinspire.audby  the  iienseof  weakness 
which  they  would  awaken  in  a  child  of 
earth  when,  with  all  bis  ignorance,  he 
enters  heaven,  yet  let  ns  be  glad  in  the 
thought,  that  in  them,  as  in  the  great 
Jehovah,  all  might,  majesty,  and  widdom, 
become  attractive  when  they  are  com- 
bined with,  and  directed  by  love.  The 
love  which  enables  us  to  look  up  to  God, 
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to  that  w«  oftn  oalltiin  Fathevi  will  Ww 
able  VLB  to  ne«t  the  angels  in  poaoe,  and 
call  them  brethren.  I  am  pennaded 
that  a  saint  on  «arth,  oompassed  about 
as  he  is  with  hia  many  infirmities^  wonld 
eveo  now  feel  more  ''at  home»"  so  to 
s^eak,  with  angels,  than  with  ma^j  of 
hu  fellow-men. 

Bnl  "just  men  made  perfeot"  also 
form  a  part  of  the  society  abowe.  Their 
Bumher  is  daily  inoreasing.  Day  by  dav 
unbroken  columns  are  passing  through 
the  golden  gates  of  the  city,  and  Qod's 
eleot  are  gi^ering  from  the  four  winds 
of  heaven.  There  are  no  dead  sainU} 
all  are  alire  uuto  Qod,  and  will  lire  to» 
gether  with  Him. 

But  instead  of  dwelling  longer  on 
this  point,  I  remark,  in  reference  to  this 
glorious  society  in  general,  that  there 
shall  be  perfeet  wmoh  among  all  its  mem- 
bers. That  union  shall  not  be  one  of 
sameness ;  for  there  can  be  no  sameness 
either  in  the  past  history,  or  in  the  in- 
tellectual capacity  of  any  of  its  members. 
How  Yast  must  be  the  difference  for 
erer  between  the  history  of  Gabriel,  the 
thief  on  the  cross,  the  apostle  Paul,  and 
the  child  who  died  yesterday !  There  is 
no  reason  whatever  to  doubt,  that  each 
person  shall  retain  marked  Indiyidual 
features  of  mind,  and  peculiarities  of 
character  there  as  well  as  here.  All  the 
stars  will  shine  in  brilliancy,  and  sweep 
in  orbits  more  or  less  wide  around  the 

J^reat  centre ;  but  each  "  star  will  diflbr 
rom  another  star  in  glory."  Yet  this 
want  of  sameness  is  what  will  produce  the 
deepest  harmony,  such  as  one  sees  in  the 
blending  of  different  colours,  or  hears 
in  the  mingling  of  different  notes.  And 
I  repeat  It,  the  bond  of  this  perfeotness 
in  hesTen  shall  be,  as  on  earth,  lore. 
For  it  is  lore  which  unites  exalted  rank 
to  lowly  place— knowledge  to  ignorance 
— and  strength  to  weakness — thus  bring- 
ing things  opposite  into  an  harmonious 
whole.  See  how  the  lore  which  dwelt 
in  •«  Qod  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  poured 
itself  into  the  lowest  deptlis  of  humanity, 
and  met  men  far  down  to  lift  them  high 
up;  so  that  at  the  very  moment,  for 
instance,  when  Jesus  was  intensely  con- 
scious of  His  dignity,  "  knowing  that  He 
came  from  God,  and  went  to  God,**  He 
shewed  how  inseparable  was  true  lore 
Arom  true  grandeur;  for  knowing  this, 
**  He  rose  from  supper,  and  girded  him- 
self with  a  towel,  and  washed  His  dis- 
ciples*  feet  !**  And  as  Jesus,  in  the  might 
of  the  same  divine  sffectlon,  bridged 
over  the  gulf  which  separated  man  from 
himself  and  His  Father,  drawing  the  im- 
pure to  Him  the  Holy  One,  that  they 
might  become  holy;  and  the  ignorant  to 


Him  tha  AU-knowiag,  thai  they  mighl 
becoBM  trul^  wise;  so  shall  the  same 
divine  love  uelude  within  its  vast  em- 
brace all  in  heaven,-*firom  God  seated  on 
the  throne,  down,  through  the  burning 
ranks  of  eiierubim  and  seraphim,  till  it 
reaches  the  weeping  Magdalene,  and  the 
sore-stricken  Lasarus,  and  the  infant 
who  has  passed  from  the  iHMom  of  its 
mother  to  the  bosom  of  its  God  t  How 
glorious,  yet  how  almost  inconceivable^ 
that  the  poorest  saint  here— the  most 
ignorant,  the  most  despised,  the  most 
solitary  and  unknown— shall  not  only 
admire  and  love,  but  be  himself  the 
object  of  admiration  and  of  love  on,  the 
part  of  the  highest  spirit  there  I  for  the 
King,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  c^l  the 
poorest  "  brethren,"  will,  in  His  adem* 
ments  of  their  mind  and  heart,  as  well 
as  of  outward  form,  bestowed  ''accord- 
ing to  His  riches,"  make  them  appear 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  fit  them  to 
move  in  regal  grandeur,  with  all  saints 
and  angels,  in  the  royal  palace  of  Bin 
God  I  *'  Fear  not,  little  fleck,  it  is  your 
Father's  food  pleasure  to  give  you  the 
kingdom. 

After  what  I  have  said,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  prove  what  is  assumed  as  so 
evidently  true,  and  which  I  cannot 
really  understand  how  any  one  should 
doubt,  and  that  is,  the  recognition  of  our 
Christian  friends  in  heaven.  As  welt 
ask  me  to  prove  this,  as  to  prove  that  I 
should  recognise  them  if  we  meet  in  a 
different  nart  of  the  country  next  week 
after  having  been  separated  from  them 
only  for  a  few  days.  What!  shall  me- 
mory be  obliterated,  and  shall  we  forget 
our  own  past  histories,  and  accordbgly 
cease  to  know  that  we  have  Iwen  re- 
deemed men  f  or,  remembering  this  fact, 
shall  we  be  prevented  from  communi- 
cating our  histories  to  others  f  Shell 
beloved  friends  be  there  whom  we  have 
known  and  loved  in  Christ  here,  with 
whom  we  have  held  holy  communion, 
with  whom  we  have  kboured  and  prayed 
for  the  advancement  of  Clkriat's  kingdom, 
and  with  whom  we  have  eagerly  watched 
for  His  second  coming ;  and  sliall  we  be 
unable,  throughout  eternity,  either  to 
discover  their  existence,  or  associate 
with  them  in  the  New  Jerusalem?  Are 
the  apostles  now  ignorant  of  each  other  ? 
Did  Moses  and  Wta  issue  out  of  dark- 
ness  in  heaven  which  mutually  concealed 
them,  and  did  they  recognise  one  another, 
for  the  first  time,  amidst  the  light  on 
Tabor's  hill,  and  then  return  Into  dark- 
ness again  ?  Oh !  what  is  there  In  the 
whole  Word  of  Qod— what  argument 
derived  from  our  experience  of  the 
blessings  of  Christian  fellowship-^iite 
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in  ih%  obftraotor  of  God  w  Hi*  deaUngt 
with  maa^wbat  ia  His  promiaes  of 
thiogs  to  oome  laid  up  for  thoM  who 
loTo  Him— that  ooald  have  sagfrMtod 
•neb  itraage,  nnwortby,  and  dreary 
thongbts  of  tbe  anion  of  friends  in  their 
Father's  borne  1  Tell  me  not  that  spe- 
cial affection  to  Christian  brethren,  from 
wbatOTer  eaoses  it  nay  arlse^  k  inoon- 
sistent  with  unfeigned  Ioto  to  all,  and 
abeorMng  Ioto  to  Jesus.  It  Is  not  so 
berot  and  never  ean  be  from  tbe  nature 
of  holy  love,  and  was  not  so  in  Christ's 
own  caie  wben  He,  the  perfect  One, 
lived  amongst  ns.  With  supreme  love 
to  God,  ««He  loved  His  Cbnrcb  and  gave 
himself  for  it$"  with  love  to  His  Churob 
He  yet  loved  thedlseiples  as  <<Hi8  own," 
while  one  ef  these  was  speoially  Ms  loved 
ono;  while  again,  beyond  this  inner 
eirole.  He  loved  Marthe,  and  Mary,  and 
Lszarns !  Tell  mo  not  that  it  is  enoogb 
to  know  tbat  our  friends  are  in  glory.  I 
know  tbis  now,  in  regard  to  some  of 
them,  as  surely  as  I  know  anything  be- 
yond tbe  grave,  yet  my  heart  yearns  to 
meet  them  "  with  tbe  Lord  ;**  and  I  bless 
Him  that  He  permits  me  to  comfort 
myself  with  the  hope  of  doing  so.  Nor 
let  it  be  alleged  as  an  iosoperable  objec- 
tion to  all  this  anticipated  happiness, 
that  knowledge  of  tbe  saved  would  imply 
knowledge  of  the  lost;  and  that  this 
would  balance  tbe  pleasure  we  hope  for 
by  a  great  pain  which  we  should  be 
compelled  to  endure.  For  even  admit- 
ting tbat  snob  knowledge  would  be  pos- 
sessed at  allr-vbieh  is  very  doobtfnl,  or 
if  possessed  give  /Kna,  which  is  highly 
improbable, — yet  surely,  at  the  worst, 
this  is  a  strange  way  of  escaping  pain, 
from  the  knowledge  that  some  are  lost, 
by  Uking  refuge  in  the  ignorance  of  any 
being  saved  I  I  shall  not  prove  thia 
further,  but  espresa  my  joy  in  heartily 
believing  that  we  shall  resume  our  in- 
tercourse with  every  Christian  friend,  re- 
nembering  all  the  past,  and  reading  it 
for  the  first  time  aright,  becanse,  read  in 
the  Inll  Ught  of  revealed  troth,  we  shall 
hnow  and  love  as  we  never  knew  and  loved 
here,  and  shall  sit  down  at  that  glorious 
intellectual  and  moral  feast,  not  with 
ideal  persons  and  strangers,  but  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  with  Peter, 
Paul,  and  John,  and  every  saint  of  God  1 
But  I  have  not  as  yet  spoken  of  one 
friend  there  who  will  be  tbe  centre  of 
that  bright  society— "Jesus,  tbe  M»di- 
Blor  of  the  new  covenant !"  **  I  will 
take  you  to  mjfgelf"  is  tbe  blessed  pro- 
mise. <<  We  shall  see  Him  as  He  is,"  Is 
the  longed-for  vision.  ^  We  shall  be  like 
JEIiiP,"  is  the  hoped-for  perfection.  To 
know,  to  love,  to  be  in  all  things  like 


Jesus,  and  to  hold  communion  with  Him 
for  ever,  what  **  an  exceeding  weight  of 
glory !"  Jesus  will  never  be  separated 
personally  from  His  people ;  nor  can  they 
ever  possibly  separate  their  character, 
tbeir  joy,  their  security,  from  His  atoning 
death  for  them  on  earth,  or  His  constant 
life  for  them  in  heaven.  It  is  tbe  Lamb 
who  shall  lead  them  to  living  fountains  of 
waters,  and  the  Lamb  upon  the  throne 
shall  still  preside  over  them ;  tbe  Lamb 
shall  be  tbe  Hgbt  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
and  ••  Worthy  IS  the  Lamb!"  shall  be  its 
ceaseless  song  of  praise.  Bevond  tUs  I 
cannot  go.  In  vain  I  endeavour  to 
ascend,  In  thought,  higher  than  *<Ood 
manifest  in  the  flesh,"  even  to  tbe  Triune 
JebovsJi  who  dwelleth  hi  tbe  nnappreaeb- 
able  Hgbt  of  His  own  nnobangeable  per* 
feetions,  and  endeavour  to  oatcb  a 
ghmpse  of  tbat  beatific  vision  which, 
though  begun  here  in  communion  with 
God,  is  enjoyed  by  **  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect'*'  there,  **  according  to 
His  fulness,"  and  therefore  in  a  measure 
whieh  to  us  passeth  all  understanding. 
If  any  real  spiritual  intercourse  with 
Jehovah  here  is  '*joy  unspeakable"~«>if 
the  gasping  of  the  soul  to  possess  more 
falls  often,  from  its  intensity  to  find 
utterance  in  words-*wbat  must  it  be  to 
dwell  in  His  presence  in  the  full  enjoy^ 
ment  of  himself  for  ever  I  There  ara 
saints  who  have  experienced  this  blessed- 
ness upon  earth  to  a  degree  which  was 
almost  too  much  for  them  to  bear;  and 
there  are  some  who  have  had  glories 
flashed  upon  them,  as  If  snatched  from 
tbe  light  beyond,  just  as  the  sonl  was 
loosening  from  tbe  ligaments  of  tbe  body, 
and  preparing  itself  for  flight  from  tbe 
prison-house  to  its  own  home.  Strange 
moments,  when  things  beyond  were  seen 
by  the  eye  dosing  on  the  weary  world, 
and  overpowering  bUm  was  experienced 
by  the  chilling  heart.  And  if  men,  sinful 
men,  yea,  dying  men,  can  ever  so  feel, 
what  is  the  measure  of  the  joy  which  fills 
the  souls  of  the  redeemed  at  this  moment 
in  Bis  presence  !"-*(  From  Sirmon  Inf 
iisv.  N,  kaekod  *< sn  tis  Naha^ofFutun 


''Oh!  let  it  never  be  said,  that  the 
devil's  servants  are  more  active  than 
Christ's— that  they  served  him  better 
who  rewards  them  only  with  fire  and 
brimestooe,  than  we  do  God  wlio  re- 
wards us  with  a  kingdom  P —  Wataoa, 

'*  Death  is  a  journey  from  friends  to 
friends.  Life  a  visit  amongst  friends; 
and  death  a  return  to  friends." — Edward 
Irving, 
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THB   WASTED  VLOWBRS. 

Od  the  velvet  bank  of  a  rivulet  sat  a 
rosy  child.  Uer  lap  was  filled  with 
flowers,  and  a  garland  of  rosebuds  was 
twined  around  her  neck.  Her  face  was 
as  radiant  as  the  sunshine  that  fell  upon 
it;  and  her  voice  was  as  clear  as  that  of 
the  bird  which  warbled  by  her  side.  The 
little  stream  went  singing  on,  and  with 
every  gush  of  its  music  the  child  lifted  a 
flower  in  its  dimpled  hand,  and,  with  a 
merry  laugh,  threw  it  upon  its  surface. 
In  her  glee  she  forgot  that  her  treasures 
were  growing  less ;  and  with  the  swift 
motion  of  childhood  she  flung  them  upon 
the  sparkling  tide  until  every  bud  and 
blossom  had  disappeared.  Then,  seeing 
her  loss,  she  sprung  to  her  feet,  and, 
bursting  into  tears,  called  aloud  to  the 
stream :  "  Bring  back  my  flowers  V  But 
the  stream  danced  on  regardless  of  her 
tears ;  and  as  it  bore  the  blooming  burden 


.  away,  her  words  came  back  in  a  touch- 
ing echo  along  its  reedy  margin.  And 
lung  after,  amidst  the  wailing  of  the 
'  breeze,  and  the  fltful  bursts  of  childish 
!  grief,  was  heard  the  fruitless  cry  of, 
j  "  Bring  back  my  flowers !" 

Merry  maiden !  who  art  so  idly  wasting 

the  precious  moments  so  bountifully  be* 

stowed  on  thee,  see,  in  the  thoughtless. 

Impulsive  child,  an  emblem  of  thyself. 

Each  moment  is  a  perfumed  flower.    Let 

I  its  fragrance  be  dispensed  in  blessings  on 

I  all  around  thee,  and  asi^nd   in  sweet 

incense  to  the  beneficent  Giver.     Else, 

I  when  thou  hast  carelessly  flung  them 

I  from  thee,  and  seest  them  receding  on 

the  swift  waters  of  time,  thou  wilt  cry, 

1  in  tones  more  sorrowful  than  the  weep- 

'  ing child :  **  Bring  back  my  flowers;"  and 

I  the  only  answer  will  be  an  echo  from  the 

I  shadowy  past :  **  Bnng  back  my  flowers !" 

I  —The  LoweU  Offering. 


THB  TEMPORAL  SUPPORT  OP  THE  MINISTRY. 


Thb  ministry  is  a  divine  institution,  and 
forms  an  essential  part  «of  the  Christian 
Church.  There  may,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, be  Christians  without  a  Church ; 
but  there  cannot  be  a  Church,  as  an  orw 
ganized  society,  without  a  ministry. 

The  wellbeing  of  the  Church  depends, 
under  God,  more  upon  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  its  ministers,  than  upon 
anything  else  in  this  world ;  and  these 
are  affected  by  the  temporal  support 
afforded  to  the  clergy,  to  an  extent  which 
few  Christians  consider  with  the  thought- 
fulness  which  the  question  demands. 
Men  may  reason  as  plausibly  as  they 
please  about  the  motives  which  might,  or 
should  lead  a  body  of  able  and  pious 
men  to  devote  themselves  to  a  life  of 
comparative  poverty  and  domestic  suff*er- 
ing,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  high  honour 
.  and  privilege  which  are  unquestionably 
attached  to  the  office  of  the  ministry; 
but  all  experience  proves  the  rule,  to 
which  there  are  few  exceptions,  that  a 
low-paid  clergy  will,  in  the  end,  become  a 
low-bred,  low-mannered,  and  ill-educated 
class,  utterly  unfit  to  become  the  teachers 
of  the  Church  or  nation. 

This  evil  is  sorely  felt  at  this  moment, 
and  loudly  and  solemnly  expressed  by  all 
the  churches,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 


whose  clergy  depend  for  their  support 
upon  the  free-will  offerings  of  their 
people.  We  do  not  mean  to  under- 
value those  offerings — very  far  from  it. 
We  rejoice  with  our  whole  hearts  in  the 
evidences  afforded  by  the  churches  in 
this  country,  and  in  America,  of  the 
power  of  Christian  conviction  and  co- 
operation to  raise,  year  after  year,  snch 
splendid  sums  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry  and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 
We  do  not  even  assert  that  this  power 
alone  must  be  for  ever  despaired  of  as 
adequate  to  meet  the  requirement,  that 
the  Gospel  shall  be  preached  to  all  nations. 
The  day  may  yet  come  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  Church  everywhere, 
shall  realize,  as  they  have  never  yet  done, 
what  they  ought  to  do,  and  may  do  in 
order  to  maintain  and  extend  the  Church 
of  Christ.  But  that  day  has  not  come  yet; 
nor  can  we  entertain  the  hope  of  its  ev^ 
coming  until  church  members  are  more 
intelligently  and  prc^oundly  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  their  duties  in  relation 
to  supporting  their  ministers. 

These  remarks  do  not  apply  exclu- 
sively to  the  ministers  of  dissenting 
churches.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in  Scot- 
land are  paid  salaries  less  than  some 
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cooks  in  the  kitchen  of  the  rich  aristo- 
cracjr,  and  most  clerks  in  the  counting- 
house  of  the  rich  merchant.  This  miglit 
po0«ibly  he  remedied  if  the  clergy  were 
permitted  to  employ  their  talents  in 
some  money-making  trade.  But  sudi  a 
method  of  supporting  the  ministry  is 
properly  forbid  by  tlie  laws  of  the 
Churdi,  and  by  the  opinions  of  society. 
It  is  assumed,  that  the  minister  must  live, 
whatever  be  his  income,  by  the  Gtospel 
alone,  if  he  lives  at  all.  Tet  the  clergy- 
man, whatever  his  income  may  be,  must 
be  the  educated,  well-bred  gentleman. 
He  must  dress  like  a  gentlemao,  have 
a  house,  table,  servants,  furniture, 
like  a  gentleman.  -  His  wife  mu^t  be 
dressed  like  a  lady;  his  children,  how- 
ever numerous,  must  be  clothed  like  the 
family  of  a  gentleman.  The  clergyman 
must  never  be  in  debt  or  difficulty ;  hut 
always  smiling,  happy,  hospitable,  and 
generous  I  The  question  never  seems  to 
cross  the  minds  of  his  wealthy  hearers. 
How  is  it  possible  for  him  thus  to  live  ? — 
far  less  do  they  make  generous  efforts  to 
add  to  his  comforts.  What  a  blessing  to 
a  clergyman  would  be  L.100,  or  even 
lUSO  a-year,  added  to  his  income!  It 
would  adorn  his  study  with,  to  him,  the 
treasure  of  books,  to  enrich  his  own  mind 
and  the  minds  of  his  people ;  or  it  would 
better  clothe  his  wife  and  children;  or 
enable  him  to  get  a  tutor  or  governess 
for  his  family,  or  to  support  his  boy  at 
college,  or  daughter  at  a  boarding-school. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  what  is 
expended  in  one  or  two  luxurious,  stupid, 
selfish  dinner  parties  at  the  table  of  the 
rich  proprietor  or  merchant,  would  banish 
care  from  the  sleepless  pillow  of  many  a 
parish  minister,  and  be  sunshine  all  the 
year  round  to  his  family.  It  used  to  be 
more  common  than  it  is,  for  church  mem- 
bers or  parishioners  to  send  tokens  of  their 
friendship  and  kindly  feeling  to  the  minis- 
ter or  his  wife,  especially  at  the  commun- 
ion season,  or  on  such  occasions  as  those  of 
a  baptism  or  marriage.  And  why  should 
auch  customs  be  discontinued  ?  There  is 
DO  want  of  proper  feeling  or  becoming 
grace  in  such  giving  and  receiving.  Quite 
the  reverse.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which 
many  willing,  but  not  obligatory  services 


on  the  part  of  the  minister  can  be  ac- 
knowledged, and  some  return  made  for 
the  good  he  has  done,  or  the  comfort  he 
has  administered. 

We  had  no  intention  of  saying  so  much 
upoik  this  subject  when  we  began  our  re- 
marks; our  object  being  to  introduce  a 
few  extracts  bearing  upon  the  temporal 
support  of  the  ministry,  from  American 
writers  who  have  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  experiment  of  volun- 
tary maintenance  tried  on  a  large  scale, 
and  on  circumstances  the  most  favour- 
able. We  have  no  doubt,  that  in  such 
cities  as  New  York  or  Boston,  the  clergy 
are  paid  much  higher  salaries  than  in 
this  country;  for  there,  a  good  orator,  if 
he  were  disposed  to  do  so,  might  almost 
make  his  own  terms  with  his  audience, 
like  a  good  singer  or  good  actor.  The 
worldly  rich  are  as  glad  to  pay  the  one  to 
delight  them  on  Sabbatli,  as  to  pay  the 
others  to  entertain  them  on  week-days. 
But  a  very  different  state  of  things  ob- 
tains throughout  the  Union  generally,  as 
is  shewn  by  such  extracts  as  we  now  pre- 
sent to  our  readers.  The  first  is  from  a 
volume*  which  gives  the  '*  shady  side" 
indeed,  but  are,  nevertheless,  character- 
istic of  an  American  pastor's  life.  We 
may  premise  that  the  delightful  story  is 
written  by  *'a  pastor's  wife ;"  and  in  the 
history  of  its  hero,  Mr.  Vernon,  minister 
of  a  Congregational  church  in  America, 
with  his  wife  **Mary,"  it  professes  to 
give  a  true  picture  of  the  pains  and  sor- 
rows which  are  endured  by  many  a 
minister  across  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Vernon,  after  distinguishing  him- 
self at  the  university,  and  being  destined 
for  the  bar,  where  his  high  talents  might 
ensure  him  fame  and  fortune,  resolves, 
,ffh>m  religious  conviction,  deepened  by 
the  death  of  a  dear  sister,  to  become  a  • 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  are  devout,  high-minded,  sensitive, 
and  devoted. 

The  story  records  their  struggles  and 
their  sufferings  with  deacons'  wants  and 
deacons'  wives,  and  presents  as  living  a 
picture  of  the  slavery  of  the  Church  as 

•  The  Shady  Side,  By  a  Pastor's  Wi»«,  Re. 
printed  by  Tbomat  Constoble  and  Co.  One 
Shilling. 
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UncU  Tom*s  Cakin  does  of  the  tUvery  in 
the  State.  Our  Bpaee  can  afford  »  few 
specimens  merely  of  what  bondage  may 
exist  in  churches  free  ftom  all  oontiol 
bat  that  of  their  own  memb«n. 
Here  is  a  piotnie  from  MUlTiUe  of 

DBACOHS,  AND  MIHISTEBIAL  LABOURS. 

'*  When  Mr.  Yemon  became  acquainted 
with  his  official  coadjutors,  he  was  ready 
to  exclaim  with  the  apostle,  '  Is  it  so 
that  there  is  not  a  wise  man  among  yon  V 
Deacon  Nobles  was  a  man  of  undoubted 
piety,  but  of  humble  gifts — illiterate  and 
uninformed — very  foggy  in  his  yiews— an 
admirer  and  echo  of  Deacon  Slocum. 
Deacon  Sydney  Slocum  was  by  nature  a 
'radical  ;*  a  man  of  restless,  active  mind, 
pugnacious  temperament,  and  tenacious 
will.  He  was  the  most  actiTe  religionist 
in  MillTille ;  and,  fortunately,  there  were 
but  two  or  three  others  of  the  same  stamp. 
His  sister,  Mrs.  Rachel  Harris,  was  a 
woman  of  similar  native  qualities,  with  a 
larger  admixture  of  grace,  and  a  heart 
alif  e  to  the  degradation  and  woe  of  her 
species.  Both  she  and  her  brother  were 
ardent  agitators  and  reformers ;  as  such, 
their  good  old  mother  rejoiced  and  gloried 
in  them. 

'^His  feme  spread  abroad,  and  he  was 
asked  to  preach  and  lecture  far  and  near. 
To  decline  were  to  displease  bis  influen- 
tial parishioners,  proud  of  their  minister. 
To  meet  all  demands,  therefore,  he  toiled 
harder  than  ever  before.  Twice  he  tried 
his  early  plan  of  extemporizing  in  the 
pulpit  at  one  service.  Deacon  Sloeom 
was  much  edified;  but  there  followed 
significant  hints  from  head-quarters  that 
written  sermons  gave  the  best  satisfac- 
tion. He  was  not  a  man  to  submit  to 
dictation;  yet,  after  this,  he  thought  he 
should  miss  hU  wonted  freedom  of  utter- 
ance. So,  as  usual,  he  took  for  the 
morning  a  manuscript  from  his  old  stores, 
and  prepared  a  fresh  discourse  for  the 
afternoon— often  an  old  theme,  carefully 
revised  and  elaborated. 

'<  There  were*  many  extraa  to  prepare 
for.  It  was  now  a  speech  to  the  ^Tem- 
perance Juveniles,'  and  now  an  address 
before  the  Maternal  Association.  To 
animate  the  choir  Ibr  the  winter's  cam- 
paign of  rehearsals,  the  idea  struck  Mrs. 
Elttiii  (tf  inviting  the  pastor  to  preach  a 
sermon  on  saciid  music.  Mrs.  Harris 
thought  it  would  aid  the  work  of  tract 
distribution  if  Mr.  Vernon  would  look 
into  the  matter,  and  make  a  statement 
to  the  congregation ;  and  she  gave  him 
two  sheets  of  statistics." 

The  minister   has  been   promised  a 


salary  of  five  hundred  doQart.    He  gets 
into  difficulty,  and  is 

Ul  WAMT  or  M0ICST« 

'*The  summer  was  nearly  spent  when 
Mr.  Yemon  was  summoned  to  the  dd 
homestead,  on  the  occasion  of  his  aged 
father's  death— an  event  long  expected. 
His  purse  was  at  that  time  very  low; 
indeed  it  had  ibr  months  been  the  recep- 
tacle of  a  single  bill  at  a  tim»--a  five  or 
ten  dollar  note,  oftener  leas — suae  mar- 
riage fee,  or  the  remuneration  for  lectur- 
ing abroad.  He  had  several  times  asked 
the  treasurer  to  advance  him  a  small 
sun;  but  always,  with  one  exception, 
received  the  reply,  that  'there  was  bo 
money  in.'  His  salary  was  now  nearly 
due,  and,  confident  of  success,  he  post- 
poned the  application  till  ready  for  his 
journey.  To  his  surprise,  he  met  the 
old  story:  'No  money  in  the  treasury.' 
What  should  he  do  ?  It  was  suggested 
that  he  might  obtain  it  by  eaUiag  on  his 
prominent  pew-holders.  He  had  no  time 
to  lose.  Mr.  Elton  was  the  nearest  man. 
*  He  would  be  glad  to  do  it,  but  he  was 
already  used  up.  He  wished  he  did  owe 
the  society;  but,  unfortunately,  the  so- 
ciety owed  him  more  than  enough  to 
cover  his  yearly  contributioiu  They  were 
in  debt  for  the  bell,  and  he  took  the  debt 
off  their  hands.  It  was  about  thirty 
dollars.'  Without  waiting  for  ftirther 
particulars,  Mr.  Yemon  hurried  over  to 
the  brick-store.  Mr.  Monlton  had  gone 
to  the  foundry.  Thither  he  fuUowcd, 
and  made  known  his  errand.  Mr.  Monl- 
ton 'was  astonished  to  hear  that  the 
treasury  was  empty  so  near  the  end  of 
the  year;  but  indeed  he  did  not  see 
that  he  could  help  the  gsatter.  Those 
blinds  on  the  parsonage  were  procured 
by  subscription.  The  list  lay  open  six 
months,  when  payment  was  demanded, 
and  he  found  there  was  a  deficit  of  twenty 
doUarsi  and  ht  paid  it.  He  had  often 
done  such  things  and  said  nothing;  but 
he  thought  this  time  he  would  let  it  go 
toward  his  pew-rent.' 

^  A  long  story,  Mr.  Yemon  thought, 
when  he  found  the  money  wasyet  to  be 
looked  after.  'Would  Mr.  Wallfr  be 
likely  to  advance  it?'  said  he^  leaving 
hastUy.  'Stop,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Monlton, 
'you  are  in  haste,  and  it  is  too  much 
trouble  to  run  after  him.'  (He  knew  it 
was  of  no  use,  and  he  was  sensitive  of 
the  repuutinn  of  the  society.)  •  Let  me 
lemd  you  what  you  want  for  this  emer- 
gency.' And  he  placed  lea  dollars  in  his 
pastor's  hand,  with  the  suavity  of  one 
who  was  receiving  a  favour.  It  had  not 
escaped  his  penetrating  eye  that  thers 
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wu  in  Mr.  Yemon'g  face  flomething  ex* 
preMiv*  of  »  todden  enlightenment  in 
regwrd  to  tbe  finaBciai  conoernt  of  the 
parith. 

<*  A  mgae  vnearinest  about  hii  pecan- 
iary  affairs  haunted  the  pastor's  inkid 
thereafter  for  many  days.  Upon  his 
letuni,  his  first  leisnrs  was  devoted  to  a 
critieai  examination  of  his  expenses 
daring  the  year.  To  his  astonishnmst, 
he  found  that  he  had  given  orders  to  the 
amount  of  three  hundred  dollars^  for 
which  he  hardly  felt  that  he  oouid  have 
had  an  equivalent.  A  laige  bill  for  pro- 
Tender  was  not  induded.  His  running 
accounts  with  the  merchants  he  had  no 
means  of  estimating,  except  at  one  shop, 
where  the  purchases  were  enteied  in  a 
little  book  kept  by  himself.  Hera  the 
amount  surprised  him,  and  he  began  to 
fear  that  his  salary  would  not  cover  his 
current  expenses.  The  secret  he  had  yet 
to  learn.  Pay-day  arrived,  confirming 
his  fews.  He  was  fifty  dollars  in  debt; 
and,  to  add  to  the  conAasion,  the  society 
proved  delinquent  toward  him  in  the 
same  amount,  llie  leading  men  made 
the  best  of  the  matter.  <It  had  been  a 
hard  year  for  the  society.  The  salary 
was  a  hundred  dollars  more  than  they 
had  paid  formerly.  On  tlie  whole,  they 
had  done  pretty  well.  Mr.  Vernon  mast 
wait  on  them  awhile.  The  next  quar- 
ter's pew-rent  will  settle  up.' 

'^But  when  he  told  them  iftriously  that 
the  whole  salary,  for  some  reason,  failed 
to  meet  his  expenditure,  their  compla- 
cency was  evidently  disturbed.  Various 
were  the  ways  in  which  the  astounding 
fhct  was  accounted  for  among  the  people. 
The  loudest  outcry  was:  'The  /iorve— -that 
large,  fine  horse,  which  had  eaten  him 
up  V — '  A  foolish  piece  of  business  I'  said 
Mr.  Walter.  <  What  did  he  want  with  a 
horse?*  •  Very  mean  in  you  to  talk  so, 
Walter,'  said  his  ouupoken  wife,  (it  was 
difficult  for  her  to  follow  Sarah's  example, 
and  give  her  husband  a  title,  when  every- 
body else  addressed  him  without  it;)— 

*  very  mean.  You  know  he  had  all  the 
people  in  the  outskirts  to  get  acquainted 
with.'    Mrs.  Selden  tossed  her  head,  and 

*  thought,  when  she  first  saw  those  splen- 
did curtains  at  the  parlour  windows  of 
the  parsonage,  that  Miliville  people 
would  not  be  able  to  support  such  ex- 
travagance. She  did  not  think  of  such 
curtains  herselC  Her  daughter  in  the 
dty  had  them,  but  they  were  Yery  ex- 
pensive.' Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elton  said : 
'  Don't  be  alarmed.  It's  only  their  first 
year  among  us,  and  it  takes  something 
to  get  settled.'  Mrs.  Moulton  suggested 
that  tb^  had  incurred  a  sickness  bill  at 
the  parsonage,  and  that  their  '"help" 


was  not  the  most  eeonomieaL'  Mrs* 
Harris  looked  distressed,  and  Deacon 
Skicum  *  guessed  the  minister  didn't 
work  it  right' 

**But  the  minister  and  his  wife  k* 
solved  to  know  the  wherefore  themselvea. 
Diligently  ioTestigating,  they  found  they 
had  received  half  their  salary  in  *  orders ;' 
and  that  for  every  article  purchased  at 
the  Tillage  stores  they  had  paid,  at  least, 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  advance  on  city 
prices.  What  marvel  that  they  were 
fifty  doUars  in  debt  r 

Some  portion  of  the  American  pastors' 
ineome  is  derived  from 

WSDDIXO  FKE8. 

**  Attended  a  wedding  last  evening  in 
one  of  our  rich  fomilies.  A  little  disap* 
pointed  at  the  foe— especially  as  the 
purse  is,  these  many  dajrs,  empty— only 
two  dollars!  Mr.  Clifton  has  been  in, 
anxious  to  learn  how  much  the  richer  we 
are  for  last  night's  service.  I  told  him, 
'  though  it  would  hardly  enable  us  to  buy 
Tillage  lot  on  speculation,  or  make  a 
bank  deposit,  yet,  in  the  present  sute  of 
the  finances,  it  was  not  to  be  despised.' 
Then  I  magnified  the  occasion ;  a  large 
company ;  a  splendid  table ;  elegant 
service,  and  a  half-dozen  varieties  of 
cake,  with  fruits  and  confectioneries; 
and  I  treated  him  to  a  lunch  from  a  loaf 
of  cake,  whose  heavy  frosting  was 
gemmed  with  golden  stars— gilt-paper 
ornaments.  *Ahr  said  he,  laughingly, 
*  you  may  depend  they  put  all  the  gold 
on  the  cake;  your  husband  did  not  get 
over  two  dollars  for  marrying  them.'  I 
would  not  tell  him  he  had  guessed  right.  * 

**  Donation  parties"  are  another  Tankee 
method  of  supporting  the  minister.  A 
number  of  his  people  invite  themselves 
to  his  parsonage,  generally  about  the 
new  year,  and  form  a  species  of  congre* 
gational  and  charitable  pic-nic.  Each 
gaest  contributes  to  the  general  enter- 
tainment, bringing  with  him  provisions 
cooked  £ox  the  occasion ;  and  after  having 
all  feasted  together,  what  is  left  rraiains 
with  the  pastor,  along  with  donations  in 
money  or  food,  as  may  suit  the  taste  or 
circumstances  of  the  donor.  An  amusing 
account  is  given  of  the  party.  Here  are 
its  results: — 

"The  next  day  little  was  done  but  to 
rest  and  re-examine  the  gifts.  As  to 
provisions,  the  hundred  and  fifty  guests 
had  left  many  fragments,  from  which 
more  than  one  poor  family  were  bounti- 
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folly  regaled.  Bat  all  that  goodly  table- 
ahow  left  them  no  richer  at  the  parson- 
age. The  hams  of  beef  and  pork,  how- 
ever, the  butter,  cheese,  and  lard,  the 
apples  and  poUtoes,  were  as  good  as 
cash.  The  young  men  brought  the 
money ;  thereVere  various  useful  articles 
of  apparel,  a  good  store  of  groceries, 
and  a  large  assortment  of  writing  paper. 
But  many  of  the  gifts,  though  pleasant 
mementoes  of  affection,  were,  as  Mary 
said,  things  they  could  do  very  well 
without.  Yet  they  swelled  the  estimate 
of  substantial  aid  which  the  people  took 
the  credit  of  rendering  to  their  minister. 
Let  us  see ;— there  were  materials,  beau- 
tifully embroidered,  for  three  pairs  of 
slippers;  there  were  nearly  twice  that 
number  of  card- baskets,  of  rarious  forms 
and  fabrics;  a  beautiful  papier- mache 
portfolio,  and  a  porte  moimaie  to  match ; 
lamp  mats,  crotcheted  and  netted ;  three 
or  four  watch  receivers,  and  as  many 
tidy-spreads ;  paper-folders,  of  pearl  and 
ivory  ;  pen- wipers  and  tablets ;  a  set  of 
nut- pickers ;  an  expensive  coffee  urn,  and 
a  silver  fruit-knite ;  a  solar  lamp,  and  a 
book  of  splendid  engravings.  Jf  they 
can*t  live  now  !  " 

DANGER  OF  8PISITUAL  IRDEFBITDBNCB. 

"  The  preaching,  Friday,  made  quite  a 
stir.  Subject — ^The  example  of  Christ  as 
a  citizen ;  text—*  Render  therefore  unto 
Csesar  the  things  that  are  Csesar's,  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's.'  Mr. 
Selden  is  much  offended.  He  *  wishes 
ministers  would  preach  the  Gospel,  and 
let  politics  alone.'  <  He  is  a  large  sup- 
porter,' Mr.  Moulton  says,  *  and  it  would 
be  well  to  conciliate  him.'  Mr.  Moulton 
actually  asked  Mr.  Vernon  if  he  could 
not  give  the  subject  of  slavery  the  go-by 
in  his  future  ministrations.  He  knows 
very  well  that  Mr.  Vernon  is  not  harping 
on  this  subject  all  the  while.  He  seldom 
goes  into  it ;  but  when  he  does,  he  strikes 
a  strong  blow.  Mr.  Moulton  admitted 
this,  but  said,  *  ITie  prayers  kept  the 
wound  fresh.  If  he  could  only  omit  it 
there— if  he  would  allow  him  to  say  to 
Mr.  Selden  that  the  minister  bad  pledged 
himself.'  I  looked  anxiously  for  Ed- 
ward's reply.  He  was  perfectly  calm 
and  courteous,  yet  there  was  that  in  his 
eye  which  might  have  made  the  time- 
serving Christian  quail.  '  Ah  I'  said  he, 
*  as  to  my  praying  I  can  give  no  pledges. 
A  believer's  prayers,  I  presume  we  shall 
agree,  are  guided  by  the  Divine  Spirit ; 
and  I  cannot  tell,  beforehand,  what  He 
may  put  in  my  heart  to  pray  for.'  With 
some  apologies  Mr.  Moulton  depsrted, 
looking  a  little  troubled.    He  had  not 


been  gone  an  hour  when  the  deacons 
called,  or,  rather,  the  deacon  and  his 
shadow.  He  expressed  his  strong  dissent 
from  the  doctrine  of  yesterday's  discourse. 
The  mereury  was  soon  up  at  'boiling 
point.'  *Talk  about  our  duties  to  the 
State  I  We  owe  nothing  to  sucli  a  cor- 
rupt government  as  ours,  but  revobituaL,' 
He  then  stated  the  object  of  the  call,— 
namely,  tlie  appointment  of  a  meeting  to 
debate  this  matter  before  the  public 
Edward,  of  course,  declined.  *  So,  my 
dear,  your  views  are  opposed  on  both 
sides.'  '  Yes,'  said  he,  *  ministera  in  my 
position  on  this  subject — and  there  are 
not  a  few  of  us^find,  as  Richard  Baxter 
said  of  himself,  that  we  have  two  enemies 
where  other  men  have  but  one.  We  are 
denounced  from  both  extremes.' " 

Well  may  the  minister  say, — 

**'  I  work  as  hard  as  Mr.  Moulton  or 
Mr.  Walter.  I  had  as  much  capital  to 
begin  with  as  they.  I  could  have  made 
money  as  welL  Now  that  I  have  relin- 
quished such  prospects,  and  spent  ten  of 
my  best  yean  to  qualify  me  for  preach- 
ing, why  should  they  dole  out  to  me  of 
their  abundance  a  mere  pittance^  and  call 
it  charity,  considering  me  as  a  pensioDer 
upon  their  bounty  ?'— and  his  lip  curled, 
and  Satan  whispered,  *You  are  still 
young  enough  to  redeem  what  Is  lost, 
and  to  enter  the  lists.  wiUi  the  strongest 
in  the  race  fSt  riches  and  honour.'  Alas ! 
poor  heart !  it  must  break  for  thia,  and 
lie  in  sackcloth  at  the  Savionr*s  feet." 

Mr.  Vernon  is  driven  out  of  Millville ; 
for  seldom  in  any  church  in  America, 
unless  in  the  cities,  does  a  minister 
remain  more  than  a  very  few  years. 
Change  and  novelty  are  essential  to  make 
the  concern  **  pay ;"  while  the  minister  is 
glad  to  escape  in  the  hope  of  aomething 
better  turning  up.  Bnt  the  same  grasp- 
ing covetousness,  the  same  tyranny  and 
impertinent  interference,  exist  in  his  last 
change  at  Olney.  A  good  sketch  is 
given  of 

THE  PAB80KA0B. 

«To  those  familiar  with  the  prevalent 
mode  of  parish  building  for  the  minister, 
description  is  not  needed  here.  When 
the  frame  was  up,  it  looked  too  riender 
to  stand  against  a  regular  north-easter. 
The  clapboards  were  added  without 
lining;  and  when  Mr.  Vernon  remon- 
strated with  one  of  the  tmateea,  the 
truth-telling  farmer  replied:  *I  sTpoaetf 
one  of  us  were  bnUding  it  for  onrtdvn^ 
weahooldhave  it  lined;  hat  Si*«A^ar- 
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MMfo,  yon  know,  and  we  must  get  it  up 
at  the  least  expense.' 

'*  *'  There  is  a  fine  place  for  a  basement- 
kitchen/  said  Mr.   Vernon  to  another 

tf  Uflt^fi 

**'yeB/  replied  Mr.  TuthiU;  Mf  it 
were  for  myself  1  would  ha?e  one  by  all 
means.' 

*'  Ah !  it  is  only  a  parsonctge;  and  what 
does  a  minister's  family  want  with  a  room 
in  the  basement?  The  kitchen  is  nine 
feet  by  twelve,  with  a  small  fireplace, 
and  a  narrow  oren,  and  a  little  pantry. 
It's  only  a  paraonagt !  Half  the  timber 
is  ill-seasoned -I- the  fixtures  are  of  the 
cheapest  kind— the  second  coat  of  paint 
laid  on  before  the  fir^t  is  dry — the  plaster 
coarse  and  incohesive— the  floors,  con- 
structed as  if  for  yentilation,  and  of 
planks  difi*erin9  in  thickness,  presenting 
a  varied  surface  of  hill  and  dale — the 
windows  without  blinds,  loose  and  shak- 
ing in  every  breeze  as  if  with  the  ague. 
It  was  only  a  parsonage  I  Then  the  ex- 
terior was  finished  without  ornament  of 
pillar,  cornice,  or  moulding — much  more 
discarding  such  luxurious  appendages  as 
a  corridor,  veranda,  or  portico.  They 
would  add  to  the  expense,  and  might 
foment  pride  within  the  parsopsge,  and 
jealousies  without." 

Attached  to  this  house  was  lialf-an- 
acre  of  land;  but  *<For  this  naked  half- 
acre,  with  a  house  and  barn,  the  people 
charged  the  annual  rent  of  seventy-five 
dollars,  nearly  six  per  cent,  upon  the 
cost.  The  minister  did  not  conceal  his 
surprise  at  this  disproportion  between 
house- rent  and  salary ;  but  there  was  no 
appeal  from  the  decision." 

Not  only  is  **  manse^-rent  deducted 
fkom  the  income  of  the  poor  minister, 
but  pew-rent  is  also  attempted : — 

''At  new  year  the  annual  sale  of  pews 
occurred.  Captain  Brown  accosted  Mr. 
Vernon  with  the  air  of  one  conferring  a 
favour,  and  bade  him  welcome,  with  his 
family,  to  the  *■  minister's  pew  ;'  adding, 
'  I  suppose,  if  I  should  come  in  when  my 
own  slip  is  crowded,  Mrs.  Vernon  will 
not  turn  me  out?'  The  new  pastor  did 
not  understand.  He  turned  to  Deacon 
Hyde  for  explanation,  and  was  told,  Vith 
some  embarrassment,  that  the  minister 
here  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  pay- 
ing for  his  pew  in  church ;  that  Captain 
Brown  had  just  bid  it  ofi*  for  seven  dol- 
lars, as  a  present  to  Mr.  Vernon.  Mr. 
'Vernon's  spirit  rose  against  this  exaction. 
He  bad  not  lost  all  the  old  fire.  He  told 
the  deacon  he  would  resign  tbe  pulpit 


hekaee  he  would  pay  a  tax  of  this  kind 
toward  bis  own  support." 

Mr.  Vernon  attempts  to  produce  a 
more  liberal  spirit  among  his  people,  but 
he  only  gives  offence  to  Deacon  Hyde 
and  others ;  and  he  is  advised  to  give  up, 
for  two  months,  the  subject  of  **  giving." 
So  that  "  the  third  year,  filled  up  with 
deedsof  steady  devotion  to  the  spiritual 
interest  of  the  people,  rolled  away.  A 
few  individuals  sent  in  a  chicken  a  piece 
at  Thanksgiving,  and  a  spare  rib  at  the 
pork  season,  and  a  few  balls  of  butter  at 
the  new  year ;  but  as  to  the  '  wood- bee ' 
and  *  donation-party,'  there  was  no  one 
to  set  the  thing  forward^taking  the  lead ; 
and  certain  persons  were  careful  not  to 
enconrsge  so  dangerous  a  precedent  in 
the  parish." 

With  one  more  extract  we  shall  end 
this  painful  but  true  picture  of  minister- 
ial support  in  America.  Mr.  Vernon 
determines  to  discover  his  pecuniary 
difflcultieB  to  his  people. 

"The  important  day  arrived,  and  a 
goodly  number  was  gathered  at  the  pss- 
tor's  call  to  hear  his  communication. 
He  told  them,  in  few  words,  that  when  he 
received  a  call  to  settle  among  them  on 
a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars,  he  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  it  was  not 
a  competent  support.  Yet  he  was  then 
ignorant  of  the  cost  of  living  here,  as 
well  as  their  habits  in  regard  to  dona- 
tions and  private  contributions.  Hence 
he  resolved  to  try.  The  result  had  been, 
as  was  known  to  most  of  them,  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  add,  from  his  own  capital, 
a  hundred  dollars  yearly  to  defray  his 
ordinary  current  expenses.  This  capital 
was  now  almost  exhausted.  Unless  some 
other  provision  could  be  made,  he  must 
soon  involve  himself  in  debt,  or  seek 
another  field.  He  reminded  them  of  his 
manner  of  life  among  them.  He  had  de- 
voted his  whole  ability,  such  as  it  was,  to 
his  professional  work,  not  turning  aside 
to  any  other  pursuit.  As  to  the  fruit  of 
his  labours,  his  acknowledgments  were 
due  elsewhere—even  to  Him  who  hath 
given  the  increase. 

•*  One  thing  he  would  say :  'The  Gospel 
is  a  debtor  to  no  people,  neither  is  the 
support  of  its  ministry  a  charity.' 

**  if,  for  want  of  reflection,  it  seemed  to 
any  that  flve  hundred  dollars  must  be  an 
ample  support,  he  would  go  into  parti- 
culars, and  open  the  thing  arithmetically, 
Figures  will  not  lie« 
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Then  lb,  fint,  for  ]io«M.rtBt,      7S  doOlii. 

Hone- keeping,  (to  eaj  nothioff 
of  repatn  on  hArneas,  car- 
riage, &c.)     .  .        7S     .^ 

Domestic  help, (board  and  waget,)1Q0     ... 

Theae  three  Itema  take  half  the  _ 

iaiary, 


before  We  come  to  the  anpport  of 
the  naator,  his  wife,  and  four 
efail^n.   Fifty  dolUn  more*     M 


wUl  barelT  (*OTer  the  ekpente  of 
ftiel,  lignts*  Mrmon  paper,  and 
postage,  •  •  300     ... 

Leariagp  again,        ,         •      iOO     .« 

ot  lets  than  fbta  dollAn  H-week  td  fe6A 
wsd  dotiie  a  family  of  six ;  to  entertain 
oompaoy  and  pay  doctor't  luili ;  to  boy 
booka  Mid  periodicals,  and  educate  the 
children;  to  meet  incidental  expenses, 
and  the  calls  of  systematic  beneTolence. 
With  this  explanation,  Mr.  Vetnon  re- 
tired, expecting  that  the  action  of  the 
society  wonld  be  made  known  to  him  by 
their  committee.  But  lie  waited  in  ndn 
for  any  response  to  bis  communication, 
official  or  private.  In  the  weeks  that 
followed,  rumonr  brought  by  piecemeal 
to  his  ear  the  facts  which  no  member  of 
the  society  had  the  eourage  or  courtesy 
to  rcTeal  to  him. 

It  appeared  that  a  motion  was  made 
by  Mr.  Rogers  to  add  a  hundred  dollars 
to  the  salary;  but  it  was  defeated  by 
▼arious  influences.  Some  thought  it  a 
hasty  measure.  Others,  who  were  in 
favour  of  the  thing,  differed  as  to  the 
mode  of  doing  it,  and  had  not  largeness 
of  soul  enough  to  let  relief  come  to  the 
fetraitencd  minister  unless  it  could  be 
tendered  in  their  way.  A  fbw,  besides, 
were  strongly  disinclined  to  the  proposed 
increase  of  salary,— partly  from  native 
penuriousness,  and  partly  from  a  growing 
coldness  toward  a  preacher  who  struck 
such  blows  at  their  selfish  illiberality  and 
sloth.  Formal  action  among  them  was 
tt  an  end.  Many  were  disappointed,  and 
agreed  to  help  the  minister  individually 
by  seasonable  donations.  For  a  few  weeks 
a  stream  of  beneficence  set  toward  the  par^ 
Bonage ;  but,  like  a  spring  freshet,  it  was 
soon  exhausted.  There  was  no  native 
current  in  that  direction  fed  by  perennial 


ibutttftlns.  Esquire  Eaton*k  nmoiimt  of 
help  was  a  load  of  diesnUt  wood,  which, 
reliable  as  his  generosity,  crackled  and 
blazed,  and  soon  was  not.  So  acute  and 
complex  were  the  pastor's  emotions,  that 
it  Were  difficult  to  tell  whether  these 
bounties  gave  him  more  pleasure  or  pain. 
A  half-dozen  individuals  sent  an  offering 
of  money, — their  fkir  proportion  of  the 
proposed  addition  to  the  salary. 

Pastoral  duties  and  sermon-mak- 
ing dragged  heavily  at  the  paraonage 
in  these  patience-tfying  circumstances. 
There  was  much  wounded  sensibility 
there,  and  some  risings  of  **the  old 
man,"  and  earnest  cries  for  deliverance 
from  temptation,  and  a  ftvsh  pluming  of 
fkltfa's  drooping  wing,  and  an  importun- 
ate turning  of  parched  lips  from  broken 
cisterns  to  the  living  Fountain. 

'*  What  though  the  sprinitt  of  life  were  hraka. 
And  flesh  and  heart  should  fkint ; 
Ood  is  my  souVs  eternal  rocic. 
The  strength  of  wmj  aaint*** 

We  have  quoted  those  portions  only 
of  this  work  which  describe  the  snfiei^ 
ings  of  the  clergy  from  the  system  which 
provides  for  their  support,  or,  rather, 
which  insures  their  snflbring  in  mind 
and  body,  from  the  evils  which  almost 
necessarily  attend  it  in  the  present  state 
of  society.  It  is  difficult  at  first  to  be- 
lieve that  such  a  miserable  appreciation 
of  the  ministry,  and  such  dishonesty  and 
tyranny  towards  them,  would  prevail  to 
any  extent  in  an  educated  and  dvillaed 
country  as  America,— one  of  whose  as- 
sumed glories  is,  a  chureh  that  can  aflbrd 
to  despise  all  emoluments  received  by 
law,  and  which  discountenasees,  if  it 
does  not  entirely  forbid,  any  emda- 
ments  to  the  clergy  ftt>m  even  volun- 
tary sources.  But  we  have  many  prooft 
from  other  sources  which  may  be  deem- 
ed more  authentic  than  the  tale  before 
us,  of  the  substantial  truth  of  the  Ska^ 
6id$y  which  we  shidl  adduce  in  our  next 
number. 


GOLD  MSm  tHfi  60SFBL 
No.m. 


I*  our  two  former  papers  we  sought  to 
establish  the  prinoiple^  that  the  holy 
Soriptures  prescribe  a  standard  or  mea- 
sure   for   tiie  regulation   of    religious 


oharity.    The   dedgn   of  the 
paper  is,  to  evince  the  rafieiMlSr  of  this. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  prlad- 
ples  of  a  very  potent  nature  appeul  to 
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— and  neither,  save  with  exeeptions,  rare 
as  **  angel'a  Tisits,**  measoring  tbemselTes 
by  the  supreme  standard  of  the  Word  of 
God.  Alas !  that  it  is  tme  of  the  Christ- 
ian Church,  as  it  was  of  the  now  eclipsed 
Hebrew  one,  that  **  the  light  shineth  in 
the  darkness,  and  the  darkness  oompre< 
hendeth  it  not  I" 

The  existence  of  sin  in  and  aronnd  ns, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  grand  basis  npon 
which  the  highest  reasons  for  Christian 
liberality  recline.  Sin  is  rebellion  against 
the  goTcmment  of  Ood.    To  suppress 


ourbenerolenoe.  Gratitude,  divine  Ioto, 
and  example,  ever  prompt  ns  to  duty,  and 
not  without  partial  success.  The  pulpit 
and  the  press,  misnonary,  tract,  Bible  so- 
cieties and  institutions,  to  the  extent  of 
probably  not  less  than  two  millions  ster- 
ling  yearly  placed  on  the  altar  of  God, 
are  the  liTing  evidences  that  these  ap- 
peals have  struck  a  sympathetic  chord  in 
many  a  heart.  Nevertheless,  surrounded 
and  controlled  as  we  are  by  weak- 
nesses, obstacles,  aod  snares,  it  is  imper- 
ative that  this  our  charity  should  be 

regulated  by  system,  and  pervaded  by  |  this  unoatural  and  malignant  conflict, 
rule.  Were  it  left  to  temporary  feeling  I  must  obviously  constitute  the  duty  of 
to  dictate  the  measure  of  liberality,  and  |  every  honourable  and  loyal  subject  of 
to  every  aocidenUl  caprice  to  steel  or  to  i  the  Kin^  of  kings.  It  deprives  Him  of 
subdue  the  soul,  long  might  we  sigh  for  i  that  **  glory  and  praise,  of  thkt  satisfao- 
the  realization  of  the  prayer :  '*  Thy  |  tion  and  delight,  which  a  holy  and  happy 
kingdom  come.*'  It  is  one  of  the  Uunti, .  world  would  have  given  Him."  It  is 
perhaps  not  altogether  unmerited,  which  '  subversive  of  the  glory  of  man,  and 
tfae  enemies  of  the  faith  are  perpetually  |  transforms  it  into  shame.  It  beclouds 
making  against  us,  that,  since  the  days  the  intellect,  it  sears  the  conscience,  it 
of  LuUier,  Protestantism  has  made  few  impairs  the  affections,  and  vitiates  and 
conquests  in  Europe ;  and  the  reason  perverts  the  will.  It  has  converted  the 
thereof  is,  the  apathy  and  the  illiberality  |  earth  into  a  "  wide-spreading  battle- 
of  the  adherents  of  that  creed.  Well  field,"  upon  which  "fierce  competition 
may  the  question  be  put :  '*  Shall  we  !  advances  onward  to  the  accomplishment 
render  to  God  the  halt,  the  blind,  the '  of  its  own  purposes,  reckless  of  the 
lame,  or  whatever  comes  first  to  hand  ?"  |  misery  it  causes,  and  of  the  number  it 
Surely  the  solemnity,  the  majesty,  and  ,  tramples  under  foot  in  its  progress."  It 
the  momentous  importance  of  the  work  ^  is  the  malevolent  creator  of  ignorance, 
of  God,  ought  to  suggest  a  more  rational  |  wretchedness,  moral  and  eternal  death, 
procedure.  Let  this  interrogation  be  i  To  counteract  the  bsneful  influences 
npon  every  Christian's  lip,  and  in  every  I  of  the  destroyer,  the  redemption  scheme, 
Christian's  heart,  and  beneficent  shall   that  "  glory  of  God"  was  conceived  and 


be  the  results.  "  Shall  the  progress  of 
Christ's  kingdom — one  great  object  for 
which  I  am  left  in  this  world — be  served 
by  me  in  a  steady,  systematic  manner? 
Or  shall  I  leave  it  to  be  determined  by 
the  fluctoating  circumstances  in  which  I 
am,  and  the  mutable  feelings  which  I 
experience,  whether  I  shall  do  anything 
for  it,  and  what  that  shall  be  ?"  It  may 
be  af&rmed,  upon  not  less  than  apostolic 
authority,  that  they  who  "  measure 
themselves  by  themselves,  and  compare 
themselves  among  themselves,  are  not 
wiee/'  (2  Cor.  x.  12.)  The  infraction  of 
this  rule  is  the  fatal  source  of  the  present 
wilderness  charities  of  the  Christian 
trorld,  —  Christian  comparing  himself 
with  ChristiaD,  and  Church  with  Church 


developed.  It  involved  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  the  Majesty  of  heaven,  too  pro- 
foundly mysterious  to  be  "  sought  after" 
by  human  finitude.  The  consummation 
thereof  is  the  sublime  purpose  of  the 
reign  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  mediation 
within  the  veil.  And  yet — marvellous 
thought  I — ^it  demands  the  co-operation  of 
the  Church,  Ponder  upon  the  design, 
the  final  cause  of  the  economy  of  grace. 
Is  it  not  the  everlasting  glory  of  num- 
bers baffling  computation— the  realiza- 
tion of  the  relative  glory  of  the  living 
God  ?  To  discharge  this  mission  had 
reflected  brightest  lustre  npon  the  most 
exalted  of  the  hierarchy  of  heaven ;  but 
— inscrutable  procedure  1 — it  has  been 
entrusted  to  **  earthen  vessels" — to  the 
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MilYit  J  ftad  beneToWiiM  of  the  Chriatian 
Ghorch.  Is  not  ihU  »  diadam  re^en- 
dent  with  more  preoiont  jewels  than 
that "  orown  of  glory**  which  sin  ra? ished 
from  ua  f  Can  there  be  a  nobler,  more 
thriiliBg,  resistleae  incentive  to  duty  ? 
Who  poeaefltes  a  natnre  so  callous  and 
ignoble  that  it  cannot  be  impelled  to 
living  energy  and  prodigal  liberality  by 
an  appeal  so  touching  ?  Has  the  Church 
responded? — Only  to  a  limited  extent. 
OceaaionaUy  the  response— love  to  love 
—has  reflected  lustre  upon  our  fallen 
nature.  It  has  kindled  a  ''heroism 
which  has  encountered  every  danger, 
and  endured  patiently  the  most  oru^ 
torture.**  It  has  pervaded  weak  men, 
but  true  disciples,  with  such  a  love,  that 
tbey  **  confronted  their  foes  as  if  girt 
about  with  omnipotence*  and  passed 
through  the  flames  without  dismay." 
With  lofty  magnanimity  have  Paul  and 
Peter,  and  Brainerd  and  Moffat,  and 
Martyn  and  Williams,  held  forth  the 
lamp  of  light,  to  cast  its  radiance  upon 
the  benighted  souls  of  men.  Neverthe- 
less, this  has  not  excited  universal  emula- 
tion. The  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Church  have  been — ^perchance  still 
are— slumbering  ingloriously  in  the  val> 
ley  of  dry  bones;  and  the  necessity, 
therefore,  is  urgent,  that  the  claims 
made  upon  them  in  the  Word  of  God 
should  be  placed  in  the  clearest  and 
strongest  light ;  for,  oh !  who  can  con- 
template the  doom  of  the  slothful  and 
unfaithful  steward  without  dread  agony 
of  soul! 

The  design  of  the  author  of  the  Essay 
before  us  is  to  demonstrate^  that  what- 
ever reasons  may  have  combined  to  urge 
the  Hebrews  to  liberality  in  the  cause  of 
God,  reasons  still  more  cogent  press  upon 
us.  Although  acknowledging  the  facts 
established  in  our  last  paper,  that  the 
Jews,  in  all  probabiHty,  contributed  to 
the  extent  of  a  third  of  their  income  to 
religious  purposes,  he  contents  himself 
with  the  tithe,  and  maintains,  that  what- 
ever more  may  be  obligatory  upon  the 
Christian,  he  is  bound  to  render  back 
unto  God  at  least  a-tenth.  Without 
retracing  with  our  author  the  subjects 
already  exhausted,  embracing  the  origin 


of  the  tithe,  the  purposes  to  which  it  was 
applied,  and  the  other  demands  made 
upon  the  benevolence  of  the  Hebrews,  it 
may  be  observed,  in  addition,  that  th« 
tithe  rested  entirely  upon  the  moral  and 
religious/eellngs  of  the  people.  Assum* 
ing  it  to  have  been  of  divine  institution, 
here  waa  no  provision  made  for  its  violent 
recoTeryfromarecttsantHebrew.  In  the 
words  of  Fairbahm,  (T^po^,  voL  ii.,  p. 
33fl,)  «  The  rendering  of  what  was  due 
was  simply  a  matter  of  religious  obliga- 
tioD;  and  where  this  failed,theclaim  could 
not  be  enforced  by  any  constraint  of  faiw." 
There  is  thus  brought  to  light  the  im- 
portant principle,  that  the  chief  distinc- 
tion between  the  rule  of  religious  con« 
tribution  under  the  Go^  and  the 
diepenMoition  of  Moeee,  is  this,  tliat  the 
Utter,  while  it  *•  devolved  the  duty  upon 
the  religious  feeling  in  common  with  the 
former,  specified,  in  addition,  the  propor- 
tion that  should  be  given."  The  words 
of  the  prophet  are,  therefore,  not  less 
applicable. to  the  unfaithftil  of  modenit 
than  of  ancient  times :  **  Will  a  man  rob 
God  ?  Yet  ye  have  robbed  me.  But  ye 
say,  Wherein  have  we  robtied  thee  ?  In 
tithes  and  offerings.  Ye  are  cursed  with 
a  curse,  for  ye  have  robbed  me,  even  this 
whole  nation.** 

With  the  same  readiness  new,  as  for- 
merly, we  acknowledge,  that  no  precise 
standard  for  Christian  liberality  is  dis- 
coverable in  the  New  Testament ;  but  we 
still  maintain,  with  the  same  conscious- 
ness of  truth,  that  the  examples  of  charity 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament— brii- 
iant  and  magnificent  as  the  most  gor- 
geous of  those  under  the  old  economy — 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  ratiomUe  ef 
the  case,  and  the  fact,  that  no  abrogation 
of  the  Utbe  law  was  made,  indicate  that 
the  former  standards  are  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  of  abeyance.  Nay,  this 
very  circumstance  of  omission  is  demon- 
strative of  highest  wisdom.  It  haa  been 
well  said,  that  the  New  Testament  eon- 
tains  the  religion  of  tkie  world.  Its 
principles  and  motites  are  not  to  1moo»> 
fined  to  a  race,  or  country,  or  period  of 
time ;  they  are  designed  for  all  eovntries 
and  all  times.  The  rich  and  the  peer— 
the  Esquimaux  and  the  Polynesian— ere 
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slik*  to  be  Imbaed  and  gorwned  by  them. 
Had  there  been  prescribed  n  determtnmte 
meeinre  of  liberality,  binding  npon  all 
people  in  all  times,  it  might  have  **  im- 
posed on  some  a  harden  grioTons  to  be 
borne;  while,  npon  others,  its  pressure 
wonld  haye  been  nothiog."  Christianity, 
therefore,  ever  dealing  more  with  the 
heart  and  motive,  than  with  the  overt  aet, 
aad  seeking  to  regenerate  and  elevate 
the  whole  nature,  dictates  a  general  prw' 
eiple  rather  than  a  fixedntea  of  rule — a 
principle  whose  application  to  life  re- 
quires "  forethought  and  care,  and  not 
a  e^talogoe  of  dnties  minutely  detailed, 
which  a  chUd  might  walk  by."  He  who 
admits  it  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament  to  inculcate  liberality  by  the 
rnlc^  *'  estimate  your  obligation  to  Jesus, 
who  hath,  by  Bis  death,  redeemed  you, 
and  give  as  the  Lord  hath  prospered 
you,"  runs  no  hazard  of  violating  either 
the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  old  Hebrew 
hiw. 

Let  us  scrutinize  the  leading  argu- 
moit  (tf  the  Essay  before  us,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  ratumah  of  Christian  liber- 
ality. It  was  argued  by  St.  Paul,  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  the  promise 
vouchsafed  to  Abraham  could  not  be 
rendered  void  by  the  abrogation  of  the 
law.  The  reason  of  this  was,  that  the 
promise  was  400  years  antecedent  to  the 
law,  and  therefore  could  not  be  affected 
by  the  fate  of  the  latter.  The  same 
argument  applies,  by  parallelism,  to  the 
tithe  law.  It  was  extant  and  operative 
long  anterior  to  the  promulgation  of  the 
Mooaio  economy,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, suffer  from  iti  demolition.  Combine 
with  this  the  principle,  that  although  a 
positive  command  be  abolished,  it  con- 
tinuee  obligatory  if  the  reason  for  which 
it  was  enacted  continue,  and  our  argu« 
ment  Is  all  but  complete.  The  case  of 
our  irst  parents  may  illustrate  this. 
Their  fate,  and  that  of  their  posterity, 
were  to  be  determined  by  their  obedience 
to,  or  their  violation  of,  a  positive  com- 
mand. A  command  of  this  nature  was, 
in  thdr  circumstances,  necessary,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  incapability  of  appre- 
hending the  reasons  upon  which  it  vras 
founded.    But  it  must  be  granted,  that 


the  moral  reason  lying  at  the  root  of  that 
positive  command— viz^  the  will  of  God» 
is  not  less  obligatory  upon  us  than  upon 
them.  It  will  thus  appear,  that  the  in** 
stent  the  moral  reasons  lying  at  the 
basis  of  any  positive  command  are  die- 
covered,  or  discoverable  by  us,  then, 
although  it  be  formally  abrogated,  the 
obligation  will  remain.  Of  this  nature 
seems  to  be  the  Uihe  lam, 

(1.)  Is  there  anything  in  the  position 
of  modern  Chrbtians  which  renders  them 
less  able  to  give  to  the  cause  of  the  Lord 
than  the  ancient  Hebrews  t  During  the 
existence  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  the 
Jews  continued  under  the  same  religious 
obligations,  in  the  times  of  their  greatest 
national  prosperity  and  deepest  national 
prostration.  In  the  days  of  Solomon,  or 
in  those  of  Malachi,  the  Jews  were  re- 
sponsible in  the  nmtter  of  the  tithe.  Are 
we  inferior  to  the  Jews  in  wealth,  in  a 
national  point  of  view  ?  Contrast  their 
agriculture  and  their  pastoral  habits->and 
the  whole  spirit  of  their  economy  tended 
to  foster  these — with  our  commerce  and 
unlimited  resources,  and  we  shall  scarcely 
deem  ourselves  inferior.  Are  we  not 
able  to  expend  the  sum  of  L.67,063,230 
per  annum  npon  spirits,  wine,  beer,  and 
tobacco,  when  our  condition  would  be 
greatly  ameliorated  by  a  more  moderate 
indulgence  in  such  luxuries  ?  Compare 
our  own  national  income  with  that  of 
France,  with  iti  population  exceeding 
ours  by  about  ten  millions ;  and  as  we 
discover  that  our  revenue  surpasses  that 
of  France  by  upwards  of  L.400,000,000, 
we  will  not  be  disposed  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  plea  of  national  poverty,  or  an 
excuse  for  our  non-fulfilment  of  the  tithe 
law. 

(2.)  Are  oar  temporal  obligations  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  Hebrews  to  the 
Divine  Head  of  their  theocracy  ?  The 
reply  must  be  in  the  negative.  These 
may  not  have  been  conspicious  in  our 
national  history  as  in  <A«trf,~the  direct 
and  immediate  interposition  of  the  omni- 
potent Controller  of  Providence;  yet 
have  we  been  net  less  favoured.  Think 
of  our  laws,  our  government,  and  national 
institutions— of  our  arts,  our  science,  and 
our  literature— of  our  wealth,  our  con. 
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qaests,  and  our  power ;  aod  if  the  Hebrew 
was  inflaenoed  in  some  degree  by  the 
wonderful  kindnen  of  Ood  to  his  nation, 
when  he  gave  a  tithe,  feeling  that  it  was 
not  too  much  to  render  Him  as  a  thanks- 
giTing,  do  our  high  temporal  mercies 
deserve  less  ? 

(3.)  Are  our  spiritual  privileges  in- 
comparable with  theirs  f  7^  enjoyed 
'*  the  law  ;**  but  do  not  we  possess  grace 
and  truth?  7%ey  felt  the  spirit  of '*  bond- 
age;"  vfe  rejoice  in  the  spirit  of 
"adoption."  They  lived  under  "tutors 
and  governors ;"  we  are  the  sons  of  God, 
possessed  of  the  prerogatives  of  majority. 
The  Spirit  dwelt  in  their  temple,  but  now 
He  relgneth  in  the  temples  of  our  soul — 
"  dwelling  in  them,  and  walking  in  them." 
Thq^  beheld  divine  truth  and  Mesbianio 
times  in  the  dim  light  of  type,  shadow, 
and  prophecy ;  but  "  blessed  are  our  eyes 
for  they  see,  and  our  ears  for  they  hear." 
With  awe-subdued  spirits  they  draw  nigh 
to  doud-capt  Sinai ;  but  we,  with  humble 
confidence  and  holy  joy,  unto  Mount  Z  ion. 
They  hoped,  conjectured,  and  dreamed, 
of  immortality  and  eternal  life ;  but  we 
exclaim  :  "  O  death  I  where  is  thy  sting  ? 
O  grave  I  where  is  thy  victory  ?  The 
ating  of  death  is  sin,  and  the  strength  of 
sin  is  the  law;  but  thanks  be  to  God, 
which  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Do  we  owe  a  less 
ardent  and  costly  expression  of  gratitude 
to  God  than  the  Hebrews  of  old  ? 

(4.)  Without  lingeriog  over  the  posi- 
tive injustice  of  withholding  the  tithe,  we 
ask:  Is  the  necessity  for  liberality  less 
urgent  now  than  in  the  olden  times? 
Were  the  spirit  of  Abraham  or  of  Jacob 
to  arise  from  the  dead,  how  would  they 
stand  back,  aghast  and  appalled,  at  the 
insinuation  that  it  is  even  so !  Look 
dispassionately  at  the  subject.  The  de- 
sign of  Jewish  liberality  was,  to  maintain 
religion  within  the  narrow  confines  of 
Palestine;  but  is  it  not  the  mission  of 
Christianity  to  give  religion  to  the  world, 
yea,  even  to  Palestine  itself,  and  its 
wandering  sons,— how,  then,  shall  less 
than  the  tithe  suffice  ?  The  Mosaic 
economy  was  conservative,  the  Christian 
I>  aggressive, — shall  the  expenditure  of 
the  latter  be  smaller  than  the  former? 


Behold  the  heathen  thousands  living  in 
our  own  nominally  Christian  land;  add 
to  these  the  multitudes  of  our  colon- 
ists, vibrating  between  Satan  and  God  ; 
superadd  to  these  the  unconquered  realma 
of  infidelity,  of  antichrist,  and  heathen- 
dom,— and  is  there  aught  perceptible  to 
justify  us  in  relaxing  our  efforts,  and 
ceasing  our  exertions  ?  Ah !  no ;  the  cry 
wafted  to  our  ears  from  these  "  million- 
tongued  voices"  of  our  perishing  brethren, 
is  not,  ^  All  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
have  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  God 
and  of  His  anointed ;"  but  that  of  the 
perishing  man  of  Maoedon,  "  Come  over 
and  help  us."  If,  then,  we  are  to  bo  de- 
cided in  our  liberality  by  the  demands 
made  upon  us,  we  cannot  place  upon  the 
altar  of  God  less  than  the  tithe.  Oh ! 
did  our  spirits  burn  within  us  with  tbo 
intensity  of  that  flame  which  consumed 
the  early  bearer  of  the  cross,  how  muni- 
ficent should  be  our  liberality,  and  how 
sublime  its  results!  Then  should  tho 
rescued  islands  of  the  southern  Pacific, 
and  the  reclaimed  multitudes  of  the 
Indies,  and  of  Madagascar,  be  only  the 
type  of  a  world  reclaimed  to  the  servico 
of  the  Lord ;  then  were  the  saved  and 
ransomed  of  heathendom,  from  tho 
''shivering  Esquimaux  to  the  burning 
Hindu,"  the  feeble  yet  glorious  type  of 
universally  regenerated  man  I 

*'  Hute,  glorious  day,  expected  long, 
When  Jew  and  Greek  one  prayer  shall  pour, 
With  eager  feet  one  temple  throng. 
One  Ood  with  grateful  praise  adore  I** 

We  care  not  to  press  the  more  subsid- 
iary arguments.  It  is  necessary  to  wage 
war,  incessant  and  deadly,  with  a  mam- 
mon spirit — a  spirit  of  covetousness.  It 
is  necessary  to  remember,  that  in  a  man- 
ner the  most  solemn  and  impreaaive,  the 
Holy  Scriptures  inculcate  the  duty  of 
liberality.  It  is  necessary  that  we  ele- 
vate ourselves  out  of  the  sphere  and  orbit 
of  selfishness,  and  indulge  in  repose  until 
God  is  "enthroned  in  our  aouls,"  aod 
the  objects  with  which  we  are  brought 
into  contact  are  **  viewed  in  relation  to 
His  glory  and  government.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  be  taught  wisdom  even  by  the 
world ;  for  if  the  performances  of  a  Lbd 
or  a  Sontag  can  produce  hundreds  or 
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tboasands  of  ponuds,  and  a  Christian 
disoonrae,  appealing,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  to  the  best  feelings  and  sym- 
pathies of  our  nature,  and  for  objects  the 
most  worthy,  oau  with  difficulty  extort 
its  tens  or  its  fifties,  what  inference  can 
we  embrace  sare  this,  that  the  lore  of 
the  world  is  more  intense,  vital,  and 
operative,  than  the  love  which  pervades 
the  Christian's  soul  ?  Loolc  at  the  **  gor- 
geous cathedrals  of  Romanism,  or  the 
rich  temples  of  Hinduism;"  and  from 
these  pass  to  the  humble  and  unadorned 
Christian  church, — and  a  fearful  lesson 
is  taught  us  of  stinted  Christian  liber- 
alitjr>  But  these,  we  repeat,  are  sub- 
ijdiary  considerations,  and  we  cannot 
wish  to  place  on  them  the  fate  of  the 
momeDtous  question  at  issue.  By  the 
command  of  God,  unrepealed  and  obliga- 
tory, and  by  the  moral  reasons  of  that 
positive  command,  intelligible  and  para- 
mount, as  in  the  days  of  Hebrew  glory, 
the  question  of  our  Christian  liberality 
must  stand  or  fall.  In  the  words  of  our 
author :  **  It  behoves  us  to  let  our  light 
$0  shinp,  that  the  world,  set  ing  our  good 
works,  may  glorify  our  Father  who  is  in 
heaven.  The  state  of  the  world  and  the 
Church  demand  that  serious  and  prayer- 
ful attention,  should  be  given  to  this. 
Liberality  and  philanthropy  have,  by  the 
spread  of  a  part  of  Christianity,  become 
fashionable  in  the  world,  and  we  must 
not  fail  in  going  beyond  its  highest  ideal 
of  them  and  of  every  excellence.  If  we 
rightly  consider  our  position,  we  shall 
feel  that  our  donations  to  the  cause  of 
God,  and  our  labours  for  the  welfare  of 
men,  ought  to  be  largely  increased." 

Then  should  the  Church,  collectively 
and  individually,  realize  the  promise: 
"  Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  substance, 
and  with  the  first-fruits  of  all  thine  in- 
erease ;  so  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with 
plenty,  and  thy  presses  shall  burst  out 


with  new  wine."  ^  The  liberal  soul 
shall  be  made  fat ;  and  he  that  watereth 
shall  be  watered  himself."  Then  should 
be  realized  the  yet  loftier  blessings  in- 
volved in  the  words :  *'  Chsrge  them 
that  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they  be 
ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  communi- 
cate, laying  up  in  store  for  themselves  a 
good  foundation  against  the  time  to 
come,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal 
life."  *^  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave 
me  meat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me 
drink ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me 
in ;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me ;  I  was  sick 
and  ye  visited  me ;  I  was  in  prison,  and 
ye  came  unto  me.  Come,  ye  blessed  of 
my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared 
for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world."  Then  would  the  Church  be 
elevated,  and  the  requisite  instrument- 
ality for  the  evangelization  of  the  world 
provided — Ethiopia  no  longer  stretchings 
forth  her  band  for  help  in  vain.  And  if 
the  angelic  hosts  caused  their  heaven- 
struog  golden  harps  to  vibrate  over  the 
plains  of  Bethlehem  when  the  Prince  of 
I'eace  became  an  inhabitant  of  earth, 
and  there  be  joy  in  heaven  over  the 
repentance  of  even  one  sinner,  oh  I  what 
triumph  and  ecstacy  shall  pervade  heaven 
and  earth  when  that  work  in  which  the 
Church  is  summoned  to  co-operate, 
shall  have  been  consummated!  The 
whole  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  glory 
of  God.  All  nature  shall  hymn  and 
psalterize  His  praise.  The  note  of  halle- 
lujah which  is  struck  on  earth  shall  be 
caught  and  re-echoed  in  heaven ;  and 
then,  amid  the  celebration  of  this  uni- 
versal anthem,  and  the  dissolution  of 
nature,  the  cry  shall  be  heard  :  "  Thrust 
in  thy  sickle  and  reap,  for  the  time  is 
come  for  thee  to  reap  ;  for  the  harvest  of 
the  earth  is  ripe.  Thrust  in  thy  sickle, 
and  gather  the  dusters  of  the  vine  of 
the  earth ;  for  her  grapes  are  fully  ripe." 


STRAY  THOUGHTS. 


Takb  care  of  your  duty,  and  God  will 
take  care  of  your  safety. 


God  glorifies  in  himself  all  in  whom 
He  himaelf  is  glorified. 


Jesus  washed  the  feet  of  Judas.  How 
wonderful !  Wonderful  as  a  proof  of  Hit 
unchanged  behaviour  towards  the  trai- 
tor ;  and  of  that  unwearied  love  which 
follows  the  worst  man  till   his   latest 
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bonr.  How  awfbl  that  such  a  man 
should,  in  a  few  days  after,  be  treading 
the  r^ons  of  eternal  death  I 


The  thunder  and  lightning  of  Sinai 
would  have  a  very  different  meaning  to 
an  Arabian  shepherd,  who  might  be 
gazing  on  the  spectscle  fW)m  a  distant 
peak,  than  to  Moses  and  the  children 
of  Israel.  Material  things  have  a  mean- 
ing to  angels  which  they  have  not  to  us. 


What  would  we  think  if  an  angel  from 
heaven  appeared  to  us  and  said :  *'This 
day  Satan,  with  all  his  power  and  hate, 
will  seek  to  destroy  thee,  and  the  Lord 
will  not  succour  theel  This  day  thou 
mayest  be  called  to  perform  most  difficult 
duties,  bat  the  Lord  will  not  aid  thee  1 
This  day  the  worst  trials  which  can  befal 
thee  may  be  thine,  but  the  Lord  will  not 
uphold  thee  nor  comfort  thee  I  This  day 
thou  mayest  die,  but  the  Lord  will  not 
be  with  thee  in  the  dark  valley,  nor  re- 
ceive thy  spirit  I  Alone,  alone !  without 
Ood,  or  Christ,  or  the  Spirit,  must  thou 
be  I—alone,  with  thy  wicked  heart  with- 
in, Satan  without,  eternity  before  thee, 
and  hell  beneath  theel**  Who  could 
bear  the  dreadful  thought  of  being  thus 
left  alone  for  even  one  day  ?  But  this  very 
danger  thou  hast  braved  on  that  day  begun 
and  spent  by  thee  without  earnest  prayer  t 
What  didst  thou  practically  say  then,  but, 
'*  Lord,  this  day  I  can  do  without  thee  1 " 


The  Lord's  prayer  expresses  the  mind 
and  wishes  of  a  child  of  God.  Some 
parts  of  the  Lord's  prayer  reversed,  ex- 
presses almost  the  wishes  of  a  reverse 
state  of  mind,— that  of  a  child  of  Satan. 
'*Our  fother  in  hell  I  "—For  does  not 
Jesus  say  that  Satan  is  the  "father" 
of  the  wicked  ?  "  Thy  kingdom  come." 
— Do  not  the  wicked  seek,  by  word  and 
example,  to  advance  the  kingdom  of 
darkness  ?  *'  Thy  will  be  done  in  esrth 
as  it  is  done  in  hell !"— Horrible ;  but  yet 
a  true  expression  of  the  object  of  a  bad 
man's  life.  **  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread."— So  prays  every  man  who  seeks 
through  evil  to  supply  his  want  of  tem- 
poral things. 


It  is  one  thing  to  like  a  penoQ  for 
what  he  gives  to  us,  or  can  do  for  oa, 
and  quite  another  thing  to  like  him  for 
his  own  sake,  or  for  what  he  is.  How 
many  wish  to  have  a  God  who  can  de- 
fend them  from  danger,  comfort  them  in 
distress,  supply  their  wants,  and  be  of 
use  to  them,  but  who  do  sol  care  for 
Him  for  His  own  sake ! 


*'The  word  of  the  Lord  is  tried." 
Yes,  its  truth  has  been  tried  by  sinnam 
and  sainta— by  men  in  every  age,  dime, 
and  circumstance, — has  it  ever  fisiled  to 
prove  itself  Ave? 


Deut.  vii.  22 :  *'Thon  mayest  not  oon- 
same  them,  [the  nations,]  lest  the  beasts 
of  the  field  increase  upon  thee."  A  le* 
markable  instance  of  God's  providential 
dealings  with  men  and  wild  beasts*  There 
may  be  deeper  reasons  than  men  mmped 
for  not  extirpsting  a  savage  and  wicked 
race  from  a  new  colony. 


Hugh  Miller,  in  his  Footprints^  over- 
turns the  whole  argument  in  the  Veotiges 
of  Creaiionj  by  deductions  from  the  bone 
of  the  asteriolepis  found  in  the  Old  Bed, 
thus  shewing  that  great  fish  began  the 
Paleozoic  period.  The  burial  of  that  bone 
millions  of  years  ago,  in  a  worid  tenant- 
less  by  man,  amidst  storm  and  earth- 
quake, seemed  an  unimportant  and  usdess 
feet  in  creation.  But  the  bone  is  now 
turned  up  in  those  latter  days,  and  made 
to  serve  a  high  purpose  in  God's  king- 
dom. How  msny  such /^rv^As/ica/  acts, 
so  to  speak,  are  performed  in  Uie  king- 
doms x)f  nature  and  grace  I  The  angels, 
perhaps,  trace  their  history  from  their 
early  beginnings  till  their  final  endings, 
and  adore  God's  manifold  wisdom.  It 
is  thus  that  things  are  ^  bom  blind,*  in 
order  that,  in  a  future  day,  ^  the  works 
of  God  may  be  manifested  "  thereby. 


The  world  and  the  Church  are  spoken 
of  as  great  wholes,  different  in  kind. 
Each  is  a  unity :  there  are  not  worlds,  but 
the  world ;  not  churches,  but  the  Churdi. 
So,  likewise,  there  are  but  two  kingdoms, 
—the  kingdom  of  darkness  and  the  king- 
dom of  light^of  Satan  and  of  Gbifet 
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But  what  it  the  world,  and  what  the 
Church  ?  What  constitute  their  re- 
spectiTe  principles  of  unity?  We  may 
gather  this  from  1  John  iL  15-17.  The 
**  world"  indndes  that  sum  of  things 
which  is  '^imX  of  the  Father;"  while  all 
that  is  of  the  Father  belongs  to  His  own 
kingdom  of  holiness  and  truth. 


How  many  things  are  in  the  world, 
and  yet  not  of  the  world  1  The  material 
world  itself,  with  all  its  beauty  and  glory, 
is  "  of  the  Father  ;**  and  so,  too,  is  the 
inner  spiritual  world  of  loyal  friendships, 
loTing  brotherhoods,  the  beayenly  chari- 
ties of  home,  and  all  joys  and  pleasures  be- 
longing to  mind  or  body  which  are  aeeord- 
ing  tothewiUof  God,  or  "  of  the  Father." 
And  what  a  world  of  happiness,  therefore, 
is  not  of  the  world  of  sin  I  That  '<  world 
passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof."  So 
be  it.  Let  it  pass.  It  is  not  worth  pre- 
serring ;  for  if  it  were  so  it  would  never 
perish.  It  is  the  passing  away  of  dark- 
ness, death,  misery,  sin,  all  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  Father.  But  all  that  is  of 
Him  shall  abide  for  erer  1 


It  was  a  sweet  day  in  spring,  I 
reached  a  loTely  Highland  bum  in  one  of 
those  small  unknown  and  unrisited  nooks 
of  beauty  which  are  a  holy  poem  to  the 


soul.  The  streamlet  poured  itself  orer 
clean  slate  rocks,  and,  with  a  happy  gurg- 
ling sound,  like  quiet  laughter,  fell  into 
a  pool  of  liquid  diamond.  The  rock 
shelyed  over  it ;  and  on  its  surface  the 
sun-light  danced  and  played,  reflected 
from  the  bosom  of  the  pool  beneath,  and 
steeped  in  its  sheen  tufts  of  primroses, 
graceful  ferns,  and  green  rock  plants. 
Overhead  were  weeping  birches,  and 
through  them  the  bits  of  the  sky  were 
seen  with  its  unfathomable  depth  of  blue 
— ^here  and  there  a  small  islet  cloud,  and 
now  and  then  a  raven  flying  across  it.  On 
the  ground  around  were  wood  hyacinths ; 
brown  fern  of  kst  year's  growth,  with 
the  fkesh  green  fern  springing  up ;  w  th 
bluebells,  and  white  flowers,  and  exquisite 
groupings  of  plants  among  the  lichen- 
covered  rocks ;  with  woodUind  smells  and 
subtle  odours,  that  instilled  repose  and 
peace  into  the  heart.  The  birds,  too, 
were  busily  singing  as  they  laboured, 
while  the  cuckoo  was  repeating  her  name 
in  the  far  distance.  Were  not  all  these 
things  "of  the  Father?"  Blessed  gifts 
and  glorious  promises  I  For,  as  Isaac 
Walton  says  of  the  singing  of  birds: 
"  Lord,  if  thou  hsst  given  such  music  to 
sinners  on  earth,  what  hast  thou  in  store 
for  thy  saints  in  heaven !" 

N. 


THE  FLEET  UNDER  SAIL. 


They  ftre  goot  from  their  own  green  ihore ! 
Our  armlea  nUy  forth  to  the  Ernst  and  to  the 

Korth 
By  the  Lion  of  Gibreltftr  and  the  steep  of  Eisi. 

Dore; 
And  the  long  line  of  sail  on  the  verge  is  low  and 

P*to. 
And  the  dnn  smoke-track  Aides  amid  the  cloadj 
wraok; 
And  we  fiide,  as  they  look  toward  the  shore. 

Many  will  oome  back  no  more. 
'Wlictber  they  shall  sleep  twenty  fathom  deep 
*Kaeth  the  Black  Sea*s  surge  or  the  Baltic's  icy 


Or  whether  they  shall  lie  with  their  fkoes  to  the 
tky. 

TUl  the  mound  npon  the  plain  is  heap'd  above 
the  slain ;  f 

Many  shall  come  back  no  more. 

]>ld  you  scan  those  steady  fttces  o*er  ? 
'Vniieh  of  aU  the  troop,  that  cheered  from  prow 
■ad  poop. 


As  the  signal  to  weigh  anchor  flew  aloft  at  the 

fore— 
When  the  sudden  trumpet  blares  through  the 

squadrons  and  the  squares. 
Shall  be  stricken  by  the  breath  of  the  messenger 

of  death? 
Which  are  they  that  shall  come  home  no 

m6re? 

Did  you  mark  what  a  frank  air  they  wore. 
The  8ea*s  hardy  sons,  that  will  stand  beside  their 

guns. 
*8pite  of  batteries  afloat  and  of  bristling  fbrts 

ashore  ? 
Stxipt  bare  to  the  waiat,  with  their  strong  loins 

braced. 
As  fearless  and  as  frank  they  will  tread  the  ruddy 

plank. 
Where  the  boarder  slips  to  rise  no  more. 

Hush,  brothers,  cheer  no  more  ?— 
Let  the  low  prayer  rise  in  witness  to  the  skies 
Of  our  hope  and  our  trust  in  His  hand  that  rules 
the  War; 
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And  the  Mlf.wUIed  man,  who  hjw  forced  its  to  |  Prom  their  grim  broad  lidet  with  alond  pro- 

thevan,—  pheticroar: 

On  hU  head  be  all  the  guilt  of  the  blood  that  '  For  the  truer  potnta  your  aim,  and  the  quicker 
■hall  be  spilt  I        Jeu  your  flune. 

Of  the  many  that  come  home  no  more.  The  less  shall  be  the  Ust  of  the  rolces  that  are 

I         missed 
By  the  blood  of  thoee  who  come  no  more  !—     ,'     From  our  muster  when  the  battle.day  U  o'er. 


At  the  swvird's  point  and  edge  we  will  seise  a 

heavy  pledge, 
(Let  us  swear  an  oath  and  keep  it  in  our  true 

heart's  core,) 
We  wiU  baulk  his  eager  eyes,  and  win  back  the 

stolen  prise. 
And  the  ransom  he  shall  yield  is  the  world's 

peace,  sealed 
In  the  blood  that  flows  to  ebb  no  more. 

Boom,  great  guns,  along  the  shore  I— 
Let  the  giant  hearts  of  oak  pulT  out  the  wreathed 
■moke 


Let  the  echoes  roU  along  the  shore. 
The  sword  shall  not  bo  sheathed,  nor  the  word 

"  Enough  r  be  breathed. 
Till  the  battered  bird  of  prey  can  no  longer 

swoop  or  soar ; 
And  the  flags  that  are  unfurled  for  the  quiet  of 

the  world,  • 

Shall  be  free  alike  to  sweep  o*er  the  broad  and 

narrow  deep 
For  ever  and  for  OTermore. 

From  "  Poinu  of  War,**  by  Fkankuv  Loshhotos. 


Notfoejs  of  iSooit0« 


Geratagkert  Travels.  TranslRted  from 
the  German  of  Frederick  Grrstab- 
KBR.  London  &  Edinburgh :  T.  Nelson 
and  Sons.  1854. 
This  is  a  pleasing  work,  written  evi- 
dently by  a  man  who  has  seen  much,  and 
knows  how  to  record  his  experiences  and 
impressions  in  an  interesting  and  attract- 
ive manner.  The  ground  traversed  by 
our  author  includes  a  description  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayres,  a  ride 
through  the  Pampas,  a  winter  journey 
across  the  Cordilleras,  a  visit  to  Chili, 
Valparaiso,  Californis,  and  the  gold  fields. 
The  style  of  the  narrative  is  simple,  clear, 
and  animated ;  the  incidents  are  natural, 
and  the  descriptions  graphic 

The  &fmmetrical  Structure  of  Scripture; 
or,  the  Principles  of  Scrtpture  Parallelism 
exemplified  in  an  Analysis  <^  the  De- 
eafoguej  the  Sermon  on  du  SiounU  and 
other  passages  of  the   Sacred  Writings, 
By  the  BLer.  John   Forbes,  I4L.D., 
Donaldson's      Hospital,     Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.     1854. 
This  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit, 
literary  and  theological;  but  not  of  very 
general  interest.    It  addresses,  indeed,  a 
peculiar  class,  ^'an  audience  fit  though 
few  ;**  but  of  these  it  cannot  fail  to  com- 
mand their  respect  and  sympathy.    The 
author  is  a  man  of  thought  and  capacity, 
conversant  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
literature  of  the  Bible,  and  fully  eqaal  to 
the  task  of  detailing  and   discoursing 
upon  them  in  a  scholarly  and  methodic 
manner. 
The  theme  he  haa  aelected  as  the  sub- 


ject-matter of  his  present  volume  is,  in 
all  its  aspects,  technical  and  difficolt. 
The  principles  of  Scripture  parallelism 
have  met  with  elaborate  and  scientific 
investigation  at  the  hands  of  Bishops 
Lowth  and  Jebb.   The  former,  theorizing 
on  the  nature  of  this  parallelism,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  obtains  in  Scripture, 
confined  its  applications  to  the  poetry  of 
the  Old  Testament.    The  latter  extended 
its  applicat ions  to  the  New.    The  validity 
of  these  conclusions  is  not  impugned  in 
the  work  before  us.  Dr.  Forbes,  however, 
contends,  that  they  impose  a  limit  00  the 
extent  in  which  the  symmetrical  stroc- 
ture  of  Scripture  is  developed,  which  is 
not  warranted  by  the  facts  of  the  case ; 
inasmuch  as  the  principle  of  parallelism 
prevails,  according  to  him,  throughout 
the  whole  of  Scripture— its  didactic  aa 
well  as  poetical  portions.    He  supposes, 
in  short,  a  law,  according  to  which  all  the 
compositions  of  the  Bible  have  been  pn>- 
duced,  arranged  in  symmetrical  order, 
and  brought  into  harmony  and  propor- 
tion with  the  whole,  and  with  each  otiier. 
This  theory,  which  is  novel  and  ingeniona, 
is  supported  and  illustrated  hy  a  refer- 
ence to  various  passages  of  Scriptiu% 
especially  the  sermon  on  the  mount. 

Without  passing  an  absolute  judgmeni 
on  the  soundness  of  his  peculiar  vieva, 
we  commend  the  subject  to  the  atteotion 
of  our  clerical  readers ;  and  are  happj  to 
do  justice  to  the  merits  of  a  man  so  veil 
qualified  by  his  abilities  and  attaiumsnta 
to  add  the  contributionN  dr  a  vigoroulj 
thinking  mind  to  our  stores  of  theologiGal 
literature. 
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Bj  the  Bey.  Willuh  PfiTsaSy  A.M^  MiniBter  of  Kinross. 


•'  Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness  ;  and  thy  paths  drop  fatness.  They  drop  upon  the 
pattoTM  of  the  wilderness;  and  the  littie  hUla  rejoice  on  every  side  The  pastures  are  clothed 
with  flocks ;  the  Talleya  also  are  corered  orer  with  corn ;  they  shoat  for  Joy,  they  aUo  sing.'*— Fsalm 
IxT.  IU13. 


Towards  the    close   of  the    reign    of 
DaTid    there   was   a   famine    of  three 
years'  daration  throughout  his  kingdom, 
— sent  upon  it  as  a  judicial  punishment 
for  the  treacherous  and  bloody  treat- 
ment to  which  the  Gibeonites  had  been 
subjected  in  the  reign  of  SauL  The  cause 
of  this  "  controTersy*  which  "  the  Lord" 
had  with  Israel  having  been  at  last  made 
known  to  them,  they  made  reparation 
to  the  Gibeonites  by  giving  '*  blood  for 
blood,"  in  accordance  with  the  stem  dic- 
tates of  the  judicial  law ;  and  the  famine, 
in  consequence,  ceased.     The  Psalm  be- 
fore US  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
with  all  the  horrors  of  that  famine  fresh 
in  the  Psalmist's  remembrance,  and  with 
the  prospect,  if  not  the  spectacle,  of  a 
rich  harvest  before  him.    The  gloom  of 
adversity  which,  for  three  long   years, 
had  overspread  the  land,  had  been  dis- 
persed at  last ;  and  the  sun  of  prosperity 
had  dawned  upon  it,  and  was  diffusing 
gladness  through  all  its  borders.     And, 
sorely,  all  Israel,  relieved  from  the  op- 
pressive weight  which  had  burdened  their 
spirit  so  heavily  and  so  long,  might  well 
unite  in    praise    and    thanksgiving    to 
Htm  who,  while  He  had  righteously  af- 
flicted them,  had  at  last  mercifully  sent 
them  deliverance.    And  what  language 
could  have  more  touchingly   or   more 
strikingly  expressed  the   change  from 
famine  to  plenty,  from  chilling  want  to 
overflowing  abundance,  from  a  nation's 
misery  to  a  nation's  joy,  than  those  glad 
words  of  thanksgiving  recorded  in  my 
text :  ^  Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy 
goodness;  and  thy  paths  drop  fatness. 

•  Preaohed  on  Sabhath,    1st  October  last, 
beinip  the  day  appointed  for  national  thanksgir- 
ing  on  aoeotmt  of  the  abondant  harTcat. 
g.-VI. 


They  drop  upon  the  pastures  of  the  wil- 
derness;  and  the  little  hills  rejoice  on 
every  side.  The  pastures  are  clothed 
with  flocks;  the  valleys  also  are  covered 
over  with  corn ;  they  shout  for  joy,  they 
also  sing." 

These  words,  brethren,  may  well  be 
appropriated  by  us,  in  reference  to  the 
overflowing  abundance  with  which  the 
God  of  the  harvest  is  "crowning  the 
year"  which  is  now  fleeting  rapidly  away. 
You  are,  doubtless,  aware  that  our  be- 
loved Sovereign,  deeply  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  our 
country  owes  to  God  for  **  crowning  the 
year"  so  richly  "  with  His  goodness,"  at 
a  time  when  '*  His  judgments  are  abroad 
in  the  earth,"— has  directed  that  thanks- 
givings be  ofibred  throughout  the  Church 
to-day  for  the  abundant  harvest  which  is 
now  drawing  to  a  close.  And  well  may 
her  subjects  everywhere  earnestly  and 
heartily  respond  to  the  call.  And  surely 
there  is  something  at  once  appropriate 
and  graceful  in  appointing  the  last  Sab- 
bath of  her  sojourn  for  the  year  in  Scot- 
land, as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  to  Al- 
mighty God,  on  which  she  herself  may 
join  her  Scottish  subjects,  in  a  Scottish 
sanctuary,  in  praising  God  for  the  rich 
provision  with  which  He  has  blessed  our 
land.  For  my  own  part,  1  must  confess 
that  I  like  the  idea  of  such  a  national  act 
of  national  praise  for  national  blessings, 
far  more  than  when  it  is  offered,  not  in 
concert,  but  on  separate  days,  by  the 
different  churches  and  congregations  of 
our  country.  It  approaches  nearer  the 
model  of  that  divinely  instituted  thanks- 
giving season  for  the  fruits  of  harvest 
among  Israel,  when  all  the  **  men-child- 
ren" were  commanded  to  appear  before 
"the  Lord  their  God,"  in  Jerusalem, 
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aud,  as  a  nation,  to  offer  their  tribute  of 
gratitude  to  a  nation's  God.  Nor  is 
there  wanting,  in  the  history  of  that 
people,  many  a  precedent  for  such  na- 
tional acts  of  worship  as  that  in  which 
our  country  is  called  to  engage  to-dlty. 
Many  a  time  did  they  congregate  at  the 
call  of  their  sovereign,  for  the  purpose  of 
humbling  thcmfielves,  as  a  nation,  on 
account  of  national  sins,  or  of  giving 
thanks,  as  a  nation,  on  account  of  na- 
tional blessinjTS.  And  many  a  time,  on 
account  of  these  national  acts,  were 
calamities  removed,  and  deliverances 
vouchsafed,  and  blessings  showered  upon 
them  from  heaven.  And  if,  in  those 
ancient  times,  such  calls  on  the  part  of 
their  sovereign  to  national  humiliation 
or  national  praise  were  thus  often  and 
richly  blessed  to  Israel,  sorely,  if  heartily 
responded  to,  they  will  be  blessed  to 
nations  still.  If  there  be  an  obvious  and 
urgent  cause  for  national  humiliation, 
or  for  national  thanksgiving,  the  nation 
is  bound  to  act  accordingly;  and  what 
Heaven  will  look  to,  is  not  the  question, 
By  what  human  instrumentality  they  have 
been  prompted  to  the  one  act  or  to  the 
other  ?  but,  whether  they  have  in  reality 
humbled  themselves  as  a  nation,  or  as  a 
nation  have  yielded  their  tribute  of  gra- 
titude and  praise  ?  There  is  a  grandeur 
and  a  sublimity  in  the  very  thought  of  a 
whole  nation,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
prostrate  before  a  common  Father,  with 
the  same  object  in  their  hearts,  and  the 
same  language  on  theirl  ips;  and  surely 
if,  at  one  time  more  than  another,  the 
windows  of  heaven  are  opened,  and 
showers  of  blessings  descend  upon  our 
world,  it  would  be  on  such  a  people  at 
such  a  time !  The  very  thought  of  such 
a  spectacle  would  in  itself  be  a  means  of 
enlarging  the  sympathies,  and  of  healing 
the  alienations  of  Christian  churches  and 
of  Christian  men.  May  our  national 
thanksgivings  this  day  be  aa  pure  in- 
cense ascending  from  a  nation's  heart; 
and  may  the  blessing  of  Israel's  God, 
''  which  maketh  rich,  and  addeth  no  sor- 
row," descend  as  the  refreshing  dew,  and 
rest  upon  our  land  as  the  spirit  of  the 
Psalmiht's  lanj^uage  is  breathed  by  a 
cation's  voice :  "  Tuou  crow  nest  the  year 


with  thy  goodness  ;  and  thy  paths  drop 
fatness.  They  drop  upon  the  pastures 
of  the  wilderness ;  and  the  little  hills  re- 
joice on  every  side.  The  pastures  are 
clothed  with  flocks :  the  valleys  also  are 
covered  over  with  corn ;  they  shout  for 
joy,  they  also  sing!" 

The  prominent  objects  in  this  pictore 
of  the  Psalmist's  are,  the  cup  of  plenty 
furnished  by  Heaven,  the  joy  diffiised  by 
it  over  the  face  of  nature,  and  natore'i 
songs  of  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  it  all. 
The  God  of  Israel  is  represented  as  tra- 
versing the  land,  <<  driving  out"  the  grim 
destroyer.  Famine,  from  its  borders*- 
sowing  the  seeds  of  plenty  on  every  side 
— «  clothing  the  pastures  with  flocks" 
— "covering  the  valleys  with  comm- 
and converting  the  barren  wilderness 
into  a  fruitful  fleld ;  and  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  this,  all  nature — animate  and 
inanimate,  man  and  beast,  hill  and 
valley,  city  and  wilderness — ^is  repre- 
sented as  vocal  with  His  praise.  And, 
brethren,  this  picture,  in  so  far  as  exter- 
nal nature  is  concerned,  it  jost  a  repre- 
sentation of  that  rich  fertility  with 
which  a  gracious  Providence  has  been 
blessing  and  gladdening  oar  own  land; 
and  ought,  surely,  to  be  a  representatioD, 
too,  of  the  deep  feelings  of  the  nation's 
gratitude.  *<  The  little  hills  rejoice  on 
every  side.  The  pastures  are  el<ltbed 
with  flocks ;  the  valleys  also  are  covered 
over  with  corn ;  they  shout  for  joy,  tbey 
also  sing !"  And,  surely,  mah,  for  whom 
all  this  fruitfulness,  and  this  joyous  smile 
of  nature,  have  been  so  gracioaaly  pro- 
vided, ought  not  to  be  the  last  to  give 
thanks  and  praise.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  "  year"  which  has  just  beea 
'« crowned"  so  richly  '*with  thv  good- 
ness" of  the  Lord,  was  not  preceded,  as 
the  «  year"  referred  to  in  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist,  by  the  scourge  ot/amiMti 
and  in  that  respect,  certainiyy  the  case 
of  Israel  differed  from  ours.  But  the 
Cbristian  can  recognize  the  same  gra- 
ciotts  care  on  the  part  of  a  superintend- 
ing Providence  in  preventing  /auune,  as 
in  driving  it  away,  and  the  same  oanse 
for  thanksgiving  in  the  oim  case  as  hi 
the  other.  He  looks  upon  faiaine  ts  a 
scvurtjc — ^indeed,  as  a  terrible  instmmtjt 
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of  cbastisement, — ^but  as  an  itistroment 
wielded  by  the  samr^haod  that  so  i^ra- 
cioQsly  proTides  the  «  staff  of  bread  and 
the  stay  of  water**  for  the  families  of 
men.    He  lodlcs  upon  it  as  an  instru- 
ment of  moral  discipline  in  the  hands  of 
a  Father,  but  nerer  wielded  safe  when 
it  is  needed  for  punishing  and  eorreoting 
the  rices  of  manklnd^that  the"Jadg- 
ments**  of  the  Lord  being:  sent  abroad 
^in  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  thereof 
may  learn  righteousness."    If  that  be 
the  effect  of  it—if,  by  chastening,   it 
subdue — the  very  setntrge  will  Itself  be* 
come  a  blessing,  and  a  cause  of  thankful-' 
nesM  on  the  part  of  Israel.    And  this, 
accordingly,    Is   the    work   which   the 
book  of  inspiration  assigns  to  famine  in 
the  moral  gorernment  of   Qod.     But 
that  moral  goyeroment  is  not  oonducted 
•olely  by  instruments  of  chastisement. 
There  are  higher  elements  in  our  nature 
than  fear,  and  capable  of  being  acted 
tipon  by  higher  motives.    We  may  be 
prompted  by  lore,  by  hope^  by  rever- 
ence, by  gratitude,  to  far  higher  acts  df 
worship  and  obedience,  and  self-denying 
devotedness,  than  we  could  ever  i*each 
through  the  mere  influence  of  fear.  And, 
aceordingiy,  In  the  dealings  of  an  all- 
wiae  Providence,  a  nation's  faith  and  a 
nation's    obedience  are  often,  like  the 
individual  Christian's,  tried  and  sifted 
by  other  tests  than  those  of  dhastise- 
ment.    Prosperity  is    an    instrument  of 
moral  discipline^  as  well  as  adversity, — 
orerflowing  abundance  as  well  as  pinch- 
ing poverty.    And  hence,  to  the  eye  of 
faith,  a  year  of  plenty  is,  as  truly  as  a 
year  of  famine,  a  call  to  the  nations, 
though  in  a  different  form,  to  "  remem- 
ber the  Lord  their  God."    By  causing 
our  ^  cup  to  overflow,"  it  will  speedily  ap- 
pear whether  we  appreciate  Ris  '^good- 
ncss," — manifesting    our   gratitude   by 
living    as    ought  the  "children  of  so 
many  mercies," — or  whether  we  forget 
t\m  Oiver  in  the  use  and  possession  of 
the  gifts.    And  such,  assuredly,  breth- 
ren, isy  in  one  point  of  view,  the  position 
which  we  and  our  fellow-countrymen  oc- 
cupy in  relation  to    the   rich   harvest 
-which  is  now  all  but  concluded.   Viewed 
AS  ao  instrument  of  moral  discipline,  we  | 


will  either  be  better  of  it,  or  worse^we 
will  either  recognise  in  it  the  gracious 
hand  of  a  gracious  Providence^  and  ren* 
der  to  Him  the  tribute  of  ottr  grateful 
praise ;  oe,  refusing  to  bless  the  Hand  - 
that  feeds  us,  we  shall  become  more  in- 
sensible to  His  goodness  than  before  ;— 
and  thus  will  His  showers  of  blessings, 
which  He  intended  as  means  of  evolving 
our  love  and  gratitude,  be  converted 
by  ourselves  into  instruments  of  deepen- 
ing our  own  intellectual  delusion,  and 
our  own  moral  degradation.  Surely, 
brethren,  these  considerations^  drawn 
from  the  living  fountain  of  divine  truth, 
are  worth  attending  to.  Let  us  weigh 
them  well--let  us  weigh  our  own  un- 
worthiness  in  the  balance  with  His  mer* 
cleB--let  us  think  that,  while  He  might 
hate  scoorged  us  with  famine.  He  has 
blessed  us  with  abundance ;  and  that  the 
object  of  it  all  is  to  draw  us  to  himself-^ 
and  then,  surely,  we  can  hardly  fail  to 
join  in  those  thanksgivings  of  the  Psalm- 
ist,  with  some  measure,  at  the  very  least, 
of  that  Joy  and  gratitude  which  drew 
them  from  his  lips,  and  which  prompted 
Israel  so  cordially  to  unite  in  them  in 
other  days,^**.Thou  orownest  the  year 
with  thy  goodness ;  and  thy  paths  drop 
fatness.  They  drop  upon  the  pastures 
of  the  wilderness  ;  and  the  little  hills  re- 
joice on  etery  side.  The  pastures  are 
clothed  with  flocks ;  the  valleys  also  are 
cotered  over  with  corn;  they  shout  for 
Joy,  they  also  sing." 

When  these  praises  were  offered,  and 
offered  so  Joyously  by  Israel,  they  had 
Just  been  delivered  from  the  horrors  of 
famine ;  and  they  could  not  forget,  eren 
in  the  midst  of  their  rejoicings,  that  that 
famine  had  been  scourging  their  oonn* 
try  for  the  punishment  and  oorreotion 
uf  their  nation's  sins.  And,  brethren, 
whilst  we  rejbice  to-day.  In  common 
with  our  countrymen,  In  the  "good- 
ness" with  which  the  God  of  the  harvest 
is  now  «*  crowning  the  year  "—«*  drop- 
ping fatness  "  on  hill  and  valley,  city  and 
wilderness  together — let  us  not  fbrget 
that  these  mercies,  so  richly  showered 
upon  us,  are  not  unmixed  with  judg^ 
tnenls.  With  the  nne  hand.  If  we  may 
so  8peak»  He  te   scattering   blessings 
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tfaroaghout  our  land ;  with  the  other,  He 
Ss  chastizing  a  thoughtless  and  ungrate- 
ful nation.  And  is  it  not  a  singular  and 
striking  fact,  that,  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  ray  ages  of  two  of  the  most  terrible 
instruments  of  chastisement  with  which 
He  scourges  humanity — war  and  pesti- 
lence— He  is  **  crowning  the  year  "  witl^ 
perhaps,  the  richest  harvest  that  was 
ever  gathered  from  the  face  of  our 
country?  And  this,  surely,  calls  for 
our  deepest  gratitude,  while  it  impres- 
sively warns  us  not  to  forget  the  Lord 
our  God.  Never  was  there  a  period  in 
our  country's  history  when  we  needed 
more,  than  at  this  very  moment*  a 
harvest  of  unusual  abundanoe.  When 
we  think,  for  a  moment,  of  the  vast  ex- 
pense of  the  grim  apparatus  of  war,  it 
would  seem  as  if,  by  blessing  us  with 
abundanoe  in  its  very  midst,  Providence 
were  fumishiog  the  means  of  prosecut- 
ing ity  for  some  great  and  gracious 
purpose,  partly,  though  not  exclusively, 
hidden  from  our  sight.  And  then, 
again,  when  we  contemplate  the  fact, 
that  many  of  those  foreign  sources,  from 
which,  in  former  years,  we  bad  drawn  so 
largely  the  *<  sUff  of  bread,"  are,  for  the 
present,  dried  up,  and  that  other  sources, 
still  open,  may  be  shut  ere  long, — when 
we  contemplate  this,  I  say  the  truth  is 
forced  upon  our  attention,  that,  without 
an  unusually  abundant  harvest  at  home, 
we  should,  at  the  very  least,  have  been 
pinched  for  bread.  And  think,  on  the 
other  band,  that,  in  such  circumstances, 
had  we  been  visited  with  scarcity,  in- 
stead of  abundance,  the  price  of  bread 
would  have  been  necessarily  so  enhanced 
that  multitudes  everywhere  must  have 
been  reduced  to  the  most  distressing 
want,  and  without  the  means  of  satisfy- 
ing their  hunger.  Can  we  contemplate, 
without  horror,  the  fearful  and  resistless 
energy  with  which,  in  such  ciroum- 
stances^  the  pestilence  would  have  scourged 
and  desolated  our  country?  Let  us  not 
forget,  that  we  owe  the  averting  of 
these  evils — that  we  owe  the  positive 
blessing  of  abundance— to  that  very 
hand  which  is  chastising  our  country- 
men by  war  and  pestilence ;  and  let  us 
this  day  seek  to  breathe  the  spirit^  while 


we  utter  the  language  of  the  Psalmist'a 
praise:  ''Thou  crownest  the  year  with 
thy  goodness;  and  thy  paths  drop  fat- 
ness. They  drop  upon  the  pastures  of 
the  wilderness ;  and  the  little  hills  re- 
joice on  every  side.  The  pastures  are 
clothed  with  flocks;  the  valleys  also 
are  covered  over  with  corn ;  they  shoot 
for  joy,  they  also  sing.** 

It  thus  appears  that  all  the  three — 
war,  pestilence,  and  plenty — are  jost 
separate  instruments,  wielded  by  the 
same  hand,  for  the  same  great  and 
gracious,  ends, — ^the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  best  interests  of  men.  The  voice  of 
each  has  a  note  of  warning,  deep, 
solemn,  and  distinct;  but  the  voice  of 
all  combined  ought,  surely,  to  fall  upon 
the  ear  of  our  country  with  a  power  and 
an  energy  sufficient  to  reach,  and  to 
awaken,  and  regenerate  its  hearf*  War, 
with  its  din  of  arms,  and  its  scenes  of 
blood,  and  its  dark  catalogue  of  bereave- 
ments, and  afflictions,  and  cruelties,  is 
warning  us,  with  its  stern  voice,  that 
we  have  a  work  before  us  which,  though 
it  may  have  been  begun,  yet  remains 
uncompleted — a  work  of  humiliation— a 
work  of  repentance — a  work  of  moral 
and  spiritual  reformation,  and  of  '*  turn- 
ing unto  the  Lord."  Pestilence,  with 
its  blighting  breath,  is  adding  its  aaiea— 
reminding  us  that  our  apiritualatmotpkere 
is  polluted— charged  with  deadly  poison 
of  our  own  creating,  which  has  spread 
throughout  our  borders  a  moral  pesti- 
lence, whose  ravages,  while  they  are 
carrying  thousands,  without  resistance, 
yearly  to  a  dark  hopeless  grave,  are^  at 
the  same  time,  making  inroads  upon  the 
spiritual  life  of  Christian  men.  And  the 
warnings  of  these  stem  monitors  are 
followed  up  persuasively  by  the  attrac- 
tive accents  of  a  gentler  voice.  The 
voice  of  plenty,  with  its  overflowing 
cup,  and  its  bright  and  joyous  aapect, 
and  its  rich  and  welcome  gifts,  is  gra- 
ciously dealing  with  us,  that  we  may 
remembtr  the  Giver^  and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge His  "  goodness,**  by  living  as 
ought  the  '*  children  of  the  light  and  of 
the  day."  Let  us  listen  to  those  wam- 
inga,  then,  for  they  are  the  voice  of  God, 
warning  us  of  misery^  and  grmeioBsly 
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pointinfi:  ii8  to  life.  «*  Turn  ye,  turn  ye, 
why  will  ye  die  V  is  the  voice  alike  of 
war,  of  pestileoce,  and  of  plenty.  Let 
us  listen  to  that  Toice,  and  let  us  turn 
and  lire,  assured  that,  whatever  evils 
may  cross  our  path,  yet,  if  we  are  really 
numbered  among:  ^^^  children  of  the 
kingdom,,  and /df^ui^  upon  the  children's 
bread,  no  spiritual  evU  of  destroying 
power  can  ever  **  befall  us,  nor  any 
plague  come  nigh  our  dwelling." 


RTMN. 

r 

**  Thoa  malntainast  my  lot." 
Source  of  my  life's  re&eiblng  spring!. 
Whose  presence  in  my  heart  sustains  me ! 
Thy  love  appoints  me  pleasant  things. 
Thy  mercy  orders  all  that  pains  me. 

If  loving  hearts  were  never  lonely. 
If  aU  they  wish  might  always  he. 
Accepting  what  they  Iool;/oronly, 
They  might  be  glad,  but  not  in  Theet 
Well  may  Thy  happy  children  cease 
From  restless  wishes,  prone  to  sin, 
And  in  Thine  own  exceeding  peace 
Yield  to  Thy  dally  discipline . 

Well  may  thine  own  beloved,  who  se« 
In  ail  their  lot  their  Father's  pleasure^ 
Bear  loss  of  all  they  love,  save  Thee, 
Their  living,  everlasting  treasure. 

We  need  as  much  the  crosa  we  bear. 
As  air  we  breathe,  as  light  we  see  ; 
It  draws  ua  to  Thy  side  in  prayer, 
It  tnnda  na  to  oar  strength  in  Thee  I 

L.  Waanro. 


HYMN. 

TboQgb  some  good  things  of  lower  worth 

My  heart  is  called  on  to  resign, 

Of  all  the  gifts  in  heaven  or  earth. 

The  best,  the  very  best  is  mine : 

The  love  of  God  in  Christ  made  known. 

The  love  that  is  enough,  afofM, 

My  Father's  lore  is  all  uiy  own. 

My  soul's  restorer,  let  me  leam 
In  that  deep  love  to  live  and  rest : 
Let  me  the  precious  thuig  discern 
Of  which  I  am  indeed  possessed. 
Let  me  my  treasure /e«{,  and  Me, 
And  may  my  moments,  as  they  flee. 
Unfold  my  endless  life  in  Thee  I 

Let  me  not  dwell  so  much  within 

My  bounded  heart,  with  anxious  heed. 

Where  all  my  searches  meet  with  sin. 

And  nothing  satisfies  my  need. 

It  shuts  me  from  the  sound  and  sight 

Of  thHt  pure  world  of  life  and  light. 

Which  has  no  tnd,  or  |>readth,  or  height. 

Let  me  Thy  power,  Thy  beauty  see  I 

bu  shall  my  vain  aspirings  cease. 

And  my  free  heart  shall  follow  Thee 

In  paths  of  everlasting  peace ; 

My  strength.Thy  gifts,  my  life  Thy  care,     < 

I  shall  forget  to  seek  elsewhere 

The  joy  to  which  my  soul  is  heir. 

I  was  not  made  to  walk  alone, 

To  clothe  myself  in  love  and  light. 

And  for  Thy  glory,  not  my  own. 

My  soul  is  precious  in  Thy  kight. 

My  evil  heart  can  never  be 

A  home,  a  heritage  for  me. 

But  Thou  canst  make  it  fit  for  Thee  I 


THE  EARNEST  STUDENT. 

(Conrtfiued/wn  pagt  207.) 


Ws  continue,  without  any  eomment,  a 
few  more  extracts  from  this  book,  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  our  readers  who  may  not 
be  able  to  procure  a  copy,  and  that  they 
might  know  something  of  the  good  man 
whose  life  it  records. 

I^OYB  TO  HIS  BABtT  HOMS. 

OavsvA,  Marcfc  23. 
.  .  .  "Dear  spot!  (Geddes,)  — bow 
often  my  thoughts  travel  thither  I  and  I 
wander  once  more  by  wood,  or  stream,  or 
ahady  grove,  or  orer  the  joyous  fields, 
with  the  lark  shouting  above  my  head, 
and  the  drone-bee  humming  by.  What 
peace, what  repose— patriarchal  country! 
Abraham  might  yet  sit  there  by  hia  tent 


door,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  enter- 
tain angels  unawares !  Ye  glorious  hills 
of  Cromarty  and  Ross  t  there  is  nothing 
more  beautiful  than  you  in  the  world — 
not  Jura,  not  Ben  Blan<*,  not  the  Alps. 
Do  you  see  the  matchless  colouring  of 
the  Black  Isle— that  perfect  opening  for 
the  bay— those  dreamy  hills  of  Suther- 
land, and  those  pinnaales  westward  in 
Straihglasfl,  worthy  of  ol  d  Jove  himself? 
God  be  with  you,  happy  people,  whose 
lot  it  is  to  dwell  ever  am  ong  such  scenes, 
and  to  know  nothing  of  the  turmoil  and 
strife  that  rend  the  worh  1 1 " 

ITALIAV  SOBR  BBT. 

"  About  nine,  went  ou<  i  to  see  the  eTect 
of  moonlight  upon  the'  lake  and  moun- 
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taiDs.  It  was  tnd«ed  To1aptaou8— I  nse 
this  word  advisedly— for  I  think  that 
herein  lies  the  difference  between  wha.t 
I  saw  to-night  and  what  I  have  seen 
elsewhere,  whether  in  Switzerland  or 
Savoy.  It  is  not  that  the  hills  are  finer, 
either  in  form  or  magnitude,  or  that  the 
sheet  of  water  differs  In  any  respect ;  bnt 
that  over  all  is  thrown  a  rich,  dreamy, 
Tolnptnous  inflqence — ^the  effect,  doubt- 
less, of  atmosphere  and  climate.  There 
is  something  intoxicating  even  in  the  lur, 
which  predisposes  you  to  aee  all  things 
beautiful.  The  moon  shone  down  with 
more  than  usual  splendour,  every  trace 
of  cloud  having  vanished  from  the  crystal 
sky;  the  white  houses  gleamed  with  a 
supernatural  whiteness,  and,  especially 
in  the  town,  were  brilliantly  reflected 
from  the  lake ;  the  mountains  trembled 
beneath  the  wavy  light,  and  all  spoke  of 
Italy— the  land  of  dreams !  Thus  tran- 
quillized, I  returned  to  my  room,  fully 
satisfied  that  Italy  may  still  be  enjoyed, 
at  least  by  moonlight:  her  nights  are 
perhaps  more  beautiful  than  her  days. 
And  so  it  is  in  fact — her  day  is  past ;  bnt, 
oh  I  how  beautiful  even  her  night  of 
souvenir  and  dream ! " 


"The  hundred  miles  of  Campagna, 
which  serves  for  setting,  is  the  first  re- 
markability  (merkumrdigkeii)  that  strikea 
70U.  This  is  a  vast  undulating  plain, 
in  width  extending  from  the  Apen- 
nines to  the  sea,  and,  except  in  the 
immediate  yicinity  of  Kome,  wholly 
abandoned  to  spontaneous  produce. 
'  Cette  terre  fatiguie  de  ghire,  qui  aemble 
d^daigner  de  produire,'  says  Madame  de 
Stsel;  and  in  one  view  the  idea  is  apt 
enough;  in  another,  it  might  be  called 
the  appropriate  weeds  of  her  qugestic 
widowhood.  Some  thirty  miles  of  this  I 
traversed  in  approaching  from  the  north, 
with  a  sounding  heart,  and  hearing  in 
my  ears  that  n^igic  musio  which  I  am 
certain  warns  us  when  we  approach  the 
important  epochs  of  our  Uvea.  You  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  Cam- 
pagni^  on  the  soul,  in  preparing  it  for 
iiome,  nor  of  the  thrilling  beauty  of  the 
Apenninian  chain,  ^9  it  stretcbea  into 
the  blue  distance,  and  leems  an  elysium 
on  which  the  spirits  of  Cicero,  and 
Horace,  and  the  rest,  might  yet  be  wan- 
dering. Then  old  Tiber  shews  bis  fields, 
shining  in  the  solitude,  and  pointing 
like  an  arrow  to  the  site  of  Borne.  At 
last  the  Eternal  City,  perhaps  under  that 
aspect  in  which  it  is  most  eternal,  its 
domes  and  minarets,  and,  above  all,  St. 
^et^f$,  lettering  tiie  horizon.  Then  you 
ent^r,  after  crossing  the  river,  about  a 


mile  to  the  northward,  and  find  that 
modern  Borne  encounters  you  on  this 
side,  occupying  the  whole  extent  of  what 
was  the  Campus  Martins — a  long,  low 
plain  between  the  Tiber  and  the  teven 
hiUi.  The  street^  are  narrow,  cold,  and 
dark,  and— as  the  population  is  some- 
where about  160,000,  crowded  mostly 
into  what  was  the  mere  field  of  exercise 
to  old  Borne — very  closely  compacted. 
There  is  something  imposing  even  in 
those  narrow  streets;  and  they  grow 
upon  you  with  all  the  grandeur  and 
gloom  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  at  first 
sight  the  impression  is  certainly  disap- 
pointment. Is  this  the  city  of  palaces 
and  romance,  of  murdera  and  carnivals, 
of  Colonnas  and  Borgias,  of  Pofiea  and 
Cardinals,  the  home  of  pilgrimages,  the 
cradle  of  religious  orders,  the  heart  of 
Christendom  ?  But  all  that  realises  itself 
by  and  by ;  and  you  hare  only  to  open 
the  floodgates  of  this  class  of  asaociations, 
and  surrender  yourself  to  the  current, 
and  then  the  thoughts  go  spinning  down, 
until  you  see  the  Gregorys,  and  the  Leos, 
and  the  Crusades,  and  hear  the  spiritual 
thunders,  as  though  of  yesterday. 

"Nor  are  you  without  memorials  of 
the  Classics  even  here.  Immediately  on 
entering,  in  the  centre  of  a  grand  fount- 
ained  piazza,  stands  a  glorious  obelisk, 
brought  from  On  in  Egypt,  by  Augustus, 
and  where  its  fellow  still  remains,  to 
shew  where  rose  the  Temple  of  the  Sun 
in  the  days  of  Moses  1  If  this  do^  not 
take  you  back  into  antiquity,  what  will? 
The  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  in  the 
modern  city  across  the  Tiber,  a  vast 
round  building  like  a  Martello  Tower,  is 
now  erected  into  the  fortress  of  San 
Angelo ;  and  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
which  once  stood  in  the  open  Campus 
Martins,  surrounded  by  gardens  and 
walks,  and  which  contained  the  ashes  of 
Maroellus  and  the  first  Csesars,  is  now 
built  up  into  the  modem  Rome,  and 
oonyerted,  alas  I  into  a  circus*  The  long 
Corso,  the  principal  street  of  Borne, 
stretches  before  you  in  a  direct  line  on 
entering,  and  carries  the  eye  to  the 
Capitol.  Of  course  I  traversed  it,  almost 
closing  my  eyes  to  all  else,  and  firand 
mysel]^  oh  I  joy  of  joys,  and  sorrow  of 
sorrows,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  in  the 
Forum." 

TUB  CANDOUB  WFTH  WHIOB  H*  BXlXtVXD 
SOUAMIBM. 

"  Well,  iU  interest,  always  ffreat,  is 
daily  increasing  on  my  spirit.  Of  course 
1  omit  no  opportunity  of  gathering  aaeh 
information,  and  making  such  olj^va- 
tions  as  I  can ;  bnt  this  must  be  the  vork 
of  time ',  and  it  is  especially  ia  this  point 
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of  Tiew  that  I  have  proposed  to.  remain 
here  for  the  winter ;  but  we  imbibe  so 
much  prejudice  with  our  mot  her  *«  milk — 
we  have  so  much  thrust  upoo  ns  as  the 
offsprini^  of  Calvin  and  of  Luther,  that  I 
am  anxious  calmly  to  examine  for  myself, 
and  have  my  judgment  of  the  Romish 
system  intelligent  and  candid.  I  know 
you  will  approve  of  this,  and  would  not 
have  me,  at  my  years,  to  come  here  a 
ready-made  judge,  instead  of  a  patient 
learner  and  observer;  nor  do  I  think 
that  the  vulgar  mods  of  argument,  what 
may  be  called  the  dang  of  the  question, 
18  what  will  avail  in  the  coming  struggle." 

HIS  OOffCLUSIONS  BEOABDINO  ROMANISM. 

"  I  shall  say  nothing  in  this  letter  of 
the  mighty  past,  but  confine  myself  to  a 
few  remarks  on  what  has  passed  before 
my  eyes,  illustrative  of  Romanism.  So 
manifoldy  however,  have  been  the  sub- 
jects of  study  crowded  into  one  short 
winter,  that  I  do  not  feel  satisfied  with 
the  time  and  opportunities  I  have  been 
able  to  have,  in  order  to  acquaint  myself 
with  sach  a  vast  subject.  It  was  very 
different  at  Geneva.  The  book>know- 
ledge  of  the  system  may  be  learned  any- 
where ;  so  it,  too,  I  shall  waive ;  it  will 
be  enough  to  notice  her  ritual  cere- 
monies, and  apparent  influence  upon  the 
people.  I  am  disappointed  with  the 
former,  striking  as  they  often  are ;  for 
how  can  forms,  multiplied  and  carried 
into  detail,  impress  one  who  has  under- 
stood, in  some  measure,  the  grandeur 
and  simplicity  of  spiritual  worship,  and 
been  taught  that  such,  under  the  new 
economy,  the  Father  seeks?  In  one 
word,  their  Christmas  ceremonies,  their 
Easter  ceremonies,  nay,  their  dally  cere- 
monies^  may  have  something  in  them 
which,  when  explained  and  studied,  com- 
mends itself  as  beantiful  in  the  design. 
The  flssthetic  man  is  pleased  with  it  as 
with  many  other  exquisite  human  con- 
trivances; but  once  let  the  heaven- 
tonched  spirit  take  wing,  and  ascend 
into  the  empyrean,  where  it  ought  to 
worship,  and  all  this  apparatus  is  cast 
aside  like  a  harness  that  would  impede 
instead  of  aiding.  The  Romish  Church 
wishes  to  destroy  individualism,  or,  at 
least,  to  keep  in  abeyance ;  it  is  a  grand 
Socialistic  system.  Christianity,  on  the 
other  band,  begins  with  individuals, 
appeals  to  each  apart  by  all  that  is  most 
solemn,  and  labours  to  make  him  in  ear- 
nest about  himself.  The  Romish  Church 
says,  *  Unite  yourself  to  me,  and  through 
me  (and  me  alone)  to  Christ.*  Christ- 
ianity says,  '  Unite  yourself  to  Christ, 
and  through  Uim  (and  Him  alone)  to  one 
another  and  the  Church.'    I  belli}  ve  that 


this  transposition  expres.ses  one  of  the 
cardinal  aberrations  of  liDmauisin,  and 
one  of  the  most  fatal.  The  conscience 
once  given  over  to  the  body,  it  is  almost 
hopeless  to  move  that  slumbering  con- 
tented soul,  and  make  it  in  earne:>t  about 
the  way  of  salvation,  or  that  ohauge  of 
heart  and  nature  which  the  Bible  calls 
the  '  new  creature.'  Oh  I  the  callousness 
— oh !  the  satisfaction  in  belonging  to  the 
Church — oh !  the  neglect  and  violation  of 
Christian  duties  that  prevail  everywhere 
in  consequence  of  this  system !  It  is  not 
exaggerated  what  is  said  about  the  Ma- 
rioiatry  of  Italy.  Except  in  the  mass, 
(where  He  is  not,)  Christ  is  seldom 
brought  before  their  eyes; — the  Virgia 
for  ever  1  The  idea  seems  somewhat  of 
this  kind,  that  boiug  a  woman,  and  a 
mother,  she  is  more  accessible  to  man- 
kind, and  more  open  to  pity  than  her 
sterner  Son,  with  whom  she  has  bound- 
less influence.  Now,  this  idea  they  are 
taught  to  entertain  in  every  possible 
way ;  and  what  can  be  more  awful,  more 
hldeoubly  contrary  to  Scripture  ?  Close 
to  one  of  the  principal  entrances  to 
Rome  is  this  text  upon  a  church : '  Let 
us  therefore  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of 
Mary,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy  to 
pardon,  and  grace  to  help  in  time  of 
need,' — as  if  it  so  ran  in  Scripture.  Ma- 
donnas fill  the  churches.  Is  a  miracle  of 
conversion  or  healing  performed  ?  it  is  , 
by  her  instrumentality — perhaps  by  her 
statue  or  picture.  The  rude  sailors  on 
the  coast  are  taught  to  look  upon  her  as 
the  Star  of  the  Sea,  (^Sleiia  Maris,)  and 
invoke  her  always  in  the  time  of  tempest ; 
and  in  the  hour  of  death  she  is  the  stay. 
Now,  this  of  itself  precludes  all  further 
patience  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Apart  from  her  indulgences,  her  doc- 
trtne  of  merits,  her  invocation  of  saints, 
founded  upon  a  splendid  enough  theory 
of  the  unity  of  the  Church  militant  and 
triumphant,  and  their  intercourse  through 
the  Head — apart  also  from  her  frauds, 
her  idle  monks,  her  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
and  transubstantiation,  her  presumptuous 
elaims,  her  suppre&sion  of  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures,  and,  generally^  of  true 
spiritual  life— oh !  it  is  a  system  of  which 
the  only  thing  that  staggers  me  is  the 
enormity  and  widespread  delusion." 

BIBLE  CnBISTIANITT. 

"  The  Bible,  if  read  in  iU  own  light, 
loaves  one  in  no  doubt  about  it.  It  is 
Jesus  Christ  manifest  in  the  flesh,  sutifer- 
ing  on  the  cross,  received  up  into  glory; 
and,  for  tho  sinner,  all  others  should 
have  weighty  as  they  have  more  or  \e»9 
,  nearly  to  do  with  this.  Our  system, 
I  however,  begins  with  the  eternal  decree, 
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and  leads  ns  on  to  final  judgment ;  so 
that,  in  fact — I  have  experienced  it — 
the  awakened  sinner  does  not  know  at 
first  whither  to  ,tum — ^to  election,  or 
to  what;  and  perhaps  only  after  long 
searching  is  Christ  himself,  he  knows 
not  how,  presented  to  his  ejes,  exhnmed, 
ati  it  were,  from  this  long  and  artfallj* 
linked  catena;  bnt  I  have  mixed  my  meta- 
phor, and  must  for  '  exhumed'  write  '  dis- 
engaged.* How  beautiful  the  confidence 
of  the  Christian's  approach  to  God  here 
— Lieber  Voter  I  he  cannot  doubt,  for  His 
love  sent  Jesus — Dedreuer  HeUandt  We 
have  still  very  Jewish,  distant^  and  awful 
thoughts  of  God.  We  see  Him  not 
enough  in  the  Son,  and  very  few  and  im- 
perfect thoufi:hts  of  the  Son,  who  yet 
must  be  our  life.  The  other  '  doctrines,' 
as  we  call  them,  if  they  do  not  shut  Him 
out,  seem  to  throw  Him  into  the  back- 
ground, as  effectusUy  as  do  the  'saints' 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  When 
will  it  be  otherwise;  and  our  religion 
become  a  more  simple  and  a  more  loving 
one  ?  This  will  only  be  when  we  adhere 
to  the  Kible,  as  our  text-book,  more 
closely  in  school  and  pulpit,  and  learn 
our  Christianity  and  theology  there, 
where  everything  has  its  due  promin- 
ence." 

When  suddenly  seized  with  illness 
while  on  a  walking  excursion  between 
Naples  and  Rome,  he  says : — 

<<  On  reaching  the  town  I  commenced 
to  spit  blood — a  symptom  which,  accom- 
panied with  my  great  weariness  and  de- 
bility, alarmed  me  not  a  little.  Our  in- 
quiries for  an  inn  were  painful,  and  the 
result  far  from  tempting — a  dismal  little 
room,  where  we  were  to  have  m  bed 
between  us,  and  strangers  in  the  other. 
All  efforts  to  better  ourselves  proved 
vain.  Some  warm  coffee,  in  a  oetter- 
class  cafi,  revived  me,  and  we  proceeded 
to  our  dungeon.  Here,  however,  I 
experienced  the  rich  goodness  of  the 
Lord,  as  I  cannot  but  think.  Being  too 
weak,  and  not  wishing  dinner,  I  let  Mr. 
Gordon,  who  was  fresh  and  hearty,  make 
all  arrangements,  while  1  lay  on  the  top 
of  the  bed,  thinking  sweetly  of  God  in 
Christ,  and  seeking  grace  to  resign 
myself  to  His  will,  should  He  see  fit  to 
leave  me  an  invalid  ere  having  put  my 
hand  to  the  plough,  and  watched  my 
dear  mother  to  her  home." 

HIS  LAST  DATS. 

"John  Mackintosh  had  for  so  many 
years  habitually  spent  every  day  as  if  it 
were  his  last,  that  now  he  could  spend 
these  hla  last  days  like  any  other.    One 


of  his  first  requests,  aot'ordingly,  wheil 
he  knew  that  dsnstadt  must  be  his  home, 
was  to  procure  a  good  pianoforte  for  his 
sister  at  Stuttgart ;  and  this  having  been 
obtained,  music  became  a  source  of  en- 
joyment throughout  the  day.  Bnt  his 
music  was  not  confined  to  what  is  termed 

*  sacred.'  While  the  familiar  pnalm- 
tunes  of  Scotland  were  sung,  and  called 
forth  many  a  happy  response  of  '  deli- 
cious 1'  '  glorious  r  and  the  beautiful 
hymns,  too,  of  the  German  Church,  with 
their  solemn  chants,  were  constantly 
repeated ;  yet,  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  own 
room — the  door  open— or  paced  slowly 
up  and  down,  leaning  on  my  arm,  be 
asked  for  every  piece  of  musio  he  could 
think  of— it  might  be  a  waltz,  a  passage 
from  some  of  the  operas,  or  more  fre- 
quently from  his  favonrites,  Mendelsohn 
and  Beethoven,  which  he  admired  for 
their  own  sake,  but  chiefly,  as  be  said, 
because  reminding  him  vividly  of  the 
olden  time  at  Geddes.  And  there  were 
well-known  Scotch  airs  he  always  asked 
for,  and  never  wearied  hearing.  Even- 
ing after  evening,  as  he  sat  near  the 

f>iano,  with  closed  eyes,  and  head  droop- 
ng  on  his  breast,  he  listened  in  silence, 
as  he  dreamt  of  other  days,  to  the 
pathetic  melodies  of  <  Wanderin'  Willie,' 
'  Auld  Robin  Gray,*  <  the  Flowers  o'  the 
Forest,'  or  '  the  Land  o'  the  Leal.' 

*' When  all  bad  retired  to  bed,  I  was 
with  him  alone ;  when,  sitting  with  his 
hands  clasped  upon  his  knees,  his  eyes 
shut,  and  his  head  bent  forward,  he  thus 
addressed  me  in  short  sentences---spokett 
under  breath,  uttered  slowly,  and  very 
solemnly:  *  Humble  yourself  as  a  Attle 
child.  Follow  your  Master— ^o  not  go 
before.  Pray,  pray,  pray  without  ceas- 
ing ;  wrestU  in  prayer  with  God.  Our 
natural  temperament  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed,— it  must  be  regulated.  Walk  in 
the  Spirit,  thai  will  do  it.  '<If  any  one 
will  follow  me,"  says  our  Lord,  *<  let  him 
take  up  his  cross  dm/y,"  '*  Be  holy,  for 
I  am  holy."  Oh !  it  is  not  easy  to  realise 
the  life  of  God  in  us  all  the  day.'  <  Have 
you  been  able  to  do  it  ?'  I  asked.  He 
nodded  and  smiled.  'It  was  long  with 
me,'  he  replied,  *  a  fearful  battle.  With 
every  one  it  is  a  sore  battle  at  first.  But 
it  must  be  done;  and  when,  done,*  be 
added,  opening  his  eyes,  and  with  an 
expression  of  joy,  Mt  is  inexpresB&iy—in- 
exprtuihhf  delightful  I '  *  We  should  have 
our  bouse,'  he  continued,  after  a  pause, 

*  well  ordered  before  God.  Everything 
in  it  should,  as  much  as  possible,  reflect 
heaven ;  for  heaven  must  in  everything 
begin  here.  We  should  esteem  in  ov 
house  the  Bible  as  the  best,  the  sweetest 
book.    I  loTt  the  costora  in  pioui  fittoi- 
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lieB  !n  Wtirtemberjif,  of  reading;  it  after 
dinner.  We  inust  daily  live  above  carnal 
joys.  The  Spirit  of  God  must  pervade 
everything,  that  we  may  live  holy,  live 
calmly,  and/  again  opening  his  eyes  and 
speaking  emphatically,  'live  cheerfully. 
When  disposed  to  exceed  in  anything, 
we  should  pause  and  ask  such  questions 
aa  these :  Will  this  please  God  ?  Will  it 
grieve  the  Spirit  of  God  that  dwelletb 
in  me  ?  Oh !  the  blessedness  of  the 
divine  life  1'  *  How,  think  you,  shall  it  be 
best  attained  ?'  I  asked.  *  I  should  ftay, 
begin  soon  with  prayer.  Let  your  first 
thoughts  in  bed  be  given  to  God.  When 
you  risp,  kneel  down,  and  humble  your- 
self  before  God  um  a  child,  that  He  may 
lead  you  all  the  day  long.  Think  of 
God  when  you  are  dressing.  After  that, 
read,  meditat  e,  and  pray.  Prayer  should 
never  be  put  off  till  after  breakfast.' 
Then  rising  up  in  his  chair,  looking  with 
great  earnestness,  and  speaking  with 
energy,  he  baid,  *  This  I  have  found  to 
be  of  inexpressible  importance.  If  our 
devotions  are  deferred  till  the  interrup- 
tions of  the  forenoon,  the  devil  may  get 
on  our  back,  and  ride  us  all  day!*  *I 
love,*  he  added,  *  to  give  God  my  first, 
my  dearest,  my  freshest  thoughts  and 
hours.*  On  asking  him  more  particularly 
as  to  his  own  method  of  devotion,  he! 
said,  'I  commune  with  God  through  His  | 
Word  and  Spirit.  I  do  not,  on  such  | 
occasions,  read  critically.  If  difficulties 
present  themselves,  in  the  meantime  I 
pass  them  by.  When  any  verse  occurs 
which  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  myself,  I 
dwell  upon  it.  As  I  read,  I  cry  con- 
stantly to  God  for  His  Spirit.  After 
that  1  pray  at  length.  I  have  no  pre- 
scribed time;  but  try  and  enjoy  it  as 
long  as  possible.  Last  winter.  In  my 
reading,  I  confined  myself  to  the  three 

Sospels.     I  am    now    reading    through 
ohn's  gospel.     I  have  been  living  and 
feasting  on  the  life  of  Christ.* " 

nia  DEATH  AND  BURIAL. 

"  He  asked  the  window  to  be  opened, 
and  tottering  to  it  in  his  dressing-gown, 
had  his  chair  so  placed  as  to  be  able  to 
extend  his  arm  into  the  open  air.  It 
was  a  day  of  great  beauty.  The  sun 
shone  brightly,  and  with  almoot  a  sum- 
mer heat;  and  already  the  sounds  of 
spring  were  heard  from  the  birds  in  the 
surrounding  orchards.  The  same  op- 
pression returned  later  in  the  afternoon, 
in  'a  still  more  aggravated  form.  Dr.  J., 
who  had  been  sent  for,  made  him  immed- 
iately return  to  bed,  and  did  every- 
tbiog  that  skill  could  suggest  to  relieve 
him,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  inform  his 
friends,  apart,  that    his  end    was  fast 


approaching.    He  lay  in  silence  upon  his 
bed  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  in  silenoe 
all  stood  around  him.  About  four  o'clock 
he  opened  hi«  eyes,  and  motioned  to  his 
mother  first  to  come  near  him  and  kiss 
him.    His  sister  came  next,  and  he  said 
to  her,  *Love  Jesus.'    And  after  this,  be 
bade  each    farewell,  and    to  each   re- 
peated the  same  counsel,  *Love  Jesus.' 
'  Any  one  else  in  the  room?'  he  a<iked. 
Marie,   the  kind  daughter  of  the  land- 
lady, approached,  weeping  bitterly.    He 
thanked  her  for  all.  her  goodness  to  him 
during  his  illness,  and  requested  that  she 
should  send  her  mother  and  sisters  up- 
sUirs  to  bid  him  farewell.    They  came, 
and  he  spoke  kindly  to  them. .  Having 
motioned  to  his  sister  to  sit  beside  him, 
he  drew  her  to  him,  again  kii»sed  her, 
and  began  to  speak  to  her ;  but  his  lips 
were  cold,  and  she  required  to  put  her 
ear  almost  to  his  mouth  to  hear  what  he 
said.    But  so  calm   and    8elf-pO:isessed 
was  he,  that  he  gave  her  directions,  even 
then,  as  to  bow  she  might  get  his  port- 
manteau   which    he   had   forwarded  to 
Berlin  when  he  intended  to  have  gone 
there  to  study ;  and  told  her  where  m  it 
she  should  find  the  key  of  his  desk  at 
home,  in  which  his  will  was  deposited. 
He  then  requested  to  know  how  much 
she  proposed  to  give  the  doctor,  and 
mentioned    a    sum    which    he    thought 
generous  and  becoming.     Then  beckon- 
ing to  the  doctor,  he  thanked  him  for 
his  great  attention,  and  begged  him  to 
tell  him  truly  how  long  he  thought  he 
had  to  live.    The  doctor  replied,  *  Per- 
haps not  many  minutes.'    After  a^pause, 
he  began  to  repeat  the  names  of  his  near 
relatives — *Jane,   Alick,    Chris,    James, 
Ned  Smith,  uncle,  my  aunts,  Tom.    Tell 
them  all  to  seek  Jesus.'     Then,  in  ihe 
same  way,  he  enumerated  his  old  friends, 
'  The   Professor,  Madden,   Burn    Mur- 
doch, John  Shairp,  Boyle,  Dr.  Duncan, 
Charles  Brown,'  and  others,  whose  names 
his  sister  could  not  distinctly  catch.    *  AH 
my  friends  at  Tilbingen,'  he  added.    He 
spoke  about  me  also.    Soon  after,  he 
said,  *  Read.'    Miss  Hodges  took  up  the 
Bible — for    she    deemed   the   task    too 
trying  for  either  his  mother  or  sister. 
But  he  had  told  his  mother  some  days 
before,  that  when  it  came  to  the  last  she 
was  to  read  to  him  from  a  little  book 
containing  texts  of  Scripture  selected  for 
the  sick  and  dying,  and  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  using ;  and  now,  as  if  re- 
membering this,  the  moment  he  heard 
the  voice  of  MibS  Hodges,  he  opened  bis 
eyes,  and  with  earnestness  said,   ^  No. 
My    moth«:r  !  my   mother!'     She    was 
strengthened   to   minister  this    comfort 
'  also  to  him.    The  last  things  read  to  him 
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were  the  flrtt  two  yerses  of  the  43d 
chapter  of  Isaiah ;  the  bymna,  *  The  hoar 
of  m^y  departure  'i  come/  *  Hark  I  how  the 
adoring  hosts  above,'  and  the  23d  Psalm. 
When  these  were  ended,  he  said  to  his 
sister,  '  Bury  me  beside  Chalmers ;'  and, 
after  a  short  pause,  *  Jesus  I  O  Jesus  T 
He  then  lay  again  in  silence,  with  a  look 
of  deepest  calm  and  peace,  but  spoke  no 
more*  Once  only  he  opened  his  eyes, 
and  gased  on  all  around  him,  as  if  bid- 
ding them  farewelL  The  setting  sun 
filled  the  room  with  a  flood  of  light.  At 
Ave  o'clock  the  church  bells  were  ringing 
their  evening  chimes ;  and,  as  they  rang, 
he  left  his  friends  on  earth,  and  met  his 
Saviour. 

^* They  knelt  around  that  quiet  bed; 
and  she  who  bore  him  was  able  to  praise 
the  Lord,  who  had  redeemed  him  and 
taken  him  to  himself! 

**  A  few  days  after  this,  his  remains,  now 
in  the  metal  coffin  in  which  they  were  to 
repose  in  his  own  country,  were  conveyed 
— «8  the  law  in  Germany  required— from 
the  private  dwelling  in  which  he  died. 
Two  or  three  German  friends  followed 
the  Wer  to  itt  temporary  resting-place. 
Miss  Hodges  was  one  of  them.  They 
bore  him  to  an  old  Lutheran  chapel, 
situated  in  a  picturesque  and  sequestered 
spot  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Canstadt,  and  which  we  had  often  ad- 
mired. The  weather  still  continued 
serene,  and  nothing' could  exceed  the 
loreliness  of  thai  evening.  As  the  small 
and  unknown  procession  moved  along,  an 
organ,  somewhere  in  the  town,  was  peal- 
ing out  a  solemn  German  hymn,  and  ito 
echoes,  borne  upon  the  silent  air,  more  or 
less  faintly  accompanied  the  mourners  on 
their  way.  When  they  reached  the  chapel, 
the  moon  was  dimly  yisible  in  the  deep 
blue  of  the  cloudless  sky ;  and,  though 
the  valley  was  in  shadow,  the  last  rays 
of  a  gorgeous  sunset  lighted  up  with  a 
purple  radiance  the  trees  which  created 
the  surrounding  hills. 

>'  The  coffin  was  placed  beneath  the  altar 
and  the  cross.  Those  who  laid  it  there, 
before  departing,  stood  for  a  short  time 
around  it,  apparently  engaged  in  prayer. 
Upon  Sabbath  evening,  his  mother  and 
sister  were  eoabled,  in  great  peace,  to 
spend  some  time  alone  beside  him. 

**  The  same  kind  relative  who  had  ac- 
companied his  aunt,  Mrs.  Mackintosh, 
when  she  went  to  TUbingen,  now  returned 
lo  Germany,  and  brought  the  bereaved 
ones  home. 

<*  The  9th  of  April  was  the  day  of  burial 
in  Scotland.  The  funeral  was  a  private 
one ;  but  permission  to  follow  him  to  the 
tomb  was  cordially  given,  as  requested 
by   tbemadves,  to  some  of  his  fellow* 


studenU  of  divinity  from  the  Free  Chvreh 
College ;  and  also  to  a  few  old  friends^ 
many  of  whoae  names  he  had  uttered 
when  dying,  and  which  are  familiar  to 
the  reader. 

**  This  day  of  burial  was  also  one  of  calm 
beauty  like  those  which  bad  ahone  upoD 
him  at  Canstadt.  Arthur^s  Seat  and  Salis- 
bury Crags,  in  the  transparent  air,  ap- 
peared to  look  down  upon  us.  We  heard 
the  lark  singing  orerhead;  and  all  was 
bright  and  peaceful,  as  the  oompaoiona 
and  friends  who  loved  and  bonoored 
him  slowly  and  silently  carried  him 
to  his  grave,  and  buried  him  'beside 
Chalmers.'* 

**  His  memory  long  will  Hto  akme 

In  aU  oar  hMrtt.  as  monniAil  light 
That  broods  above  the  fidlcn  son. 
And  dweUs  In  heaven  half  the  tAght 

Sleep  sweetly,  tender  heart,  tn  peace  I 
Bleep,  holy  tpirifc.  blessed  soul, 

While  the  stars  bnrn,  the  moons  increase. 
And  the  great  ages  onward  rolL 

Sleep  tiU  the  end,  trae  sool  ssd  sweet. 
Nothing  comes  to  thee  new  or  strange! 

Bleep  full  of  rest  from  head  to  feet ; 
Lie  stiU.  dry  dost,  necnre  of  ehaage !" 


WHOM  HAVE  I  IN  HEA VBN  BUT  THEE  ? 

I  love,  and  have  soma  caaae  to  love  the  eirth,— 
She  is  my  Maksr*s  oreatare,  therefore  good  i 

She  ia  my  mother,  for  she  gave  me  birth ; 
She  is  my  tender  nurse,  she  gives  me  food ;— 

Bot  what 's  a  creature.  Lord,  compared  with 
Thee? 

Or  wbat  *s  my  mother  or  my  nune  to  me  ? 

I  love  the  air,  her  dafaity  sweets  refresh 

My  drooping  sonl,  and  to  new  sweets  iavltc  me : 
Her  shrill.mouthed  choir  sustain  me  with  their 
flesh, 
And  with  their  Polyphooian  notes  delight 
me;— 
But  what 's  the  air.  or  all  the  sweets  that  she 
Can  bless  my  soul  Mithal,  compared  with  Tbee ? 

I  love  the  sea,  she  is  my  fellow. creature. 

My  careful  purveyor,  she  provides  me  store  *, 
She  walls  me  round,  she  makes  my  diet  greater. 

She  wafts  my  treasure  from  a  foreign  thore  ;— 
But.  Lord  of  Oceans,  when  compared  whh  Thes, 
What  is  the  ocean  or  her  wealth  to  me  ? 

To  heaven's  high  city  I  *xect  my  Joarocy, 
Whose  spangled  subui'bs  entertain  mine  eye. 

Mine  eye,  by  contemplation's  great  attorney. 
Transcends  the  crystal  pavement  of  the  s^  i- 

But  what  is  heaven,  great  Ood,  compared  with 
Thee? 

Without  thy  presence,  heaven's  no  heaves  tome. 

FteASCIS  QVABLtS,  (MM.) 
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Wa  have  BtideftYonred  to  give  our 
reftden  an  idea  of  the  inrlncipte,  con- 
strnction,  and  fonction  of  the  telescope ; 
but  before  pafeaing  from  the  subject,  we 
cannot  but  advert  to  the  remarkable 
efreumstance,  that  the  chief  improve- 
ments are  due  to  the  labours  of  men 
busily  engaged  in  trades  and  professions 
which  might,  at  first  sight,  seem  incom- 
patible with  scientific  pursuits.  We 
h^ve  already  instanced  the  case  of  Sir 
William  Herschel,  who  was  not  deterred 
by  the  many  engagements  of  his  musical 
profession  from  devoting  himself  to  the 
grinding  of  specula.  But  this  is  only 
one  of  many  similar  cases.  The  greatest 
improvement  in  the  telescope  since  the 
date  of  its  invention,  is  due  to  a  Spital- 
fields  silk  weaver,  John  Dolland.  His 
family  were  exiled  from  France  by  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and 
found  a  home  in  the  suburbs  of  London. 
The  devotion  of  the  Spitalfields'  weavers 
to  mathematics,  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
as  well  as  the  most  gratifying  passages 
in  the  history  of  science ;  and  John  Dol- 
land shone  as  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed of  the  number.  He  did  not  scruple  to 
break  a  lance  with  the  illustrious  Euler ; 
and  fbr  his  improvements  in  the  teles- 
cope he  received  the  highest  honour  of 
the  Royal  Society,— viz.,  the  award  of  the 
Copley  medal.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  fortunes  of  his  family,  though  it  was 
his  Bon<  Peter  who  amassed  the  wealth 
that  flowed  from  the  achromatic  arrange- 
ment. Peter,  like  his  father,  plied  the 
shuttle  in  his  youth,  but  he  soon  aban- 
doned it  for  the  more  promising  field  of 
optics.  Ramsden,  who  gained  so  much 
celebrity  for  his  skill  in  dividing  astro- 
nomical instruments,  was  a  Yorkshire 
clothier.  Ramage,  who  was  distinguished 
by  the  construction  of  very  large  reflect- 
ing telescopes,  was  a  tanner  in  Aber- 
deen. One  of  his  largest  telescopes  stood 
long  at  Greenwich  Observatory.  It  is 
now  to  be  seen,  as  a  conspicuous  ohject 
£rom  a  distance,  at  the  Glasgow  Observa- 


tory. tVe  cannot  forbear  to  mention  the 
name  of  two  brothers.  Hart,  who  were 
well  known,  some  years  ago,  in  Glasgow, 
for  their  mechanical  genius,  and  who 
devoted  special  attention  to  the  construc- 
tion of  telescopes.  They  were  bakers  by 
trade,  but  scientific  pursuits  fbrmed  their 
favourite  recreation.  In  former  days,  and, 
for  auglit  we  know,  it  may  be  the  case 
still,  the  Tron  church  had  its  clock  dial 
illuminated  by  external  reflectors  con- 
structed by  one  of  the  brothers ;  and,  if 
we  remember  well,  it  was  the  first  in- 
stance of  such  illumination  in  Scotland. 
It  is  pleasant  to  record  such  cases,  in 
which  the  daily  toil  of  life  has  been  light- 
ened and  dignified  by  science.  It  is 
satisfactory,  too,  to  note,  that  science, 
in  those  cases,  was  wooed  without  any 
pecunisry  loss.  Their  love  of  science 
seemed  to  make  them  only  more  prosper- 
ous in  business.  It  is  frequently  very  dif- 
ferent when  the  mechanic  acquires  a  taste 
for  light  literature.  Instead  of  strength- 
ening his  arm,  like  science,  for  daily  toil, 
it  too  often  enervates  him  by  fostering 
a  disrelish  for  the  stem  duties  bf  lifb. 
It  is  an  encouraging  fsct,  viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  elevation  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  that  in  our  large  cities,  espe- 
cially in  London,  there  is  a  steady  de- 
mand amongst  this  class  for  the  higher 
class  mathematical  works.  The  men 
that  haunt  old  book-stalls  in  rusty  coats 
or  moleskin  jsckets,  are  not  always  bent, 
as  we  are  apt  to  suppose,  on  the  purchase 
of  the  ephemeral  literature  of  former 
days.  They  are  often  pondering  over 
the  purchase  of  some  work  in  mathe- 
matics which,  formerly,  was  in  repute, 
but  which  now,  from  changes  in  educa- 
tional methods,  may  be  purchased  for  a 
trifle.  Many  a  mechanic  is  working 
hard  at  fluxions  in  his  garret,^  ignorant 
of  the  improved  notation  of  modem 
days.  He  finds  his  great  reward  in  the 
delight  which  the  exercise  of  his  intel- 
lectual faculties  affords;  and,  with  no 
thought  of  scientific  celebrity,  he  revelr 
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in  the  proAindities  of  the  higher  calcu- 
lus. Such  pure  and  disinterested  love 
of  science  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
features  of  the  labour  question.  It  proves 
that  the  highest  intellectual  labour  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  daily  toil.  The 
decay  of  mechanics'  institutes  is  usu- 
ally quoted  as  a  proof  that  the  intel- 
lectual elcTation  of  the  labouring  classes 
is  hopeless.  But  it  admits  of  doubt, 
whether  the  result  is  not  due  more  to  an 
under,  than  an  over-estimate  of  the  me- 
chanic's capabilities.  The  mechanic  who 
could  relish  fluxions  would  not  long  find 
advantage  in  attending  the  showy  and 
superficial  lectures  usually  given  at  such 
institutions.  A  system  better  calculated 
to  develope  his  capabilities  would,  most 
probably,  meet  with  more  success. 

Coming  down  to  the  present  day,  we 
find  that  astronomy  has  received  the 
most  important  service  from  amateurs. 
We  have,  foremost,  the  name  of  Lord 
Rosse  ;  next  to  him  we  have  Mr.  Lassel?, 
a  Liverpool  merchant.  Mr.  Bishop,  in 
whose  observatory  in  London  Mr.  Hind, 
the  star-finder,  labours,  is  also  engaged 
in  trade.  Another  of  the  most  active 
spirits  in  the  mechanical  department  of 
astronomy  is  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  the  sta- 
tioner whose  writing  paper  and  envelopes 
are  in  so  great  repute. 

We  shall  not,  howev^,  delay  longer 
by  signalizing  the  names  of  those  who 
have  contributed  most  to  the  improve- 
ment of  astronomical  instruments,  but 
at  once  introduce  the  reader  to  the  ob- 
servatory itself.  All  observatories  have 
a  great  family  likeness ;  but,  to  be  more 
special,  we  shall  suppose  that  the  ob- 
servatory in  question  is  the  one  erected, 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  in  Glasgow,  in 
connexion  with  the  University,  and  over 
which  Professor  Nichol  presides.  The 
handsome  building,  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  above  Partick,  owes  its  erection  and 
completeness  very  much  to  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  merchants  of  Glasgow,  who 
came  forward  with  liberal  donations.  If 
you  wish  to  see  it  in  full  operation,  you 
must  visit  it  by  night.  The  transit- 
room  is  the  principal  one ;  and  when  you 
are  ushered  into  it  you  find  that  it  is  a 
large  sombre  apartment— its  walls  paint- 


ed black,  and  many  bright  instraments 
faintly  gleaming  in  the  light  of  dimly 
shaded  lamps.  The  room  requires  to  be 
as  dark  as  possible;  and  the  lamps  are 
used  merely  for  illuminating  the  interior 
of  the  telescope  and  the  face  of  the  dock. 
As  your  eye  gets  accustomed  to  the 
gloom,  you  probably  find  the  obeerver 
stretched  on  his  back  upon  a  couch, 
which  is  moveable,  so  as  to  bring  his 
eye  close  to  the  telescope.  He  is  situ- 
ated between  two  huge  stone  pillars  that 
serve  as  supports  for  the  transit  circle, 
which  is  the  grand  instrument  of  the 
regular  observatory.  You  may  form  a 
pretty  fair  conception  of  the  inatrumeot, 
if  you  suppose  a  pair  of  carriage  wheels, 
with  their  connecting  axle  laid  acrou 
the  tops  of  the  pillars—the  axle  resting 
upon  two  metal  supports  on  which  it 
turns.  The  telescope  is  then  to  be  con- 
ceived as  fixed  across  the  middle  of  the 
axle,  so  that  it  is  hung  precisely  like  a 
cannon  on  its  carriage.  Like  the  war- 
like implement,  it  can  only  move  on  its 
axis,  up  and  down ;  it  can  turn  neither  to 
the  right  nor  the  left.  On  examining 
the  rim  of  the  wheel,  you  will  find  an  in- 
laid narrow  band  of  silver  all  round,  and 
on  this  are  engraved  very  minute  lines, 
indicating  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds. 
When  the  telescope  is  elevated  to  a  par- 
ticular star,  the  circle,  of  course,  turns 
round,  being  fixed  to  the  axis ;  and  the 
observer,  when  he  has  placed  the  star 
exactly  on  a  spider's  line  in  the  centre 
of  the  field  of  view,  leaves  the  eye-glass 
of  the  telescope,  and  views,  with  a  power- 
ful compound  microscope,  the  divided 
limb.  He  marks  what  particular  divi- 
sion comes  under  a  spider's  iine  stretdied 
in  the  field  of  view  of  the  fixed  micro- 
soope,  and  this  gives  him  the  required 
altitude  of  the  star.  The  measuring  ap- 
paratus is  so  perfect,  that  the  poaition  can 
be  read  ofi*  to  the  fraction  of  a  second. 
The  transit  circle  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect productions  of  art,  both  in  regard  to 
its  optical  and  measuring  powers.  It 
was  executed  at  Munich,  the  metropolis 
of  art.  Most  of  the  finest  instromeots 
of  continental  observatories  have  been 
sent  forth  fVom  the  workshops  of  this 
city.     It   is,    howerer,  satisfiictoly  Co 
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note,  that  the  tide  teeniB  to  be  once 
more  turning  in  favour  of  our  own  coun- 
try, for  tlie  recently  executed  transit 
circle  at  Greenwich,  is  entirely  of  home 
manufacture,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Mr.  Airy,  the  royal  astronomer,  its  per- 
formance is  quite  unmatched. 

When  reference  is  made  to  the  delicate 
measurements  of  the  astronomer,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  have  a  clear  cooceptioD 
of  what  the  minute  divisious  mean. 
Now,  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said,  that 
such  an  instrument  reads  to  the  fraction 
of  a  second  ?  We  have  compared  the 
divided  circle  to  a  carriage- wheel,  and  if 
we  assume  the  dimensions  to  be  those  of 
a  good-sized  wheel,  how  would  a  second 
be  represented  on  its  limb?  How  far 
distant  from  one  another  must  the  slen- 
der lines  be  which  include  a  second  of 
space?  Some  notion  of  this  extreme 
closeness  may  be  formed,  when  we  state, 
tiiat  ten  thousand  lines  would  be  crowded 
into  the  space  of  an  inch  on  such  a  circle, 
and  yet  the  astronomer  has  to  deal  with 
even  minute  fractions  of  the  intervals  be- 
tween these  lines.  The  distances  of  the 
fixed  stars  depend  on  the  measurement 
of  quantities  so  minute.  It  was  not  till 
within  these  few  years  that  we  could 
with  certainty  determine  the  distance  of 
any  of  the  stars,  just  because  we  had  not 
till  then  the  means  of  dealing  with  quan- 
titiea  so  minute  as  a  second ;  but  so  re- 
markable is  our  advance  in  this  respect, 
that  one  star-^viz.,  Capella—has  a  paral- 
lax (on  which  the  distence  depends)  of 
only  one-twenty-flfth  of  a  second,  or,  on 
the  circle  in  question,  the  one-twenty-flfth 
of  the  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch;  and 
yet  astronomers  speak  of  its  distance  as 
certainly  determined.  And  what  renders 
the  thing  all  the  more  wonderfhl  is,  that 
these  small  quantities  must  be  extricated 
from  errors  far  greater.  No  instrument, 
as  well  as  no  observer,  is  supposed  to  be 
firaltlesa.  The  axis  of  the  telescope  may 
not  be  perfectly  level.  It  may  not  be  pre- 
cisely east  and  west.  The  telescope  may 
be  set  wrong  on  the  axis.  The  observer 
may  have  some  obliquity;  and  the  at- 
mosphere may  turn  the  ray  ef  light  out 
of  iu  straight  course ;— and  each  of  these 
aottrces  of  error  will  occasion  an  amount 


I  of  deviation  far  greater  than  the  quantity 
to  be  ascertained.  Tet  the  astronomer, 
by  his  formulae,  hunts  out  truth  so  ingen- 
iously amidst  a  maze  of  error,  that  he  at 
last  inevitobly  runs  it  down.  He  has  a  ton 
of  sand  and  gravel  from  which  to  extract 
a  single  shining  grain  of  gold ;  and  he 
seta  to  work  so  systematically,  that,' 
minute  as  it  is,  it  cannot  slip  through 
bis  fingers. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  con- 
ception of  a  second  on  the  rim  of  a  brass 
circle ;  but  it  is  also  satisfactory  to  have 
some  notion  of  what  a  second  is  on  the 
circle  of  the  heavens.  And,  as  in  the  one 
case  we  took  an  inch  as  our  unit,  we 
shall  now  teke  the  apparent  breadth 
of  the  moon,  the  roost  familiar  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Suppose  a  string 
stretehed  from  one  border  of  the  Q.oon  to 
the  opposite  one,  how  many  stars  could  be 
strung  upon  it  in  order  that  they  would 
be  a  second  apart  from  each  other,  the 
diameter  of  the  moon  being  about  half  a 
degree?  No  fewer  than  two  thousand 
would  be  required,  each  star  being  re- 
garded as  a  mere  point  of  light.  Of 
course  this  string  of  individual  stars 
would  appear  to  the  eye  as  a  perfectly 
continuous  line  of  light.  Tet  the  astro- 
nomer Striive,  with  the  great  equatorial 
of  Dorpat,  could  not  only  individualize 
each  star,  but  though  one  hundred  more 
were  strung  on  between  any  two  of  the 
stars,  he  could  still  individualize  these 
interpolated  stars ;  or,  in  other  words,  he 
could,  with  his  micrometer,  measure, 
with  certainty,  a  space  in  the  heavens  so 
minute  as  the  one-hundredth  part  of  a 
second. 

We  have  considered  the  measurement 
of  space ;  but  that  of  time  is  still  more 
difficult.  On  entering  the  transit-room, 
you  will  observe,  on  looking  up,  that 
there  is  a  narrow  slit  in  the  roof  running 
from  north  to  south ;  and  your  view  of 
the  heavens  is  confined  to  the  narrow 
strip  of  blue  which  is  seen  through  this 
slit.  Now,  the  astronomer,  at  his  transit 
circle,  ignores  all  the  rest  of  the  heavens. 
He  has  fixed  his  telescope  so  that  it  can 
point  only  to  this  small  portion  of  the 
sky.  He  draws  an  imaginary  circle, 
called  a  meridian,  and  he  will  study  the 
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deportment  of  the  start  only  at  the  mo- 
ment of  crossing  this  line.  He  stations 
himself  at  this  ideal  barrier,  and  before 
allowing  any  stellar  traveller  to  pass,  he 
questions  him  miaately  to  determine  his 
identity^the  two  essential  points  being, 
the  time  of  day  when  he  passes,  and  his 
distance  north  or  sooth  from  the  equator. 
He  qneations  him  on  these  points,  be- 
cause, if  any  discrepancy  occurs  on  the 
occasion  of  any  future  transit,  it  is  sore 
to  bring  out  the  seoreta  of  his  history. 
Bnt  how  is  the  time-questioniBg  effected? 
Put  your  eye  to  the  telescope,  and  the 
process  will  at  oooe  be  revealed  to  you. 
You  are  surprised,  when  you  look  in,  to 
see  a  blaze  of  light,  instead  of  darkness, 
as  jou  expected.  The  light  proceeds 
from  a  lamp»  and  its  design  is,  to  shew 
yon  clearly  a  slender  kind  of  grating 
spread  over  the  field  of  view.  This  oon« 
sists  of  seven  spiders*  threads^  stretched 
up  and  down  at  equal  distances,  and 
one  crossing  in  the  middle.  The  per- 
pendicular line  in  the  middle  corresponds 
to  the  imaginaiy  meridian  line.  Tou 
soon  discover  a  star  coming  in  at  one 
aide  of  the  field  of  view,  and,  to  j^our 
surprise^  marching  rapidly  across  the 
lines  to  the  other  side*  The  rapidity  in- 
variably startles  when  first  observed; 
and  it  affords  the  most  sensible  proof  of 
the  motion  of  the  earth.  No  doubt,  you 
can  persuade  yourself  of  this  motion  by 
watching  the  heavens  during  any  starry 
night,  and  observing  how  the  stars  that 
were  in  the  east  at  one  hour,  are  la  the 
west  at  another.  But  this  is  a  matter  of 
inference.  It  is  not  a  direct  sensible 
proof.  You  do  not  see  the  stsrs  moving 
as  you  do  the  trees  and  houses  when  you 
travel  along  in  a  carriage.  But  in  the 
transit  instrument,  so  sensible  is  the 
motion,  that  It  is  a  most  nervous  business 
to  note  the  pnciae  moment  when  the 
star  passes  across  the  various  wires ;  but 
it  is  needfU  to  do  tbis,  in  order  to  de- 
termine, more  accurately,  the  moment 
when  it  passes  the  central  line.  This 
applies,  however,  only  to  the  nuvt  rapid 
stars ;  for,  as  you  apppnMch  the  pole,  the 
motion  becomes  slower  and  ilower,  till  it 
is  imperceptible.  The  observer  must  be 
within  hearing  of  the  dock,  and  as  he 


silently  oounts  the  seconds,  he  must  note 
down  when  the  star  passes  each  line; 
and  aa  the  star  may  Uke  but  a  veiy 
few  seconds  to  travel  from  one  line  to 
another^  he  has  no  sooner  noted  the  one 
transit,  than  he  has  to  note  another. 
This  would  be  all  comparatively  easy  if 
the  star  psssed  each  line  precise^  at  the 
beat  of  each  aeoond;  but  this  rardy 
occurs,  and,  consequently,  the  oheerver 
has  to  make  a  hurried  estimate  of  the 
fraction  of  a  second;  and  the  requireoMBts 
of  science  are  sucb»  that  he  must  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  tenth  of  a  seooiid. 
Listen  to  the  beat  of  a  dock,  and  if  you 
attempt  to  divide  the  interval  betweea 
two  beats  into  ten  smaUer  intervals,  yea 
will  have  some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of 
transit  observation. 

One'of  the  most  recent  and  important 
improvemento  in  astronomiesl  observa- 
tion, is  designed  to  obviate  this  difficulty ; 
and  we  owe  it  to  America,  which  is  now 
beginning  to  make  valuable  contribotioas 
to  science  ss  well  as  literature^  The 
principle  of  the  contrivance  in  question 
consists  in  the  substitution  of  the  ssnse 
of  touch  for  the  sense  of  hearing.  It  is 
found  that  sight  and  touch  will  act  in 
much  closer  concert  than  eight  and  heaiw 
ing.  Instead,  then,  of  watohinf  the 
olock  with  the  ear,  and  the  star  with 
the  eye^  the  ohMrver,  when  he  notes  the 
transit  with  the  eye,  presses  a  knob  with 
his  finger,  which  makes  a  reooid  of  the 
observation.  The  finger,  it  is  found,  seta 
in  instantaneous  ooooeri  with  the  eye. 
The  knob  acts  upon  a  pen,  which  makes 
a  mark  on  a  sheet  of  paper  moved  I7 
machioeiy.  The  beauty  of  the  eoatriv* 
ance  lies  much  in  the  appUcalion  eCelee- 
tridty,  which  is  now  made  to  do  d«^  in 
eveiy  posaihle  wi^,  from  the  rioging  of  a 
bell  in  the  servants'  hall,  totheesploi&ig 
of  a  mine  under  a  fortress.  The  pen  ii 
couteated  with  the  dock  by  aa  deotrie 
band,  in  such  a  manner  that,  though  tiw 
observer  be  absdntely  deaf,  he  ca%  on 
»amining  the  sheet  of  paper  after  the 
observation,  tell,  to  the  hundredth  part 
of  a  second,  the  instant  when  the  stsr 
passed  the  wire.  The  sheet  of  paper 
need  not  be  dose  to  the  observer.  It 
may  be  at  Paris*  or  St  Pefienbui^  ^ 
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'vheceTer  there  is  electric  cominiinioatioii ; 
«Dd  the  moment  the  observer   premes 
the   knob  in   this  coantry,  the  record 
may  be  made  thousands  of  miles  distant. 
It  Is  possible,  with  all  this  precision, 
that  the  observer  may  err.    He  is  only 
making  a  report  of  a  picture  painted  on 
his  retina,  and  we  can  have  no  absolute 
Assurance  that  his  report  of  that  picture 
la  perfootly  accurate.    Indeed,  it  is  found 
that  this  is  a  most  important  source  of 
error.    It  is  found  that  each  observer  has 
his  own  individual  obliquity  of  judgment; 
and  this  must  be  determined  before  ab- 
solute reliance  can  be  placed  on  his  ob- 
servations.   But  might  we  not  dispense 
with  the  observer  altogether  ?    Could  we 
'  not,  when  we  order  a  telescope,  also  order 
an  eye  to  look  through  the  telescope  ? 
Having  the  eye  to  examine  after  the  ob- 
servation, we  would  not  be  dependent  on 
the  errors  of  judgment  at  the  moment  of 
observation.    It  would  be  a  great  ease  to 
the  astronomer  himself,  as  there  is  no 
task  so  comfortless  as  that  of  observing 
in  a  transit^room.    The  scientific  martyr 
has  to  shiver  the  live-long  night  on  his 
couch.    A  cascade  of  bitterly  cold  air, 
often  far  below  the  freezing  point,  is  con- 
stantly pouring  down  upon  his  head,  and, 
uafononately,  the  most  precious  nights 
for   observation  are  the   most  Utterly 
cold.    If  a  sea-coal  fire  could  be  per- 
mitted, it  would  be  some  consolation ;  but 
SQch  a  thing  could  not  be  dreamed  of. 
Bven  the  heat  of  the  observer's  body, 
cold  as  it  is,  endangers  the  delicate  ad- 
justments of  the  instrument  when  there 
is  too  close  a  proximity ;  and  anything 
like  a  blazing  fire  would  be  quite  de- 
atmctive  of  nice  observation.    An  arti- 
fl^al  eye  would,  then,  be  an  acquisition  of 
no  ordinary  vidue.    This  idea,  although 
it  savours   of  the  wild  conception  of 
Frankenstein,  is  already  partiaUy  real- 
ised.   The  artificial  eye  consists  of  a  sur- 
fiMse  sensitive,  to  light,  placed  where  the 
eye  of  the  observer  is  now  placed,  and  the 
image  of  the  celestial  object  is  drawn  at 
any  moment  on  this  surface^  instead  of 
tlie  retina  of  the  observer.  The  difference 
is,  that  the  impression  on  the  artificial 
eye  is  permanent,  and  we  can  examine  it 
mt  oar  leisure^  whereas  the  impression  on 


the  living  eye  is  tnmrtt<M>y,  and  we  have 
to  depend  on  a  hurried,  and  perhaps 
erroneous  report.  An  apparatus  is  soon 
to  be  erected  at  Kew  Observatory  on  this 
principle,  for  the  observation  of  the  sun's 
disc  Matters  may  be  so  arranged  by 
clock-work  that  an  artificial  retina  be 
presented  at  a  certain  moment,  and, 
after  receiving  the  photographic  image 
withdrawn.  It  is  true  that  this  principle 
has  only  at  present  a  partial  application ; 
but  we  can  readily  conceive  it  to  be  so 
developed  as  to  work  a  revolution  in 
astronomy. 

After  examining  the  transit-room,  the 
visitor  will  be  ushered  into  the  dome, 
where  the  equatorial  instrument  is  fixed 
on  a  pillar.  The  dome,  of  sheet-iron, 
is  a  very  conspicuous  object  for  miles 
around.  It  serves  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  a  convenient  shelter  for  the  tele- 
scope. The  equatorial,  unlike  the  transit 
instrument,  is  made  to  turn  in  every 
direction.  In  the  transit-room,  the  ob- 
server must  wait  till  the  star  come  round 
to  the  slit  in  the  roof.  In  the  dome,  be 
turns  the  telescope  to  the  object  at  once. 
The  dome  has  also  a  slit  like  the  transit- 
room  ;  but,  in  order  to  accommodate  tbe 
wider  range  of  its  inmate,  it  is  made  to 
turn  round  on  its  base,  so  that  the  slit 
may  be  always  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
telescope.  An  equatorial  is  a  telescope 
so  mounted  that  it  keeps  the  objects  in 
view,  and  does  not  allow  them  to  flit  by 
as  in  the  transit  instrument  I(  in  tra- 
velling on  a  railway,  you  look  at  some 
near  object  through  a  telescope,  you  will, 
in  order  to  keep  the  object  in  view,  re- 
quire to  be  constantly  changing  the  direc- 
tion of  the  telescope.  This  is  precisely  the 
case  with  the«equatorial,  only  it  is  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  not  the  railway 
carriage,  that  requires  to  be  compensated. 
The  motion  is  produced  by  clock-work 
attached  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope. 

We  have  now  taken  a  very  rapid  glance 
at  the  principal  instruments  of  an  ob- 
servatory ;  but  before  leaving  the  scene, 
we  must  bestow  a  little  attention  on  the 
astronomer  hinuelC  What  should  be  the 
most  marked  moral  feature  of  his  char- 
acter? A  distinguished  Christian  poet 
fixes  on  devotion : 
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**  An  underout  Mftronomer  la  mad.** 

But  poetical  tentiment  does  not  always 
coincide  with  stern  fact  We  fear  that 
astronomers,  as  a  class,  are  not  marked 
very  strongly  by  devotion.  There  is  much 
grandeur  in  ^e  following  conception  of 
Longfellow's : — 

*'  And  over  all  it  the  »kj,  the  clear  and  crystal- 
line heaven, 
Like  the  protecting  hand  of  Ood  inverted 
ahove  them.** 

One  would  think  that,  as  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  their  lives  to  look  up  to  this 
inverted  hand  of  God,  they  would  be 
habitually  impressed  with  His  glorious 
presence.  But  an  object  of  grandeur 
depends  for  its  effect  altogether  on  the 
point  of  view  from  which  we  contemplate 
it.  A  stone  mason  might  have  spent  a 
good  part  of  his  life  in  helping  to  build 
St.  Paul's,  and  yet,  though  constantly  on 
the  building,  with  square  and  plumb  line 
in  hand,  he  would  not  occupy  so  favour- 
able a  position  for  appreciating  its  pro- 
portions, and  the  sublime  ideas  which  it 
embodies,  as  the  man  who  migtit  know 
nothing  about  hewing  and  polishing,  but 
who  contemplated  it  at  a  distance.  The 
sailor  on  the  mast-head  of  a  ship-of-war 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Alma,  was  in  a  better 
position  for  forming  a  right  judgment  of 
the  battle-field  and  the  glory  of  the  vic- 
tory, than  the  man  who  was  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight.  In  like  manner,  the  mere 
unprofessional  man  may  be  in  a  much 
better  position  for  drawing  from  astro- 
nomy its  divine  teachings,  than  the  man 
who  spends  his  days  and  nights  in  the 
details  of  the  science.  The  latter  may 
be  so  absorbed  with  these  details,  that 
he  may  never  think  of  withdrawing  to 
a  proper  distance  to  colltemplate  the 
grandeur  of  the  temple  on  which  he  is 
engaged.  It  is  only  the  man  who  can, 
from  the  height  of  Calvary,  project  the 
glorious  fabric  on  the  background  of 
eternity,  that  can  'exclaim  with  deep, 
heartfelt  devotion :  **  Tbe  heavens  declare 
thy  glory,  and  the  firmament  sheweth 
thy  handiwork.  Day  unto  day  nttereth 
speech,  and  night  unto  night  sheweth 
knowledge.  There  is  no  speech  or  lan- 
guage where  their  voice  is  not  heard." 

B.  B. 


REXARKABLB  PBBSBRVATIOK  AVD  COX- 
VBRSIOM  OF  CAPTAIN  WILSOB,  OV  THB 
MIMIONABT  SHIP   *'  DUPF." 

Thb  fathers  and  founders  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  began  their  labours 
on  an  extensive  scale.  They  puniiased 
a  ship,  and  sent  out  no  less  than  twenty- 
five  labourers  to  commence  missions, 
simultaneously,  at  the  Marquesan,  Tahi- 
tian,  and  Friendly  Islands.  The  vessel 
returned  after  a  most  successful  voyage, 
the  missionaries  having  been  settled,  and 
everything  having  succeeded  according 
to  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  the 
friends  and  directors  of  the  benevolent 
scheme.  This,  in  a  great  measure,  may 
be  attributed  to  the  skill  of  Captain 
Wilson,  whom  God  raised  up,  and  by  a 
series  of  events  almost  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  man,  qualified  to  take 
charge  of  the  expedition.  When  in  India, 
after  having  rendered  invaluable  services 
to  the  British  army,  he  was  unfortunately 
taken  by  the  French ;  and  on  receiving 
intelligence  that  SufiTrein  had  basely  ao- 
oepted  a  bribe  from  Hyder  Ali,  to 
deliver  the  English  prisoners  into  his 
hands,  he  determined  to  efiect  his  escape, 
which  he  did  by  leaping  from  the  prison 
walls— a  height  not  less  than  forty  feeU 
In  his  flight,  ihe  vast  Coleroon,  a  river 
full  of  alligators,  obstructed  his  career  ; 
but,  ignorant  of  the  danger  he  was  en- 
countering, he  plunged  into  its  waters, 
and  swam  to  the  opposite  shore.  Flatter- 
ing himself  that  his  perils  were  passed, 
and  his  liberty  secured,  he  ascended  an 
eminence  to  survey  the  surrounding 
country,  when,  to  his  terror  and  sur- 
prise, he  was  perceived  by  some  of  Hyder 
All's  peons,  who  gallopped  towards  him, 
seized  him,  strip^  him  naked,  tied  his 
hands  behind  bis  back,  and  fastened  a 
rope  to  them,  drove  him  before  tliem  to 
head- quarters. 

When  interrogated  by  one  of  Hyder 
All's  chieftains,  he  gave  an  ingenuous 
account  of  his  escape  from  the  prison  at 
Cuddalore.  The  chieftain  immediate^ 
charged  him  with  falsehood,  adding,  that 
no  mortal  man  had  ever  swam  the  Cole- 
roon ;  and  that  if  he  had  but  dipped  his 
fingers  in  its  waters,  he  would  have  been 
seized  by  the  alligators.  Upon  being 
convinced,  however,  of  the  fact,  they  all 
gazed  upon  him  with  astoaishuent,  and 
the  Turk  exclaimed :  '*  This  is  God's  man !" 
After  thi?,  he  was  chained  to  a  commoo 
soldier,  and  driven,  naked,  barefoot,  and 
wounded,  a  distance  of  500  miles.  He  was 
at  length  loaded  with  irons  of  thirty-two 
pounds  weight,  and  thurst  into  a  burrihle 
prison,  called  the  Black  Hole ;  and  while 
there,  so  great  at  times  was  the  nging  <jf 
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hunger,  that  bif  jaws  snapped  Involun- 
tarily when  his  scanty  meal  was  brought 
to  him.  Often  the  corpse  was  unchained 
from  his  arm  in  the  morning,  that  another 
living  sufferer  might  take  its  place,  and 
fall  by  the  same  mercileai  treatment. 

That  he  should  survive  such  accumu- 
lated misery  for  twenty- two  months,  was 
next  to  a  miracle.  At  length,  the 
monster,  Hyder  Ali,  was  subdaed,  and 
the  doors  of  the  Black  Hole  were  thrown 
open ;  when,  emaciated,  naked,  half- 
starved,  and  covered  with  ulcers,  with 
thirty-one  companions,  who  alone  re- 
mained to  tell  the  dismal  tale  of  their 
sufferings,  Captain  Wilson  obtained  de- 
liverance. At  a  subsequent  period,  when 
at  Bencoolen,  every  European  in  the  ship 
he  commanded,  died ;  yet,  during  all  this 
time,  his  heart  continued  hardened,  and 
he  knew  not  the  Hand  that  preserved 
him. 

Having  been  successful  in  his  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  he  resolved  to  return  to 
England,  and  sit  down  content.  With 
this  view  he  erabsrked  in  the  same  ship 
in  which  the  excellent  Dr.  Thomas,  one 
of  the  Baptist  missionaries,  was  returning 
to  England.  Mr.  Wilson  being  still  an 
infidel  in  principle,  had  frequent  disputes 
with  Dr,  Thomas,  who,  one  day,  re- 
marked to  the  chief  officer  of  the  vessel 


that  he  should  have  much  more  hope  of 
converting  the  Lascars  to  Christianity, 
than  Captain  Wilson ;— so  deeply  mysteri- 
ous at  times  are  the  ways  of  Providence. 
But  things  impossible  to  man  are  pos- 
sible with  God.  For  at  length,  by  a  series 
of  ijDOst  interesting  incidents,  he  was  in- 
duced to  abandon  his  infidel  principles, 
and  became  an  eminent  and  devoted 
Christian. 

After  some  years  of  uninterrupted  en- 
joyment of  the  comforts  around  him,  a 
number  of  the  Eoangelical  Afagazine, 
communicating  some  embryo  views  of 
the  mission  to  the  South  Seas,  fell  into 
his  hands,  which  immediately  gave  rise 
to  the  suggestion,  that  if  his  services  were 
either  needful  or  acceptable,  he  would 
sacrifice  his  comforts,  and,  without  any 
prospect  of  worldly  advantage,  embark 
once  more  upon  the  stormy  ocean.  Thus 
was  this  wonderful  man  raised  up,  and 
thus  prepared  to  take  command  of  this 
novel  and  important  undertaking. 

When  we  rtflect  on  the  various  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mission,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  our  fathers  had  the  pleasing 
impression,  that  their  undertaking  was 
of  God.— fVom  Williams*  Missionary  Eu' 
terpritet  in  the  South  Sm  IsUmds, 


VOLUNTARYISM  IN  AMERICA, 


Iff  our  last  number  we  gave  a  few  ex- 
tracts illustrative  of  the  *'  shady  side**  of 
a  pastor's  life  in  America;  proving, 
alas!  what  an  amount  of  slavery  was 
consistent  with  "  spiritual  independence ;" 
and  how  deacons*  courts  might  infringe 
upon  ^  the  liberty  of  prophesying"  as 
much  as  Courts  of  Session  have  been 
accused  of  doing;  and  how  a  pastor, 
with  a  ohurob  oonstitutton  shaped  and 
moulded  on  paper  to  the  model  of  ideal 
perfection,  might  practically  find  more 
serious  difficulties  in  his  way  when  seek- 
ing to  do  his  duty,  more  adamantine 
barriers  to  obstruot  his  path,  in  the 
persons  of  hypooritioal,  greedy  deacons 
— fussy,  vulgar  women — ^impudent,  am- 
bitious young  men— than  any  minister  of 
the  Establishment  ever  found  with  all 
his  theoreiieal  disadvantages ;  and  this 
chiefly  beoaose  he  and  his  family  de- 


pended not  npon  such  persons  for  their 
daily  bread.  No  doubt,  in  every  congre- 
gation minds  of  a  different  stamp  may 
be  found ;  noble  souls — generous  hearts 
— delicate  feelings  —  among  men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor. 
But  such  don't  form  always  or  generally 
the  majority,  or  the  influential  of  the 
congregation;  while  one  coarse-minded 
office-bearer,  rude,  vulgar,  sneaky,  cuc- 
ninif,  may  be  the  dead  fly  in  the  oint- 
ment, the  bole  in  the  wall,  the  limb  out 
of  joint,  the  broken  tooth,  the  constant 
memento  moH,  and  withal,  possibly,  the 
chairman,  or  leading  manager. 

The  Shadff  Side^  from  which  we 
quoted,  was  **  a  fiction,"  and  its  evidence 
may  therefore  be  considered  doubtful. 
We  fear,  for  the  sake  of  our  brethren 
in  America,  and  their  worthy  partners, 
that  it  is  '•  owre  true  a  tale."    But  we 
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are  able  to  back  up  its  testiipoiBy  by 
the  pureet  prose^  the  moel  formal  and 
unqaestioDable  witneases. 

Dr.  John  Mason  of  New  York— 
now,  alas !  no  more — was  one  of  the 
mbst  sagacious,  truthful,  and  influential 
ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Cbnroh  in 
Ameriea.  His  works,  now  sold  in  this 
country,  are  most  valuable  for  the  sin- 
gular clearness,  precision,  and  force  with 
which  his  riews  are  stated,  and  for  the 
immense  common  mims  which  they  die* 
play.  In  his  admirable  work  upon 
Ths  Church,  he  discusses  the  uses 
of  the  ministry ;  and  in  accounting  for 
manifold  defects  connected  with  the 
pulpit  in  America,  he  thus  speaks  of 
the  temporal  support  afforded  to  the 
clergy  :■— 

'*  When  men  consecrate  themselves  to 
the  religious  weal  of  a  people,  and  do,  by 
that  act,  forego  the  opportunities  open  to 
all  others,  of  providing  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  a  competent  mainten- 
ance is  the  least  remuneration  which  they 
have  a  right  to  claim.  It  is  the  dictate 
of  common  sense,  common  justice,  and 
common  humanity.  It  is  also  the  express 
commandment  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  considera- 
tions, the  ministry  is  UttU  better  than  a 
starving  pro/esnion.  Abf  one  man  in 
twenty,  were  he  compelled  to  live  upon 
the  Molary  allowed  by  his  congregation, 
could  escape  from  beggary  and  rags.  The 
certain  effect  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
deter  young  men  of  respectable  talenta 
from  the  ministry  altogether;  and,  on 
the  other,  to  discourage,  depress,  and 
finally  to  ruin  those  who  are  in  it  already. 

**That  degree  of  talent  which  fits  one, 
10  far  as  intellectual  endowments  go^  for 
a  useful  minister  of  the  Gospel,  is  much 
rarer  than  many  seem  to  imagine ;  and, 
humanly  speaking,  has  its  temporal  pro- 
sperity in  its  own  power.  When  other 
pursuits  invite  by  the  promise  of  not  only 
a  maintenance,  but  of  gain,  and  even  of 
opulence,  it  is  idle,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
hope  that  youth  of  talents,  without  for- 
tune, whatever  be  their  piety,  will  serve 
the  Church  of  God  at  the  expense  of  dor 
voting  themselves  to  infallible  penury, 
and  all  the  wretchedness  which  belongs 
to  it.  They  msy  desire,  they  may  wish ; 
and,  in  some  instances,  from  that  simpli- 
city which  never  calculates,  or  which 
flatters  itself  that  something  favourable 
*  will  turn  np^*  they  may  venture;  but  in 
general,  they  must  turn  away  with  a  sigh 
from  the  employment  which,  of  all  otiMri^ 


their  hearts  most  long  after.  Let  us  not 
hear  of  self-denial,  spiritual-mindedsesa, 
and  a  heroic  indifference  to  worldly 
things,  as  characteristic  of  the  true 
minister  of  Christ.  Self-denial  does  not 
mean  atarving.  The  siMrituality  of  the 
father  will  not  stop  the  cravings  of  his 
children  when  tliey  cry  for  food ;  nor  is 
there  any  heroism  in  preferring  tatters 
and  a  hovel  to  decent  clothing  and  lodg- 
ing, when  they  may  be  had.  It  is  verj 
convenient,  no  doubt,  for  men  who  are 
adding  house  to  house,  field  to  field, 
thousand  to  thousand,  to  harangue,  in  a 
religious  style^  on  the  necessity  of  a 
minister's  imitating  his  Master,  *  who 
had  not  where  to  lay  His  bead,'  when  the 
.  practical  inference  from  all  this  is  in 
favour  of  their  own  pockets.  They  are 
!  wonderfully  concerned  for  spirituality 
and  self  denial  to  be  practised  by  their 
I  ministers ;  but  as  to  their  own  share  of 
I  these  virtues — as  to  their  parting  with  a 
I  pittance  of  their  pelf  to  render  him  com- 
fortable, why,  that  is  another  affiiir.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  wicked  forms  of  hypo- 
,  crisy  to  plead  for  the  cultivaiion  of  a 
I  minister's  heavenly-roindedoess,  by  way 
of  an  aprtlogy  for  cheating  him  out  of  his 
bread.  The  sin  of  the  neglect  complained 
of  is  not  equally  gross  in  all.  In  aume,  it 
'  proceeds  from  thoughtlessness ;  in  others, 
I  from  incapacity  to  make  a  right  estimate; 
I  but  in  most,  it  is  the  fruit  of  downright 
covetousness.  There  has  been,  on  this 
,  subject,  an  absurd  squeamishness  in  those 
I  whom  the  Lord  has  authorised  to  *  live 
by  the  Gospel.'  They  have  borne,  and/or^ 
borne }  they  have  submitted  to  every  ipsciss 
of  sacrifice,  rather  than  disoblige  their 
people  ;  ohd  their  only  reward  has  keen^ 
an  accumulation  qf  injuries  and  coid^ 
blooded  contempt  It  is  time  for  them  to 
claim  their  due  in  a  modest,  but  manly 
tone;  and  throw  the  fearful  respond- 
bility  of  expelling  an  enlightened  minis* 
try  from  tlie  Chuioh  upon  those  who 
are  able,  but  not  willing  to  support  it 
honourably.  We  ssy  an  *  enUghteoed' 
ministry.  For  we  have  no  oonoeption 
that  niggardly  provision  will  soon  strip 
her  of  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  minis- 
ter. You  cannot  place  the  peonniafy 
recompense  so  low  as  that  it  shsll  not 
be  an  object  for  somebody.  Fix  your 
salaries  at  fifty  doUars  a-year,  and  yon 
shall  not  want  candidutee.  But  then  Aey 
wia  be  fifty-dollar  mom.  All  geoins,  sU 
learning,  all  high  chaneter,  all  capsdty 
for  extensive  usefulness,  will  be  svept 
away;  and  rudeness,  ignorance,  impnd* 
ence,  and  vulgarity,  will  become  the  rstf- 
gious  directors  of  the  nation.  The  man  k 
blind  who  does  not  see  mattefs  fist  has^ 
teningte  this  iasoe  in  the  United  1 
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'*Ia  the  meantime*  tuch  minittert  as 
are  better  qualified  for  their  stations,  are 
not  only  decreasing  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
prohibit  from  eoltivatlng  the  powers 
which  they  possets.  Remote  firom  Utarary 
society — ^withoat  libraries* without  lei- 
sure to  use  what  books  they  have— dis* 
tracted  with  anxiety  for  their  immediate 
snbststence— doomed  to  the  plough  or 
some  other  secolar  business,  to  keep  them- 
selves fed  and  clothed,  their  intellect  be- 
comes enfeebled— their  acquisitions  are 
dissipated — ^their  ministry  grows  barren 
—their  people  indifferent— and  the  solid 
interests  of  Christianity  are  gradually, 
bat  effectually  undermined.     Let  the 
diurehes  be  warned.     They  have  long 
slept  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice;  the 
groand  is  caving  in  below  them,  and  still 
they  are  not  aware.    Not  a  place  of  any 
importance  is  to  be  filled  Without  the 
utmost  difficulty.    The  search  must  be 
made  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  —  often, 
Very  often,  unsuccessfully;    and  when 
soooessful,  H  is  only  enriching  one  church 
by  the  robbery  of  another.    The  popula* 
thm  of  our  country  is  increasing  with 
unexampled  rapidity— very  incompetent 
means  are  used  to  furnish  an  efficient 
ministry— and  the  people  themselves  are 
throwing  the  most  fatal  discouragement 
in  the  w»y.      All  demmmatiumt  gemn  to  be 
tt^gaged  m  a  practieai  comtpiraey  to  $iarve 
Christkunty  out  of  the  kmd.     Let  them 
tnmbU  ai  their  deed^^et  their  loine  be 
looted,  and  their  luieee  tmite  together^  at  the 
bare  poetibility  that  we  mat  sooobbd." 

As  further  indirect  evidence  of  the 
same  wretched  state  of  things,  we  may 
adduce  the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Finney,  the  famous  American  revivalist. 
In  bis  Lectures  on  Revivaltf  he  gives 
sundry  advices  to  churches  how  to  pro< 
mote  revivals*  and  some  of  these  reveal 
the  treatment  which  the  olergy  some- 
^  with  from  their  pious  flocks 


<^  1.  They  must  attend  to  his  temporal 
wamie.  A  minister  who  gives  himself 
wholly  to  the  work  cannot  be  engaged 
in  wOTldly  employments^  and,  of  eouree, 
is  enthnely  dependent  on  hia  people  for 
the  supply  of  his  temporal  wants,  in- 
cluding the  support  of  his  family.  1 
need  not  argue  this  point  here,  for  you 
all  underhand  this  fMBrfeotly.  It  is  the 
command  of  God,  that  *they  which 
ineach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gos- 
pel.' But  now,  looh  around  and  tee  how 
moMf  charchee  do  in  this  matter.  For  in- 
stance, when  they  want  a  minister,  they 
will  oast  about,  and  tee  how  cheap  they 


can  get  one.  TAsy  wiU  ealealaie  to  a 
farthing  how  tmnch  hie  salt  will  eo«l,  and 
how  much  his  meal,  and  then  set  hie  sa- 
lary  so  low  as  to  smbjeet  him  to  extreme 
inconvenience  to  get  along  and  heep  his 
familg,  A  minister  must  have  his  miad 
at  ease  to  study  and  labour  with  effect ; 
and  he  oannot  screw  down  prices,  and 
banter,  and  look  out  for  the  best  chances 
to  buy  to  sdvantage  what  he  needs.  If 
he  is  obliged  to  do  this,  his  mind  is  em- 
barrassed. Unless  his  temporal  wants 
are  so  supplied  that  his  thoughts  may 
be  abatxaeted  firom  them,  how  can  he  do 
his  duty? 

"  2.  Be  honest  with  your  minister.  Do 
not  measure  out  and  calculate  with  how 
much  salt  and  how  many  bushels  of  grain 
he  can  possibly  get  along.  Remember 
you  are  dealing  with  Christ;  and  He 
calls  you  to  place  His  ministers  in  such 
a  situation  that,  with  ordinary  prudence 
temporal  embarrassment  may  he  out  of 
the  question. 

**  9.  Be  pmctttal  with  him.  Sometimes 
churches,  when  they  are  about  settling 
a  minister,  have  a  great  deal  of  pride 
about  giying  a  salary;  and  they  will  get 
up  a  sultscription,  and  mahe  out  an  amount 
which  they  never  pay,  and,  very  hhfy, 
never  expected  to  pay.  And  so,  after  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  years,  the  society 
geta  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  in 
arrear  to  their  minister;  and  then  they 
expect  he  will  give  it  to  them.  And  all 
the  while  they  wonder  why  there  is  no 
revival  1  This  may  be  the  yery  reason : 
because  the  church  have  libd,— they 
have  faithfully  promised  to  pi^  so  much, 
and  have  not  done  it.  God  cannot  con- 
sistently pour  out  His  Spirit  on  such  a 
church. 

**  4.  /Vqr  him  his  salary  without  being  ash' 
ed.  Nothing  is  so  embarrassing,  often,  to 
a  minister,  as  to  be  obliged  to  dun  his 
people  for  his  salary.  Often  he  geU 
enemies,  and  gives  offence,  by  being  obliged 
to  call,  and  call,  and  call  for  his  money, 
and  then  not  get  it  as  they  promised.  They 
would  have  paid  it  if  their  eredH  had 
been  at  stake ;  but  when  it  is  nothing 
but  conscience  and  the  blessing  of  God, 
they  let  it  lie  along.  If  any  one 
of  them  had  a  note  at  the  banc,  you 
would  see  him  careful  and  prompt  to 
be  on  the  ground  before  three  o'clock, — 
that  is,  because  the  note  would  be  pro- 
tested, and  he  lose  his  character.  But 
they  know  the  minister  will  not  sue 
them  for  his  salary,  and  they  are  care- 
lees,  and  then  let  it  run  along,  and  he 
must  suffer  the  inconvenience.  This  is 
not  so  commou  in  the  city  as  it  is  in  the 
country.  But,  in  the  country,  I  have 
known  some  heartrending  cases  of  dis- 
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txeM  and  misery,  by  the  negligence  and 
cruelty  of  congregations  in  withholding 
that  which  was  due.  Chvrchet  live  in 
habitual  lying^  and  cheating^  and  then  won- 
der why  they  have  no  revival  I  How  can 
they  wonder  f" 

One  lesson,  at  least,  may  be  drawn 
from  all  this  by  the  Established  clergy^ 
it  is  the  lesson  of  contentment.  Better 
far  the  poorest  stipend,  with  real  inde- 
pendence, than  to  hold  snoh  a  position 
as  this  described  by  these  American  di- 
▼ines.  Heritors,  on  the  whole,  are  pre- 
ferable to  deacons,  and  flars'  prices  to 
the  good  will  of  *'the  Society,"  or  even 
the  dividend  of  a  sustentation  fnnd.  No 
person  now  believes  the  slang  of  our  '*  sell- 
ing onr  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage/* 
The  mess  of  pottage  and  the  loss  are  on 
the  other  side,  much  more  than  on  ourSi 
Have  other  churches  liberty  to  preach 
the  Gospel  ?  So  have  we :  unchecked 
by  civil  ooorts  or  deacons'  courts ;  but 
protected  by  the  one,  and  delivered  from 
the  fears  of  the  other.  Have  other 
churches  liberty  to  exercise  church 
discipline  upon  members  or  ministers? 
So  have  we;  with  this  difference  only, 
that  our  ministers  and  members  have  a 
conalitntion  fixed  by  law,  binding  on 
Church  and  State,  which  controls  the 
power  and  resists  the  tyranny  of  either, 
curbing  all  arbitrary  will,  whether  of 
people,  pastors,  parliaments,  or  patrons. 
*  **  But  other  churches  have  no  patronage  1  ** 
Yes !  that  they  have  in  every  congrega- 
tion ;  and  how  often  is  it  the  patronage 
f  unscrupulous  cliques  and  village  poli- 
ticians, rather  than  that  of  educated 
gentlemen,  or  a  responsible  Govern- 
ment ?  In  one  word,  in  all  which  con- 
titutes  the  glory  of  a  church, — viz.,  the 
piety  of  Its  ministers  and  people,  and 
the  seal  and  success  of  its  labours,  we 
may  be  equal  to  any  other  church  on 
earth ;  while  those  things  in  which  we 


differ  from  other  churches,  arising  out 
of  our  reUtion  to  the  State,  we  do  not 
consider  to  be  our  glory  ;  but  neither  do 
we  consider  them  to  be  our  reproach. 
We  are  deeply  thankful  for  them ;  and 
all  we  hear  of  the  voluntary  churches  in 
America,  or  know  of  those  at  home,  but 
increases  our  gratitude  daily,  and  makes 
us  less  anxious  for  a  change. 

We  close  these  remarks  by  anothsr 
extract,  from  Sydney  Smith,  equally 
characteristic  of  his  sense  and  of  his 
wit:— 

'<  Could  not  all  the  duties  of  religion  be 
performed  as  well  by  poor  clergymen  as 
hy  men  of  good  substance  ?  My  great 
and  serious  apprehension  is,  that  such 
would  not  be  the  case.  There  would  be 
the  greatest  risk  that  your  clergy  would 
be  fanatical  and  ignorant;  tliat  their 
habits  would  be  low  and  mean ;  and  that 
they  would  be  despised. 

**  Then,  a  picture  is  drawn  of  a  dergy- 
man  with  L.130  per  annum,  who  com- 
bines all  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual 
advantages — a  learned  roan— dedicating 
himself  intensely  to  the  care  of  his  parish 
— of  charming  manners  and  dignified  de- 
portment—six feet  two  inches  high— beau- 
tifully proportioned — with  a  magnificent 
countenance  expressive  of  all  Uie  cardinal 
virtues  and  the  ten  commandments,— 
and  it  is  asked  with  an  air  of  triumph  if 
such  a  man  as  this  will  fall  into  contempt 
on  account  of  his  poverty?  But  sub- 
stitute for  him  an  average,  ordinaiy, 
uninteresting  minister  —  obese,  dumpy, 
neither  ill-natured  nor  good-natured— 
neither  learned  nor  ignorant — striding 
over  the  stiles  to  church,  with  a  second- 
rate  wife— dusty  and  deliquescent — and 
four  parochial  children,  full  of  catechism 
and  bread  and  butter;  or  let  him  be  seen 
in  one  of  those  Shem-Ham-and-Japhet 
buggies,  made  on  Mount  Ararat  soon 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  waters,  driv- 
ing in  the  High  Street  of  Edmonton, 
among  all  his  pecuniary,  saponaceous, 
oleaginous  parishioners,— can  any  man  of 
common  sense  say  that  all  these  outward 
circumstances  of  the  ministers  of  religion 
have  no  bearing  on  religion  itself?** 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 


Tbb  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
during  the  first  half  of  the  century 
in  which  we  live,  has  been  marked  by 
a  wonderful  change  in  the  opinions  held 


respecting  the  great  work  of  forelRB 
missions.  When  Dr.  Carey,  In  1793, 
esUblished  the  English  Baptist  Mission 
to  Bengal,  many  there  were  who  pt- 
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dieted,  that  its  heroic  miutonaries  would 
toon  grow  weary  of  their  task,  and  that 
its  supporters  would  soon  reUx  in  their 
exertions.  The  churches  slumbered.  No 
plans  had  been  even  spoken  of  for  carry- 
lug  out  the  divine  command,  no  funds 
collected  for  the  support  of  the  work, 
saving  amongst  the  few  warm  friends 
who  responded  to  Carey's  appeal.  How 
touching,  then,  must  have  been  the  part- 
ing request  of  the  first  missionary  band 
to  their  brethren  at  home  I  **  We  are 
going  down,"  said  they,  *Moto  a  deep 
well,  you  stand  at  the  top  holding  the 
ropes!  Do  not  let  us  fail."  Deep,  in- 
deed, was  the  well,  for  no  one  had  yet 
descended  into  its  unknown  depths ;  bul, 
animated  with  a  faith  which  no  difficul- 
ties could  conquer,  and  guided  by  that 
star  which  shone  amidst  surrounding 
darkness,  these  pioneers  of  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs  and  missionaries  who 
have  followed  in  their  footsteps,  boldly 
set  sail  for  the  distant  heathen  lands. 
Time  rolled  on,  and  for  many  long  years 
the  slumbers  of  the  Church  were  almost 
unbroken,  save  where,  here  and  there, 
a  solitary  heart  was  sending  up  fervent 
prayers  for  those  who  had  thus  gone  forth, 
or  where  the  friends  who  had  heard  the 
appeal  were  maintaining  their  hold  upon 
the  ropes  by  which  the  perilous  descent 
was  being  attempted.  At  length— and  it 
was  now  long  since  the  commencement 
had  been  made— at  length  glorious  tid- 
ings of  victory  were  heard ;  and,  as  by 
an  electric  thrill  through  the  hearts 
which  had  doubted  or  trembled,  the 
Church  awoke  from  her  lethargy.  Jf  the 
joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
penteth  could  be  felt  upon  earth,  it  must 
have  been  when  the  first  living  fruits  of 
the  missionaries'  labour  were  gathered  in. 
In  England  it  was  felt  when  Krishnoo 
embraced  the  tiuth, — the  Hindu  for 
whose  conversion  Dr.  Thomas  laboured 
seventeen  years, — and,  crossing  the  broad 
Atlantic,  this  evidence  that  God  was 
blessing  the  work  of  His  servants,  sent 
a  thrill  of  joy  through  the  American 
churches.  Thus  it  was  when  Adonlram 
Judson  announced  his  first  convert ;  and 
beautifully  illustrative  is  the  anecdote 
related  by  Judson's  biographer,  of  the 


effect  '•r«*(!uced,in  one  instance,  when  the 
tidings  were  received.  A  pastor  in  the 
eastern  part  of  New  Hampshire  was  read- 
ing to  his  congregation  an  account  of 
Moung  Nan's  conversion.  When  he  had 
finished,  an  aged  and  pious  deacon, 
whose  contributions  had  been  liberally 
made  for  missions,  sprang  upon  his  feet, 
and  exclaimed:  '*I  have  a  brother  in 
Burroah!  I  have  a  brother  in  Burmahl" 
and,  as  he  repeated  these  words,  be 
pressed  his  hands  to  his  face,  the  tears 
running  through  his  fingers.  Carey,  and 
Thomas,  and  Judson,  have  gone  to  their 
rest,  their  warfare  now  over,  and,  as  if  to 
atone  for  ages  of  apathy,  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  now  putting  forth  her  energies 
to  obey  the  great  command. 

The  hand  of  Providence,  bringing  good 
out  of  evil,  and  causing  even  the  wrath 
of  man  to  praise  Him,  may  be  beauti- 
fully traced  in  several  of  the  aspects 
which  the  great  struggle  now  taking 
place  in  the  East  presenu.  While  the 
eyes  of  all  have  been  turned  towards  the 
scene  of  strife,  the  various  missionary, 
Bible,  and  tract  societies  at  home,  have 
not  been  idle.  Msny  of  the  supporters 
of  these,  however,  finding  that  the  efforts 
of  their  agents  were  much  impeded  by  the 
fact  of  their  belonging  to  a  nation  at  war 
with  the  power  which  still  exercises  a 
vast  infiuence  over  the  scene  of  their 
labours,  have  been  devising  means  for 
meeting  the  emergency.  Naturally  their 
attention  was  turned  to  the  admirable 
missions  of  the  American  Board,  long 
occupants  of  this  most  interesting  field, 
and  which,  as  belonging  to  a  neutral 
power,  were  comparatively  safe  from  the 
danger  and  difilculties  of  the  war.  The 
resiUt  of  this  has  been  the  formation  of 
"  An  Association  in  aid  of  Evangelical 
Missions  in  Western  Asia  and  the  East  of 
Europe,  especially  those  of  the  American 
Board."  lu  officers  are,  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  President;  Sir 
E.  N.  Buxton,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Cul- 
ling E.  Eardley,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Vice-Pre- 
sidents ;  and  the  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird, 
MP.,  Treasurer;  with  a  committee  of 
twenty-four  members.  They  are  taking 
measures  to  interest  the  British  public 
in  the  American  missions ;  and,  although 
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juet  orgaoiced,  their   feabsoriptioii  lists 
proBise  weii. 

Attention  Mug  thus  called  to  one  of 
thtf  missioDflry  organizations  of  the  Aine- 
rioan  chwches,  it  may,  perhaps^  interest 
readers  to  learn  a  few  facts  regarding 
the  sodetj  which  has  thus  unlisted  e«ch 
powerful  aid  in  England,  and  for  which 
the  time  is  appropriate,  as  it  has  just  held 
iu  anniversary  meetiDg  in  the  city  of. 
Hartford,  at  which  the  annual  report  was 
presented. 

The  honoured  instrument,  under  God, 
of  originating  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  was 
Adoniram  Judson,  better  known,  in  after 
years,  as  the  Baptist  missionary  to  Bnr- 
mah.  The  son  of  a  Congregational  cler- 
gyman at  Maiden,  in  Massachusetts,  he 
was  the  child  of  many  prayers ;  but,  as 
sometimes  happens,  the  seed  sown  seemed 
to  have  taken  no  root,  nor  did  Its  fruits 
appear  until  after  years.  In  belief  a 
deist,  and  with  little  prospect  that 
tslents,  which  even  then  made  him  con* 
spicuous  among  bis  fellows,  would  be 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  God,  the 
mourning  father  saw  his  son  graduate  at 
Brown  University  in  1607.  Soon  after 
tearing  college,  young  Judson  commenced 
a  tour  through  his  natire  country ;  but 
hardly  had  he  left  the  paternal  roof,  when 
some  providential  occurrence  dashed  to 
the  ground  the  whole  fkbric  of  his  soep* 
tical  delusion.  Disquieted  in  muid,  and 
deeply  anxious  as  to  his  spiritual  state, 
Adoniram  Judson  returned  home,  and, 
though  yet  impenitent,  he  sought  admis- 
sion into  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
—then  just  esUblished,-^with  a  view  to 
careful  investigation  of  religious  truth. 
Such  an  application'  from  one  who  could 
give  no  evidence  of  piety,  was  contrary 
to  all  rule;  but  the  Faculty,  guided, 
doubtless,  in  this  decision  by  that  Provid- 
ence which  had  great  ends  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  anxious  inquirer,  deter- 
mined to  admit  Judson,  without  enrol- 
ment, as  a  theological  student  8oon 
after  this,  the  difficulty  was  removed,  and 
Judson,  now  completely  changed  in  heart 
and  belief,  commenced  his  studies  for  the 
ministry. 
While  thus  oceopled,  a  sermon  by  Dr. 


Bnchanan,  entitled  the  Star  in  the  Eati, 
engaged  his  ardent  spirit  in  sympathy 
for  missions ;  and  at  length,  after  much 
prayer  and  deliberation,  he  made  known 
the  workings  of  his  mind  to  a  few  firiends. 
The  subject  was  a  new  one  to  them; 
there  was  no  missionary  society  in  Ame- 
rica, and  Judson,  meeting  with  no  enoonr- 
sgement,   determined   to  write  to  the 
society  which   had   been   organized   m 
London,  asking  for  advice  and  informa- 
tion.   The  reply  soon  came,  inviting  him 
to  visit  England,  and  there  conibr  with 
those  animated  by  a  kindred  spirit    By 
this  time,  several  f^sllow-students  had  had 
their  attention  awakened,  and  at  length, 
with  Judson,  they  resolved  to  embark  as 
missionaries  to   the  heathen,    provided 
support  could  be  found.    Friendless  al- 
most,   and    alone,    the   students  thus 
unitei]  sought  counsel  of  their  fathen  in 
the  Church;  and  to  the  Massachusetts 
Association  of  pastors  which  met  at  Brad- 
ford  in  June  1810,  and  with  which,  as 
Congregationalists,  they  were  connected, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  documents 
in  the  history  of  missions  was  presented. 
Written  by  Adoniram  Judson,  and  also 
signed  by  Samuel  Nott,  Samuel  J.  Mills, 
and    Samuel   Newell,    this   memorable 
paper  stated  the  impressions  which  had 
l)een  produced  on  their  minds  by  prayer- 
ful consideration  of  the  duty  of  attempt- 
ing a  mission  to  the  heathen,  and  that 
tliey  considered  themselves  devoted  to  the 
work  for  life,  whenever  God,  in  His  pro- 
vidence,' should   open   a  way.     Under 
these  feelings,  they  asked  the  advice  of 
the  Association:  Whether  their  views 
were  impracticable,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
nounced f — if  not',  whether  they  might 
direct  their  attention  to  the  eaatem  or 
western  worid  ?— whether    they    might 
expect  support  firom  home,  or  commit 
themselves  with   a   European   society; 
and  what  preparatory  measures  ought  to 
be  taken  P 

Deep  was  the  impi^sslon  produced 
upon  the  Association  by  this  document. 
It  was  looked  upon,  in  consideration  of 
the  strong  and  peculiar  convictions  by 
which  the  memorialists  were  Influenced, 
<'as  a  divine  intimation  in  respect  to 
the  duty  of  American  ChrUtimia  la  lbs 
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work  of  spreading  the  tmth ;"  aad,  after 
intich  deliberatioii  and  prayer,  the  fol- 
lowing  leaolaiion  was  Toted:— "That 
there  be  inttitnted  by  this  Geoenl  As- 
aociatioo,  a  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missiona,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
Tiaing  ways  and  means^  and  adopting 
and  prosecuting  raeasnres  for  promoting 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  faeaihen 
lands." 

Snch,  then,  was  the  origin  of  the  so- 
ciety no«r  brought  under  notice.     The 
Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  of 
the  United  States  rallied  in  its  support ; 
the  slumber  of  the  churches  passed  away ; 
and  Christians  now  acknowledged  their 
responsibilities  in  regard  to  the  heathen. 
Of  Adoniram  Jndson,  this  article  will 
not  permit  a  more  extended  notice  ;  and 
those  who  would  learn  more  of  his  noble 
career,  will    find   a   deeply  interesting 
volume   containing    his    memoirs,   and 
from    which    some   of   these  facts   ore 
gathered.    He  sailed  for  India  in  1812, 
accompanied   by    four   fellow-labourers. 
During  the  voyage,  Judson,  in  anticipa- 
tioo  of  meeting  Dr.  Carey,  the  Baptist 
missionary  to  Bengal,  made  the  question 
of  baptism  a  special  study.    His  Tiewa 
on  the  subject  underwent  a  change :  im- 
mediately on  his   arrival   in  India,  he 
wrote  to  the  Board,  announcing  the  fkct, 
and  deeming  it  his  dnty  to  withdraw,  as 
he  could  no  longer  obey  their  instructions 
*'  to  baptize  credible  believers  with  their 
households."    The  sincerity  of  Judson's 
tootlves  who  can  doubt,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  he  thus  withdrew  from 
every  visible  means  of  support,  and  that 
in  a  foreign  land,  thus  apparently  mak- 
ing ehipwreck  of  his  enterprise  at  the 
very  outset    But  deep  were  the  designs 
of  Providence  In  this  change.    Received 
by  the  Board  with   great   regret,   the 
announcement   kindled  a  flame  in  the 
Baptist  Church,  to  whom  Judson  now 
appealed.    Immediately,  and  for  the  first 
time,  the  Baptiat  Missionary  Convention 
was  assembled;  under  its  patronage  he 
was  received  ;  and  only  second  to  the 
American  Board  have  been  the  magni- 
tude of  its  operations.    Thus  was  Adon- 
iram Judson   made   an  instrument  of 
bringing  into  life  two  of  the  noblest 


schemes  which  have  enlisted  the  energies 
of  American  Christians. 

But  to  return  to  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreiga  Missions, 
--of  wbtoh  this  notice,  already  somewhat 
extended,  nrast  now  be  brief.  For  over 
forty  years  it  has  enjoyed  a  career  of 
almost  uninterrupted  prosperity,  yearly 
adding  to  its  immense  revenue,  and,  by 
its  admirable  machinery,  well  meriting 
the  approval  of  the  London  ooadjutors, 
lately  organized  into  an  auxiliary  society. 
Some  years  since  a  very  important  divi- 
sion took  place  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States,  resulting 
chiefly  from  an  attempt  to  unite  with 
the  Congregationalists  of  New  England, 
some  very  minor  points  of  doctrine  being 
involved  in  the  controversy.  Under 
Albert  Barnes,  author  of  the  well-known 
commentary,  the  New  School  party — 
whose  tendencies  were  towards  the  Con- 
gregationalists— withdrew ;  and  their  op- 
ponents, before  known  as  the  Scotch 
party,  took  the  name  of  **Old  School,*' 
numbering  amongst  their  leaders  Drs. 
Alexander  of  Princeton,  and  Spring  of 
New  York.  The  latter  section  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  now  support  a  very 
large  missionary  organization  of  their 
own ;  while  the  "New  School,"  with  their 
friends  the  Congregationalists,  form  the 
chief  supporters  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 

The  number  of  missions  supported  by 
the  American  Board  is  S9,  including 
those  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which 
last  year  were  declared  a  Christian 
nation  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board,— 
their  churches  being  now  self-supporting. 
At  these  missions  there  are  104  churches, 
with  a  membership  of  25,846  communi- 
cants, of  whom  2331  were  added  during 
the  past  year.  Connected  with  the  29 
separate  missions  are  119  stations,  and 
48  sub-stations.  Acting  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  '*  fleld  is  the  world,"  the 
Board  have  planted  their  labourers  in 
wellnigh  every  clime.  British  India  is 
well  occupied,  especially  amongst  the 
Mahrattas,  at  Madras,  Madura,  and  Cey« 
Ion.  China  and  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
with  Micronesia,  we  also  important 
fields ;  while  Africa's  daims  are  not  un- 
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heeded.  The  minions  which  have  chiefly 
enlisted  the  aid  of  the  London  Stxsiety, 
are  those  amongst  the  Greeks,  Jews, 
Armenians,  Syrians,  Assyrians,  and  Nes- 
torians ;  all  of  them  important,  and  well 
occupied  with  the  machinery  for  carrying 
on  the  work.  There  are  also  three 
flourishing  missions  amongst  the  North 
American  Indians.  To  sustain  all  these 
missions  not  less  than  672  labourers  are 
employed,  exclusive  of  Boards  in  this 
country,  with  their  secretaries  and  other 
oflicers.  It  may  be  interesting  to  see 
how  the  labourers  are  divided ;  they  are 
as  follows : — 

Ordained  MUsionariet,    (9  being 

PbjfliciaDB.)       ...  161 

Licentiate  not  ordained,  .  I 

Physicians  do.  .  8 

Female  Asalstanta,  136 

Whole  number  from  America,    —  406 
Native  Preachers,  43 

Native  Helpers,    ...  883 

SM 

678 

Connected  with  the  missions  are  82 
seminaries  and  boarding  schools,  con- 
taining 1091  inmates.  The  missionaries 
have  also  under  their  care  697  free 
schools,  of  which  844  are  supported  by 
the  Hawaiin  government,  (Sandwich 
Islands,)  and  containing,  in  all,  the  im- 
mense  number  of  22,459  pupils.  As 
auxiliaries,  there  are  1 1  printing  presses 
in  operation,  which,  daring  the  past  year, 
struck  off  58  millions  of  pages.  Three 
periodicals  are  maintained  by  the  Board 
at  home— TAe  Miuumanf  HmiH  210,000 
copies  published  last  year ;  The  Journal 
of  Mistipns,  875,000  copies;  and  The 
YoutKt  Day$prmg,  840,000  copies,  last 
year,  respectively.  The  cost  of  maintain- 
ing these  missions  was  last  year  about 
L.70,000  steriing,  the  reodpts  amounting 
to  nearly  that  sum,  though  somewhat 
short  this  year  of  the  actual  expenditure, 
— a  deficiency  which  will  be  made  up  hy 
assistance  from  London. 

No  one  can  attentively  consider  the 
magnitude  of  the  above  statistics — and 
be  it  remembered  that  all  the  other  deno- 
minations not  here  represented  have  their 
own  missions  —  without  being  struck 
with  the  energy  shewn  by  American 
Cftiristians  in  this  great  work  of  evan- 
gelizing  the  world.    No   right   feeling 


Scottish  Churchman  can  oontrasi  this 
one  Board  with  the  Foreign  Missionary 
Scheme  of  his  own  beloved  Church, 
without  feeling  that,  under  circumstances 
far  more  favourable  to  missionary  effort, 
she  haa  been  outstripped  in  the  race. 
Let  us  remember  that  the  American 
churches  are  not  endowed ;  and  that  their 
members,  m  addition  to  supporting  the 
many  religious  societies,  have  also  to  pay 
for  the  support  of  the  Gospel  among 
themselves.  Nay,  let  us  look  nearer 
1  home,  and  consider  what  we  are  doing 
for  foreign  missions  when  compared 
with  the  Free  Church,  which  is  also 
weighed  down  with  the  support  of  its 
own  ministry.  Brethren  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  I  is  there  not  reason  to  fear 
that  our  duty,  in  this  respect,  has  been 
lamentably  neglected,— that,  as  a  Church 
of  Christ,  we  are  forgetful  of  our  Master's 
great  command  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature  ?  Brother,  or  sister,  when 
last  you  approached  the  .communion  table, 
was  it  not  in  a  spirit  of  consecration  to 
Christ?  Did  you  not  devote  yourself 
and  your  worldly  possessions  to  fiis 
service?  If  you  did  not,  are  you  sure 
that  you  presented  yourself  as  that  living 
sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  unto  God, 
which  is  surely  our  reasonable  service  ? 
If  you  did  so  consecrate  yourself,  how 
are  you  employing  the  talenU  committed 
unto  you?  Brethren,— it  is  a  question 
for  each  of  us— in  our  closets— on  our 
knees,— let  us  ask :  How  can  we  advance 
the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom  upon 
earth?  Are  we  now  putting  into  the 
Lord's  treasury  as  He  hath  prospered  us  ? 
Does  some  one  now  say:  **I  giTe  my 
mite  for  the  cause  of  foreign  missions 
whenever  a  collection  is  made?"  Ah  I 
ponder  the  expression  well.  The  poof 
widow  put  her  mite  into  the  treasuiy, 
but  it  was  her  all.  Do  you  use  the  word 
in  this  sense,  and,  like  the  widow,  throw 
in  your  all  when  a  collection  is  made;  or, 
was  the  expression  you  thus  unthinkingly 
employed  but  a  solemn  mockery  of  our 
Saviour's  meaning  ? 

Can  we,  as  a  Church,  hope  to  be  pros- 
pered when  we  thus  neglect  a  great 
duty  ?  Can  we,  as  a  people,  look  for  a 
blessing  upon  ourselves  and  our  childfcn 
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'When  we  do  to  little  for  the  caafle  of 
missions  ?  To  Protestants  and  to  Protest- 
ant missions  must  we  look  for  the  con- 
Tersion  of  the  world  to  Christ, — of  that 
world  in  which,  alas  I  nine-tenths  are 
yet  living  in  darkness.  What  a  field  is 
thos  open ;  bat  how  few  the  labourers  I 
and  jret  in  listless  apathy  we  are  sleep- 


ing at  our  posts.  Oar  contributions  are 
wanted  that  missions  may  be  supported  $ 
ourselves,  we  are  wanted  that  labourers 
may  be  found;  and  our  prayers  are 
wanted,  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
would  bless  the  labours  of  His  servants. 
Shall  we  refuse  f 

XX. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  KELIGION  AND  MINISTERIAL 
LABOUR  IN  BUENOS  AYRES. 


No,  m. 


OnR  last  paper  closed  with  a  reference 
to  the  Brazilian  war,  and  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Monte  Grande  colony.  The 
members  of  the  colony,  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources,  betook  themselves, 
with  Scotch  determiuation,  to  such  occu- 
pations as  offered.  Some  joined  their 
countrymen  in  the  town  in  mercantile 
pursuits;  others  settled  in  the  country 
districts,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the 
fnrazing  of  cattle.  All  who  kept  steady 
did  well;  but  intemperance,  that  bane 
of  our  country,  carried  off  many  of  the 
moat  promising  to  an  early  grave.  Ar- 
dent spirits  have  long  and  fatally  been 
associated  with  the  proverbial  hospitality 
of  our  native  land.  The  consequence  is, 
that,  almost  unperceived,  habits  are 
formed  that  ultimately  hold  their  victim 
with  the  force  of  a  giant.  Individuals 
come  out  to  this  country  with  such 
habits  more  or  less  formed.  At  home 
they  are  somewhat  kept  in  check  by  the 
religious  feelings  of  those  around  them ; 
but  here,  with  an  example  hostile  to  re- 
ligion—with the  Sabbath  practically  a 
day  of  amusement— with  money  easily 
made — with  a  want  of  comfort  in  their 
dwellings— with  many  urging  them  to 
the  same  courses  they  have  long  pursued 
themselves,  the  check  of  religious  train- 
ing they  have  brought  with  them  gradu- 
lUly  loses  its  hold,  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary  are,  little  by  little,  forsaken, 
and  they  sink  into  the  practical  heathen- 
ism of  the  country.  Thus  many  who 
night  have  been  'ornaments  of  the 
Church  and  society,  are  cast  down  in 
the  midst  of  their  days,  not  unfrequently 
leaving  a  helpless  offspring  to  be  cared 
for  by  others.  In  all  that  relates  to  in- 
temperance, we  grieve  to  say,  our  coun- 
trymen are  wor^e  than  the  natives. 
Surely  a  very  different  state  of  things 


might  have  been  expected  when  the 
high  religious  privileges  of  Scotland  are 
taken  into  account  I  Did  our  Scottish 
community  act  in  accordance  with  their 
spiritual  privileges,  they  might  do  much 
to  leaven  this  country  with  a  purer  faith 
and  a  higher  morality. 

When  peace  was  obtained  with  Brazils 
in  1828,  the  commander  of  the  Buenos 
Ayrean  troops.  General  Lavalle,  on  the 
plea  that  the  government  refused  to 
make  good  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the 
army,  set  up  the  standard  of  revolt. 
For  nine  months  the  country  was  con- 
vulsed from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
everything  like  progress  was  at  a  stand- 
still. At  last  Lavalle  fell  before  the 
rising  fortunes  of  Rosas.  This  remark- 
able man  who,  for  some  twenty  years, 
ruled  with  unrestricted  will  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  belongs  to  a  good  family, 
served  in  the  army  at  an  early  age,  was 
noted  for  the  heroism  of  his  conduct, 
was  taken  prisoner  and  kindly  treated 
by  the  Indians,  and  ultimately,  from  a 
family  dispute,  settled  down  as  a  graizer 
of  cattle.  While  so  employed,  his  un- 
rivalled dexterity  in  all  rural  sports  gave 
him  the  greatest  influence  over  the  un- 
tutored Gauchos  of  the  Pampas.  They 
are  somewhat  like  the  Australian 
squatters,  engaged  in  the  grazing  of 
cattle,  are  excellent  horsemen,  and,  with 
their  balls  and  lasso,  (a  rope  made  of 
hide,  with  a  running  noose,)  will  catch 
the  fleetest  and  wildest  cattle.  They 
are  extremely  ignorant  of  everything 
beyond  their  daily  avocations ;  and  their 
religious  knowledge  only  extends  to  a 
few  ceremonies. 

Their  ranchos,  or  huts,  are  mere  hovels, 
pervious  to  almost  every  wind  that  blows. 
Their  dress  is  more  picturesque  than 
comfortable,   being   something  between 
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that  of  a  Turk  and  a  gipsy.  Their  boota 
are  formed  of  the  hide  stripped  off  the 
legs  of  young  horses.  A  colt  is  killed 
"wheoever  a  pair  is  wanted.  Over  their 
dress  they  wear  what  is  called  a  poncho ; 
—the  one  used  in  summer  being  like  a 
shawl,  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  middle  of  it 
ifor  the  head ;  the  one  used  in  winter  re- 
sembling a  cloak,  fitting  tightly  round 
the  neck.  So  arrayed,  the  Guacho  will 
receive  you  at  the  door  of  his  hut  (rancho) 
with  the  utmost  politeness,  will  bow  you 
to  a  seat,  which  may  be  nothing  better 
than  a  horse-head  or  a  broken  chair.  He 
will  present  you  with  maU,  or  Paraguay 
tea,  in  a  cup  formed  out  of  the  fruit  of  a 
plant  which  grows  in  the  country;  and 
he  will  tell  you,  in  the  majestic  language 
of  Spain,  that  the  whole  rancho  is  at  your 
service  I  With  all  this  politeness,  which 
he  inherits  from  his  ancestors,  you  will 
find  him  ignorant  in  the  extreme.  He 
knows  of  little  but  the  labours  to  which 
he  has  been  brought  up ;  and  of  religion, 
beyond  a  few  ceremonies,  he  knows 
nothing.  As  might  be  expected  in  such 
circumstances,  his  moral  sentiments  are 
low  and  incorrect.  He  thinks  it  no  sin 
to  steal  his  neighbours'  cattle  when  an 
opportunity  for  doing  so  offers ;  and  when 
his  passions  are  aroused,  he  will  take 
away  the  life  of  a  man  with  as  little 
thought  as  he  would  the  life  of  a  beast. 
A  great  man,  in  his  estimation,  is  he  who 
excels  him  in  his  daily  avocations.  Hence 
the  admiration  felt  for  Rosas— hence  the 
beginning  of  that  power  which  ultimately 
left  that  leader  without  a  rival  in  the 
republic,  and  made  him,  for  twenty 
years,  the  undisputed  arbiter  of  its  des- 
tinies. Rosas  had  a  grand  opportunity. 
Being  invested  with  extraordinary  powers, 
his  will  was  the  supreme  law  of  the 
state ;  and  had  he  desired  the  moral  ele- 
vation of  his  country,  he  could  have  done 
much  to  effect  it.  Instead  of  this,  how- 
ever, institutions  of  learning  were  neg- 
lected, and  the  greater  part  of  the  youth, 
but  little  cared  for  by  the  Romish  clergy, 
were  left  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  The 
effects  of  this  are  seen  in  the  present 
day  in  the  disregard  of  reading,  and  the 
want  of  general  intelligence.  Though 
the  government  of  Rosas  was  thoroughly 
despotic,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that 
it  did  some  good.  Internal  peace  was 
insured ;  the  turbulent  were  restrained ; 
the  idle,  who  had  lived  by  plunder,  were 
forced  to  work,  or  drafted  off  to  the 
army.  Security  was  felt  throughout  the 
republic,  and  a  breathing  time  being 
obtained  after  so  many  convulsions,  trade 
began  once  more  to  flourish,  and  cattle  to 
multiply.  On  the  other  hand,  much  of 
the  property  of  the  party  opposed  to  him 


was  confiscated,  and  its  possessors  shot 
or  driven  into  exile.  To  foreigners  he 
was  throughout  not  only  favourable,  but 
indulgent,  —  protecting  their  property, 
allowing  them  to  purchase  land,  and 
engage  in  almost  every  pursuit.  This 
partly  accounts  for  the  prosperity  of 
many  foreigners,  in  which  several  of  our 
own  countrymen  have  shared.  While, 
however,  peace  reigned  within,  war  ulti- 
mately menaced  from  without  A  dis- 
pute with  France  led  to  a  strict  blockade 
of  the  river,  which  greatly  injured  mer- 
cantile pursuits.  This  was  ended  in  an 
arrangement  being  come  to ;  but  a  revo- 
lution having  taken  place  in  the  neigh- 
bouring state  of  Monte  Video,  in  which 
Rosas  took  part,  new  complications  arose 
with  France,  in  which  Britain  also  shared. 
Rosas  refusing  to  grant  the  terms  de- 
manded of  him,  a  new  blockade  of  the 
river  took  place  by  a  combined  English 
and  French  fleet,  which,  however,  failed 
in  its  object,  and  was  taken  off  about 
flve  years  ago. 

Amid  all  the  changes  adverted  to 
above,  the  ordinances  of  religion  were 
kept  up  amongst  our  countrymen  by  the 
self-denying  labours  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brown.  When  the  Monte  Grande  coloDy 
broke  up,  he  was  freed  from  all  engage- 
ments, and  might  have  returned  to  his 
native  land,  where  his  talents  could  not 
long  have  failed  in  procuring  him  a 
suitable  fleld  of  labour.  Instead  of  this, 
however,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  spir- 
itual interests  of  his  expatriated  country- 
men. He  came  into  town,  took  a  room 
for  public  worship,  organized  a  congre- 
gation, and  added  to  his  slender  salary 
by  teaching.  & 


BOKAHIST  U1S8IOK8. 

The  Lyons  Propaganda  has  widely  ex- 
tended its  organization,  and  draws  sup- 
port from  many  countries  of  £uro{M?. 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Itoly,  Switaer- 
land,  parts  of  Germany,  Prussia,  Bd- 
gium,  the  British  Isles,  Greece,  the 
Ionian  Isles,  Malta,  are  all  enumerated 
as  helping,  by  a  greater  or  less  amount 
of  contribution,  the  aggregate  of  its  pe- 
cuniary resources.  In  &ct,  its  chief 
maintenance  is  in  Europe.  Out  of  an 
income,  for  the  year  185S,  of  8,935, 149f., 
(£157,406,)  no  less  than  8,698,000f.,  in 
round  numbers,  (£147,800,)  are  sUted  to 
be  derived  from  European  countries, 
leaving  for  the  rest  of  the  world  the  small 
balance  of  236,000f.,  (£9440.)  It  may  be 
well  to  place  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
in  their  order  of  contribution.  France 
stands  first   on  the   list.     She  gir«s 
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t0  this  object  neatly  a  million  of  franc« 
more  than  all  the  other  Earopean  king- 
doms taken  together.  Her  contribution 
for  1853  ranget  so  high  as  8,317,065^, 
(je98,682,)  ezclusive  of  4>7,083f.  from 
French  colonies.  The  remaining  con- 
tributors are  thus  placed  :^ 

PruMU    .       .       .       209.908  8,400 

The  British  Isles  in  the  following  pro- 
portions— 

^xiffknd    .       f.41,3961 

■cotUud  .  4,II4>-f.l85,9Sl-ie7439 

IwlMd     -         143,430 


Btlrium   .       -       . 

150,90 

HoUuid     .       ,       . 

64.753 

Swiuerlwjd      -       - 

47.092 

GamuoT  ... 
Portagal  -       .       . 

34,625 
22.139 

MalU        .       .       . 

14.345 

8p»in         .       .       . 
Torkey      . 

9.520 
3263 

Northern  oountries 

2.191 

Greece      -       . 

1,540 

loniim  tales       .       . 

850 

This  schedule  tells  much.  One  cheer- 
ing point  we  hasten  to  indicate.  Com- 
pared with  1839,  the  receipts  from  Eng- 
land hare  increased  but  little. 


la  1839  they  stood  at 
In  1853       „       .. 


133,649 
41,396 


In  Scotland,  also,  the  advanoe  has  been 
alow, — 

In  1839 f.l067 

In  1853 4134 

In  Ireland  it  is  far  otherwise — 

In  1839 f  58.553 

In  1853 143,431 

In  fact,  Ireland  stands  fifth  on  the  list 
in  the  amount  of  its  oootributions,  being 
exceeded  only  by  France,  Italy,  Prussia, 
and  Belgium. 
In  France  the  increase  has  been  thus— 

f.  1.238.803 


1839. 

1853, 

Italy— 

1839 
1853. 

Prussia — 

1839, 
1953, 

Belgium — 

1839, 
1853, 


.  2,317.U65 

£268,381 
.    644,924 

f.25.167 


f  100,664 
150.629 


at  no  less  a  sum  than  U5,259f. ;  but  in 
18.')3  at  only  24,525f.  We  believe  that 
this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  Austria  has  her  own  peculiar  mis- 
sionary action. 

From  extra-European  countries  the 
largest  amounts  received  are  as  follow :— 


British  North  America 

172.551 -JC2908 

French  Colonies     . 

47,n83 

United  States 

41,311 

Soath  America 

40,08S     a 

Mexico            .       .       . 

21,178    . 

English  Colonies    • 

7.782 

On  the  other  hand,  Germany,  including 
Bavaria,  stands  in  the  schedule  of  1839 


We  are  quite  aware  that  the  total  of 
the  sums  above  enumerated  is  far  below 
that  collected  by  the  Protestant  mission- 
ary societies  of  England  alone,  and  much 
more  so  when  we  add  the  incomes  of  the 
various  societies  in  America  and  on  the 
Continent.  'But  it  is  superior  in  amount 
to  the  income  of  any  one  of  them,  and 
has  been  attained  in  a  much  shorter 
period.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  It  was  commenced 
in  1799.  Twenty- four  years  onward 
bring  us  to  1823, — the  year  following 
that  in  which  the  Lyons  institution  was 
founded.  The  income  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  was  then  £34,913.  In 
1839  it  had  increased  to  £71,306;  but 
the  adverse  organization  had  by  that 
time  overtaken  and  outstripped  it, — its 
income  for  that  year  amounting  to 
£80,000.  The  next  year  the  Churcb 
Missionary  Society  was  a  little  in  ad- 
vance, having  an  income  of  £100,912, 
and  the  other  of  nearly  £100,000.  Bu^ 
last  year  a  disparity  had  accrued,  in 
favour  of  the  Romanist  institution,  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  receiving 
£123,915,  and  that  of  Lyons  £157,406, 
the  former  society  having  taken  fifty- 
four  years  to  reach  the  lesser  amount, 
and  the  latter  only  thirty  to  attain  the 
greater.  In  fact,  when  we  remember 
that  the  motives  suggested  by  the  Rom- 
anist institution  to  elicit  pecuniary  sup- 
port, are  such  as  tell  with  peculiar  force 
on  the  unregenerated  mind;  and  how' 
large  a  proportion  of  that  material  lies  at 
its  disposal,  it  would  be  short-sightednesa 
to  blind  ourselves  to  the  probability  that 
its  income  will  rise  continuously  and 
rapidly. — Church  Mimcnary  Inteiligencer, 


Votittfi  of  Booftfk 


The  CoUecUd  Worhs  of  Dugald  Stewart. 

Edited  by  Sir    William   Hamilton. 

Edinburgh :  Thomas  Constable  &  Co. 
Tas  humble  sphere  in  literature  which 
this  Magazine  is  content  to  occupy,  in 


order  to  do  the  specific  good  which  it 
proposes,  debars  us  from  occupjing  our 
pagei  by  a  lengthened  criticism  of  this 
new  edition  of  Dugald  Stewart  But  it 
is  but  justice  to  the  enterprising  pnb« 
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lishers  to  circalato,  as  widely  as  we  can, 
the  fact,  that  such  a  splendid  edition  is 
in  the  course  of  publication.  It  will  ex- 
tend to  nine  volumes  handsome  octavo, 
— three  bein^  published.  The  price  of 
each  volume  is  12s.  Such  a  work  as 
this,  containing  all  the  writings  of  our 
great  departed  metaphysiciao,  edited 
(with  a  memoir  from  the  same  pen)  by 
our  greatest  living  metaphysician,  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  and,  what  is  of  no 
small  importance,  beautifully  printed, 
and  got  up  in  the  best  style  by  Con- 
stable, roust  become  the  edition  of 
Dugald  Stewart  which  every  student  will 
be  ambitious  to  possess  in  bis  library. 


Heport  of  Twenty- one  Years'  Experience  of 
the  Dick  Bequest;  for  Elevating  the 
Character  and  Position  of  the  Paro- 
chial Schools  and  Schoolmasters  in 
the  Count  i*»s  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and 
Moray '.Embracing  an  Exposition  of 
the  Design  and  Operation  of  the 
Parish  School.  Presented  to  the 
Trustees  by  Allan  Mbnzies,  Writer 
to  the  Signet,  Professor  of  Convey- 
ancing in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, Clerk  to  the  Trustees.  Edin- 
burgh and  London:  William  Black- 
wood and  Sons.    1854. 

We  have  to  apologize  to  our  readers  and 
the  esteemed  author  of  the  work  before 
us,  for  the  delay  which  has  taken  place 
in  allowing  so  important  a  publication 
to  remain  so  long  without  a  notice.  We 
beg  our  readers  to  believe  that  the  delay 
18  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  want  of 
appreciation  on  our  part  of  the  learned 
professor's  work,  or  of  sympathy  with 
the  all-important  matter  of  education, 
which  be  has  handled  in  so  able  and  ela- 
borate a  manner. 

This  Is  the  third  report  which  the 
Trustees  have  offered  to  the  public  on  the 
subject  of  the  Dick  Bequest.  Its  object 
is  thus  described  in  a  note  prefixed  to 
the  volume  t — "  It  was  the  wish  ot  the 
Trustees,  that  the  present  report  should 
not  only  embrace  a  statement  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  schools  which  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  Bequest,  but  also  give 
a  view  of  the  object  of  the  Trustees  in  its 
management  and  distribution,  and  of  the 
means  by  which  it  was  hoped  that  object 
had  been,  to  some  extent,  attained." 

Our  readers  are  probably  familiar  with 
the  general  facts  in  relation  to  the  muni- 
ficent bequest  of  Mr.  Dick  ;  and  it  will  be 
Riiffi«!KMit  t«»  remind  ihem,  that  Mr.  Dick 
died  on  Ihe  24th  of  May  1828,  bequeathing 
nearly  his  whole  fortune  "  to  the  mainten- 1 


ance  and  assistance  of  the  '  County  Faro* 
chial  Schoolmasters'  in  his  native  county 
of  Elgin  or  Moray,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing counties  of  Banff  and  Aherdeeu.* 
The  Bequest  amounted,  in  1823,  to  a  capi- 
tal sum  of  L.1 13,147,  48.  7d. ;  which  was 
afterwards  increased  to  L.118,787,  Us. 
The  annual  income  fluctuates  with  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  rate  of  interest  upon 
land  securities  in  Scotland,  and  the  free 
annual  revenue,  after  deducting  all  ex- 
penses of  management,  has  varied,  since 
1835,  from  L.5489,  6s.  lOd.,  to  L.3326, 
17s.  3d.  The  Report  which  has  been 
compiled  by  Professor  Menzies,  is  not 
of  that  meagre  analytical  character 
usually  printed  by  the  managers  of  our 
public  charities  ;  but  comprised  in  a 
goodly  octavo  of  nearly  600  pages.  The 
volume  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Trustees  have  dis- 
charged their  duty  during  the  last  ten 
years,  not  only  declaring  their  proceed- 
ings in  relation  to  the  schools  under  their 
care,  but  combining  with  their  details  an 
exposition  of  the  principles  which  have 
uniformly  guided  them  in  their  manage- 
ment and  distribution  of  the  magnificent 
fund  placed  at  their  disposal. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Trustees 
have  fulfilled  their  functions  in  a  way 
which,  had  the  lamented  testator  been 
alive,  could  not  fail  to  have  met  with  his 
perfect  approbation,  and  which  entitles 
them  to  the  hearty  thanks  and  the  warm 
gratitude,  not  only  of  the  counties  for 
whose  benefit  the  fund  was  esublished, 
and  of  that  deserving  class  of  the  com- 
munity which  are  more  immediate!/  pro- 
fitted,  but  of  the  public  at  large.  This 
expression  of  opinion,  we  have  no  doubt, 
will  be  admitted  by  our  readers  to  be  a 
tribute  justly  merited  by  the  Trustees, 
when  we  inform  them  what  that  prin- 
ciple is  by  which  they  are  guided  in  the 
distribution  of  their  funds.  *•  The  view," 
says  the  Report,  "  upon  which  the 
Trustees  proceeded,  was  to  adopt  a  sys- 
tem which  should  affect  the  8cho<jl  bene- 
ficially in  all  its  relations, — that  the 
principle  of  division,  while  carrying  Mr. 
Dick's  bounty  to  the  deserving  teacher, 
should  be  such  as  to  advance,  at  the  same 
time,  the  reciprocal  claim  of  the  Bequest 
to  have  the  school  elevatetl  and  improved, 
and  to  make  this  claim  be  felt,  not  only 
by  the  schoolmaster,  but  by  every  one 
connected  with  the  school,  and  interested 
in  its  well-being  and  progress.  Thus  the 
Bequest  would  notdescend  upon  tlie  parish 
as  an  irresistible  f<ttality,  without  regard 
tn  consequent  good  or  evil ;  but  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  thing  to  be  striTecfor, 
— not  for  the  good  of  the  receirer  alone, 
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but  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  school; 
and  to  obtain  which  all  might,  more  or 
le89,  contribute  by  their  efforts — the 
electora,  by  the  choice  of  a  well-qualified 
teacher — the  teacher,  by  bis  diligence — 
the  minister,  by  his  superintendence — the 
heritors,  by  giving  ample  endowment — 
the  people,  by  secunng  regular  attend- 
ance— and  the  presbytery,  by  a  wholesome 
and  elevating  influence  brought  to  bear 
upon  all  parties."  Such  are  the  sound 
and  admirable  principles  on  which  the 
Trustees  have  uniformly  acted,  and  which 
at  once  commend  themselves  as  involv- 
ing the  only  true  ground  on  which  sup- 
plemental aid  CAN  be  granted,  or  ought 
to  be  granted  to  educational  insti- 
tutes. 

The  second  part  of  this  volume  is  un- 
questionably of  more  interest  and  value 
than  the  first.  It  may  be  viewed,  if  not 
as  a  complete  treatise  on  the  general 
question  of  education,  yet  as  a  very  im- 
portant and  practical  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  Professor  Men- 
zies  is  a  man  whose  views  of  education 
are  enlarged  and  comprehensive.  There 
is  nothing  contracted  in  his  ideas  of  its 
aim  and  end.  He  belongs  not  to  the 
class  of  ignorant  and  short-sighted  em- 
pirics who  would  restrict  education  to 
the  mere  charging  of  the  memory  with 
certain  isolated  facts,  certain  unconnected 
historical,  geographical,  or  grammatical 
details.  These  having  no  principle  by 
which  they  may  become  assimilated  to  the 
mind,  and  so  retained  and  made  subserv- 
ient, not  only  to  the  purposes  and  exi- 
gencies of  daily  life,  but  to  the  higher 
purpose  of  strengthening  and  disciplin- 
ing the  intellect,  and  giving  culture  and 
EQUABLE  development  to  the  whole  men- 
tal powers  and  capacities,  are,  instead  of 
being  helps  to  this  end,  impediments  of  a 
iDOSt  obstructive  character,  the  existence 
of  which  is  to  be  deplored,  and  their  re- 
moval to  be  expedited.  Nor  is  our  author 
one  of  those  secular  educationalists  who 
confine  the  sphere  of  man's  duties  and 
obligations  to  the  present  life,  and  there* 
fore  entertain  no  liigher  views  of  the  ob- 
jects of  education,  than  the  preparing  of 
the  youth  of  the  laud  for  occupying  with 
credit  the  various  situations  to  which 
they  may  be  called,  and  leaving  them  to 
Bliil't  for  themselves  in  relation  to  the 
moral  and  religious  culture  which  must 
be  indispensable,  if  a  future  life  be  not 
altogether  a  figment  and  a  dream.  We 
rejoice  in  the  clear  and  explicit  testimony 
of  an  authority  so  respectable  as  that  of 
J'rofessor  Menzies,  not  only  to  the  value 
of  religious  training,  but  to  its  necessary 
oharacter — to  the  f^t  that,  unless  we  take 
suivantage  of  the  susceptibility  of  youth, 


of  the  impressible  mind,  of  the  unsophis- 
ticated nature,  of  the  warm  and  generous 
instincts  of  the  heart,  to  communicate 
impressions  of  good — to  bend  the  as  yet 
un  warped  plant  in  the  direction  of  God  and 
holiness— and  deal  with  this  young  spirit 
as  a  candidate  for  immortality,  destined 
to  play  a  more  conspicuous  part  than 
that  which  is  fretted  out  on  this  mean 
stage— we  have  betrayed  the  trust  which 
we  had  no  right  to  assume,  as  having 
utterly  misconceived  its  character — our 
views  of  education  are  deplorably  de- 
fective, and  our  incompetency  to  under- 
take the  charge  of  youth  unmistakeably 
discovered. 

Let  us  see  the  Professor's  views  as  to 
the  proper  sphere  and  scope  of  education : 
''  The  design  of  education  is  to  prepare 
for  the  whole  duration  of  existence ;  and 
if  the  period  of  our  being  comprehended 
only  this  life,  and  embraced  no  interest 
inappreciable  by  sense,  then  education 
would  necessarily  confine  itself  to  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  greatest  attainable  amount 
of  good.  But  if  the  future  extends  to  a 
state  beyond  this  life,  and  if  our  condi- 
tion now,  as  well  as  hereafter,  is  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  the  formation  of 
a  character  suited  to  ulterior  prospects, 
and  to  their  bearing  upon  the  present, 
then  it  is  evident  that  education  must 
have  a  reference,  not  only  to  this  life  and 
its  interests,  but  to  the  unseen  future 
also,  and  to  its  demands  upon  our  solici- 
tude and  preparation  here."  These  views 
are  in  harmony  with  what  has  always 
been  held  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  on 
this  subject,  and  with  the  objects  sought 
to^be  attained  by  her  parochial  schools. 
These  have  been  twofold :  Firsts  Reli- 
gious culture — "  to  give  the  child  a  know- 
ledge and  feeling  of  his  interests  as  au 
immortal  being — to  shew  him  his  fallen 
condition,  and  the  means  of  regeneration, 
and  the  bearing  of  those  truths  upon  his 
life  here,  and  his  prospects  hereafter. 
Secondly,  Culture  for  life— for  its  duties 
and  pursuits." 

Such  is  a  statement  of  our  author's 
views  of  the  bearings  of  education.  Start- 
ing from  this  point,  he  pursues  the  sub- 
ject through  iu  various  obvious  develop- 
ments,—his  object  being  to  shew,  that  as 
the  standard  assumed  by  him  as  to  what 
education  really  is,  is  the  highest  imagin- 
able, so  must  the  qualifications  of  the 
schoolmaster  be  correspondingly  high; 
and  what  the'se  qualifications  should  be, 
he  proceeds  to  point  out.  And  while 
there  is  nothing  that  is,  strictly  speaking, 
novel  in  this  volume,  yet  we  know  of  no 
work  which  contains  so  clear,  and  plain, 
and  forcible  a  representation  of  what  a 
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school  institute  ought  to  be,  in  relation 
toils  outward  organization — the  rules  to 
be  observed — the  discipline  to  be  en- 
forced— the  nature  of  the  instruction  to 
be  conveyed— and,  above  all,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  teacher— what  in  moral  feeling, 
in  religious  disposition,  in  mental  power, 
and  in  literary  attainment  he  ought  to 
be,  in  order  to  be  worthy  of  his  office, 
— what  he  must  be,  in  order  to  fulfil  in 
another  than  a  meagre  and*  perfunctory 
manner,  the  duties  of  his  responsible  call- 
ing. Four  chapters,  in  particular,  are 
devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  this  import- 
ant theme;  they  are  respectively  en- 
titled, *'The  Parochial  School,"  "The 
Schoolmaster,"  '*  Discipline,"  "  Religious 
Instruction."  These  chapters  are  the 
most  valuable  of  the  many  which  are 
contained  in  the  Btport  of  the  Dick  Be* 
quest.  The  community  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Menzies  for  so  able,  we  would  say  mas- 
terly exposition,  of  perhaps  the  most 
momentous  topic  connected  with  its  well- 
being,  or  rather  bound  up  with  its  very 
existence.  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad. 
Society  is  loud  in  its  demands  for  in- 
creased facilities  of  education.  Qovem- 
ment  is  disposed  to  be  generous  in  its 
grants.  The  Church  is  anxious  to  take 
advantage  of  whatever  additional  organ- 
ization may  be  placed  at  her  disposal  for 
helping  on  the  great  cause  she  has  ever 
had  so  much  at  heart.  These  are  cheer- 
ing manifestations  of  an  awakened  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  society  to  be 
interested  in  education  as  the  true  safe- 
guard of  our  social  and  political  condi- 
tion. And  now  is  the  time,  therefore, 
for  caution  to  be  exercised  in  the  selec- 
tion which  is  made  of  men  to  discharge 
the  office  of  educators  to  the  children  of 
such  a  country  as  ours;  to  see  to  it 
that  no  incompetents  are  appointed  to  a 
work  which  demands  for  its  accomplish- 
ment something  more  than  average  capa- 
city and  superficial  attainments.  It  is 
in  this  light  that  we  view  the  work  we 
are  now  noticing,  as  embodying  the 
most  valuable  suggestions  for  the  guid- 
ance of  those  who  Hre  entrusted  with  the 
selection  of  teachers  for  our  schools ;  Us  a 
manual  for  the  teacher  himself,  exhibiting 
the  noble  character  of  the  functions  he  is 
ambitious  of  assuming,  holding  up  the 
ideal  schoolmaster  to  his  reverence  and 
imitation,  and  laying  down  admirable 
instructions  for  the  conduct  and  disci- 
pline of  a  school  which,  if  inflexibly  car- 
ried out,  would  render  it  a  perfect  insti- 
tution, conduce  immeasurably  to  his  own 
comfort,  and  promote  the  great  objects 
he  is  there  to  secure.  We  would  have 
every  teacher  read,  if  possible,  the  chap- 
ters entitled,  "The  Schoolmaster,"  and 


"  Discipline."  We  suspect  that  the  fact 
of  the  teacher's  silent  and  anoonscious, 
but  powerful  and  subtle  influence  oo  the 
minds  of  his  pupils,  as  alluded  to  in  the 
following  passage,  is  too  frequently  o^et* 
looked:— "The  teacher's  mind  is  the 
source  and  channel  of  instructioo  to  his 
pupils ;  and  it  is  his  spirit  whldi  deter- 
mines the  quality  of  that  they  imbibe. 
The  waters  which  they  drink  are  sweet 
or  bitter,  fhmght  with  life,  or  tainted 
with  poison,  according  to  the  qualitiea  of 
this  the  fountain-bead  ttom  which  they 
are  drawn.  The  teacher  is  also  the 
model  upon  which  his  pupils  are  formed. 
His  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling,  as 
exhibited  in  his  demeanour  and  conduct, 
are  patterns  set  up  before  the  moral 
vision  of  his  pupils,  acoorduig  to  which 
their  earliest  intelligent  conceptions  are 
fashioned,  and  their  first  impressions 
moulded.  The  spirit  and  character  of 
the  teacher,  therefore,  are  the  creative 
power  of  the  school.  Among  the  '  innu- 
merable voices,  which,'  it  baa  been  said, 
*come  to  a  child  from  til  that  it  sees, 
hears,  and  feels,  there  Is  none  more  per- 
suasive than  the  words  and  example  of 
his  instructor.' " 

We  had  marked  out  many  admirable 
passages  for  quotation;  but  our  limited 
space  will  only  admit  of  two.  lliese, « 
however,  will  shew  the  manner  of  oar 
author.  The  first  is  in  the  chapter  on 
"Discipline." 

"It  indicates  a  limited  and  im- 
perfect view  of  the  nature  of  acfaoc^ 
discipline,  to  regard  it  merely  as  the 
acquisition  of  how  the  best  order  and 
behaviour  shall  be  secured  within  the 
school.  Undoubtedly,  the  formation  of 
habits  of  order  and  correct  deportment 
are  important.  But  if  these  are  observed 
by  an  instrumenulity  y^hich  Hudies  atdy 
t/te  pteieni  purpose,  it  is  to  be  appre- 
hended, that  when  the  instrumentality 
shall  be  withdrawn,  the  effect  will  cease. 
As  the  orderly  conduct  of  the  pupils 
depends  solely  on  the  presence  of  the 
teacher — upon  his  commands,  or  penal 
infiictions— it  is  evident,  that  the  good 
behaviour  thus  secured  is  merely  a  habit 
of  diiFerence-«a  strong  external  control — 
and  that  the  continu^  power  of  a  habit 
so  formed  cannot,  with  certainty,  be 
relied  upon  after  that  control  shall  have 
been  removed. 

"  A  perfect  system  of  school  discipline, 
therefore,  does  not  depend  solely  upon 
external  checks  and  conventional  roles  * 
but  seeks,  as  its  ultimate  basis  smi 
security,  the  development  of  moral  prin- 
ciple in  the  pupil^  so  as  to  create  and 
strengthen  in  his  mind  a  law  of  habltnai 
obligation,  which  will  abide  with  him 
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when  no  longer  subjected  to  constraint 
from  without." 

Oar  last  extract  is  taken  from  the 
chapter  on  "  Religious  Instructlou,"  and 
refers  to  the  important  question,  Bow 
can  religious  instruction  be  improved,  as 
regards  the  manner  of  communicating 
it?  This  is  answered  and  illustrated  in 
a  Tery  vivid  manner.  ^ 

**It  appears  to  him  that  the  de- 
sired effect  can  be  produced  only  from 
the  religious  character  of  the  teacher. 
Passing  along  the  street,  you  can 
tell  that  some  tale  of  horror— and 
of  which  you  know  and  hear  no- 
thing—is believed  from  the  expression 
and  gesture  of  the  hearer.  The  narrator 
ia  confided  in,  and  the'  agitation  of  the 
listener  is  the  echo  of  the  feelings  with 
which  the  fact  has  been  communicated. 
In  like  manner  is  the  child  affected  by 
the  reception  of  religious  truth  from  the 
lipa  of  a  believer.  The  solemnity,  the 
pathos,  the  profound  earnestness  with 
which  it  is  conveyed,  are  all,  to  his 
mind,  consistent  testimonies  to  its 
reality;  and  as  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
structor is  moved,  so  is  that  of  the  pupil. 
He,  therefore,  must  be  the  most  efficient 
religious  instructor  who  dwells  most  in 
the  presence  of  Qod,  holding  habitual 
communion  with  Him,  and  whose  life 
and  conversation,  directly  and  indirectly, 
give  forth  infallible  tokens  of  the  reality 
and  power  of  that  hidden  life." 

We  cannot  conclude  without  express- 
ing the  hope,  that  this  work— the  pro- 
duction of  a  man  of  thought  and  acumen, 
and  no  ordinary  insight  into  the  work- 
ings of  the  heart,  and  the  secret  springs 
of  life— eminently  practical,  and  singu- 
larly suggestive — and  far  from  being 
eonceived  in  an  assuming  or  dictatorial 
spirit — will  meet  with  the  circulation  it 
deserves,  and  do  good  service  to  that 
cause,  the  interests  and  promotion  of 
which  have  given  it  existence. 


Christ  a$  made  known  to  the  Ancient 
Church :  an  Exposition  of  the  Revelation 
of  Divine  Grace  as  unfolded  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  By  the  late 
BoBBRT  Gordon,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E., 
Edinburgh.  Vols  I.  and  II.  Edin- 
burgh :  Johnstone  and  Hunter. 

We  intended  long  before  now  to  have 
noticed  these  admirable  volumes. 

In  Bome's  golden  age,  one  of  her  lite- 
rary men  thus  wrote:  "Exegi  nionu- 
mentum  acre  perennius  —  non  omnis 
xnoiiar;  multaque  pars  mei  vitabit  lib- 
itioam."    Thus  might  he  wliose  works 


now  lie  before  us  have  spoken,  as,  in 
the  triumph  of  piety,  he  contemplated 
the  consummation  of  a  nobler  effort, 
and  pondered  over  a  purpose  yet  more 
sublime.  The  sphere  of  Biblical  study 
and  disquisition  selected  by  the  late  l)r. 
Qordon,  was  evidently  suggested  by  the 
taste  and  calibre  of  his  oWn  mind;  and 
although  it  may,  perchance,  prove  less 
fascinating  to  a  few,  than  other  phases 
of  Biblical  literature,  it  cannot  fail  to 
arrest  the  attention,  command  the  in- 
terest, and  secure  the  approbation  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  eminently  prac- 
tical tendency  of  the  genius  of  the  de- 
parted, prepared  us  for  a  treatise  in  which 
this  quality  should  be  conspicuously  pro- 
minent ;  nor  have  we  been  deceived.  The 
orbits  in  which  Kitto,  Hengstenberg,  and 
Neander  move,  are  separated  by  a  vast 
distance  from  the  humbler  system  of 
which  Gordon  now  forms  a  part;  and 
whilst,  therefore,  there  is  all  but  a  com- 
plete negation  of  the  graphic,  the  pic- 
torial, the  dramatic,  the  sentimental,  the 
impassioned,  and  the  abstractly  philo- 
sophic, we  are  presented  with  a  living  de- 
lineation, and  a  searching  application  of 
the  principles  and  procedure  of  the  divine 
government  as  they  are  exemplified  in 
the  ante*  prophetic  era  of  the  Church. 

The  professed  aim  of  these,  and  the  two 
volumes  yet  unpublished,  is,  in  the  first 
place,  to  trace  the  current  of  divine  re- 
velation from  the  blessed  hour  when 
hope  once  more,  in  Eden,  became  resid- 
ent within  the  human  spirit,  to  that  in 
which  the  prophetic  testimony  was  seal- 
ed ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  elucidate 
**  the  manner  in  which  God  made  pro- 
vision for  the  salvation  of  sinners  upon 
a  plan  of  free  grace,  and  through  faith  in 
a  mediator  to  come."  It  is  sought  to  be 
demonstrated,  by  a  faithful  exposition  of 
the  types,  shadows,  prophecies,  and  pro- 
mises of  the  Old  Testament,  that  the 
rationale  of  the  divine  moral  govern- 
ment has  never  essentially  changed ;  and, 
therefore,  that  Christians  of  the  present 
age  may  "recognize  in  the  conduct  of 
God  towards  His  people  during  former 
times,  and  in  the  varied  details  of  their 
spiritual  history,  the  very  method  of  the 
divine  dealings  with  themselves,  and  a 
counterpart  of  their  own  Christian  experi- 
ence." The  volumes  before  us  prosecute 
the  inquiry  to  the  close  of  the  historical, 
and  the  opening  up,  strictly  speaking,  of 
the  prophetic  era. 

The  subject-matter  which  they  con- 
tain occupies  the  middle,  between   two 
extremes.    In  the  words  of  the  Editor: 
p*  It  differs  from  the  able  and  admirable 
1  Ilistonj  of  Redemption  by  President  Edr 
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iRrardB,  in  this  respect,  that  it  hears  more 
the  aspect  of  an  exposition  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  while  wanting,  as  it  does,  the  scho- 
lastic feature,  and  the  somewhat  defect- 
ive views  of  the  '  Chrutology*  of  Heng- 
stenberg,  it  is  full  of  evangelical  and 
practical  truth."  We  rejoice  in  the  publi- 
cation of  this  work,  not  more  on  account 
of  its  intrinsic  excellencies,  than  because 
it  is  another  index  to  the  current  of 
modem  theological  thought.  Dogmatic 
theology  has  run  its  course,  and  is  now 
on  the  wane ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  exclusive- 
ness  and  hereditary  prestige  aud  import- 
ance are  concerned.  The  present  age,  if 
we  mistake  not,  is  too  earnest  to  remain 
satisfied  either  with  mere  human  teach- 
ings or  bold  intellectual  discussions;  and 
we  believe  that  this  earnestness  of  soul 
will  intensify  as  the  world  grows  older. 
The  cry  now  is :  Not  to  the  school  or  the 
sage ;  but,  to  "  the  law  and  to  the  testi- 
mony." 

With  the  most  sincere  pleasure  and 
well-founded  assurance,  we  commend 
these  volumes  to  the  earnest,  prayerful 
study  of  all.  No  one  who  approaches 
them  with  the  hope  of  discovering  the 
matured  thoughts  of  an  elevated  Christ- 
ian mind,  will  close  them  with  a  feeling 
of  disappointment.  The  sublime  pro- 
cedure of  the  Universal  Disposer  is 
scrutinized  with  a  lucidity,  an  intelli- 
gence, a  reverence,  a  love,  and,  withal,  in 
a  predominating  practical  and  devout 
spirit,  which  cannot  fail  to  satisfy,  de* 
light,  solemnize,  and  inspire  with  purer 
aspirations. 


Russia  and  iu  People.    By  Coukt  A.  bb 
Gdrowbki.     London  and  Edinbui^h 
T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  attempts 
which  have  been  made  of  late  to  throw 
light  on  the  Eastern  question,  by  unveil- 
ing the  elements  of  which  this  Gordian 
knot  is  composed.  That  the  author  has 
been,  to  a  great  extent,  successful,  no 
one  who  reads  his  book  can,  we  think, 
deny.  The  internal  administration  of 
the  empire,  the  organization  of  the 
government,  the  army  and  navy,  to- 
gether with  the  different  classes  and 
sections  of  the  community,  are  all  re- 
viewed and  explained  in  a  very  interesting 
manner.  By  onr  author's  shewing,  this 
great  empire  cannot  long  hbld  together; 
as  beneath  the  placid  surface,  secured,  in 
the  meantime,  by  an  iron  despotism, 
society  is  convulsed  to  its  core,  and  longs 
for  that  day  of  emancipation  which  re- 
cent events  have  so  materially  hastened. 
The  curious  blending  of  the  religious  and 
political  elements  in  the  "czarism"  of 


Russia,  and  the  adroit  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  wielded  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  imperial  aggrandizement,  is  well 
described,  and  shewn  to  be  the  key  to 
many  of  the  enigmas  involved  in  the 
policy  of  Russia.  The  prophecy— to 
confirm  which  much  of  the  book  is 
written— that  in  the  present  emperor 
imperialism  has  found  its  climax,  and 
now  wanes  to  its  fall,  is,  we  suspect,  sug- 
gested more  by  the  fervent  longings  of 
the  Pole,  than  the  unbiased  judgment  of 
the  historian.  The  sUte  of  the  serfs, 
and  of  education  among  the  middle 
classes,  the  all-pervading  system  of  es- 
pionage  and  oppression  which  exists 
throughout  the  empire,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  nation  generally  in  civiliza* 
tion,  is  brought  out  succinctly  and  well. 
A  very  favourable  estimate  is  made  of 
the  inherent  qualities  of  the  Russian,  and 
his  ability  for  better  things,  if  Hring 
under  more  enlightened  institutions. 

The  whole  work  is  interesting,  and  no 
part  of  it  more  so  than  where  the  Count 
touches  on  the  subject  which  is  evidently 
next  his  heart— the  destiny  of  the  Slavic 
races.  Many  of  his  historic  influences 
and  political  tenets  we  do  by  no  means 
subscribe  to ;  but  we  cannot  help  sympa- 
thizing with  the  enthusiastic  patriot  in 
his  longings  for  a  more  intimate  union 
of  the  great  northern  family,  and  their 
consolidation  into  one  mighty  empire,  to 
form  which  Europe  and  Asia  would  con- 
tribute their  fairest  provinces.  The 
*'  heartVdream  "  of  the  Pole  interweaves 
the  tale  with  a  burning  ray.  At  the  pre- 
sent crisis  this  work  is  most  acceptable. 


Ragged  and  Industrial  School  Rhwwtes. 
By  Albxamder  Maclaoak.  Edin- 
burgh :  Johnstone  &  Hunter. 

The  author,  some  years  ago,  produced 
a  large  work  of  similar  import,  and  which 
met  with  a  favourable  reception.  He 
has  been  induced  to  prepare  this  cheap 
collection  for  the  use  of  schools.  <'  Mo- 
sio  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage 
soul,'*  and  nothing  can  have  more  sooth- 
ing influence  over  the  youthful  wander- 
ers than  simple  lays  of  divine  troth. 
These  Rhymes  are  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  intended— simple  and  sweet ; 
and  the  prose  illustrations  which  inter- 
vene are  deeply  interesting,  and  eannot 
fail  to  draw  forth  the  sympathy  of  the 
benevolent.  The  work  is  well  entitled 
to  a  wide  circulation ;  and  we  hope  to 
find  it  speedily  introduced  into  every 
ragged,  industrial,  and  infant  school,  or 
wherever  truth,  through  the  instminent- 
ality  of  music,  is  made  part  of  the  dally 
instruction. 
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Bj  the  Rev.  Duncan  Camphbll,  Minister  of  Luss. 


*  U  tber^  no  balm  In  Glt«ad  ?  Is  th«r«  no  phyBiolma  th«r«  ?  why  then  U  not  the  health  of  the 
daughter  of  mj  people  recoTered  ?**— Jmikiuab  tiU.  SS. 


¥^B  are  warranted  in  making  a  spiritual 
application  of  t!ie  text ;  for  as  the  state  of 
the  Jews  in  their  declension  from  the  core- 
nant  of  their  Gk>d  is  described  as  a  state 
of  disease,  and  as  the  Lord,  with  special 
reference  to  their  state^  was  made  known 
to  them  as  the  Physician,  so  the  state  of 
all  mankind,  fallen  fh>m  the  first  cove- 
nant, is  described  as  a  state  of  disease, 
and  the  Lord  Jesns  is  revealed  as  the 
only  Physician  who  has  balm  for  souls. 
The  first  question  in  the  text  is  equal  to 
a  strong  affirmation.  A  physician  and 
halm  are  provided.  There  is  urgent 
need  of  both.  Both  are  accessible  and 
efficacious.  If,  then,  the  health  of  those 
to  whom  the  physician  and  the  balm  are 
offisred,  be  not  recovered,  it  must  be  be- 
cause the  means  of  health  are  refused. 

L  Our  souls  need  a  physician. 

This  holds  true  of  all  men :  ^  For  all  have 
sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  Qod.*' 
Sin  is  the  soul's  disease.  Before  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  man  was  healthy 
in  soul  as  in  body ;  but  with  sin,  deadly 
influences  and  death  itself  entered: 
''For  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death 
hath  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all 
have  rinned.**  Israel's  decline  as  a  peo- 
ple describes  the  fallen  condition  of  man 
as  a  spiritual  being:  <*The  whole  head  is 
sick,  and  the  whole  heart  fkint.  From 
the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head, 
there  is  no  soundness  in  it;  but  wounds, 
and  bruises,  and  putrifying  sores." 

We  know  the  effects  of  sickness  on  the 
body — the  languor,  the  pain,  the  lethargy, 
the  death  which  it  produces.  But  these, 
besides  what  they  are  in  themselves,  are 
the  outward  signs  of  a  deeper  evil,  the 
worst  effects  of  which  are  not  so  eoAXj 
recognized;. for  sin,  which  takea  away 
».— VL 


the  soul's  health,  also  takes  away  its 
faculty  of  sight ;  and  this  is  one  reason 
why  the  nattiral  man  recetveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  neither  can 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned.  When  pain,  and  sorrow,  and 
anguish,  touch  us,  how  ready  are  we  to 
complain,  instead  of  turning  to  the  Hand 
that  smites  us,  that  we  may  be  roused 
out  of  our  spiritual  lethargy  I  We  care 
for  the  body,  its  health  and  comfort,  and 
rightly,  in  its  place.  How  much  of  man's 
thoughts,  and  care,  and  toil,  are  neces- 
sarily employed  about  what  we  shall  eat, 
and  what  we  shall  drink,  and  where- 
withal we  shall  be  clothed  I  Oh !  that 
we  thought  as  much,  and  as  earnestly,  of 
our  souls.  But  is  not  the  rule  of  wisdom 
too  often  reversed,  everything  else  sought 
first,  and  the  kingdom  of  God— the  soul's 
life— if  sought  at  all,  sought  only  last  ? 

This  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the 
soul's  disease  manifests  itself,  in  igno- 
rance of  its  own  state  and  wants,  and 
disregard  of  God's  ways  and  truths. 
"  The  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her 
appointed  times ;  and  the  turtle,  and  the 
crane,  and  the  swallow,  observe  the  time 
of  their  coming ;  but  my  people  know  not 
the  j ndgment  of  the  Lord."  It  manifests 
itself  in  woridly-mindedness.  The  word 
is  heard ;  but  *'  the  care  of  this  world, 
and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  choke  the 
word."  Unfruitfulness  provokes  chas^ 
ening  or  punishment :  *'  For  the  iniquity 
of  his  covetousness  was  I  wroth,  and 
smote  him ;  I  hid  me,  and  was  wroth,  and 
he  went  on  frowardly  in  the  way  of  his 
heart."  It  manifests  itself  in  continued  re- 
bellion :  '*  Why  should  ye  be  stricken  any 
more  ?  Te  will  revolt  more  and  more." 
**  Oh  I  thatjmy  people  had  hearkened  unto 
me,  and  Israel  had  walked  in  my  ways ! 
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I  should  soon  have  subdued  their  ene- 
mies, and  turned  my  hand  against  their 
adversaries.  The  haters  of  the  Lord 
should  hare  submitted  themselves  unto 
Him:  but  their  time  should  have  en- 
dured for  ever.  He  should  have  fed 
them  also  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat : 
and  with  honey  out  of  the  rock  should 
I  have  satisfied  thee."  It  manifests 
itself  in  hardness  of  heart,  unmoyed  by 
the  warnings  of  Providence,  the  ex- 
postulations of  the  Word,  the  united  out- 
goings of  mercy  and  love :  **  I  hearkened 
and  heard,  but  they  spake  not  aright :  no 
man  repented  him  of  his  wickedness, 
saying.  What  have  I  done  ?  Every  one 
turned  to  his  course,  as  the  horse  rusheth 
into  the  battle.** 

And  if  the  soul's  disease  be  suffered  to 
run  its  course,  what  shall  the  end  be  but 
that  death  which  we  can  name,  but  of 
which,  with  the  knowledge  of  all  the 
solemn  things  revealed  regarding  it,  we 
can  form  no  adequate  conception?  If 
the  soul  remain  satisfied  without  God 
and  without  hope  in  the  world,  what 
hope  shall  it  find  when  separated  for  ever 
from  ^God  in  the  world  to  come  ?  But  is 
there  no  physician  for  the  soul?  Tou 
know  there  is ;  even  He  that  speaks  in 
righteousness,  mighty  to  save:  '*  Behold, 
I  will  bring  it  health  and  cure,  and  I  will 
cure  them,  and  will  reveal  unto  them  the 
abundance  of  peace  and  truth.  And  I 
will  cleanse  them  from  all  their  iniquity, 
whereby  they  have  sinned  against  me; 
and  I  will  pardon  all  their  iniquities, 
whereby  they  have  sinned,  and  whereby 
they  have  transgressed  against  me.  And 
it  shall  be  to  me  a  name  of  joy,  a  praise 
and  an  honour  before  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  which  shall  hear  all  the  good 
that  1  do  unto  them :  and  they  shall  fear 
and  tremble  for  all  the  goodness,  and  for 
all  the  prosperity,  that  I  procure  unto  it." 
Blessed  fear,  blessed  trembling,  the  sanc- 
tified effect  of  goodness ! 

II.  Jesus  is  the  Physician  of  souls. 

His  name  makes  Him  known  as  an 
almighty  Saviour  from  sin,  and  there- 
fore an  unfailing  Physician  for  souls ;  for 
sin,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  soul's  sickness 
and  death.  God  made  man  in  health,  as 
in  honour.    Through  the  malignant  sub- 


tilty  of  Satan,  yet,  by  his  own  act,  man 
fell  from  both.  But  when  we  had  de- 
stroyed ourselves,  our  help  was  found  in 
God  :  "  For  God  so  loTed  the  world,  that 
He  gave  His  only- begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  might  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  In 
adoring  the  grace  of  the  Son,  forget  not 
the  love  of  the  Father  who  healeth  yoo ; 
but  honour  the  Father  by  believing  on 
the  Son,  and  you  shall  prove  that  the 
gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Jeans 
Christ.  The  gift  of  God  is  free,  the 
grace  of  the  Physician  is  not  to  be  bought 
with  price.  For  who  are  the  objects  of 
Uis  care,  the  subjects  of  His  grace  ?  The 
sinful,  who  have  no  merit  to  plead :  ^  It 
is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation, that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners."  The  sick,  whose 
souls  none  else  can  cure:  "He  healeth 
the  broken  in  heart,  and  blndethup  their 
wounds."  "They  that  be  whole  need 
not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick.** 
The  poor  who  are  without  money,  to 
them  the  Gospel  is  preached  :  *<  Ho ! 
every  one  that  tSirsteth,  come  ye  to  the 
waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money :  come 
ye,  buy  and  eat;  yea,  come,  buy  wioe 
and  milk  without  money,  and  without 
price."  "  When  the  poor  and  needy  seek 
water,  and  there  is  none,  and  their  tongue 
faileth  for  thirst,  I  the  Lord  will  hear 
them,  I  the  God  of  Israel  will  not  forsake 
them.  I  will  open  rivers  in  high  places, 
and  fountains  in  the  midst  of  the  val- 
leys :  I  will  make  the  wilderness  a  pool 
of  water,  and  the  dry  land  springs  of 
water."  How  wide  is  His  commission, 
extending  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth : 
"  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  Che 
ends  of  the  earth  !"~extending  to  all  the 
soul's  diseases  and  sorrows :  **  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  He  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  the  Goepel  to  the 
poor  ;  He  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the 
broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance 
to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight 
to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them 
that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord."  Who  is  this  with 
such  a  commission  and  such  a  work? 
Emmanuel,  God  with  us,  in  whom  the 
compassion,  and  authority,  and  patience 
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of  God,  and  the  quick  qrmpathies  of  man 
neet  He  can  be  tooched  with  the  feel- 
ing of  our  ioii  rmities.  He  snffereth  long. 
He  can  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant, 
and  on  them  that  are  ont  of  the  way. 
His  word  is  accomplishment :  *'  Son,  be 
of  good  che^,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee." 
^I  will,  be  thon  dean."  For  with  His 
word  goes  forth  His  power  to  heal, 
through  the  effectual  application  of  His 
own  blood  to  the  soul  by  the  Spirit  of 
grace: 

III.  The  balm  for  souls  is  the  blood  of 
Christ. 

Sin  is  the  soul's  burden  and  the  sotil's 
disease.  Sin  unforglTen  binds  the  soul 
under  the  power  of  sin,  in  the  bond  of 
iniquity,  in  the  gall  of  bitterness.  There 
must,  therefore,  be  the  pardon  of  sin  if 
there  would  be  deliTerance  from  it.  But 
without  the  shedding  of  blood— that  is, 
without  an  atonement — there  is  no  re- 
missioi^  Therefore  He  who,  out  of  His 
compassion  came  to  be  our  physician, 
ont  of  His  love  offered  himself  as  our 
atoning  sacrilloe.  Our  sin  was  exacted 
of  Him.  **He  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions.  He  was  bruised  for  our 
iniquities :  the  chastisement  of  our  peace 
was  upon  Him ;  and  with  His  stripes  we 
are  healed."  By  His  obedience  unto 
death  He  hath  satisfied  the  law,  and  Axl- 
filled  all  righteousness.  By  the  shedding 
of  His  blood  He  bath  blotted  ont  the 
handwriting  that  was  against  us.  His 
blood  is  the  fountain  opened  for  sin. 
Bis  blood  deanseth  from  all  sin.  His 
blood  speaks  peace.  His  blood  purges 
the  conscience.  His  blood  sprinkles  the 
mercy-seat.  With  His  blood  He  hath 
entered  heayen  itself.  *  There  He  pleads 
the  m^t  of  His  blood,  and  by  His  inter* 
cession  secures  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Spirit  through  faith ;  and 
thus  makes  His  Word  and  providence 
effectual  means  of  leading  His  wounded 
-Co  a  sense  of  their  sin  and  danger,  and  to 
a  personal  application  of  His  blood— the 
only  healing  balm-— to  their  souls.  The 
skill  of  the  bodily  physidan,  the  power 
of  his  medidnes,  may  fail  to  meet  the 
disease ;  but  the  Redeemer's  blood  is  a 
soTereign  balm  for  the  wounded  oon- 
•cience,  the  sin-sick  souL    **For  He  is 


the  propiUation  for  sins,  through  fkith  in 
His  blood.  In  Him  there  is  redemption 
through  His  blood,  even  the  forgiveness 
of  rins."  In  the  stream  of  His  blood  all 
gradoQS  influences,  all  saving  blessings 
flow.  And  this  almighty  Redeemer, 
this  kind  Physician,  this  unikiling  balm, 
is  fireely  offered  id  the  Oospd :  *'  Incline 
your  ear,  and  come  unto  me,  hear,  and 
your  soul  shall  live;  and  I  will  make  an 
everiasting  covenant  with  you,  even  the 
sure  merdes  of  David."  "  Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labour,  and  are  heavy, 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  '*  My 
flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is 
drink  indeed."  Oht  hear  His  voice, 
apply  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  believe 
on  Christ,  and  you  shall  have  hearts,  as 
well  as  reason  for  the  Psalmist's  praise: 
"Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget 
not  all  His  benefits :  who  forgiveth  all 
thine  iniquities ;  who  healeth  all  thy  dis- 
eases ;  who  redeemeth  thy  lifb  ttom  de- 
struction ;  who  crowneth  thee  with  lov- 
ing-kindness and  tender  merdes." 

lY.  Let  us  endeavour  to  apply  the 
prophet's  complaint 

With  the  physician  and  the  remedy 
provided  and  near,  why  is  the  health  of  so 
many  not  recovered  ?  It  may  be  that 
they  are  ignorant  of  their  need  of  Christ, 
or  that  they  choose  the  disease  which 
preys  on  them,  or  trust  to  other  means 
of  healing.  They  will  not  come  to 
Christ  that  they  may  have  life.  The 
season  of  grace  is  passing  away— the 
day  of  salvation — the  only  accepted  time. 
Now  the  sick  may  know  the  grace  of  the 
good  Phypician-^the  wounded  may  prove 
the  efficacy  of  the  healing  balm.  Many 
are  now  witnessing  on  earth,  multitudes 
are  now  celebrating  in  heaven,  the  effi- 
cacy of  redeeming  love.  The  new  song 
of  heaven  finds  an  echo  on  earth.  Oh ! 
for  more  enlarged  hearts  to  join  the 
praise  of  the  living  on  earth,  that  we 
might  grow  in  meetness  to  join  the  song 
of  the  saved  in  heaven  :  "  Unto  Him  that 
loved  us,  and  washed  us  fW>m  our  sins  in 
His  own  blood,  snd  hath  made  us  kings 
and  priests  unto  God  and  His  Father,  to 
Him  be  glory  and  dominion,  ibr  ever  and 
ever.  Amen."  "Verily,  verily,"  says 
the  Saviour,  "  he  that  heareth  my  word, 
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and  bdleveth  on  Him  that  sent  me^  bath 
everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into 
condemnation,  bnt  is.  passed  ih)m  death 
unto  life."  Freed  from  condemnation, 
he  shall  be  freed  from  all  iniquity;  and 
when  that  which  concerns  him  is  per- 
fected, an  entrance  shall  be  ministered 
unto  him  abundantly  into  the  everlasting 
kingdom  of  his  Loxd  and  SsTiomr.  But 
they  who  believe  not,  and  obey  not  the 
Gospel,  shall  not  see  life ;  and  over  them 
the  wail  of  the  past  is  the  wail  of  the 
present:  '^Is  tliere  no  balm  in  Gilead,  is 
there  no  physician  there?  why,  then, 
is  not  the  health  of  the  daughter  of  my 
people  recovered  ?" 

These  words  were  at  first  applied  by 
the  prophet  to  God's  ancient  people. 
They  had  provoked  God  to  anger  with 
thefr  graven  images,  with  strange  vani- 
ties ;  and  though  stricken  for  their  sins, 
they  revolted  yet  more  and  more.  As  a 
nation,  they  were  in  the  condition  of  a 
sick  or  wounded  man  dying  of  his 
wounds.  Yet  for  the  wounded  man 
there  were  halm  to  mollify,  and  physi- 
cians to  apply  the  balm ;  and  for  the  fallen 
nation,  sad  though  their  condition  was, 
relief  was  not  unattainable.  For  whenever 
they  bad  returned  to  the  Lord,  and  sought 
Him  with  their  heart,  in  truth  He  was 
found  of  them ;  and  even  now  His  pro- 
phets were  sent  to  them  to  direct  them  to 
the  same  gracious  and  almighty  De- 
liverer. They  had  received  water  of  gall 
to  drink,  because  they  had  sinned  against 
the  Lord.  But  if  they  recognized  the 
cup  as  of  their  own  mingling,  yet  of 
God's  appointing,  and  stilled  their  com- 
plaints, and  opened  their  heart  to  prayer, 
there  was  balm  for  their  recovery  in  the 
mercy  and  might  of  God.  They  had 
looked  fOT  peace,  but  ho  good  came— for 
a  time  of  health,  and  behold  trouble — 
because  they  sought  not  their  health  and 
peace  in  God,  and  looked  for  good  in 
departing  from  the  Giver  of  all  good. 
But  even  now,  if  they  heard  the  rod,  and 
Him  who  appointed  ir,  the  Physician  was 
near.  With  the  never-failing  Physician 
and  efilcacious  balm  provided,  why  should 
their  state  be  hopeless,  their  wound  in- 
curable ?  Only  because  they  refused  the 
kind  Physician,  and  set  at  nought  the 


heaHng  balm*  **  For  when  Ephrum  saw 
his  sickness,  and  Judah  his  wound,  then 
went  Ephnim  to  the  Assyrian*  and  sent 
to  king  Jareb:  yet  could  he  not  heal 
them,  or  cure  them  of  their  wound." 

And  is  there  no  cause  for  the  prophet's 
sorrow  still— no  room  for  the  expostula- 
tion? Are  there  no  wounded  whose 
voiceless  misery  calls  for  qrmpathy,  no 
perishing  that  require  help  ?  Is  there  not 
a  physician  for  the  wounded,  with  balm, 
where  the  wounded  abound  ?  And  yet, 
withal,  are  there  not  many  whose  health 
is  not  recovered  ?  Hosts  are  now  en- 
oonntering  hosts ;  and  while  we  deplore 
the  sad  necessity,  the  nation  embalms 
the  heroism  of  the  devoted,  the  nation's 
tears  are  for  them  that  sleep,  the  nation's 
sympathies  are  fbr  them  that  bleed ;  and 
we  bless  those  men  of  skill,  and  hearts 
enlarged,  loving  as  decisive^  who  have 
gotie  forth  with  angels'  purpose,  to 
alleviate  the  pain  or  recover  the  health 
of  the  wounded.  But  nearer  than  our 
conntiy's  foes,  and  more  to  be  dread- 
edt  even  within  our  souls,  are  enemies  of 
onr  country,  aa  of  ourselves.  We  are 
wounded,  and  our  hearts  and  our  hands 
have  gone  with  the  sword  that  pierces  us. 
Shall  we  be  nnconoemed  about  onr  souls, 
whose  value  is,  in  a  true  sense,  infinite,  as 
their  duration  is  eternal  ?  Can  we  turn 
away  from  that  kind  Deliverer,  that  lov- 
ing Fhysiciao,  who  turned  not  away  from 
our  misery;  who  came  from  the  bosom  of 
the  Father— the  abode  of  peaoe»  and  love, 
and  holiness— to  a  sinful  world,  from  the 
worship  of  imgels  to  the  contradiction  of 
sinners ;  who^  lest  the  souls  of  His  people 
should  perish  for  want  of  balm,  so  opened 
His  heart  as  to  give  His  own  blood  to 
heal?  The  prophet's  heart  was  faint  in 
him  fcHT  the  woes  of  his  people.  In  anti- 
cipation, he  heard  the  cry — he  saw  the 
pillage  and  massacre  of  his  people  by 
their  savage  foes.  For  their  hurt  he  was 
hurt,  and  astonishment  took  hold  on  him. 
Oh!  how  black  shall  be  the  astonish- 
ment—how  faint  shall  be  the  heart  of 
those  who,  rejecting  the  only  Physician, 
and  the  only  balm  for  souls,  shall  at  last 
have  to  say :  ^*  The  harvest  is  past,  the 
summer  is  ended^  and  we  are  not  saved." 
What  can  he  more  needful  for  u§— what- 
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ever  onr  standing  or  profeasion-^whether 
trembling  and  waiting  for  the  stirring  of 
the  waters,  as  when  the  balm  dissolTes— 
or  entering  in  repentance,  and  faith,  and 
prayei^M>r  rising  in  healUi—or  strong  in 
the  joy  of  tlie  Lord,— oh  t  may  the 
happy  gradation  be  oars;— or  what  more 
'ealatary— except  the  actnal  application 
of  the  saving  blood— than  to  learn,  and 
consider,  and  know  the  plague  of  onr 
own  hearts,  that  we  may  know,  and 
▼alne,  and  prove  the  efficacy  of  that 
grace  which  bringeth  salvation  f  And 
what  kindlier  ofibe  can  be  done  to  a  man, 
ignorant,  or  forgetftil,  or  reckless  of 
danger,  where  danger  threatens,  than  to 
warn  of  the  danger,  and  to  make  known 
the  means  of  salety?  There  is  no  plea- 
•ore  in  denouncing  and  threatening;  bat 
It  is  Uessed  to  be  instmraental  in  saving. 
The  phyiieiaa*s  object  is  not  to  give  pain 
when  be  probes ;  bat  he  probes  that  he 
may  heaL  The  prophet,  throogh  human 
feeling,  shrank  firom  the  former;  yet, 
ftom  a  higher  love^  he  would  not  incur 
the  gttUt  of  healing  slightly  the  hurt  of 
those  whom  God  claimed  as  His  people. 
We  are  by  profession  and  privilege  God's 
people;  bat  let  us  beware  lest  we  make 
external  privilege  and  profession  a  sub- 
•titute  for  grace.  The  Laodioeans  had 
both ;  yet  by  them  the  admonition  was 
needed,  and,  throogh  them,  to  us  the 
oounsel  and  oSsr  may  reach:  "Because 
thou  sayett,  I  am  rkk^  and  increased 
with  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing; 
and  knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched, 
and  miserable»  and  poor,  and  blind,  and 
nakedt  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold 
tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou  mayest  be 
rich;  and  white  raiment,  that  thou  may- 
eat  be  clothed;  and  anoint  thine  eyes 
with  eye^salve^  that  thou  mayest  see." 
It  is  the  counsel  and  oflfor  of  the  only 
Physician  for  our  wounded  souls.  Let 
oa  learn  of  Him  our  oontittned  need  of 
•alvation,  and  life^  and  health;  and  sub- 
mit onr  souls  to  His  cure  and  care,  that 
we  may  prove  the  cAcacy  of  His  grace. 
To  whom  else  can  we  go  for  direction  ? 
He  alone  has  the  words  of  everlasting 
lifo.  We  have  none  but  He  who  can 
plead  our  cause— that  we  may  be  bound 
up.    We  have  no  healing  medicines  for 


our  souls  besides  the  balm  of  His  blood, 
the  grace  of  His  Spirit.  But  His  counsel 
that  never  misleads — His  advocacy  that 
never  fails— His  balm  that  always  heals 
—are  freely  offered.  Accept  by  faith  the 
proffered  grace,  and  He  will  not  only 
give  thee  thy  soul's  life  for  a  prey,  but 
also  restore  health  unto  thee,  and  heal 
thee  of  thy  wounds.  Be  willing  and 
obedient,  and  you  shall  eat  the  good  of  the 
land.  Freely  give,  as  ye  have  freely  receiv- 
ed, and  your  cruise  shall  not  fail.  Grow  in 
grace,  said  yoor  store  shall  increase  with 
your  growth.  Grow  In  the  knowledge  of 
your  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  live  to  His 
praise,  and  your  souls  shall  advance  in 
health  and  prosperity,  and  in  meetness 
for  that  city  of  habitation  wherein  the 
inhabitant  shall  no  more  say,  "I  am 
sick." 

Now,  the  Lord  direct  your  hearts  into 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  patient  waiting 
for  Christ;  and  when  Christ  who  is  your 
life  shall  appear,  ye  shall  appear  with 
Uim  in  glory.    Amen. 


**  The  soul  of  man  is  of  a  vigorous  and 
active  nature,  and  hath  la  it  a  raging 
and  unextinguishable  tbirst^an  imma- 
terial kind  of  fire,  always  catching  at 
some  object  or  other,  in  conjunction 
wherewith  it  thinks  to  be  happy ;  and 
were  it  once  rent  from  the  wori(i,*and  all 
the  bewitching  enjoyments  under  the 
sun,  it  would  quickly  search  after  some 
higher  and  more  excellent  object  to 
satisfy  its  ardent  and  importunate  crav- 
ings; and  being  no  longer  dauled  with 
glittering  vaniUes,  w<Mild  fix  on  that 
supreme  and  all-sufficient  Good,  where  it 
would  discover  such  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness as  would  charm  and  overpower  all 
ita  affiBctions.  The  love  of  the  world 
and  the  love  of  God,  are  like  the  soales 
of  a  balanoe— as  the  one  falleth  the 
other  doth  rise.  When  our  natural  in- 
clinations prosper,  and  the  creature  is 
exalted  in  our  soul,  religion  is  faint,  and 
doth  languish ;  but  when  earthly  objecU 
wither  away,  and  lose  their  beauty,  and 
the  soul  b^ns  to  cool  and  flag  in  its 
prosecution  of  them,  then  tlie  seeds  of 
grace  take  root,  and  the  divine  life  be- 
gins to  flourish  and  prevail."— Scow^/. 

M  Death  is  a  journey  from  friends  to 
friends.  Life  a  visit  amongst  friends; 
and  death  a  return  to  friends."— ^u^circ/ 
Irvmg. 
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THE  APOSTLE  PAUL'S  CURE  OF  8CHISM. 


"60HI8M8"  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
Church  of  the  present  day,  nor  are  tbejr 
"  the  result  of  Protettantiam,**  as  some 
allege,  unless  Protestantism  is  under- 
stood to  represent  that  doctrine  which  is 
termed  **  the  right  of  private  judgment  f 
but  which  might  be  described  radlier 
as  tfie  duty  of  each  man  to  believe 
the  truth  for  himself  because  he  him- 
self sees  it  to  be  tme^  and  not  to  allow 
another  to  see  and  beUere  for  him.  This 
« doctrine,**  which  is  essential  to  the 
reception  of  any  truth  whatever,  must 
necessarily,  of  course^  open  the  way  to 
error,  just  as  the  possession  of  reason, 
which  is  essential  to  a  man*s  thinking  at 
all,  must,  in  every  case,  involTe  the  risk 
of  his  thinking  wrong. 

But  we  know  of  a  church  founded  by 
an  apostle,  presided  over  for  a  time  by 
an  apostle,  which  was  full  of  schisms. 
This  was  the  Church  of  Corinth.  (See 
let  Cor.,  first  three  chapters.) 

These  s6hisms  were  marked  by  **  differ- 
ences of  mind  and  judgment ;"  and  by 
"envying,  strife,  and  division.**  Its 
** Protestantism'*  may,  no  doubt,  have 
occasioned  this. 

But  along  with  these,  and  partly  their 
cause^  partly  their  eflfect,  there  was  a 
warm  attachment  to  particular  ministers. 
From  the  sameness  of  human  nature  in 
every  age^  we  can  quite  understand  how 
each  party  would  gloiy  in  the  minister 
around  whom  they  rallied :  "  We  are  of 
A  polios !"  some  may  have  said.  '*  We  do 
not  admire  Peter.  Be  is  too  much  of  a 
Jew;  besides,  he  denied  his  Lord,  and 
dissembled  along  with  Barnabas  at  Anti- 
och.  We  prefer  our  minister  even  to 
Paul.  He  is  a  much  more  eloquent  man ; 
of  a  much  more  commanding  figure  and 
appearance;  and  how  profound  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures !"  '*  We  are 
of  Paul,"  cried  others;  *<for  he  was 
chosen  specially  by  Christ ;  and  he  has 
been  honoured  by  Christ  more  than  all; 
and  does  not  the  Church  of  Corinth  owe 
its  very  existence  to  his  preaching  and 
labours  ?    It  is  a  shame  to  belong  to  any 


other  r  '<  We  ding  to  Peter  t"  said  a 
third  party ;  "  he  lived  with  Christ  when 
He  was  on  earth,  saw  His  mirades,  heard 
His  words,  was  treated  after  the  resur- 
rection with  special  love,  and  received 
irom  Him  a  special  commission  to  feed 
His  sheep.  ApoUos  is  no  apottU;  and  as 
for  Paul,  he  persecuted  the  Churdi,  and 
confesses  himself  that  he  is  not  meet  to 
be  called  an  apostle.  ApoUoa  ia  good, 
Paul  better,  but  Peter  is  best l"  "We 
bdong  to  neither,"  others  might  have 
boasted:  **your  divisioDS -are  so  many, 
your  differences  so  great,  that  we  have 
retired  from  all  your  meetings  in  weari- 
ness ;  and  each  of  us  are  of  Christ  only, 
and  call  no  man  maater,  and  have  no 
church  fellowship."  Such  were  some 
of  the  schisms;  and  to  the  schismatics 
Paul  said :  '^  Te  are  yet  carnal:  for  where- 
as there  is  among  you  envying,  and  strife, 
and  divisions,  are  ye  not  oamal,  and  walk 
as  men  ?  For  while  one  saith,  I  am  of 
Paul;  and  another,  I  of  ApoUos;  are  ye 
not  carnal  ?" 

Paul  desired  to  heal  those  schisms,  and 
to  bring  the  members  of  the  Church  to 
one  mind. — How  did  he  tiy  to  efiect  this  ? 
Had  Paul  been  a  ««Roman  CathoUc,"  he 
might  have  said:  **Why  thus  divided? 
Because  you  axe  not  building  on  the  one 
true  foundation,  which  ia  Peter  1  Do 
you  not  understand  the  meaning  of  his 
name,  Cephasj  or  the  Bock,  given  to 
him  by  the  Lord,  and  intended  to  teach 
all  Christians  that  the  temple  of  the 
Church  was  to  be  built  upon  that  ndk, 
and  that  only;  against  which  the  gates  of 
hell  cannot  prevail.  Therefore,  you  who 
say,  *  I  am  of  Cephas,'  are  right;  all 
others  are  schismatics"  Never,  appa- 
rently, had  a  man  a  better  opportunity 
of  revealing  to  the  world  this  great  secret 
of  unity  than  Paul  had,  if  such  was  bis 
faith,  espedally  when  he  compaies  the 
Church  to  a  building,  (I  Cor.  iii.  9-11,} 
and  speaks  of  a  foundation-stone : "  As  s 
wise  master  builder,"  he  says»  "  I  have 
laid  the  foundation,  and  another  famOdcth 
thereon.    .    .    F6r  other  foundatioo  eaa 
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no  man  Uy  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  "— 
Cephss»  or  the  rock?  Nol  bat  **  Jesus 
CkriML*  Not  one  word  of  Cephas  as  the 
centre  of  unity !  Strange  silence  for  **  a 
Roman  Catholic  "  saint  or  apostle ! 

Had  Paul  been  a  ^  High  Churchman," 
fbll  of  profound  veneration  for  the  sac- 
ramentSy  and  Tiewlng  with  deep  awe 
the  mystery  of  sacramental  grace,  we 
can  understand  how,  he  would  have  spo- 
ken to  the  schismatic  Corinthians  of  the 
vast  importance  of  their  submitting  to 
absolute  apostolic  authority,  and  of  **  the 
awful  powers  with  which  God's  ministers 
had  been  vested,  of  regenerating  souls  by 
the  waters  of  baptism  i"  and  how  ^  such 
a  clergy  should  command  their  unquali- 
fied obedience."  If  these,  or  anything 
like  these,  were  Paul's  sentiments,  and 
•Qch  as  we  are  every  day  familiar  with, 
it  is  not  easy,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to 
account  for  his  language  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans. What  does  As  say  of  the  exalted 
privilege  of  being  able  to  baptize?  *'I 
thank  Qod  I  baptized  none  of  you,  save 
Crispus  and  Qaius."  Strange  words  fh>m 
a  *«  High  Churchman  r  '*  I  baptized  also 
the  household  of  Stephanus:  besides,  / 
know  mat  whether  I  baptized  any  other.*' 
Strange  forgetfulness  on  such  a  point  by 
a  ^  High  Churchman  I"  ''  For  Christ  sent 
me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  Gros- 
pel  r  Strange  idea  of  the  relative  im- 
portance of  preaching  and  baptizing  for  a 
«<  High  Churchman"  to  hold  1 

And  as  to  the  '*  commanding  authority" 
(»f  ths  apostles,  merely  because  they  were 
apostles,  apart  from  the  commanding 
authority  of  the  eternal  truth  which  they 
**  commended  '*  to  the  conscience  and 
judgment  of  their  hearers,  Paul  asks: 
^  Who,  then,  is  Paul,  and  who  is  Apollos?" 
Methiuks  we  hear  some  exclaim :  *'  Oh  1 
these  great  men  were  — -*"  But  we  will 
not  take  up  space  by  repeating  the  lauda- 
tions with  which  some  would  cry  up  their 
authority,  with  a  view  merely  of  magni- 
fying the  official  authority  of  the  clergy, 
as  distinct  from  the  authority  of  Christ- 
ian men  and  Christian  truth.  But  what 
says  Paul  himself?  He  says  they  were 
only  *' ministers  by  whom  ye  believed." 
It  was  not  the  minister  who  did  good,  but 
the  truth  which  he  ministered,  and  which 


he  had  received  from  another.  It  was 
not  the  man  who  sowed  the  seed,  or  the 
basket  which  held  it,  that  gave  the  crop ; 
but  the  living  seed  itsel£  Hence  he 
adds :  *'  So,  then,  neither  is  he  that  plant- 
eth  any  thing,  nor  he  that  waterethl" 
What  ?  Neither  presbyter  nor  bishop, 
— neither  Paul  nor  Apollos  at^thing  f 
Strange  words,  again  we  say,  from  a 
"High  Churchman!"  Tet  not  strange 
from  Paul,  who  knew  how  true  his  words 
were,  and  that  not  man,  but  God,  was 
^  everything,"  who  gave  the  increase. 

What,  then,  was  Paul's  method  of  cur- 
ing schism,  and  of  making  men  truly  one, 
who  had  been  "  divided  ?  " 

He  directed  every  eye,  and  every  heart, 
and  every  spirit,  to  one  object,  Jaaua 
Chbist,  the  personal  Saviour,  the  centre 
and  source  of  unity ;  in  fellowship  with 
whom  all  men  find  their  fellowship  with 
each  other  I 

**We  preach  Christ  crucifled.'*  '*!  de- 
termined to  know  nothing  among  you  save 
Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified."  *'  For 
other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ."  These 
are  his  declarations.  And  his  conclusion 
from  this  great  and  blessed  principle  is 
just  what  we  might  expect:  "He  that 
glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  <A«Zord."  '^Let 
HO  man  glory  in  men :  for  all  things  are 
yours;  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Ce- 
phas, or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or 
things  present,  or  things  to  come :  all  are 
yours ;  and  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is 
God's." 

Professing  Christians  in  Scotland 
would  do  well,  at  this  moment,  to  weigh 
well  Paul's  cure  of  schism.  Our  divisions 
of  heart,  and  alienation  of  spirit,  especially 
between  the  members  of  the  Free  Church 
and  Church  of  ScotUnd,  jinoe  '43,  have 
been  unworthy  of  educated  men ;  a  dis- 
grace to  the  citizens  of  a  free  state ;  ut- 
terly subversive  of  the  whole  principles  of 
Protestantism ;  and  so  alien  to  every  pre- 
cept and  principle  of  Christianity,  that  it 
is  a  wonder  how  God  has  borne  with  us 
so  long.  What!  not  willing  to  hear  the 
Gospel  preached  from  the  lips  of  a  minis- 
ter of  the  other  church?  Not  willing 
to  remember  Jesus  with  him  ?  Not  will- 
ing even  to  be  on  kind  or  perhaps  speak- 
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ing  terms  with  him  ?  Such  things  not  only 
hsTe  been,  but  areg  and  while,  thank 
God,  they  are  repudiated  and  detested  hj 
men  of  both  diurches,  they  are  common, 
we  fear,  in  many  districts.  No  wonder 
Bomaa  Catliolics  point  at  our  cant  of 
Protestant  "oneness  in  all  essentials," 
and  ask  with  triumph,  how  it  happens, 
then,  that  we  are  such  enemies  on  mere 
non-essentials?  How  it  is  that  we  pretend 
to  be  ooe  when  attacking  FapistSf  and 
then  torn  our  backs  on  each  other  when 
left  alooe  ?  No  wonder  the  High  Church- 
man asks  us  to  be  charitable,  and  to  for- 
give hitB  if  he  never  enters  our  Presbyte- 
rian churches,  hears  our  clergy,  partakes 
of  our  sacraments,  when  we  practically 
excommunicate  each,  other  I  Can  he  love 
us  more  than  we  love  ourselves  ?  Shall 
we  ignore  the  ministry  and  ordinances  of 
Presbyterian  brethren,  and  must  be,  for- 
sooth, acknowledge  them?  No  wonder 
the  infidel  lecturer  describes  to  crowds 
of  intelligent  meclianlcf,  in  Tivid  and 
powerful  language,  the  spectacle  present- 
.  ed  by  Christian  clergy  and  congregations, 
and  asks,  with  a  smile  of  derision,  if  this  is 
a  religion  of  love  which  they  see  around 
them  ?^if  these  men  believe  the  Gospel  ? 
—if  Christians  have  really  more  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  than'* publicans  and 
sinners  ?"  Worse  than  all,  no  wonder  our 
churches  languish,  and  the  ground  is 
thirsty  under  feet,  and  the  heavens  as 
brass  over  our  heads;  and  men  are  ask- 
ing with  pain,  why  the  ministry  is  not 
producing  more  spiritual  fruit?  The 
churches  are,  no  doubt,  doing  much.  We 
have  meetings,  associations,  and  organ- 
izations, with  no  end  of  committees,  resol- 
utions, and  motions ;  we  raise  large  sums 
of  money ;  we  have  large  ooogregations ; 
and  we  take  care  that  the  world  shall 
know  all  we  are  doing,  and  that  our  left 
hand  shall  not  longremain  ignorant  of  what 
the  right  is  about ;  we  are  bold,  forward, 
impetuous,  and  not  over  scrupulous  in 
attacking  all  who  differ  from  us.  Yet  all 
this,  and  much  more,  we  can  do  from 
pride,  vanity,  love  of  party,  loye  of  power, 
the  spirit  of  proselytism,  and  the  like. 
But  where  is  that  which  man  alone  can- 
not do,  and  God  alone  can !  Where  is 
the  growth  of  the  living  Church  from  in- 


iluencea  unseen  but  felt,  apparently  weak 
yet  omnipotent,  as  the  showers  of  spring 
on  the  mown  grass,  or  as  the  wann- 
ing, quickening,  and  cheering  annlight? 
Where  is  the  deep,  all-pervading,  in- 
creasing, love  to  Jesns  Christ;  and  the 
manifestation  of  His  love  in  us  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  world  ?  Where  the 
love  that  seeketh  not  her  own,  bal  bear- 
eth  all  things,  endnrelh  all  tbisg8»  and 
is  not  easily  proToked?  Where  the 
carrying  of  one  another's  borden,  and 
each  man  esteeming  his  neighboor  better 
than  himself,  and  pleasing  him  to  his 
good  for  edification  ?  Where  the  aasem- 
bling  Af  ourselves  as  Christians  of  all 
churches^  to  consider  one  another,  and 
proToke  to  love  and  good  woriu  ?  Oh ! 
what  angel  winging  his  flight  over  Soot- 
Umd,  and  hearing  onr  private  oonvNia- 
tions,  and  seeing  our  doings,  ooold  say 
with  joy:  "See  how  those  Christians 
love  one  another  1" 

And  yet  it  might  be  sol  Without 
eren  becommg  one  Church  outwardly, 
(which  is,  comparatively  qpeaklng^  unim- 
portant,) we  miglit  be  one  inwardly,  and 
enjoy  more  of  the  blessedness  of  loTing, 
and  being  loved.  We  might  in  God's 
sight  be  better,  though  in  man's  sight  we 
might  do  less.  If  we  are  ever  to  advance 
as  a  livhag  Church  and  possess  the  land, 
the  lifo  must  proceed  firom  witkim^-^ 
ifut ;  and  that  life  is  loTel  If  wo  aie 
ever  to  4eliTer  our  brother  firom  otiI, 
correct  error  in  him,  and  lead  him  to 
all  truth,  wo  must  first  love  him.  In 
one  word,  all  will  go  well  with  us,  our 
schisms  will  be  healed,  our  envyingi 
cease,  our  carnal  boastings  and  ^oryings 
depart,  when  we  can  Uy  down  ml/ai  the 
cross^  and  resdvo,  like  Paul,  '^to  know 
nothing  save  Jnsus  Cbbist  and  Him 
crucified!" 

"  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem :  they 
shall  prospw  who  love  thee.  For  my 
brethren  and  companions'  sakes,  I  will 
now  say,  Peace  be  within  theei  Because 
of  the  bouse  of  the  Lord  our  God,  I  will 
seek  thy  goed/'  N. 

M  Vague  injurieuB  reports  are  bo 
men*s  lies,  but  all  men's  carelcasnees."-* 
Mr.  Help*. 
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GLEANINGS  ON  THB  WAR. 


1.  TH«  LAW  or  DVATH  AKD  L1»B. 

It  seems  to  be  a  law,  in  this  portion,  at 
least,  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  no  life 
can  exist  except  through  a  death.    We 
see  this  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the 
world.   When  life  was  promised  to  Adam, 
this  life  was  preceded  by  the  sentence  of 
death.    When  life  came  to  the  world  in 
the   preservation  of  Noah,  death   also 
came  in  the  destruction  of  its  former 
inhabitants.    The  emancipation  of  Israel 
fh>m  bondage  was  the  preserration  of  the 
world's  life;  but  this  was  accomplished 
only  after  plagues  had  desolated  Egypt, 
and  by  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  and  his 
host  in  the  Red  Sea.    The  possession  of 
Canaan,  as  the  centre  of  life  to  the  worid, 
was  acquired  through  war  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  abominable  Canaanites. 
The  establishment  upon  earth   of  the 
Christian  Church,  as  tiie  life  of  humanity, 
required  the  death  of  the  old  Jewish 
Church  and  nation  ;  while  the  life  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  Church  in   heaven 
muit  be  preceded  by  the  death  of  all  its 
members.    The  same  principle  holds  true 
in  the  individual  souL    We  must  die  in 
order  to  live.     The  resurrection  of  the 
new  man  is  possible  only  through  the 
cruciflxion  and  burial  of  the  old  man. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  grand  fact  in  the 
world's  history  of  the  death  of  Christ,  in 
order  that  life  should  come  to  humanity, 
is  an  embodiment  of  a  great  law  in  God's 
kingdom,  and  interprets,  rather  than  is 
interpreted  by,  all  the  other  workings  of 
the  same  law. 

Accordingly,  what  great  enlaigement 
ever  came  to  the  world—what  life  to 
nations — without  the  death  and  desola- 
tion of  famine,  pestilence,  persecution,  or 
war  ?  In  looking  back  along  the  centu- 
ries of  history,  we  can  remember  none  I 
It  may  seem  to  us  strange  and  mysteri- 
ous that  it  should  be  so,  but  so  it  hath 
been.  In  every  case  the  light  hath  come 
out  of  darkness—the  happiness  through 
suffering — ^tbe  life  through  death.  Man- 
kind reach  God's  kingdom  of  good  only 
through^  flinch  tribulation."    The  death 


may,  indeed,  belong  to  sin  and  its  wagea ; 
but  the  life  is  of  God,  and  His  gift.  God 
nukes  man's  wrath  to  praise  Him ;  and 
the  awful  power  of  evii  which  has  not 
originated  in  Him  is  yet  so  controlled 
and  directed  by  Him  as  to  help  on  the 
good.  **  Oh  I  the  depth  of  the  riches  both 
of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God ! 
How  unsearchable  are  His  judgments, 
and  His  ways  past  finding  out  I" 

And  if  the  life  thus  never  comes  without 
the  death,  so  may  we  feel  assured  that  the 
death  is  never  in  vain,  or  never  fails  to 
issue  in  life,  or  in  some  way  or  other  to 
contribute  to  its  existence  or  growth. 
Let  us  not,  then,  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  our  losses  in  this  war  have  been  in 
vain,  and  nothing  more  than  huge  hec- 
atombs ofibred  up  to  the  ambition  or 
pride  of  the  Czar,  or  mere  results  of  the 
diplomatic  blunders  and  selfish  policy  of 
ignorant  or  wicked  men !  We  have  too 
much  confidence  in  •  the  wisdom  and 
mercy  of  Christ's  reign  to  believe  this  t 
It  cannot  be  sa  Never  would  He  permit 
the  blood  of  many  noble  hearts  to  be 
shed,  nor  so  many  sacrifices  to  be  made 
by  Christian  femilies,  actuated  by  no 
other  motive  but  a  sense  of  duty,  unless 
through  this  same  death  He  was  to  give 
life  more  abundantiy  to  the  world  I  The 
loss  has  been  tremendous ;  let  us  be 
assured  that  the  gain  to  human  liberty, 
to  religion,  and  to  the  spread  of  the  Gos- 
pel, will  be  proportionate.  The  funeral 
has  been  large.  The  civilized  world  has 
followed  the  biers  of  the  warriors  who 
fell,  and  millions  have  dropped  their  tears 
into  their  graves ;  but  the  dvilixed  worid 
shall  enjoy  the  legacy  which  they  have  left 
behind  I  The  benefits  that  are  to  accrue 
to  mankind  fVom  this  war  are,  as  yet» 
unseen ;  but  our  faith  in  God's  govern- 
ment, and  the  experience  of  6000  years, 
assure  us,  that  though  a  winter  of  bitter 
cold  and  wild  storm-blast  may  intervene 
to  Europe  before  the  harvest,  yet  that  a 
harvest  muat  come,  when  what  is  now 
sown  in  tears  in  the  bloody  battle-field  of 
the  Crimea  wlU,  by  us  or  by  our  pos- 
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terity,  be  reaped  with  joy !  Let  this  be 
some  comfort  to  those  who  at  present 
feel  as  if  their  great  loss  was  a  loss  only 
— as  if  the  precious  life  they  deplore  was 
utterly  thrown  away.  The  Lord  who 
selected  those  whom  He  bad  gifted  so 
richly  with  the  powers  of  endurance, 
strength,  indomitable  courage,  and  self- 
sacrifice,  in  order  to  do  battle  for  what 
we  and  they  heartily  and  honestly  believe 
to  be  the  cause  of  righteousness  against 
ii^ustice  and  oppression,  will  some  day 
make  it  manifest,  that  He  enabled  them 
to  "  wax  valiant  in  fight,"  and  gave  them 
to  death,  for  ends  worthy  of  such  great 
iufiertng  and  such  great  sacrifice*  The 
presMi  death  from  btUtle  and  peetUenee  is 
neeeuaryfor  a  coming  life  of  peace  to  the 
world, 

2.  THE  LORD  BEIONBTH  I 

What  a  glorious  truth  amidst  all  this 
darkness  and  disorder  t  The  Lord  Jetma 
reigns !  He  who  is  one  with  Grod, 
but  also  our  brother^  partaker  of  our 
human  frame  and  of  our  human  na- 
ture. To  Htm  '*aU  power  is  given  in 
heaven  and  earth."  "  He  sees  the  secrets 
of  every  heart."  The  thoughts  of  kings 
and  their  counsellors  are  open  before 
Him.  He  is  present  in  the  battle-field. 
He  is  beside  the  soldier  in  his  cha^ie, 
or  when,  alone,  he  lies  wounded  on 
the  plain,,  or  sleepless  in  the  hospital. 
He  marks  his  grave,  and  never  can 
forget  those  mangled  remains*  The 
Lord  is  seeing  all,  watching  all,  consi- 
dering all,  weighing  all,  and  overruling 
all,  for  great  good  and  joy.  *<The  Lord 
reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoke  /**  And  well 
may  all  r^oice  who  desire  that  what  Be 
loves  shall  prosper,  as  it  must  do ;  and 
that  that  kingdom  shall  come  which  *Ms 
righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost."  But  it  is  also  said :  "  The  Lord 
reigneth,  let  the  people  tremble  ,"*  And 
well  may  the  same  tenth,  which  is  a 
source  of  joy  to  the  good,  be  a  source  of 
sorrow  to  all  who  love  injustice  and  un- 
righteousness 1  The  nation  which  serves 
Him  not  must  perish,  and  may  tremble. 
"  Be  wise,  thereffore,  0  ye  kings  ;  be  in- 
structed, ye  judges  of  the  earth.  Serve 
the  Lord  with   fear,  and  z^oice  with 


trembling.  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  He  he 
angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way. 
Blewed  are  all  they  that  put  their  inst  n 
Himr 

3.  PKAY  rOR  7RB  SOLDIER  AHD  SATLOX. 

Gratitude  should  induce  us  to  pray  for 
them !  For  us  they  are  fighting,  sufier- 
ing,  dying.  Their  cowardice  would  be 
our  ruin  and  disgrace ;  while  their  noble 
bravery  not  only  secures  to  us  days  of 
{MTosperity  and  nights  of  undisturbed  re- 
pose, but  sheds  a  glory  over  us  as  citi- 
zens of  this  great  state,  whose  dignity 
and  honour  they  have  so  worthily  up> 
held. 

Sympathy  should  make  us  pray  fcr 
them.  Think  of  their  sufferings  I  Pause, 
and  place  them  in  detail  before  your 
hearts^the  weariness  and  fotigue— the 
hurried  sleeps  disturbed  by  the  roar  of 
cannon,  and  broken  by  the  bugie-call 
which  summons  to  combat,  and  may  be 
to  sudden  death — the  hourly  uncertaioQr 
of  life-^the  constant  spectacle  before 
their  eyes  of  friends  and  comrades  dy- 
ing, dead,  or  suffering  from  agofnifing 
wounds — the  memories  of  home  and  of 
family  crowding  upon  them,  and  of  be- 
loved ones,  whose  anxieties  for  them 
they  cannot  forget,  nor  the  sorrow  which 
would  darken  the  household  for  their 
loss;  add  to  all  this  the  hardness  of 
heart  of  some  who  put  God  farther  away 
from  their  thoughts,  and  hate  to  think 
of  Him,  or  to  meet  Him ;  the  fears  and 
gropings  of  others  after  Him,  yet  feel- 
ing bitterly  that  they  are  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  dle^  and  know  not,  perhaps, 
how  to  obtain  the  preparation,  with  no 
opportunities  for  quiet  reading,  retired 
prayers,  or  undisturbed  meditation ;  and, 
if  possible,  more  interesting  still  to  us, 
the  fact,  that  there  are  Christian  cfficen, 
and  soldiers,  and  seamen,  who  are  fully 
realizing  their  position,  but  requiring 
grace— oh  I  how  much  1— to  posaeas  the 
peace  of  God,  and  to  do  good,  by  wotd 
and  example,  to  the  brave  and  courage- 
ous, and  to  **  endure  hardness  as  good 
soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ  I" 

Let  us  pray  for  them  I  Shame  upon  us 
if  we  do  not.  Let  us  make  it  a  matter 
of  conscience  and  Christian  duty,  daily 
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jto  pray  for  them— eaniM</jf,  heartUy^ 
that  God  maj  blesa  their  arms  and 
bleas  tiieir  aovla ;  giving  them  the  vio- 
tory  over  their  enemiea,  and  making 
them  more  than  conquerors  oyer  their 
own  worst  enemy— sin;  that  He  may 
prepare  those  not  yet  prepared  to  die, 
and  sustain  His  own  people  amidst  suf- 
fering^ by  the  rich  consolation  of  His 
grace;  ttiat  He  make  our  soldiers  an 
example  to  others,  and  to  the  world,  of 
mercy  and  goodness  in  the  day  of  triumph 
over  their  foe,  and  deliver  them,  whether 
in  yictory  or  defeat,  from  insubordina- 
tioa  and  lioentionsness  1  And  what  a 
blessed  privilege  it  is  to  know  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  at  once  with  us  and  with  them, 
and  that  our  prayers  breathed  into  His 
ear  can  by  EUm  be  answered,  if  He  wUl, 
with  the  speed  of  tboughtl^ 


ONE  OF  THB  FALLKH. 

The  appendix  to  a  sermon  lately  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Gumming  of  London,  ooa< 
tains  extracts  from  the  oorrespondenoe 
of  two  officers  on  duty  in  the  Crimea; 
one  of  whom  has  surviTed  all  the  trouble 
and  memorable  conflicts  of  his  noble 
corps,  the  Guards ;  while  the  other,  En- 
sign Henry  Anstruther  of  the  2Sd,  per- 
ished at  Alma,  in  his  eighteenth  year. 
The  writer  of  this  having  known  the 
gallant  boy,  and  having  had  the  high 
privilege  of  admitting  him,  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  Lord's  Supper  immediately 
before  joining  his  regiment,  has  read, 
with  peculiar  satisfaction,  the  confirm- 
ation which  those  letters  give  of  the 
reality  of  his  faith  in  Christ.  But  the 
chief  reason  why  they  are  republished 
in  these  pages,  is  to  stir  up  Christians 
to  prayer  in  behalf  of  our  officers  and 

•  Jolt  «■  we  had  flniabed  the  abOTe  eentcnee, 
•  poorwomaareqiieetedtoeee  the  writer.  She 
Mid  ihe  was  a  soldier*!  widow,  and  the  mother 
of  a  loldkr  now  In  the  Crlmee ;  and  whether  he 
was  deed  or  lirlDg  she  could  not  tell.  She 
begged  a  letter  df  inquiry  to  be  sent  fn  her 
nasno.  Imt  added  with  many  tears :  **  AnoUier 
widow  who  has  also  a  son  out,  was  talking  to  me 
a  day  or  two  ago,  and  was  sayinj;  :  *  Oh !  if  some 
folk  would  only  pray  for  oor  poor  boys,  how 
thankfU  we  would  be  I*  It*s  all  we  can  do  now ; 
and  i  told  her  I  would  tell  you,  8ir.  Slay  be  yoo 
oould  get  ioms  to  do  it.* 


men  engaged  in  this  war,  especially  for 
those  who  are  our  brethren  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  and  to  add  to  our  prayers  thanks- 
giving, for  the  peace  of  spirit  they  have 
enjoyed,  and  the  magnificent  and  never- 
to-be-forgotten  heroism  which  they  have 
exhibited. 

Extracts  o/'Lbttbks  rdatmg  to  the  death 
o/'Henrt  Anbtrutbes,  Esq.,  2d  Lieu^ 
tenant  23rd  Royal  Weich  FvsdierSt  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Alma, 

No.  I, 

:    •*Onlhek4(lghtaaho9etheRt9erAhna, 
3%Mr«day,  S<pt.  Slit,  1854. 

•  .  .  ^*Oar  dear  Harry  has  fallen! 
His  was  a  soldier^s  death;  and  he  died 
surrounded  by  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
regiment — five  of  them  only  remaining 
unhurt  to  tell  the  tale.  He  was  shot, 
poor  fellow,  right  through  the  heart, 
whilst  carrying  the  colours.f  so  his  death 
must  have  been  instantaneous.  He  fell 
about  f(Mrty  yards  from  the  field  work 
which  cost  so  dearly.  I  know  what  a  ter- 
rible shock  this  will  be  to  you  and  his  dear 
mother,  in  feet  to  the  whole  of  you ;  but 

in  my  letter  to  L 1  haye  explained 

why  we  must  not  mourn  for  him  as  with- 
out hope.  God  had  dealt  mercifully  with 
him,  and  led  him  to  seek  a  Saviour;  and 
he  did  seek  the  only  true  one  earnestly. 
Whenever  we  have  met  lately, — and  I 
have  seen  him  veiy  often  the  last  week, 

we  have  always  talked  on  serious  sub- 
jects, and  have  read  and  prayed  togetlier. 
We  must  now  remember  and  accept  our 
Lord's  words,  when  He  said,  *  Him  that 
Cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  nowise  cast 
out.'- 

No.  2. 

*'  In  potUion  In/nmr  qflhe  Rivtr  AUna, 
Sepu  Slif,  18M. 

....•*  When  we  halted,  my  first 
care  was  to  find  out  the  23d,  and  then  I 
heard  the  fatal  news.  By  and  by  his' 
great  friend  Bulwer  came  down  to  me, 
and  we  went  together  to  look  for  him. 
We  found  him  quite  cold  and  stiff*,  poor 
boy;  so  I  kissed  him  and  closed  his  eyes. 
I  took  from  him  his  Testament,  t  glass, 

f  Tlsa  oolonr  which  he  earrl«d  was  oterced 
with  twenty.siz  balls,  and  ouvered  wtth  hts 
blood  The  other  colour  received  sixteen  balls. 
Mr  Butler,  the  officer  who  carried  it.  fell  al- 
most at  the  same  moment  with  his  comrade. 

I  His  Testament  was  stained  with  a  drop  of 
his  blood.  At  his  last  InterTlew  with  the  friend 
from  whoee  letters  these  extracts  are  taken,  be 
had  stated  his  intention  of  reading  the  four, 
teenth  chapter  of  8t  John*s  Gospel.  His  mark 
was  at  that  place. 
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wingt,  and  nag.  We  then  got  foor  men 
of  his  regiment  to  carry  him  to  a  place 
where  there  were  not  so  many  dead  lying 
about;  and  there  they  dng  a  grave  as  deep 
as  they  could,  nearly  four  feet,  and  wrap- 
ping him  in  a  blanket,  we  laid  him  in  it. 
I  said  a  short  prayer  at  the  grave,  and 
read  those  beautifvd  rerses  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Cor- 
inthians, firmly  belieying  that  in  his  case 
*  death  had  been  swallowed  up  in  victory .' 
The  last  time  I  saw  him  alive,  was  the 
Monday  afternoon,  the  day  before  we 
marched,  and  we  went  out  on  the  hill- 
side and  read  and  prayed  together.  He 
seemed  to  enjoy  it  so  much ;  and  he  told 
me  he  had  been  meditating  upon  death, 
and  that  he  could  now  look  it  in  the  face 
complacently.  .  .  .  Harry  is  deeply 
regretted  by  all  our  fellows,  and  by 
every  one  who  knew  him  the  very  least. 
I  never  knew  such  universal  popularity, 
or  one  who  deserved  it  more." 


....  I  shall  have  to  carry  the 
colours  in  any  operation  we  undertake, 
so  I  must  take  care  thai  bo  Russian  geu 

hold  of  them I  wUl  take 

care  that  mv  Bible  is  sent  to  you,  my 
darling  mother;  it  is  the  only  thing  of 

value  I  have  out  here I  read 

Mr  Drummond'st  mesaaae  to  us,  viz.,  the 
forty-sixth  Psalm,  last  night ;  it  was  very 
kind  of  him  to  think  of  us ;  will  you  give 
him  my  best  love  when  yon  see  him  7 

*<That  God  may  bless  and  keep  yoa 
all,  whatever  happens,  is  the   earnest 
prayer  of  your  most  afi^tionate  Son, 
••H.  A.* 

••  Ffelorfo  Aeom  AU^.  Af*.  ao. 
....  "^  If  it  pleases  God»  I  shaU 
be  preserved  in  the  day  of  battle,  and 
shall  see  all  my  dear  flunily  again ;  but 
we  can  trust  Uiat,  if  we  do  not  meet 
again  in  this  world,  we  may  do  so  in  a 
better,  for  Christ's  sake." 


Extracts /rom  his  own  Lsttbrs. 

(FBBVIOU8  TO  TBS  BATTLX.) 

**  Qvard^i  Camp,  Oenr^ekU, 
Aug,  ad,  1854. 
....    *<  I  pray  that  Qod  may  take 
away  my  hard  heart,  and  give  me  a  heart 
to  know  and  love  Him,  for  Christ's  sake." 


**  Camp,  iroRofffr,  Aug,  ISIA. 
....  **  Thank  the  dear  mother 
for  her  little  tract  and  hymn,  and  tell  her 
that  I  will  be  sure  to  learn  it  by  next 
Sunday,  as  if  I  were  going  to  say  it  to 
her  in  the  sitting-room.  I  only  wish  I 
really  was  to  be  there ;  but  we  can  only 
pray  that  God  may  preserve  us  all  to 
meet  some  day  at  dear  old  Balcaskie,* 
should  it  be  His  will.  I  ought  to  be 
very  thankful  to  Him  for  having  pre- 
served me  in  all  this  sickness,  as  I  am 
still  very  well  indeed." 


**  Camp,  om  th4  march  to  Vanm, 
Aug.  Ttth, 

....  "I  trust,  my  dearest  mother, 
that  I  do  think  more  seriously  than  I 
used  to  do,  and  I  think  I  feel  so  much 
more  comfort  in  my  Bible;  for  if  I  read 
it  attentively,  and  look  at  the  passages 
you  marked  in  it,  I  always  find  some 
verse  that  suits  my  condition,  when  I 
ieel  rather  doon  at  the  thoughts  that  I 
may  never  see  yon  all  again. 

**  I  cannot  bc«r  to  think  that  this  may 
be  my  last  letter  before  going  into  action ; 
but  we  must  put  our  trust  in  God,  that 
I  may  be  pieserved  in  the  di^  of  battle. 

•  Bto  fUlMr*b  iMiftlii  Scotknd. 


AFTER  THB  BATTLE. 

We  crowned  the  hard-won  heighte  at  length. 

Baptised  in  flame  and  fire ; 
We  saw  the  foeman^s  lullen  strength. 

That  griml  J  made  retire ; 


Saw  dote  at  hand,  then  saw  more  fiv 

Beneath  the  battle  smoke, 
The  ridges  of  his  shattered  war. 

That  broke  and  erer  broke. 

Bot  one,  an  English  honsehold*s  pride. 

Dear  many  wajs  to  me. 
Who  climbed  that  death.path  by  mj  side, 

I  sought,  bat  coold  not  see. 

Last  seen,  what  tfane  our  foremost  rank 

That  Iron  tempest  tore 
He  touched,  he  scaled  the  rampart*e  bank. 

Been  then,  and  seen  no  more. 

One  friend  to  aid,  I  measured  back 
With  him  that  pathway  dread ; 

No  fear  to  wander  from  oar  track, 
Ital 


Light  thiokened ;  bat  oor  search  waa 

As  we  too  well  divined ; 
And  after  briefest  ^ueet  we  firand 

What  we  most  fieared  to  find. 

His  bosom  with  one  death-ahot  riTen« 

The  warrior  boj  laj  low ; 
His  ihce  was  tamed  unto  the  heaTeOp 

Uis  feet  unto  the  foe. 

As  he  had  fidlen  upon  the  plain, 

TuTiolate  he  lay ; 
No  ruffian  spoiler's  hand  profrne 

Has  touched  that  noble  day. 

f  The  Rev.  IK  T.  K,  Dromnond,  Edfaborgh. 
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▲od  preelow  thingi  b«  ittU  reUiiMd, 

Which  by  one  dUtant  hearth« 
Lov«d  tokeaa  of  the  loved,  had  gained 

A  worth  beyond  aU  worth. 

I  treaaared  theae  for  them,  who  yet 

Knew  not  their  mighty  woe ; 
I  aofUy  aealed  hla  eyes,  and  aet 

One  Idas  upon  hla  brow. 

A  decent  grave  we  aeooped  him,  where 

Leaa  thickljy  ^y  the  dead; 
And  decently  compoeed  him  there 

Within  that  narrow  bed. 

Oh !  theme  for  manbood*i  bitter  teara. 

The  beanty  and  the  bloom 
Of  aoareely  twenty  anmmer  years 

Shot  in  that  darkaome  tomb  1 

Of  eoldfer  dre  the  soldier  aon* 

Life*a  honoured  ereotide 
One  lives  to  dose  in  England,  one 

In  maiden  battle  died  : 

And  they  that  should  have  been  the  mourned 

The  mourners'  parts  obtain : 
Sneh  thonghta  were  oors,  aa  we  returned 

To  earth  ita  earth  again. 

Brief  worda  we  read  of  fidth  and  prayer 

Beaide  that  haaty  grave ; 
Then  turned  aaide*  and  left  him  there. 

The  gentle  and  the  brave ; 

I  calUng  back  with  thankAil  heart. 

With  thoughU  to  peace  aUied, 
Bourt  when  we  two  had  knelt  apart 

Upon  the  lone  hiU-aide  i 

And,  comforted.  I  praiaed  the  grace, 

Which  him  had  led  to  be 
An  early  aeeker  of  that  Ikoe, 

Which  he  should  early  aee. 

From  tAs  ••  Timetr  B.  C.  T. 


What  is  the  need  and  purpose  of  the  toil. 

The  palnibl  toil  whloh  robbed  me  of  my  youth. 

Left  me  a  heart  unsouPd  and  solitary, 

A  spirit  uninformed,  uoornamented  ? 

For  the  oamp*s  itir,  and  crowd,  and  ceaseless 

lantm. 
The    neighing    war.horae,  the  airahattering 

trumpet. 
The  unvaried  atUl-returaing  hour  of  duty. 
Word  of  command,  and  exerciae  of  arma— 
There's  nothing  here,  there's  nothing  in  all  this 
To  satiafy  the  heart,  the  gaaping  heart ! 
Mere  bustling  nothingness,  where  the  soul  is 

not; 
This  cannot  be  the  aole  folicity, 
Tfaeae  cannot  be  man'a  best  and  only  pleaaurea. 
Oh  I   day  thrice   lovely!  when  at  length  the 

soldier 
Betnms  home  into  life  {  when  he  becomes 
A  fellow-man  among  biafellow.men ; 
The  colours  are  unfurled,  the  cavalcade 
•farahala,  and  now  the  buss  is  hushed,  and  hark ! 
How  the  soft  peaoe-march  beats,  Home,  brothers, 

home  I 
The  caps  and  belmeU  are  all  garlanded 


Wtth  green  boughs,  the  bat  phmdering  of  the 
fields. 

The  city  gates  fly  open  of  themselres. 

They  need  no  longer  the  petard  to  tear  them 

The  ramparta  are  aU  filled  with  men  and  women. 

With  peaceftil  men  and  women,  that  aend  on- 
war  da 

Kiasee  and  welcomlngs  upon  the  air. 

Which  they  make  breeiy  with  afifectionate  ges. 
tures. 

From  all  the  towers  rings  out  the  meri7  PM^t 

The  Joyous  vespers  of  a  bloody  day. 

O  happy  man  I  O  fortunate  I  for  whom 

The  well-known  door,  the  feithftil  arms  are 
open. 

The  fUthlbl  tender  arms  with  mute  embradngs. 
Fttm  ScHiLiBa's  '^ITaKaMfdn,"  {Coleridg$*i 
TrmulaHon) 


LAI8SEZ  ALLEB! 
No  more  words : 
Try  it  with  your  swords  I 
Try  it  with  the  arms  of  your  braveai  and  vour 

beat. 
Ton  are  proud  of  your  manhood,  now  put  it  to 
thete^: 

Not  another  word : 
Try  it  by  the  aword. 

No  more  JVMas ; 
Try  it  by  the  throats 
Of  the  cannon  that  will  roar  till  the  earth  and  air 

be  ahaken. 
For  they  apeak  what  they  mean,  and  thsgr  can- 
not  be  mistaken : 

No  more  doubt, 
Come-fightltout. 

Nochild*s  play! 

Waate  not  a  day : 
Serve  out  the  deadlleat  weapona  that  yon  know. 
Let  them  pitUessly  haU  in  the  fiusea  of  the  foe : 

NobUnd  btrife  : 
Waste  not  one  life. 

Ton  that  in  the  front 
Bear  the  battlers  brunt- 
When  the  sun  gleams  at  dawn  on  the  bayonets 

abreast. 
Think  of  England  still  asleep  beyond  the  cur. 
tain  of  the  west: 

For  love  of  all  you  guard. 
Stand,  and  strike  hard. 

Ton  that  stay  at  home. 
Behind  the  waU  of  foam—. 
Leave  not  a  Jot  to  chance,  while  you  rest  In  quiet 

eaae: 
Quick !  forge  the  bolta  of  death  ;  quick  !  ship 
them  o*er  the  aeaa.t 

If  War'a  feet  are  lame. 
Tours  will  be  the  blame. 

Ton.  my  lada,  abroad, 
**  Steady !"  be  your  word : 
You  at  home,  be  the  anchor  of  your  host  across 

the  wave. 
Spare  no  coat,  none  ia  lost,  that  may  atrengthen 
or  may  save : 

Sloth  were  sin  and  ahame  : 

Now -play  out  the  game. 

From  "PoittUof  War,*'  Ip  FiujiKua  LotauiOTov. 
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GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  STABS. 
No.  III.— M00H-P10TUBK8. 


Hatiko  shortly  diBCfOssed  the  equipment 
and  work  of  the  obsenratory,  we  are  now 
prepared  to  commence  the  task  of  glean' 
ing  from  the  celestial  field.  Our  fipreat 
Christian  poet  warrants  our  application 
of  this  agricultural  term,  for  he  speaka 
of  the  creative  Power  that— 
••  Sowed  with  start  the  heaven,  thick  at  a  field.** 

Poets  in  every  age  ha?e  drawn  much  of 
their  inspiration  from  the  stars ;  but  no 
one  seems  to  hare  drawn  deeper  than 
Milton.    He  says — 

'•  Heaven 
It  as  the  book  of  God,  before  thee  set. 
Whereon  to  read  Hit  wond*roua  works.** 

And,  certainly,  he  seemed  himself  to 
read  the  pages  of  this  book  with  unwea- 
ried interest.  His  blindness  only  made 
the  shining  characters  sparkle  with  in- 
creased lustre.  The  curtain  that  ob- 
scured his  bodily  Tision  may  have  dim- 
med the  colours  of  the  terrestrial  scenery ; 
but  no  such  effect  was  produced  in  refer- 
ence to  the  scenery  of  the  heaTons.  When 
the  night  of  blindness  crept  over  his 
Tision,  the  firmament  only  burst  forth 
with  a  more  joyous  radiance.  With  his 
inward  Tision  brightened,  he  could  com- 
mand, at  any  moment,  the  bright  crbs  to 
pursue  their  mazy  courses,  or  the  fixed 
stars  to  sparkle  as  gems  on  the  brow  of 
night.  No  doubt  he  possessed  in  a  high 
dpgree  the  power  of  realizing  scenes  of 
terrestrial  beauty ;  but  what  we  consider 
as  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  this  power 
was  exalted  whenerer  his  theme  was 
the  starry  hosts.  His  frequent  and  fond 
recurrence  to  the  subject,  shews  that 
it  gaTe  him  special  delight  to  pore  over 
the  star-spangled  pages  of  this  book  of 
God.  His  imagery  is  not  merely  poeti- 
cally beautiful,  but,  in  most  cases,  sci- 
entifically true.  The  best  proof  of  the 
excellence  and  truthfulness  of  the  ima- 
gery of  Milton  is,  that  it  has  suggested 
numerous  admirable  subjecta  to  the 
painter.  The  test  of  the  cauTass  is  one 
of  no  ordinary  soTerity,  and  which  few 
poetical  imaginings  can  stand. 
The  celestial  body  that  first  claims  our 


attention  is  the  moon — the  queen  of 
stars.  No  object  has  been  so  much 
mixed  up  with  human  feelings;  and 
around  no  one  haTe  man's  fancies  and 
speculations  so  thickly  clustered.  Vol- 
umes might  be  filled  with  the  imagery 
of  the  poet  and  tlie  speculations  of  the 
philosopher,  all  of  which  haTe  had  the 
moon  for  their  theme.  She  has  formed 
the  type  and  image  of  man's  feelings  in 
all  their  Tarying  moods.  She  has,  witii 
wonderful  accommodation,  suited  herself 
to  the  temper  of  the  moment — ^whether 
loTing  or  angry— joyful  or  sad— hopeful 
or  despairing.  Thus  we  find  that  the 
moon  has  a  character  as  Tarying  as  her 
own  phases.  The  fable  represents  her  as 
thus  fickle,  when  she  asks  her  mother  for 
a  cloak  that  would  fit  her  well,  and  when 
the  mother  replies :  **  How  can  I  make 
you  a  cloak  to  fit  you,  who  are  now  a 
new  moon-^then  a  fhll  moon — and  then 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ?**  In  regard 
to  the  physical  character  of  the  moon,  it 
is  strange  that  there  has  been  for  ages  a 
decided  disposition  to  make  it  aa  bad  as 
possible.  It  waa  cTen  belicTed  that  she 
exercised  the  most  malign  influence  on 
the  human  constitution,  so  that  we  hare 
a  term  in  uniTersal  use  which  embodies 
this  beliefl  We  allude  to  the  term  hna" 
tie,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  conTiction 
that  the  moon  sometimes  caused  insanity. 
It  ia  only  in  our  own  day  that  the  mooo 
has  been  completely  Tindicated  from 
such  aspersions.  Science  has  also  com- 
pletely acquitted  her  firom  all  okaigea 
regarding  the  weather;  but,  as  is  the 
case  in  dealing  with  human  character, 
prejudice  will  not  at  once  yield  to  proof. 
If  a  man  has  taken  up  a  grudge  at  a 
neighbour,  he  will  keep  it  up  whateTer 
proof  be  adduced  in  defence  of  his  neigh- 
bour's character.  He  will  still  insinuate, 
though  he  will  not  dare  openly  to  aTow 
his  old  oonrlctions.  And  so  it  is  with 
the  moon :  those  who  haTe  been  brought 
up  in  the  belief  of  lunar  influenoe,  and 
haTe  consulted  their  almanacs  for  yean 
with  unwaTering  faith,  will  not  yield  to 
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science ;  and  hence  there  are  many  at  the 
present  day  who,  amidst  all  the  light  of 
science,  keep  np  the  old  gmdge,  and  look 
with  an  evil  eye  upon  her  at  certain 
phasesl 

Notwithstaadlng  the  malign  aspects 
in  which  the  moon  has  heen  regarded, 
she  has  been,  to  tlie  hulk  of  mankind,  an 
object  of  pleasing  contemplation,  though 
a  tinge  of  sadness  and  melancholy  has 
nsiially  been  associated  with  moonlit 
scenery.  There  are  several  allusions  in 
Scripture  to  the  moon,  which  evince,  on 
the  part  of  the  inspired  penmen,  a  deep 
appreciation  of  its  beauty.  The  figure  is 
▼ery  fine  where  Job  speaks  of  the  '*  moon 
walking  in  brightness;'*  and  when  the 
beauty  of  the  Church  is  to  be  portrayed, 
it  is  the  moon  that  is  selected  as  the  fit 
image:  **  Who  is  she  that  looketh  forth 
as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear 
as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners?"  The  effect  of  moonlight  has 
never  been  more  happily  expressed  than 
in  the  following  few  strokes  of  a  master- 
spirit:^ 

**  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this 
bAokl 
Here  we  will  sit.  and  let  the  sounds  of  mnsio 
Creep  into  our  ears  ;  auft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmonj. 

Look  how  the  floor  of  hearen 
Is  thick  inUld  with  patlnes  of  bright  gold : 
There  *s  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  be. 

holdest 
But,  In  his  taotion,  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  choiring  to  the  yoang-eyed  cherubim ; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls. 
But.  whilst  this  muddy  reature  of  decay 
Doth  groasly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it  ** 

Though  the  beauty  of  a  moonlight 
scene  be  felt  by  all,  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  parts  of  the  painter's  art  to 
transfer  it  to  the  canvass.  The  most 
successfU  in  the  attempt  is  Van  Der 
Neer,  who  may  be  called  the  painter  of 
moonlight.  He  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
study  of  the  various  aspects  of  nature 
under  the  light  of  the  moon;  and  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  glimpses  of  nature 
which,  from  their  evanescent  character, 
altogether  escaped  the  pencil  of  former 
artists;  and  the  Christian,  as  well  as  the 
man  of  taste,  is  indebted  to  him  who 
educates  the  eye  to  discover  new  scenes 
of  interest  in  this  world,  *'so  clothed 


with  beauty  for  rebellions  man."    Every 
new  aspect  is  the  turning  over  of  another 
leaf  in  the  book  of  nature  which  God  has 
placed  before  us.    It  is  surprising  how 
long  we  may  have  objects  of  interest, 
daily  presented  to  us,  without  ever  no- 
ticing them,  till  special  attention  be  di- 
rected to  them.    There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  zodiacal  light  shone  as  con- 
spicuously, fh>m  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  as  at  the  present  day.     Yet  no 
notice  has  been  taken  of  it  till  very  re- 
cently ;  but  when  once  pointed  out  in 
the  heavens,   there  can  never  be  any 
doubt  of  it  afterwards.     We  once  en- 
joyed, on  shipboard,  an  illustration  of 
the  same  thing  in  reference  to  the  moon. 
It  was  clear  moonlight,  the  mopn  being 
full,  and  about  third- way  from  the  hori- 
zon to  the  zenith ;  and  there  was  an  un« 
interrupted  view  of  the  ocean  in  the 
direction  of  the  moon.    The  phenome- 
non that  arrested  our  attention  as  new, 
was  a  dark  column,  well  defined,  rising 
from    the   horizon   straight  up  to  the 
moon,  which  formed,  as   it  were,   the 
capital,  while  the  horizon  served  as  base. 
We  directed  the  attention  of  the  captain 
of  the  ship  to  it ;  but  it  was  quite  new 
to  him,  as  well'as  to  the  crew,  who  now 
became    interested    spectators — though 
some  of  the  older  hands  qualified  their 
acknowledgment  of  ignorance  by  holding 
that  the  black  pillar  was  a  sign  of  foul 
weather.    The  passengers  on  shipboard 
soon  swelled  the  crowd  of  spectators; 
but  no  one  had  ever  seea  such  a  spec- 
tacle.     The  philosophic    faculty    was 
called  into  requisition,  and  many  theo- 
ries were  started  to  explain  so  singular 
a  phenomenon.     A  simple  experiment, 
however,  at  once  dispelled  all  doubt  as 
to  its  nature.    It  was  only  necessary  to 
hide  fipom  the  eye  the  bright  reflection 
of  the  moon  in  the  sea  to  make  the  mys- 
terious pilar  vanish  in  an  instant.     It 
was  an  optical  effect  arising  from  the 
bright  wake  of  the  moon  in  the  water. 
The  eye  sought  relief  from  this  bright 
pillar  in  the  sea,  by  projecting  a  dark 
one  on  the  heavens--the  one  being  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  other.     This 
solution  also  shewed  that  it  is  a  pheno- 
menon that  must  always  occur  in  simi- 
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lar  circnmitaiices;  and  that  it  mast  bare 
been  seen,  though  unnoticed,  hundreds  of 
times,  by  many  who  thought  they  saw  it 
for  the  first  time. 

Much  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  moon 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstance,  that 
she  IS  our  nearest  neighbour  in  the  illim- 
itable field  of  space,  and  therefore  com- 
mands a  greater  share  of  our  sympathies. 
This  idea  is  well  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  of  Wordsworth  :— 

**  Wanderer,  that  itoop'st  eo  low,  and  com'tt  bo 
near 
To  human  Ufo*t  ansettled  atmosphere  ; 
Who  loTert  with  night  and  ailenoe  to  partake, 
80  might  it  teem,  the  carea  of  them  that  wake. 

The  moat  nide. 
Cnt  off  from  home  and  country,  may  hare  stood 
Even  till  long  gazing  hath  hedlmmed  hia  eye, 
Or  the  mote  rapture  ended  in  a  aigh. 
With  some  internal  lights  to  memory  dear. 
Or  fancies  steaUng  forth  to  soothe  the  breast 
Tired  with  Its  daily  share  of  eartb^s  nnreat, 
Gentle  awakeninga,  Tidtationi  meek ; 
A  kindly  infloenoe,  whertof  few  will  speak. 
Though  it  can  wet  with  tears  the  hardest 
cheeka.** 


The  foUowhsg  lines,  also  by  the 
author,  finely  depicts  the  joy  with  which 
the  f  ery  infant  gases  upon  the  moon : — 

**  Oh  I  stil]  beloTcd,  (for  tl^ine,  meek  power, 

are  charms 
That  faseinate  the  rery  babe  in  anna. 
While  he,  uplifted  towards  thee,  langhi  ooft. 

right. 
Spreading  his  palms  in  hiM  glad  mo(her*s  sight,) 
Oh  I  still  beloTed,  once  worshipped.** 

The  mystery  of  the  stars  for  ages  pre- 
sented to  man  an  insoluble  problem ;  but 
the  moon  always  appeared  to  afford  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  solution.  The  eye 
felt,  in  gazing  on  its  silver  disc,  that  it 
wanted  only  a  little  more  power  to  dis- 
cover the  nature  of  the  spou  that  varied 
its  surface.  It  was  tempted  to  strain  its 
powers  in  the  hope  of  grasping  the  reality; 
and,  when  baffled  in  the  attempt,  fancy 
stepped  in  to  trace  the  human  features 
in  the  strange  configuration  of  bright  and 
dark  regions;  and  the  child,  mastering 
its  alphabet,  detected  in  the  same  con- 
figuration the  rude  outline  of  a  T. 
The  unaided  vision  can,  indeed,  desciy 
in  some  phases  of  the  moon  the  rugged 
prominences  which  the  telescope  tells  us 
are  mountainous  elevations ;  and  one  with 


a  good  eye  can  at  onoe  disooTer  that  the 
inner  border  of  the  crescent  moon  is  not 
a  smooth  continuous  line,  but  that  it  is 
broken  and  uneven.  It  was  likely  this 
rugged  outline  that  led  the  ancients  to 
anticipate,  to  some  extent,  modem  dis- 
covery. .  Democritus  held  that  the  spou 
in  the  moon  were  caused  by  diveruties  of 
surface^  such  as  mountains  and  valleys, 
seas  and  rivers;  and  the  Orphic  hymns  go 
Airther,  by  ascribing  cities  also.  Thera 
are  other  astronomical  anticipations  equal- 
ly striking,  for  Democritus  also  believed 
that  the  Milky  Way  owed  its  whiteness 
to  unresolved  stars ;  Py thagoms  held  the 
Copemican  theory  of  the  solar  system ; 
Plutarch  maintained  that  the  moon  waa 
kept  firom  falling  by  her  own  motion; 
and  Anazagorus,  that  she  shone  by  bor- 
rowed light.  Such  anticipations  do  not, 
however,  in  the  least  abate  the  merit  of 
modem  discoveries.  Th^  are  all  met 
by  the  saying  of  Voltaire,  (usually  ascrib- 
ed to  Paley,)  that  *<As  is  the  true  dis- 
coverer who  denumMtrates.** 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of 
the  moon,  is  that  in  which  the  old  is  seen 
in  the  lap  of  the  new  orb.  This  pheno- 
menon illustrates  one  of  the  lawe  of  vi- 
sion, by  which  we  judge  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  objects  by  the  degree  of  bright- 
ness. Though  the  new  moon  does  not 
really  form  part  of  a  greater  drde 
than  the  old,  still,  (W>m  its  superior 
brightness,  we  are  forced  to  think  that  it 
does.  It  is  painted  in  its  true  dimensions 
on  the  retina  of  our  eye :  it  is  our  judg- 
ment that  causes  the  distortion.  The 
visibility  of  the  old  moon  is  due  to  the 
circumstance,  that  our  earth  is,  at  the 
time,  a  foil  moon  to  our  satellite  ;  an  in- 
habitant on  the  dark  portion  of  iu  surfkce 
would  see  our  earth  as  a  complete  circle 
beginning  to  wane.  While,  therefore,  the 
bright  crescent  of  the  moon  is  illuminated 
by  sun-light,  the  dim  portion  is  illumin- 
ated by  earth-light.  A  phenomenon  so 
remarkable  and  beautiful  could  not,  of 
course,  escape  the  eye  of  the  painter  or 
the  poet.  The  following  lines,  bearing  the 
impress  of  Transatlantic  genius,  exhibit 
one  of  its  best  adaptations  to  the  purposes 
of  the  poet.  They  are  addressed  to  a 
chUd :— 
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•*  A  Utti*  tfcrip  otAljw  light. 
And  wideniog  outward  into  night. 
The  shadowy  ditc  of  fatura  yaars  t 
And  jet  about  iti  outer  rim, 
A  luminous  circle,  fidnt  and  dim, 
And  acarcelj  riaible  to  us  here, 
Rounds  and  completes  the  perfect  iphera ; 
A  prophecy  and  adumbration 
Of  the  great  world  of  light  that  lies 
Behind  all  human  destinies.** 


When  all  trace  of  the  old  moon  has 
disappeared,  (owing  to  the  waning  disc  of 
the  earth,)  you  ha^e  great  difficulty  in 
realizing  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  solid 
hody  grasped  within  the  horns  of  the  new 
moon.  The  dark  yawning  gulf  looks 
so  much  like  the  rest  of  the  hearens,  that 
it  is  only  hy  hard  logic  you  can  persuade 
yourself  of  the  fact.  We  rememher 
viTtdly  the  surprise  we  felt  the  first  time 
we  had  occasion  to  ohserre  the  ooculta- 
tion  of  a  star  hy  the  iuTisihle  border  of 
the  moon.  Though  prepared  for  the  oc- 
cultation  within  a  few  seconds,  still  the 
sudden  extinction  of  the  star  without  any 
Ttsible  cause  so  startled  us  that  the  beat 
of  the  dock  was  unheard,'and  the  obserr- 
ation  lost.  The  moon,  in  her  wander- 
ings orer  the  face  of  the  heavens,  must 
necessarily  eclipse  the  stars  in  her  course ; 
and  this  is  what  is  called  occultation. 
The  surprise  we  allude  to  is,  howcTer, 
only  felt  when  the  dark  border  moTes 
foremost,  each  star  being  instantaneously 
quenched  at  thcT  drcumferenoe  of  an  in- 
risible  circle* 

A  telescope  of  but  small  power  is  suffi- 
cient to  shew  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  the  moon.  A  common  spy-glass, 
held  steadily,  will  rereal  the  uneven  sur- 
face in  a  striking  manner.  One  of  the 
moat  singular  illusions  to  which  the 
eye  is  subject,  occurs  in  first  looking 
through  the  telescope  at  the  moon, 
especially  if  the  instrument  be  of  small 
power.  It  is  an  illusion  that  shews  very 
strikingly  how  much  of  what  is  ascribed 
to  Tision  is  reaUy  a  matter  of  judgmenu 
In  the  case  of  most  obserrers,  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  moon  through  the  teles- 
cope presents  only  a  flat  surfai^e  variously 
shaded.  The  circumstances  are  so  pecu- 
liar, that  the  eye  cannot  at  once  arrange 
the  lights  and  shadows  so  as  to  bring  out 
the  objects  in  relief.    The  mountain  is 


there^  casting  its  long  dark  shadow;  but. 
the  eye  cannot  evoke  it  from  the  dead 
level  in  which  it  lies.   While  this  illusion 
lasts,  the  surface  of  the  moon  assumes  a 
liquid  glistening  aspect ;  so  that  the  fre- 
quent remark  of  those  who  look  through 
the  telescope  for  the  first  time  is,  that 
she  appears  to  be  covered  over   with 
drops  of  water.    We  have  a  distinct  re- 
collection that,  in  our  own  case,  it  took 
weeks  to  dispel  this  illusion,  and  that  the 
starting  into  relief  was  an  instantaneous 
thing.     In  a  moment  the  unmeaning, 
glistening  surface  disappeared,  and  the 
whole  flashed  into  relief  as  if  by  magic ; 
the  lofty  range  of  mountains-^the  conical 
peak  rising  abruptly  fh>m  the  pUdn— the 
summits  just  catching  the  first  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  appearing  detached  from 
the  body  of  the  moon — and,  above  all, 
the  yawning  craters,  with  their  volcanic 
cone  in  the  centre^  and  the  lava  terraces 
all  round,— «U  this  instantly  started  to 
view  as  if  by  sudden  revelation.     Instead 
of  the  glistening  appearance,  the  whole 
surfiMse  assumed  a  dull  aspect,  like  plaster 
of  Paris.    IndeMf  a  model  in  stucco  of 
the  moon   would  come  nearest  to  the 
reality — at  least,  as  seen  through  teles- 
copes of  moderate  power.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  recall  the  first  illusion,  but 
another  occasionally  occurs,  and  that  ia 
of  reversed  relief;  the  plain  surface  never 
appears,  but  then  the  mountain  is  con- 
verted into  a  deep  abyss,  and  the  cone- 
shaped  crater  is  converted  into  a  dome 
rising  from  the  level  surface.     A  few 
simple    devices,   however,    are   alwaya 
sufficient  to  correct  this  impression. 

Such  cases  illustrate  the  fact  which, 
at  first  view,  we  have  some  difficulty  in 
admitting,  that  the  eye  requires  to  be 
educated,  under  the  guidance  of  other 
Acuities,  in  order  to  report  aright.  The 
child,  no  doubt,  goes  through  a  system 
of  corrections  before  the  eye  can  judge  of 
relative  dimension  and  distance.  A  some- 
what interesting  proof  of  this  lately  came 
under  our  notice  when  happening  to  travel 
in  company  with  two  children,— K>nefive^ 
and  the  other  six  years  of  age.  They 
had  never  the  opportunity  of  viewing 
the  unbounded  expanse  of  the  sea ;  but 
when  we  reached  the  summit  of  a  hiU 
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oommanding;  a  prospect  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth  and  the  Qerman  Ocean,  this  spec- 
tacle at  once  burst  upon  their  riew. 
They  greeted  it  with  a  shout  of  joy,  and 
then  gHzed  long,  in  wonder,  on  its  glassy 
sarfaoe,  dotted  over  with  ships  faintiy 
descried  in  the  distance.  On  drawing 
out  their  remarks,  we  fonnd,  that  instead 
of  a  level  surface^  they  imagined  it  to  be 
one  standing  up  perpendicularly  before 
them.  It  was,  in  short,  a  gigantic  mirror 
standing  on  end  within  the  framework  of 
earth  and  sky,  and  the  ships  were  so 
many  living  creatures  creeping  up  and 
down  upon  its  surface.  It  was  only 
when  we  neared  the  coast  that  the  im- 
pression was  corrected,  and  the  perspec- 
tive rectified.  The  child's  experience  is 
a  type  of  the  development  of  man's  spirit- 
ual being.  What  is  this  development 
but  a  correction  of  perspective  in  refer- 
ence to  spiritual  realities  ?  Sin  has  'dis- 
turbed and  distorted  this  perspective, 
and  the  new  life  is  a  gradual  readjust- 
ment As  the  spiritual  life  advances, 
truths,  that  men  overlooked  in  the  dead 
level  of  common  places,  start  into  mo- 
mentous significance.  And  does  not  the 
experience  of  eveiy  man  testify  that  the 
development  of  his  nature  depends  not 
so  much  on  the  discovery  of  new  truth  as 
on  the  new  light  and  perspective  in  which 
he  places  truths  with  which  he  may  have 
been  long  conversant  ?  Astronomy  aids 
us  in  correcting  our  perspective  of  in- 
finity; and,  in  doing  so,  it  also  aids  us  in 
correcting  our  perspective  of  eternity,  in 
regard  to  which  we  are  apt  to  make  auch 
fatal  mistakes.  Eternity,  heaven,  and 
hell,  are  themes  of  everyday  notice ;  but, 
alas  I  how  difllcult  it  is  to  place  them  in 
their  due  magnitude  or  proportions  befi)re 
our  eyes.  We  feel  the  same  diflkulty  as 
the  untutored  mind  does  in  expanding 
the  faintly  twinkling  stars  into  mighty 
orbs  in  space.  And  every  study  that 
will  aid  us,  in  the  least,  to  look  Into  a 
great  fhturity,  and  estimate  aright  its 
momentous  realities,  ought  to  be  wel- 
comed as  a  messenger  from  God.  Would 
that  all  our  studies  were  calculated  to 
give  additional  emphasis  to  the  declara- 
tion :  '*  What  is  a  man  profited  if  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  loae  his  own 


soul  ?  Or  what  shall  a  man  give  In  ex- 
change for  bis  soul?**  It  is  said  that 
Loyola  effected  the  conversion  of  Xavier 
by  constantly  whispering  these  words  into 
his  ear  wherever  he  found  him, — whether 
in  the  schools  of  learning,  the  couru  of 
princes,  or  in  the  whirl  of  the  giddy 
dance.  But  we  need  not  a  Loyola  to  dog 
our  steps,  and  startle  us  with  dramatic 
tones.  If  we  but  listen  to  the  still  small 
voice  in  every  field  of  study,  and  every 
object  of  contemplation,  we  shall  bear  tho 
same  momentous  truth  whispered  in  our 
ear;  but  if  there  is  one  department  of 
nature  more  than  another  IVom  whldi 
such  whisperings  come  with  greater  em- 
phasis, it  is  the  depths  of  space  whteh 
the  Almighty  has  studded  with  innumer- 
able shining  worlds,  to  serve  as  stepping- 
stones  in  our  attempt  to  realize  infinity, 
and,  through  this,  an  eternity  of  joy  or 
woe. 

We  must,  in  conclusion,  advert  to  what 
we  started  with  as  our  theme,  but  from 
which  we  have  wandered,~vix.,  mooo- 
pictures;  and  by  this  term  we  mean 
pictures  in  which  the  moon  is  not  merely 
the  subject,  but  the  artist ;  for  she  has 
been  made  to  dip  her  pencil  in  her  own 
light,  and  give  us  a  faithful  portrait  of 
herself.  When  the  art  of  sun-painting 
was  discovered,  it  was  soon  attempted  to 
coerce  the  moon  into  like  service ;  bat  the 
attempt  failed.  The  lig'ht  of  the  moon 
was  found  to  be  so  feeble  that  the  chemi- 
cal effect  could  not  be  produced  upon  the 
sensitive  surface.  So  rapid,  however, 
has  been  the  progress  of  the  photographic 
art,  that  difficulties  aro  fast  disappear- 
ing; and  there  are  sanguine  expectations 
entertained  that  this  wiU  be  one  import- 
ant means  of  discovery.  The  apeoimeos 
of  the  moon-pictures  already  produced 
are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  shew 
plainly  that  the  thfaig  is  practicable. 
The  features  of  the  moon  have  been 
portrayed  on  the  sensitive  aurfaoe  with 
marvellous  precision.  The  ftirther  die* 
CQssion  of  this  subject  we  shall  nserre 
for  another  article,  when  other  topics  of 
Interest  connected  with  the  moon  may 
come  under  notioe,  such  aa,  ita  use  to  us, 
its  geology,  and  ita  Inhabitants. 

B.  a 
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"  In  the  boat  at  that  minute,  silent  and 
negleetedy  lat  a  feUoir-pasaeoger,  who 
wae  a  greater  adept  at  reiDOTing  nai- 
sanoes  than  the  whole  Board  of  Health 
put  togetheri  and  who  had  done  his  work, 
too,  with  a  cheapness  unparalleled ;  for 
all  his  good  deeds  had  not  as  yet  cost 
the  State  one  penny.  Trne^  he  lived  by 
his  business ;  so  do  other  inspeetora  of 
nuisances :  but  nature,  instead  of  paying 
liaia  Squinado,  Esquire,  some  five  hun- 
dred pounds  sterliog  per  annum  for  his 
labour,  has  oontinuea,  with  a  sublime 
simpiioity  of  economy,  which  Mr.  Hume 
may  envy  aod  admire  afar  off,  to  make 
him  do  his  work  gratis,  by  |;iTing  him 
the  nuisances  as  his  perquisites,  and 
teaching  how  to  eat  them.  Certainly, 
(without  going  the  length  of  the  Caribs, 
who  uphold  cannibalism  because,  they 
say,  it  makes  war  cheap,  and  precludes 
entirely  the  need  of  a  commissariat,) 
this  cardinal  Tirtoe  of  cheapness  ought 
to  make  Squinado  an  interesting  object 
in  the  eyes  of  the  present  generation, 
especially  as  he  is  at  this  moment  a 
true  sanatory  martyr,  having,  .like  many 
of  his  human  fellow-workers,  got  into  a 
fearful  scrape  by  meddnag  with  those 
existing  interests,  and  *' vested  rights 
which  are  but  vested  wrongs,**  which 
have  proved  fatal  already  to  more  than 
one  Board  of  Health.  For  last  night,  as 
he  was  sitting  quietly  under  a  stone  in 
four  fathoms  water,  he  became  aware 
(whether  by  sight,  smell,  or  that  mys- 
terious sixth  sense,  to  ns  unknown,  which 
seems  to  reside  in  his  delicate  feelers)  of 
a  palpable  nuisance  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and,  like  a  trusty  serv- 
ant of  the  public,  turned  out  of  his  bed 
instantly,  and  went  in  search,  till  he  dis- 
covered hanging  among  what  he  judged 
to  be  the  stems  of  tanfi^e,  (Lammcaioj) 
three  or  four  large  pieoer  of  stale  thorn- 
back,  of  most  evil  savour,  and  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  purity  of  the  sea,  and 
the  health  of  the  neighbouring  herrings. 
Happy  Squinado !  He  needed  hot  to 
discover  the  limits  of  his  authority,  to 
consult  any  lengthy  Nuisances*  Bemoval 
Act,  with  its  clauses  and  counter- clauses, 
and  exceptions,  and  explanations  of  in- 
terpretations, and  interpretations  of  ex- 
planations. Nature,  who  can  afford  to 
be  arbitrary,  because  she  is  oerfect,  and 
to  giro  her  servants  irresponsible  powers, 
because  she  has  trainea  them  to  their 
work,  had  bestowed  on  him  and  on  bis 
forefathers,  as  general  health  inspectors. 


those  very  summary  powers  of  entranea 
and  removal  in  the  watery  realms ;  for 
which  common  sense,  public  opinion, 
and  private  philanthropy,  are  still  en- 
treating vunly  in  the  terrestrial  realms  ; 
and  finding  a  hole,  in  lie  went,  and  be* 
gan  to  remove  the  nnisanoe,  without 
*'  waiting  twenty-four  hour«,"  **  laying 
an  information,"  '^serving  a  notice/'  or 
any  other  vsin  delay.  The  evil  was 
there,— aod  there  it  should  not  stay;  so 
having  neither  cart  nor  barrow,  he  just 
began  putting  it  into  bis  stomach,  aad, 
in  the  meanwhile,  set  his  assistants  to 
work  likewise.  For  suppose  not,  gentle 
reader,  that  Squinado  went  alone ;  in  his 
train  were  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand as  good  as  he,  each  in  his  office, 
and  as  cheaply  paid ;  who  needed  no 
cumbrous  baggage  train  of  force-pumps, 
hose,  chloride  of  lime  packets,  white-wash 
pails  or  brushes,  but  were  every  man  his 
own  instrument;  and,  to  save  expense  of 
transit,  just  grew  on  Squinado  s  back. 
Do  you  doubt  the  assertion  ?  Then  lift 
him  up  hither,  and  putting  him  gently 
into  tluit  shallow  jar  of  salt-water,  look 
at  him  through  the  hand-magnifier,  and 
see  how  nature  is  maxima  in  minimit. 

There  he  sits,  twiddling  his  feelers,  (a 
substitute  with  Crustacea  for  biting  their 
naUs  when  they  are  puasled,)  and  by  no 
means  lovely  to  look  on  in  vulgar 
eyes. 

About  the  bigness  of  a  man's  fist,  a 
round-l>odied,  spindle-shanked,  crusty, 
prickly,  dirty  fellow,  with  a  viUanous 
squint,  too,  in  those  little  bony  eyes 
mkich  never  look  for  a  moment  both  the 
same  way.  Never  mind  :  many  a  man 
of  genius  is  ungainly  enough;  and  na- 
ture, if  you  will  observe,  as  if  to  make 
up  to  him  for  his  uncomeliness,  has 
arrayed  him  as  Solomon  in  all  his  glory , 
never  was  arrayed,  and  so  fulfillecT  one 
of  the  few  rational  proposals  of  old  Fou- 
rier, that  scavengers,  chimney-sweeps, 
and  other  workers  in  disgusting  employ- 
ments, should  be  rewarded  for  their  self- 
sacrifice  in  behalf  of  the  public  weal  by 
some  peculiar  badge  of  honour,  or  laurel 
crown.  Not  that  his  crown,  like  those 
of  (he  old  Greek  games,  is  a  mere  use- 
less badge ;  on  the  contrary,  his  robe  of 
state  is  composed  of  his  fellow-servants. 
His  whole  back  is  covered  with  a  little 
grey  forest  of  branching  hairs,  fine  as 
the  spider's  web,  each  branohlet  carry- 
ing its  little  pearly-ringed  club,  each 
club  Its  rose-crowned  polype,  like  (to' 
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qaote  Mr.  Gosie*i  oomparUon)  the  un- 
ozpanded  buds  of  the  acacU. 

On  that  leg  grows,  amid  another  copse 
of  the  grey  polypes,  a  delicate  straw- 
oloored  Sertulariay  branch  on  branch  of 
tiny  doable  eomba,  each  tooth  of  the 
comb  being  a  tube  containing  a  living 
flower;  on  another  leg  another  Sertu- 
Uria,  coarser,  but  stiU  beautifol;  and, 
round  it  again  has  trained  itself,  parasitic 
on  the  parasite,  plant  npon  plant  of  glass 
try,  bearing  crystal  bells,  each  of  which, 
too,  protrades,  its  U?ing  flower ;  on  an- 
other leg  is  a  fresh  species,  like  a  little 
heather-iush  of  whitest  ifory,  and  every 
needle  leaf  a  polype  cell — ^let  as  stop  be- 
fore the  imagination  grows  diasT  with 
the  contempUtion  of  those  myruds  of 
beaatiful  atomies.  And  what  is  their  ose  ! 
Each  living  flower,  each  polype  month  is 
feeding  fast,  sweeping  into  itself,  by  the 
perpetual  currents  caused  by  the  deUcate 
fringes  upon  its  rays,  (so  minute  these 
last,  that  their  motion  only  betrays  their 
presence,)  each  tiniest  atom  of  decaying 


matter  in  the  surronnding  water,  to  eon- 
vert  it,  by  some  wondrous  alchemy,  into 
fresh  cells  and  buds,  and  either  build  op 
a  fresh  branch  in  the  thousand-tenanted 
tree,  or  form  an  egg-cell,  from  whence, 
when  ripe,  may  issue,  not  a  fixed  aoo- 
phyte,  but  a  free  swimming  animaL 

And  in  the  meanwhile,  among  this 
animal  forest,  grows  a  vegetable  one  of 
delicateet  seaweeds, — green,  and  brown, 
and  crimson, — whose  office  is,  by  thdr 
everlasting  breath,  to  reoxygenate  the 
impure  water,  and  render  it  fit  once  moro 
to  be  breathed  by  the  higher  animala 
who  swim  or  creep  around. 

Mystery  of  mysteries !  We  can  jest  no 
more — Heaven  forgive  us  if  we  have 
jested  too  much  on  so  simple  a  matter  aa 
that  poor  spider-crab  taken  out  of  the 
lobster,  pots,  and  left  to  die  at  the  boU 
tom  of  the  boat,  because  his  more  aris- 
tocratic cousins  of  the  blue  and  purple 
armour  will  not  enter  the  trap  while  he 
is  within*"— iVbftA  BnlUih  Review  for  Nov. 


THOUGHTS  ON  SABBATH  SCHOOLS. 
Pabt  X.— ConoLusiOR. 

•'  Little  hetlUtion  need  b«  felt  in  describing  the  Sunday  school  at  a  rtUffhut  ktttUvtUm.  Thb, 
indeed  it  has  been  from  iu  very  commencement ;  for  whatever  may  have  been  the  primary  vagne 
design  of  its  benevolent  originator,  oerUJn  it  is  that  the  spirit  which  impelled  the  movement  for- 
ward so  triumphantlj,  and  which  so  rigorously  still  ensures  its  progress,  was.  and  is  tAe  qfigtrimg 
ofrtUgiout  neaV^^Cenmu  Report,  18S1,  p.  71. 


The  institution  of  Sabbath  schools  is  one 
which  cannot  boast  of  antiquity;  bat 
neither  is  it  of  yesterday.  More  than 
half  a  century  has  passed  since  its 
origin.  Like  many  great  discoveries  in 
moral  and  natural  science,  it  had  some- 
what of  an  accidental  beginning ;  and 
owed  its  birth  to  the  benevolence  of  one 
or  two  Christian  indlTidaals. 

In  a  morning  of  the  year  1780,  a 
worthy  man— Robert  Raikes  by  name— 
a  bookseller  and  publisher  in  Gloucester, 
was  walking  in  a  suburb  of  that  dty 
where  dwelt  the  workers  at  the  great 
pin  manufactory  of  Alderman  Wearer. 
He  was  filled  with  concern  on  seeing 
nany  groups  of  ragged  and  squalid  child- 
ren at  play  in  the  street.  The  good  man 
made  inquiry  at  a  neighbouring  woman 
as  to  whom  these^  children  belonged,  and 
their  [habits.  The  woman  replied:— 
^Ahl  sir,  if  you  saw  this  part  of  the 


town  on  a  Sunday  you  would  be  ehocked 
indeed;  for  then  the  streets  are  filled 
with  multitudes  of  these  wretches,  who, 
released  on  that  day  firom  employment, 
spend  their  time  in  noise  and  riot,  play- 
ing at  chuck,  and  cursing  and  swearing 
in  a  manner  so  horrid  as  to  couTey  to 
any  serious  mind  an  idea  of  hell  rather 
than  any  other  place."  Immediately  it 
entered  into  the  mind  of  Baikes  to  make 
an  efibrt  to  gather  in  these  outcasts  on 
the  Sabbath  day.  On  stating  his  plan  to 
sereral  persons,  objecdons  were  neither 
few  nor  feeble.  At  length  he  resolved  to 
try  his  benevolent  scheme.  "I  shall  at 
least  try  what  can  be  done,"  was  lua 
memorable  answer  to  all  objectors.  There 
is  a  charm  in  that  little  word.  Its 
neglect  has  rendered  many  a  splendid 
theory  useless;  and  its  steady  applica- 
tion has  realized  success  against  much 
of  discouragement  and  opposition*    It  ia 
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lynonymous  to  the  Lord's  command  : 
**  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  straight  gate." 
Baikes  stated  his  scheme  to  the  curate  of 
the  parish,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stock,  who 
at  once  saw  its  importance,  and  his  dutj 
in  the  matter  as  a  Christian  minister; 
and  he  heartily  co-operated  with  Raikes. 
A  helpmeet  from  the  softer  sex  is  nerer 
awanting  when  Christian  henoTolence 
pleads,  and  another  labourer  was  found 
in  fidiss  Cook,— afterwards  the  wife  of 
a  Methodist  pastor,  named* Blackburn. 
An  arrangement  was  made  with  four 
females  to  receive  as  many  children  as 
could  be  persuaded  to  attend  them  on 
Sabbaths  to  receive  instruction ;  and  for 
which  each  schoolmistress  was  to  receive 
the  sum  of  one  shilimg  for  their  day's 
labour.  Publicity  was  given  to  the  plan 
and  its  early  success,  through  the  columns 
of  the  Gloucester  Journal,  of  which  Mr, 
Raikes  was  editor  and  publisher.  One 
of  the  first  teachers  was  James  King, 
who  died  in  Gloucester,  fhll  of  years,  in 
1832.  How  the  Lord  has  blessed  the 
day  of  small  things!  The  institution 
personified  might  well  take  to  itself  the 
language  of  the  patriarch,  and  say :  **! 
am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the 
mercies  and  of  all  the  truth  which  thou 
hast  shewed  unto  thy  servant ;  for  with 
my  staff  I  passed  over  this  Jordan,  and 
now  I  am  become  two  bands/*  In  the 
Census  of  1851,  there  occurs  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  passage  with  reference  to 
the  Sunday  schools  of  England : — 

**  Popular  education  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  entirely  the  creation  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  The  records  and  the  re- 
collections which  describe  society  fifty 
years  ago,  bear  testimony  to  a  state  of 
ignorance  and  immorality  so  dense  and 
general}  that  if  any  member  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  could  be  suddenly  trans- 
ported to  that  earlier  period,  he  would 
be  scarcely  able,  notwithstanding  many 
abiding  landmarks,  to  believe  himself  in 
England,  and  would  certainly  regard  the 
chuige  which  half  a  century  has  wit- 
nessed in  the  manners  of  the  people,  as 
but  little  short  of  the  miraculous.  Com- 
parison is  scarcely  possible  between 
the  groups  of  gambling,  swearing  child- 
ren, whom  Raikes  of  Gloucester,  in 
1781,  with  difficulty  collected  in  the  first 
Sunday  school,  and  any  single  class  of 
the  2,400,000  scholars  who  now  gather 


with  alacrity,  and  even  with  aflfection, 
round  their  318,000  teachers.*  In  con- 
templating the  various  agencies  by  which, 
throughout  the  intervening  period,  the 
habits  of  the  people  have  been  so  conspi- 
cuously improved,  it  is  of  course  impos- 
sible to  assign  to  each  its  positive  share 
of  infiuenoein  accomplishing  this  change ; 
but  it  may  very  safely  be  affirmed,  that 
no  small  portion  of  the  happy  transform- 
ation is  attributable  to  the  vast  accession 
which  has  been  efiTected  in  the  number  of 
our  daily  and  Sunday  schools. 

"The  latter  took  precedence  in  the 
educational  race.  The  work  which  the 
Gloucester  publisher  originated,  rapidly 
advanced.  Religious  bodies,  more  espe- 
cially Dissenters,  heartily  embraced  the 
plan ;  and  the  present  century  has  seen 
the  system  so  extended,  that  scarcely  any 
regular  place  of  worship  now  existing  is 
without  its  Sunday  school."  f 

A  fitting  trophy  has  lately  been  pub* 
lished  to  the  memory  of  Raikes,  being  the 
following  transcript  lh>m  the  fiy-leaf  of  a 
well-worn  Bible :— **  This  Bible  was  pre- 
sented to  me  by  Mr.  Raikes,  at  the  town 
of  Hertford,  January  1781,  as  a  reward 
for  my  punctual  attendance  at  the  Sun- 
day school,  and  good  behaviour  when 
there;  and  after  being  my  companion 
fifty-three  years,— forty-one  of  which  I 
spent  in  the  sea-service,  during  which 
time  I  was  in  forty-four  engagements, 
received  thirteen  wounds,  was  three  times 
shipwrecked,  once  burnt  out,  once  cap- 
sised  in  a  boat,  and  had  fevers  of  difibr- 
ent  sorts  fifteen  times,— this  Bible  waf 
my  consolation,  and  was  neatly  bound 
for  me  by  James  Bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
on  the  26th  of  October  1834,  the  day  I 
completed  the  sixtieth  year  of  my  age,  as 
witness  my  hand."  This  catalogue  of  the 
perils  of  this  '*  ancient  mariner^  forcibly 
reminds  the  Bible  student  of  the  enumer- 
ation of  apostolic  suflferings;  and  may 
it  not  be  hoped,  that,  taught  fh>m  the 
fountain  of  all  truth,  he  may,  like  the 
Apostle,  have  felt,  that  if  ^he  must 
needs  glory,  he  will  glory  of  the  things 
which  concern  his  infirmities  ?*' 

•  At  the  time  of  the  Cenras,  there  were  in 
EDglliidand  Wales,  23,514  Bnnday  schools,  with 
S,4(>7.64S  scholars,  taught  by  318. 13S  teachers: 
and  there  were  1,817.49'  scholars  in  attendance 
on  the  Sabbath  of  the  Censns. 

f  The  Census  educational  retamv  for  ficot- 
land  are  so  obrionslj  worthless,  that  no  refer- 
ence  can  be  made  to  them. 
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With  this  rapid  historical  sketch  we 
will  wind  up  these  hasty  thoughts  on 
Sabbath  School  teadiers  by  a  few  brief 
observations  on  the  importancBt  reaponn- 
hUity,  and  reward  of  the  work  of  the 
Sabbath  School  teacher. 

The  more  impcrUua  the  teacher  feels 
his  work  to  be,  and  the  greater  his 
natnral  weakness  for  its  arduoos  and 
responsible  duties,  the  more  anxious  and 
prajerful  will  he  be  in  its  performance ; 
and  the  more  likelj  will  he  find  his  suc- 
cess in  the  realisation  of  the  promises : 
^  My  strength  is  suiBdent  for  thee,"  and, 
**yLy  strength  is  perfected  in  thy  weak- 
ness." Christ  is  the  Grtat  Teacher, 
whom  multitudes  foUowed  and  surround- 
ed, and  *<  He  iaughi  them  many  things  by 
parables ;"  *'  and  the  people  were  astonish- 
ed at  His  doctrine^  for  He  tauobi  them 
as  one  that  had  authority,  and  not  as  the 
Scribes."  The  oommissioa  of  our  Divine 
Saviour  was:  **.Go  yeandleocA  allnatloiis, 
Uaehing  them  to  observe  all  things  wliat* 
soever  I  liave  ooinmanded  yon."  True 
to  the  command  the  apostles  at  Jeru- 
salem, soon  after  their  Master's  ascen- 
sion, were  laid  violent  liands  on  by  the 
priests  and  Sadducees,  **  being  grieved 
that  they  Umght  ike  people,  and  preach- 
ed through  Jesus  Christ  the  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead.**  In  like  manner 
we  find,  in  the  Church  at  Antioch, 
where  first  the  name  of  Christian  was 
given,  that  there  were  '*  certain  prophets 
and  UachersJ*  ^*Faul  also,  and  Bamap 
baa,  continued  in  the  same  d^,  teaehmg 
and  preachiog  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
with  maay  others  aUo$  and  for  **a  whole 
year  they  assembled  themselves  with 
the  Church,  and  ttmght  much  peopleJ' 
So,  too,  tiie  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  con- 
tinned  at  Corinth  for  a  year  and  six 
months;  and  in  Ephesus  Paul  *Mis- 
puted  daily  in  the  eehool  of  one  TyrcamMMf 
and  continued  by  the  space  of  two 
years,  Uaching  the  Word  of  Qod  among 
them."  And,  finally,  the  book  of  apos- 
tolic actions  condudes  with  the  fact, 
that  **  Paul  dwdt  two  whde  years  in  his 
own  hired  house,  (at  Home,)  and  received 
all  that  came  in  unto  him,  preaching  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  thoee  things 
which  concern  the  Lord  Jeaue  Christ," 


It  was  a  noted  saying  of  Luther,  tliat 
he  "knew  not  whether  to  give  preced- 
ence to  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry  or 
to  that  of  teaching  ;**  and  Dr^  Arnold  re- 
marked, that  **  the  business  of  a  school- 
master, no  less  than  of  a  parish  minister, 
is  the  care  of  souls."  The  Census  com- 
missioners sum  up  thdr  remarks  on  Sun- 
day schools  in  these  words :  **  Indeed,  it 
may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  Sun- 
day school  instructions  do  not  exercise 
an  infiuenoe  in  moulding  the  reHgiooa 
mind  of  the  community  more  extensive 
and  more  potent  than  proceeds  irom  all 
the  pulpits  in  the  land."  The  Sabbath 
school  teacher  can  never  fuUy  realixe  the 
importance  of  his  work,  and  his  duty 
therein,  except  in  the  light  qf  efenu^. 
The  more  he  seeks  to  realise  the  h(^- 
ness  of  God— the  enormia  of  sin — the 
value  of  the  soul^and  the  precioosoess 
of  salvation,  the  more  will  his  heart 
yearn  over  lost  souls,  and  his  desire  be 
to  add  new  trophies  to  the  Cross,  by 
bringing  the  knowledge  of  Christ  to 
those  who  know  Him  not.  *'  In  meek- 
ness instructing  those  that  oppose  them- 
sdves,  if  God,  peradventure,  win  give 
them  repentance,  to  the  acknowledging 
of  the  truth,  and  that  they  may  recover 
themsdves  out  of  the  snare  of  the  devil, 
who  are  taken  captive  by  him  at  hit  will." 
If  the  Sabbath  school  teacher  aim  at 
any  lower  standard  than  the  sdvation  of 
the  soul,  by  the  teaching  of  that  *«  faith 
without  which  no  one  can  please  God,** 
and  that  '*  holiness  without  which  no  ooe 
can  see  God,"  he  need  not  expect  anjr 
real  spiritual  and  abiding  success  in  his 
labours,  however  arduous.  It  is  by- 
teaching  the  young  their  duties  to  God, 
and  His  love  to  them,  and  their  Christian 
privileges,  that  the  youth  wUl  best  team 
and  appreciate  their  duties  to  man,  and 
their  privileges  as  dtizens  of  this  world. 
The  best  guarantee  to  loyalty  to  an 
earthly  sovereign  is  fidelity  to  the  Ban^ 
of  kings.  The  surest  guide  to  obedieaQe 
to  fathen  according  to  the  flesh,  is  de- 
vout resignation  to  the  will  of  **  cnu> 
Father  who  art  in  heaven."  The  sB^«t 
course  of  instruction  in  eubmissica  to 
earthly  Uws,  is  implicit  obedienoo  to 
Heaven's  own  Uiw.   All  the  duties  of  lile» 
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io  every  locial  Ibnn  and  Tariety,  are  all 
oomprehended  in  tlie  new  oommandment 
which  Christ  did  give,  that  '^ye  lore  one 
another;"  and  the  high  motive  for  its 
practicai  application  is  the  heavenly  ar- 
gnment :  ^*  At  Christ  loved  ns,  and  gave 
himself  an  oflhring  for  us."  In  a  word,  let 
the  teacher  uniformly  look  on  eveiy  child 
committed  to  his  charge,  not  as  a  mere 
body,  fitted  for  the  world  that  is  $  but  as 
a  9omI  to  be  §aved  m-  lott,  and  in  whose 
ealvation  or  loss  he  may  become  an  im- 
portant instmment,--his  teaching  being 
either  a  savour  of  life  nnto  life  or  of 
death  unto  death.  Let  his  constant  aim 
he  that  of  the  apostle }  **  My  little  child- 
ren, of  whom  I  travail  in  birth  until 
Christ  he  formed  in  yon." 

The  impoHanee  of  the  office  of  the  Sab- 
bath school  teacher,  and  the  momentous 
nature  of  his  duty,  at  once  raises  the 
other  matter  of  his  re^onnbility  in  un- 
dertaking its  duties.  A  secular  teacher 
would  feel  ashamed  were  those  whom  he 
discharged  into  the  world  as  fully  taught 
in  the  branches  he  professed  to  teach,  and 
qualified  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  this 
life,  found  ignorant  of  its  first  princi- 
ples, and  its  simplest  and  most  ordinary 
nidiments.  He  would  justly  share  in  the 
disgrace  which  his  pupils,  by  such  ignor- 
ance; might  draw  on  themselves,  whilst 
he  takes  delight,  and  receives  honour  and 
enjoyment  in  every  one  who,  in  after«life, 
proves  to  the  world  that  they  were  early 
and  well  instructed  by  him  in  its  learning 
and  duties.  It  was  a  wise  saying  of  the  an- 
cient painter,  wlien  remonstrated  with 
for  the  great  time  consumed  in  one  paint- 
ing, that  '^As  asos  paintmff  for  po$tmty.** 
So,  too,  let  the  Sabbath  school  teacher 
steadily  remember,  that  he  is  Uachingfur 
etendbf.  The  statuary  labours  to  chisel 
bis  marble  into  the  fiurest  similitude  of 
graceihl  form ;  hut  the  Christian  work- 
man seeks  to  impart  into  the  dull  and 
lifeless  soul  the  breath  of  life,  that  it  may 
•gaui  become  a  living  spirit,— the  re- 
newed image  of  the  living  and  life-giv- 
ing God.  It  is  not  the  body,  soon  to 
perish,  whieh  is  the  object  of  his  care, 
— «  what  it  shall  eat,  and  what  it  shall 
drink,  and  wherewithal  itshall  be  clothed." 
But  knowing  that  *'man  does  not  live 


by  bread  alone,  bat  l^^  every  word  which 
proceedeth  from  God,"  and  "that  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  meats  or  drinks, 
but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,"— -he  seeks  anxiously, 
earnestly,  and  prayerfully  to  feed  and 
nourish  the  immortal  souls  of  his  little 
ones  with  the  bread  of  life,  and  so  clothe 
the  never-dying  spirit  with  the  spotless 
robe  of  Christ's  righteousness.  To  those 
who  are  intended  to  sojourn  in  the  land 
of  thdr  birth,  and  there  to  earn  their 
daily  bread,  it  may  be  well  chiefly  to 
direct  their  attention  and  studies  to  the 
laws,  the  language,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  land  of  their  birth  and  future 
dwelling-place.  To  those  who  are  about 
soon  to  take  their  departure  to  another 
distant  and  far  diflferent  land,  it  is  more 
wise  to  indoctrinate  them  in  the  history, 
the  laws,  the  language,  and  the  natunU 
productions  of  the  land  of  their  adoptkm^ 
rather  than  that  of  their  birth,  so  that 
they  may  not  he  landed  on  its  shores 
ignorant  of  every  fact  concerning  their 
new  dwelling-plaoe,  with  everything  to 
learn  to  enable  them  to  become  a  citizen 
thereof,  or  to  enjoy  its  manifold  advant- 
ages. So,  too,  man  is  here  hut  a  stranger 
and  a  pilgrim ;  and  his  wisest  study  and 
best  employment  is  to  learn  the  language 
of  Canaan*  the  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Immanuel'a  land,  the  laws  of  the  land 
of  Beulah,  the  privileges  and  enjoyments 
of  that  city  beyond  the  Jordan  of  death, 
whose  foundations  are  righteousness,  and 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.  Every 
Sabbath  should  bring  the  Christian  pil- 
grim a  Sabbath-day's  journey  nearer  his 
heavenly  home,  and  make  him  feel  so  much 
farther  ahead  of  the  wilderness  of  life ; 
so  that  he  should  be  found  less  entangled 
with  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  his  earthly 
home,  and  of  the  business  of  life ;  and  his 
affections  being  where  his  treasure  is, 
they  should  be  more  and  more  spiritual, 
more  and  more  heavenly.  It  should  be 
the  anxious  desire  of  every  Sabbath 
teacher  to  be  mote  like  his  God  and  his 
Master,  and  to  advanoe  Zionvrard,  and 
carrying  with  him  his  little  flock;  and 
that  it  never  may  be  said  of  him,  "  With 
whom  hast  thou  left  those  few  sheep  in 
the  wikiemess  ?"    It  is  a  good  old  saying, 
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that  if  we  go  the  joarn^  to  heaven,  we 
must  seek  to  have  companions  by  the 
way ;  and  let  it  therefore  be  the  earnest 
and  prayerful  desire  of  each  teacher^  to 
labour  so  that,  entering  into  their  reward, 
they  may  be  able  to  say :  "  Here  are  we, 
and  here  are  those  whom  thoa  hast  given 
ns,  and  none  of  whom  are  lost.** 

Sabbath  school  teachers  will,  indeed, 
have  formed  a  low  estimate  of  their  call- 
ing and  Tocation  who  seek  their  reward 
on  earth.  It  is  not  altogether  to  be  des- 
pised to  have  the  countenance  and  sup- 
port of  good  men — the  worthy  followers 
of  the  Lamb— and  to  hare  the  approba- 
tion and  praise  of  the  churches.  But  it 
is  of  far  greater  value  to  hare  the  ap- 
proval of  the  oonseienoe  enlightened, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  by  the  ill- 
umination of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But 
Christian  teachers,  acUng  under  heaven^ 
responMibihtieB,  look  solely  to  keave/dy 
rewardi.    They  believe,  **that  whatever 


a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap ; 
and  that  he  who  soweth  to  his  fleshy  shall 
of  the  flesh  reap  corruption ;  but  he  that 
soweth  to  the  Spirit,  shall  of  the  Spirit 
reap  life  everlasting.  They  weary  not  in 
well-doing,  knowing  that  in  due  season 
they  shall  reap  if  they  faint  not."  They 
do  their  Master's  work  in  faith,  they 
wait  their  Master's  time  in  patience,  and 
in  hope  realize  the  season,  when,  standing 
in  judgment,  they  shall  receive  the  re- 
ward of  the  faithful  servant : ''  Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant ;  thou  hast 
been  fiuthfU  over  a  few  things,  I  will 
make  thee  ruler  over  many  things,  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord;**  and, 
**  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me.** 

**  Te  blMMd  of  my  Father,  come ;  je  juat. 
Enter  the  joy  eternal  of  yoar  Lord ; 
Receive  yoar  erowna,  aacend  and  ait  with  me 
At  God*a  right  hand,  in  glory  eTermora.** 


"AWBODY  KENS  THEIR  AIN  PLACE." 


Off  a  sultry  June  day  I  crossed  over  O 

brig  to  seek  the  shade  of  a  narrow  green 
lane  that  wound  up  the  opposite  bank ; 
and  a  little  way  on  I  saw  a  woman  trying 
to  drive  a  cow  before  her ;  but  which  oow 
would  turn  back,  and  come  down  the  hill 
again  towards  me.  As  I  went  along  I 
always  tried  to  turn  it  back  towards  the 
old  woman.  At  last  it  turned  into  a 
field  on  one  side,  and,  when  I  was  going 
to  help  to  get  it  out  again,  the  old  wo- 
man called  out  to  me :  **  Ou,  she's  right 
enough  noo ;  awbodp  kens  their  ain  place/* 
The  old  woman  went  home,  and  I  was 
left  to  enjoy  the  quiet  green  lane  unin- 
terruptedly, and  fell  a-musing  over  the 
complimentary  aphorism  so  unhesitat- 
ingly pronounced  upon  all  mankind. 
Is  it  true?  Does  every  one  know  his 
own  place  ?  I  fear  not.  Alas !  I  fear 
not,  or  the  world  would  present  a  better 
ordered  appearance  than  it  does  now. 
It  would  not  be  so  much  a  stage ;  and 
the  men  and  women  in  it  would  not 
be,  so  muoh  as  they  are,  players  on  it — 


playing  parts  they  but  indifferently  sus- 
tain* If  awbody  kenned  their  ain  places 
there  would  be  more  people  than  there 
are  in  each  position  of  life  successfully, 
honourably,  and  contentedly  fulfilling 
the  objects  and  ends  of  that  position 
and  place  in  life. 

Parents  and  masters  do  not  know  their 

own  place  when  they  do  not  exercise 

their  authority^  lilce  Abraham,  in  eon- 

'  mawUng  their  household  and   ehildrea 

'  after  Uiem  to  serve  the  Lord,  when,  so 

j  long  as  the  laws  of  God  and  man  reoog- 

I  nise  their  right  to  enforce  observaaee  of 

these  laws  on  those  under  their  authority* 

they  do  not  do  it.  True,  their  rule  should 

'  be  one  of  love  and  not  fear.   But  parents 

abuse  the  law  of  love  when  they  make  it 

an  ezeuse  for  allowing  license  instead  of 

law;  when,  finding  loving  persuasion  and 

reasoning  will  not  coax  into  obedieiiee, 

they  think  they  must  give  up  the  point, 

and  allow  the  child  to  follow  its  own 

way,  because  it  is  against  the  law  of  love 

to  oommuid  and  enforce  obedience.    A 
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ptrent  ia,  in  faot,  doing  his  best  to  train 
up  hit  ehild  to  bo  an  infidel,  who  reqairet 
him  to  obey  no  law  that  he  does   not 
understand,  and  which  does  not  com- 
mend  itself  to   his   reason.      The  es- 
sence of  faith  towards  Ood,  the  Dirine 
Parent  and  Heavenly  Father  of  all,  and 
without  which  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
please  Him,  oonsisu  in  belioTing  what 
we  cannot  see^  and  obeying  what  we 
cannot  understand.    The  essence  of  in- 
fidelity is,  refusing  to   recognize   any 
authority  and   rule   which   oannot   be 
brought  within  the  compass  of  man's 
comprehension  and  reason ;  and  this,  al- 
though he  owns  his  own  reason  to  be  a 
finite  power,  and  professes  to  believe  the 
Creator  of  that  reason  to  be  an  infinite 
powmr.    A  parent  stands  in  the  place  of 
God  t6  a  child ;  and  in  shewing  that  he 
exacts  obedience  to  his  laws,  he  is  doing 
his  best  to  train  that  child  to  expect  to 
find  things  in  the  laws  and  revelation  of 
God  which  he   must  reverently  adore 
and  obey ;  for  althongh;they  are  above  his 
reason,  they  need  not  be  contrary  to  it. 
Parents  do  not  know  their  own  place, 
or  their   children'a  either,   when   they 
allow  them  to  be  the  prominent  persons 
in  the  company,  and  think  that  attention 
to  their  gnests  must  stand  still  while  the 
little  darlings'  opening  minds  must  be 
allowed  to  expand  by  asking  every  con- 
ceivable question — ^rational  or  irrational, 
in  season  or  out  of  season-*  every  one 
else's  month  being  shut  all  the  while,  un- 
til these  precocious  prodigies  have  emit- 
ted all  their  marvels  and  all  their  wis- 
dom.   But  I  forbear  enlarging  on  this 
point,  or  I  shall  assuredly  share  the  fate 
of   that  old   bachelor  who  was  cross- 
questioned  one  day  at  dessert  by  one 
of  these  inquiring  darlings  :  **  Who  lives 
next  door  to  you,  sir, — ^is  he  a  brute  ?  " 
Then,  **  Who  lives  on  the  other  side  of 
you,  sir?   for  he  must  be  a  brute."— 
••  No,  my  dear;  why  do  you  ask  ?"— *«  Be- 
cause I  heard  mamma  say  to  nurse,  when 
yoa  asked  that  we  might  be  prevented 
making  such  a  noise  when   you  were 
shewing  all  those   maps  to  papa,  that 
yoa  were  next  door  to  a  brute." 

Tradesmen  and  artisans  don't  know 
their  own  place  when  they  think  they 


could  make  better  laws  for  the  country 
than  the  statesmen  who  have  been  bred 
up  to  do  it ;  and  without  having  had 
the  smallest  education  in  polities  or  dip- 
lomacy, turn  orators,  frothing  out  bom- 
bastic, but  empty  declamation  on  the 
platform — turning  the  heads  of  work- 
men from  attention  to  their  own  business, 
until  their  families  begin  to  suffer  by 
their  exchanging  the  loom  for  the  lec- 
ture-room, and  are  eventually  mined. 

Young  mmisters  do  not  know  their  own 
place  when,  instead  of  a  plain  exposi- 
tion of  Scripture,  given  after  their  own 
natural  style  and  manner,  they  think 
to  gain  ground  with  us  by  imitating 
the  style  and  manner  of  some  popular 
preacher,  whose  geniua  they  cannot  by 
any  means  imitate;  and  therefore  their 
imitative  flights  only  end  in  a  downfal, 
that  attracts  your  attention  all  the  more 
to  their  mediocrity.  When  I  hear  some 
preachers  I  could  name  shoot  up  a  simile 
like  an  encased  rocket,  I  have  ceased 
to  tremble  for  the  descent,  and  feel  a 
comfortable  confidence  that,  high  as 
they  have  shot,  each  will  oome  down  in 
a  shower  of  golden  light.  But  in  the 
hands  of  a  young  candidate  only  after 
eloquence,  when  we  gase  up  after  his 
simile  to  see  where  his  flight  will  lead 
him,  and  how  he  will  balance  his  descent, 
and  what  he  will  bring  down  with  him, 
we  get  nothing  for  our  strained  neoka 
but  a  shower  of  burnt  sticks  and  dust, 
which  by  no  means  throws  dust  in  our 
eyes,  although  we  are  much  tempted  to 
wish  it  would  effectually  stifle  him. 

O  young  man  I  think  more  of  im- 
pressing us  with  your  message  from 
God,  than  of  making  an  impression  on 
us  by  yourself. 

Old  mtntslers  don't  know  their  own 
plaoe  when  they  don't  teU  young  minis- 
ters of  these  mistakes, — kindly  and  gen- 
tly pointing  out  any  glaring  habit,  or 
trick,  or  attitude  in  manner  and  style. 
This  would,  certainly,  if  the  young  man 
was  in  earnest  to  improve,  be  felt  to  be 
valuable  assistance. 

Women  don't  know  their  own  place, 
exacting  and  taxing  their  husband's  af- 
fection and  attentions.  Faithful  affec- 
tion likes  that  to  be  taken  for  granted, 
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aod,  as  the  truest  compliment  to  it,  acted 
upon,  bj  giving  and  receiving  nnques- 
ttoned  devotion  of  life  to  eacli  otlier. 
Women  Uttle  know  the  risk  they  are 
ranning  of  wearing  ont  a  man's  affec- 
tion, by  little  frittering  demands  on  his 
attention.  Woman  does  not  know  her 
own  place  when»  instead  of  smoothing 
down  every  vexation,  and  taking  out 
every  irritation  in  the  way  of  man's  sac- 
cess  and  fame,  and  sending  him  forth  to 
bis  public  cares  free  of  all  cares  behind 
him,  she  adds  to  those  public  cares,  and 
ruffles  up  those  irritations  by  repeating 
to  him  small  annoyancee  and  injurioos 
remarks  about  him  and  his  concerns. 

Men  don't  know  their  own  place  when 
they  think  the  pride  and  glory  of  their 
stronger  mind  is  to  set  down  or  ig- 
nore woman's  anxieties  as  non-exist- 
ences ;  and  instead  of  putting  their 
stronger  shoulders  to  use,  by  helping  to 
bear  weak  woman's  burdeuF,  tliink  to 
make  her  forget  their  pressure  by  pooh- 
poohing  them  out  of  notice.  Woman's 
sympathies,  thrown  back  on  herself,  will 
rankle,  corrode,  and,  in  time,  wear  out 
her  heart,  if  man  knows,  as  vain  man 
dot9  know,  the  power  of  his  eye,  and  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  how  one  tender  look 
and  one  gentle  tone  can  make  the  being 
de|iendent  on  him  happy  for  a  week, 
then  I  do  not  a^k  him  how  he  has  the 
heart  to  withhold  it,  but,  How  he  has  not 
the  vanity  to  be  well  pleased  to  bestow  it? 

Those  in  a  position  to  have  v^fluence 
over  others  do  not  know  their  own  place 
when  they  either  neglect  or  mar  tliat  in- 
fluence. It  is  a  false  modesty  that  affects 
ignorance  of  that  influence.  Nay,  there 
is  no  more  daring  presumption;  for  it 
is  a  deliberate  hiding  of  God's  talent  in 
a  napkin,  and  refusing  to  use  it,  so  as  to 
render  Him  an  account  of  it  j — ^the  in- 
fluence of  example,  of  persuasion,  of  the 
representation  of  the  rights  or  claims  of 
persons  unequal  themselves  to  press  them. 
i  have  heard  ladies  of  a  high  position  and 
standing  in  society  spoken  of  with  com- 
mendation for  taking  no  part  in  society 
to  be  spoken  of,  and  making  no  exertions 
in  the  philanthropic  world, — such  part 
being  called  putting  herself  forward;  and 
such  exertions,  fussy  osUnUtion.    But 


when  I  know  that  one  word,  or  oae 
note  from  her  may  procure  a  situatioB  or 
a  pension  for  some  poor  widow  or  decay- 
ed gentlemen,  and  that  it  is  the  position 
which  makes  that  one  word  or  that  one 
note  have  such  influence,  then  I  do  thbk 
she  does  not  know  her  own  place  if  she 
makes  no  use  of  it.  She  is  no  nsore  at 
liberty  to  shrink  back  from  the  respons- 
ibilities of  that  place  in  society,  than  one 
is  at  lil>erty  to  come  prominently  for- 
ward whose  position  is  not  such  as  to 
command  attention.  I  have  heard  a 
very  irrational  resson  given  why  the 
influence  of  rank  and  station  should  not 
be  used  for  advancing  the  interesU  of 
friendless  and  destitute  persons, — ^namS' 
ly,  that  it  is  encouraging  benevolent  ao- 
tions  proceeding  from  base  and  unworthy 
motives,— that  a  person  should  get  their 
claims  attended  to  out  of  justice,  and 
owing  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  not 
because  some  great  man  takes  the  cess 
in  hand,  whose  notice  might  be  lost,  or 
whose  favour  might  not  be  gained,  if 
his  application  was  not  attended  to. 
Pray,  if  you  are  to  wait  until  right  is 
done^  and  mercy  and  Justice  granted 
from  the  purest  and  most  disinterested 
motives  alone,  you  must  wait  till  the 
millennium  bss  come,  when  there  will  be 
no  oppressed  to  set  free,  and  when  no 
man  will  need  to  say  to  his  neighbour, 
Know  this,  or,  Do  this ;  for  all  will 
do  everything  as  it  ought  to  be  done. 
No,  we  must  take  human  nature  as 
it  is,  and  not  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  work 
upon  such  motives  (not  in  themselves 
sinful)  as  do  actually  exist,  and  not  upon 
motives  which,  having  no  existence,  must 
be  inoperative. 

Public  wptakgrMf  whose  eloquenoe  swayi 
the  feelings  of  multitudes,  do  not  know 
their  own  place  if  their  private  habits 
and  tone  of  life  beUe  their  public  exhort- 
ations. 

When  a  Bulwer  is  exhorting  aeademi- 
cal  youth  to  high  and  holy  resolves,  doss 
he  calculate  the  counteraotions  and  re- 
vulsions produced  by  his  own  novels, 
where  passion  is  made  the  excuse  of  vier. 
When  a  parent  is  reminding  his  child 
of  the  vow  he  Is  sponsor  for,  that  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world 
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•re  to  be  renonnoed,  it  he  prepared  for 
that  child's  possible  qaestion:  "What 
are  the  pomps  and  ▼anities  of  this  wiclied 
world,  papa? — are  thej  all  the  pretty 
things  in  oar  drawing-room  ?  *'  A  yoang 
man  was  once  startled  by  a  sermon  into 
pressing  and  argent  concern  for  his  soul, 
and,  natarally,  called  next  day  on  the 
clergyman  who  had  so  aroused  him. 
While  waiting  in  the  study  he  heard  the 
clergyman,  shewing  some  friend j  from 
another  room  to  the  front  door,  pour- 
ing forth  a  torrent  of  boisterous  jokes 
and  careless  levity  as  he  went  along. 
The  sound  withered  up  the  young  man's 
new-bom  resolutions  past  growmg  agdn. 
"  That  man,**  said  he  to  himself,  '*  can't 
have  been  in  earnest  yesterday  in  think 
ing  salvation  the  one  thing  needful.  Why 
should  I  care  for  what  he  is  so  careless 
about  ?  Ill  go  away.**  He  went  away, 
and  neither  he  nor  his  convictions  were 
CTer  more  heard  of  together. 

Heads  of  institutions,  members  of  par- 
liament, and  of  committees, 

No,  I  forbear,  lest  it  should  be  said  I 
do  not  know  my  own  place  by  comment- 
ing so  freely  on  the  departure  of  others 
from  theirs.  V.  V.  V. 


''There  are  two  sorts  of  persons  that 
deserre  the  name  of  men  of  understand- 
ing: those  who  serve  God  with  their 
whole  heart  because  they  know  Him ; 
and  those  who  seek  Him  with  their 
whole  heart  because  they  know  Him  not." 

■*  There  are  in  the  world,  spiritually 
coneidered,  three  sorts  of  persons.  The 
first  haye  found  God,  and  serve  Him. 
The  second  have  not  yet  found  Him,  but 
seek  Him.  The  third  live  without  either 
serving  or  seeking  Him.  The  first  sort 
are  wise  and  happy.  The  last  sort  are 
unhappy,  wick^,  and  foolish.  The 
•eoond  sort  are  wise,  but  not  yet  happy." 
'<  It  was  a  good  fancy  of  an  old  Pla- 
tonic: Though  gods,  which  are  above 
men,  had  something  whereof  man  did 
partake,  (an  intellect  knowledge,)  and 
the  gods  kept  on  their  course  quietly, — 
the  beasts,  which  are  below  man,  had 
something  whereof  man  did  partake, 
(sense  and  growth,)  and  the  beasts  lived 
quietly  in  their  way.  But  man  had 
•omething  in  him  whereof  neither  gods 
nor  beasts  did  partake,  which  gave  him 
all  the  trouble,  ao^  made  all  the  con- 
f^on  in  the  world,  and  that  is,  opinion," 
^JSelden. 


THE  POOR  MAN*S  WIFE  TO  HSR 
HUSBAND. 

{Bp  on  American  Quaker  Ladp-^^  in  a  ecttag§ 
lvh€r.) 

Ton  took  m«,  William,  when  a  girl»  onto  your 

home  aod  heart, 
To  boar  in  all  jour  afler.&te  a  fond  and  fldth. 

lul  part  i 
And,  tell  me,  have  I  ever  tried  that  doty  to 

forego. 
Or  pined  there  was  not  Joy  for  me  when  you 

were  rank  in  woe? 
No  I  I  wonld  rather  ehare  yoar  tear  than  any 

other*!  glee. 
For,  tboQgh  you^re  nothing  to  the  world.  yonVe 

all  the  world  to  me. 
You  make  a  palace  of  my  abed,  tbia  rougb.hcwn 

bench  a  throne,>- 
There*8  suuUght  for  me  in  your  amilea,  and 

music  in  your  tone. 
I  look  up<m  you  nben  you  aleep,  my  eyea  with 

teara  grow  dim— 
I  cry :  '*  O  Parent  of  the  Poor !  look  down  frem 

bearen  on  hira ; 
Behold  him  toil  from  day  to  day,  ezhansting 

atrengthand  aoul: 
Oh  I  look  with  mercy  on  liim.  Lord,  for  Thou 

canat  make  him  whole." 
And  when  at  laat  relieTing  sleep  has  on  my  eye- 

lida  amiied. 
How  oft  are  they  forbad  to  cloae  in  slumber  by 

our  cbild;— 
I  take  the  little  murmnrer  that  apoila  my  apan 

of  reat. 
And  feel  it  ia  a  part  of  thee  I  lull  upon  mj 

breaat.. 
There's  only  one  return  I  crave,  I  may  not  need 

it  lODg, 

And  it  may  aoothe  thee  when  Vm  where  the 

wretched  feel  no  wrong  :•— 
I  ask  not  for  a  kinder  tone,  for  thou  wert  erer 

kind ; 
I  ask  not  for  lesa  frugal  &re,  my  fure  I  do  not 


I  aak  not  for  attire  more  gay,  if  auch  aa  I  hare 

got 
Suffice  to  make  me  fkir  to  thee,  for  more  I  mur- 
mur not. 
But  1  would  aak  aome  share  of  houra  that  you 

on  dubt  beatow— 
Of  knowledge,  which  yon  prize  ao  much,  might 

I  not  aomething  know  ? 
Subtract  from  meetings  amongst  men  each  eve 

an  hour  for  me,— 
Make   me  companion  of  your  aoul.  aa  I  may 

aafely  be. 
If  you  wiU  read.  1*11  ait  and  work,  then  think 

when  you're  away : 
Lesa  tedioua  I  ahall  find  the  time,  dear  William, 

of  your  atay . 
A  meet  companion  aoon  1*11  be  fbr  e*en  your 

atudioua  houra. 
And  teacher  of  thoae  little  ones  you  call  your 

cottage  flowera ; 
And  if  we  be  not  rich  and  great,  we  msy  be  wiao 

and  kind. 
And  aa  my  heart  can  warm  your  heart,  ao  maj 

your  mind  my  mind. 
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HeligfouK  SnteIUgenre« 


THE  PATAGONIAN  MISSION. 


In  June  1852  the  Editor  of  this  Magajane 
expressed  himself  thus  respecting  the 
attempted  mission  to  Tierra  del  Fuego  : 
*'  Our  own  faith  is  strong  in  the  ultimate 
success,  of  the  mission.  Former  errors 
will  be  corrected,  wiser  plans  arranged, 
by  a  wider  experience;  and  while  the 
moral  heroism  of  Captain  Gardiner  and 
hia  friends  will  never  cease  to  exercise 
a  holy  influence  in  the  world,  and,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  will  help  to  adyance 
the  cause  of  missions  to  the  heathen, 
we  also  believe  that  the  day  may  soon 
come  when  Christian  Churches,  gather- 
ed from  the  desolate  lands  around  the 
stormy  Cape  Horn,  may  visit  Banner  Cove 
and  the  graves  of  those  noble  men,  and, 
from  the  touching  memories  which  will 
ever  cluster  around  them,  derive  such 
lessons  of  disinterested  love  and  exalted 
faith  as  may  kindle  a  more  ardent  piety 
in  their  own  bosoms,  and  fill  them  with 
a  profounder  gratitude  for  th^  spiritual 
mercies  they  have  obtained,  and  for 
those  who  sacrificed  themselves  that 
these  mercies  should  be  bestowed." 

The  Secretary  adds:  ''With  God's 
help,  the  mission  to  Tierra  del  Fuego 
shall  be  maintained!"  With  all  our 
hearts  we  say :  **  Go  on,  and  prosper !" 

Unremitting  effort  has  been  made, 
since  the  date  above,  tb  raise  the  supply 
of  money,  build  the  vessel,  and  find  the 
company  to  follow  in  the  path  opened  by 
Gardiner,  and  consecrated  by  his  sufi*er- 
ings  and  his  prayers.  How  it  has  pros- 
pered we  are  now  to  tell  the  reader:  1. 
The  money  has  been  largely  provided- 
ten  pounds  having  been  given  since  the 
martyr*Q.  death  for  one  that  was  received 
during  his  lifetime:  2.  The  vessel— a 
schooner  of  104  tons— has  been  built, 
launched,  fitted  out,  and  despatched 
under  the  name  of  **  Allen  Gardiner." 
She  is  strong  enough  for  an  arctic  voyage, 
and  has  a  solid  bottom.  She  is  rigged 
expressly  for  a  stormy  coast — has  three 
boats  of  whale-boat  shape,  and  is  pro- 
Tided  with  every  conTenienoe  and  need- 
ful store.  She  carries  provisions  of  dZ 
sorts  to  last  fifteen  persons  twelve 
months:  3.  The  persons  are  found— a 
missionary,  a  catechist,  a  surgeon,  a  cap- 
tain, two  mates,  four  seamen,  cook,  and 
cabin-boy,  a  carpenter,  a  mason,  and  a 


herdsman.  Of  these,  eight  are  certainly 
Christian  men,  and  have  given  themselves 
to  this  enterprise  from  pious  motives. 

The  mission  party  proceed  to  the  West 
Falklands,  three  days'  sail  from  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  where  they  have  Government 
authority  to  select  suitable  land  to  form 
a  station.  They  have  on  board  a  sub- 
stantial framed  house,  a  stable  and  store- 
house, and  a  large  cattle- fold,  and  furni- 
ture and  tools  in  abundance. 

When  they  have  erected  their  houses, 
they  will  obtain  from  the  Falkland  Coid- 
pany  (according  to  permission  grsoted) 
cattle  to  stock  their  land  with,  and  to 
serve  for  food.  And  then  they  will  pro- 
ceed in  the  ^*  Allen  Gardiner"  to  visit  Her- 
ra  del  Fuego,  and  find  natires  known  to  be 
friendly;  and  afterwards  to  Gngory  Bsy, 
Patagonia,  to  seek  out  Casimiro,  a  power- 
ful cacique,  who  has  earnestly  request- 
ed to  be  taught  Christianity,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  teach  it  again  to  his  people. 
When  they  have  found  these  persons,  they 
will  procure^  through  their  help,  soaoe 
young  boys  to  convey  to  the  Falkland*, 
and  there  to  be  taught  and  trained  for 
interpreters. 

This  plan  is  not  chimerical ;  it  has  the 
substance  of  sound  sense,  and  the  support 
of  experience,  and  has  been  submitted  to, 
and  approved  by,  the  first  nayal  survej- 
ors  of  the  day.  It  Is  now  put  before  the 
reader.  If  it  commend  itself  to  him,  and 
he  feels  that  his  Lord  and  Saviour  may 
be  glorified  through  it  in  the  conversion 
of  souls,  many  or  few,  ftx>m  among  the 
dark  aborigines  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and 
Patagonia,  we  beg  him  to  join  us  in  pray- 
ing for  the  preservation  of  the  vessel  and 
her  company— for  a  prosperous  royage— 
for  prudence  and  perseverance  to  the 
missionaries — and  for  preparation  of  mind 
to  the  natives.  We  say  nothing  about 
pecuniary  support,  fr^m  a  persuasion  that 
no  one  can  withhold  this  who  gives  the 
other. 

A  Tery  promising  auxiliary  assodatioa 
to  help  the  Patagonian  Missionary  So- 
ciety exists  in  Edinburgh,  of  which  B. 
T.  Webb,  Esq.,  Royal  Circus,  is  Tressurer, 
and  James  Walker,  Esq.,  Queen  Street, 
is  Secretary. 

G.  P.  DESPAKD, 
•  Hon.  Sec^  P.  Af,  5. 
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V(ntitt%  of  Buoitji. 


Memoir  tmd  Correspondence  of  Mrs,  Cout(s, 
By  the  Rev.  w.  M.  Hbtherihotom, 
D.D.,  L.L.D.  Edinburgh:  ^ohoBtone 
and  Hunter. 

This  yolame  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  each  being  distinct  from  the  other 
in  matter,  spirit,  and  interest.  The  one 
part  contains  the  life  of  Mrs.  Coutts ;  the 
other,  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Hetherington, 
her  biographer.  For  all  practical  purposes 
these  might  be  published  separately;  and 
should  the  volume  ever  reach  a  second 
edition,  we  would  recommend  its  judi- 
cious and  excellent  publishers  to  adopt 
this  suggestion ;  for  we  feel  assured,  that 
whatever  loss  might  be  incurred  by  a 
diminished  sale  of  the  "  opinions,  "  when 
unsupported  by  "the  life,"^  would  be 
more  than  made  up  by  the  additional 
value  thus  gained  to  *'the  life**  when  pre- 
sented in  its  own  pure  and  simple  beauty 
without  the  '*  opinions.** 

"The  opinions"  of  Dr.  Hetherington 
refer  chiefly  to  the  history  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal parties  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  and  to  the 
persons  whose  names  are  associated  with 
our  Church  movements,  from  the  first 
revival  in  Cambuslang  down  to  the 
leaders  of  "  the  Row  heresy**  and  of  the 
Free  Kirk. 

Dr.  Hetherington  is  haunted  by  a  terri- 
ble spectre  called  moderatism.  It  glares 
upon  bis  excited  imagination  night  and 
day.  It  is  the  evil  genius  of  Scotch  ec- 
clesiastical hbtory — the  source  of  idl  our 
sufferings  in  Church  and  State  during 
the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
David  TJrquhart,  M.P.,  was  never  more 
morbid  in  his  views  of  the  power,  the 
designs,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  Rus- 
sians when,  some  years  ago,  he  daily  ex- 
X)ected  them  to  appear  at  Calcutta,  Green- 
wich, or  Dumbarton,  and  imagined  Lord 
Palmerston  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  Czar, 
than  is  Dr.  Hetherington  in  his  views 
regarding  moderatism. 

We  have  heard  of  a  very  obese  man 
who  kept  himself  in  a  constant  whirl  of 
travel,  if  by  any  means  he  could  produce 
leanness  by  locomotion.  To  his  anxious 
mind,  filled  with  the  one  idea  of  his  own 
bulk  as  contrasted  with  the  more  wieldy 
proportions  of  ordinary  men,  the  human 
race  became  divided  into  two  great  classes,* 
the  fat  and  lean.  Thus,  on  one  occa- 
sion, his  travels  bore  him  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  and  being  informed  by  the  guard 
of  the  coach  that  the  town  through  which 
they  were  passing  was  the  birthplace  of 


Shakespeare,  «  Willy  Shakespeare!**  ex- 
claimed  the  stout  gentleman ;  "  Ah  I  in* 
deed  !*'  and,  addressing  his  fellow-passen- 
gers, asked  if  any  of  them  could  kindly 
inform  him  whether  Shakespeare  was  a 
fat  man  or  a  lean  one  ? 

Dr.  Hetherington  would  have  asked  if 
he  was  a  moderate.  He  would  at  least 
have  no  scruple  in  classifying  some  of  his 
heroes,  such  as  Macbeth,  Richard  III., 
or  Shylock,  under  that  catalogue. 

We  do  not  imagine  tliat  men  of  the 
doctor's  stamp  suffer  any  pain  of  mind  from 
passing  these  judgments,  however  terrible, 
upon  their  fellow-men  and  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  which  swarm  in  many  of  their 
publications.  Habit,  no  doubt,  has  the 
effect  of  blunting  sensations  originally 
acute ;  and  the  prolific  and  constant  re- 
iterations of  the  same  accusations,  and 
abuse  of  the  Establishment,  during  the 
last  dozen  years,  may  have  dulled  their 
perception  of  the  meaning  of  their  words 
as  afforded  in  lexicons  or  ordinary  society. 
So  that,  with  these,  such  common-place 
phrases  as  "denying  Christ,**  "dethron- 
mg  Christ,**  "dishonouring  Christ,"-^ 
phrases  which  seem  to  be  essential  to 
every  thoroughly  orthodox  pamphlet,  or 
speech,  or  edifying  conversation  proceed- 
ing from  this  high-church  Pus^yite  school 
of  Pre8byterians,-.do  not  imply  a  state  of 
mind  in  others  such  as,  in  their  opinion^ 
must  bring  perdition  to  its  possessor. 
These  phrases  are  perhaps  recognized  as 
mere  forcible  symbols,  marking  those  who 
belong  to  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

But  it  is  quite  possible,  also,  that  a  man 
with  a  large  self-esteem,  and  a  email  sense 
of  justice,  may  find  pleasure  in  this  exer- 
cise of  witness-bearing  against  his  breth- 
ren. One  of  Charles  Lamb's  most  de- 
lightful and  playful  essays  is  to  expose 
the  popular  fallacy  which  asserts,  "  that  a 
sulky  temper  is  a  misfortune;"  and  to 
shew  how  truly  delightful  to  a  vain- 
glorious man  is  the  condition  of  thorough 
sulkiness  with  the  world.  "  Think,"  he 
says,  "  the  very  idea  of  right  and  fit  fled 
from  the  earth,  or  your  breast  the  soli- 
tary receptacle  for  it,  till  you  have  swelled 
yourself  into  at  least  one  hemisphere; 
the  other  being  the  vast  Arabian  story 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  prove 
bigger  every  moment  in  your  own  con- 
ceit, and  the  world,  [the  Established 
Church!  to  lessen — to  deify  yourself  [and 
Church]  at  the  expense  of  your  species 
[the  moderates]— to  judge  the  world, — 
this  is  the  acme  and  supreme  point  of 
your  mystery — these  the  true  pleasures 
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ofsuOaness/'  We  don't  envy  Dr.  Hother- 
ington  and  the  few  or  many  like-mind- 
ed»  the  enjoyment  of  such  pleasures  at 
their  leisure  hours,  when  atrabilarlous. 
At  this  time  of  day  we  are  sincerely 
sorry  for  them;  for  we  think  they  are 
capable  of  nobler  things— things  more 
worthy  of  men  and  Christians. 

Another  feature  which  arrests  us  in 
Dr.  Hetherington'^  part  of  this  hook, 
and  which  we  protest  against  as  equally 
unworthy  of  one  writing  the  life  of  a 
Christian  lady,  is  the  rude  and  vulgar 
—we  have  no  uther  word  for  it — style  in 
which  he  speaks  of  liTing  men.  Speak- 
ing of  **  the  Row  heresy**  he  says:  **Among 
those  who  were  carried  away  by  those 
half- blind  i  influences,  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Row,  a  man  of  kipd,  earnest, 
loving  nature,  but  of  little  intellectual 
power,  and  still  less  acquirement.**  This 
was  the  man  whom  Dr.  Chalmers  was 
Dot  ashamed  to  allude  to  in  the  General 
Assembly,  soon  after  his  deposition,  as 
**  the  holy  John  Campbell."  In  the  same 
style  of  free  and  easy  criticism,  Dr.  H., 
calling  to  mind  discussions  upon  Bow- 
ism  among  his  fellow-students  of  divinity, 
thus  speaks  of  another  admirable  roan, 
now  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England : 
*'  In  these  conversations  Mr.  William 
Tait  was  ready  to  take  a  very  prominent 
part,  but  did  not  obtain  much  influence 
among  his  fellow-students.  Nor  was 
this  strange ;  both  because  he  there  came 
into  contact  with  stronger  and  better 
informed  minds  than  his  own,  and  be- 
cause, also,  there  cannot  be  found  any. 
where  more  sharp  and  shrewd  observers 
of  character  than  students ;  and  it  was 
not  difficult  for  as  to  perceive  the 
amount  of  vanity  by  which  our  class- 
fellow  was  inflated.  Unfortunately,  the 
young  man  had  obtained  a  great  ascend- 
ency over  his  worthy,  but  somewhat 
weak-minded  father,**  &c  This  may  be 
thought  ^faithful**  writing  by  some;  to 
us  it  is  simply  impertinent  and  heart- 
less. 

The  Voluntaries,  having  been  opposed 
to  Dr.  Hetherington's  views,  are  also 
privileged  in  having  his  opinions  regard- 
ing them  here  expressed  with  the  same 
spirit  of  dogmatic  confidence.  Alluding  to 
the  Voluntary  controversy,  he  says :  **  It 
was  proved  that  the  voluntary  principle, 
in  its  extreme  form,  and  carried  logically 
to  its  legitimate  result,  was  essentially 
an  atheistic  principle,  and  implied  na- 
tional atheism; — a  conclusion  which  no 
one  wished  to  force  upon  its  defend- 
ers, who  were  permitted  to  escape  fh>m 
really  holding  it,  on  the  palliation  of 
rashness  in  assertion,  and  inconclusive- 
ness  in  reasoning.**     Of  course  Dr.  H. 


has  no  doubt  upon  this  point;  nor  can  be 
think  it  possible  any  man  has  who  equala 
himself  in  learning,  candour,  intelligenoe, 
and  piety. 

These  remarks  upon  the  first  part  of 
the  volume  under  review,  have  left  us  no 
space  to  indulge  ourselves  in  the  more 
pleasing  task  of  introducing  to  our 
readers*  notice  the  life  of  the  admirable 
Mrs.  Coutts  ;->a  life  which  no  Christian 
can  read  without  receiving  strength  and 
comfort  from  her  experiences,  and  catch- 
ing a  glow  firum  the  warmth  of  her  devo- 
tion. We  may  be  able,  in  a  future 
number,  to  give  some  extracts  from  it. 
It  is  because  we  admire  her  so  much, 
that  we  have  felt  pained  and  indignant 
at  her  biographer  having  made  the  life 
of  one  so  excellent  the  vehicle  for  com- 
municating his  opinions  so  freely,  upon 
matters  which  he  knows  a  vaat  number 
of  Christians,  aa  wise  and  pious  as  him- 
self, have  come  to  conclusions  Tery  dif- 
ferent from  his.  We  cannot  conclude 
this  notice  without  most  seriously  pro- 
testing against  this  style  of  writing  Uo* 
graphics.  A  Christian  who  has  entered 
the  Church  above  becomes,  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  the  property  of  the  whole  Church 
below,  and  not  of  any  sect  or  party. 
Those  accidents  which  separated  men 
when  alive  from  their  fellow-Christiana, 
should  have  as  little  proipinenoe  given 
to  them  as  possible;  while  all  that  made 
them  one  wiUi  Christ's  people,  all  that 
belonged  to  the  eternal  and  enduring, 
and  which  thf^  have  carried  with  them 
and  retained  in  heaven,  should  be  fully 
exhibited.  It  ought  to  be  the  biograph- 
er's special  care  to  avoid  erecting  any 
barriers  which  would  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  a  holy  example  into  any  heart 
or  home,  and  to  aflTord  aa  full  a  acope  as 
possible  to  the  exercise  of  its  blessed  in- 
fluences. 

But  what  does  Dr.  Hetberington  prac- 
tically aay  to  other  churches  besides 
his  own  in  Scotland?  Doea  he  not 
either  debar  the  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  from  reading  this  life 
at  all,  or  compel  them  to  listen  to 
all  his  railing  aocusations  before  th^ 
can  enjoy  the  happiness  of  knowing 
Mrs.  CoutU?  Does  he  not  bold  the  life 
in  one  hand,  and  his  own  opinions,  like  n 
pistol,  in  another,  and  say  to  Churchmen 
and  Voluntaries :  Take  the  shot  with  the 
life,  or  you  shall  get  neither?  Is  thia 
fair  to  the  subject  of  his  memoir?  le 
this  what  she  would  have  liked  when 
alive?  or — and  this  is  more  to  onr 
purpose — what  she  would  have  any  sym- 
pathy with  now? 

If  Dr.  Hetberington,  or  any  other  eon* 
troversialist, wishes  to  propagate  his  vieva 
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upon  any  poty  topic,  by  all  means  let 
him  do  it,  and  so  title  his  book  that  it 
shall  express  the  nature  of  its  subject. 
But  do  not  let  the  biographer  take 
shelter  behind  the  cover  of  a  pious  life, 
or  elevate  themselves  upon  the  newly- 
made  grave,  to  attack  those  who  are 
not  of  their  way  of  thinking. 


ChrisHcatity  Viewed  in  some  of  itg  leading 
AMpects.  By  the  Rev.  A.  L.  R  Footb. 
Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 
1854. 

We  have  been  much  charmed  with  the 
freshness  and  catholic  spirit  by  which  this 
little  volume  is  characterized.  The  whole 
work  is  pervaded  by  a  tone  of  fervid  | 
piety ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  author  { 
evinces  a  large  acquaintance  with  those  > 
errors  which  threaten  Christianity  in  the ! 
most  plausible  and  insidious  forms.  He ! 
wisely  assumes,  that  no  religious  move- ! 
ment,  embodying  a  system  of  error,  has  | 
ever  stirred  the  heart  of  humanity  to  any  | 
depth  without,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
taining some  important  practical  truth 
which  has  given  vitality  to  it.  Especi- 
ally is  it  needful,  in  dealing  with  the 
foTvaB  of  errors  most  attractive  to  the 
thinking  minds  of  the  present  day,  to 
recognize  frankly  the  truth  that  gives 
buoyancy  and  currency  to  what  would 
otherwise  fall  dead  upon  the  world.  The 
author  observes  this  mode  of  procedure 
in  treating  of  Christianity  as  a  life.  He 
sympathizes  much  with  the  cry  that  has 
gone  abroad,  that  Christianity  has  been 
hitherto  a  dogma,  not  a  life ;  and  that  if 
it  ia  to  do  the  work  God  intended  for  it, 
it  must  be  a  living,  operating  thing  in  the 
heart  of  man,  and  in  the  various  relations 
of  society.  He  deprecates  the  enforce- 
ment of  Christianity  in  such  dogmatic 
forms  as  would  cramp  and  fetter  its 
grand  developing  elements.  The  follow- 
ing are  his  views  as  to  what  the  age  de- 
mands of  the  Christian  teacher  :— 

**  It  is  a  grievous  thing  that  this  hea- 
ren-bom  religion  should  suffer  in  passing 
through  our  hands,  by  being  compelled 
to  assume  some  dwarfish  shape,  in  which 
its  divine  origin  can  scarcely  be  discerned. 
The  age  demands  another  Christianity 
than  this.  It  is  an  earnest  age,  and  de- 
mands an  earnest  Christianity— even  a 
Christianity  that  has  life  and  power  in  it 
— a  vital,  dynamical  Christianity,  that 
will  take  its  place  among  the  various 
forces  that  are  at  play  in  society,  and 
will  influence  and  subordinate  them  all. 
The  age  is  an  intellectual  one,  and  de- 
maoda  that  it  will  furnish  food  for  the 


mind,  and  will  not  only  not  be  beneath, 
but  on  a  level  with,  and  even  above  the 
current  literature  and  science  of  the  day 
— a  Christianity  that  will  satisfy  the  in- 
tellect with  its  truths,  and  reach  the 
heart  with  its  love,  and  sway  the  will 
with  its  persuasiveness,  and  gratify  the 
taste  with  its  beauties,  and  fill  the  ima- 
gination with  its  sublimities — a  Christ- 
ianity that  will  enlist  the  whole  nature 
of  man  on  its  side,  and  command  its 
willing  and  devoted  homage — a  Christ- 
ianity so  broad  and  cathoHc,  and  yet  so 
pure  and  scriptural,  as  will  unite  the 
scattered  members  of  Christ's  mystical 
body  — a  Christianity  that,  investing 
men's  minds  and  hearts  with  its  own 
greatness,  will  raise  them  above  paltry 
«aims,  and  paltry  disputes  and  distinc- 
tions—a Christianity  which,  drawn  fresh 
from  the  fountain-bead,  the  springs  of 
life  that  never  die  shall  appear  in  all  the 
vigour  of  immortal  youth,  with  unabated 
strength,  undimmed  eye,  and  unwrinkled 
brow— a  Christianity  which,  bearing  the 
full  impress  of  its  Father's  image,  shall 
can7  its  own  credentials  wiUi  it — a 
Christianity  which,  armed  with  weapons 
of  etheresl  temper,  clothed  with  the 
panoply  of  heaven,  charged  with  all  the 
elements  of  truth  and  righteousness,  of 
beauty  and  grandeur,  of  love  and  power, 
full  of  God,  and  full  of  Christ,  shall  be 
adored  by  all  who  love  it,  and  be  dreaded 
by  those  who  love  it  not." 

We  are  glad  to  find  that,  while  the 
author  enforces  thus  strongly  the  life- 
action  of  Christianity,  he,  at  the  same 
time,  holds  that  our  doctrinal  system  l\ir- 
nishes  the  only  basis  of  action,  and  the 
only  true  germs  of  spiritual  life.  The 
great  danger  is,  that  the  distinctive  teach- 
ing of  Christianity  be  lost  sight  of  in  a 
vague  yearning  after  spirituality  and  life. 
And,  perhaps,  the  reader  may  think  the 
leaning  of  the  author  is  towards  the 
latter ;  but  this  apparent  bias  is  due  to 
the  prominency  which  it  is  needful  to 
give  to  the  principle  of  Christian  life, 
from  the  neglect  of  it  in  our  ordinary 
teaching.  The  author  treats  of  various 
other  aapects  of  Christianity;  but  the  one 
with  which  the  work  closes  will  perhaps 
be  read  with  deepest  interest — we  allude 
to  Christianity  as  a  fellowship.  Refer- 
ence is  made  in  it  to  another  great  want 
of  our  age — Christian  union.  The  author 
gives  expression  to  the  yearning  which 
now  fills  the  hearts  of  all  pious  and 
thoughtfal  Christians.  Is  union  attain- 
able? What  kind  of  external  union 
should  be  aimed  at  ?  Should  it  be  merely 
a  higher  unity  comprehending  subordin- 
ate diversities,  or  the  fusion  of  all  divers- 
ities into  one  homogeneous  whole?    And 
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by  what  means  is  the  end  of  anion  to  be 
attained?  Theae  are  qneations  which 
occupy  the  minds  of  all  Christians  who 
trouble  themselyes  about  the  destinies  of 
the  Christian  faith.  But,  alas  I  how  far 
is  the  problem  fh>m  solution  yet !  The 
author  grapples  with  the  subject,  but 
presents  us  with  nothing  tangible.  Still, 
his  work  is  not  lost.  Every  new  cry  that 
expresses  a  want  in  the  depths  of  the 
Christian  heart,  must  help  on  the  practi- 
cal moTement  demanded  by  it. 


Athens  and  the  Peloponneee  ;  with  Sketdtee 
of  Northern  Greece,  From  the  German 
of  Herman  Hettner.  £dinburgh: 
Thomas  Constable  and  Co. 

This  Tolume,  the  second  of  Bir.  Con- 
stable's Miscellany  of  Foreign  Literature, 
belongs  to  a  class  which  has  ever  been 
popular  with  the  English  public.  Travels 
in  foreign  lands  supply  our  thirst  for  ad- 
▼enture,  without*  giving  us  the  annoy- 
ance of  moving  from  home,  and  instruct 
us,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  kind  of 
literature.  Mr.  Hettner,  a  countryman 
of  many  of  our  most  able  antiquarians, 
gives  us  a  most  interesting  account  of  his 
researches  in  Greede,  amidst  the  classic 
remains  of  the  greatest  historic  race  the 
world  ever  saw ;  and  while  he  gives  a  re- 
nme  of  the  most  recent  conclusions  come 
to  by  travellers,  as  to  the  construction 
and  uses  of  the  nine  celebrated  ruins  in 
Greece,  he  introduces  many  most  origin- 
al and  interesting  speculations  of  his, 
own  on  some  of  the  worst  points  in 
Archaeology.  K  our  author  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  blinded  to  the  misery  of  the 
Greece  of  Otho,  by  the  dazzling  glory  of 
the  Greece  of  Pericles,  we  can  hardly 
blame  him,  as  in  a  land  where  every 
scene  and  name  is  a  living  poetry,  it  is 
often  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
the  effects  produced  on  the  mind  by  the 
excited  feehngs,  and  what  is  due  to  the 
real  characters  of  the  landscape  around. 

Such  *•*  poetic  license  "  is  pardonable ; 
and  we  do  not  deny  but  that,  in  treating 
such  a  subject,  w4  rather  like  such  a 
view  of  things  than  the  cold  sterile  nar- 
ration of  "facts,"  with  which  so  many 
books  now*a-days  are  filled.  We  cordi- 
ally recommend  Mr.  Hettner's  book  to 
our  readers. 


By 


The  TutoT^s   Guide  to  his  Pupils. 
CcBRicus,  Cupar-Fife.  j 

This  little  work  is  evidently  the  per- 1 
formance  of  a  person  of  much  research, 


and  wiU  be  fbund  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
class  of  readers  for  which  it  is  specially 
intended.  The  second  part  of  the  work, 
which  consists  of  definitions  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical law  and  polity  of  the  Chnrdiee 
of  Borne  and  England,  will  be  (bund  most 
interesting  to  the  general  reader.  Oa 
this  side  of  the  border  ecclesiastical  terms 
are  often  used  without  a  clear  under- 
standing of  their  import,  and,  hitherto, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  book 
which,  in  small  compass,  supplied  the 
necessary  information.  The  appearance 
of  the  work  of  Clericus  will  be  found  to 
be  very  opportune,  now  that  the  Popish 
and  Tractarian  controversies  are  eng^ss- 
ing  so  much  attention.  The  deflnitions 
are  given  with  great  precision  and  demr- 
ness ;  and  few  readers  will  rise  from  the 
perusal  without  juster  notions  of  Uie  con- 
stitutions of  both  churches. 


The  True  Scriptural  Sabbath  Vindicated 
and  Enforced  ;  and  the  anti- Scriptmrai 
Character  of  what  is  called  '<  The  Christ- 
ian Sabbathf**  Exposed:  Being  a  Be* 
view  of  Professor  Miller's  late  Passpk- 
let  on  the  *<  Physiology  of  the  Sabbath* 
By  RoBT.  Hamiltom,  M.D.,  F.R.S^ 
Edinburgh  :  Sutherland  and  ELnoz. 

This  pamphlet — ^for,  in  spite  of  its 
pompous  title-page,  it  is  nothing  else — 
owes  its  origin  to  the  lectures  lately 
published  by  Professor  Miller  on  the 
Physiology  of  the  Sabbath,  whose  state- 
ments are  now  questioned,  and  his  con- 
clusions scouted.  We  have  read  these 
pages  with  unmitigated  regret.  We 
don't  know  who  Dr.  Hamilton  is.  He 
professes  to  be  a  Christian ;  but  his 
Christianity  "cometh  in  a  questionable 
shape.**  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  is  the  old  story  of  the 
secularist  arguing  for  a  Sabbath,  that  be 
may  detach  all  reverend  assodaUoos 
fh>m  the  Lord's  day,  and  to  do  away 
with  both  the  day  and  its  Lord.  This 
may  not  be  the  intention,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  the  tendency  of  his  brockmre. 

We  confess  that  Dr.  Hamilton  has  not 
given  us  a  high  opinion  of  his  logical 
powers,  Dor  of  his  capacity  to  form  a  jait 
estimate  of  the  state  of  religion  in  this 
country,  or  the  measure  of  infloenoe 
exercised  upon  men's  minds  for  their 
good  by  its  various  institutions.  He 
seems  to.  be  guided  more  by  a  dex>ire  of 
saying  new  things  than  true  things ;  and 
by  the  vanity  of  differing,  rather  thao 
the  happiness  of  agreeing,  with  the 
Christian  churches  in  their  views. 
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THE  GADARENE  DEMONIAC. 
By  the  Rby.  Norman  Maclbod,  MiDister  of  Barony  Parishy  Glasgow. 

**  And  thej  arriTed  at  the  coantry  of  the  OadareoM,  which  is  orar  against  GaUlee.  And  when 
He  went  forth  to  land,  there  met  Him  out  of  the  city  a  certain  man  which  had  devils  long  time, 
and  ware  no  clothes,  neither  abode  Ui  any  house,  bat  In  the  tombs.  When  he  saw  Jesus,  he  cried 
out.  and  fell  down  before  Him,  and  with  a  loud  Toice  said.  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee.  Jesus,  thou 
Son  of  God  moat  high  ?  I  baaeech  thee,  torment  me  not.  (For  Ha  had  commanded  the  unclean 
spirit  to  come  out  of  the  man.  For  oftentimes  it  had  caught  him :  and  he  was  kept  bound  with 
chains,  and  in  fetters:  and  he  brake  the  bands,  and  was  driven  of  the  devil  into  the  wilderness.) 
And  Jesus  asked  him,  saying.  What  Is  thy  name  ?  And  he  said.  Legion  :  because  many  devils  were 
cntared  into  him.  And  they  besought  Him  that  He  would  not  command  them  to  go  out  into  the 
deep.  And  there  was  there  an  herd  of  many  swine  feeding  on  the  mountain :  and  they  besought  Him 
that  He  would  suffer  them  to  enter  into  them.  And  He  suflbred  them.  Then  went  the  devils  out  of 
the  man.  and  entered  into  the  swine  :  and  the  herd  ran  violently  down  a  steep  place  into  the  lake,  and 
were  choked.  When  they  that  fed  them  saw  what  was  done,  they  fled,  and  went  and  told  it  in  the 
city  and  in  the  country.  Then  they  went  out  to  see  what  was  dona ;  and  came  to  Jesus,  and  found 
the  man,  out  of  whom  the  devils  were  departed,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  clothed,  and  in  his 
right  mind :  and  they  were  afraid.  They  also  which  saw  it  told  them  by  what  means  he  that  was 
poaiassed  of  the  devils  was  healed.  Then  the  whole  multitude  of  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes 
round  about  besought  Him  to  depart  from  them ;  for  they  were  taken  with  great  fear.  And  Ha 
want  up  into  the  ship,  and  returned  back  again.  Now  the  men,  out  of  whom  the  devils  were 
departed,  besought  Him  that  he  might  be  with  Him :  but  Jesus  sent  him  away,  saying.  Return  to 
thine  own  house,  and  shew  how  great  things  God  hath  done  unto  thee.  And  he  went  his  way,  and 
published  throughout  the  whole  city  how  great  things  Jesus  had  done  unto  him.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  that,  when  Jesus  was  returned,  the  people  gladly  received  Him :  for  they  ware  all  waiting  for 
mm.**-Li7KB  TiU.  28^0. 


Attbe  a  night  of  storm,  m  which  our 
Lord  manifested  His  power  and  majesty 
in  stilling  the  raging  winds  and  waves, 
He  and  His  disciple^  landed  upon  the 
shore  of  the  country  of  the  Gadar- 
enes. The  scene  around  is  wild  and 
desolate.  It  can  yet  he  recognized  by 
the  observing  traveller.  The  mountains 
rise  abruptly  fi*om  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  and  the  remains  of  ancient  tombs 
are  still  traced  among  their  lonely  rocks 
and  precipices.  Those  abodes  of  the 
dead,  excayated  into  chambered  cells, 
can  still  afiford  shelter  from  the  noonday 
heat,  or  midnight  dew. 

No  sooner  had  our  Lord  touched  the 
shore,  than  '* immediately"  there  met 
Him  a  strange  and  unearthly-like  being. 
Man  he  was,  yet  scarcely  human  in  soul 
or  body,  A  savage  wildn'ess  hung  around 
him;  a  slavish  yet  fierce  aspect;  the 
untamed  ferocity,  yet  sullen  fear  of  a 
wild  beast,  which  at  once  inspired  dread 
and  pity.  His  body  was  naked,  and 
bronced  with  the  scorching  sun;  ema- 
10.— VI. 


ciated  with  hunger;  bruised,  wounded, 
and  bloody,  from  self-inflicted  tortures. 
His  hair  was  dishevelled ;  his  eyes  burn- 
ing and  wild;  his  home  was  with  the 
dead,  where  he  wandered  like  an  evil 
spirit.  By  day  he  might  be  seen  prowl- 
ing through  the  silent  tombs.  At  night 
he  might  be  heard  far  away  howling 
in  his  lonely  anguish,  as  with  stones  he 
lacerated  his  miserable  body;  and  how 
he  liyed,  no  one  could  tell,  but  God  who 
feeds  the  wild  beast  of  the  desert ! 

Did  no  one  care  for  that  miserable 
man?  Some  did.  He  had  a  home  in 
Decapolis.  There,  also,  he  may  have  had 
a  loving  father  and  mother,  brothers 
and  sisters.  Many  had  tried  to  bind  and 
chain  him;  but  with  demon  power  he 
had  always  snapped  the  cords  asunder, 
and  was  off  to  the  desert  shore  and 
dreary  tombs,  until  all  the  neighbour- 
hood were  so  terrified,  that  ''no  man 
dared  to  pass  that  way  t" 

What  had  wrought  such  fearful  desola- 
tion in  this  man's  body?    What  had  so 
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debased  that  building  made  of  God,  and 
fitted  to  be  an  holy  temple,  in  which  He 
himself  might  dwell,  and  where  He  him-  . 
•elf  might  be  worshipped?     What  had 
driven  this  miserable  man  from  the  sweet  - 
charities  of  home  and  of  society,  and  sent ' 
him,  in  angnish  and   despair,    to  Uto  i 
amidst  death  and  corruption,  the  object 
only   of  pity  or  of  terror,  without  a  i 
home,   without  a  friend,  without  love,  I 
without  hope,  and  without  God  in  the 
world  ?    There  was  more  than  madness 
here,  or  whatever  name  we  might  giTe 
this  fearful  malady,— judging  of  it  by 
tense.    Jesus,  who  reveals  the  unseen 
world,  and  who,  as  the  only  perfectly 
wise  Physician,  can  perceive  the  source 
of  every  disease,  and    trace  effects  to 
those  causes  which  are  unperceived  by 
us,  because  concealed  in  the  mysteries 
of   the  spiritual  world,  —  He  tells  us 
that   this   man,  was   possessed   of  de- 
mons ;  that  wicked  spirits  possessed  his 
body,  and  exercised  an  influence  over 
his  souU    How,  He  does  not  inform  U9, 
and    we   cannot,    therefore,  conjecture. 
We  are  too  ignorant  of  the  relation  in 
which  we  stand  to  the  spiritual  world, 
and  of  the  laws  which   regulate  this 
inexplicable  intercourse,  to  be  able  to 
detect  how  the  chasm  which  separates 
our  individual  spirits  and  wills  from  those 
of  others  unseen  and  unknown,  may  be 
bridged  over,  and  a  communication  open- 
ed up  with  either  good  or  eviL  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  such  a  degree  of  terrific 
power   as  this,  exercised   in   the   soul 
by  the  prince  of  this  world,  has  been 
destroyed  since  Christ  came ;  and  that  at 
no  time  could  he  have  obtained  such  a 
mastery  except  by  the  willing  consent  of 
man  to  sin ;  and  that  there  was  at  all 
times,  on  tiie  part  of  the  demon-pos- 
sessed, such  an  amount  of  consciousness 
of  his  condition  as  rendered  him  respons- 
ible fior  his  acts.    Be  those  things  as  they 
may,  we  have  in  this  miserable  being  a 
fearful  monument  of  the  power  of  evil — i 
fearful  reveUtion  of  a  soul  without  God 
And  in  contemplating  such  a  spectacle, 
I  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  look  at  him 
apart  ih>m  humanity;  that  I  have  no 
right  to  study  him  with  mere  wonder. 


strange  deformity  of  man,  or  some  bemg 
belonging  to  a  different  race  or  a  dif- 
ferent world  from  my  own.  Alas !  how- 
many  might  recognize  in  such  a  person  a 
brother— a  brother  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
that  name ;  one  having  the  same  miod, 
the  same  sentiments,  the  same  character 
— a  spirit-brother ;  one  united  by  ties  of 
spirit-likeness,  which,  unless  broken  in 
this  world,  must  remain  for  ever !  I  do 
not  myself  dare  to  say  it,  but  the  apostle 
John  says  it,  that  '*  he  who  commits  sin* 
— whose  habit  is  sin— *Ms  of  the  devil  ;** 
and  that  in  this  **the  children  of  the 
devil"  are  manifest,  that  they  do  not 
love  the  brethren.  And  Uius,  too, 
Jesus  our  Lord  declares  of  all  wilful 
and  habitual  sinners :  ^'  Ye  are  of  your 
father  the  devil." 

What,  then,  I  say,  makes  a  character 
like  this  Gadarene  so  awftilly  impres- 
sive to  us  is,  that  we  behold  in  it  the 
type  of  humanity  without  GotL  For 
there  is  no  middle  point  which  any  man 
can  occupy  between  oneness  of  character 
and  harmony  with  God,  or  enmity  and 
opposition  to  God.  All  mankind  are 
subjects  of  the  kingdoms  of  darkness  or 
of  light— children  of  the  devil,  or  the 
children  of  God— because  all  men  are 
positively  good  having  the  love  of  God, 
or  positively  bad  being  without  it.  The 
region  of  indifference  is  ideal,  not  real ; 
and  however  wide  the  degrees  of  naoral 
perfection  may  be  which  separate  be- 
tween the  babe  in  Christ  and  the  aged 
saint ;  or  between  the  aged  saint  on 
earth  and  the  saint  long  glorified  in 
heaven,  up  to  the  seraph  who  for  ages 
has  dwelt  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  throne 
of  light; — ^yet  all  are  subjects  of  one 
kingdom ;  members  of  one  family ;  be- 
cause possessing  essentially  a  subjection 
to  one  King,  and  love  to  one  Father.  So^ 
in  like  manner,  however  wide  the  degree 
of  moral  depravity  may  be  which  separ- 
ates the  man  who  seems  to  lack  but  the  oae 
thing— a  heart  right  with  God— from  the 
vile  murderer  who  dies  on  the  soaflbid, 
to  the  devil  who  has  sinned  firom  the 
beginning ;  still  it  is  fearfully  tnie^  that 
all  sinners  are  subjects  also  of  but  osie 
kingdom,  and  belong  but  to  one  lainUy, 


curiosity,  or  horror,  as  I  would  some ,  because  possessing  a  common  spirit  of 
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alienation  from  the  life  of  God,  and  re- 
bellion against  Hia  righteous  will.  Death 
bat  remorea,  in  the  one  case,  all  the 
hinderancet  to  moral  perfectioo,  and  the 
soul  becomes  good  without  any  mixture 
of  eyil.  Death,  in  the  other,  remoTes  ail 
binderancea  to  moral  depravity,  und  the 
soul  becomes  OTil  without  any  mixture 
of  good! 

Yet  even  here  how  often  may  we 
trace  an  individual  history  which  may 
aee  its  picture  in  that  miserable  out- 
cast among  the  tombs !  How  many 
are  there  who  consciously  resist  all  the 
means  which  «are  used  to  bring  them 
under  willing  subjection  to  the  Father 
of  their  spirits ;— who,  in  early  and  riper 
years,  have  snapped  asunder  the  cords 
and  bands  innumerable  of  advice  and 
discipline ;  of  warnings  and  entreaties ; 
of  mercies  and  afflictious ;  of  Gospel 
preaching  and  awakening  conscience, 
which  were  drawing  them  and  binding 
them  to  God ;  and  who,  by  a  course  of 
habitual  untruthfulness  of  heart  and  life 
to  holy  principle,  have  at  last  gone  off 
in  the  lonely  soUtude  of  a  spirit  without 
God— a  solitude  of  tombs  more  solemn 
and  affecting  than  those  in  any  earthly 
city  of  the  dead ; — for  there  lie  buried 
cold  and  dead  affections;  there  lies  in  a 
whited  sepulchre  a  corrupt  will,  which 
has  committed  suicide;  there  lie  long 
lost  hopes,  buried  by  despair ;  all  around 
are  vile  passions,  hideous  and  revolting  in 
their  rottenness  and  decay;  while  one 
dark  tomb  casts  its  shadow  over  this  scene 
of  death — the  tomb  of  a  dead  conscience  I 
And  among  these  day  and  night  the 
lonely  spirit  wanders  without  peace,  with- 
out rest;  more  desolate  and  dreary- 
more  hopeless,  because  more  miserable 
— than  even  the  Gadarene  demoniac  I 
Do  you  wish  a  more  visible  proof- 
something  the  senses  can  discern — of 
this  demon  spirit  fiend  in  humanity? 
Go  to  heathendom.  See  it  in  India, 
Africa,  in  the  South  Seas.  See  it  in  the 
fierce  savage  yelling  and  r^oicing  in 
the  agonies  of  his  victim ;  the  cannibal 
gorging  over  a  human  body^iimself 
filthy,  fierce,  disgusting — **like  a  beast 
with  lower  pleasures,  like  a  beast  with 
lower  pains."    See  the  devotee  of  any 


heathen  god ;  the  body  bruised,  bloody, 
horrible  in  its  degradation- in  all,  the 
soul  without  God— demon  possessed ! 
Would  you  see  with  the  eye  a  picture 
nearer  home  of  the  same  spirit?  Be* 
hold  it  in  the  drunkard  I  See  how  he 
rushes  from  a  family  which  he  has 
robbed,  ruined,  agonized.  See  him 
almost  naked;  and  hear  him,  like  a 
wild  beast,  howling  by  day  and  by 
night ;  his  poor  body  bruised  and  cut 
with  stones,  and  men  afraid  to  pass 
him  near;  his  Teiy  wife  and  children 
trembling  at  the  sound  of  his  footsteps ! 
Ah !  there  is,  I  repeat  it,  in  that  Gada* 
rene  demoniac,  a  terrible  type-picture 
of  humanity  without  God — a  terrible 
revelation  of  what  is  each  man's  real 
condition  now,  and  a  darker  shadow  of 
what  it  will  yet  be  if  the  soul  remions 
without  the  love  of  God  I 

Gaze  upon  that  man  with  the  eye 
of  your  mind.  See  in  that  wild  and 
wretched  being  among  the  tombs,  what 
Satan  would  have  us  all  become.  Look 
at  him  steadily.  Learn  there  what  kind 
of  service  Satan's  service  is.  Aye ;  even 
here  I— even  in  this  world  of  beauty  and 
of  peace.  On  the  shore  of  that  calm 
lake— in  the  very  presence  of  Jesus  and 
His  disdples — how  inconceivably  hor- 
rible and  degrading  is  Satan's  yokel 
And  if  so  here^  what  must  it  be  in  hell  ? 
I  have  heard  men  speak  of  the  sadness 
and  difficulty  of  becoming  Christians, 
—of  carrying  the  cross,  crucifying  the 
flesh,  and  dying  daily ;  yet  I  never  koew 
any  man,  who  tried  sincerely  to  do  all 
this,  who  did  not  feel,  that  such  a  life 
was  the  happiest  he  could  conceive  of— 
that  its  peace  was  unfathomable,  and 
its  joy  unutterable.  Tet,  were  it  other* 
wise,  and  the  redemption  of  the  soul 
from  sin  a  cure  which  was  attended 
here  by  sadness  and  bitterness  itself 
methinks,  as  the  means  of  enjoying 
eternal  health  and  life,  it  might  be  en- 
dnied.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  To 
die  with  Christ  is  to  live.  To  deny  sin 
is  to  rejoice  in  God.  But  is  there  no 
sadness— no  misery  in  being  wicked? 
Is  there  no  slavery  in  the  freedom  of 
sin  ?  no  pain  in  unprincipled  self-indulg- 
ence?    Ob!  what   difficulties  have  to 
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be  oTercome! — what  battles  with  oon- 
■cienoe  fought  I — what  hearj  burdens 
borne  I — what  dread  apprehensions  of 
coming  woe  beheld ! — what  untold  agony 
of  mind  endured  1  —  by  the  wretched 
man  whose  heart  is  emptied  of  his  God  I 

It  was  an  important  day  for  the  de- 
moniac when  he  first  met  his  Saviour. 
The  previous  nigl^t  had  been  one  of 
storm  and  tempest ;  and  who  knows  but 
the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  had  thus 
attempted  to  prevent  the  Destroyer  of 
his  works  from  entering  that  dungeon  in 
his  dark  dominion,  where  this  poor  pri- 
soner lay  bound,  being  *Med  captive  ac- 
cording to  his  will?**  But  He  who  had 
brought  peace  to  the  stormy  waves  and 
wind,  was  now  to  bring  a  deeper  peace 
to  the  tossed  and  agitated  spirit  of  the 
sufferer. 

No  sooner  did  the  demoniac  perceive 
the  vessel  approaching  the  beach,  than  he 
descended  to  meet  those  visitors  that 
dared  to  intrude  upon  his  solitude— and 
he  and  Jesus  Christ  did  meet !  And  what 
a  strange  contrast  is  presented  between 
the  cidm  and  loving  countenance  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  that  demon-possessed  | 
and  wretched  man,  whom  He  is  yet  not 
ashamed,  in  a  real  sense,  to  call  his  bro- 
ther !  It  is  the  meeting  of  heaven  and 
hell— of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  Satan. 
It  was  a  contrast  more  striking  in  the 
moral  worid,  than  that  presented  in  the 
worid  around  them— between  the  rugged 
mountains  with  their  tombs,  and  the  calm 
aea  on  which  they  looked  down. 

With  what  feelings  does  the  demoniac 
meet  his  Lord  ?  With  those  of  unmingled 
terror.  His  language  is  that  of  alarm : 
«*  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee?  I  be- 
seech thee,  torment  me  not  I*'  His  worship 
is  that  of  a  trembling  slave,  who  implores 
a  respite  of  punishment  in  an  agony  of 
fear.  Some  may,  perhaps,  only  recognize 
in  this  the  voice  of  another  spirit  ruling 
over  the  spirit  of  the  man,  and  uttering 
itself  mysteriously  through  him.  And  if 
so,  a  glimpse  is  given  us  of  the  spiritual 
world  very  awful.  How  did  those  demons 
know  the  Saviour?  Had  they  been  ac- 
quainted witli  Him  in  a  holy  and  happy 
state  of  being  ere  they  rebelled  against 
God?  or  had  the  intelligence  been  convey- 


ed to  them  of  the  great  battle  in  the  wil- 
derness, with  the  victory  on  the  mount, 
followed  up  by  many  a  triumphant  dis- 
play of  the  Conqueror^s  power  to  lead 
captivity  captive,  and  emandiMite  the  spi- 
rits of  men  from  the  dominion  of  Satan  ? 
Had  they  beheld  with  wonder  from  their 
desolate  dwellings  among  the  tombs  the 
stilling  of  the  midnight  storm,  and  thus 
suspected  that  the  Great  One  was  draw- 
ing nigh  ?  In  whatever  way  they  obtained 
their  knowledge  regarding  Jesua,  they 
both  knew  Him  and  confessed  Him;  for  in- 
fidelity is  not  found  amongst  devils.  ••The 
devils  believe  and  tremble."  They  cry  out : 
<•  Art  tliou  come  to  torment  us  before 
the  time  ?"  *'  Send  us  not  to  the  abyss." 
A  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  is  this ; 
a  dread  cry  from  lost  spirits,  who  recognize 
in  Christ  one  only  who  is  to  pass  sen-, 
tence  upon  them  at  the  great  and  terrible 
day  of  the  Lord,  for  which  they  are  kept 
in  chains  of  darkness,  and  who  fear  that 
that  day  has  come,  and  that  the  bottom- 
less abyss  must,  at  last,  be  entered. 

But  I  doubt  not  that  the  human  spirit 
of  the  man  consented  to  this  petition  for 
the  dejMuture  of  the  Lord,  and  that  he 
sympathized  with  this  expression  of  fear 
and  hate,  so  that  it  seemed  one  with  his 
own  being  and  consciousness.  Now,  it 
may  seem  very  shocking  to  you«  that 
moral  and  responsible  beings  in  so  wicked 
and  wretched  a  state  as  this  should  exist 
in  the  universe  of  God.  I  do  not  wonder 
if  you  are  shocked  by  the  spectacle.  My 
only  wonder  is,  that  you,  and  I,  and  all  of 
us,  are  not  more  so ;  for  it  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  one.  In  all  its  essential 
features— in  all  that  ought  to  make  it 
terrible  to  us — ^it  may  be  recognized  in  the 
case  of  many  a  man  when,  in  the  midst 
of  sin,  and  possessed  by  it  in  the  form  of 
some  tyrannous  passion,  he  is  made  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  has  to 
do  with  him— is  searching  his  spirit,  and 
questioning  his  life.  Take  heed,  my  bro- 
ther, lest  there  should  be  here  too  true  a 
picture  for  thyself!  For  is  not  every 
sinner  at  first  naturally  afraid  of  Jesus 
Christ?— and  why?  Because  he  sees  in 
Christ  only  a  holy  person  who  bates  sin, 
and  a  powerful  person  who  will  pun- 
ish it   But  he  sees  in  Him  no  lore  to  tbc 
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•toner — a  love  manifested  in  His  yery 
hatred  to  the  sin  which  is  the  creature's 
ruin  and  wretchedness.  Accordiogly, 
when  that  loving  Saviour  comes  to  him, 
commanding  him  to  repent,  to  be  bom 
again,  to  be  holy  and  happy,  to  come  oat 
of  the  corrupt  tomb  of  his  own  miserable 
self,  to  yield  to  his  God,  who  will  himself 
be  his  deliverer  and  his  strength  ;-'no 
sooner  is  this  authoritative  voice  heard 
speaking  loudly  to  him  in  Providence,  in 
conscience,  in  the  Bible,  than  the  de- 
moniac power  of  self-will,  and  of  all  that 
is  at  enmity  to  God,  rise  np  and  oppose 
the  Redeemer.  The  soul  is  filled  with 
terror,  as  if  He  were  coming  in  judgment 
and  in  wrath  only ;  not  in  love  ;  not  as  a 
deliverer  from  evil,  but  as  a  destroyer. 
The  language  of  the  sinner  is:  *'  Art  thou 
come  to  torment  me  ?  "  The  infatuated 
prayer  is :  **  Depart  fh)m  me.**  The  only 
act  of  worship,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is 
a  cry  for  respite:  ''Don*(  send  me  to 
hell— only  let  me  live  here  a  little  longer, 
should  it  be  but  as  a  filthy  sensualist,  who, 
like  a  sow,  would  wallow  in  the  mire— 
only  send  me  not  to  the  abyss.**  Now, 
such  a  spirit  as  this  in  man  is  an  evil 
spirit*  It  is  strange  and  foreign  to  him  as 
was  "  legion**  in  the  soul  of  the  Gadarene, 
inasmuch  as  it  belongs  not  to  man  as 
God  at  first  made  him ;  but  is  an  unright- 
eous usurpation.  "  An  enemy  hath  done 
this.*'  The  house  in  which  God  should 
dwell  is  taken  possession  of  by  the  con- 
sent indeed  of  man*s  will,  but  still  it  is  an 
unnatural,  foreign,  tyrannical,  and  wretch- 
ed rule ;  and  to  free  us  firom  it  is  the 
glorious  object  of  Him  who  lives  to  "  de- 
stroy the  works  of  the  devil." 

The  Lord  cast  out  *'  Legion**  from  the 
soul  of  this  man,  who  came  to  meet  him 
from  the  tombs ;  and  "  Legion**  enters 
into  the  swine ;  and  they  rush  down  a 
steep  place,  and  are  drowned  in  the  lake.  I 
shall  only  remark  upon  this  portion  of  the 
harrative,  that  it  is  to  me  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  reality  of  demoniacal  pos- 
session, and  that  it  is  not  a  wrong  con- 
dition of  mind  merely,  or  the  Lord  would 
not  have  addressed  Legion  as  He  did.  It 
is  imiHMStble  otherwise  to  account  for  the 
destruction  of  the  swine. 

The  people  from  the  neighbouring  coun- 


try are  attracted  to  the  spot  on  the  sea- 
shore which  had  hitherto  been  occupied 
by  Jesus,  His  disciples,  and  the  demoniac 
We  are  told  what  brought  them ;  for  no 
sooner  had  the  two  thousand  swine  pos- 
sessed by  <*  Legion  **  rushed  into  the  lake, 
than  the  keepers  fled,  and  told  it  in  Deca- 
polis.  The  strange  news  rapidly  spread 
from  house  to  house,  and  crowds  soon  de- 
scend the  neighbouring  hills ;  for  "  they 
went  out  to  see  what  was  done,  and  found 
the  man  out  of  whom  the  devils  were  de- 
parted sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  clothed, 
and  in  his  right  mind."  We  can  picture  to 
ourselves  the  inquisitive  and  astonished 
gaze  which  would  be  directed  to  the  won- 
derful group  by  those  who  gathered 
round ;  and  especially  to  him  whom  they 
had  all  hitherto  known  as  the  wild  and 
untamed  demoniac  Is  this  the  man  who 
sits  there  clothed,  meek,  and  calm  as  a 
child ;  the  storm-passion  driven  from  his 
countenance,  and  heaven's  light  and  peace 
resting  on  it ;  his  eye  resting  on  the  Lord 
of  light  and  of  love,  fUll  of  humble  and 
deep  thankfulness  ?  Is  this  the  man  who 
was  once  the  terror  of  the  country,  and 
the  naked  and  fierce  dweller  among  the 
tombs,  and  whom  no  fetters  or  chains 
could  bind?— It  is  the  man.  His  neigh- 
bours and  friends  see  him ;  his  country- 
men and  townsmen  recognize  him ;  and 
never  had  they  beheld  such  a  sight  be- 
fore. Nor  are  they  left  to  guess  how  this 
change  in  the  man  was  aflTected;  for 
**  They  also  who  saw  it  told  them  by 
what  means  he  that  was  possessed  of  the 
devils  wasliealed.**  We  read  that  *"  they 
were  afraid"— afraid  as  every  one  must 
be  who,  loving  sin,  is  made  to  recognize 
the  presence  of  Omnipotent  power  on  ihe 
side  of  holiness;  yet  such  a  spectacle  as 
this  ought  to  have  filled  them  with  joy, 
for  surely  the  kingdom  of  God  had  come 
nigh  unto  them,  and  the  King  was  here 
to  deliver  them,  and  to  free  them  all,  as 
He  had  freed  that  demoniac,  from  the 
dominion  of  the  evU  one.  But  this  they 
did  not  see,  and  so  they  prayed  that  Christ 
might  depart  from  their  coasts. 

I  trust  you  do  not  sympathize  with 
them,  and  that  you  are  not  disposed  to 
depart  from  this  Jesus  in  terror,  or  to  ask 
Him  to  depart  from  you ;  but  that  you  will 
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gladl  J  recognise  rather  the  evidence  whloh 
this  Darrative  afibrds  of  the  omnipotent 
power  of  Him  who  is  at  really  present 
now,  able  and  willing  to  deliyer  every 
broken-hearted  child  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  Satan,  as  He  was  upon  that  day 
wlien  He  landed  upon  the  shore  of  the 
country  of  the  GadarenesI 

We  have  contemplated  this  man  ^  with- 
out God,"  let  us  now  behold  him  with 
''  God  and  Christ  in  the  world.'* 

A  great  change  has  come  over  his  out- 
ward appearance,  outward  relationships, 
and  in  Uie  power  by  which  he  was  re- 
strained. Formerly  he  was  naked,  now 
he  is  clothed;  formerly  he  was  without 
friends  and  alone,  now  he  is  brought  into 
the  fellowship  of  Christ  and  His  disciples; 
formerly  he  was  bound  in  vain  with  fet- 
ters, now  he  sits  without  any  calmly  at 
the  feet  of  Christ. 

And  why  all  this  ?— Because  a  great 
inner  change  has  taken  place.  He  was 
formerly  in  his  wrong  mind,  now  he  is 
"  in  his  right  mind.**  This  internal  change 
of  spirit  was  the  true  source  of  all  the 
other  changes.  The  wrong  mind  separ- 
ated him  from  God  and  man;  it  de- 
graded him  physically  and  spiritoally; 
it  stripped  him  of  his  clothes,  and  bruised 
his  body ;  made  him  a  terror  to  his  neigh- 
bours, and  made  himself  terrified  for  his 
Saviour.  But  the  right  mind  brings  him 
into  a  right  relationship  with  God  and 
man ;  it  produces  decency  of  apparel,  and 
calmness  of  deportment,  and  renders  all 
outward  bonds  unnecessary,  for  he  is 
bound  by  the  inward  cord  of  love  to 
Jesus,  and  by  hc^y  principle,  stronger 
than  bands  of  brass,  or  fetters  of  iron. 

And  thus  if,  in  his  former  state,  we 
behold  in  the  Gadarene  demoniac  the 
picture  of  man  without  God,  so  do  we, 
in  his  renewed  state,  behold  that  of  man 
restored  to  God. 

What  men  want  is  a  right  state  of 
mind — to  be  right,  in  order  to  do  right  It 
is  this  wrong  state  of  being  in  which  the 
demon  spirit  of  Self  possesses  the  soul, 
which  separates  man  from  God  and  Christ, 
and  all  who  are  like-minded  with  them, 
and  drives  him  forth,  solitary  and  alone,  to 
become  his  own  tormentor.  It  is  this 
which  degrades  man  physically,  for  he 


loses  his  self-respect  and  sense  of  his 
dignity  as  a  creature  when  he  loses  faith 
in  his  high  relationship  to  God,  and,  for- 
getting that  he  is  immortal,  sinks  down 
to  the  mere  animal.  It  is  the  wrong  state 
of  mind  which  renders  necessary  the 
chains  and  fetters  of  the  law  and  of  the 
prison-house,  wherewith,  if  possible,  to 
bind  the  unprincipled  demon,  and  to  keep 
him  from  injuring  society.  But  let  this 
wrong  state  be  changed  into  a  right  itate, 
which  is  nothing  else  than  subjection  and 
supreme  love  to  the  living  God,  then  will 
there  be  a  drawing  to  all  who  are  in 
fellowship  with  the  same  God ;  and  a  sit- 
ting at  the  feet  of  Christ  in  love  and 
reverence,  to  learn  of  Him ;  and  a  respect 
manifested  for  that  body  which  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  instead  of 
an  unruly  turbulence  and  fierce  passion, 
there  will  be  the  calmness  and  peace  of 
spirit  which  is,  to  himself  and  to  others,  a 
well-spring  of  joy  and  blessing. 

But  how  was  all  this  to  be  accomplish- 
ed ?  Not  by  all  the  social  and  political  sys- 
tems invented  at  home,  or  imported  from 
abroad  ;  not  by  all  our  philosophies  bow- 
ever  subtle,  or  theories  of  morals  however 
complete ;  not  by  the  experience  of  mis- 
ery from  sin,  or  by  the  prospect  of  any 
rewards  from  heaven :  but  by  that  very 
person,  and  by  Him  only,  who  cast  out 
"Legion"  from  the  Wretched  Gadarene 
demoniac.  The  fact,  which  is  mighty  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  world,  and  for  the  emancipation  of 
both  from  the  power  of  evil,  is  this  glfr. 
rious  one,  that  "Jems  Ckri$t  hoik  tomt  «p 
dettrtnf  tht  worki  of  the  devil  I '^ 

It  was  He  who  commanded  the  demons 
to  depart  from  that  possessed  soul  then ; 
it  is  He  alone  who  can  now  deliver  any 
man,  and  who  lives  to  deliver  every  man 
who  will  trust  Him,  from  the  same 
dreadful  usurpation.  I  rejoice,  therefore, 
to  contemplate  that  miracle  of  love  and 
power  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Tiber- 
ias I  I  am  deeply  thankful  fiur  such  an 
history.  It  is  more  than  evidence  that 
Jesus  was  authorized  by  God  to  teach 
truth  to  man.  That,  and  every  sudi 
manifestation  of  His  power,  assures  me 
that  an  Almighty  Power  has  come  to 
earth  In  the  person  of  Jeaoa^  man's  Sav- 
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iour;— that  a  stronger  than  Satan  has 
entered  the  honse,  and  one  able  to  bind 
him  and  spoil  him  of  bis  goods ; — and  that 
this  Almighty  Power  is  for  each  man  who, 
willing  to  be  delivered  from  evil,  and  whO) 
conscious  of  his  own  weakness,  flies  to 
Christ,  and  trusts  to  Him  as  his  King, 
through  whose  love  we  can  be  more' than 
conqueror!  Oh,,  then !  do  not  say,  *'  What 
have  I  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  Son  of  God 
most  High  ?  "  This  is  language  for  a  devil, 
not  for  a  man.  Jesus  has  to  do  with  you  as 
your  Creator— you  are  His  property.  He 
has  to  do  with  you  as  your  Redeemer,  for 
He  has  come  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lott^ 
and  proclaims  '*  liberty  to  the  captives, 
and  the  opening  of  tjie  prison  to  them 
that  are  bound  I "  Do  not  ask  thy  soul's 
SaTiour  to  depart  from  thee^  for  what 
will  become  of  thee  if  He  hears  that 
prayer,  and  leaves  thee  to  thyself  and  to 
Satan  forever? 

I  cannot  explain  at  any  length  the  rest 
of  this  wonderful  narrative.  **  The  man 
out  of  whom  the  devils  were  departed, 
besought  Him,  that  he  might  be  with 
Him."— Why? 

Was  it  because  his  wicked  countrymen 
asked  Jesus  to  depart  from  their  coasts, 
and  he  was  unwilling  to  live  in  such  un- 
congenial society  ?— But  the  worse  they 
were  the  more  need  was  there  for  one  to 
remain  among  them  who  would  be  a  wit- 
ness for  God,  by  word  and  life. 

Was  it  because  he  feared  that  the  devils 
might  return  when  Jesus  left  him  ?— He 
must  learn  in  his  own  blessed  experience 
that  Jesus  will  '*  never  leare,  never,  never 
forsake*'  him.  He  who  casts  Satan  out, 
can  keep  him  out,  and  abide  himself  in  the 
house  as  a  Son  for  ever. 

Was  it  from  gratitude  and  love  to  Jesus 
that  be  wished  to  follow  Him  ?— No  doubt 
his  attachment  was  deep  an'd  reaL  Jesus 
sought  for  such  love  above  everything 
else.  But  He  will  permit  it  to  flow  out 
in  a  different  and  more  useful  channel 
than  by  following  Him  as  a  disciple. 
Accordingly,  while  Jesus  answers  the 
petition  of  the  devils  who  wished  to 
enter  the  swine,  and  of  the  Gadarenes, 
who  wished  Him  to  leave  their  coasts. 
He  refuses  the  prayer  of  His  disciple,  be- 
cause he  was  a  disciple,  and  would  learn 


of  Him;  but  gives  him  something  far 
better,  by  prescribing  to  him  a  glorious 
work  of  love:  "Return  to  thine  own 
house,  and  shew  how  great  things  God 
hath  done  to  theeT*  In  this  way,  by 
personal  and  ikmily  religion  manifested  in 
the  place  in  which  God  had  put  him  in 
His  providence,  was  he  to  shew  what  he 
himself  had  received  from  God,  and  what 
others  might  also  receive  from  Him. 
'*  And  he  went  his  way ;"— but  his  heart 
was  too  ftill  to  be  restrained  by  the  limits 
of  his  own  household,  so  *<  he  published 
to  the  whole  city  how  great  tilings  Jeras 
had  done  for  him  I  **  That  man  is  now 
in  glory.  He  is  no  more  among  the 
dreary  tombs,  but  in  his  Father's  house; 
no  more  possessed  of  *'  Legion,"  but  filled 
with  the  Spirit ;  no  more  crying  in  agony 
night  and  day,  but  he  ceases  not,  night 
and  day,  to  cry,  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb !" 
—no  more  naked,  but  clothed  in  white 
robes,  sitting  for  ever  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
or  following  Him  wheresoever  He  goethi 
**  Blessed  Jesus  I  Thou  who  art  love, 
and  art  mighty  to  savel  so  do  thou 
deliver  us  from  evil,  and  bring  us  into 
holy  fellowship  with  thyself;  for  thine  is 
the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the 
glory,  for  ever.    Amen." 


DEATH'S  FINAL  CONQT7KBT. 

ThergloriM  of  our  birth  and  f'tate 

Are  Bhadowi.  not  substantial  things. 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate ;~ 
l>eath  lays  his  Icy  hand  on  kings, 
Sceptr*  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Borne  men  with  swords  may  reap  the'fleld, 
And  plant  freiih  laurels  where  they  kill ; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield  i 
They  tame  but  one  another  still. 
£arlyorlate 
They  stoop  to  fate, 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow. 

Then  boa»t  no  more  your  mighty  deeds, 
Upon  Death*s  purple  altar  now 
See  where  the  victor  victim  bleeds. 
All  hands  must  come 
To  the  pale  tomb : 
Only  the  actions  of  the  Just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

BaiRLcr. 
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"I  WISH  YOU  A  GOOD  NEW  YE  ART 


"  I  WISH  you  a  good  New  Year !"— In  this, 
or  in  some  other  fbrm  like  this,  will  the 
same  kindly  wish  be  expressed  by  many 
a  kindly  look  or  sign  on  the  First  of 
January  1855,  from  the  North  to  the 
South  Pole.  Some  will  utter  it  in  tipsy 
frolic  as  they  reel  along,  crossing  the 
mysterious  path  of  time,  out  of  a  past 
life  of  ungodliness,  into  a  future^unknown 
to  them  in  e?ery  thiag  save  in  this,  that, 
judging  from  experience,  it  will  but  add  to 
their  iniquity,  their  guilt,  their  ruin.  Some 
will  breathe  the  wish  with  choking  hearts, 
because  of  the  memories  of  those  who 
made  the  years  that  are  gone  new,  and 
good  indeed.  A  **  good  New  Year  I  **  will 
pass  from  lip  to  lip  in  the  trenches  of  the 
Crimea,  and  along  its  impregnable  lines  ; 
and  be  heard  in  battle-ship  and  transport; 
and  be  repeated  from  many  a  bed  of  sufRsr- 
iog  in  the  hospital :— and  as  the  old  year 
slips  away,  the  battle-fields  of  Alma  and 
of  Inkermann,  and  the  burial  places  of  the 
plague,  will  give  up  their  dead;  and 
familiar  faces  of  the  brave  comrades  who 
have  made  the  past  for  ever  to  be  re- 
membered in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
will  crowd  before  the  moist  eye  of  the 
living,  and  salute  them  with  a  friendly 
greet'mg,  as  of  yore  ;— and  these  will 
mingle  with  the  thoughts  of  home  and  of 
kindred,  and  touches  of  "  auld  lang  syne" 
which  will  make  the  heart  *'  grit ; "  and 
the  future,  too,  with  all  that  it  may  and 
must  bring  forth,  will  give  a  deeper  and 
more  sober  meaning  to  the  wish  ex- 
pressed by  soldier  or  sailor,  of  **  a  good 
New  Year."  God  bless  them !  We  wiah 
we  could  grasp  every  hero's  hand,  and 
salute  them  too  I  But  though  our  words 
will  not  mingle  with  such  greetings,  whose 
echo  we  have  caught  from  afar,  but  be 
read  only  by  those  who  enter  the  year 
amidst  the  peaceftil  retreats  of  home; 
yet  to  them,  as  to  us  all,  a  new  year 
must  ever  be  a  new  period  of  time,  of  in- 
calculable importance. 

Art  you  to  live  this  year  f — ^If  so^  ffow  f 
Shall  each  succeeding  hour  and  day 
mark  a  progress  in  good  or  evil,  a  walk- 


ing in  the  flesh  or  in  the  Spirit?— the 
strengthening  of  godly  or  ungodly  habita 
of  mind  ?~a  journey  towards  the  endless 
light  or  utter  darkness?  No  i>aase  or 
rest  is  possible  in  this  pilgrimage !  This 
new  year,  when  it  comes  to  an  end,  tmut 
recoitl  your  advance  to  weal  or  woe  I 

Areyou  to  live  f —If  so,  I  again  ask.  How  f 
In  prosperity  or  adversity  ?  Perhapa  this 
year  may  be  one  of  unchecked  proeperity^ 
bringing  days  of  joyous  health,  and  nights 
of  undisturbed  repose ;  with  an  increase 
of  riches,  and  **  troops  of  frienda,"  with- 
out a  cloud  resting  upon  your  dwelling. 
But  it  may  be  one  of  adversity.  Disease 
or  accident  may  shatter  your  frame,  and 
years  of  suffering  be  commenced.  Your 
riches  may  take  wings  and  fly  away,  and 
the  word  bankmpt  may  be  attached  to 
your  name ;— or,  worse  a  thousand  times 
than  even  such  losses,  those  you  love 
most  on  earth,  who  are  now  the  light  of 
your  eyes  and  the  home  of  your  heart, 
may  depart,  and  the  whole  world  become, 
in  a  single  day,  changed  to  you.  In  either 
case  the  new  year  would  be  a  serioua 
year  to  you;  and,  looking  at  prosperity 
and  adversity  in  relation  to  the  soul's 
good  and  the  eternal  consequences,  it  is 
really  difficult  to  say  which  of  those 
possible  conditions  should  be  anticipated 
with  most  humble  and  solemn  feelings. 

Once  more :  Should  life  be  granted  to 
you  this  year,  you  must  be  affected  bjr 
events  which,  though  not  strictly  per- 
sonal to  you,  must  necessarily  tell  upoo 
your  happiness.  You  are,  as  dtiaens  of 
the  State,  and  members  of  the  great  family 
of  man,  so  bound  up,  in  the  wonderful 
providence  of  God,  with  the  weUbeing  off 
others,  that  even  this  great  war  in  whicfa 
we  are  engaged  must  necessarily  inveat 
the  coming  year  with  interest  to  yon. 
What  battles  may  be  fought,  what 
events  accomplished,  as  shall  fill  the 
now  blank  pages  of  history  with  in- 
cidents which  future  ages  will  pervae, 
as  we  now  do  the  stories  of  Item- 
thou  or  Bannockbum,  of  Trafalgar  or 
Waterloo !    What  sufferings  n^y  be  on- 
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diired,  and  dread  losses  iocurred,  as  shall 
make  '*  the  bravest  hold  their  breath  for 
a  tiioe,''  and  cause  a  cry  to  be  beard 
throughout  the  land!  What  glorious 
prospecu  may  this  year  open  up  for  the 
future  liberties  of  mankind,  and  the  reign 
of  Christ  over  the  nations  of  the  earth  I 
—or  what  a  time  of  darkness  and  of  anar- 
chy may  be  near,  and  what  severe  chas- 
tisements, as  shall  reach  every  palace 
and  every  cottage  in  Europe,  as  the 
Plagues  visited  every  house  in  Egypt, 
before  a  better  day  of  light  and  liberty 
dawns!  And  can  we  think  of  such 
things  as  possible,  and  of  some  of  them  as 
certain,  and  know,  too,  how  we  ourselves 
most  partake  of  the  common  joy  or 
sorrow,  the  common  good  or  evil,  with- 
out realizing  bow  very  solemn  it  is  to 
enter  upon  the  year  which  is  to  be  the 
date  of  such  transactions? 

But  with  all  those  thoughts,  and  many 
others  of  a  similar  character  in  my  mind, 
I  can  wish  yon  still  a  good  New  Ytarl 
hoping  that  my  wish  maybe  accomplished, 
because  believing  that  nothing  in  the 
universe  can  possibly  happen  which 
has  of  itself  the  power  to  hinder  its  ac- 
complishment in  any  one  who  sincerely 
desires  it.  I  repeat  it,  to  make  you 
fally  understand  what  I  say,  that  Ood 
has  so  arranged  all  persons,  things,  and 
events  in  His  universe,  that  you,  and 
every  man,  may  find  good  in  it,  and  there- 
fore peace  in  it,  everywhere,  and  at  all 
times.  And  the  more  you  think  of  it, 
the  more  you  will  perceive  how  this 
certainty  of  true  good  being  found  by 
all  who  wish  to  obtain  it,  is  necessarily 
ioTolved  in  the  glorious  fact,  that  there  is 
a  living  God,  our  Father  in  heaven,  who 
▼erily  governs  and  jndgeth  the  earth! 
lo  such  a  well-ordered  kingdom  as  His, 
where  each  subject,  and  their  minutest 
affkirs  are  known  to  the  King— their 
Tery  hairs  being  numbered-— a  kingdom 
over  which  Omnipotence  reigns,  guided 
by  wisdom,  love,  and  the  knowledge 
of  all  things,  present  and  to  come, — how 
could  any  other  principle  of  administra- 
tion exist,  except  such  as  made  it  certain 
that  ^  all  things  shall  work  together  fur 
the  good  of  those  who  love  Him  f** 

Whatever  therefore  may  befullyou  out 


wardly  during  this  cominig  year,  it  is 
surely  something  to  know,  that  your 
good  may  be  absolutely  secured.  Every- 
thing else  is  uncertain  but  this.  No 
one  can  tell  whether  you  are  to  live 
or  die,  to  have  poverty  or  riches,  health 
or  sickness,  the  family  circle  preserved  or 
broken ;  but  whatever,  in  these  respects, 
the  year  may  be  to  you,  it  may  never- 
theless, in  all  respects^  be  a  good  new 
year  to  you. 

And  what  would  entitle  the  year  to 
be  called  a  good  one  ?  I  reply,  in  one 
word,  When  you  are  good  at  all  times  in  the 
year,  depend  upon  tV,  the  year  in  all  things 
will  be  good  to  you!  Understand  it  well, 
my  dear  reader!  Remember  that  Ood, 
in  order  that  all  possible  blessings  may 
be  ours,  shuts  us  up  to  one  thing :  **  My 
sen,  give  me  thine  heart"  He  desirea our 
love.  His  language  is :  **  Enow  me  ; 
acquaint  thyself  with  me,  thy  Father; 
have  fellowship  with  me  in  all  thy  ways ; 
cast  thy  care  upon  me  as  one  who 
cAreth  for  thee;  trust  me  with  all  thine 
heart,  and  all  shall  be  well  with  thee." 
And  thus,  as  the  earth  and  sky  are  all 
light  at  midday  to  the  man  who  does 
but  this  one  thing,  apparently  trifling,  of 
opening  his  eyes,  while  all  is  dark  as  mid- 
night to  him  who  shuts  them ;  even  so,  all 
is  life,  and  light,  and  good  in  earth  and 
heaven,  in  time  and  in  eternity,  to  him 
who  opens  his  heart  to  the  light,  and  life, 
and  good  of  God's  enduring  and  unchang- 
ing love;  while  all  is  death,  darkness,  and 
evil  to  him  who  shuts  his  heart  to  that 
Father,  whoever  or  whatever  else  may 
enter  there  and  take  possession.  Hence 
the  secret  by  which  all  good  may  be  pos- 
sessed—the magic  k^  which  will  unlock 
its  treasures  —  the  charter  which  will 
secure  that  mighty  inheritance — is  love 
to  Ood!  Tlie  profoundest  philosopher 
must  become  the  child  to  know  and  learn 
the  lesson ;  and  the  diild  who  does  this 
becomes  the  profoundest  philosopher. 

But  our  confidence,  that  all  possible 
good  must  come  to  us  by  all  possible 
things  sent  to  us,  is  not  derived  from 
the  emotion  of  love  in  our  own  hearts, 
but  from  the  oibject  of  that  love  —  our 
Father  who  is  in  heaven.  Nor  is  it  how 
we  love,  but  Him  we  loTe,  that  fills  u« 
k2 
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with  peace,'  Here  U  the  expression  and 
ground  of  the  confidence  of  every  one 
who  knows  and  loves  God :  <*  I  am  per- 
suaded that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  shall 
be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God, 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 

Now,  this  lore  of  God  to  us  is  a  fact; 
and,  as  such,  it  is  not  afiected  in  itaelf 
by  your  belief,  no  more  than  the  shining 
of  the  sun  in  heaven  is  by  your  eylaa.  But 
your  belief  will  determine  how  far  it  can 
be  realized  by  you,  and  made  available  fbr 
your  present  and  eternal  good,  even  as 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  your  eyes 
will  determine  whether  the  light  of  hea- 
ven will  be  to  you  a  reality  and  a  blessing, 
or  as  if  it  existed  not,  and  you  were 
left  in  outer  darkness. 

But  if  you  yield  yourselves  to  God, 
and  receive  His  love,  and  come  out  of 
the  pride,  and  the  weakness,  and  death 
of  self-reliance,  into  the  humility,  and 
strength,  and  life  of  God-reliance,  then 
will  you  in  this  find  good  in  all  things, 
for  in  all  things  you  will  find  God. 

What  a  felt  security  for  all  possible 
good  is  in  this  simple  persuasion :  "  No- 
thing can  separate  me  from  the  love  of 
God  I"  What  an  inexpressibly  delight* 
ful  and  strengthening  truth  is  this,  that 
**  life,'*  with  all  its  cares,  and  trials,  and 
difficulties,  has  not  the  power  of  separat- 
ing us  from  Him  who  is  life  itself,  and  can 
give  life  to  every  outward  act  of  duty,  and 
life  to  even  the  trial  which  would  other- 
wise be  death  t  Nor  can  **  death"  separate 
us ;  for  however  dark  the  shadow— how- 
ever long  the  valley  of  death,  we  have 
the  assurance  :*'7%ot(  art  with  us  1"  ''If 
we  make  our  bed  in  the  grave,  thou  art 
there  f  and  wherever  He  is,  there  is  no 
real  darkness,  but  light— no  real  death, 
but  life  more  abundantly — no  real  sorrow 
inconsistent  with  the  perfect  peace  which 
He  bestows.  And  when  we  look  at  the 
awful  future,  extending  through  life, 
and  beyond  death,  until  it  is  lost  to 
the  imagination  in  the  infinite  distance ; 
and  when  we  ask  ourselves  such  ques- 
tions as  these  :— After  death,  where  J 
shall  I  be?  In  what  distant  part  of  the 
luiverse  shall  I  live,  and  move,  and  have 


my  being?  What  shall  I  be  doing? 
What  sights  shall  greet  my  eye  ?  What 
unknown  powers  in  nature  shall  I  en* 
counter?  What  persons  sball  I  know? 
What  angels  or  principalities  diall  I, 
the  weak  child  of  earth,  meet  with,  as 
friends  or  foes,  in  the  peopled  regions 
of  His  mighty  universe,  stietdiiDg  on 
and  on  through  worlds  and  systems, 
never  ending,*  still  beginning  ?  God  has 
stamped  eternity  on  my  brow !  He 
has  shared  with  me  His  immortality! 
For  ever  must  I  live,  the  same  person  too^ 
with  memory  and  forethought,  capable  of 
joy  immense,  or  of  sorrow  unutterable  1 
And  this  endless  existence  beyond  the 
grave  may  be  begun,  and  months'  experi- 
ence of  eternity  possessed,  before  tku 
year  is  ended  i  If  so,  where  and  how 
shall  I  be  living,  and  thinking,  and  actiiig 
on  the  Ist  of  January  1856  ? 

Oh  I  the  blessedness  of  turning  the 
mind,  distracted  and  wearied  by  such 
thoughts,  and  questionings,  and  search- 
ings  into  the  unknown,  yet  real,  and 
fixing  it  upon  the  one  living  person— (rotf 
in  C^iet^  everywhere  and  always  the 
same,  and  everywhere  and  always  with 
us;  and  to  be  assured  on  His  word,  that 
"  Neither  things  present,  nor  Ihinga  to 
come,  nor  angels,  nor  principoUiksy  nor 
powergf  nor  anyihinglin  creation,  can  sepa^ 
rate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord ! " 

Lord,  itr  is  enough  I  Never  separated 
fbr  one  moment  in  our  existence,  here 
or  elsewhere,  from  thy  love,  we  are 
never  separated  from  our  good,  our 
blessedness,  and  joy.  Believing  in  thee, 
we  enter  another  year,  and  go  forth 
on  our  endless  journey,  knowing  not 
what  a  day  or  an  hour  may  bring 
forth;  but  knowing  that,  come  what 
may,  we  are  in  a  Father^s  presence^  and 
the  objects  of  a  Father's  love.  Let  trials 
come,  Thou  wilt  come  with  them  as  our 
comforter.  Let  death  come,  we  wSU  ^  fear 
no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  us."  Let  the 
resurrection  come,  a  Saviour's  voice  will 
raise  us  up,  and  a  Saviour's  power  will 
change  our  vile  bodies,  and  fashion  llieo 
like  His  own.  Let  judgment  cotte^  a 
Saviour's  blood  will  justify  u%  and  a 
Saviour's  righteoqaoess  adorn  ofc    let 
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eteroitj  come !  .  '*  Those  who  have  fallen 
asleep  ia  Jesas  will  the  Lord  bring  with 
Him,  and  we  shall  meet  them  with  the 
Lord  in  the  air,  and  so  wb  shall  bb  fob 

STBR  WITH  THB  LORD  !** 

May  we  this  jear  lire  worthy  of  God, 
who  hath  made  to  ns  such  great  and 
precions  promises,  and  called  us  to  His 
kingdom  and  glory  I  N. 


ADYIOBS  OH  BMTBRIKO  ▲  KBW  TBAB. 

1.  BesoWe  that  one  half-hoar,  at  least, 
shall  be  spent  each  day  this  year  in  pri- 
TBte  prayer,  and  the  reading  of  God*s 
Word. 

9.  Let  it  be  the  great  spiritaal  work 
of  the  year  to  become  better  acquainted 
personally  with  Jesus  Christ 
.  a.  Aim  at  doing  good  to  even  one  per- 
soa  during  this  year,  or  to  concentrate 
your  efforts  upon  some  definite,  unselfish 
work  which  may  benefit  others. 

4.  Endeavour  to  keep  an  accurate  ac- 
count  of  your  income  and  expenditure; 
and  whatever  you  give  for  Christ's  sake, 
let  it  be  done  not  from  momentary  im- 
pulse^ but  because  it  is  right.  Give 
cheerfully,  wisely,  and  justly. 

5.  In  all  things  try  and  live  more  to- 
wards God,  seeking  His  approval  of  your 
inner  and  outward  life.  The  less  yon 
talk  about  yourself  and  your  doings  be> 
fbre  men,  the  better. 

6.  Aim  this  year  at  being  a  peaee- 
maker  between  professing  Christians,  to 
allay  disputes,  to  heal  breaehes,  and  to 
make  men  respect  and  esteem  each 
other  more. 

Try  and  do  these  things,  and  many 
more  wilt  thou  learn  to  know  and  do; 
and  may  the  God  of  love  and  peace  be 
with  thee  1 


ON  HEARINQ  THE  CLOCK  STRIKE 
TWELVE  AT  MIGHT,  3laT  DECESIBER. 

Knell  of  deptrtod  jwta  I 

Thy  voice  is  tweet  to  me  ; 
It  wakei  no  tad  forboding  fears. 
Calls  forth  no  ^f  mpathetio  tears, 
Tima*s  resttest  oourso  to  see ; 
From  hallowed  ground 
I  hear  the  sound. 
Difltising  through  the  air  a  holy  calm  around 


Thou  art  the  voice  of  love, 

To  chide  each  doubt  away ; 
And  as  thy  murmur  funtly  diet, 
Visions  of  past  enjoyment  rise 
In  long  and  bright  array ; 
I  haU  the  sign. 
That  lore  divine 
Will  o*er  my  future  path  in  cloudless  mercy 
shine. 

Thou  art  the  voice  of  hope, 

The  music  of  the  spheres  ; 
A  song  of  blesfdngs  yet  to  come, 
A  hersld  from  my  future  home 
My  soul  delighted  bears : 
By  shi  deceiv'd. 
By  nature  grieved. 
Still  am  I  nearer  rest  than  when  I  first  believ'd. 

Thou  art  the  voice  of  life : 

A  sound  which  leemt  to  say : 
Oh.  pritoner  I  in  this  gloomy  vale 
Thy  flesh  shaU  /aini—thy  heart  thaU  &U, 
Tet  fairer  tcenet  thy  tpirit  hail. 
That  cannot  pals  awmy : 
Here  grief  and  pain 
Thy  steps  detain- 
Here,  in  the  image  of  the  Lord,  Shalt  thou  with 
JeiTus  reign.  Amm, 


THE  SHORTNESS  OF  LIFE. 

And  What  *i  a  life  ?— A  weary  pilgrimage, 
Whose  glory  in  the  day  doth  fill  the  stage 
With  childhood,  manhood,  and  deerepld  age. 

And  what*8  a  life?— The  flourishing  array 
Of  the  proud  summer. meadow,  which  to-day 
Wears  her  green  plush,  and  is  to-morrow  bay. 

Read  on  this  dial  how  the  thadet  devour 

My  thort-Uved  winter'i  day  I  hour  eats  up  hour ; 

Alas  t  the  total  *s  but  from  eight  to  four. 

Behold  these  lilies  which  Thy  hands  bare  made 
FtAt  coplee  of  my  life,  and  open  laid 
To  View,  how  soon  they  droop,  how  soon  they 
&del 

Shade  not  thit  dial  night  will  blind  so  soon  ; 
My  non-aged  day  already  points  to  noonr; 
How  simple  is  my  suit,  how  small  my  booa  t 

Nor  do  I  beg  this  slender  inch  to  while* 
The  time  away,  or  falsely  to  beguile 
My  thoughts  with  joy ;  here 's  nothing  worth  a 
smile.  « 

FaA.«cis  QcABLES,  1635. 


KING  ARTHUR'S  FAREWELL. 

And  slowly  aoswer*d  Arthur  from  the  barge  : 

*'  The  old  order  chaageth,  yi^diog  place  to  new. 

And  Ood  falfllt  himself  in  many  ways, 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world 

Comfort  thyself :  what  comfort  is  in  roe  ? 

I  have  lived  my  lift,  and  that  which  1  have  don« 

May  He  within  himself  make  pore  I  but  thou. 
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If  tboa  shouldBt  nerer  see  my  face  agaiiu 

Pray  for  my  soul.    More  things  are  wrought  by 

prayer 
Than  this  world  dreamt  of.    Wherefore,  let  thy 

Toice 
Bise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  thnn  sheep  or  goati 
Tfa-it  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain. 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  tbemtelres  and  those  who  call  them 

friend? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  eyery  way 


Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feci  of  God. 
But  now  farewell  1    I  am  going  a  loi{g  way 
With  these  thou  seest- if  indeed  1  go— 
(For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt) 
To  the  toland-ralley  of  Avilion ; 
Where  falls  not  haiUor  rain,  or  any  sdow. 
Nor  erer  wind  blows  loudly ;  but  it  lies 
Deep  meadow'd.  happy.  Wr.  with  orchard-lawi» 
And  bowery  hollows  crowuM  with  surainrr  tea. 
Where  I  wiU  heal  me  of  my  grieTOoa  wooud-- 
TniiTaoa's  ••  HorU  Dhirtkvr/' 


BATTLES  AND  VICTORIES  THROUGH  FAITH  IN  THE 
LORD  OF  HOSTS. 


▲BIJAH  AMD  THB  BAITLB  OF    ZSMAHAIM. 

(2  ChroD.  xiil.) 
Fsw  men  have  a  more  terrible  history 
attached  to  their  name  than  Jerohoaro, 
who  is  for  ever  memorable  aa  **  the  son  of 
Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin,"  It  was  he 
who  rent  in  twain  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  forming  ten  of  them  into  a  sepa- 
rate kingdom  against  the  house  of  David, 
which  the  living  God  had  established  and 
blessed  as  the  lawful  monarchy.  That 
foul  and  unnatural  schism  has  not  yet 
been  healed;  and  the  Lord  above  knoweth 
whether  it  is  tu  be  to  or  not,  when  He 
once  more  gathers  the  tribes  together  out 
of  all  lands  where  they  hare  been  scat- 
tered in  the  dark  and  cloudy  day.  Jero- 
boam, to  make  the  breach  as  irreparable 
as  possible,  set  up  in  Samaria  a  rival  wor- 
ship to  that  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
Instead  of  the  Invites,  he  msde  priests 
of  his  own,  of  the  lowest  of  the  people ; 
and  for  the  ark  and  the  Sbekinah,  those 
appointed  visible  symbols  of  the  living 
God,  he  consecrated  "golden  calves," 
the  well-known  idols  of  Egypt,  as  his 
gods.  Israel  thus  became  a  very  picture 
of  Satan's  kingdom,  separated  from,  and 
opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  Jehovah. 

Hardly  was  Abijah,  the  son  of  Reho- 
boam,  and  grandson  of  Solomon,  seated 
upon  the  throne  of  David  at  Jerusalem, 
than  Jeroboam  atUcked  him  with  80,000* 

*  Numbers,  in  the  Hebrew,  are  expressed  by 
letters,  and  few  things,  acoor<tingly.  are  more 
liable  to  mistrai  elation.  A  cipher  too  much  has, 
no  doubt,  been  added  to  the  number  of  the  re. 
spectlTe  armies  mentioned  in  this  chapter. 


men.  Abijah  could  not,  out  of  hit  amall 
kingdom,  consisting  of  two  tribes  only, 
command  more  than  half  that  number. 
But  he  had  right  upon  his  side,  and  God's 
blessing  on  the  right,  and  so  he  feared 
not  to  meet  the  king  a/t  Israel.  Jero- 
boam had  brought  his  idols  with  bim, 
while  Abijah  was  accompanied  by  the 
priests  of  the  Lord  with  their  trumpets, 
which,  ever  since  the  fall  of  Jericho, 
sounded  a  note  of  faith  in  the  power  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts;  and  thue  the  two 
kings  and  two  armies  met  on  mount 
Zemaraim  in  Ephrairo.  Before  the  en- 
gagement began,  Abijah,  either  directly, 
or  by  a  messenger,  addressed  Jeroboam, 
saying,  "  Hear  me,  thou  Jeroboam,  and 
all  Israel ;  ought  ye  not  to  know  that  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  gave  the  kingdom  over 
Israel  to  David  for  ever,  even  to  him  and  to 
his  sons  by  a  covenant  of  salt  ?  Yet  Jero- 
boam the  son  of  Nebat,  the  servant  of  So- 
lomon the  son  of  David,  is  risen  up,  and 
hath  rebelled  against  his  lord.  And  there 
are  gathered  unto  him  vain  men,  the  child- 
ren of  Belial,  and  have  strengthened  them- 
selves against  Rehoboam  the  son  of  Solo- 
mon, when  Rehoboam  was  yonng  and 
tender-hearted,  and  could  not  withstand 
them.  And  now  ye  think  to  withstand 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  in  the  hand  of 
the  sons  of  David;  and  ye  be  a  great 
taultitude,  and  there  are  with  you  goWen 
calves,  which  Jeroboam  made  you  for 
gods.  Have  ye  not  cast  out  the  priests 
of  the  Lord,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  the 
Levites,  and  have  made  you  priesu  after 
the  manner  of  the  nations  of  other  lands  ? 
so  that  whosoever  cometh  to  » 
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himgelf  with  a  young  bullock  and  seven 
rams,  the  same  may  be  a  priest  of  them 
that  are  no  gods.  But  as  for  us,  the  Lord 
is  our  God,  and  we  have  not  forsaken 
Him ;  and  the  priests,  which  minister  unto 
the  Lord,  are  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  the 
Levites  wait  upon  their  business:  and 
they  burn  unto  the  Lord,  every  morning 
and  every  creniog,  burnt- sacrifices  and 
sweet  incense:  the  shew -bread  also  set 
they  in  order  upon  the  pure  table ;  and 
the  candlestick  of  gold,  with  the  lamps 
thereof,  to  burn  every  evening :  for  we 
keep  the  charge  of  the  Lord  our  God ; 
but  ye  have  forsaken  Him.  And,  behold, 
God  himself  is  with  us  for  our  captain, 
and  His  priests  with  sounding  trumpets 
to  cry  alarm  against  you.  O  children  of 
Israel,  fight  ye  not  against  the  Lord  God 
of  your  fathers ;  for  ye  shall  not  prosper." 
The  reply  which  Jeroboam  made  to 
this  address,  was  to  outflank,  with  his 
80,000,  the  small  army  of  Abijnh;  so 
that  ^'  when  Judah  looked  back,  behold 
the  battle  was  before  and  behind;**  and 
thus,  by  all  the  laws  of  war,  Judah  should 
have  been  annihilated.  But  there  are 
other  laws  ia  the  universe  besides  these, 
and  other  principles  at  work  by  which 
the  destinies  of  nations  are  determined 
besides  those  of  mere  mechanics.  "  Verily 
there  is  a  God  who  judgeth  the  earth/' 
who  'Moveth  righteousness  and  hateth 
iniquity  ;'*  and,  accordingly,  **  the  battle 
is  not  tdwayt  to  the  strung."  And  so 
Ab^ah  found  it  that  day  in  Bphraim ;  for 
after  he  had  raised  his  last  man  for  the 
army,  and  set  his  troops  in  array,  he  did 
not  think  his  resources  exhausted  until 
he  had  cried  to  God,  and  trusted  in  His 
righteous  arm.  Nor  did  he  lose  his 
faith  when,  two  to  one,  he  was  attacked 
ill  front  and  in  rear;  but  the  soldiers 
**  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  the  priests 
shouted  with  the  trumpeu.*'— And  what 
then  ?  "  It  came  to  pass,  that  God  smote 
Jeroboam  and  all  Israel  before  Abijah 
and  Judah:  and  God  delivered  them 
into  their  hand.  Thus  the  children  of 
Israel  were  brought  under  at  that  time, 
and  the  children  of  Judah  prevailed,  be- 

OA06B  '  TUBT  BKLIBD  UPON  THE  LORD 

GoD  or  TBBiB  PATH  BBS."    It  IS  added: 
*'  Neither  did  Jeroboam  recover  strength 


again  in  the  days  of  Abijah:  and  the 
Lord  struck  him,  and  he  died." 


ASA  AND  THE  BATTLE  WITH  THE 
BLACKS. 

(2  Chron,  xiv.) 

Asa,  the  son  of  that  Abijah  who  had 
fought  the  great  battle  of  Zemaraim,  was 
also  a  worthy  successor  of  so  brave  and  good 
a  father.  The  following  remarkable  pic- 
ture is  given  of  his  conduct  as  a  king,  and  o^ 
God'8  goodness  to  him:  **  And  Asa  did  that 
which  was  good  and  right  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Lord  his  God :  for  he  took  away  tlie 
altars  of  the  strange  gods,  and  the  high 
places,  and  brake  down  the  images,  and 
cut  down  the  groves ;  and  commanded 
Judah  to  seek  the  Lord  God  of  their 
fathers,  and  to  do  the  law  and  the  com- 
mandment. Also  he  took  away  out  of 
all  the  cities  of  Judah  the  high  places 
and  the  images:  and  the  kingdom  was 
quiet  before  him.  And  he  built  fenced 
cities  in  Judah :  for  the  land  had  rest, 
and  he  had  no  war  in  those  years; 
because  the  Lord  had  given  him  rest. 
Therefore  he  said  unto  Judah,  Let  us 
build  these  cities,  and  make  about  them 
walls  and  towers,  gates  and  bars,  while 
the  land  is  yet  before  us ;  because  we 
have  sought  the  Ix>rd  our  God,  we  have 
sought  Him,  and  He  hath  given  us  rest 
on  every  side:  so  they  built  and  pros- 
pered." 

Israel  did  not  for  many  years  attack 
Judah.  That  kingdom  had  not  recovered 
the  eff*ects  of  its  last  disastrous  campaign 
under  Jeroboam.  But  the  '*  prince  of 
this  world"  had  large  armies  in  other 
portions  of  his  dominions,  ready  to  fight 
against,  and,  if  possible,  destroy  that 
king  and  people  in  Jerusalem,  who  alone 
uf  all  on  earth  dared  to  reject  his  rule, 
and  to  put  down  his  worship ;  and  instead 
of  both,  to  acknowledge  Jehovah  only  as 
their  king, -and  to  worship  Him  only  as 
their  God. 

An  army  of  100,000  Ethiopians  frt)m 
Africa,  with  the  formidable  and  terrible 
addition  of  300  war-chariots,  headed  by 
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fome  swarthy  general  called  Zerah,  came 
down  upon  Aia,  and  with  a  dark  flood 
poured  itielf  over  the  land.  The  inraders 
have  already  reached  Mareshah,  a  town 
within  the  borders  of  the  inheritance  of 
Judah.  From  the  high  towers  of  Jeru- 
salem they  are  Tisible  in  the  distance ; 
and  tents,  and  camels,  and  sheep,  and 
men,  are  seen  spread  OTcr  the  hills,  and 
crowding  the  valleys.  Asa  goes  forth  to 
meet  them!  It  was  brarely  done;  bat 
his  courage  was  derlred  from  the  same 
trust  in  God,  the  King  of  all  the  earth, 
which  had  inspired  his  father  Abijah: 
and  so  <*Asa  cried  unto  the  Lord  his 
God,  and  said.  Lord,  it  is  nothing  with 
thee  to  help,  whether  with  many,  or  with 
them  that  hare  no  power:  help  us,  O 
Lord  our  God ;  for  we  rest  <m  thee,  and 
in  thy  name  we  go  againBt  this  muitiiude, 
O  Lord,  thou  art  our  God ;  let  not  man 
prevail  against  thee." 

What  noble  faith  I  It  was  not  put  to 
shame.  **  So  the  Lord  smote  the  Ethio* 
pians  before  Asa,  and  before  Judah; 
and  the  Ethiopians  fled.  And  Asa,  and 
the  people  that  were  with  him,  pursued 
them  unto  Gerar:  and  the  Ethiopians 
were  overthrown,  that  they  could  not 
recover  themselves;  for  they  were  de- 
stroyed before  the  Lord,  and  before  his 
host :  and  they  carried  away  very  much 
spoil- 
When  Asa  was  returning  from  this 
great  battle  in  which  he  bad  triumphed 
through  his  faith  in  God,  he  was  met  by 
the  prophet  Azariah,  who  addressed  him 
in  these  words, — so  full  of  teaching  for 
friture  ages :  **  Hear  ye  me,  Asa,  and  all 
Judah  and  Benjamin ;  the  Lord  is  with 
you,  while  ye  be  with  Him;  and  if  ye 
seek  Him,  He  wiU  be  found  of  you ;  but 
if  ye  forsake  Him,  He  will  forsake  you, 
Kow  for  a  long  season  Israel  hath  been 
without  the  true  God,  and  without  a 
teaching  priest,  and  without  law.  But 
when  they  in  their  trouble  did  turn  unto 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  sought  Him, 
He  was  found  of  them.  And  in  those 
times  there  was  no  peace  to  him  that 
went  out,  nor  to  him  that  came  in,  but 
great  vexations  were  upon  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  countries.  And  nation 
was  destroyed  of  nation,  and  city  of  city; 


for  God  did  vex  them  with  all  advenity. 
Be  ye  strong  therefore,  and  Ut  noi  yemr 
hands  be  weak  ;  for  your  work  skaii  be  rer 
warded." 

It  is  a  most  instructive  fiict,  and  one 
which  should  inspire  with  humility  all 
who  have  once  been  oonqnerora,  and 
have,  "through  faith,"  even  "subdued 
kingdoms,"  to  beware  how  they  fall  back 
upon  Self,  and  have  "confldenoe  in  the 
flesh,**  instead  of  "aWding"  In  God  their 
strength,  that  this  same  Asa,  probably 
more  than  twenty  years  after  his  battle 
at  Mareshah,  so  far  lost  his  faith  in  God, 
that,  when  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  made 
war  against  Judah,  instead  of  gcnng  to 
meet  him  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
with  such  force  as  God  provided  for  him, 
distrusted  God,  disobeyed  His  express 
commands,  and  sought  the  allianoe  of 
Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  bribing  him 
with  the  treasures  deposited  in  hia  own 
treasury,  and  also  those  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord.  Israel  was,  in  the  meantime^ 
overcome.  But  what  said  God  to  thisf — 
"And  at  that  time  Hanani  the  aeer  came 
to  Asa  king  of  Judah,  and  said  unto  him, 
Because  thou  hast  relied  on  the  king  of 
Syria,  and  not  relied  on  the  Lord  thy  God, 
therefore  is  the  host  of  the  king  of  Syria 
escaped  out  of  thine  hand.  Were  not  the 
Ethiopians  and  the  Lubims  a  huge  host, 
with  Tery  many  chariots  and  horsemen  ? 
yet,  because  ihou  didst  rely  on  the  Lord^ 
He  delivered  them  into  thine  hand.  For 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord  mo  to  and  fro 
throughout  the  whole  earth,  to  shew 
himself  strong  in  the  behalf  of  fAsn 
whose  heart  is  perfect  toward  Him,  Heie- 
in  thou  bast  done  foolishly:  therefore 
from  henceforth  thou  shalt  have  wan.* 

Such  memories  as  these  ooold  not  bat 
stir  the  conscience  of  the  king.  Indifler* 
enoe  was  impossible.  He  must  be  again 
subject  to  the  Father  of  his  spirit,  and 
live,  or  depart  farther  fr^om  Him  through 
unbelief,  and  die.  Solemn  and  awful 
moments  are  those  in  the  lifls  of  men 
when,  standing  where  two  ways  diverge, 
— one  the  narrow  way  of  the  Spirit,  aad 
the  other  the  broad  way  of  the  flesh,— 
they  must  choose  either  1  Can  it  be  that 
Asa  hesitates?  Can  it  be  that  he  who 
fought  and  conquered  the  mighty  army  of 
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tlie  EthiopiMu,  ibidl  himself  be  conquered 
by  bis  owQ  pride  ?  Alas  I  it  was  so. 
'*  Then  Asa  was  wroth  with  the  seer,  and 
put  him  io  a  prison-house ;  for  he  was  in 
»  rage  with  him  because  of  this  thing." 
And  then,  like  an  unhappy  man,  ill  at 
ease  at  home  in  his  own  heart  and  con- 
science, because  not  at  peace  with  his 
God,  *'  Asa  oppressed  some  of  the 
people  the  same  time.  And,  behold,  the 
acts  of  Asa,  first  and  last,  lo,  they  are 
written  in  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
and  IsraeL  And  Asa,  in  the  thirty-and- 
ninth  year  of  his  reign,  was  diseased  in 
bis  feet,  until  his  disease  was  exceeding 
great :  yet  in  his  disease  he  sought  not  to 
the  Lordf  but  to  the  phydcians."  How 
true  is  it,  that  '*  he  that  is  sbw  to  anger 
is  better  than  the  mighty ;  and  he  that 
ruleth  his  own  spirit  better  than  he  who 
takethacityl" 

m. 

JEHOSHAFHAT  AND  THE  BATTLE  OF  TBS 
VALLET  OF  BERACQAH. 


(2  Chron.  xvii.) 

Jehoshaphat  was  a  more  remarkable  in- 
atanoe  than  even  his  father  Asa»  of  faith  in 
God  in  doing  battle  with  the  enemies  of 
Judah*  Hear  what  is  said  of  him :  "And 
the  Lord  was  with  Jehoshaphat,  because 
be  walked  in  the  first  ways  of  his  father 
David,  and  sought  not  unto  Baalim ;  but 
sought  to  the  Lord  God  of  his  father,  and 
walked  in  his  commandments,  and  not 
after  the  doings  of  Israel :  Therefore  the 
Lord  stablished  the  kingdom  in  his  hand; 
and  all  Judah  brought  to  Jehoshaphat 
presents ;  and  he  had  riches  and  honour 
in  abundance.  And  his  heart  was  lifted 
up  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord :  moreover, 
be  took  away  the  high  places  and  groves 
out  of  Judah.** 

This  king  established  a  home  miuum  in 
Judah,  and  sheeted  as  his  missionaries 
Are  noblemen,  and  with  them  he  sent 
nine  Levites  and  two  priests,  "  to  teach 
the  cities  of  Judah.*'  "  And  they  taught  in 
Judftb,  and  had  the  book  of  the  law  of  the 
Lord  with  them,  and  went  about  through- 
out all  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  taught 
the  people." 


The  results  of  this  home  mission  are 
very  remarkable.  It  became,  practically 
the  best  peace  nociety :  '*  And  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  fell  upon  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  lands  that  were  round  about  Judah, 
so  that  they  made  no  war  against  Jehodh- 
aphat."  It  was  the  source,  also^  of  in- 
creased commercud  prosperity  and  national 
strength :  "  And  Jehoshaphat  waxed  great 
exceedingly ;  and  he  built  in  Judah  cas- 
tles, and  cities  of  store.  And  he  had  much 
business  in  the  cities  of  Judah :  and  the 
men  of  war,  mighty  men  of  valour  were 
in  Jerusalem." 

But  Jehoshaphat,  in  an  evil  hour,  made 
an  alliance  with  the  wicked  and  idolatrous 
Ahab;  for  which  he  was  rebuked  by 
Hanani    the  seer,  who    said   to   him: 
'*  Nevertheless    there   are   good    things 
found  in  thee,  in  that  thou  hast  taken 
away  the  groves  out  of  the  land,  and 
hast    prepared    thine    heart    to    seek 
God."    The  king  seems  never  again  to 
have  compromised  his  allegiance  to  Je- 
hovah.     His  home  mission  appears  to 
have  been  resumed,  and  prosecuted  with 
success ;  for  **  he  went  out  again  through 
the  people,  from  Beersheba  to  mount 
Ephraim,  and  brought  them  back  unto 
the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers."     Great 
righteousness  and  justice  mark  his  reign* 
What  a  beautiful  picture  of  both  is  this : 
**  And  he  set  judges  in  the  land,  through- 
out all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  city 
by  city ;  and  said  to  the  judges.  Take 
heed  what  ye  do:    for   ye  judge  not 
for  man,  but  for  the  Lord,  who  is  with 
you  in  the  judgment    Wherefore  now, 
let  the  fear  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you ; 
take  heed,  and  do  it:  for  there  is  no 
iniquity  with   the  Lord  our  God,   nor 
respect  of  persons,  nor  taking  of  gifts. 
Moreover,  in  Jerusalem  did  Jehoshaphat 
set  of  the  Levites,  and  of  the  priests,  and 
of  the  chief  of  the  fathers  of  Israel,  for 
the  judgment  of  the  Lord,  and  for  con- 
troversies, when  they  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem.   And  he  charged  them,  saying. 
Thus  shall  ye  do  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
faithfully,  and  with  a  perfect  heart.  And, 
what  cause  soever  shall  come  to  you  of 
your  brethren  that  dwell  in  their  cities, 
between  blood  and  blood,  between  law 
and  commandment,  statutes  and  judg- 
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ment,  je  shall  even  varn  them  that  they 
trespass  not  against  the  Lord,  and  so 
wrath  come  upon  yon,  and  upon  your 
brethren :  this  do,  and  ye  shall  not  tres- 
pass." 

One  day  this  gjeat  and  good  king  heard 
the  news  that  an  immense  army  of  Moab- 
ites  and  Ammonites  were  marching  on 
Jerusalem !  They  had  reached  the  east- 
ern shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  were 
coming  over  the  rocks  in  the  wilderness 
of  Engedl.  It  seemed  as  if  the  day  of 
destruction  had  come  to  Jerusalem,  and 
no  wonder  Jehoshaphat  the  king  feared  1 
But  in  this  extremity  <*  he  set  himself 
to  seek  the  Lord,  and  he  proclaimed 
a  fast  throughout  all  Judah;"  and  the 
people  came  up  from  all  the  towns  and 
villages,  to  hold  in  Jerusalem  a  day  of 
solemn  humiliation  and  prayer  for  their 
country,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  Men,  and  women,  and  children, 
filled  the  courts  of  the  temple ;  it  was 
a  time  of  anxiety  and  awe.  In  the 
midst  of  this  great  crowd  stood  up 
Jehoshaphat;  and  in  the  hearing  of 
his  people  poured  forth  this  prayer 
*«  0  Lord  God  of  our  fathers,  art  not 
thou  God  in  heaven  ?  and  rulest  not  thou 
over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  heathen  ?  and' 
'  in  thine  hand  is  there  not  power  and 
might,  so  that  none  is  able  to  withstand 
thee  ?  Art  not  thou  our  God,  who  didst 
drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  this  land 
before  thy  people  Israel,  and  gavest  it  to 
the  seed  of  Abraham  thy  friend  for  ever? 
And  they  dwelt  therein,  and  have*  built 
thee  a  sanctuary  therein  for  thy  name, 
saying,  If,  when  evil  cometh  upon  us,  as 
the  sword,  judgment,  or  pestilence,  or 
famine,  we  stand  befbre  this  house,  and 
in  thy  presence,  (for  thy  name  is  in  this 
house,)  and  cry  unto  thee  in  our  sflBiction, 
then  thou  wilt  hear  and  help.  And  now, 
behold,  the  children  of  Ammon,  and 
Moab,  and  mount  Seir,  whom  thou 
wouldest  not  let  Israel  invade,  when  they 
came  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  but  tliey 
turned  from  them,  and  destroyed  them 
not ;  behold,  I  say,  how  they  reward  us, 
to  come  to  cast  us  out  of  thy  possession, 
which  thou  hast  given  us  to  inherit.  O 
our  God,  wilt  thou  not  judge  them  ?  for 
we  have  no  might   against   this  great 


company  that  cometh  against  us ;  neither 
know  we  what  to  do :  but  amr  gpes  ore 
ypon  thut" 

What  a  true  recognition  waa  here  of 
God  as  the  righteous  ruler  of  men  and 
nations!  What  a  childlike  oonfidence 
in  His  word  and  promise,  and  grateful 
remembrance  of  His  past  doings  to  and 
for  His  people !  What  a  casting  of  his 
burden  upon  Him  I  It  could  not  be 
but  in  some  way  God  would  answer  aach 
a  prayer,  and  manifest  His  lore  to  such 
a  spirit  and  disposition  as  this.  And  so 
we  read  that  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon 
Jahflziel,  who  thus  addressed  the  multi- 
tude :  *'  Hearken  ye,  all  Judah,  and  ye 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  thou  king 
Jehoshaphat,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  unto 
you,^e  not  afhiid  nor  dismayed  by  rea- 
son of  this  great  multitude;  for  the  battle 
is  not  yours,  but  God's.  To-morrow  go 
ye  down  against  them :  behold,  they  come 
up  by  the  cliff  of  Ziz ;  and  ye  shall  find 
them  at  the  end  of  the  brook,  before  the 
wilderness  of  Jeruel.  Ye  shall  not  need 
to  fight  in  this  battle;  set  yourselves, 
stand  ye  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  the 
Lord  with  you,  O  Judah  and  Jerusalem : 
fear  not,  nor  be  dismayed ;  to-morrow  go 
out  against  them:  for  the  Lord  wHl  U 
with  you." 

The  king  believed  his  word,  bowed  his 
head,  and  with  his  people  fell  down  and 
worshipped  the  Lord.  A  burst  of  song, 
expressive  of  hope  and  joy,  arose  from 
the  temple  choir,  for  ^  the  Levites,  of  the 
children  of  the  Eohathites,  and  of  the 
children  of  the  Korhites,  stood  up  to 
praise  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  with  a  loud 
voice  on  high." 

Kext  morning  they  beheld  a  wonder- 
ful miracle.  The  army  of  Judah  defiled 
through  the  gate,  and  began  its  march 
towards  the  wilderness,  where  lay  the 
great  army  of  the  inyadera.  The  kiog 
has  one  word  more  to  say  to  tbem—a 
single  word  to  inspire  them  before  the 
coming  battle  against  such  terrible  odds. 
Those  sayings  of  great  commandfrs 
on  the  eve  of  conflicts  that  have 
decided  the  destinies  of  nations,  liiv« 
been  recorded  with  interest  in  every  tg^ 
The  words  of  Napoleon  to  his  army 
before  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  are 
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ibeikiotmble :  "  From  these  summits 
•forty  centuries  are  looking  down  upon 
you!**  More  memorable  and  nobler 
still  are  the  well-known  words  of  Nel- 
son before  Trafalgar :  "England  expects 
that  erery  man  will  do  his  daty !"  But 
can  the  history  of  the  world  afford  any 
more  illuatrious  or  more  worthy  battle- 
cry  than  this  of  which  the  king  gave  to  his 
Mmy:  **  Beliefe  in  the  Lord  your  Ged, 
so  shall  ye  be  established;  believe  His 
prophets,  so  shall  ye  prosper  T  And 
this  confidence  in  the  living  God  which 
inspired  himself,  seemed  to  have  possessed 
his  people ;  for  the  singular  result  of  a 
*'  consultation"  with  them  was  to  appoint 
amgen  unto  the  Lord,  who  **  should 
praise  the  beauty  of  holiness  as  they 
went  out  before  the  army,  and  to  say, 
Praise  the  Lord;  for  flis  meroy  en- 
dureth  for  ever.**  And  thus  the  small 
army  marched  forth  to  the  wilderness 
of  Tekoa  against  the  huge  host  of  Moab- 
ites  and  Ammonites,  led  by  songs  of 
gladness,  joyfully  praising  the  Lord, 
whose  mercy  endureth  for  ever !  Singu- 
lar faith,  indeed,  which  the  Lord  vindi- 
cated by-  His  own  mighty  hand !  For, 
ere  a  blow  was  struck  by  Judah,  the 
spirit  of  hate  had  possessed  the  enemy, 
unchecked  by  the  providence  of  God, 
and  they  fought  against  each  other  until 
none  were  left;  so  that  when  Judah 
reached  their  camp,  it  was  as  a  vast 
battle-field  after  the  day  of  combat. 
''  And  when  Judah  came  towards  the 
watch-tower  in  the  wilderness,  they 
looked  unto  the  multitude,  and,  behold, 
they  were  dead  bodies  fallen  to  the  earth, 
and  none  escaped.  And  when  Jehosha- 
phat  and  his  people  came  to  take  away 
the  spoil  of  them,  they  found  among 
them  in  abundance  both  riches  with  the 
dead  bodies,  and  precious*  jewels,  (which 
they  stripped  off  for  themselves,)  more 
than  they  could  carry  away:  and  they 
were  three  days  in  gathering  of  the  spoil, 
it  was  so  much.^ 

After  gathering  the  spoil,  they  assem- 
bled themselves  in  the  valUy  of  Btrachah, 
or,  **  o/bUtsingi"  for  there  "they  blessed 
the  Lord.''  The  army  then  returned  with 
^^Jehoshapkat  in  the  forefront^  to  go  again 
to  Jerusalem  with  joy,  for  the  Lord  had 


given  them  to  rejoice  over  their  enemies;'* 
and  remembering  the  past  fear  and  tremb- 
ling, the  day  of  fasting  and  weeping  in  the 
temple  courts,  the  cry  for  help,  the  pro- 
mised blessing,  the  unexpected  and  great 
deliverance^  no  wonder  that  **  they  came 
to  Jerusalem  with  psalteries,  and  harps, 
and  trumpets,  unto  the  house  of  the 
Lord!" 


Have  these  instances  of  faith  in  the 
living  God  in  the  day  of  threatened 
calamity  and  of  war  no  teaching  for  us 
now  ?  Were  they  so  very  peculiar  and  so 
isolated  by  the  miraculous,  that  our  rulers 
in  Britain,  or  our  generals  and  soldiers  in 
the  Crimea  can  derive  no  practical  good 
from  them  ?  What  an  unprofiuble  history, 
comparatively  speaking,  would  the  Bible 
be,  if  its  facts  were  to  be  interpreted  on 
such  principles  1  But  in  what  respect  are 
our  circumstances  so  very  different  from 
those  of  the  kings  and  armies  of  Judah  ? 
We  have  the  same  God  as  our  King ;  a 
God  governs  the  earth  now  as  then,  and 
Ukes  the  same  interest,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
in  the  affairs  of  individuals,  families,  and 
nations.  He  still  loves  the  right  and  hates 
the  wrong,  and  demands  the  **  confidence 
of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth."  Such  con- 
fidence in  Him  as  springs  from  a  true 
knowledge  of  His  character,  and  fellow- 
ship with  Him  in  His  work  on  earth,  must 
be  blessed  now,  as  ever.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  in  as  much  danger  as  the 
Israelites  wereoflosiiigour  faith  in  Him,— 
not  by  our  raising  armies  and  launching 
fleets— nol  by  our  forming  alliances  with 
other  nations  to  effect  righteous  purposes ; 
but  by  indulging  the  spirit  which  would 
trust  to  the  arm  of  flesh,  however  strong, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  trust  in  a  living  God, 
who  verily  judgeth  the  earth.  Let  Christ- 
ians at  home,  both  in  their  private  and 
public  devotions,  and  let  the  Christian 
soldier  and  sailor  abroad,  never  fail  to  ac- 
knowledge God  as  the  true  source  of  our 
strength ;  and  let  us  plead  with  Uim  for 
victory,  because  we  can  appeal  to  Him  as 
the  searcher  of  hearts,  that  our  object  in 
going  to  war  is  a  righteous  one— that  we 
have  no  wish  to  strengthen  Mohammed- 
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mnisai,  or  Komairism,  or  gain  any  telflth 
end  of  territorial  aggrandizement ;  bat  that 
we  have  been  compelled  to  go  flght,  rather 
than  allow  the  weak  to  be  enuhed  under 
tbe'iron  hoof  of  brute  foroe^  or  a  power  to 
become  stronger  in  Europe  which  **  ipeaka 
lightly  of  oppression,"  and  is  at  enmity 
with  the  religious  and  civil  liberties  of 
mankind  I  But  let  us  rejoice  that,  in  spite 
of  too  much  sinful  boasting,  there*  has 
been  also,  on  the  part  of  our  country,  more 
than  one  solemn  recognition  of  Gk>d's  hand 
in  this  war.  And  who  knows  but  our  mar- 
Tellous  victory  on  the  heights  of  Inker- 
mann  may  have  been  as  truly  an  answer 
to  prayer  as  the  victory  of  Ab^ah  on  the 
heights  of  Ephraim,  or  of  Jeroboam  in  the 
valley  of  Beraohah'?  Let  us  hear  for  our 
warning  and  encouragement  at  this  time 
the  words  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  s  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  Cursed  be  the  man  that 


"tnuittk  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his 
arm,  and  whose  heart  departeih  from,  the 
Lord:  for  he  shall  be  like  the  heath  in 
the  desert,  and  shall  not  see  when  good 
Cometh ;  but  shall  inhabit  the  parched 
places  in  the  wilderness,  hi  a  salt  land  and 
not  inhabited.  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
irUMteih  in  ike  Lord,  and  toftose  hope  the 
Lord  if :  fbr  he  shall  be  as  a  tree  planted 
by  the  waters,  and  that  spreadeth  out  her 
roots  by  the  river,  and  shall  not  see  when 
heat  cometh,  but  her  leaf  shall  be  green ; 
and  shall  not  be  careftil  in  the  year  of 
drought,  neither  shall  cease  ftom  yielding 
fruit.  The  heart  is  deoatfol  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked :  who  can 
know  it  ?  I  the  Lord  search  the  heart, 
I  try  the  reins,  even  to  give  every  man 
according  to  his  ways,  and  according  to 
the  ft-uit  of  his  doings,"  (Jerem.  zvii., 
5-10.)  N. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  IN  THE  MISSION  FIELD, 


1853-54. 


What  a  vast  change  the  past  year  has 
produced  among  us!  The  seal  of  the 
peace  of  Europe  has  been  broken,  and 
the  flames  of  war  have  been  kindled,  with 
no  hope  of  a  speedy  mitigation.  The 
rational  liberty  of  nations  has  been  as- 
sailed by  the  might  of  tyranny,  and  the 
energies  of  the  brave  sons  of  freedom 
have  been  enlisted  for  its  protection. 
Hour  after  hour  the  speed  of  the  elec- 
tric wire  brings  to  us  the  tidings  at  once 
of  sorrow  and  of  victory.  They  are  the 
theme  of  the  merchant  in  the  exchange, 
the  dealer  at  the  crowded  mart,  the  work- 
man at  bis  daily  labour,  and  the  earnest 
student  in  his  retirement.  And,  oh!  with 
what  a  touching  power  do  they  fall  upon 
many  a  desolate  heart  and  home!  But 
we  cannot  possibly  be  suspected  of  under- 
valuing the  cause  in  which  our  country 
is  engaged^  nor  the  interest  it  should 
find  in  every  breast,  when  we  assert  the 
incalculably  higher  importance   of  the 


Christian  despatches  (we  do  not  fear  to 
use  the  term)<  which  we  are  about  to 
review.  >  The  Church,  too,  has  many  a 
battle-field.  Not  unfrequently  are  Christ- 
ians described  as  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross, 
They  have  many  enemies  to  conquer,  and 
many  triumphs  to  celebrate.  Her  mia- 
sion  battle-field  is  the  world  itself.  Her 
soldiers*  arms  are  faith  and  prayer,  and 
the  heaven- tempered  might  of  love.  But 
how  diflbrent  are  her  triumphs  from  the 
glories  of  mere  worldly  conflict  I  No 
desolation  follows  in  the  pathway  of 
her  armies  —  no  blood-stained  standard 
waves  over  the  scene  of  her  renown  — 
no  agonizing  groans  of  the  dying  — no 
ghastly  pictures  of  the  dead— no  terror  of 
the  vanquisbed*-cast  a  dark  shade  over 
the  glory  of  her  success.  Her  triumpba 
are  the  firuits  of  peaoe  and  righteousiisei 
--her  trophies  the  loving  hearts  of  men. 
Before  the  tread  of  her  victors  the  wilder- 
ness blossoms  as  the  rose»  and  the  soUtsiy 
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pfaioeiiglAd.  FMbly  may  the  ftccents  of 
her  praise  be  heard  upon  earth»  bat  the 
angels  of  heaven  are  sounding  the  song 
of  her  triumph. 

We  now  seek  to  call  attention  to  a 
brief  survey  of  the  Missionary  operations 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  past 
year.  Hence  ve  may  learn  her  labours 
in  the  field  of  conflict  with  the  world- 
labours  which  may  be  said  to  lose  the 
name  of  warfare  in  their  higher  ele- 
ments of  lov6|  and  in  their  assimilation 
to  the  character  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
In  pursuance  of  her  aims  in  such  a 
causey  the  Church  has  four  great  objects 
in  view.  Among  our  countrymen,  al* 
most  within  her  own  precincts,  urgent 
daima  preaent  themseWes  for  her  suc- 
cour. These  she  endeavours  to  meet 
through  her  Education  Scheme  and  her 
Home  Mission^  Again,  she  cannot  for- 
get the  wants  of  her  countrymen  who 
long  to  cherish,  in  distant  dimes,  the 
pure  worship  of  her  native  land ;  and 
to  this  call  her  response  is  made  through 
the  Colonial  Scheme.  Again,  she  hears 
from  heathen  lands— from  the  dark  places 
of  the  earth — the  thrilling  cry :  '*  Come 
over  and  help  us,"  and,  in  the  fuller  de» 
veiopment  of  a  truly  missionary  spirit, 
she  answers  through  her  India  Idission. 
And,  once  more,  with  her  Christian  sym- 
pathy, and  an  aim  of  which  no  follower 
of  Christ  can  be  destitute,  she  carries 
her  appeala  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel  through  her  Scheme  for  the 
Oonveraion  of  the  Jews.  Our  object, 
then,  ia  to  state  shortly  the  progress  of 
each  Scheme  for  the  year  ending  May 
1854. 

Educatton  Scrbub. 

The  Beport  on  this  subject  is  divided 
into  four  branches  :— 

l.--AMtembfy  SchooU.-^Bj  this  import- 
ant and  interesting  undertaking,  there 
are  maintained  or  supported,  in  all,  177 
schools ;  and  the  whole  number  of  child- 
ren who  had  been  receiving  instruction 
at  theae  schools  during  the  past  year  was 
18,977,  upwards  of  1000  more  than  the 
number  reported  for  the  former  year. 
The  value  of  these  schools  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated.    The  greater  proportion 


of  them  are  placed  in  wide  and  desolate 
parishes  in  the  Highlands,  and  dispense 
the  golden  fruits  of  tuition  to  thousands 
of  the  young  who  would  otherwise  be  left 
unheeded,  under  the  double  oppression  of 
the  hardships  of  poverty  and  the  evils  of 
ignorance  and  vice.  .Rescued  in  this  way, 
how  many  thousands  may  have  been 
trained  in  habits,  and  supplied  with  know- 
ledge, to  become  pvoper  members  of 
society,  and  fit  citizens  of  a  Ciiristian 
country  1  Nor  is  it  a  feature  to  be  over- 
looked, that  in  these  schools  there  exists 
every  human  certainty  that  the  Bible  is 
studied,  and  that  the  elements  of  a  pure 
religion  are  sedulously  taught.  Here  it 
ia,  indeedf  that  the  enemies  of  the  soul 
are  flrat  met,  and  may  be  earliest  over- 
come. The  nursery  of  vice  itself;  by  this 
means,  may  be  converted  into  the  nursery 
of  Christianity.  Here  we  have  to  con- 
tend with  no  deep-rooted  habits  of  evil, 
we  have  no  stubborn  prejudices  to  sub- 
due, no  iron  fetters  ai  life-long  endur- 
ance to  tear  asunder,  and,  humanly 
speaking,  success  must  be  all  the  more 
readily  attained.  Ah!  how  many  tens 
of  thousands  might  yet  be  reached  at 
this,  the  fountain-head  of  their  being  I 

We  could  not  well  conceive  a  more 
befitting  oigan  for  the  promotion  of  the 
objects  of  the  Scheme  than, 

II.— TAs  Normal  SeKooU,  in  which 
teachera  are  trained  for  the  exercise  of 
their  important  Amotions  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  Church  itself.  One 
of  these  seminaries  ia  in  Edinburgh,  and 
another  in  Glasgow.  During  the  past 
year  156  students  (81  male,  75  female) 
have  been  admitted,  being  30  students 
more  than  those  admitted  during  the 
fomer  year.  Of  these  students,  49  (35 
male,  and  14  female)  have  obtained,  by 
examination,  the  Government  Certificate, 
which  entitles  them  to  an  augmentation  of 
salary.  Through  the  teachers  thus  train- 
ed in  the  Normal  Schools,  the  benefits  of 
the  Scheme  are  communicated  widely 
over  Scotland.  It  is  an  old  Italian  proverb^ 
that  teachers  resemble  lamps,  which  give 
light  to  others,  while  they  are  consuming 
themselves ;  but  it  is  an  evidence  of  the 
exoellence  of  these  seminaries,  that  they 
are  constantly  proriding  new  and  brighter 
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lights  to  flQppW  the  places  of  those  which 
are  expiring. 

The  funds  placed  immediately  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Committee  for  the  General 
Scheme,  and  receired  daring  the  year 
ending  15th  April  1854,  amounted 
to      .....        .    ^6771     2     8 

and  the  expenditure  for  the 

year  amounted  to  .  7850  18  9 
There  was  thus  an  excess 

of  income  amounting  to      £720    8    6 

But,  from  causes  explained  in  the  Re- 
t>ort,  the  available  income  and  the  real 
expenditure  of  the  last  year  appear  to  be 
nearly  balanced. 

The  income  has  been  aided  by  a  con- 
tribution of  £590,  lOs.  8d.  fVom  the  Lay 
Association  in  support  of  the  Schemes, 
and  by  one  of  £75  from  the  Elders' 
Daughters'  Association  for  Female  Edu- 
cation in  Scotland. 

When  we  consider  the  important  ob- 
jects of  this  Scheme^  we  cannot  overlook 
the  appeal,  contained  in  the  Report,  to 
many  parishes  from  which,  for  years 
past,  no  aid  has  been  communicated 
Existing  deficiencies  in  the  means  of  edu- 
cation call  loudly  upon  all  for  increased 
exertion  on  its  behalf;  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  not  only  by  its  own 
separate  efforts,  but  also  by  a  diligent 
and  well-sustained  superintendence  over 
the  whole  means  of  education  in  the 
country,  it  presents  high  claims  upon  the 
liberality  of  the  Church  at  large. 

But  if  the  urgent  claims  of  the  young 
and  untutored  call  for  our  benevolent 
exertions,  not  less  urgent  are  the  claims 
of  those  who,  iu  a  Christian  country,  are 
yet  without  the  benefit  of  the  ordinances 
of  grace.  No  picture  can  be  more  touching 
to  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  enjoying 
these  high  privileges,  than  to  see  around 
them  masses  of  their  fellow-beings  wal- 
lowing amid  the  mire  of  vice  and  crime 
•^ignorance  and  infidelity.  "  Charity 
begins  at  home,**  is  a  proverb  not  too 
old  to  be  true,  nor  too  common  to  need 
reiteration  ;  and  not  without  cause  might 
the  heaven* born  love  of  the  Christian  be 
impugned  if  he  sought  merely  to  evangel- 
ize the  heathen  darkness  of  earth,  while 
he  buried  in  his  bosom  alt  emotions  of 
sympathy  and  affection  for  his  benighted 


neighbours.  But  to  shew  that  the  Church 
has  not  forgotten  at  once  her  duty  and  her 
privilege  in  this  respect,  we  may  point  to 

The  Homb  Missiok. 

The  labours  of  this  Scheme  divide 
themselves  into  four  heads, — 

I.— CAwrcA  ^xeeiwioa.— The  only  ap- 
plication disposed  of  during  the  past 
year  was  presented  by  the  Preabyteriee 
of  Meigle  and  Dunkeld,  for  assislanee 
towards  rebuilding  the  chapel  at  Penie. 
£50  were  granted  towards  thia  object; 
and  the  chapel  has  now  been  completed. 
An  application  for  a  grant  towards  the 
erection  of  an  extension  church  at  Kin- 
gairioch,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Inveraiy, 
remained  undisposed  of. 

IL-^Aiding  Unendowed  Chvr^ee;  and, 

lU.^Employment  of  Probatknen  tft 
J/iMiVwarie*.— During  the  year,  grants 
had  been  voted  in  aid  of  48  unendowed 
churches,  to  the  amount  of  £1882,  10&; 
and  towards  the  support  of  42  misaioa 
stations,  to  the  amount  of  £1665.  Sums 
were  also  previously  voted  in  aid  of  ad- 
ditional unendowed  churchee  and  mis- 
sionary stations.  Nine  applications  have 
been  disposed  of  and  sustained  since  the 
close  of  the  financial  year,  and  others 
are  still  under  consideration.  At  pre- 
sent there  are,  in  all,  106  places  of  wor- 
ship receiving  aid  out  of  the  ftinds  of  the 
Scheme,  to  the  annual  amount  of  about 
£4000.  In  all  these  places  of  worship, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  now 
vacant,  but  in  course  of  being  auppUedt 
divine  service  is  regularly  maintained. 

The  claims  of  the  parties  in  receipt  of 
assistance  are,  generally  speaking,  of  one 
and  the  same  kind,— namely,  the  spirit- 
ual destitution  of  the  people,  and  their 
utter  inability,  on  the  one  hand,  or  their 
utter  regardlessness,  on  the  other,  to 
provide  for  themselves  the  ordinances  of 
religion. 

During  the  past  year,  the  funds  of  the 
Committee  have  been  relieved,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  £185,  by  the  erection  into  par- 
ish churches,  ^uoad  eacrOf  of  four  chapels 
formerly  on  their  list.  These  creetloos, 
and  relative  endowments,  were  proenred 
with  the  assistance,  and  under  tiia  a«s- 
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pices  of  the  Endowment  Scheme.  A  few 
instanceti  are  cited  in  the  Report  of  the 
increase  of  numbers,  both  of  the  com- 
municants and  of  the  congregations  con- 
nected with  the  chapels  on  their  list. 

In  connexion  with  these  chapels,  the 
establishment  of  Sabbath  schools  has 
been  attended  with  the  most  beneficial 
results. 

IV. — Encouragement  to  Promising  Yottng 
Men  — During  the  past  year,  three  ap- 
plications were  made  to  the  Committee 
and  sustained.  The  Report  refers  in 
high  terms  to  the  laudable  auxiliary  ef- 
forts of  the  Edinburgh  University  Mis- 
sionary Association,  and  the  Directors  of 
the  Sabbath  School  Association,  Glasgow. 

The  ordinary  income  of  the  past  year 
has  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year 
by  about  £600. 

Important  as  the  services  of  this 
Scheme  undoubtedly  are,  these  would 
form  but  a  faint  and  inadequate  satis- 
faction of  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  neg- 
lected masses  of  our  brethren,  particu- 
larly in  our  mining  and  manufacturing 
districts,  and  in  uur  populous  cities. 
Obedience  to  the  great  law  of  Christian 
philanthropy:  "Love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself,"  could  have  found  but  a  meagre 
exponent  in  the  efforts  of  the  Scheme, 
however  benevolent  and  extensive.  We 
could  scarcely  hope  for  its  fulfilment 
while  we  looked  upon  our  countrymen 
with  no  other  regard  than  we  give  to  the 
distant  nations  of  heathenism,  and  at- 
tacked the  vast  body  of  ignorance  and 
degradation  which  engulfed  them,  by 
no  other  means  than  we  could  bring 
to  bear  upon  those  who  are  aliens  in 
language  and  manners.  They  demand 
of  us  rather  that  their  platform  of  privi- 
lege be  as  exalted  as  our  own,  and  that 
all  the  blessings  we  enjoy  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  meted  out  to  themselves.  It  is 
with  such  an  end  In  view  that  the  Church 
has  brought  into  operation  her 

Ekdowxent  Scheme. 

A  scheme  which,  we  are  happy  to  state, 
has  hitherto  been  eminently  successful. 
Its  energies  are  concentrated  upon  the 
extension  of  the  Church  itself— the  spread 
of  her  own  forms  and  organization — the 


erection  of  parishes-i-the.  permanent  en* 
dowment  of  ministers.  To  these  efforts 
Government,  in  some  measure,  has  af- 
forded facilities ;  but  success  depends 
upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
Church.  Deprived  of  these,  or  if  they  b^ 
not  liberally  supplied,  not  a  step  in  ad« 
vance  can  be  made  in  tliis  great  under- 
taking. But  with  the  example  of  tho 
past,  and  under  the  vigorous  administra- 
tion of  the  present  Committee  and  its 
able  Convener,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  laudable  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  Scheme  has  been 
supported,  will  continue  to  prevail. 
The  central  fund,  consisting  of  subscrip- 
tions from  the  commencement  of  the 
Scheme,  as  reported  last  year,  amounted 
to  £165,907,  15s.  8d. ;— of  this  amount 
£32,408,  3s.  4d.,  was  subscribed  during 
the  year. 

The  Committee  remark  with  pleasure, 
that  a  large  increase  had  taken  place  in 
the  sums  received  from  church- door  col- 
lections; and  the  Report  contains  a  tri- 
bute of  praise  to  various  noblemen  and 
others  whose  munificent  liberality  has 
well  merited  the  gratitude  of  the  Church 
at  large.  Through  the  operations  of  the 
Scheme,  25  new  parishes  have  already 
been  erected.  For  15  additional  districts 
proposed  to  be  erected  into  parishes,  the 
requisite  statutory  provision  has  been 
made;  while  partial  endowment  have 
been  obtained  for  a  still  larger  number 
of  intended  parochial  districts,  not  fewer 
than  30.  The  Committee  have  received 
the  willing  sanction  of  the  Assembly  to 
an  extension  of  their  operations,  by  which 
it  is  intended  to  endow  no  less  than  100 
chapels  in  different  parts  of  the  country; 
and  in  order  to  do  this  it  is  proposed  to 
raise  provincial  subscriptions,  by  applica- 
tion partly  to  the  wealthier  friends  of  the 
Church,  and  partly  to  its  congregations. 
Subscriptions  have  already  been  received 
in  this  department  of  the  Scheme  amount- 
ing to  £10,000;  and  other  applications 
have  been  favourably  regarded.  We 
trust  that  the  Report  of  another  year 
will  amply  testify  that  the  expectationa 
of  the  Committee  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed. Arduous  as  the  undertaking  is, 
the  Church  is  deeply  and  vitally  inter* 
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€tted  in  ito  luooeM.  Anraod  her  rtry 
walls  lie  the  growing  mnltitodes  of  the 
ignomnt  and  TicioiiR»— it  may  be,  with 
no  banner  unfbrled— •with  no  lembiaooe 
of  aggmsion ;  but  let  her  rest  asnired 
that,  if  deapiaed  and  overlooked,  th^ 
may  yet  rear  np  a  front  of  temr,  uid 
sound  a  war^note  that  will  shake  the 
foandations  of  oar  Zion.  It  is  for  ns  to 
take  the  field — ^to  vnfhrl  the  banners 
of  salration— to  oonqoer  in  peace— to 
celebrate  the  Tictory  of  leconciUation, 
Bfay  the  smile  of  Beaten  go  with  oar 
ellbrtsi 

Such  are  the  Schemes  by  which  the 
mission  work  is  carried  into  effect  at 
home;  and  if  onr  Christian  feelings 
truly  sympathice  with  the  objects  which 
they  labour  to  aooompU«h,  we  will  be  led, 
in  the  exercise  of  a  wider  Christian  pat- 
riotism, to  contemplate  with  a  warmer 
'  interest,  the  operations  of 

Tbb  COT.OIIIAL  SCBKHJB. 

Many  an  exiled  Scotsman  feels,  amid 
the  decay  of  home- sick  emotions,  the 
liveliest  affection  for  the  Sabbath  ordin* 
ances  of  his  native  land,  and  the  pure 
simplicity  of  her  forms  of  worship.  In 
search  of  worldly  aggrandisement,  our 
Christian  brethren  may  bid  their  coun- 
try a  farewell  for  ever,  but  they  never 
can  forsake  their  country's  religion.  For 
that  religion  has  its  abode  in  the  heart ;  and 
so  long  as  it  is  cherished  there,  it  will 
straggle  to  find  an  outward  embodiment 
in  the  most  distant  cllmes<  Hence  it  is 
that  our  Christian  churches  hare  been 
reared  amid  the  homes  of  heathenism 
and  the  habitations  of  some  overwhelm- 
ing mania  of  worldliness.  The  ot^^t  of 
this  Scheme  is  to  strengthen  the  hearts 
and  hands  of  our  countrymen  in  their 
efforts  to  erect  places  of  worship,  and 
maintain  pastors  io  their  foreign  homes. 
The  scene  of  its  operations  is  necessarily 
extended.  Let  us  note  a  few  particulars 
as  to  each  of  its  districts. 

BritiMh  North  Ametw^-^The  Canada 
Clergy  Reserves  BUI,  by  which  the  Cana- 
dian I/egiilatnre  has  the  power  of  alter- 
ing the  appropriation  of  the  funds  of  the 
Qefgy  Beserves,  and  applying  them  to 


secular  purposes,  has  not  yet  been  acted 
upon. 

Camada^r-^Tht  progress  of  Queen's 
College,  Kingston,  is  of  a  very  satis£u^ 
toiy  nature.  The  number  of  students  in 
regular  attendance  on  the  literaiy  and 
theological  dassea  during  last  sessioii, 
was  thirtyosix,— not  including  two  who 
have  received  degrees  in  arts  since  the 
commencement  of  the  session.  Of  these, 
twenty  are  in  various  stages  of  their  pro- 
gress toward  the  ministry.  The  divinity 
students  who  completed  their  course  last 
session,  have  already  been  inducted  into 
ministerial  diarges  in  extensive  and  im- 
portant spheres  of  labour;  and  there  is 
every  prospect  that  the  senior  students 
of  the  present  session  will  become  avail- 
able^ in  a  few  months,  to  fill  up  some  of 
the  many  vacancies  which  still  exist  in 
various  parts  of  Canada,  fifty-four 
scholars  attend  the  college  schooL 

Suitable  buildings  have  been  puidiased 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  college ;  to  d^ 
fray  the  expense  of  which  a  strong  effiirt 
is  necessary. 

The  Committee  hare  again  made  a 
grant  of  ^£300  in  aid  of  the  funds,  and 
have  also  continued  the  usual  sum  of  £15 
for  a  bursary  to  the  most  deserving 
student  attending  the  theological  classes ; 
besides  the  grant  of  £7  to  another  stu- 
dent, to  be  selected  by  the  Principal 
from  the  Aberdeen  Universities'  Mis- 
sionary Associatiour 

During  the  year,  the  Bev.  A.  Walker 
has  been  appointed  as  a  missiooaiy, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Kingston,  and  the  Bev.  John 
McDonald  has  been  sent  to  I^ochieL 
These  have  received  outfit  and  passage- 
money,  and  an  allowance  has  been  grant- 
ed to  Mr.  Walker  for  three  years.  Three 
of  the  missionaries  have  recently  been 
appointed  to  fixed  stations, — Yiz^  the 
Bev.  R.  Dobie  to  Oanabruck;  the  Bev. 
A.  H.  Milligan  to  BusseU  Town  Flats; 
and  the  Bev.  T.  Morrison  to  Melboome, 
Eastern  Townships,  Canada  But  These 
being  all  newly  settled  churches,  appUca- 
ti6n8  for  temporary  aid  have  been  made 
and  granted. 

The  following  grants  have  also  been 
nuide  —£50   to   aid    the  cbuchM  ^ 
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Waterdown  and  Biobrook,  and  JUb  for 
the  outfit  and  paMage-money  of  the  Bev. 
Grigor  Stewart,  appointed  toBeeehbridge, 
Lover  Canada. 

Nova  ScoHoy  Ntm  Bnouwick,  Prmoe 

JEdwariTs  laianidj  and  Cape  Breton ^The 

application  for  miniBten  and  nuMion- 
aries  for  these  important  and  ezteosiTe 
dittriets,  has  been  of  the  most  urgent 
nature;  but,  from  the  want  of  means, 
they  are  necessarily  unanswered. 

Only  one  missionary  was  sent  out 
during  the  past  year,— yix.^  the  Bev.  A. 
Forbes,  who  was  appointed  as  a  mission- 
ary under  the  superinteadenoe  of  the 
8ynod  of  New  Brunswick.  The  Com- 
mittee have  made  him  a  grant  of  X30  for 
three  years,  in  addition  to  what  he  is  to 
receire  from  the  Synod.  They  also  roted 
him  £50  for  outfit  and  passage-money. 

Of  the  missionaries  sent  out  last  year 
the  Ber.  A.  Pollok  has  been  appointed  to 
New  Glasgow,  the  Bev.  Mr.  M*Lean  to 
Ghdrloch  and  West  Biver,  and  the  Bev. 
James  Murray  to  St.  Luke's  Church, 
Bathurst.  The  serrices  of  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Sprott,  engaged  as  a  missionary  at  Hali- 
fax, are  highly  valued  ^by  those  among 
whom  he  labours. 

An  application  for  aid  to  two  students 
at  Queen's  College,  Canada,  was  made  by 
the  BeT.  A.  Mackay,  and  this  has  been 
granted.  Allowances  to  the  congrega- 
tions at  St.  Andrews,  and  St.  Patricks, 
and  MacLennan's  Mountains,  have  been 
renewed  for  another  year.  Aid  has  been 
also  promised  to  the  congregations  of  St. 
Luke's  Church,  Bathurst,  and  to  the  con- 
gregation of  West  Biver  and  Gairloch. 

The  Presbytery  of  Pictou  has  remitted 
jCias,  178.  6d.  during  the  year,  in  order 
to  reimburse  the  Scheme  for  its  expenses 
in  supplying  missionaries.  While  refer- 
ring to  this  fact  with  great  satisfaction, 
the  Beport  also  mentions  with  pleasure 
the  receipt  of  a  remittance  from  Halifiui. 

New/oundiand.'— The  congregation  con- 
tinues to  prosper,  and  the  Committee 
have  renewed  their  grant  of  X50  for 
another  year. 

British  Gatona.— Friendly  correspond- 
ence and  intercourse  hare  been  renewed 
with  the  Presbyury  of  Demerara  and 
Bssequibo.    The    Ber.   William   Gray 


has  been  appointed  to  the  vacant  parish 
of  St.  James's,  in  room  of  the  Bey. 
J.  M*Ilwraith,  minister  of  the  parish 
of  AU-Saints,  who  resigned  his  ctiarge. 
The  Bev.  J.  WalUs  pf  Aberdeen  has  been 
appointed  to  St.  Mark's  Church  and 
parish,  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Duff  has  been 
transferred  to  AU-Saints,  Berbice. 

MawriiiuM. — Very  satisfactory  accounts 
have  been  received  from  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Beaton.  The  church  which  is  now  build- 
ing for  him  will  soon  be  completed,  and 
opened  for  public  worship.  But  to  defray 
the  expense  of  this  erection  an  additional 
£1000  will  still  be  required.  Some  pro* 
gress,  however,  has  been  made  in  realiz- 
ing this  sum.  This  is  the  first  Scotch 
church  in  that  colony. 

Jamaica  and  Granada, — Mr.  Badcllffe 
still  reoudns  alone  at  Kingston,  Jamaica; 
and  the  Beport  speaks  of  his  exertions 
in  the  highest  terms.  Great  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  procuring  an  assistant, 
although  the  encouragement  held  out  is 
liberal,  and  the  field  of  usefulness  a  wide 
one.  The  Committee  have,  during  the 
year,  made  a  grant  ofXlO  for  school-books, 
&&,  to  the  Bev.  Mr.  Beaton  of  Granada* 

Australia, — ^The  Australian  Agricul* 
tural  Company  of  London  have  agreed 
to  contribute  the  sum  of  X50  per  an« 
num  towards  the  maintenance  of  a 
clergyman  in  connexion  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  to  reside  at  Port  Stephens. 

During  the  year  the  Committee  have 
been  enabled,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Purves»  who  recently  visited 
tliis  country,  to  make  the  following  ap- 
pointments to  Australia,  viz.  :«> 

1.  The  Bev.  James  MiUie  to  Campbel- 

town. 

2.  The  Bev.  J.  Dougal  to  Wooloomoo- 

loo,  Sydney. 

3.  The  Bev.  James  Nimmo  to  New- 

castle, in  thePresby  tery  of  Sydney. 

4.  The  Bev.  Alexander  M*£wan. 

5.  The  Bev.  W.  S.  Pennyoook. 

6.  The  Bev.  William  Stirton,— 
making,  with  two  previous  appaintments, 
in  all,  eight  clergymen  appointed  to  Aus- 
tralia since  the  month  of  April  last. 
Sums  have  been  voted  for  their  outfit  and 
passage-money ;  and  have  also,  in  one  or 
two  instances,  been  granted  in  a  year  or 
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two  for  rapport  The  ram  of  £800  was 
paid  to  the  BeT.  William  Purres,  in  some 
measure  to  recompeDse  his  senrices  and 
ontlay  while  he  laboured  in  this  country 
on  behalf  of  the  colony. 

The  present  state  of  society  at  Mount 
Barker,  through  the  prevalence  of  the 
gold  mania,  as  well  as  the  withdrawal  of 
support  from  the  local  goyemment,  has 
rendered  it  necessary  to  continue  to  the 
Ber.  Mr.  M'Bean  hit  full  allowance  of 
£200  a-year. 

Ceylon, — In  consequence  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Ber.  Dr.  M'Vlcar  to  the 
parish  of  Moffat,  the  chaplaincy  at  Co- 
lombo became  Tacant,  and  the  Rer.  John 
M*Bean  at  Mount  Barker  has  now  been 
appointed  to  the  charge.  Long  and  inti- 
mate  knowledge  of  Mr.  M'Bean's  high 
character  and  qualifications  as  a  minister 
under  the  appointment  of  the  Committee, 
first  in  North  America,  and  subsequently 
in  Australia,  has  given  much  confidence  to 
the  Committee  in  making  their  selection. 

New  Ze<i/aiuf.^-Frequent  communica- 
tions have  been  received  from  Mr.  Kirkton 
during  the  past  year.  His  church  and 
school  continue  to  prosper. 

The  income  of  the  Scheme,  derived 
from  various  sources^  amounted,  last  year, 
to  £3528,  7s.  3d. 

The  Beport  dwells  with  pleasure  upon 
the  fact,  that  a  growing  anxiety  is  mani- 
fested by  our  Colonial  brethren  to  reim- 
burse the  Scheme  for  the  sums  expended 
on  their  behalf.  No  better  token  could 
be  given  that  the  power  of  religion  is 
making  itself  known  in  their  hearts,  and 
no  greater  encouragement  could  well  be 
afforded  to  the  friends  of  the  Scheme  than 
to  find,  that  those  who  were  but  recently 
the  objects  of  their  bounty  have  become 
their  fellow,  workers  in  the  vineyard  ot 
the  Lord.  On  one  point,  we  regret  to  say, 
the  Report  is  unfavourable.  Great  as  the 
spiritual  destitution  is,  and  wide  as  is  the 
field  of  labour  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  other 
districts  of  British  North  America,  few 
are  found  among  the  licentiates  of  the 
Church  who  are  willing  to  give  themselves 
up  to  the  work.  We  trust  such  a  com- 
plaint cannot  long  continue  to  be  made ; 
and  our  prayer  is,  that  the  Lord  would 
put  it  into  the  beaits  of  His  servanto  to 


gird  on  their  armour,  and  go  forth  asong 
those  whose  peculiar  claims  of  ooootry 
and  birth  add  firesh  bonds  to  our  Christtaa 
brotherhood.  * 

Wide  as  is  the  purview  of  the  Schemes 
which  we  have  noticed,  all  of  them  are 
yet  within  the  limitt  of  our  Cbristiaa 
patriotism.  And  in  the  more  extended 
outflowings  of  our  missionary  philan- 
thropy it  might  well  be  said,  '*  The  world  ia 
all  before  us  where  to  choose  1"  Heathen 
and  Mohammedan  nations  lie  ontstretdied 
in  the  long  vista  of  the  unenlightened 
places  of  the  earth.  The  realma  of  idol- 
atry, with  their  false  sanctities,  and  their 
deeds  of  inveterate  cruelty,  present  an 
urgent  field  of  labonr.  Fair  to  the  out* 
ward  eye,  often  have  they  excited  the 
spirit  of  conquest,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  vanquished  by  the  arma  of  our 
country.  It  is  for  the  Churchy  attracted 
by  the  darkness  and  ignorance  of  soul 
which  pervade  them,  to  maintain  a  nobler 
war,  and  wave  the  banner  of  a  more 
exalted  victory.  But  it  is  not  by  the 
force  of  violence,  and  the  power  of 
armies,  that  we  seek  to  dash  their  idols 
from  their  pedestals.  We  ask  not  the 
fire  of  heaven,  nor  the  blasting  influ- 
ences of  unearthly  terror,  to  annihilate 
their  temples.  We  forget  not  the  sacred 
language :  <*  Not  by  might,  nor  bj  power, 
but  by  my  Spirit,  sai^h  the  Lord ;"  and 
thus,  while  we  go  forth  in  our  great  un* 
dertaking,  we  must  assail  these  benighted 
lands  with  the  strong  spirit  of  Chriatian 
love»  the  quenchless  energy  of  heavenly 
leal,  and  the  meekness  of  the  Goapd  of 
peace.  Gladly  do  we  contemplate  the 
fact,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  has  reeo^- 
nized  the  glory  of  her  oflSoe ;  and  that 
the  time  has  gone  by  when  an  earthly 
general  might  point,  in  rebuke,  to  ha* 
marching  orders:  **Oo  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Goapd  to  every 
creature."  Much,  indeed,  has  yet  to  be 
done ;  but  we  believe  the  spirit  of  mia- 
sionary  labour  is  awakened.  For  the 
present,  its  widest  exodus  ia  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  Scheme  of 

FoKBios  Muaiovs. 
We  will  glance  shortly  at  th« 
tions  of  this  Scheme  for  the  pnstyvn. 
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CkdeuUa. — ^This  station  aaflmnee  an  imr 
portance,  not  leas  from  the  enlarged 
field  of  usefulness  which  it  has  opened 
up  to  our  agency  abroad,  than  from  the 
fact,  that  operations  began  there  which 
have  since  been  extended  to  the  other 
Presidencies  of  Hindustan.  Here  the 
Mission  is  chiefly  carried  on  through 
means  of  education.  As  at  home,  so 
abroad,  it  was  erident,  that  if  we  at* 
tempted  to  clear  away  the  mass  of  super- 
stition and  prejudice  in  the  people,  the 
blow  must  be  struck  at  the  root.  And 
an  experience  of  thirty  years  has  served 
to  confirm  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of 
this  mode  of  operation.  The  Institution 
is  conducted  by  Messrs.  Ogilvie  aud 
Anderson,  aided  by  a  staff  of  native  and 
European  assistants. 

From  the  report  of  the  annual  examin- 
ation it  appears,  that  the  number  of 
pupils  who  have  received  instruction  in 
the  course  of  the  year  amounts  to  1032. 

The  following  are  the  castes  to  which 
the  pupils  belong,  and  the  number  con- 
nected with  each : — 

^Brahmins, 290 

Hindus, ^Kaystos, 369 

(•Other  castes......  336 

.    Mohammedans, 37 

The  Institution  was  not  so  crowded  as 
formerly,  while  more  than  1100  pupils 
attended.  But  this  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  fact,  that  other  schools,  under  Go- 
vernment patronage,  have  been  opened  in 
Calcutta.  Still  the  number  of  pupils  is 
more  than  enough,  considering  the  la- 
bours in  which  our  missionaries  are 
otherwise  engaged.  The  training  in  the 
Institution  is  directed  chiefly  to  im- 
part a  knowledge  of  Christianity  to 
the  pupils,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
tends  to  cultivate  their  intellectual  fa- 
culties, by  imbuing  their  minds  with 
sound  principles  and  useful  knowledge. 
Comparatively  few,  however,  have  hither- 
to made  an  open  profession  of  Christian- 
ity. The  cases  of  four  young  men  are 
specially  mentioned.  There  is,  however,  a 
difi^erent  feeling  towards  the  Gospel  than 
existed  some  years  ago.  Nor  need  we  fear 
that,  if  the  means  of  enlightenment  be 
supplied,  the  truth  will  not  prevail.  But 
while  thus  engaged  in  the  religious  edu- 


cation of  the  young,  the  adult  portion  of 
the  population  has  not  been  neglected. 
At  a  native  chapel  there  is  preaching  in 
the  Bengalee  almost  every  evening,  and 
the  audiences  have  been  large,  and  gene- 
rally attentive. 

JtfodSriM.— In  this  Presidency  the  bene- 
fit of  the  enlarged  premises  has  begun  to 
be  felt.  From  an  account  of  the  annual 
examination  of  the  Institution,  at  which 
the  Bight  Honourable  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger  presided,  it  appears  that,  since 
the  close  of  the  year,  about  40  addi- 
tional pupils  had  been  enrolled.  Two 
branch  schools,  with  75  pupils,  had 
been  established  during  the  year— one 
at  Trivatoor,  and  another  at  Vellore ; 
and  there  were  then  709  native  child- 
ren, of  both  sexes,  receiving  daily  regu- 
lar instruction  in  the  doctrines  and 
precepto  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  what 
tended  to  fit  them  for  usefuUiess  in  the 
present  life.  A  native  catechist  had  been 
employed  by  the  Mission,  and  public 
worship  for  natives  was  regularly  dis- 
pensed in  the  Institution  (in  Tamil)  on 
Sabbath,— the  attendance  varying  from  « 
40  to  100.  The  Report  of  the  Committee 
speaks  highly  of  the  liberal  conduct  of 
the  Missionary  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  in  undertaking  to 
support  the  native  catechist  employed ; 
and  mention  is  likewise  made  of  a  grant 
by  the  Missionary  Association  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  in  connexion 
with  the  school  at  Vellore,  established 
through  the  Christian  zeal  of  the  late 
Lieut.  Cook.  The  Aberdeen  Universities' 
Missionary  Association  have  also  renewed 
their  grant  of  £15  for  scholarships,  to  stu- 
denta  attending  the  Madras  Institution. 

Bombc^.--On  12th  July  1853,  Messrs. 
Wallace,  Ferguson,  and  White  were  or- 
dained to  the  (^ce  of  the  holy  ministry, 
and  set  apart  as  missionaries  of  the 
Church  in  India.  On  their  arrival  there, 
they  were  enabled,  after  a  short  interval, 
to  resume  the  classes  of  the  Institution. 

The  Church  is  deeply  indebted  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Stevenson,  and  to  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  his  colleague.  Prompted 
by  that  missionary  spirit  he  has  so  long 
cherished,  Dr.  Stevenson  did  not  hesitate 
to  undergo  the  labour  and  fotigue  of  con- 
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ducting^  the  tnatitiition  in  the  absence 
of  all  foreign  aid;  and  by  the  help  merely 
of  a  single  assistant,  and  a  few  monitors, 
not  only  succeeded  in  keeping  it  alirei  but 
in  quickening  it  into  greater  vigour  and 
efficiency.  While,  for  many  months,  we 
had  no  missionary  whatever  at  Bombay, 
bis  services  were  nnsparingly  given,  in 
the  midst  of  other  duties  by  tto  means 
light  or  unimportant. 

The  Report  contains  an  account  of 
the  affecting  drcnmstances  which  have 
caused  the  return  of  Mr.  Ferguson  to 
this  country  for  the  present. 

After  paying  a  high  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Brunton,-<long 
the  convener  of  the  Committee,  —  it 
contains  an  appeal  to  more  strenuous 
effort,  which  we  do  well  to  reiterate. 
Would,  indeed,  that  the  day  of  small 
things  were  ended,  and  the  day  of  great* 
er  things  begun  I  <*  Verily,"  in  the  wonis 
of  the  Report,  **  there  is  much  land  to  be 
possessed;  and  still,  while  the  millions 
of  India,  relieved  from  the  oppression  of 
native  tyrants,  by  British  arms,  are 
,  groaning  under  a  yoke  the  most  oppies- 
aive,  and  a  tyranny  the  most  relentless, 
the  iron  of  which  is  in  every  soul,  does 
it  become  us  to  pray  without  ceasing, 
and  watch  to  the  end,  that  in  every  pro* 
vinoe  the  cry  be  heard :  '  How  beautiful 
on  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him 
that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  puUish- 
eth  peace,  that  saith.  unto  Zion,  Thy 
GodreignethT" 

The  revenue  of  this  Scheme  for  the 
past  year  amounted  to  £5553,  Is.  9d. 
This  sum  shews  an  increase  over  the  for- 
mer year  of  XI 406,  13s.  2d.;  but  it  in- 
cludes the  munificent  legacy  of  XllOO 
by  tlie  late  Mr.  Macfle.  It  is  gratifying 
to  notice  that  the  expense  of  the  Mission 
has  been  laiigely  met  by  our  countrymen 
abroad. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the 

Jewish  Missiov. 
And  we  are  happy  to  think,  that  now 
olgections  to  the  claims  of  this  Mission 
require  no  refutation,  while  their  pe- 
culiar character  needs  little  advocacy. 
Ko  Cliristian,  indeed,  can  regard  this 
Beheme  without  being  convinced,  that  the 


great  object  it  has  in  view  is  one  which 
calls  for  unexampled  energy  and  ceaseless 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  Scat- 
tered over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
worlds  waif-like  upon  the  ocean  of  being 
— the  nation  of  Israel,  while  it  presents 
an  extended  line  of  hostility  to  the  very 
foundations  of  our  faith,  only  demands 
that  it  be  met  with  a  more  indomitable 
zeal,  and  a  wider  spirit  of  enterprise. 
Nor  can  we  despair  of  the  result.  The 
visions  of  prophecy,  the  promises  of 
Heaven,  the  coming  glories  of  the  earth, 
crowd  upon  our  view,  and  fill  us  with  en- 
couragement and  strength.  Like  rain« 
drops  from  a  passing  cloud  falling  upon 
a  desert — like  a  handfhl  of  seed  east 
against  the  breece— our  efforts  may  seem 
to  be  lost;  but  with  the  aid  of  the  mighty 
Spirit  of  Truth,  that  rain-cloud  will  soon 
cover  the  heavens,  and  that  seed  shall 
yet  flourish  as  a  fruitful  forest.  ^O 
Israel  I  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself;  but 
in  Me  is  thy  help." 

The  following  is  a  note  of  the  principal 
work  of  the  Mission  for  the  psst  year. 

CoehiiL — In  consequence  of  the  leave, 
of  absence  for  one  year,  granted  to  Mr. 
Laseron,  a  few  of  the  out-station  schoolsy 
attended  by  heathen  children,  in  the 
meanwhile^  were  discontinued,  as  little 
good  was.  likely  to  result  from  them 
without  the  frequent  visits  and  careful 
oversight  of  the  missionary.  All  the 
Jewish  schools,  however,  have  been  still 
maintained.  The  present  establishment 
consists  of  fourteen  teachers,  supported 
by  the  Mission,  and  four  supported  by 
the  Ladies*  Association. 

Divine  service,  in  Malayaliro,  has  been 
regularly  conducted  in  the  Mission  chapd 
by  two  of  the  principal  teachers,  ev«ry 
Sabbath  morning.  The  sermons  and 
prayen  read  are  those  left  by  Mr.  Lase- 
ron for  the  use  of  the  teachen  during  his 
absence.  The  number  of  natives  attend- 
ing is  from  eighty  to  ninety.  There  is 
also  a  prayer  meeting  in  Malayalim  held 
every  Tuesday  evening,  at  which  the 
attendance  varies  fh>m  thirty  to  forty. 

The  two  Syrian  priests,  referred  to  in 
last  Report  as  willing  to  renounce  the 
superstitious  practices  of  their  own 
Church,  are  now  teaching,  with  moeb 
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elficieocy,  a  school  in  connexion  with  the 
Mission  at  Candanate,  a  Syrian  Tillage  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  Cochin.  A 
native  congregation  of  Roman  Catholics 
in  that  neighbourhood  hare  written  to 
Mr.  Laseron,  expressing  their  earnest 
wish  that  a  Protestant  minister  should 
be  sent  to  instruct  them  in  the  tmths  of 
the  QospeL 

After  a  conference  with  the  India 
Mission,  arrangements  are  In  progress 
for  the  appointment  of  an  additional 
missionary  at  Cochin,  in  order  that  ad 
Tantage  may  be  talcen  of  the  promising 
field  which,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
has  been  opened,  not  only  for  the  con- 
version of  Jews,  but  also  of  Hindoos, 
Syrians,  and  Mohammedans. 

Mr.  Laseron,  during  his  sojourn  in  this 
country,  was  assiduously  engaged  in  ad- 
vocating the  cause  of  the  Jewish  Mission, 
and  besides  raising  a  considerable  sum 
for  building  an  Orphanage,  and  securing 
promises  of  regular  support  and  main- 
tenance for  a  number  of  orphans,  he  has 
sucoeeded  in  exciting,  in  various  parts  of 
this  country,  a  much  greater  interest 
than  was  felt  before  in  behalf  of  the  con- 
version of  Israel  He  has  now  returned 
in  f\ill  health  and  vigour,  and*  with  un- 
abated zeal,  to  the  scene  of  his  labours. 

London. — A  want  of  harmony  between 
the  missionary  and  the  acting  committee 
has  unfortunately  rendered  it  necessary 
to  suspend,  for  the  present,  the  operations 
of  the  Mission  at  this  important  station. 
We  can  only  express  a  hope  that  so 
desirable  a  field  of  labour  will  not  long 
remain  unoccupied. 

Gtrmantf.—Of  the  fbnr  missionaries  In 
this  country,  the  Rev.  H.  Douglas, 
formerly  stationed  at  Wurzburg,  has 
ceased  to  act,  having  entered  into  ar- 
rangements for  taking  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England.  The  other  three 
—the  Rev.  O.  F.  Sutter,  at  Karlsruhe, 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Lehner,  at  Darmstadt, 
and  the  Rev.  Rudolph  Stern,  at  Speyer — 
have  laboured,  during  the  past  year,  in 
their  respective  stations,  with  the  same 
discretion,  energy,  and  devotedness 
which,  in  former  years,  has  elicited  warm 
approval.  They  are  unceasingly  occu- 
pied in  visiting  Jews^  not  only  in  the 


towns  in  which  they  are  stationed,  but 
in  all  the  surrounding  villages  and  rural 
districts ;  and  they  fk^uently  attend  the 
worship  of  the  synagogues,  and  avail 
themselves  of  opportunities  of  addressing 
large  assemblages  of  Jews  at  the  religious 
meetings  usually  held  at  the  close  of  the 
synsgogue  service.  They  distribute  suit- 
able tracts  and  copies  of  the  Word  of  God 
— take  a  special  interest  in  Jewish  schools 
and  schoolmasters — preach  in  the  parish 
churches  as  often  as  occasion  offers,  and 
hold  weekly  meetings  for  prayer  and  ex- 
position of  the  Scriptures.  They  also 
endeavour  to  stir  up  in  the  minds  of  the 
small  number  of  faithful  Protestant  mini* 
sters  in  their  several  districts,  and  of 
the  more  numerous  class  of  pious  lay- 
men, a  warm  interest  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  their  Jewish  neighbours. 

The  German  Missionary  Board,  con- 
sisting of  the  missionaries,  and  one  minis- 
ter from  each  of  tlieir  stations,  has  held 
three  meetings  during  the  past  year,— • 
once  at  Frankfort,  and  the  other  two  at 
Darmstadt.  The  object  of  the  meetings 
iS)  to  engage  in  devotional  exercises— to 
expound  and  discuss  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture bearing  on  the  state  and  destiny  of 
Israel — to  receive  reports  from  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  progress  of  their  labours 
— to  aiTord  them  opportunities  of  obtain- 
ing encouragement  and  counsel  from 
their  brethren— and,  also,  to  consider 
varioua  practical  questions  regarding  the 
best  modes  of  dealing  with  Jewish  un- 
belief. 

ExUnnon  of  the  Jftsnoii.— For  the 
occupation  of  new  fields,  the  services  of 
well- qualified  probationers  of  our  own 
Church  are  earnestly  desired;  and  in 
order  to  incite  our  students  to  undertske 
the  wojk,  Mr.  Sutter  was  invited  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  in  Scotland.  He,  along 
with  Mr.  Laseron,  visited  our  University 
seats,  and  both  were  instrumental  in  stir- 
ring up  an  earnest'zeal  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews.  One  student,  of  high  char- 
acter and  attainments,  is  mentioned  as 
having  devoted  himself  to  the  cause ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  others  are  disposed  to 
follow  his  example. 

Attention  has  been  directed  to  Paris 
as  an  eligible  field  for  the  Church  of 
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Scotland  to  occupy  for  the  Miwion.  In 
that  city  there  are  twenty  thousand  Jews, 
nearly  all  Gennans ;  among  whom  it  iB 
believed  that  there  are  pecoliar  facilities 
for  missionary  labour  if  the  services  of 
a  well- qualified  agent  could  be  secured. 
The  Bev.  Mr.  Meyer,  minister  of  the 
German  Evangelical  Church  at  Paris,  is 
most  desirous  that  we  should  send  thither 
a  Jewish  missionary;  and  assures  us,  that 
"  though  Paris  has  hitherto  been  strangely 
overlooked  by  societies  for  the  conversion 
of  Israel,  there  are  few  fields  of  labour 
more  interesting  and  important."  Equally 
encouraging  accounts  have  been  received 
from  other  sources ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  metropolis  of  France  may,  ere  long, 
be  added  to  the  stations  of  the  Jewish 
Mission. 

Ladies^  Association, — There  is  a  highly 
efficient  school  supported  by  this  Asso- 
ciation in  connexion  with  the  Mission 
at  Cochin;  and  an  Orphanage,  which, 
through  the  zealous  exertions  of  Mr. 
Laseron,  during  his  residence  in  this 
country,  and  the  liberal  contributions 
he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining,  will  be 
greatly  extended  and  improved.  In 
London,  the  Ladies'  devoted  agent,  Mrs. 
Bosenfeidt,  and  in  Germany,  their  no 
less  devoted  missionaries — Miss  Mit- 
telbach  at  Karlsruhe,  and  Miss  Hnth 
at  Darmstadt — have,  during  the  past 
year,  been  labouring  with  all  their  ac- 
customed energy  and  fidelity,  and  not 
without  encouraging  tokens  of  success, 
for  the  spiritual  enlightenment  of  the 
much  neglected  daughters  of  Israel. 
This  Association  is  warmly  recommend- 
ed to  the  support  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  cause. 

Funds, — ^The  whole  income  of  the  Com- 
mittee during  the  past  year  was  £3188, 


Os.  ad.,  being  £315,  I2s.  8^  abova  the 
income  of  the  previous  year. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Committee 
during  the  past  year  was  £24 16^  3s.  3d., 
being  £61,  4s.  8d.  less  than  that  oi  the 
previous  year. 

Two  thousand  pounds  of  accumulated 
capital  have  been  laid  aside  as  a  re- 
serve fund,  to  meet  extraordinary  con- 
tingencies. 

In  urging  the  desire  for  a  continuance 
of  the  support  hitherto  afforded  to  the 
Mission,  and  an  earnest  call  upon  as^- 
ants  to  the  ministry  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  work,  the  Report  concludet : 
'*  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  how  greatly  we 
are  indebted,  under  God,  to  Jewish  in- 
strumentality for  all  the  spiritual  bleaa- 
ings  which  we  ourselves  enjoy.  The 
prophets  were  Israelites.  The  evangel- 
ists were  Israelites.  The  apostles  and 
other  first  preachers  of  the  fiuth  were 
Israelites.  And  even  the  adorable  Sav- 
iour  himself  was,  after  the  flesh,  de- 
scended from  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Let 
us,  then,  endeavour  to  repay  this  qiighty 
debt  Let  us  seek,  in  our  turn,  to  give 
back  to  Jews  those  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages which,  through  Jews,  have 
been  conveyed  to  us,  that  so,  'through 
our  mercy  they  may  obtain  mercy.' 
Let  our  resolution  be  that  of  the  ancient 
prophet:  *For  Zion*s  sake  I  will  not 
hold  my  peace,  and  for,  Jerusalem's  sake 
I  will  not  rest,  until  the  righteousness 
thereof  go  forth  as  brightness,  and  the 
salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp  that  bumeth.'* 

We  have  thus  given  a  brief  summary 
of  the  whole  Schemes  of  the  Church  in 
her  efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel 
at  home  and  abroad.  As  usual,  we  add 
a  note  of  the  entire  voluntary  aid  ex- 
tended to  them. 


Sums  Collected  during  the  Teab  1853-54. 
(The/rit  column  containi  CoUectiona,  Contributions,  and  Leir<^iM;  the  itoond 
Interett,  Dividends,  Government  Grant  for  Nornul  Schools,  &c.) 

EdueatUm  Scheme, £3937  10    4     jC4170  16   3 

Do.,  East  and  West  India  Fund  .  .  SOD    0    0 

Do.,  Agricnttoral  Instruction,  •  .  17    1    0 

Ladies*  GaeUc  School  Society.    .  .  .  887  10    1 

Elders*  Daughters'  Association,  .  .  1S7   3  10 

Jndla  Mission. 37l9    8    4 

St.  Stephen*s  Congregation  for  Ohospara.  140    0   0 

Ladies*  Association  for  Female  Education  in  India,     1674  10  4 


2    4    3 


0  13    1 
149&    4    8 


IS    9  10 


jfSIOS    S  7 

SOS    0  • 

18    5  3 

867  10  1 

m  IS  11 

UI4    8  • 

148    •  0 

1888  U  9 


Carry  forward. 
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Brovght  forward, 
JETouM  MltnioB.  ..... 

Crtionial  CbarcbM,    ..... 

J^Ms*  ConTortion,       ..... 

Ladies*  AModation  for  J«wUh  Females,  for  year 

ending  ISth  October  1853. 
Do.  do.  Cocbin  Orpbaoage  Fond,    . 

Sndowment  Scbeme,  .... 

£<iy  Aisodation,         ..... 

Ladies*  Association  for  Promoting  Female  Indns- 

trial  Education  in  Scotland,      .  • 

CSmtreri  Protestant  Society  of  France, 
Collections  for  Liquidation  of  Clxapel  Debts, 


Total, 

The  foregoing  is  necessarily  exclnsire 
of  the  good  deeds  of  priyate  benefaction 
and  local  effort;  and  we  cannot  direst 
onrselres  of  the  belief,  that  especially  in 
Schemes  for  Education  and  Endowment 
these  hare  been  great  and  praiseworthy. 
And  to  all  this  we  mast  add  that  noblest 
wealth  of  the  treasury  of  the  Church,— 
those  riches  of  the  poorest — that  might 
of  the  weakest— the  belieying  prayers 
of  faith. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  have 
now  exhibited  anything  like  a  full  view 
of  the  results  of  the  missionary  work. 
We  have  but  traced  the  courses  of  its 
streams.  We  know  little  of  their  fruc- 
tifying, their  blessing  and  beautifying 
influences.  It  is  ours  to  plant  and 
to  water.  The  Lord  of  the  vine- 
yard can  alone  supply  the  increase. 
By  our  labours  of  love  at  home  and 
abroad  many  a  cloud  of  ignorance  may 
have  been  dispelled — many  a  weary 
soul  may  have  found  rest — ^many  a  cry 
of  sorrow  may  have  been  hushed  by  the 
soft  music  of  heavenly  joy.  But  that 
record  is  in  heaven.    It  is  enough  for 
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418  2  11 
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498  4  I 
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S340  8  9 
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SBO  0  0 
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481  15  3 

... 

481  15  3 

586  li  7 

... 

586  12  7 

je32,508    8    9    je710ft  11    0     ^^39,613  19    9 

the  Church  to  know  that  her  Heavenly 
Biaster  has  proclaimed:  *'I  know  thy 
works."  Yet,  in  the  view  of  that  divine 
assurance,  can  she  regard  her  efforts  with 
complacency  ?  Have  we  rendered  a  full 
obedience  to  Him  who  suffered  so  much 
for  us?  It  was  a  striking  reproof  of 
the  prophet  to  the  disobedient  Saul : 
"What  meaneth,  then,  the  bleating  of 
the  sheep  in  mine  ear,  and  the  lowing 
of  the  oxen,  which  I  hear?**  Ah  I  well 
might  that  reproof  have  a  voice  for  us. 
What  mean  the  ignorance  and  infidelity 
which  surround  us,  and  the  outcries  of 
vice  and  crime  which  shock  our  very 
feelings  of  humanity?  What  mean  the 
overshadowings  of  the  gross  darkness 
which  covers  heathen  lands  and  en- 
shrouds their  peoples  ?  What  meaneth 
the  unrent  veil  which  still  darkens  the 
face  of  Israel  ?  These  am  inquiries  which 
the  Church  cannot  too  anxiously  regard. 
They  convey  an  appeal  to  every  one  of 
her  members.  Would  that  it  were  an- 
swered through  redoubled  efforts  in  our 
prayers  and  contributions  I 


GLASGOW  MISSION  FROM  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  TO  THE 
SICK  AND  WOUNDED  IN  THE  HOSPITAL  OF  SCUTARI. 


Prbbbtterian  Chaplains  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland  and  the  Free  Church  have 
been  sent  by  Government  to  our  Army 
in  the  Crimea;  but  none,  as  yet,  to  the 
Si6k  and  Wounded  in  the  Hospital  at 
Scutari.* 

•  The  correfpondent  of  the  Timet,  writing 
from  Scutari,  (Nor.  21,)  tays :— "  In  great  hos. 


A  Committee  of  the  Ministers  and 
Elders  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Glas- 
gow has  been  formed  to  supply  this  want, 
so  peculiarly  felt  by  our  Presbyterian 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  hospital. 

The  Committee  have  secured  the  ser- 
pitale,  cootAioiog  at  the  present  moment  np. 
wards  of  3000  patients,  there  are  an  immense 
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Tices  of  the  Rer.  William  Fergusion,  mn 
ordained  miBsionary  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  whom  they  helieve,  from  his 
character,  habits,  and  eiperience,  to  be 
eminently  qualified  for  the  work  thus 
assigned  to  him. 

Government  has  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  this  mission,  by  guaranteeing 
£100  per  annum  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  with 
allowances  on  the  same  footing  as  other 
chaplains,  on  condition  that  the  Commit- 
tee raise  another  £10U.  This  sum  at  least 
will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  current  ex- 
pensesofoneyear. 

The  Committee  appeal  with  confidence 
to  their  fellow-citizens  and  fellow-country- 
men, not  only  for  the  small  sum  required 
to  support  one  missionary,  but  also  for 
what  may  enable  them  to  send  out  another 
speaking  the  Gaelic  language^  for  the  com- 
fort of  our  suflfering  Highlanders.  It  is, 
moreoTer,  desirable  to  hare  funds  suffi- 
cient to  purchase  books  for  the  inralids, 
and  also  to  meet  incidental  expenses. 

Annual  subscriptions  are  limited  to 
one  pound;  but  the  smallest  sum  will  be 
gladly  accepted  from  those  who  may  thus 
wish  to  express  their  sympathy  for  their 
wounded  and  sick  countrymen.  Sums 
exceeding  one  pound  will  be  received  as 
donations. 

The  Committee  beg  to  intimaU,  that  they 
will  recognize  it  as  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful of  their  duties  to  be  the  medium  of  com- 
munication,  through  their  missionary,  be- 
tween any  person  in  Scotland  and  a  sick 
relation  in  the  hospital;  while  their  mission- 
ary will  be  instructed  to  put  his  services,  as 
far  as  possible,  at  the  disposal  of  the  sick 
and  wounded^  and  to  convey  intelligence 
from  them,  either  directly  to  their  friends, 


or  indifeeUy,  through  the  Convener  or  Mem- 
bersofthe  Committee, 

The  Committee,' to  sare  all  unnecessary 
delay,  and  rather  than  abridge  the  com- 
forts of  one  of  the  sick  or  wounded  by 
a  single  hour,  have  guaranteed  to  Mr. 
Fergusson  his  salary,  and  have  author- 
ized his  immediate  departure.  He  was 
expected  to  sail  before  Christmaa. 

The  General  Committee  is  composed 
of  the  parish  and  chapel  ministers  o£ 
Glasgow,  with  elders. 

The  foUoFing  letter  of  instructlona  to 
Mr.  Fergusson  will  shew  in  what  spirit 
the  Committee  desire  to  eondud  the 
mission : — 

Mt  dbab  Sib,— I  am  requested  by 
I  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  mission  to 
Scutari  to  convey  to  you  the  following 
general  instructions  for  your  guidance 
in  the  discharge  of  your  duties.  The 
Committee,  by  their  selection  of  you 
as  their  miwiouary,  have  afforded  the 
strongest  evidence  of  their  confidence 
in  your  character;  and  they  willingly 
acknowledge  that,  whatever  instructions 
are  given  you,  they  must  ultimately 
rely  upon  that  character— on  your  own 
good  sense  and  Christian  principle— as 
the  best  guarantee  for  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  the 
mission.  At  the  same  time,  they  think 
it  due  to  themselves,  to  the  Government, 
and  to  all  interested  in  this  undertaking, 
to  express,  though  in  very  general  terms, 
the  manner  in  which  they  wish  it  to  be 
conducted, — 

(1.)  In  your  conduct  towards  the  con- 
stituted military  and  medical  antborities 
in  the  hospital,  you  will  not  only  exhibit 
the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  their 
regulations,  and  thus  affbrd  to  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  an  example  of  strict 
obedience  to  their  superior  officers,  but 
on  every  possible  occasion  you  will  sup- 
port and  strengthen  their  authority. 


nnmber  of  wanti  to  snpply.  anobjeetioiutble  In 
themselves,  and  which  tend  to  assaage  suffering, 
though  it  is  impossible  for  any  Government 
esUblishment,  however  well  organized,  to  anti- 
cipate them.  Bach,  for  example,  have  been  the 
objects  of  Lady  Stratford  de  Redertffe*s  bene- 
Tolent  visits  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  both  at 
Scutari  and  Therapia.  In  the  same  spirit,  for 
the  last  few  days,  Mr.  Stafford,  M.P.,  might  be 
seen  Imsiiy  engaged  in  writimg  UHUn  to  the  dieUu 
Kofi  of  poor  exkmuUd  SdUUen,  too  jrawitrato  to  do 
so  tKemsehoa,  pet  anxioui'  to  eommiimeato  with 
their  friendt  at  home  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Sidney 
Godolphio  Osborne,  accompanied^  by  his  ant, 
has  ooiae  out  here,  with  a  noble  philanthropy. 


to  tender  his  servieee,  not  only  as  a  minister  of 
religion,  but,  as  baring  a  knowledge  of  surgery, 
to  help  to  care  the  body  also.  In  both  capaekies, 
but  ripecially  in  that  which  is  more  strictly  his 
calling,  he  has  already  made  himself  very  vsefeL 
Until  his  arrival  there  were  only  Cwo  Chaplaina 
(the  Bev.  Mr.  Sabine  and  the  Rev.  Mr,  Lewis) 
to  administer  spiritual  comfort  amid  more  than 
2000  suffering  invalids.  The  imatt  proportiom  ef 
Roman  Catkotice  in  hotpltal  have  twe  pHeats  to 
attend  «pon  them,  and  are,  eonaeqnenttff,  wmdk 
bettor  ofinthiiTttpectthoM  their  Pnte^emt  «mi. 
radet.**  At  least  SjOO  more  have  boeii  added  tn 
the  hospital  daring  the  month  of  I 
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(2.)  Tou  will  carefaUy  avoid  all  in- 
terfereDoe  with  the  agents  of  other 
churchea  or  missionary  bodies  in  the 
hospital,  while  in  the  discharge  of  Ibeir 
respective  duties;  never  entering  into 
controversy  with  them;  but  commend- 
ing the  Gospel  to  all,  by  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,  and  a  holy  ejumple  of  love 
and  patience.  We  bid  you  remember 
the  apostolic  commands  :  ^*  If  it  be  pos- 
sible, as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peace- 
ably with  all  men/*  ^'Let  every  one 
please  his  neighbour,  for  his  good  to 
edification;  for  even  Christ  pleased  not 
himself/' 

(3.)  While,  as  chaplain  under  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  missionary  from  us,  you 
are  bound  to  accept  of  whatever  minis- 
terial work  is  assigned  to  you  among  the 
sick  aftd  wounded,  and  to  '*  do  good  unto 
all  as  you  have  an  opportunity;"  yet  it 
is  our  desire  that  your  special  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  Presbyterian 
soldiers  and  sailors,  who,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, are  those  most  likely  to  demand 
your  services  and  to  be  benefitted  by  them. 

(4.)  You  are  expected  to  keep  an  accu- 
rate daily  journal  of  the  names  of  each 
soldier  and  sailor  to  whom  you  minister, 
with  the  number  of  his  regiment  or  name 
of  his  ship ;  the  address  of  his  nearest 
relations  at  home ;  with  any  other  facts 
which,  without  entrenching  vpon  the  sacred 
confidences  of  a  sick-bed^  might  be  interest- 
ing to  the  friends  of  the  invalid  or  the 
deceased,  and  to  the  Committee;  and 
which,  when  reported  by  the  Secretary, 
with  due  regard  to  propriety,  to  the  sup- 
porters of  the  mission. 

Lastly.  You  will  earnestly  and  pray- 
fully  seek  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  sufferers, 
and  a  source  of  good  and  oomfort  to  all 
— ^by  zeal,  tempered  by  calmness  and  pru- 
dence— by  faithfulness,  guided  by  love — 
and  by  untiring  perseverance  and  self- 
denial,  upheld  by  a  sense  of  the  good 
work  in  which  you  are  engaged,  and  by 
faith  in  Him  who  has  said :  ^  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  to  the  least  of  these, 
my  disciples,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me/* 

Such  are  the  instructions  of  the  Com- 


mittee, which  I  conrey  to  you,  with  per- 
fect confidence  in  your  disposition  to 
carry  them  out;  and  with  the  sincere 
prayer,  in  whieh  many  join,  that  you 
maybe  spared  to  labour  in  this  spirit; 
to  return  home  with  health  unimpaired ; 
and  to  receive  from  us  every  expression 
of  that  deep  gratitude  which  we  cannot 
but  experience  should  your  mission  be 
accomplished  according  to  our  hopes. — 
I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

NORMAN  MACLEOD, 
Ccmoenar  and  S«eretarg  o/ 
the  Committte, 

We  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  clause  printed  in  italics. 
Any  small  subscriptions  may  be  sent  in 
postage  stamps  to  the  Secretary,  and  they 
will  be  acknowledged  in  this  Magazine. 

Subscriptions  may  be  paid,  not  only  to 
any  member  of  the  Acting  Committee, 
but  to  any  Minister  or  Elder  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  Glasgow,  Mr* 
Callender,  teller.  Royal  Bank,  will  also 
be  glad  to  receive  and  transmit  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Treasurer.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  these,  however  small,  may  be 
contributed  by  many. 

Post-Office  Orders  from  the  country 
may  be  made  payable  in  Glasgow,  either 
to  the  Secretary  or  Treasurer. 

Acting  Commutes, 
BEV.  DR.  BOTD. 

CRAIK. 

JAMIB80M. 

...       MR.  ARCH.  WATSON. 

N.  MACLEOD. 

JOHN  KINO.  Esq. 
THOMAS  WATSON.  Esq. 
DANIEL  FORBES,  Esq. 
HENRT  KERR.  Etq. 
THOMAS  WHYTE,  Esq. 
WM.  AITKEN.  Esq. 

Convener  and  Secretary. 
BEV.  N.  MACLEOD,  16  Woodland  Temc«. 

TVeofiNVr. 
WM.  AITKEN,  Esq..  9U  St.  0«orgs's  Road. 


NOtU(0  of  ISOOllJS* 


Sermons,  By  the  late  Rev.  8.  Mackintosh, 
D.D.,  of  the  East  Church,  Aberdeen. 
Aberdeen :  John  Smith.  Edinburgh  : 
Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Thess  sermons  are  characterized  by 
atrong  manly  thought,  in  clear  and  vig- 
orous language.  They  treat  of  subjects, 
some  of  which  it  is  seldom  our  good  for- 


tune to  find  so  thoroughly  grappled  with. 
The  first  two  sermons,  that  on  "  Frovid* 
enee,"  and  that  on  **  Pharaeh'a  heart  hard- 
ened," are  such  as  theological  students,  or 
one,  indeed,  who  is  disposed  to  bend  an 
inquiring  mind  upon  the  difficulties  which 
these  subjects  suggest,  will  be  glad  to  meet 
with.  But  whilst  the  sermons  are  full  of 
thought,  and  for  the  most  part  abstruse 
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in  their  character,  the  thought  is  at  the 
same  time  8o  dear,  and  the  language  so 
plain,  that  no  reader  can  fail,  at  least 
with  an  ordinary  effort  of  mind,  to  un- 
derstand them.  What  we  prize  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  sermons  is, 
their  thoroughly  evangelical  character. 
Broad  and  full  views  of  the  freeness  of 
the  Gospel  ofllers  meet  you  everyi^here, 
even  when  the  writer  is  handling  the 
mysteries  of  Providence  and  of  election  ; 
and  the  homely  and  earnest  words  of 
practical  application,  which  are  of  fre- 
qaent  occurrence,  are  felt  to  have  all  the 
more  point  and  force  because  of  the  solid 
groundwork  of  argument  from  which  they 
spring. 

From  sermons  of  the  character  we  have 
mentioned,  it  is,  of  course,  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  select  for  quotation 
a  passage  which  shall  give  anything  like 
a  specimen  of  the  author's  mode  of 
thought,  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
shall  not  transgress  very  much  our 
limits ;  but  we  venture  on  the  following 
sentences,  with  which  the  sermon  on  the 
''hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart "  opens: — 

'*  Tou  aU  know  that  certain  difficulties 
have  been  encountered  or  created  in 
connexion  with  our  text.  These  are 
partly  of  a  speculative,  and  partly  of  a 
practical  nature.  At  several  periods  of 
our  religious  history,  they  proved  ex- 
tremely formidable,  and  to  many  they 
are  still  not  a  little  perplexing. 

*'  It  may  be  proper,  at  the  outset,  to  state 
briefly  the  chief  cause  of  difficulties  in 
this,  and  in  kindred  subjects.  It  is  not, 
as  is  generally  assumed,  that  the  truths 
revealed  are  themselves  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood ;  for,  even  when  their  full  im- 
port is  altogether  incomprehensible,  the 
propositions  which  contain  them  are 
usually  plain  and  explicit  Thus,  if  I 
say  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He  is 
infinite  in  holiness  and  in  every  perfec- 
tion, no  one  knowing  the  use  of  words 
will  have  any  real  doubt  as  to  my  mean- 
ing ;  but  should  such  a  man  foolishly  in- 
quire what  is  implied  in  the  terms  '  God' 
and  'infinite,'  he  is  at  once  bewildered 
and  lost,  because  these  are  beyond  his 
comprehension.  They  are  sufficiently 
intelligible  to  all,  and  for  all  reasonable 
purposes,  but  not  capable  of  definition. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  another  quarter,— 
in  reconciling,  namely,  one  admitted 
truth  with  another;  or  in  seeing  the  con- 
sistency and  union  of  all  related  truths. 
For  instance,  *  Gtod  visits  the  iniquity  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children,'  is,  as  a 
mere  statement,  plain  enough  to  the 
meanest  capsclty;  but  when  inquiry  is 
made,  *how  does  it  consist  with  the 
goodness  or  the  justice  of  God,  or  widi 
the  responsibility  of  each  individual? 


perplexities  innumerable  arise;  but  arise, 
observe,  not  from  any  of  these  truths 
taken  singly,  but  from  the  obstructions 
which  prevent  our  seeing  the  complete 
harmony  between  them  tu  a  whole, 

*'  The  usual  course  with  many,  in  cases 
of  this  description,  is  at  once  to  assume, 
that  some  of  the  truths  affirmed  must  be 
rejected  or  modified, — a  course  as  unphi- 
loeophical  as  it  ia  dangerous.  Take  an 
instance  from  among  known  facts.  Sup- 
pose one  man  to  allege,  that  light  succeeds 
darkness  once  in  every  four-and-twenty 
hours,  and  another,  with  equal  confidence, 
to  ^fflrm,  that  it  does  so  once  in  every 
twelve  months,  are  yon,  on  hearing  these 
apparently  contradictory  statements,  to 
reject  or  modify  either  the  one  or  the 
other  ?  Certainly  not ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, you  are  bound  patiently  to  examine 
the  evidence  of  both,  and  if  thai  be  satis* 
factory,  to  receive  them,  even  should 
every  attempt  to  reconcile  them  prove 
utterly  unavailing.  Had  this  measurs 
of  common  sense  been  always  displayed 
in  what  appertains  to  religion,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  we  should  have  had 
none  of  these  uncomfortable  controver- 
sies which  have  so  often  retarded  the 
happiness  of  individuals,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  disturbed  the  peace,  and  maned 
the  usefulness  of  the  Church." 

And  then  the  preacher  proceeds  to 
state  and  examine  the  difficulties  of  his 
text.  We  shaU  not  be  surprised  if  this 
book  obtains  a  lasting  place  in  our 
theological  literature.  It  supplies  what 
is  much  wanted  by  a  rapidly  increaaing 
class  of  readers,  men  of  intelligent  and 
inquiring  minds,  who  desiderate  what  is 
only  to  be  found  in  dry  technical  works 
of  theology,  to  which  they  have  not  ac- 
cess ;  and  here  they  have  it  in  compre- 
hensible language,  and  in  a  volume  whose 
moderate  cost  accords  with  that  of  the 
current  literature.  We  heartily  recom- 
mend it. 


KonCBS  TO  COKRXSPOVDBIITS. 

The  MS.  of  X.  X.  has  been  returned, 
— ^too  learned  for  our  pages.  Send  them 
to  a  **  Quarterly." 

W.  W We  refuse  to  print  his  hagn- 

brations—having  a  profound  oontempt 
for  such  humbug  as  table-turning,  spirit- 
rapping,  and  clairvoyance.  We  think, 
too,  that  he  brings  **  a  ruling  accusa- 
tion'' against  SaUn  in  attributing  so 
many  absurdities  to  him.  Whatever  he 
is,  he  is  no  fool}  and  his  vocation  is 
not  to  amuse  silly  women  in  Belgravia. 
There  is  no  connexion  between  Satan 
and  quackery,  except  that  both  belong 
to  the  great  system  of  lying  which  flgbu 
against  the  kingdom  of  truth. 
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By  the  Rbt.  Aoam  Milbot,  M. A.,  Minister  of  Logiealraond,  Perth. 
"  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  eren  unto  death.**-.MATTH.  xxvl.  38. 


Lbt  us  oonflne  our  thoughts  to  this  one 
incident  in  our  Sayiour's  life— His  sor- 
row ia  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  In 
considering  this  subject,  we  shall  notice, 
1st,  The  intensity  of  that  sorrow;  Sd, 
Its  probable  causes. 

I.  The  intensity  of  that  sorrow.   **  My 
soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,"  saith  our 
Lord, — *'  sorrowf\il  even  unto  death." 
Not   unfrequently   in    the    history   of 
hunmn   experience,  man's   mind  is  so 
burdened  with  woe,  and  his  days  are  so 
clouded  with  sadness,  that  the  pain  of 
existence  outweighs  its  joys,  and  death 
is  desired  as  a  refuge.    There  is  many  a 
child  of  sttfi^ring  who,  harassed  by  care, 
and  crushed  by  affliction,  longs  for  the 
quietness  and  repose  of  that  narrow  home 
where  ^  the  weaiy  are  at  rest."     Grie( 
which  causeth  man  to  wish  for  death, 
rather  than  life,  is  not  seldom  witnessed 
in  this  sinful  and  suffering  world.  There 
is  woe  still  m<xe  intense— woe  which 
doth  not  cause  the  sufierer  to  desire 
death  as  a  means  of  relief,  but  whieh  itself 
bringeth  death, — a  kUlinff  sorrow.    This 
is  one  which  saps  the  strength,  destroys 
the  energy,  and  preys  upon  the  vital 
power,  till,  in  the  struggle,  the  spirit 
yields,  and  death  ensues ;  it  is  a  sorrow 
which  springs  upon  man,  and  cleaves  to 
him  with  deadly  eagerness,  and  will  not 
be  thrown  off,  strive  as  he  may— which 
clings  to  its  victim  till  the  last  gleam  of 
hope  has  vanished,  and  deep  enthre  dark- 
ness broods  over  his  mind,  and  death 
oomes,  not  as  a  thing  thought  of,  or 
wi^ed  for,  but  as  the  necessary  result 
of  that  piercing,  crushiog,  fatal  despair. 
Woe  so  deadly  is  not  often  witnessed 
even  in  this  world  of  woe ;  yet  it  is  not  so 
uncommon  but  that  we  may  form  a  faint 
idea  of  its  nature.    It  was  grief  in  kind 
such  as  this  which  our  Saviour  experi- 
11.— VL 


enced  when  He  uttered  these  words : "  My 
soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto 
death." 

Again,  the  intensity  of  sorrow  is  to  be 
estimated,  not  memly  by  its  effects,  but 
also  by  the  mental  vigour  of  the  sufferer. 
The  sweeping  storm  which  bears  down 
the  sapling,  and  uproots  the  trees  of  shal- 
low soil,  beats  harmlessly  around  the 
gnarled  oak,  whose  growth  is  of  cent- 
uries, and  whose  living  fibres  strike  deep. 
The  fierce  violence  of  the  tempest  but 
makes  it  ding  the  more  surely  to  its 
earthy  home,  and  spread  out  its  roots 
the  more  widely;  and  when  the  howling 
winds  have  passed,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
forest  trees  are  again  motionless  in  the 
calm,  that  monarch  of  the  wood  stand- 
eth  in  his  pride,  while  the  weaker  stems 
are  broken,  slivered,  and  fallen.     The 
terrible  charge  of  outnumbering  foes, 
fjTom  which  cowards  shrink,  and  turn,  and 
^ee,  serves  but  to  rouse  the  courage,  and 
nerve  the  resolve  of  braver  men,  from 
whose  bristliDg  front  that  foe  is  tossed  as 
the  ocean  spray  from  the  sea- washed  cliffs. 
Brethren,  just  in  like   manner  that 
sorrow  which  would  overpower  one  man 
and  waste  him  to  death,  would  make 
another  but  cling  the  more  closely  to  the 
source  from  which  his  strength  was  de- 
rived, and  acquire  thence  fresh  vigour  and 
might.    That  contest  with  spiritual  foes, 
in  which  some  quail,  yield,  and  perish, 
makes  others  to  contend  the  more  vali- 
antly, and  come  forth  at  length  "more 
than  conquerors,  through  Him  that  lov- 
eth  them."    They  emerge  from  the  con- 
fiict  saddened,  it  is  true,  yet  purified 
and  strengthened.    Now,  looking  merely 
at  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord  Jesus, 
(and  it  might  be  well  that  we  thought  on 
the  wuM  Jesus  as   our  example  more 
fluently  than  we  do,)  bow  exalted  a 
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being  was  He — with  IntelligeDce  clearer 
than  erer  was  witnessed  on  this  earth, 
for  it  was  uodimmed  by  sin— with  resoire 
stronger  and  purer  than  man  erer  ex- 
hibited before,  for  sin  had  not  weak- 
ened it — with  benevolence  overflowing, 
which  made  glad  this  sorrowing  earth. 
*  See  Him  as  He  is  laid  on  the  cross,  and 
the  iron  is  being  struck  through  the 
nerres  and  muscles!  Brave  men  bare 
been  overpowered  bj  tortures  far  less 
agonising,  and  have  upbraided  their  tor- 
mentors ;  but  in  that  hour  of  exquisite 
suiiering  the  mind  of  the  man  Jesus  rises 
•uperior  to  its  infloeaoe,  and  in  the  gasp- 
ing accenta  of  pain  He  utters  the  prajrer: 
*'  Father,  forgive  them."  Snielj,  bieth- 
reoy  there  was  no  human  grief  whieh 
eould  overwhelm  such  a  human  soul, 
there  was  no  suffering  which  earth  could 
bring,  which,  to  that  Man,  would  not 
teem  light!  How  great,  therefore,  must 
that  woe  have  been  whieh  caused  Him 
to  say:  "  My  soul  la  exceeding  sorrowful, 
«Ten  unto  deaih  1" 

Further,  we  must  meaeure  the  iotens- 
ity  of  grief,  not  merely  by  Ita  eflects, 
and  the  natural  powers  of  resistance 
with  which  the  auflbrer  is  endowed,  but 
Also  by  the  sustaining  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  is  an  element  which 
must  never  be  forgotten  in  estimating 
the  depth  of  the  sorrows  of  God's  people. 
How  often,  in  the  present  time,  do  we 
aee  one  lingering  through  years  of  weari- 
ness, and  paint  and  disease,  yet  resigned, 
contented,  "jc^fnl  in  all  tribulation!" 
Whence  arises  this  spectacle  of  inward 
peace  and  outward  suffering  ?  The  Spirit 
giTOth  might,  and  whispera  that  it  is  a 
loTing  Father  who  is  afflicting  in  I/^ts^ 
and  who  <*will  make  all  things  work 
together  for  good,"  and  points  ftom  this 
scene  of  pain  and  death  away  to  thoe^ 
abodes  in  which  "  there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  and 
where  Gkxl  himself  shall  wipe  away  eveiy 
tear."  What  caused  Paul,  as  he  lay  in 
the  Roman  dungeon,  and  knew  that  a 
death  of  shame  and  agony  was  his  doom, 
and  no  human  eye  beamed  with  aym* 
pathy,  no  human  voice  cheered  his  lonely 
sufferings,  for  all  men  forsook  him,  no 
man  atood  by  him,— whatoaoaed  himeren 


there  to  write  these  words  of  holy  faith 
and  gladness:  '^I  am  now  ready  to  be 
offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is 
at  hand.  I  hare  fought  a  good  fight,  I 
hare  finished  my  course,  I  hare  kept  the 
faith:  henoefortii  there  is  laid  up  for  me 
a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord, 
the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at 
that  day  ?"  Therein  was  manifested  the 
might  of  the  Spirit. 

Now,  in  oonaldering  the  life  of  our 
Lord  and  SaTiour  Jesus,  we  oflen  do  not 
sufficiently  distingnish  between  His  di- 
Tinlty  and  humanity.    Let  us  remember 
that  then  were  in  the  one  person  two 
distinct  naturea— divine  and  human.    It 
was  as  mu  that  He  was  templed,  and  as 
man  that  He  sufl^red;  '^for  God  cannot 
be  tempted  with  evil,"  and  saffhriag  is 
the  doom  of  sin.    Now,  we  are  aomedmei 
apt  to  think,  that  our  Lord's  divinity 
ever  and  anon  came  to  the  aid  of  His 
humanity.    Such  an   opinion   I  think 
opposed  alike  to  the  Tiew  in  whieh  He 
is  represented  as  oar  example,  and  to 
flusts  in  His  hiaCoiy  as  narrated  in  the 
gospels.    It  Is  oppomA  to  the  Tivw  in 
which  He  ia  rqiresented  as  our  example. 
We  are  often  tempted   by  evil — often 
assaulted  by  Satan ;  and  for  onr  direelioB 
in   theae  moments  of  danger,  we  ars 
taught  to  look  to  Him  who  "waa  in  all 
points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  with- 
out sin."    Now,  if  we  are  told  that  in 
these   contests  He   was  Tiotorious  by 
the  exercise  of  His  power  aa  God,  Hs 
can  be  no  example  to  us.    He  would 
have  employed  a  might  which  it  is  im* 
possible  that  man  can  obtMn.    How  is 
man  enabled  to  beoome  a  conqueror  over 
Satan  and  sinf    It  is  I7  the  Spirit  of 
God  which  worketh  mightily  in   him. 
And  how  did  our  Sariour  rise  superior 
to  all  the  temptattons  by  which  He  wss 
assailed?    Not^  we  say,  t>y  His  power  as 
God,  but  by  the  might  of  that  Spirit 
which  God  hath  promised  to  all  them 
that  ask  Him.    And  henoe  He  beoomei 
an  example  to  us.    Our  Blder  Brother 
hath  trodden  the  path  of  temptatmn  and 
sorrow,  and,  "  through  the  eternal  Spirit, 
hath  ofihrad  hhnself  without  spot  to  God," 
and  hath  taught  us  how  we^  by  that  sane 
power,  may  rise  rictoiioua  over  sin,  and 
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appetr  before  the  Father  spotleM  in 
Christ 

The  opinion,  that  it  waa  by  Hit  power 
a<  God  that  He  resisted  evil,  is  oontraiy 
also  to  the  accounts  which  ate  giren  of 
our  Lord's  trials.  When  Satan  tempted 
Him  in  the  wilderness,  a  single  manifest- 
ation of  that  dirine  power  whiofa  former- 
ly burled  the  fiend  firom  heafen  would 
have  quelled  him.  But  not  thus  did 
Jesus  overcome.  He  entered  into  that 
conflict  in  the  might  of  the  Spirit— as  a 
man  to  be  tried— and  to  shew  to  the  oni- 
▼erse  a  spectacle  which  bad  never  be- 
fore been  witnessed— a  man  triumphant 
OTer  the  powers  of  darkness.  Hence 
we  read :  '*  Jesu%  being  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  was  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the 
wilderness.'*  When  the  aervanU  of  the 
high  priest  came  to  arrest  Him,  and  His 
disciples  would  have  resisted  with  the 
sword,  one  exercise  of  His  divine  will 
and  the  arms  of  His  assailanta  would  have 
fallen  powerless,  and  they  themselves  been 
asdeadoMn.  But  not  thus  did  He  protect 
himself.  He  asks  the  disciple  who  would 
have  opposed  force  by  force  i  **  Thinkest 
thou  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  Fa- 
ther,  and  He  shall  presently  give  me 
more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels?" 
Ah  1  you  will  say,  that  is  support  which 
we  cannot  hope  to  gain.  Brethren,  when 
the  eyes  of  the  .servant  of  Elisha  were 
opened,  he  saw  *'the  mountain  fuU  of 
horses  and  chariots  of  flie."  Did  that 
guardian  band  appear  then  alone,  and 
for  ever  vanish  from  the  earth  ?  Has  the 
Word  of  God,  which  was  spoken  by 
David,  now  failed  and  become  of  none 
effect,  that  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord  en- 
c»mpeth  round  about  them  that  fear  Him, 
and  delivereth  them  f  Have  the  angels 
ceased  now  firom  their  holy  office  of 
**  ministering  spirits,  sent  to  minister  to 
them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation?** 
And  have  those  bright  intelligences,  that 
erst  rejoiced  over  the  conversion  of  a 
ainner,  ceased  to  take  interest  in  our 
welfare  now?  That  Holy  Ghoat through 
which  the  man  Jesna  triumphed— the 
angels  which  mlbistered  to  Him  in  the 
wilderness  — >  which  coipforted  Him  in 
Gethsemane,^4ll  th^ae  meana  are  offered 
to  ua.    Because  we  forget  this  truth,  be- 


cause we  fliU  fully  to  realiie  it,  we  eoine 
fiir  short  of  "  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  Ailness  of  Christ." 

Wherefore,  then,  some  may  be  ready 
to  ask,— wherefore,  then,  serveth  the  di* 
vinity  of  our  Saviour?  We  are  not  los- 
ing sight  of  that  blessed  doctrine.  We 
are  merely  seeking  to  keep  it  from  being 
used  as  a  plea  for  spiritual  indolence,  or  as 
an  excuse  for  not  following  the  example 
of  our  Lord  in  resisting  temptation. 
His  divinity  was  shewn  in  making  the 
elements  obey  Him  who  had  framed 
thenH-itt  causing  death  to  reoogniae  the 
Lord  of  life— in  causing  the  evil  spirits  to 
depart  from  man.  That  nnioii  of  perfect 
Gk>d  with  perfect  man— that  union  of  per- 
fect God  with  sinless  man,  pained,  bleeding, 
dying  on  thectoes^  gave  an  infinite  value 
to  the  sacrifice  which  then  was  oflbred 
in  our  atead,  and  made  perfect  the  atone- 
ment for  the  people  of  God;  but  that 
divinity  was  never  exercised  in  providing  9 
for  His  own  wants,  in  repelling  His  own 
enemies,  or  in  defeating  Hia  spiritual  foes. 
In  all  these  casea  He  was  austained  by 
the  Spirit ;  and  in  all  He  bath  left  us 
an  example  that  we  ahovld  walk  in  His 
steps. 

Now,  brethren,  aa  we  contemplate  the 
scene  in  the  garden  of  jSethsemane,  let 
ua  bear  in  mind  that  Jesus  was  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  Bear  in  mind  how  that 
same  Spirit,  manifesting  its  power  pat' 
tialiifia  man,  has  again  and  again  afforded 
the  spectacle  of  sanctified  submission  to 
the  most  severe  aflictions ;  bear  in  mind 
how  it  has,  in  the  history  of  our  race, 
enabled  holy  mothers,  possessed  of  all 
the  affectionate  feelings  of  our  nature,  to 
rejoice  when  their  sons  had  died  by  the 
hand  of  the  persecutor,  because  they  had 
witnessed  a  good  confession,  and  had 
gained  in  heaven  the  martyr'a  crown- 
how  it  has  enabled  men  to  be  stedfast  in 
the  faith  While  they  "  had  trial  of  cruel 
moekings  and  scourgings,  yea,  moreover, 
of  bonds  and  imprisonments"— to,  be 
calm  and  confident  while  "they  were 
stoned,  while  they  were  sawn  asunder, 
while  they  were  slain  with  the  sword ;" 
and  remember  also,  that  whatever  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  to 
them,   was  bestowed  on  our  Saviour 
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without  measure—that  whatever  tended 
to  strengthen  and  comfort  was  given  to 
Him  in  all  abundance.  Let  ns  bear  these 
things  in  mind,  and  judge  then,  if  we 
can,  of  the  intensity  of  that  suffering,  of 
the  surpassing  magnitude  of  that  woe 
which  wrung  from  Jesus  this  grief-laden 
cry :  '*  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful, 
even  unto  death." 

II.  Let  us  now  refer  to  some  of  the 
probable  causes  of  this  intense  sorrow. 

It  is  manifest  that  we  can  know  but 
Tery  partially  the  reasons  of  that  grief. 

There  was  the  prospect  of  the  most  severe 
bodily  sufferings  and  tortures.  It  could 
not  be  the  contemplation  of  these  in  them- 
selves which  so  powerAiUy  affected  our 
Lord.  The  same  sustaining  might  of  the 
Spirit  which  enabled  His  disciples  to  meet 
with  unshaken  confidence  bodily  suflbr- 
ingi  as  great,  did  not  abandon  Him. 
Remember  that  "  the  power  of  darkness" 
was  fast  drawing  nigh.  Satan  was  about 
to  put  forth  his  might  with  his  utmost 
vigour  and  malignity,  and  Jesus  was 
about  to  enter  into  that  contest.  Let  as 
▼iew  these  sufferings,  not  as  to  the  bodily 
torture  they  would  cause,  but  as  to  the 
effect  on  the  mind  which  they  would  have 
a  tendency  to  produce.  Would  that  ten- 
dency be  to  strengthen  or  to  weaken 
resolve?  The  attachment  of  friends  has 
cheered  many  a  one  in  the  hour  of  suffer- 
ing. Of  this  solace  our  Lord  was  bereaved. 
One  betrayed,  another  denied,  and  all 
deserted.  Gratitude  shewn  by  those  who 
hare  been  befriended,  has  often  soothed 
distress,  and  shed  light  over  darkness. 
Those  whom  Jesus  came  to  bless,  all  over 
whom  He  yearned  in  love,  cried:  *< Cru- 
cify Him,  crucify  Him !"  Bodily  pain  has 
subdued  many  a  noble  nftid.  Tou  are 
aware,  that  sometimes  those  who  have 
been  exposed  to  the  torture  of  the  rack, 
in  order  to  extort  a  confession,  have  had 
their  energy  so  impaired  and  weakened 
that  they  have  spoken  what,  uninfluenced 
by  pain,  they  would  have  disdained  to 
utter.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  bodily 
suffering  has  an  influence  in  impairing 
the  mental  vigour;  and  when  that  suffer* 
ing  is  intense,  and  the  agony  awful,  its 
tendency  is  to  overpower  and  crush  the 
spirit,  Thla  intense  suHferiDg— this  awful 


agony,  our  Saviour  endured  while  engaged 
in  the  combat  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness. The  consciousness  of  our  heavenly 
Father's  presence,  and  the  knowledge 
that  the  light  of  His  countenance  is  shin- 
ing upon  us,  have  imparted  strength  to 
many  in  the  time  of  trial ;  but  that  comfort 
was  denied  our  Lord.  In  that  hour  He 
experienced  agony  the  most  terrible  to  a 
being  in  himself  sinless.  He  was  for- 
saken by  His  Father,  for  He  was  bearing 
our  sins.  It  was  with  all  these  various 
causes  pressing  timultaneousfy  on  Jeaua— 
ingratitude  the  most  base,  and  treachery 
the  most  foul,  excruciating  pain  sapping 
the  seat  of  life  and  weakening  the  energy 
of  the  mind,  and,  as  He  looked  apwaids, 
the  face  of  God  withdrawn,  —  it  was 
under  the  influence  of  all  these  that  He 
fought  that  fight  on  the  issue  of  which 
depended  man's  salvation. 

Causes  more  depressing  than  bodily 
pain  ouide  the  soul  of  our  Lord  **  sorrow- 
ful even  unto  death."  Sm  is  viewed  with 
more  or  less  abhorrence  in  proportion  to 
the  holiness  of  the  individual.  '*  Fools," 
saith  the  wise  man,  '*make  a  mock  at 
sin."  It  is  the  source  of  their  merri- 
ment. To  others  it  is  the  source  of 
grief;  for  sin  they  are  troubled— they 
bowed  down  greatly — they  go  mourning 
all  the  day  long.  Whence  arise  these 
diflbrent  effects?  The  former  are  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins,  the  latter  have 
been  quickened  to  newness  of  life.  The 
holier  any  one  if,  the  more  he  sees 
the  heinousness  of  sin,  and  the  more  he 
shudders  under  the  just  imputation  of 
guilt. 

Jesus  Christ  was  '*holy,  harmless,  un- 
defiled,  and  separate  from  sinners;"  and 
on  Him  were  laid  the  iniquities  of  all 
the  people  of  God.  We  can  form  no 
adequate  notion  of  the  weight  of  that 
burden.  Brethren,— I  speak  to  yon  who 
are  the  redeemed  from  among  men, — 
are  there  no  scenes  in  your  past  lives  on 
which  you  look  back  with  utter  self-ab- 
horrence—scenes,  from  the  reoollectioa 
of  which  you  shrink  now,  as  if  you  would 
sever  the  identity  whidh  binds  them  to 
you— deeds  and^thoughts  which,  as  they 
are  unfolded  again  apd  again  in  the  bo(^ 
of  remembrsnoe,  writtan  witbin  your  own 
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minds,  yoa  seek  at  once  to  banish,  and 
breathe  the  heartfelt  wish : 

*'  O  Ood  I  could  I  but  dose  my  mind. 
And  clasp  it  with  a  clasp  1** 

If  these  appear  so  hateful  and  loathly 
to  us,  all  sinful  as  we  are,  we  niaj 
form  some  faint  conception  of  the  nature, 
thongh  we  can  know  nothing  of  the  de- 
gree, of  that  grief  which  they  caused  our 
Lord  snd  Redeemer;  for  He  bore  them  in 
that  hour  of  agony,  if  we  be  His  redeemed. 
What  must  hare  been  the  anguish  which 
drew  forth  that  wail :  "  0  my  God !  my 
soul  is  cast  down  within  me.  Deep 
calleth  nnto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy 
water-spouts ;  all  thy  waves  and  thy  bil- 
lows are  gone  over  me  I "  How  great  that 
might  which  fainted  not  under  the  burden 
of  the  iniquities  of  God's  chosen  oq^! 
How  strong  that  resolve— how  infinite 
that  love  for  man  which,  amidst  scornful 
taunt  and  rending  torture,  did  contend 
till  the  powers  of  darkness  were  defeated, 
and  man's  salvation  was  won,  and  the 


shout  of  Tictory  rang :  *<  It  is  finished  I " 
Brethren,  as  we  think  of  these  things 
which  happened  in  Jerusalem,  we  need 
not  the  darkened  heavens,  or  the  qniver- 
ing  earth,  or  the  risen  dead,  to  tell  ua 
what  the  centnrion  confessed :  *'  Truly 
this  is  the  Son  of  God." 


PRATER  TO  GOD. 

O  benign  Father  t  let  my  salts  ascend 

And  please  Thj  gracious  ears  from  my  soul 
sent. 

Even  at  those  sweet  perftunes  of  incense 
went 
From  our  forefathers*  altars,  who  didst  lend 
Thy  nostrils  to  that  myrrh  which  they  did  send, 

ETen  as  I  now  crave  Thine  ears  to  be  lent. 

My  soul,  my  soul  is  wholly  bent 
To  do  Thee  condign  service  and  amend ; 

To  flee  for  refuge  to  Thy  wounded  breast ; 
To  such  the  balm  of  my  salTatlon  thf  noe, 

In  sweet  repose  to  take  eternal  rest, 
As  Thy  child  folded  in  Thine  arms'  defence. 
But  then  my  flesh,  methought  by  Satan  fired. 
Said  my  proud  siniU  soul  in  Tain  aspired. 

BaB!iabk  Baeres,  (1505.) 


"LABOURERS  TOGETHER  WITH  GOD." 
(1  CatL  iii.  9.) 


Thesb  words  express  the  idea  of  true 
labour,  such  as  God  calls  us  to^  and  m 
the  doing  of  which  there  is  a  great  re- 
ward. They  imply  that  the  living  God 
has  a  work  to  do  on  earth,  in  men,  and 
by  men ;  that  in  this  work  He  has— if  I 
may  so  express  it—a  deep  personal  in- 
terest, because  it  is  one  worthy  of  Him- 
self, and  for  the  adyancement  of  His  own 
glory,  and  the  good  and  happiness  of  man. 
Now,  God  wishes  us  to  know  this  work, 
and  to  sympathize  with  Him  in  it.  He 
does  not  say:  **I  shall  conceal  from 
you  what  I  wish  done,  or  what  I 
am  doing.  You  shall  remain  for  eyer 
blind  as  to  my  will  and  purposes  re- 
garding yourselves  or  others ;  and  there- 
fore, if  yon  work  at  all,  you  must  work 
with  no  other  guide  than  your  own  wills, 
and  for  your  own  purposes."  Instead 
of  this,  God  reveals  in  His.  Word,  by  His 
Son,  and  through  His  Spirit,  what  His 
will  is — what  He  wishes  us  to  be  and  do. 
Nor  does  He  say  to  us :  "  Learn  my  com- 


mands, and  obey  them ;  but  seek  not  to 
know  why  I  have  so  commanded."  Very 
true,  were  it  impossible  to  know  why  any 
command  was  given,  the  mere  fact  of 
the  injunction  wonld  itself  demand  in- 
stant compliance  with  it;  "but,"  says 
our  L^rd,  "  I  have  not  called  you  serv- 
ants, but  fHends,for  the  servant  knoweth 
not  what  his  lord  doeth."  The  servant 
or  slave  does  not  occnpy  the  place  which 
the  friend  does.  The  one  hears  only 
what  is  commanded;  but  the  other, 
through  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
master,  is  enabled  to  sympathize  with 
the  righteousness  and  love  in  the  com- 
mand. The  friend  not  only  knows  what, 
as  a  servant,  he  must  do,  but  sees  how 
right  and  beautiful  it  is  that  he  should 
be  commanded  so  to  do.  And  it  is  only 
when  we  thus  know  God's  work  on  earth, 
and  when,  from  a  will  and  character 
brought  into  harmony  with  His,  we  see 
how  excellent  the  work  is,  that  we  can 
be  not  labourers  merely,  but  *^ fellow- 
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labonren"  with  God;  — not  worken 
merely,  bat "  workers  together  with  Him." 
Let  me  illoBtrate  what  I  thiok  is  implied 
in  being  <«  labourers  together  with  God." 
Take,  for  instance,  ike  work  of  God  in  our 
own  aouls.  This  is,  as  far  as  we  ourtdve*  are 
concerned,  the  most  important  work  in 
the  universe.  Upon  it  depends  whether 
the  nniverse  shall  be  Id  tu  a  heaven  or  a 
hell.  *'  What  will  a  man  give  in  exchange 
for  his  soul?"  is  a  question  which  assumes, 
that  to  the  man  himself  nothing  can  be 
so  Tsluable.  But  has  God  any  work  to 
do  in  oor  souls  ?  Has  He  ever  expressed 
any  wish  as  to  what  He  would  have  us 
believe,  or  choose,  or  enjoy?  Has  He 
ever  revealed  for  what  end  or  purpose 
He  made  our  spirits  ?  Is  there  no  wrong 
*  state  or  condition  in  us  with  which  He 
is  "  angry"  and  "  grieved,"  and  no  right 
sUte  with  which  He  is  «' delighted,"  and 
over  which  He  "rejoices?"  Or  is  it  to 
Him  the  same  whether  we  are  wrong  or- 
right?  Has  He  laid  no  command  upon 
us  to  *'  work  out  our  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling  ? "  and  has  He  given 
no  intimation  of  His  "  working  in  us  to 
will  and  do?"  Surely  we  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  replying  to  such  all-import- 
ant questions!  If  a  man  loses  faith  in 
the  reality  and  sincerity  of  God's  wish, 
that  he  personally  should  have  his 
guilty  soul  freely  pardoned,  and  his 
unholy  soul  sanctified,  and  his  whole 
being  renewed  after  God*s  own  image ; — 
if  a  man  brings  himself  to  such  a  state  of 
practical  atheism  as  to  doubt  wiiether 
God  knows  or  cares  anything  about  him ; 
then  it  is  impossible  for  such  a  man  to 
be  "a  fellow-labourer,"  a  "worker  to- 
gether" with  God  in  his  own  soul ;  for  he 
does  not  know  of  any  work  of  God  there. 
But  if  he  believes  that  God  is  Indeed  his 
"  Father  in  heaven ;  "—that,  as  such.  He 
has  goodwill  to  him,  and  therefore 
desires  his  good  by  desiring  him  to  he 
good;— that,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end,  all  has  been  done  which  is 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  from  Genesis  to 
Bevelation;— that  God  has  been  working 
in  him,  through  agencies  innumerable 
since  his  childhood,  by  parents  and 
friends,  by  tender  mercies  and  bitter 
chastizements,   by  Sabbath   ordinances 


and  pulpit  ministrations,  by  the  eonatant 
witness  of  conscience  and  the  Word  of 
God,  that  he  should  know  and  love  God 
his  Father,— then,  seeing  this,  will  he 
see  also  how  he  may  be  a  "fellow- 
labourer  with  God."  And  have  not  you^ 
my  reader  J  been  eontcious  of  this  workf 
Ton  cannot  get  quit  of  the  conviction, 
that  there  is  One  higher  than  yourself 
with  whom  you  have  to  do— One  who  is 
ever  with  you,  seeking  to  deliver  you 
from  evil,  from  your  own  evil  self— One 
whose  voice  is  never  silent,  and  who  is 
righteously  judging  your  daily  life.  And 
have  you  never  been  conscious  of  op- 
posing this  work,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, thwarting  it;  so  that  your  his- 
tory, with  reference  to  God,  is  thus 
described,  and  you  know  it  to  be  true : 
"I^ave  called,  and  ye  refused;  I  have 
stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man  re- 
garded; ye  hare  set  at  nought  all  my 
counsel,  and  despised  all  my  reproof;  ye 
hated  knowledge,  and  would  not  choose 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  ?*  And  therefore 
your  sin  has  not  been  the  mere  want  of 
good,  but  opposing  the  good ;— not  the  mere 
aAssace,  but  the  resisting  of  a  good  work 
in  you.  It  is  on  this  very  principle— 
that  of  a  sinner  positively  opposing  God's 
work — that  Jesus  says  men  will  be  con- 
demned :  "  This  is  the  condemnation,  that 
light  hath  come  into  the  world,  and  men 
prf/er  darkness  to  light,  because  their 
deeds  are  evil."  And  if  this  has  been  your 
sin,  so  has  it  been  your  misery.  In  exact 
proportion  as  you  thus  "hated  knowledge, 
and  "did  choose  the  darkness,  and  womid 
none  of  God's  counsel,  and  eat  the  fruit 
of  your  own  ways,  and  were  filled  with 
your  own  devices,"  you  become  wretched 
and  unsatisfied,  ^o  wonder!  for  with 
whom  does  the  man  work  when  he  works 
in  opposition  to  the  will  of  God?  In 
refusing  to  serve  God,  he  serves  Satan, 
and  becomes  a  "  worker  together"  with 
"the  spirit  who  now  worketh  in  the 
children  of  disobedience ! " 

Well,  then,  what  are  you  to  do? 
I  reply:  "  Yield  yourselves  to  God ;"  "  be 
subject  to  the  Father  of  your  spirit  and 
live."  •*  Wherefore  do  y^  spend  money 
for  that  which  is  not  bread  ?  and  your 
labour   for  that  which   satisfleth  not? 
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hearken  diligeotly  unto  me,  and  eat  ye 
that  which  is  good,  and  let  your  soul  de- 
light itaelf  in  fatness.    Incline  your  ear, 
and  come  unto  me :  hear,  and  your  soul 
shall  live.*'    Instead  of  being  workers 
against,  seek  to  be  **  workers  together" 
with  God  in  your  own  souls;   to  have 
His  **  work  of  faith  nnd  Iotc,"  and  every- 
thing beautiful  and  holy,  perfected  in  you« 
Believe  in  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission 
of  all  your  sins,  and  your  acceptance  with 
God,  because  of  His  grace  and  love  to 
you.     Receive  the  Spirit     Begin  your 
work  by  assuming  that  God  u  working 
in  you  to  will  and  do ;  and  because  you 
have  Him,  through  His  omnipotent  Spirit, 
working  in  yon,  do  not  be  as  one  who 
beats  the  air  in  aimless  and  profitless 
warfare,  nor  strive   against,  or   grieve 
that  Spirit;    but  through   Him  ''work 
out  your  own  salvation."    In  thus  plead- 
ing with  you,  I  feel  that  I  myself  am  but 
working  with  God;  for  I  can  say  with  the 
apostle :  *'  Now,  then,  we  are  ambassa- 
dors for  Christ,  as  thovgk  God  did  bcMcech 
you  hy  us :  we  pray  you  in  CkrisCs  stead. 
be  ye  reconciled  to  God.     For  He  hath 
made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no 
tin;  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  Him.    We  then,  as  workers 
together  with  Eim,  beseech  you  also  that 
ye  receive  not  the  grace  of  God  in  vain." 
Put  this    question    in    another  way: 
Suppose  you  had  met  Jesus  Christ  when 
He  was  on  earth ;  that  you  had  listened 
to  one  of  His  appeals  when  He  preached 
'the  Gospel  from  city  to  city,  and  felt  His 
eye  looking  at  you  as  He  spoke  in  His 
own  name,  and  In  the  name  of  His  Father, 
saying:  "Come  to  me,  all  ye  who  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you   rest"  —  "The   Son   of  man  hath 
come  to  seek  that  which  is  lost,"  and 
the  like ;   that  you  had  witnessed   the 
delight  it  gave  Him  to  do  good,  and  to 
find  any  one  willing  to  receive  His  over- 
flowing love ;  and  that  you  had  seen  also 
the  sorrow  He  endured  when  men  would 
not  believe  in  Him,  or  trust  Him,  but 
preferred  remaining  without  the  blessing ; 
and  that  you  had  accompanied  Him  dur- 
ing His  whole  ministry  on  earth;  and 
studied^  His  character  from  all  you  saw 
and  heard, — could  the  impression  made 


upon  you  be  thus  expressed:  ''I  believe 
that  thon  carest  not  for  me;  that  my 
welldoing  or  illdoing  are  equally  matters 
of  indifference  to  thee ;  and  that  there  is 
no  work  of  faith  or  love  which  thou 
desirest  to  see  accomplished  in  my  soul?  " 
Would  you  have  dared  to  speak  in  any- 
thing like  this  strain  of  blasphemy  to  the 
Holy  Saviour  had  you  met  Him?  Or 
would  you  not  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  conviction,  that  whether  you 
yielded  to  His  wishes  or  not,  these 
wishes  were  clear  and  unquestionable — 
that  from  His  character  as  a  man  having 
fellowship  with  God,  His  work  as  the 
Saviour  of  sinners^  His  revealed  will  as 
Lord,  nothing  could  be  more  certain 
than  that  He  wished  you  personally  to  be 
holy  and  happy,  through  faith  in  His  name ;  • 
and  accordingly,  that  if  you  accepted  His 
call,  and  His  offer  of  power  to  be  so^ 
you  were  but  working  with  Him;  and 
tliat  if  you  neglected  both,  you  were  cer- 
tainly working  against  Him  ? 

But  with  this  personal  Saviour  you 
have  to  do  just  as  really  and  truly  now 
as  any  of  His  disciples  who  followed 
Him  when  on  earth;  and  so  I  beseech 
you  to  be  fellow-labow-ers  with  Him  in 
His  own  holy  and  living  work  within 
your  own  soul  I 

(To  he  continued.') 

SATAN  A  PBKAOHBB. 

In  an  American  publication  we  find, 
under  this  quaint  title,  the  following  re* 
marks: —  ' 

1.  Hi  is  the  oldest  preacher  in  the 
world.  We  do  not  know  what  he  did  in 
the  preaching  line  before  he  began  on 
earth ;  but  be  hegan  here  as  soon  as 
there  was  anybody  to  preach  to.  We 
thiolc  a  preaohcr  who  baa  been  at  it 
nearly  six  thousand  years,  may  be  called 
an  old  one,  and  yet, 

2.  People  do  not  dislike  to  hear  him 
because  he  is  old.  Peoples'  tastes  have  ^ 
got  to  be  sueh,  that  other  preachers,  on  * 
the  wrong  side  of  fifty,  must  consider 
they  are  about  done  with  using  the  Gospel 
trumpet.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  is 
true  respecting  this  old  preacher.  No, 
though  he  is  so  old,  yet, 

3.  He  has  large  congregations.  We 
havo  not  seen  any  public  edifices  acknow- 
ledged as  prepared  for  his  use;  but  It 
mattei%  not  since  he  gets  the  use  of 
them.  And  these  temples  are  very  large, 
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some  of  them;  and  crowded  they  are, 
at  times,  to  soffooation.  And  often  no 
pablio  ediSce  woald  hold  the  numbers 
present  when  he  is  chief  actor,  at  a 
nattle-field,  riot  scenes,  &c.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  have  been  known  to  be  in 
the  audience  at  once.    And  yet, 

4.  He  is  a  preacher  who  is  not  ashamed 
to  preach  to  a  very  small  congregation. 
At  the  first  of  his  efforts  in  this  world 
be  had  but  a  single  auditor.  Some  Gos- 
pel preachers  are  quite  sensitive  on  this 
point.  They  cannot  preach  unless  you 
turn  out  a  goodly  number  to  them. 
Couldn't  they  take  a  hint  of  Satan  on 
this  subject  ?  He  is  not  particular  about 
numbers.  He'll  preach  to  ten,  to  two, 
to  one,  to  a  child. 

5.  Indefatigable  in  his  preaching;— 
who  can  doubt  that  ?  He  has  had  httle 
rest  since  he  began.  And  he  preaches 
ererywhere — in   palace   and    cottage — 

*  parlour,  attic,  and  cellar — cabin,  fore- 
castle, and  at  mast-head — morning,  eyen- 
ing,  midnight — to  the  few,  to  the  many 
— in  the  house,  and  by  the  way.  Vigil- 
ant, active,  enterprising :  what  an  ex- 
ample, in  these  respects,  to  all  other 
preachers ! 

6.  As  to  snooeas — the  whole  history  of 


hie  labours  proclaims  this.  His  first  ser- 
mon was  successful ;  and  every  cmintry, 
every  community,  every  family,  every 
heart,  in  every  age,  can  furnish  proof  of 
his  not  having  Uboured  in  vain. 

Two  more  things  only  have  we  to  say 
of  this  preacher, — 

1.  Though  so  successful,  he  has  lost 
great  numbers  of  his  converts.  More 
than  any  man  can  number  have  already 
reached  heaven  in  spite  of  him.  And 
great  numbers  in  our  day  break  their 
bonds,  and  escape  their  pitiful  bondage. 
And  more  still,  in  coming  ages,  will  toss 
the  doctrines  of  the  old  preacher  to  the 
winds,  and  he  may  ''roar"  after  then, 
but  they  will  escape. 

3.  And  he  will  have  to  stop  preaching 
himself  by-and-by.  Not  because  be  is 
old,  nor  because  he  is  tired  of  the  work 
and  wishes  to  retire,  nor  because  he  has 
nothing  more  to  say ;  but  because  He 
who  is  the  Redeemer  of  His  people  will 
suffer  him  no  longer  to  injure  His  king- 
dom. There  will  be  a  great  coudcU, 
when  an  end  will  be  put  to  his  relation 
to  this  world ;  for  all  the  redeemed  of  (he 
Lord,  and  all  the  pure  and  good  in  the 
universe,  will  unite  with  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church  in  his  condemnation. 


THOUGHTS  ON  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-FOUR.* 


In  the  firtt  place,  we  have  to  deplore 
another  visitation  of  cholera  during  the 
past  year,  and  one  which,  in  respect  of 
its  virulent  and  fatal  character,  has 
proved  still  more  severe  and  disastrous 
than  that  which  came  upon  us  in  the 
melancholy  year  of  1848.  Terrible,  in- 
deed, are  the  ravages  of  that  fell  pesti- 
lence— so  mysterious  is  its  nature — so 
intangible  in  its  essence — baffling  science 
and  skill,  and  all  the  most  powerful  ap- 
pliances of  the  medical  art,  even  in  its 
present  advanced  sta<;e  of  comparative 
perfection — coming  from  quarters  we 
know  not  where —  springing  up  in  the 
most  unexpected  localities  —  charging 
the  atmosphere  with  its  subtle  poison, 
and  so,  through  that  elastic  and  all- 
pervading  medium,  diffusing  itself  with 
apparently  infinite  capacities  of  develop- 

*  Extracted  from  a  Sermon  preached  on  the 
31et  December,  by  the  Rev.  Alex.  Rattraj. 
M.  A.,  of  Camlaohie  Ohnrch,  Ghugow. 


ment  and  propagation.  From  dty  to 
city,  from  the  metropolis  to  the  most 
secluded  hamlet,  has  swept  this  pesti- 
ferous agent — this  dark-winged  destroy- 
ing angel ;  and  woe  to  those  spoU  which 
it  hovered  over,'  to  those  human  habit- 
ations which  it  entered  with  stealthy 
and  unheard  footsteps;  for  everywhere 
it  left  the  traces  of  its  presence^its 
pathway  was  strewn  with  its  victims— 
in  almost  every  house  which  it  infected 
there  was  left  one  dead — and  from  this 
plague-stricken  land,  as  from  smitten 
^SJP^  of  old,  there  rose  up  a  great  and 
fearful  cry  from  deserted  husbands,  and 
lone  widows,  and  orphaned  little  ones,  and 
Rachel- mothers  weeping  for  their  child- 
ren, and  refusing  to  be  comforted,  be- 
cause they  are  not. 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  true  this  is, 
how  literal  and  unfigurative  is  this  de- 
scription, in  relation  to  this  city,  hot 
more  especially  to  this  locality  in  which 
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yon  live,  and  in  which  70a  ar^  more 
particularly  intereated!  For  nowhere 
than  in  this  neighboorhood,  have  been 
more  conspiouou*  the  raTagpet  of  this 
plague.  Many  a  family  of  thia  and  the 
next  Tillage  haye  been  deprired  of  their 
honoured  head — of  their  natural  proteo- 
tor^-of  the  very  root»  as  it  were,  whence 
the  branches  of  the  household  tree  de- 
rived their  nutriment  and  life.  Scenes  of 
distress  hare  been  witnessed  among  you 
which  make  the  heart  bleed  to  think  of 
— and  what  must  have  been  the  dread 
reality  ?  Cruel  spectacles  of  bodily  suf- 
fering—those lored  features  contracted 
by  the  spasms  of  that  hideous  disorder — 
bitter  partings  —  distracting  farewells 
between  husband,  and  wife,  parent  and 
child — families  plunged  in  destitution^— 
forlorn  widows  and  bereaTcd  orphans 
sitting  in  the  shadow  of  death,  and  often- 
times their  cries  for  bread  rising  abore, 
and  drowning  their  cries  and  tears  of 
sorrow  I 

These  things  are  beyond  our  help; 
we  can  only  speak  of  them  with  sym- 
pathy, we  can  only  mingle  our  teara 
with  their  tears,  we  can  only  rejoice 
that  there  has  not  been  wanting  mani- 
festations of  Christian  faith,  by  which 
these  horrors  have  been  mitigated,  and 
these  bereaTcments  improred.  Nor  have 
these  calamities  been  confined  to  this 
district,  or  this  city — they  are  wide- 
spread, they  are  unirersal.  A  nation 
mourns,  not  only  the  brave  heroes  of 
Alma  and  Balaklava  —  the  honoured 
dead  enrolled  among  the  glorious  names 
who,  in  past  ages,  hare  upheld  the 
reputation  of  our  country;  but  the 
manly  spirits — her  brarest,  and  best, 
and  most  beantiful  sons,  who  hare  fal- 
len, not  before  the  murderous  cannon, 
or  the  orerwhelming  force  of  numbers 
on  the  battle-field,  but  before  the  des- 
perate assault  of  a  secret  foe,  with  which 
it  was  impossible  to  contend«-a  disease 
so  deadly  as  to  lay  low  its  rictim  in  an 
untimely  and  ignoble  grave  but  a  few 
hours  subsequent  to  its  first  attack. 

These  are  circumstances  which  make 
this  year  memorable,  as  well  as  the 
events  of  war,  which  naturally  loom 
largest  in  the  public  mind.    Memorable, 


I  say,  if  not  so  conspicuously  in  the 
chroniclefl  of  history,  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  yet  in  the  records  of  the  families 
of  our  land,  and  in  the  faithful  regis- 
ter of  Innumerable  human  and  loring 
hearts. 

Many  of  you.  Christian  friends,  will 
have  melancholy  associations  in  connex- 
ion with  this  year.  Death  has  stamped 
it  on  your  memory ;  and  to  some  among 
yon,  all  the  disasters  of  yonr  past 
experience — all  the  possible .  contingent 
misfortunes  of  your  future  career,  will 
seem  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
sorrows  of  this  fatal  year,  which  has 
bereaved  yon  of  those  bound  to  yonr 
heart,  by  a  thousand  affecdonate  and 
hallowed  ties,  and  overshadowed  your 
life  with  a  ftist,  last  grief,  than  which, 
affliction  can  create  nothing  darker, 
more  hopeless,  more  intolerable. 

Such  are  the  aspects  of  the  expiring 
year  in  relation  to  the  pestilence  which 
has  happily,  and  by  God's  kindness, 
departed  from  us,  at  least  for  a  season. 

I  would  now,  in  the  second  place,  turn 
your  attention  to  a  more  pleasing  topic 
— the  bountiful  harvest  with  which,  in 
difficult  and  trying  times,  this  country ' 
has  been  favoured.  That  it  was  bounti- 
ful, is  an  undisputed  fact;  and  for  this 
fact,  on  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving, 
we  have  expressed  our  gratitude  to 
Almighty  God.  And  yet  I  have  heard 
this  fact  questioned,  and  on  the  plaus- 
ible ground  of  the  present  undoubtedly 
high  price  of  provisions,  and  the  con- 
sequent hardships  of  the  working-classes. 
It  is,  alas  I  true,  that  these  hardships  are 
endured,  and  are  likely,  I  am  afraid,  to 
be  rather  aggravated  than  mitigated,  at 
least  for  some  time.  But  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  high  price  of  provi- 
sions? Not  by  the  failure  of  the  harvest, 
which  was  anything  but  a  failure ;  but  by 
the  state  of  war  in  which  we  unhappily 
find  ourselves,  and  the  consequent  de- 
preesion  of  our  trade,  and  arrestment 
laid  fm  the  industrial  actifitles  of  the 
nation.  This  is  neither  time  nor  place 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  political  econ- 
omy; but  every  man  at  all  conversant 
with  those  matters,  and  with  the  state  of 
the  present  cireumstances  of  the  eonn- 
l2 
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try,  is  aware  that)  In  spite  of  a  plonii- 
ftil  hardest,  high  prioat  must  oharaotar- 
iie,  unhappily,  oar  markets,  and  that 
these  are  likely  to  be  maintained.  The 
tme  way,  however,  to  look  at  the  matter, 
and  to  deriye,  even  from  a  riew  of 
things  as  they  now  are,  very  much 
comfort,  and  a  profound  sense  of  thank- 
fnlness  towards  Almighty  God,  is  to 
think  not  of  the  high  prioes  which  exist 
in  spite  of  the  good  hanrest,  bat  to  think 
of  what  these  prioes  would  have  been  if, 
as  was  at  one  time  feared,  the  harvest 
had  been  a  total,  or  even  a  partial  faU< 
ure.  Imagine,  that  when  suffering  as  a 
nation  under  the  ravages  of  the  terrible 
scourge  of  pestilence,  where  hundreds  of 
families  were  reduced  to  the  most  me- 
lancholy circumstances  by  unexpected 
bereavements,  and  when  war  was  not 
only  an  impending  evil,  but  had  actually 
been  declared,  and  was  in  process  of 
being  prosecuted,  with  all  the  energiee 
which  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it, 
by  the  united  powers  of  England  and 
France  ;^-at  this  critical  period,  when 
trade  was  already  to  some  extent  suf- 
fering from  the  warlike  aspect  of  the 
'  times,  and  provisions  even  then  were 
high, — imagine  that  our  harvest  had 
turned  out  the  reverse  of  prosperous, 
that  it  was  a  total  failure,  or  even>  de- 
ficient in  any  considerable  degree, — 
what,  then,  I  ask,  with  our  foreign  sup- 
pliee  to  a  large  extent,  on  account  of 
the  war,  already  out  off,  what  would 
have  been,  of  necessity,  the  state  of 
prices  in  our  markets!  Would  they 
not  have  mounted  up  fkt  above  the 
mark  they  have  even  now  unhappily 
attained,  and  we  this  day  had  been  com- 
polled  to  deplore  the  maintenance,  in 
relation  to  the  most  absolute  neces- 
saries of  life,  not  of  our  preeent  war- 
prices,  but  of  that  desperate  sUte  of 
affairs  designated  by  rAMnra-prlces  7 
Who  can  estimate  the  sufferings,  of  a 
large  proportion  of  our  working-popu- 
lation in  circumstances  such  as  t^eee? 
Pray  God,  brethren,  that  you  may  never 
live  to  see  the  day  when  the  earth  shaQ 
be  as  Iron,  and  the  heavens  brasa— when, 
week  after  week,  weary  eyes  are  turned 
to  the  heavens,  and  weary  knees  are 


bent  in  Impassioned  prayers, — and  still 
there  Is  no  raln,>.-and  the  sUff  of  life 
breaks,  and  the  one  barrel  of  meal  fuls, 
and  the  widow's  cruise  runs  dry, — and  men 
stagger  through  the  earth,  through  very 
weakness,  gaunt  and  pallid, — and  young 
children  lift  up  their  wasted  faces  on 
their  mother's  bosom,  and  die  for  the 
lack  of  that  nourishment  they  have  not 
to  give. 

There  are  three  furies  which  are  sent 
among  mankind  in  punishment  of  their 
crimes,— war,  pestilence,  famine.  We 
have  been  scourged  by  pestilence— we 
have  been  ravaged  by  vrar— we  have 
been  spared  the  presence  of  the  avenger, 
famine  —  the  deadliest,  most  relentless 
foe  of  the  human  race.  In  some  degree 
we  can  limit  the  operations  of  two  of 
our  traditionary  foes.  We  can,  to  a 
great  extent,  by  sanatory  regulations, 
obstruct  the  progress  of  pestilence,  and 
oonflne  It  within  the  noxious  regions  in 
which  it  has  been  generated  and  fos- 
tered. We  can  mitigate  the  horrors  of 
war — we  can  divert  it  from  our  own 
shores— we  can  secure  an  alliance  wHh 
a  generous  nation,  which  shares  our  pri- 
vations and  our  dangers,  as  they  will 
do  our  laurels.  But  what  can  man  do, 
what  can  the  might  of  combined  France 
and  England  do^  in  the  preoence  of 
famine,  which  comes  in  contact  with  a 
people  only  to  destroy  them  by  the  worrt 
of  all  conoelTable  deaths,  which  anniU- 
latea  slowly  but  surely,  and  plunges  men 
into  such  dire  necessities,  as  human 
hearts  contemplate  with  shuddering 
horror  ?  Better,  In  the  midst  of  gallant 
comrades,  to  charge  boldly,  and  meet 
our  death  at  the  cannon's  month — better 
be  smitten  down  without  warning,  hi 
the  midst  of  our  days,  by  the  wither- 
ing pestilence,  by  the  torturing  spasaw 
of  an  inscrutlble  disease,  than  perish 
siowly-~by  inches,  and,  before  famine 
has  sapped  away  the  last  foundation 
of  exl^enoe,  die  dally  a  thousand 
deaths,  and  be  exposed  to  the  horron 
of  unendurable  anticipation,  which  tax 
human  heroism  as  they  were  nevsr 
taxed,  by  the  most  refined  tortures  of 
an  Inhuman  Nero. 

I  paint  these  distressing  picturea  thst 
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you  may  feol  bow  mnch  w«  IwTe  to 
thank  God  for — bow,  amid  all  the  dis- 
tresting  oircnmstanees  in  wbioh,  through 
pcstilenoo  and  war,  yon  may  be  placed, 
yon  haTo  ttiU  abnndant  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  heartfelt  gratitude,  in  that 
you  hare  been  spared  the  ineritable 
miseries  consequent  on  the  failure  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth ;  and  you  are  this 
day  called,  emphatically  to  feel,  that 
God,  in  the  midst  of  wrath,  always  re- 
members merej, 

I  now  come,  in  the  third  place,  to  view 
the  aspects  of  the  year  in  relation  to  the 
war.  And  here  I  am  overwhelmed  by 
the  multitude  of  the  reflections  which 
occur  to  me  as  appropriate  for  your 
oonaideration.  I  do  not  mean  to  restate 
what,  in  this  place,  shortly  after  the 
declaration  of  war,  I  advanced  in  Justi- 
fication of  the  measures,  about  to  be 
adopted,  'for  the  carrying  on  of  boa- 
tilities  against  Russia.  This  only  I 
will  say,  that  this  war  is  regarded  in 
our  own  and  other  countries  as  just  and 
necessary — demanded  alike  by  the  am- 
bitious projects  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, the  weakness  of  Turkey,  the  safety 
and  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  the  inter- 
eata  of  civilization.  Glancing  back  at 
the  conduct  of  the  war  during  the  first 
campaign,  and  up  to  the  present  timoi 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  we  have  not 
much  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves 
on  the  results  we  have  achieved.  We 
bave  suffered  severe  losses — terrible  has 
been  the  carnage  among  the  choicest  of 
our  troops;  still  more  melancholy  the 
number  of  our  t>e8t  and  most  valued 
officers,  who  have  fallen ;  young  men  on 
their  first  campaign,  and  grey-headed 
generals,  whose  impetuous  valour,  alas ! 
led  them  into  dangers  which,  for  their 
countr  j*s  sake,they  ought  to  have  avoided 
when  such  a  course  was  consistent  with 
honour.  And  what,  after  all,  has  been 
effected  f  We  are  still  before  the  walls  of 
the  beleaguered  city— the  operations  of 
the  siege  are,  for  the  present,  suspended; 
and  when  the  armies  of  France  have 
been  reinforced,  the  enemy  also  will 
have  gathered  strength  —  Russia  will 
have  brought  down  additional  hordes, 
and  another  battle  of  the  Alma  will  re- 
quire to  be  fought  and  won,  before  we 


can  hope  to  carry  by  storm  the  fortress 
of  SebastopoL  We  can  only  hope,  that 
the  next  campaign  will  compensate  suf- 
ficiently for  the  want  of  results  in  the 
last;  and  that,  with  less  loss,  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  allied  armies  will  be  more 
substantial,  and  not  lesa  brilliant.  I  need 
not,  in  the  next  place,  remind  you  how 
well  and  nobly,  the  traditions  of  the 
ancient  prowess  of  this  country  have 
been  maintained  and  verified,  by  the 
heroes  who  carried  the  heights  of  Alma 
— ^rode  undauntedly,  in  the  face  of  certain 
death,  through  the  shadowy  defiles  of 
fiaiaklava — and  defended,  against  oror- 
whelming  odds,  their  fortified  positions 
on  the  Inkermaun.  The  victories  of  the 
Orimea  will  be  recorded  side  by  side 
with  the  triumphs  of  the  Peninsular 
campaign;  and  both  will  form  one  of 
the  brightest  pages  in  the  annals  of  our 
country.  But,  alas  I  at  what  a  terrible 
sacrifice  of  human  life  have  those  vic- 
tories been  purchased!  The  very  air 
seems  burdened  with  the  sighs  of  the 
bereaved  and  desolate.  Numbers  have 
already  perished;  and  who  among  that 
gallant  host  that  yet  survive,  shall  re- 
turn to  tell  the  tale  of  their  privations 
and  their  heroism  ? 

Who  can  read  without  a  sinking  heart 
those  long  lists  in  the  Oazette  of  the 
dead  and  the  dying,  of  those  who  lie 
cold  beneath  the  turf,  and  those  who  lie 
mangled  in  the  hospital,  waiting  for  the 
surgeon's  knife,  not  improbably  to  expire 
under  the  operation  ?  Alas  I  for  the  help- 
less widows,  for  the  fatherless  children, 
whom  bloody  and  remorseless  war  be* 
queathes  to  their  country's  tenderness 
and  their  country's  support.  And  in 
connexion  with  this  lamentable  theme, 
not  the  least  memorable  transaction  of 
the  present  year  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  created  by 
the  noble  munificence  of  the  nation  for 
behoof  of  the  relatives  of  their  brave  de- 
fenders, who  have  fitUen,  or  are  yet  to 
fall,  in  the  conflicts  of  war. 

If  anything  can  reconcile  us  to  the 
inevitable  necessities  of  this  war,  it  is 
the  generous  and  Christian  spirit  in 
which  all  classes  are  rivalling  each  other 
to  mitigate  its  horrors,  and  provide 
against  its  terrible  oontingendei.    And 
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■peakmg  of  a  Christian  spirit,  there  is  one 
moet  pleating  feature  in  the  character  of 
a  large  proportion  of  our  soldiers,  which 
it  cannot  but  rejoice  the  heart  of  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  to  be  able  to  lay 
before  a  Christian  congregation, — I  aUude 
to  the  reUgioQS  spirit  which  breathes  so 
vnobtrusiTely,  and  yet  so  anmistakeabjy, 
in  the  characteristic  letters  addressed  by 
our  troops  to  their  relatiyes  at  home; 
and  in  allusion  to  which  it  was  said 
the  other  day  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  Secretary  of  War:  ^'Read  our 
soldiers'  letters,  and  see  the  strength  and 
majesty  with  which  they  fight."  Mani- 
fold, alas!  are  the  temptations  of  the 
soldier;  and  we  ate  not  accustomed  to 
regard  him  as  more  religious  than  his 
position  warrants^  And,  therefore,  is 
our  gratification  all  the  greater,  as  we 
find  the  facts  of  the  case  infinitely  more 
encouraging  than  we  had  reason  to  an- 
ticipate, and  leading  us  to  entenain  the 
cheering  conviction,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  peril,  in  which  these  gallant 
men  find  themselves,  hare  not  been  with- 
out eff^t  in  giving  a  tone  and  temper  to 
their  minds,  not  unsuitabla  to  their 
position ;  and  leading  them,  amid  severe 
privations,  to  look  up  to  that  God  who 
is  a  reAige  and  a  strength,  a  very  present 
help  in  time  of  trouble.  I  have  read 
myself,  as  I  doubt  not  you  have  also, 
innumerable  examples  of  these  letters, 
both  firom  privates  and  oflBksers.  You 
will  bear  with  ;me,  if  I  read  you  one 
extract  ftem  a  letter  sent  home  by  a 
young  officer  who  perished  on  the  heights 
of  Alma:--** I  trust,  my  dearest  mother, 
that  I  do  think  more  seriously  than  I 
used  to  do,  and  I  feel  so  much  more 
comfort  in  my  Bible ;  for  if  I  read  it 
attentively,  and  look  at  the  passages  you 
marked  in  it,  I  always  find  some  verse 
that  suits  my  condition.  When  I  feel 
rather  doon  at  the  thoughts  that  I  may 
never  see  you  all  again,  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  that  this  may  be  my  last  letter 
before  going  into  action.  If  it  please 
God,  I  shall  be  preserved  in  the  day  of 
battle,  and  shall  see  all  my  dear  family 
again ;  but  we  can  titist,  that  if  we  do  not 
meet  again  in  this  world,  we  may  do  so 
in  a  better,  for  Christ's  sake."  This 
officer,  a  mere  boy  of  eighteen,  carried 


the  o^urs  of  his  regiment,  and  was 
shot  through  the  heart  Those  odours 
were  pierced  with  twenty-six  balls,  and 
covered  with  his  blood.  Such  a  memory 
Is  sainted,  and  of  him  we  may  say  truly : 
*«  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the 
Lord.- 


THE  ARSENAL. 

This  U  tb«  anenaL    From  floor  to  oettung. 
Like  a  huge  organ,  xiam  the  bumuhed  arms ; 

But  from  their  ailent  pipes  no  anthem  peallog 
8tartlea  the  Tlllaffet  wUh  atraoffe  alarow. 

Ah  I  what  a   sound  will  rise,    how   wild  and 
dreary, 
When  the  death  angtl  touches  those  twlft 
kejrtl 
What  loud  lament  and  dismal  miserere 
Will  mingle  with  their  awful  symphonies  I 

I  hear,  even  now,  the  inflnite  fteree  ohoras. 
The  cries  of  agony,  the  endless  groan. 

Which,  through  the  ages  that  hare  gone  before 
in> 
In  long  reTSrberattoas  renoli  our  own. 

On  helm  and  harness  rings  the  Saxon  hammer. 

Throngh  Cimbric  forest  roars  the  NoraenMo's 
•ong. 
And  loud,  amid  the  nnlTersal  clamour. 

O'er  diktant  deserta  sounds  the  Tartar  gong 

I  hear  the  Florentine,  who  from  his  palace 
Wheels  out  his  battle-beU  with  dreadftil  din. 

And  Astec  priests  upon  their  teocallis 
Bent  the  wild  war- drums  made   of  serpent's 
skin; 

The  tumult  of  each  sacked  and  burning  tH- 

The  shont  that  OTcry  prayer  for  mercy  drowns 
The  aoldiera'  revels  in  the  midat  of  pillage ; 
The  wail  of  famine  in  beleaguered  towna ; 

The    bursting  shell,   the    gateway    wrenched 


The  rattling  musketry,  the  clashing  blade  ; 
And  ever  and  anon,  in  tones  of  thunder. 
The  diapason  of  the  cmnonade. 

Is  it,  O  man !  with  auch  discordant  noises. 
With  such  accursed  instruments  as  these. 

Thou  drownest  natnre*to  sweet  and  kindly  roices. 
And  Jarrest  the  oeleatial  harmonioa  ? 

Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with 
terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  en  otmpa  snd 
courts. 
Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error. 
There  were  no  need,  of  arsenals  nor  forts : 

The  warrior*i  name  would  be  a  name  abhorred  I 
And  every  nadon,  that  should  lift  again 

lU  hand  against  a  brother,  on  ita  forehead 
Would  wear  Ibr  eTermore  Ihe  curse  of  Oahi  I 
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Down  tlM  dark  ftature,  throogh  long  genera, 
tione. 
The  echoing  sonnds  grow  fUnter,  and  then 
ceaeel 
And  like  a  bell,  with  eolaam.  eweet  ribratione, 
I  hear  once  more  the  Toioe  of  Chriat  laj, 
"Peace!" 

Peace  I  and  no  longer  from  its  brasen  portala, 
The  blaat  of  war's  great  organ  ehakea  the 
akieel 
But  beantifiil  aa  songa  of  the  Immortala, 
The  bolj  melodiea  of  lore  arise. 

Lo.ioru.Low. 

L088  IN  DELAY. 
Shan  delaf»-4be7  breed  remorae. 

Take  thy  time  while  time  la  lent  thee. 
Creeping  tnaila  have  weakest  force, 
Fly  their  Iknlt,  leet  thou  repent  thee  : 
Good  ie  beat  when  soonest  wrought, 
Lingering  labour  oomea  to  nought. 


Hoist  np  sail  while  gale  doth  Uat, 

Tide  and  wind  stay  no  man's  pleasor^  i    * 
Seek  not  time  when  time  Is  past. 
Sober  speed  Is  wisdom's  leisure : 
After-wita  are  dearly  booght. 
Let  thj  fore- wit  guide  thy  thought. 

Time  wears  all  hia  locks  before. 

Take  thou  hold  upon  hia  forehead ; 
When  he  fliea  he  tuma  no  more. 
And  behind,  his  soalp  Is  naked  t 
Works  adJoum*d  baTS  many  sta^s, 
Long  demurs  breed  new  delays. 

Seek  thy  salve  while  sore  is  green, 

Feater'd  wounds  aak  deeper  lancing  ; 
▲fter.cures  are  seldom  seen. 
Often-sought,  scares  ever  ohaneing  : 
Time  and  place  give  best  adTice, 
Out  of  season,  out  of  price. 

BoBsnT  SoorawsLL,  (1500.) 


CHAPXEBS  m  THE  LIFE  OF  NED  FLEMING. 
Cbaptbb  in. 

THB  OLD  BimaH — AHD   HOW  VBD  BHTBBBD  UPON  LXFB. 


Do  any  of  my  leadQrt  remeinber  or  care 
anything  about  Ned  FlemiDg  7— .Perhaps 
not  How  can  I  expect  to  make  others 
share  my  pleasant  and  happy  memories 
which  shine  around  old  Ned  and  young 
Ned  ?**for,  believe  me^  readw,  these  were 
real  persons,  and  no  mere  ideal  beings, 
eanating  only  in  the  land  of  day-dreams. 
Then,  if  so^  why  did  I  so  abniptly  ter* 
minate  what  I  had  to  tell  about  them, 
instead  of  going  on  regularly  from  num- 
ber to  number  with  their  history  ?  I  shall 
not  reply  to  this  question ;  for  if  the 
reasons  for  my  silenoe  are  good  and 
soffldent,  they  will  not  become  better  or 
stronger  by  roTealing  them ;  and  if  they 
are  bad,  why,  the  least  that  is  said  about 
them  the  better.  So  let  us  jog  on  with 
the  story.  And  what  do  I  mean  to  prove 
by  all  this  palaver  about  Ned  Fleming  ? 
What  is  my  object  f  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  can  explain  it  to  you,  or  indeed  that  I- 
know  it  myselC  It  pleases  me  to  talk 
about  those  old  times,  and  I  hope  does 
not  displease  thee.  Sometimes,  as  I  gaze 
fh>m  my  window  on  a  dark  and  misty 
day*  I  see  a  sunbeam  suddenly  shoot 
itself  from  the  dond-rack  in  the  upper 


sky,  and  travel  along  the  earth;  and  as 
it  searches  the  valleys,  and  peases  across 
the  fields,  or  falls  on  the  distant  hills,  it 
discloses  a  succession  of  quiet  pictures;^ 
meadows  with  ruminating  cattle — farm- 
yards crowded  with  rich  stacks  of  yellow 
com— the  green  pasture  of  the  uplands— 
a  lonely  stream  among  the  far-off  glens, 
or  a  deep  oorrie  with  gloaming  rocks 
and  mysterious  nooks  which  no  light 
reveals;  and  when  the  sunbeam  with- 
draws itself  into  its  cloudy  sheatb,  and 
all  becomes  veiled  in  impenetrable  shadow 
aa  before,  I  feel  calmed  amidst  the  din 
and  crowd  of  life^  ''the  fever  and  the 
firet,"  by  even  such  momenta^  spectacles 
of  repose,  and  of  things  fair  away. 

I  never  can  think  of  tlie  old  seaport 

and  burgh  of   B without  being 

soothed  by  the  memory. 

It  seemed  cut  off  from  the  whole 
world.  It  had  no  communication  with 
any  town  on  earth  by  the  land  side 
nearer  than  by  sixty  miles  of  such  roads 
as  never  received  the  impression  of  a 
more  aristocratic  vehicle  than  the  mail* 
gig.  There  was  no  steam-trsffic  in  the 
days  I  speak  of;  but  a  week^  packet 
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kept  Up  the  onlj  intercourse,  whether 
friendly  or  commercial,  which  suhsisted 
between  this  secluded  Tarsus  and  the  rest 
of  the  busy  world.  But  its  inhabitants 
never  seemed  to  weary  of  each  other. 
Its  society  was  not  large,  but  it  prided 
itself  on  being  what  was  called  **  select." 
It  was  made  up  of  the  colonel,  the  major, 
the  captain,  with  other  **half>  pays  "less 
distingnished ;  and  then  there  was  the 
excellent  old  sheriff  with  his  top-boots 
and  queue ;  and  Mr.  White,  the  chamber- 
Iain  of*'  the  Marquis,"  with  his  fine  sons 
and  daughters ;  and  Mr.  Thomson,  writer 
and  banker ;  and  the  doctor ;  and  Miss 
Matty  and  Peggy  Cochrane;  with  their 
bachelor  brother  William,  who  somehow 
were  linked  to  the  aristocracy;  with 
■eyeral  other  fiuuilies  known  as  ''the 
Hendersons,"  "  the  Wrights,"  "  the  Mac- 
indoes,"  Ac.,  with  several  ex- provosts 
and  bailies,  and,  though  last,  not  least, 
the  clergy.  To  these  were  sometimes 
added,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  young 
ladies,  the  officers  of  the  brigs-of-war, 
the  Driver,  Gannet,  or  Trinculo^  which 
often  frequented  the  harbour.  The  ec- 
clesiastical staff  consisted  of  the  parish 
minister.  Dr.  Tule,  the  Belief  minister, 
Mr.  Poynder,  and  old  Mr.  Macdonald, 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest. 

Now,  there  were  some  memorable 
features  in  the  society  of  that  dear  old 
burgh,  the  chief  of  which  was  its  tho- 
rough friendliness  and  hearty  kindness. 
The  clergy  led  the  van.  I  never  heard 
of  a  dispute  among  them.  They  each 
took  charge  of  their  respective  flocks, 
and,  withbut  ostentation  or  talk,  quietly 
and  lovingly  did  their  duty,  and  were 
looked  up  to  with  the  tenderest  afl^tion 
and  respect.  The  priest  was  a  high-bred 
old  gentleman.  He  had  been  educated 
at  Douay,  and  carried  about  the  easy 
grace  and  dignity  of  the  best  class  of  the 
old  r^ffime  of  Fiance.  He  was  the  only 
teacher  of  French  in  the  burgh ;  and 
this  gave  him  access  to,  and  made  him 
familiar  with,  all  the  **  respectable"  fami- 
lies of  the  place ;  and  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  find  the  priest  and  the  two 
ministers  supping  together  quietly  in  the 
manse,  and  discussing  their  respective 
creeds.    Perhaps  few  men  were  better 


informed  regarding  their  different  sys- 
tems of  theology  than  those  three  dirinea 
They  lent  each  other  books  of  contro- 
versy, and  of  devotional  thought  also; 
so  that  the  priest  was  acquainted  with 
Luther  and  ChilUngworth,  with  Baxter 
and  Leighton ;  while  his  Protestant 
brothers  read  Bossuet  and  Bellarmine, 
with  Pabcal  and  Feneloo,  and  the  liret 
of  the  saints ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  each  so  understood  hia  brother, 
and  weighed  his  principlet  in  such  rigfat- 
eoos  balances,  that  the  good  on  both 
sides  was  not  denied,  nor  the  errors,  as 
seen  by  each,  lightly  passed  over;  but 
love  sought  to  enlarge  the  one,  and  to 
allay  or  root  out  the  other.  No  one  was 
astonished  to  hear,  that  when  the  old 
priest  lay  a-dying,  his  brethren  used  to 
read  the  Scriptures  and  pray  beside 
him. 

The  only  weakness  the  priest  bad  was 
for  old  ale.  He  acknowleged  that.  But 
while  he  enjoyed  the  pleasant  beverage 
at  manse  or  manor,  and  told  many  an 
amusing  or  touching  story  over  it,  be 
never  exceeded— but  once,  I  believe,  and 
that  once  nobody  ever  liked  tp  speak 
about,  and  the  tale  never  was  repeated. 

I  never  heard  of  any  other  **  bodies* 
attempting  to  gain  a  footing  in  that  town 
but  on  one  occasion.  It  was  an  itiner- 
ant Methodist  preacher.  To  Dr.  Tule's 
astonishment,  as  he  left  his  church  one 
Sabbath  afternoon  when  service  was  over, 
he  saw  the  great  majority  of  his  congp- 
gation  gathered  round  a  person  who  had 
planted  himself  at  the  head  of  the  street 
near  the  church,  and  with  bare  head,  ex- 
tended arms,  and  loud  voice,  was  address- 
ing the  people  fh>m  some  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture. Dr.  Tule  drew  near,  and  listened 
with  signs  of  the  greatest  respect  till  the 
preacher  bad  finished ;  and  when  he  said, 
««Let  us  pray,"  the  Doetor  uncovered, 
and  seemed  to,  and  no  doubt  did,  jom 
with  the  petitioner.  No  sooner  was  tbe 
prayer  ended  than  the  Doctor,  address- 
ing  himself  to  the  people,  said :  **  I  do  not 
know  who  this  person  is  who  baa  so  un- 
expectedly appeared  among  us,  nor  who 
has  sent  him  here;  but  he  has  spoken 
most  excellent  truth,  which  I  thank  him 
for,  and,  I  am  sure^  so  do  you;  and  I 
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hope  God  will  enable  us  ill  to  live  and 
•ct  in  the  spirit  which  he  has  so  fluth- 
fully  described ;  and  I  cannot  say,  Forbid 
hiniy  though  he  followeth  not  with  us." 
Then  turning  to  the  preacher,  who  seemed 
amazed  by  this  co-operation,  he  said, 
lifting,  at  the  same  time,  his  hat  to  him 
with  respect:  **God  bless  you  in  your 
labours ;  and  may  you  be  kept  from  eyil, 
and  with  a  single  eye  endesTour  to  gain 
souls  to  thy  Master,  and  not  to  thyself  or 
others.  I  will  be  glad  to  see  you  at  my 
house  if  you  find  it  convenient  to  call  for 
me."  The  preacher  bowed,  but  made  no 
reply;  and  next  day  he  had  departed  no 
one  knew  whither.  And  yet  there  were 
many  things  *' allowed"  in  the  burgh 
which  would  probably  hare  roused  his 
denunciations  had  he  known  of  them. 
Such  were  some  of  its  amusements. 

Dinner  parties  were  rare,  but  '*tea 
and  supper"  ones  oocorred  weekly  during 
winter.  I  need  not  say  tliat  the  company 
^  not  vary  much,  nor  was  the  entertain* 
ment  very  sumptuous.  Were  there  no 
other  grounds  for  humble  decorations, 
the  size  of  the  houses  would  render  abor- 
tiye  any  attempts  at  crowd  or  display. 
When  these  were  built  no  one  could 
tell ;  but  the  small  windows,  low  roofs, 
screw  passages  and  stairs  of  the  best, 
spoke  of  a  primitire  age;  while  some 
of  the  most  respectable  were  up  wide 
cloitB,  and  within  courts,  and  up  flights 
of  wooden  stairs,  with  large  ballustrades, 
not  unlike  the  houses  now  seen  in  Ger^ 
many ;  so  that  I  suspect  Dutch  smugglers 
bad  something  to  do  with  their  construc- 
tion. These  houses  were  possessed  by 
the  same  families  as  far  back  as  the 
records  of  the  burgh  extended.  Persons 
like  the  colonel  or  migor,  who  had  been 
long  absent  firom  home,  returned,  as  soon 
aa  possible,  to  the  old  nest  in  which  they 
bad  been  hatched  and  reared,  there  to 
fledge  and  rear  a  progeny  of  their  own. 
The  large  black  knocker  at  Miss  Peggy 
Henderson's  door  had  an  oral  brass  plate 
orer  it,  which  once  bore  the  name  of  the 
lather;  but  nothing  could  be  deciphered 
now  but  the  beginning  of  a  capital  H, 
whose  larger  half  Tanisbed  in  polished 
brass.  These  houses  seemed  temples  to 
the  worthy  people  who  possessed  them ; 


and  the  handsomest  mansion,  I  am  sure, 
would  hare  failed  to  attract  them  out  of 
those  little  rooms  dear  and  sacred  with 
the  memories  of  a  past  life  spent  in  them, 
and  of  ancestors  who  had  liTcd  there 
before  them,  and  of  friends  who'  gare 
to  their  own  life  half  its  charms.  But  I 
am  forgetting  the  tea  and  supper.  Well» 
these  dining-rooms  and  drawing-rooms 
could  not  hold  a  London  rout,  but  they 
held,  nerertheless,  a  goodly  number ;  and 
matters  were  so  contrived  that  the  young 
folks  were  able  to  hare  a  hearty  dance, 
whiles  in  a  small  anteroom,  some  of  the 
elder  had  a  hand  at  whist.  The  gambling 
was  not  deep  I  It  was  far  below  the  Talue 
of  the  "beef  and  greens"  which  many  of 
the  clergy  now  curl  for  on  the  ice  $  and 
no  pain  was  equal  to  that  which  others 
with  rod  and  line  give  the  silrery  trout 
or  n^ble  sahnon.  I  beliere,  indeed^  they 
only  pUyed  for  an  exchange  of  counters, 
and  nothing  was  lost  on  either  side  but^— 
yes,  I  must  confess  it— occasionally  Mist 
Peggy  Henderson's  temper,— yet,  oh  I 
call  it  not  bad  temper  when  compared 
with  what  thou  hast  seen  often  among 
clergy  and  people, — ^"twas  a  mere  feeling 
of  righteous  anger  against  the  sheriff's 
want  of  judgment,— 

*'  Like  the  enow-fleke  on  the  riTer, 
A  momMtt  white,  then  gone  fur  erer  I** 

Old  Ned  Fleming  was  one  of  the  most 
steady  players,  and  best  partner  at  whisC 
And  did  the  minister  join? — Aye,  that 
he  did,  and  an  excellent  hand  he  was, 
and  much  did  be  relish  it.  Nay,  more 
than  that—"  worse  than  that  I "  didst  thou 
say,  reader  ? — ^may  be,  and  we  shall  not 
argue  the  question  just  now ;  but  the  fact 
was,  that  the  minister  always  made  it  a 
rule  to  be  for  awhile  among  the  young 
people  when  dancing. 

Whist  and  private  dancing  were  the 
only  points  on  which  he  and  good  Mr. 
Poynder  differed.  "  Well,  dear  brother," 
the  doctor  once  said  to  Mr.  Poynder, 
"  perhaps  you  are  right,  and  I  am  wrong* 
For  myself^  much  company  is  at  all  timea 
tiresome.  I  prefer  the  quiet  crack  at 
the  fireside;  nor,  with  my  books,  my 
fismily,  and  my  employments,  do  I  depend 
in  any  degree  upon  such  things  to  keep 
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ms  cheetfnl,  thou^  thty  maj  be  helpt. 
Bat  it  it  not  so  with  othen.  There  are 
in  daily  life  a  number  of  Uttie  frets,  cnaa- 
inga,  and  annoyanoefy  that  do  not  wound 
or  cut  uf ,  but  only  icratch  ua ;  and  there 
are  weightier  things  that  are  apt  to  lie 
too  heavy  on  the  mind.  Now,  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  Qod,  in  His  gnat  bounty,  had 
provided  what  I  may  call  set-olib,  b»- 
lances  to  these — which  help  to  divert  the 
mind  from  its  little  pains,  or  to  make  us 
walk  with  a  smoother  brow  over  the 
reughnesses  in  our  path-— in  the  little 
things  that  amnse  us,  and  give  us  gentle 
excitement, — such  aa  the  innocent  joke^ 
the  song,  the  play  of  fancy,  the  games 
of  backgammon,  or  of  chess,  or  of  whist^ 
the  happy  dftooe  of  the  young,  and  the 
like,  within  doors,— with  fine  manly 
games  ibr  those  who  can  join  them  out 
of  doors.  These  are  not,  and  cannot  in« 
deed  be,  the  pillars,  not  even  the  light- 
est pillars  which  support  the  house  of 
our  life ;  but  only  its  ornaments,  its  flmcy 
decorations,  that  give  pleasure,  like  those 
many-*coloined  small  flowers  with  which 
Qod  covers  the  fields,  or  the  many  notes 
from  small  birds  with  whkh  He  Alls  the 
air,  that  add  so  much  happiness  to  our 
sober  walks  of  duty."  '^Buti  my  dear 
doctor,"  replied  Mr.  Foynder,  **  think 
how  liable  they  are  to  abuse,  and  how 
they  have  been  abused  r  **True,  my 
friend,  true;  a  very  serions  eonsidera- 
tion,**  replied  the  doctor ;  ^  and  one  which 
a  wise  man  dare  not  overlook.  But  this 
ia  ever  a  diilculty  connected  with  the 
enjoying  any  of  God's  gifts,  and  a 
oonsUnt  test  of  our  fkith  and  obed- 
ience." And  then,  after  a  pause,  be 
added,  with  a  sigh,  «<OhI  sirs,  Satan  is 
a  rebber  of  much  treasure  that  belcngt  to 
us;  and  I  am  not  willing  to  part  with 
any  that  I  can  keep  from  him,  and  use 
in  the  name  of  Him  who  alone  gires 
us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy." 

The  peopk  of  the  burgh  had  also  a 
peculiar  stamp  of  character.  There  were 
in  it  no  manufactories,  properly  so  called. 
Most  families  had  a  small  garden,  at  a 
cheap  rete,  near  the  town,  and  often  a 
pasture  for  a  cow.  The  wheel  hummed 
at  eveiy  fireside.  There  was  an  ample 
sui^ly  of  peat  in  the  moorlands  not  ht 


oS,  and  of  fish  at  their  door,  besides  the 

hening.fishing,  which  was  the  pilncipal 

source  of  trade  in  the   place.     Some 

larger  craft,  belonging  to  several  wealthy 

small  shof^eepers,  traded  with  Ameriea 

in  timber,  and  to  other  foreign  ports. 

There  waa  never  a  want  of  good  wine  in 

the  place;  but  where  it  came  from,  or 

how  it  found  its  way  so  cheaply,  no  one 

seamed  able  to  tell.     Of  beggan  there 

were  not  a  few;  and  of  ** fools,"  or  half* 

witled  characters,  there  was  a  sufficiently 

large  number.     How  many  who  bore 

names  in    addition   to   their  Christian 

one,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.    But  these 

were  the  veiy  pets  and  dtdoe  obmpan- 

jkma  of  the  place:— **Daft  Jock*  and 

''Peter  Humphy,"  with   ««Kate  the 

I  Queen"  and  **  Waterloo  Jean,^  and  a 

I  host  of  others,  were  the  Pkneh  and  IBbs- 

trated  N§W9  of  the  burgh.     All 

I  were  public  beggars,  and  were 

j  weloeme  to  the  bite  and  the  sup  each 

Saturday.    The  inhahitanta  thua  volun* 

tarily  taxed  themselves  for  their  support ; 

but  each  paid  his  own  share  in  a  handful 

'  of  meal,  a  few  potatoes,  or  a  bowl  of  hot 

'  broth,  with  words  of  kindness  and  of  fun ; 

and  in  return,  they  got  the  news  of  the 

I  country,  or  a  display  of  the  peculiar 

drolleries  or  charecter  of  the  well-known 

and  fiuniliar  beggar.   So  it  waa  that  none 

ever  wanted,  and  all  seemed  cheerfhl  and 

i  contented.  But  these  beggan  were  great 

preteotionists,  and  never  permitted  any 

fyee-trader  ftom  afar  to  share  their  privi- 

legea. 

Wdl,  reader,  try  and  pardon  this 
dreaming  upon  paper  of  what  I  tike  to 
remember,  even  if  It  suits  not  thee.  1>s 
a  story  of  nearly  forty  yean  aga  The 
burgh  ia  all  changed  now,  and  peihapa 
some  may  think  ibr  the  better.  The  doc- 
tor and  the  priest,  and  Mr.  Poynder, 
sleep  among  almost  all  who  then  Uved 
as  their  flock,  and  few  know  their  gnvea. 
Tall  brick  chimneys  send  wreaths  of 
smoke  over  the  town.  Bows  of  marine 
cottages,,  like  railway  station-houses, 
line  the  shores  of  the  loch.  Steamen 
roar  at  the  quay.  Politicians  alone  are 
heard  in  the  town-balL  Beggan  and 
fbols  are  incarcerated  in  workhoueea. 
Several  churebes  have  been  built.    A 
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mall  PuBeyite  chapel  orileeto  mid*  of 
the  landed  proprietora.  The  Belief  are 
DOW  the  United  Freabyterian  Church. 
There  ia  a  Free  church  and  an  Xn- 
d^^^endent  church,  beaidea  a  new  and 
large  Catholic  ohapeL  Theae  olden 
timea  are  denounced  often  with  honors, 
aa  haring  been  the  reign  of  a  dead  and 
blasting  moderatism.  The  Protestant 
clergy  have  become  so  much  better 
that  they  do  not  apeak  to  each  other, 
nor  can  be  found  to  eat  bread  together  at 
the  same  table.  A  newspaper  has  been 
started,  which  periodioally  devotes  a 
column  to  letters  demanding  or  giving 
explanatiooB  between  the  leaders  of  op- 
posing factions,  which  begin,  *'  My  dear 
sir,"  and  end  with  **  sir,"  and  by  giving 
each  other  the  lie.  In  one  good  work  only 
do  the  Freabyterian  ministers  aeem  to 
miite,~and  that  is,  in  giving  lectures 
againat  the  priest  and  Puseyite,  and 
proving  that  they  themselves  quarrel 
only  on  non-essentials.  The  priest  and 
Puaeyite  are  no  better  friends ;  but  each 
ia  aupported  by  the  idea  of  his  being 
the  representative  of  the  only  true 
CathoUc  Church.  But  with  all  this  re- 
ligion itself  does  not  seem  to  flourish. 
Neighbours  are  not  more  loving;  nor 
buainaas  men  moie  honest;  nor  the 
people  more  pure  ^  sober.  Money  for 
true  religion  pours  in,  and  the  morals 
of  true  religion  seem  to  be  pouring  out. 

Shall  we  ever  see  a  better  time  than 
this,  paat  or  preaent?  Let  oa  hope. 
But  if  so,  justice  must  guide  it,  and  love 
inspire  it. 

T^e  day  came— let  us  go  back  forty 
jtears  again — when  Neddy  had  to  choose 
his  pffofeaaion.  What  a  time  that  was 
to  fiither  and  mother!  Many  a  quiet 
chat  they  both  had  with  Dr.  Yule, 
and  with  the  schoolmaster.  After  vari- 
ous hints,  and  approachea  to  a  oon- 
veraation  with  Ned,  hia  mother,  one 
evening,  became  more  direct  in  her  in^ 
qairies  when  alone  with  him.  <*I  am 
resolved  to  be  a  sailor,'*  said  Ned  bluntly 
and  unexpectedly,  as  if  he  had  been 
balancing  the  queation  for  years,  and 
bad  long  ago  made  up  his  mind.  **A 
sailor  I"  exclaimed  his  mother,  as  she 
laid  down  her  stocking  on  her  knee. 


and  gazed  at  Ned»  who  waa  rtggiog  hia 
boat  busily  at  the  windoir,  the  oonver- 
sation  never  causing  him  to  desist  in 
his  work.  <*  A  sailor,  did  you  say,  Ned?" 
— ''Yes,  mother,"  said  Ned,  «'a  saUor; 
what  else  can  1  be?  I  can*t  be  a  min* 
ister,  for  I  never  ooold  write  sermons; 
you  would  noa  send  me  to  bake  with 
old  Thomson ;  or  make  shoes  with  Peter 
Wilson ;  fit  write  with  lame  Willy  in  the 
bonk ;  or  ride  about  day  and  night  with 
the  doctor  oaring  people  for  nothing, 
ot^— •  «« I  never  asked  yon  to  do  any 
of  these,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Ned. 
**  I  know  that,  mother,  you  never  asked 
me  to  try  any  trade  or  profeaaiea  what- 
ever—but what  would  yon  have  me  try  ?* 
— ''  111  ask  your  fiither,  Neddy." 

Old  Ned  heard  all,  and  discuased  wH 
with  hia  wife.  The  flrat  week  he  pn>< 
teated  againat  the  folly  of  hia  boy'a 
choice ;  eaUed  him  a  fool ;  said  he 
would  never  agree  te  it ;  that  he  ought 
rather  him  to  be— he  knew  not  what. 
I^e  nest  week  it  just  occurred  to 
him  that  his  cousin,  of  Campbell  and 
Co.,  in  Greenock,  had  several  shipa, 
and  was  an  exoellent  fmploy.  The  third 
week  he  thought  it  very  spirited  in 
Neddy  to  be  a  sailor,  and  supposed  it 
was  in  his  blood.  The  fourth  day  of  the 
fourth  week  waa  one  of  the  captain's 
battle  daya,  and  juat  aa  he  had  drank 
the  memory  of  his  glorious  victory,  he 
seised  Neddy  by  the  hand,  and  said : 
"I  give  my  consent,  my  boy,  to  your 
being  a  sailor,  and  only  lament  that  i 
cannot  aflbrd  to  send  you  to  the  Navy, 
that  you  might  flght  under  the  glorioua 
flag  of  your  eountry ;  but  I  hope  you 
will  prove  a  brave  boy,  and  never  dia- 
graoe  your  poor  father  or  mother;  and 
that" — but  here  the  captain  was  over- 
come, and  buret  into  teara,  and  hia  wifo 
began  to  cry  too,  and  so  did  Neddy. 
''Puff*!"  said  the  captain,  drying  hia 
tears :  '^  I  am  making  an  ass  of  myself ; 
but  the  memory'  of  those  brave  fellows 
who  died  on  board  my  old  ship  has  affected 
me.  Come,  my  dear,  and  join  me  in 
drinking  our  Neddy's  health,  and  Qod 
bless  Mm."  Neddy  never  was  so  hon- 
oured. He  felt  aa  if  he  had  got  the 
command  of  a  ship ;  but  be  again  he- 
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came  oreicome,  and  nuhed  out  of  the 
room,  whistling  for  the  big  dog.     .     . 

What  a  night  that  was  before  he  went 
away! 

I  would  not  attempt,  or  dare  to  dis- 
close the  scene  at  eyening  worship,  or 
between  Ned  and  his  mother  alone. 

What  a  troubled  night  of  dreams  was 
hisl  How  sickening  at  the  heart  the 
waking;  and  how  confused  his  thoughts, 
aa  he  saw  his  new  chest  and  the  new 
clothes,  and  how  it  dawned  upon  him: 
''  I  am  going  to  part  from  my  father  and 
mother,  perhaps  for  oyer ;"  and  how  ten 
times  more  sad  he  became  when  the  old 
servant  came  up  to  see  him,  and  to  make 
a  present  of  some  money  she  had  saved 
from  her  wages;  and  when  big  Pompey 
the  dog,  made  his  appearance,  wagging 
his  bushy  tail,  as  if  to  say  fkrewell ;  and 
when  the  cat  jumped  into  his  bed,  and 
rubbed  her  face  to  his,  purring  as  if  per^ 
Buading  him  to  stay.  Worse  than  all, 
when  his  mother  appeared,  saying :  ^  It's 
time,  dear,  to  rise ;  Captain  Wauon  of 
the  packet  was  here  a  little  ago,  and  he 
says  he  thinks  he  will  sail  in  an  hour. 
A  number  of  your  companions  haye 
come  to  see  you." 

Ned  wished  he  had  been  a  baker,  a 
ihoemaker,  or  anything,  rather  than  go 
from  home.  It  seemed  madness  and 
folly.  And  the  morning  was  so  beauti- 
ful. The  place  never  seemed  so  lovely. 
It  was  a  holiday,  too»  in  the  school,  and 
the  boys  had  planned  an  expedition  which 
Neddy  had  always  rejoiced  in.  Ck>uld 
Captain  Watson  not  sail  to-morrow? 
Gould  he  not  stay  another  year  at  home  ? 
Must  he  leave  all,  and  go  among 
Btrangers— and  encounter  storms — and 
visit  distant  lands — and  perhaps  never 
see  father  or  mother  more?  Must  he 
go?  Aye  must  hel  Farewell  Neddy 
for  the  present ! 


THE  LAMP  OF  XlBMOBT. 

Among  the  hours  of  his  life  to  which 
the  writer  looks  back  with  peculiar  grati- 
tude, as  having  been  marked  by  more 
than  ordinary  fulness  of  joy,  or  clearness 
of  teaching,  is  one  passed,  now  some 
years  ago,  near  time  of  snnset,  among 
the  broken  masses  of  pine  forest  which 


skirt  the  eoorae  of  the  Ab,  above  the 

Tillage  of  Champagnoie,  in  the  Jura.  It 
is  a  spot  which  has  all  the  solemnity, 
with  none  of  the  savageness  of  the  Alps ; 
where  there  is  a  sense  of  a  great  power 
beginning  to  be  manifested  in  the  earth, 
and  of  a  deep  and  majestic  concord  in 
the  rise  of  the  long  low  lines  of  piny 
bills ;  the  first  utterance  of  those  mighty 
mountain-symphonies,  soon  to  be  more 
loudly  lifted  and  widely  broken  along 
the  battlement  of  the  Alps.  But  their 
strenffth  is  as  yet  restrained;  and  the  fisr 
reaching  ridges  of  pastoral  mountain  sue- 
ceed  each  other,  like  the  long  and  sigh- 
ing swell  which  moves  over  quiet  waters 
from  some  far-off  stormy  sea.  And  there 
is  a  deep  tenderness  pervading  that  vast 
monotony.  The  destraetive  forces,  and 
the  stem  expression  of  the  central  ranges, 
are  alike  withdrawn.  No  frost-ploughed, 
dust-encumbered  paths  of  ancient  glacier 
fret  the  soft  Jara  pastures ;  no  splintered 
heaps  of  ruins  break  the  fair  ranks  of  her 
forests;  no  pale,  defiled,  or  furious  rivers 
rend  their  rude  and  changeful  ways 
among  her  rocks.  Patiently,  eddy  by 
eddy,  the  clear  green  streams  wind  along 
their  well-known  beds ;  and,  under  the 
dark  quietness  of  the  undisturbed  pines, 
there  spring  up,  year  by  year,  sueh  oobb^ 
pany  of  jojful  flowers  as  I  know  not  the 
like  of  among  all  the  blessings  of  the 
earth.  It  was  spring  time,  too ;  and  all 
were  coming  forth  in  olnsters,  crowded 
for  very  love ;  there  was  room  enoogh 
for  all,  but  they  erushed  their  leavea  into 
all  manner  of  strange  shapes,  only  to  be 
nearer  each  other.  There  was  the  wood 
anemone,  star  after  star  cloung  everj 
now  and  then  into  nebulsd;  and  there 
was  the  oxaiis,  troop  by  troop,  like  vlr^ 
ginal  possessions  of  the  Mob  de  Marie* 
the  dark  vertical  clefts  in  the  hmeatone, 
choked  up  with  them  as  with  heavy  snow, 
and  touched  with  ivy  on  the  edges,  ivy 
as  light  and  lovely  as  the  vine ;  and,  ever 
and  anon,  a  blue  gush  of  violets,  and 
cowslip  bells  in  sunny  plaoea;  and  la 
the  more  open  ground,  the  vetoh,  and 
comfrey,  and  mezerson,  and  the  small 
sapphire  buds  of  the  Polygala  Alpins, 
and  the  wild-strawberry,  Just  a  blossom 
or  two,  all  showered  amidst  the  goldsn 
softness  of  deep^  warm,  amber-colowed 
moss.  I  came  out  presently  on  the  edge 
of  the  ravine ;  the  solemn  murmur  of  its 
waters  rose  suddenly  from  beneath,  mixed 
with  the  singing  of  the  thrushes  amcmg 
the  pine  boughs;  and,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  viSley,  wailed  all  along  as  it 


was  by  grey  cliffs  of  limestone,  there 
was  a  hawk  sailing  slowly  off  their 
brow,  touching  them  nearly  with  his 


was  a~  hawk    sailing   slowly  off   their 
■  jrow,  touchinf^ 
^  whigs,  and  with  the  shadows  of  the  pines 
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flickering^  upon  hii  plumage  from  aboTe,  i  of  the  opposite  partj,  to  more  them,  that 
but  with  a  fob  of  a  hundred  fiithoma  |  howeyer  in  other  things  we  differ  one 
under  his  breast,  and  the  onrling  pools  of  from  anotlier,  yet  we  should  join  together 
the  green  rirer  gliding  and  gltttering  in  teaching  those  main  points,  the  know- 
dizzily  beneath  him,  their  foam  globes .  ledge  whereof  was  so  necessary  to  sal- 
movinf^  with  him  as  he  flew.    It  would  !  vation,  and  of  the  truth  whereof  there 


be  difiioult  to  conoeiTO  a  scene  less  de- 
pendent upon  any  otheir  interest  than 
that  of  its  own  secluded  and  serious 
beauty ;  but  the  writer  well  remembers 
the  sudden  blankness  and  chill  which 
were  cast  upon  it  when  he  endearoured, 
in  order  more  strictly  to  arrive  at  the 
sources  of  its  impressiToness,  to  imagine 
it,  for  a  moment,  a  scene  in  some 
aborif^inal  forest  of  the  new  continent 
The  flowers  in  an  instant  lost  their  light, 
the  voice  its  music — the  hills  became 
oppressively  desolate— a  heaviness  in  tbe 
boughs  of  the  darkened  forest  shewed 
how  much  of  their  former  power  had 
been  dependent  upon  a  life  which  was 
not  theirs.  Now,  much  of  the  glory  of 
the  imperishable,  or  continually  renewed 
creation  is  reflected  from  things  more 
precious  in  their  memories  than  it  in  its 
rescuing.  Those  ever-sprinfftng  flowers 
and  ever-flowing  streams  had  been  dyed 
by  the  deep  colours  of  human  endurance 
— valour  and  virtue ;  and  tbe  crests  of  the 
sable  hills  that  rose  against  the  evening 
sky,  received  a  deeper  worship,  because 
their  far  shadows  fell  east  war  a  over  the 
iron  wall  of  Jouk  and  the  four-square 
keep  of  Granson. — Ruskin. 


BAZTB&'S  CHRimAX  LIBB1U.LITT. 

'*I  confess  it  is  past  doubt,  that  differing 
brethren  may  well  join  in  recommending 
the  truth  that  they  are  agreed  in  to  the 
ignorant  people.  Bishop  Usher  told  king 
James,  in  his  sermon  at  Wansted  on  the 
Church's  unity,  that  he  made  this  motion 
even  to  the  Pc^itt  prieste  themselves,  that 
they  might  join  tn  teaching  the  people  of  that 
barbarous  nation  the  common  principles  that 
both  were  agreed  in, — a  motion  too  Christ^ 
ian  for  sullen  factious  ual  to  entertain,  I 
will  repeat  his  own  words,  p.  3d : — *  The 
danger,  then,  of  this  ignorance  being,  by 
the  confession  of  the  most  judicious 
divines  of  both  sides,  acknowledged  to 
be  so  great — the  woful  estate  of  the  poor 
coaotry  wherein  I  live,  is  .much  to  be 
lamented,  where  the  people  generally  are 
suffered  to  i>erish  for  want  of  knowledge, 
(he  meant  t^e  Papists,)  the  vulgar  super- 
stitions of  Popery  not  doing  them  half 
that  hurt  that  the  ignorance  of  those 
common  principles  of  tbe  faith  doth, 
which  all  true  Christians  are  bound  to 
learn.  The  consideration  whereof  hath 
sometimes  drawn  me  to  treat  with  those  |  fully  live  in  the  same  heaven,  and 


was  no  controversy  betwixt  us.  But 
what  for  the  jealousies  which  these  dis- 
tiactions  in  matters  of  religion  have  bred 
among  us,  and  what  for  other  respects, 
the  motion  took  small  effect ;  and  so,  be- 
twixt us  both,  the  poor  people  are  kept 
still  in  miserable  ignorance,  neither  know- 
ing the  grounds  of  the  one  religion,  nor  of 
the  other.'  So  £ur  this  learned  Christian 
bishop. 

**  And  what  wonder  if  Popish  priests 
refuse  this  motion,  when  now  among  us 
it  is  as  rare  a  matter  to  And  any  in 
England,  though  he  difibr  only  on  the 
point  of  infant-baptism,  that  will  calmly, 
and  without  ft-adulent  designs  of  secretly 
promoting  his  own  opinions  by  it,  enter- 
tain and  prosecute  such  a  motion  from 
the  common  good ;  as  if  they  had  rather 
that  Christianity  were  thrust  out  of  the 
world,  or  kept  under,  than  infants  should 
be  admitted  into  the  Church.  Well,  let 
any  party  or  person  pretend  what  they 
will  of  zeal  or  holiness,  I  will  ever  take 
the  '  Dividatmr*  for  an  ill  sign  ;  the  true 
mother  abhors  the  division  of  the  child; 
and  the  true  Christian  doth  prefer  the 
common  interest  of  Christianity  before 
the  interest  of  a  faction  or  an  opinion, 
and  would  not  have  the  whole  building 
endangered,  rather  than  one  peg  should 
not  be  driven  in  as  he  would  have  it ;  he 
had  rather  a  particular  truth,  if  we  sup- 
pose it  a  truth,  should  differ,  than  the 
whole  or  the  main."— /Ze/brmerf  Pastor, 
p.  842. 

«*OhI  sweet,  oh  1  happy  day  of  the 
rest  of  the  saints  in  glory!  when,  as 
there  is  one  God,  one  Christ,  one  Spirit, 
so  we  shall  have  one  judgment,  one 
heart,  one  Church,  one  employment  for 
ever.  When  there  shall  be  no  more  cir- 
cumcision and  unoircumoision,  Jew  and 
Gentile,  Anabaptist,  Pasdobaptist,  Brown- 
ist,  Separatist,  Indejpendent,Presby  terian, 
Episcopalian ;  but  Christ  is  all  in  all.  We 
shall  not  there  scruple  our  communion, 
nor  any  of  the  ordinances  of  divine 
worship ;  there  will  not  be  one  for  sing- 
ing, and  another  against  it;  but  even 
those  who  have  jarred  in  discord  shall 
all  conjoin  in  blessed  concord,  and  make 
one  melodious  choir.  I  could  wish  they 
were  of  the  martvr's  mind,  who  re- 
joiced that  she  might  have  her  foot-  in 
ih%  same  hole  of  the  stocks  in  which 
Master  Philpot's  had  been  before  her. 


But,  however^  I  am  sure  they  will  jov- 

*  gladly 
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pardeipate  In  the  ume  reit.  Those 
whom  one  house  oonld  not  hold,  nor 
one  Church  hold  theniy  no,  nor  one  king« 
dom  either,  yet  one  heayen  and  one 
God  may  hold.  One  hon8e~-one  king- 
dom could  not  hold  Joseph  and  his 
brethren;  but  they  must  be  together 
again  whether  they  will  or  not— and 
then  how  ia  the  ease  altered  I  Then 
every  man  mu»t  straightway  withdraw, 
while  they  weep  over  and  kiss  each  other. 
Oh!  how  canst  thou  now  find  in  thy 
heart,  if  thou  bear  the  heart  or  face  of 
a  Christian,  to  be  bitter  or  i^jurlens 
against  thy  brethren,  when  thou  doet  but 
once  think  of  that  time  and  place  where 
thou  hopest,  in  the  nearest  and  sweetest 
familiarity,  to  Htc  and  rejoice  with  them 
for  ever  ?  I  confess  their  Inflrmitles  are 
net  to  be  loved,  ner  iia  to  be  tolerated, 


because  it  is  theirs.  But  be  swe  It  be 
sin  whioh  thou  opposeet  In  them,  and  do 
it  with  a  ipirit  of  meekneia  and  oem- 
passion,  that  the  world  may  see  thy  love 
to  the  person  while  thou  opposeet  the 
offence.  Alas  I  that  Turks  and  Pagan* 
can  agree  together  in  wiekednees  better 
than  Chriatians  in  the  truth  I-.that  bears 
and  lions,  wolf  ee  and  tigers,  can  agree 
together,  but  Christians  cannot  !~ihat 
a  legion  of  dcTila  can  aocord  in  one  body, 
and  not  the  tenth  part  of  so  many 
Christians  In  one  Church  1  WeU,  the 
fault  may  be  nine,  and  it  mav  be  theirs, 
or.  More  likely,  both  mine  and  their* ;  but 
this  rejoieeth  me,  that  my  old  fnend* 
who  now  look  strangely  at  me,  will  joy- 
fully  triumph  with  me  In  our  common 
rest"*- Boxisr's  SmU'  JUtt,  p.  IM. 


QLfiANINGS  £*BOM  THE  STARS. 
Na  IVr— Ths  GbooKapbt  or  thji  Moov. 


Though  the  term  Oeograpkjf  is,  from  it* 
etymology,  strictly  applicaUe  only  to  the 
earth,  we  have  jnvferred  it  to  the  more 
learned  one  of  SeUnography,  used  by  as- 
tronomers. We  now  speak  of  the  geo- 
logy of  the  moon,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  speak  of  its  geography; 
and  thus  get  rid  of  a  snperfluon*  term, 
which  i«  always  an  Incumbranoe  to  science. 
This  extension  of  a  term  beyond  it*  pri- 
mary import,  is  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  laws  that  regulate  the  progress  of 
language.  Phenomena  get  a  name  from 
some  special  or  accidental  circumstance*, 
and  the  name  1*  retained,  though  it  is 
fonnd  that  the  phenomena  are  not  limited 
by  these  oiroumstance*.  Thus,  eleolriei|y 
derires  its  name  from  the  Greek  woid 
for  amber,  because  it  was  in  this  sub- 
stance the  phenomena  were  first  remarked ; 
but  the  name  was  retained,  though  the 
phenomena  in  question  were  afterward* 
oheerred  In  other  enbstance*.  In  the 
case  of  the  moon,  it  was  found,  a*  soon  as 
the  telescope  bad  attained  sufficient  power, 
that  this  body  exhibited  manifest  trace* 
of  those  eonmlsioni  which  play  *o  import- 
ant a  part  in  the  science  of  the  geologist; 
and  no  scruple  was  felt  in  extending  tiie 
special  term  to  cover  such  phenomena. 


The  geologist  found  on  the  moon**  enrfioe 
trace*  of  Ta*t  upheayal*,  great  oMNintain 
range*,  innumerable  rolcanic  crater^  ter- 
race*, stream*  of  lava,  trap  dyke*,  and 
the  other  tokens  of  a  period  of  lleroe  con- 
vulsion and  subsequent  repose ;  but  these 
were  the  very  phenomena  with  whidi  he 
was  familiar  when  the  theatre  of  obeerra- 
tion  was  our  globe,  and  when  the  phe- 
nomena were  the  same ;  a  new  term  was 
felt  to  be  quite  fupeiflnou*,  thoqgh  the 
sphere  wa*  diftrenl. 

The  progress  of  thought  i*  very  much 
wrapped  up  in  the  history  of  language; 
and  a  carious  proces*  of  the  human  mind 
may  bennveiled  by  inqolring,  why  at  one 
time  the  pedantic  term  of  ademgrofkg 
wa*  resorted  to,  and  at  another  the  geo- 
logist, without  scruple,  at  qpoe  spoke 
of  the  geology  of  the  moon,  as  soon  a*  the 
phenomena  he  wa*  in  search  of  were  re- 
vealed to  htm?  At  the  time  the  term 
tdenography  wa*  adopted,  the  human 
mind  was  not  quite  prepared  to  look  to 
the  moon  a*  perfectly  kin  to  our  earth. 
The  prcjudioe  of  age*  revolted  against 
the  new  light;  and  man,  thoo^  teoed  t^ 
the  deduction*  of  sdenoe,  to  aoknemrledse 
theoretically  that  the  moon  was  *imO*r 
to  oor  earthy  yet  required  manj  long 
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yeftn  pneticalljr  to  lealise  the  trotii, 
that  the  iilreiy  diic  was  a  tolid  body,  so 
like  our  earth  tiiat  it  might  be  ooneeiyed 
to  be  a  mmtB  broken  off  flpom  it.  The 
human  mind  thni  eoold  not,  for  long, 
allow  it  to  claim  kindred;  and  while 
in  dottbt  a  ipecial  term  wae  coined  for 
the  description,  given  by  the  attronomer, 
of  the  physical  diversities  of  its  surface. 
It  was  only  after  a  long  lapse  of  time 
tiiat  the  resistance  of  the  human  mind 
gare  way ;  and  when  at  last  the  geo- 
logist detected  the  striking  phenomena 
of  his  science,  he  no  more  thought  of 
cdning  a  new  term  for  the  moon,  than  he 
would  for  an  island  to  which  he  had  made 
a  geologigal  excursion.  The  traveller, 
fSunitiar  only  with  the  abodes  of  cirilisa- 
tion,  has  some  difficulty  on  entering  the 
hut  of  the  savage,  in  realizing  the  &ct 
that  he  is  in  a  human  habitation;  but 
amidst  much  diversity  he  will  find  that, 
in  all  essential  pionts,  they  are  the  same. 
He  will  find  similar  materials,  similar 
mechanical  laws  in  the  construction,  and 
similar  wants  to  be  provided  for ;  so  that 
at  last  he  is  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  a  iinman  abode.  By  a  similar 
process  are  we  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  moon  belongs  to  the  family  of 
worlds  of  which  our  earth  is  one  member. 
We  do  not  here  allude  to  the  larger  ques- 
tion of  planetary  life;  the  resemblance 
that  we  speak  of  is  that  which  consists 
in  solidity,  configuration,  and  traces  of 
internal  convulsion.  It  is  in  regard  to 
these  parts  that  man  so  long  found  a 
difficulty  in  realizing  an  identity ;  and  it 
ia  in  regard  to  these  that  modem  science 
has  succeeded  in  dispelling  all  doubt.  In 
the  following  passage.  Dr.  Chakners,  in 
his  usual  glowing  style,  speaks  of  what 
science  may  yet  achieve :— - 

««  Who  shall  assign  a  limit  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  future  ages  ?— Who  can  pre- 
•ortbe  her  boundaries  to  science,  or  restrain 
the  active  and  insatiable  curiosity  of  man 
within  the  circle  of  his  present  acquire- 
menta  ?  We  may  guess  with  jdausibility 
what  we  cannot  anticipate  with  confi- 
dence. The  day  may  yet  be  coming 
when  our  instruments  of  observation  shall 
be  incalculably  more  powerftil.  They 
may  ascertain  still  more  decisive  points 


of  resemblance.  They  may  resolve  the 
same  question  bj  the  evidence  of  sense, 
which  is  now  so  abundantly  convincing 
by  the  evidence  of  analogy.  They  may 
lay  open  to  us  the  unquestionable  vestiges 
of  art,  and  industry,  and  intelligence. 
We  may  see  summer  throwing  its  green 
mantle  over  these  mighty  tracts,  and  we 
may  see  them  left  naked  and  colourless 
after  the  fiush  of  vegetation  has  disap- 
peared. In  the  progress  of  years  or  of 
centuries,  we  may  trace  the  hand  of  cul- 
tivation spreading  a  new  aspect  over 
some  portion  of  a  planetary  surface. 
Perhaps  some  large  city — the  metropolis 
of  a  mighty  empire— may  expand  into  a 
visible  spot  by  the  powers  of  some  future 
telescope.  Perhaps  the  glass  of  some  ob- 
server, in  a  distant  age,  may  enable  him 
to  construct  a  map  of  another  world,  and 
to  lay  down  the  surface  of  it  in  all  its 
minute  and  topical  varieties.  But  there 
is  no  end  of  coQJecture ;  and  to  the  men 
of  other  times  we  leave  the  ftiU  assurance 
of  what  we  can  assert  with  the  highest 
probability,  that  yon  planetary  orbs  are 
so  many  worlds;  that  they  teem  with  life; 
and  that  the  mighty  Being  who  presides 
in  high  authority  over  this  scene  of  gran- 
deur and  astonishment,  has  there  planted 
the  worshippers  of  His  glory.'* 

In  some  points  these  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions have  not  been  fulfilled,  in  others 
they  have  been  more  than  fulfilled.  We 
have  been  able  to  discover,  as  yet,  no 
traces  of  inhaUtants,  no  colossal  building, 
or  wide-spreading  city.  The  only  vary- 
ing aspect  of  nature  detected  by  the 
telescope,  is  the  fall  and  the  melting  of 
snow  on  the  planet  Mars.  In  the  winter, 
the  snowy  mantle  is  seen  to  envelope  the 
regions  surrounding  the  pole  to  a  great 
extent;  in  the  summer,  this  mantle  is 
gathered  up,  Mid  covers  only  a  small 
region  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
pole.  This  explanation,  at  least,  is  the 
most  satisfactory  one  that  haa  been  given 
of  the  singular  changes  on  the  surface  of 
this  planet.  Were  the  lunar  inhabitants 
as  enterprising  as  those  on  our  earth,  we 
would  have  no  difficulty,  with  our  tele- 
scopes, in  detecting  their  existence.  Lord 
Rosse's  telescope  planted  in  the  moon, 
would  exhibit  the  city  of  London  with 
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its  geographical  fealnrea.  In  regard  to 
terrestrial  aoenery,  we  can  nerer  form 
a  right  oonoeptioQ  of  any  landsci^ie,  vn- 
less  we  see  it  under  diTenified  aspects  of 
light  and  shadow;  and  the  same  law 
holds  in  the  case  of  the  moon.  The 
lights  and  shadows  are  constantly  chang- 
ing during  the  whole  month  in  which  it 
performs  its  rerolntion.  The  light  now 
strikes  one  side  of  a  mountain,  and  the 
other  is  left  in  daiimess,  with  a  long 
trailing  shadow  hehind.  Then  the  sun 
shines  perpendicularly  downwards^  and 
no  shadow  is  cast ;  so  that  the  eye  cannot 
raise  it  from  the  surface  of  the  moon,  all 
sides  being  equally  deluged  in  light.  But 
the  shadow  soon  begins  to  creep  out  from 
the  opposite  nde,  and  the  outline  of  the 
side,  formerly  in  darkness,  becomes  dis* 
tinctly  TisiUe.  It  is  plain,  then,  that 
pictures  of  the  moon,  taken  ;at  different 
stages,  would  greatly  aid  us  in  fonning 
just  conceptions  of  the  configuration  and 
structure  of  the  masses  which  diversify 
the  surface. 

Hitherto  the  grand  difficulty  has  been 
the  fickleness  of  the  moon.  She  would 
not  sit  to  have  her  portrait  takes.  8be 
is  constantly  moTing ;  and  not  only  so, 
she  is  so  capricious  in  her  moTemeots, 
that  no  regular  motion  of  the  appar> 
atus  would  meet  the  case.  A  tdesoope 
is  the  camera  employed  in  taking  her  • 
portrait,  and  it  is  mounted  so  as  to  be 
moved  by  dockwork,  and  thus  keep  the 
moon  in  the  field  of  view.  But  although 
the  olgect  is  accomplished  in  some  me&p 
sure,  it  is  not  done  so  accurately  as  the 
case  requires.  If  the  moon,  like  the 
stars,  moved  m  a  perfectly  equable  man- 
ner, there  would  be  no  difficulty;  ^^ 
her  capricious  movements  entirdy  de- 
range the  adjustment.  Hie  f^bleness 
of  her  rays,  also,  require  that  she  should 
sit  for  a  considerable  time.  The  recent 
improvements  in  the  photograpliie  art 
give  good  hope  that  this  dilBculty  will  be 
soon  surmounted.  The  great  requisite 
is  to  shorten  the  process.  In  the  case  of 
a  person's  portrait,  the  longer  he  is  to 
sit,  the  more  likely  is  the  portrait  to  be 
a  bad  one.  The  ezpresnon  is  constantly, 
though  unconsciously,  varying ;  and  the 
progress  of  the  art,  throw  much  light  on  |  final  result  is  an  unmeaning  compound 


its  cloud  of  smoke  hanging  over  it,  and 
would  readily  individualise  the  Crystal 
PaUce.    Besides,  the  lunar  inhabitants 
could,  at  less  muscular  expense,  rear  more 
stupendous  edifices.    A  block  of  stone 
that  would  require  five  men  to  move  it 
on  the  earth,  would  require  only  one  in 
the  moon— the  force  of  gravity  being  so 
much  less  in  the  latter.    Bat  with  all 
these  advantages,  we  can  discover  no 
traces  of  enterprise  or  labour  of  any  sort 
But  althpugh  this  part  of  Chalmers' 
anticipations  has  not  been  fhlfilled,  an- 
other part— namely,  the  mapping  of  the 
moon— has  been  more  than  realised.  The 
geography  of  the  moon  is  so  far  advanced, 
that  we  have  actually  made  more  accu- 
rate maps  of  it  than  of  the  earth.    The 
celebrated  maps  of  Msedlar  surpass  any 
of  our  achievements  in  terrestrial  geo- 
graphy.   For  two  generations  the  trigo- 
nometrical survey  of  our  island  has  been 
going  on,  and  it  will  likely  be  transmit- 
ted as  a  legacy  to  a  third ;  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding all  the  most  refined  appli- 
ances of  science,  and  the  expenditure  of 
enormous  sums  of  money,  baffling  dis- 
crepandes  occur.    The  difficulties  arise 
from  our  being  on  the  same  level  as  the 
region  to  be  surveyed,  and  from  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  plumb  line.    In  the  case 
of  the  moon,  these  sources  of  difficulty 
and  error  are  removed,  and  the  region  to 
be  measured  is  presented  in  the  most 
favourable  position.    The   moon  is,  in 
short,  spread  out  before  the  astronomer 
as  on  a  map ;  and  he  can  stretoh  out  his 
compasses,  or  rather  his  spider's  lines, 
with  as  much  hdHitj  as  the  schoolboy 
ascertaitiing  the  distance  of  two  towns 
from  one  another  on  a  map.    The  scale 
on  which  the  map  is  drawn  being,  in  both 
cases,  known,  the  actual  distance  is  easily 
deduced.    It  is,  therefore,  with  the  great- 
est ease  and  accuracy  the  astronomer 
measures  the  width  of  plains,  valleys, 
and  ravines;  the  height  of  rocks  and 
mountains ;  and  the  depth  of  craters  and 
chasms. 

In  our  last  artide  we  spoke  of  photo- 
graphy as  likely  to  fiimish  a  valuable  in- 
strument  of  discovery.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  present  rapid 
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of  all  the  momentary  expressions  daring 
the  time  of  sitting.  The  great  aim  of 
the  artist,  therefore,  is  to  make  the  pro- 
cess instantaneous;  and  this  has  been 
almost)  if  not  entirely  achieyed.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  the  waves  of  the  sea  have 
been  transferred  to  the  sensitire  surface 
with  remarkable  accuracy.  Pictures  of 
Russian  fortresses  haye  been  also  taken 
at  sea  while  the  ship  was  moying  past 
with  great  rapidity.  A  still  more  re- 
markable test  is  one,  some  time  ago,  ftir- 
nisbed  by  Mr.  Wheatstone,  the  inventor 
of  the  electric  telegraphic  He  obtained 
faint  impressions  of  objects  which  were 
illuminated,  only  for  an  instant,  by  an 
electric  spark.  So  momentary  is  the 
light  emitted  in  this  case,  that  if  a  spark 
be  drawn  from  an  electric  machine  in  a 
dark  room,  where  a  wheel  is  reyolving 
with  immense  rapidily,  it  is  seen,  when 
so  illuminated,  as  if  perfectly  at  rest.  In 
daylight  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  could 
not  at  all  be  distinguished,  on  account  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  motion ;  yet,  as  if  by 
magic,  the  electric  spark  at  once  arrests 
the  motion,  shewing  that  the  light  is 
quite  instantaneous.  Yet  imi^esstons 
were  received  by  Mr.  Wheatston  from 
this  instantaneous  light;  and,  very  re- 
cently, such  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  sensitive  process,  that  a  copy  of  the 
Timet  newspaper  has  been  taken  by  the 
electric  spark,  and  so  successfully  as  to  be 
quite  legible.  These  advances  in  the  art 
of  photography  are  likely  soon  to  put  us 
in  possession  of  fiinltless  pictures  of  the 
moon.  A  committee  of  the  British  As> 
sedation  has  for  some  time  been  at  work 
on  the  subject,  and  the  various  reports 
have  been  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Philips, 
who  has  devoted  most  attention  to  the 
•ubject,  thinks,  that  by  submitting  the 
picture  to  a  high  microscopic  power, 
dark  chasms,  appearing  as  long  dark 
lines  in  the  surface  of  the  moon,  may  be 
detected,  though  not  more  than  ten  feet 
acroas.  This  appears  to  be  an  exaggera- 
tion, even  from  his  own  figures;  but 
there  is  not  a  doubt  that  this  new  art 
will  be  of  material  importance,  in  ascer- 
taining the  physical  condition  of  the 
moon's  surface.  We  shall  soon,  we  have 
no  donbt,  be  more  fiimiliarly  acquainted 


with  the  forms  of  the  hills,  and  mountain 
ranges,  and  craters  upon  the  moon's 
surface,  than  with  the  similar  features 
on  the  earth's  surface.  Even  at  present 
Mr.  Wyld  could  make  a  model  of  the 
moon  more  accurate  than  the  gigantic 
one  of  the  earth  which  has  been  exhibit- 
ing for  several  years  in  London.  The 
moon  is  admirably  adapted  for  stereo- 
scopic representation.  By  means  of  the 
stereoscope,  a  picture  of  a  solid  object  is 
seen  as  if  actually  solid,  and  not  a  repre- 
sentation on  a  flat  surface.  For  this 
purpose,  two  pictures  of  the  object  must 
be  taken  from  slightly  different  points  of 
view,  and  the  stereoscope  enables  the  eye 
to  combine  the  two  pictures  into  one, 
which  starts  out  into  relief  like  a  solid 
object.  Now,  as  we  are  constantly 
changing  our  point  of  view  in  reference 
to  the  moon,  we  have  only  to  take  one 
picture,  then  wait  a  few  minutes  and 
take  another.  Though  only  slightly  dif- 
ferent, the  difference  is  sufficiently  great 
to  bring  out  eveiy  object  in  relief.  You 
do  not  see  a  mere  picture ;  but  the  very 
mountain  peaks ;  and  the  deep-terraced 
craters  lie  down  below  you  as  if  you 
were  hovering  over  its  surface.  You 
could  not,  if  you  would,  reduce  the 
representation  to  a  plain  surface.  Mr. 
Hartnup,  the  Liverpool  astronomer, 
lately  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Astrono- 
mical Society  some  of  the  lunar  craters 
and  mountains,  which  bore  to  be  magni- 
fied by  the  magic  lantern  so  as  to  cover 
the  wall  of  a  room.  The  picture  stood 
this  severe  test  remarkably  well,  though 
it  was  executed  before  the  recent  im- 
provements to  which  we  have  alluded 
were  made. 

It  will  be  supposed  by  those  who  have 
never  looked  through  a  telescope,  that  a 
glimpse  of  the  moon  would  at  once  dispel 
all  doubt,  and  that  we  would  necessarily 
feel  the  prominences  to  be  mountains  in 
reality.  Now,  the  feeling  of  most  people 
in  looking  through  the  telescope  is  utter 
disappointment.  The  strange  sppearance 
of  the  moon  surprises  them;  but  it 
is  with  a  latent  feeling  of  incredulity 
that  they  hear  the  astronomer  declare, 
that  these  little  stucco  prominences  are 
mountains  twenty-three  thousand  feet 
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high,  and  that  theM  little  temoed  pits 
are  Tolcanic  crater^  sixty  miles  acrcMi. 
They  pronoanoe  the  light  wonderful ;  but 
they  depart  doubting.  They  can  no  more 
feel  that  they  hate  seen  actual  moim- 
tains  and  craters,  than  that  they  have 
seen  the  actual  Alps  or  the  Andes  when 
standing  in  the  interior  of  Wyld's  globe. 
They  hare  no  difficulty  in  feeling  the 
magnitude  of  mountains  seen  in  the  dis- 
tant horiaon  of  the  earth ;  and  yet  the 
mountains  of  the  moon,  although  forming 
as  large  a  picture  in  the  eye^  can  gi?e  no 
impression  of  rastness. 

This  is  only  another  illustration  of  the 
fact,  that  the  eye  only  supplies  the  raw 
materia],  and  that  it  is  the  mind  that 
works  it  up  into  the  precious  fabric  of 
knowledge.  This  risible  world  presents 
Qs  only  with  symbols,  and  it  is  the  mental 
faculties,  with  which  Qod  has  endowed  us, 
that  we  can  read  the  true  interpretation 
of  these  symbols.  Why  does  one  man 
see,  in  the  moon,  only  a  surfisoe  pitied  as 
if  by  the  hobnailed  shoes  of  a  peasant, 
while  another  sees  and  feels  these  marks 
to  be  Yolcanic  craters  of  stupendous 
magnitude?  In  the  one  case,  the  new 
object  is  a  wholly  disjointed  fust.  It  is 
a  symbol  torn  from  its  interpretation. 
There  has  been  no  prerious  training  to 
gtye  to  it  its  true  significance ;  and  hence 
it  fails  suitably  to  impress  the  mind,  as 
in  the  case  of  Peter  Bell,— 

"  A  primrose  by  a  rlver'g  brim, 
A  yellow  prunroM  wm  to  htm. 
And  It  wu  nothing  more." 

By  familiariziog  the  mind  with  astro- 
nomical facts  and  calculations,  one  soon 
learns,  in  gazing  at  the  moon  through  a 
telescope,  to  realize  the  scenes  that  are 
placed  before  him.  He  can,  in  thought, 
traverse  the  rast  savannahs — scale  the 
conical  peaks,  rising  abruptly,  from  the 
plain — surmount  the  lip  of  the  crater, 
and  descend  f^om  terrace  to  terrace,  till 
he  at  last  reaches  the  bottom  and  gazes 
Into  the  yawning  abyss  in  the  centre.  If 
animated  by  the  lore  of  the  picturesque, 
he  will  there  find  scenes  of  inexhaust- 
ible variety,  all  partaking  of  an  awfbl 
grandeur,  which  the  most  daring  pencil 
never  attempted  to  portray.  Or  if  the 
Imaginary  tourist  is  geologically  inalined, 


he  will  never  want  scope  for  his  scientific 
spirit  He  can  wander  incessantly  aloi^ 
trap-dykes  of  gigantic  magnitude,  trace 
the  course  of  lava  streams,  survey  the 
mountain  ranges,  aad  study  the  whole 
theory  of  upheavals. 

We  have  now  oast  our  sounding-line 
into  the  depths  of  space,  and  the  lead  has 
first  struck  upon  the  moon.    The  saiior^s 
lead  not  only  sounds  the  depth  of  the 
ocean,  but  brings  up  indications  of  the 
nature  of  the  bottom.     The  adliering 
clay,  or  sand,  or  shells,  give  an  unerring 
indication.    The  soundings  of  the  astro- 
nomer have,  in  like  manner,  determined 
the  nature  of  that  body  which  has  been 
so  long  a  mystery  to  mankind,  and  thtis 
enabled  us  to  draw  analogical  condosioiia 
regarding  the  whole  material  universe 
outside  of  the  world  in  which  we  dwell. 
We  find  that  the  moon  is  a  solid  body  like 
our  earth,  and  that  the  same  laws  and 
principles  are  in  operation  in  both.    But 
what  is  the   real   significance   of  this 
fact   to  an   inquirer  who   seeks  some- 
thing above  material  laws?    Is  it  not  a 
resting  point  to  the  thoughtful  mind  to 
find,  that  in  this  new  world  there  are 
traces  of  the  one  presiding  Mind.    Some 
years  ago,   a  ooachmaker  in  floreoce 
purchased  an  old  silk-factory,  which  was, 
at  one  time,  part  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Onofre.  He  set  about  cleaning  the  walls, 
and  he  found,  to  his  great  surprise,  that, 
under  the  coating  of  dirt,  there  were  the 
dim  outlines  of  a  fkeseo-painting.    Hie   ' 
attention  of  artists  was  drawn  to  it,  and, 
after  carefhl  consideration  they  came  to 
the  condttsion,  which  caused  no  ordin- 
ary sensation,  that  it  was  the  woric  of 
the  great  Kaffkelle.     Though  in  many 
respects  difTeient  flum  his  other  works, 
there  was  still  enough  of  internal  evi- 
dence to  decide  the  authorriiip.     The 
stamp  of  the  master's  genius  oould  not 
be  mistaken;  and  the  fortunate  coach- 
maker  partsd  with  ins  unexpected  ac- 
quisition for  thhrteen  thousand  pounds. 
To  the  devout  mind,  the  discovery  of  a 
world,  so  like  our  own,  is  like  the  unex- 
pected disoovery  of  the  work  of  BaffiMlie 
to  the  artist.    It  bears  to  him  the  atamp 
of  the  one  great  Mind,  and  every  new  im- 
press  of  that  Mind  deepens  hia  dewtioD. 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  man,  in  a 
l\iture  state  of  being,  will  have  wider  re- 
lations to  the  material  world,  and  that 
conyerse  with  the  wide  universe,  will  be 
one  of  the  means  of  developing  his  im- 
mortal being.  The  care  with  which,  in 
Scripture,  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
is  inculcated,  shews  that  the  link,  binding 
man  to  the  material  world,  is  an  essential 
one  in  the  progressive  development  of 
which  the  bliss  of  hoaren  will  in  a  great 
measure  consist  Now,*  the  discoveries 
of  astronomy  assure  us,  that  however 
diyersifled  the  worlds  scattered  in  space 
may  be,  they  have,  underlying  all  their 
diversities,  a  common  principle  of  unity. 
We  might  conceive  worlds  beyond  our 
own  so  constituted,  that  they  would  pre- 
sent a  total  breach  of  continuity,  offering 
no  point  of  contact,  where  the  foot  of 
man  could  step  across,  and  the  inquiring 
spirit  still  feel  at  home.  Did  such  a  dis- 
location exist,  the  present  would  have  no 
bearing  on  man's  future  knowledge ;  and 
(be  training  of  time  would  be  lost  on  the 
development  of  eternity.  But  such  is 
not  the  case.  We  feel,  as  in  thought  we 
wander  from  orb  to  orb,  that  we  are  only 
visiting  different  apartments  of  the  palace 
of  the  great  King,  the  many  mansions  in 
our  Father's  house.  The  mansions  may 
be  different,  in  many  respects,  from  one 
another,  but  they  all  agree  in  this,  that 
they  form  parts  of  one  great  house,  over 
which  our  heavenly  Father  presides. 

Let  us  not,  then,  survey  these  glorious 
mansions  without  the  feeling  rising  in 
our  hearts, — 

«*  My  Father  nude  them  all.** 
Let  us  not  allow  our  minds  to  rest  merely 
in  law,  order,  and  symmetry,  but  let  us 
at  once  go  to  the  throne  of  the  Personal 
God  who  presides  over  all;  and  what 
manner  of  love  is  this,  that  He  who  sits 
enthroned  above  all  worlds,  permits  us 
to  come  and  address  Him :  **  Abba, 
Father"! 

In  establishing  a  similarity  between 
our  earth  and  the  moon,  we  have  not 
entered  upon  the  question  of  inhabitants. 
The  subject  of  the  plurality  of  worlds 
will  require  a  separate  article.  In  the 
meantime,  we  may  mention  that  M. 
flaoaen,  perhaps  the  most  accomplished  { 


physical  astronomer  of  the  present  day, 
has,  since  our  last  number,  announced  a 
most  remarkable  discovery,  in  reference 
to  the  moon.  Mr.  Airey,  the  astrono- 
mer-royal, handed  over  to  him  some  ob- 
servations which  he  had  accumulated, 
and  which  betrayed  some  slight  way- 
wardness, hitherto  unaccounted  for,  in 
the  movements  of  the  moon.  This  aber- 
ration was  very  slight,  only  about  a 
single  second,  a  quantity  which  cannot 
be  detected  by  the  naked  eye  on  the  limb 
of  a  large  circle.  Still,  M.  Hansen  felt 
persuaded  that  this  error  meant  some- 
thing, and  he  was  resolved  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  matter ;  and  he  has  now 
announced  to  the  scientific  world  the 
result  of  his  researches.  This  result  is 
very  interesting,  as  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  plurality  of  worlds,  so  keenly 
agitated  at  present.  The  moon  was  the 
stronghold  of  those  who  resisted  a  plu- 
rality of  worlds.  It  was  argued,  how  could 
animated  beings  exist  on  a  globe  where 
no  trace  of  air  or  water  could  be  found ; 
and  which,  to  all  appearance,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  great  cinder,  the  residue  of 
some  devouring  fire  ?  M.  Hansen  casts 
no  doubt  on  the  observations  of  the  tele- 
scope; and  yet  his  discovery  shews,  that 
it  is  possible  that  the  moon  may  be 
abundantly  snpplied  with  air  and  water, 
and  tliat  it  may  be  teeming  with  a  popu- 
lation rejoicing  in  every  good  thing.  The 
solution  of  this  paradox  we  leave  for 
our  next  article,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
mising our  readers  that  the  solution  will 
not  be  illusory,  but  real. 

B.  B. 


OF  THB  DISTIKCTIOH  BETWBBK  CLEAN  AHD 
UNCLEAN  IN  POOD,  UKDBB  THB  MOSAIC 
DISPENSATION. 

Among  the  many  restrictions  imposed  on 
the  Israelites,  there  were,  as  is  familiar 
to  every  reader  of  the  Bible,  several  re- 
lating to  their  daily  food.  All  animals 
that  do  not  both  **  divide  the  hoof  and 
chew  the  cud,"  fishes  that  have  not  **  both 
fins  and  scales,"  birds  of  prey,  insects, 
serpents,  and  creeping  things,  were  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  them ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  freely  permitted  to 
use  those  that  had  opposite  character- 
istica. 
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Now,  why  was  this  dUtiBction  made 
between  the  creatures  of  God,  and  its 
observance  so  yerj  rigorously  enforced  ? 
It  could  not  have  been  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  restraining  the  gratification 
of  the  palate ;  for  ^e  articles  permitted 
form,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  that 
the  most  refined  and  civilized  nations 
still  choose  for  their  food.  There  was 
abundance  of  the  most  wholesome  and 
most  nourishing  diet  freely  granted  for 
the  use  of  the  Israelites. 

So  much  was  this  the  esse,  that  many 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  limitation  had  sole 
reference  to  the  physical  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  people — that  they  were  for- 
bidden only  what  was  innutritions  or 
unwholesome.  Now,  it  is  well  worthy  of 
remark,  as  illustrative  of  the  divine 
bounteousness,  that  the  articles  appointed 
for  food  were  the  highest  of  their  order — 
were  among  the  best  which  the  earth 
affords.  But  it  is  evident  from  Levit  xi. 
43-47,  that  the  distinction  made  between 
the  various  kinds  of  food  rested  on  higher 
grounds  than  those  relating  to  mere 
bodily  health—rested,  like  all  the  rites 
and  institutions  of  Judaism,  on  the  holi- 
ness of  God,  demanding  a  corresponding 
degree  of  holiness  on  the  part  of  His 
people,  and  was  symbolical  of  aomeihiog 
spiritual.    Of  what,  then,  symbolical  ? 

The  Jewish  rabbis  tell  us,  that  the 
unclean  animals  pointed  out  different 
peoples  and  nations  with  whom  the  Jews 
were  to  avoid  all  intercourses-such  as, 
the  Babylonians,  Medes,  Persians,  Kom- 
ans,  &c.;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
possible  proof  afforded  in  all  their  writ- 
ings, of  the  correctness  of  this  very 
fanciful  theory. 

We  must  look  a  little  deeper ;  and  if 
we  do  so,  the  leading  principles,  at  least, 
of  the  distjactiuu  will  be  found  intellig- 
ible, and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
general  spirit  of  the  Musaic  economy. 
The  body  was  made  to  shadow  forth,  in 
all  its  relations,  objects  of  a  higher  and 
more  important  nature — relations  per- 
taining to  the  soul ;  and  so,  in  particular, 
it  was  proper  that  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  dealt  with  in  a  matter  so  essential 
to  it  as  food,  should  be  fitted  to  represent 
what  concerned  the  true  aliment  and  en- 
joyment of  the  soul.  The  food,  there- 
fore, could  not  be  promiscuous— could 
not  be  anything  that  might  come  in  the 
way,  capable  of  being  used  for  diet ;  for, 
in  a  world  lying  in  wickedness,  the  soul 
that  would  have  life  and  health  must 
continually  exercise  itself  in  choosing 
between  the  evil  and  the  good-<-in  select- 
ing and  rejecting.  Hence,  to  imagine 
this  in  the  lower  province  of  the  bodily 
life,  there  must  here  also  be  an  evil  and 


a  good— a  class  of  things  to  be  taken  as 
lawful,  and  another  class  to  be  refused  as 
abominable ;  and  it  ought,  also,  to  be 
G()d*s  own  will  which  should  regulate  the 
distinction.  His  will  is  not  manifested 
capriciously  in  this ;  for  while  it  is  ex- 
pressed with  absolute  authority,  it  freely 
gives  to  man  what  is  best  and  most  agree- 
able to  his  nature  to  partake  of— what  is 
best  suited  to  promote  health  and  com- 
fort. Now,  in  phoosing  out  such  things 
in  the  sphere  of  bodily  life,  stamping 
them  with  sacredness  so  as  to  adapt  them 
to  the  use  of  a  consecrated  people,  is  there 
not  a  constant  teaching  in  reference  to 
the  higher  sphere?  Does  it  not  bring 
perpetually  to  the  remembrance  of  the 
covenant  people,  that  they  must  restrain 
and  regulate  the  dispositions  of  their 
nature;  and  that,  surrounded  as  they 
were  on  every  hand  with  the  occasions 
of  evil,  they  must  ever  be  directed  by  a 
spiritual  taste,  formed  alter  the  pattern 
of  God 'sown  law? 

Taking  this  view  of  the  ordinance  we 
get  at  once  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and 
have  no  need  to  search  for  fanciful  and 
recondite  reasons  in    the    **  scales  and 
fins,"  or  the  *'  chewing  of  the  cud,"  and 
the  **  dividing  of  the  hoof.**    Neither  do 
we  need  to  stop  at  the  merely  external 
distinction  between  nation  and  nation; 
for  we  have  here  a  principle  which  com- 
prehends that,  and  much  more,   within 
its  bosom.     We  see  also  how  completely 
the  Jews,  iu  our  Saviour's  time,  erred  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  this  ordinance. 
They  erred  here,  as  in  other  things,  by 
resting  in  the  mere  outward  distinctioos 
—as  if  the  holiness  which  God  demanded 
depended  upon  the  things  which  minis- 
tered   to    man's    corporeal    necessities. 
Carnal  and  blind,  they  knew  not  that 
God  is  a  Spirit,  who,  in  all  His  ordinances, 
deals  with  men  as  spiritual  beings,  and 
seeks  to  form  them  to  the  love  and  prac- 
tice of  what  is  spiritually  good.    Christ, 
therefore,  sharply  rebuked  their   folly, 
and  declared,  with  all  plainness,  that  de- 
filement, in  the  sight  of  God,  is  a  disease 
and  corruption  of  the  heart;  and  that 
not  the  kind  of  food  which  enters  into 
the  body,  but  the  kind  of  tboughto  and 
affections  which  come  out  of  the  soul,  is 
what  really  renders  man  clean  or  unclean. 
This  obviously  implied,  that  the  outward 
distinction  was,  from  the  first,  appointed 
for  the  sake  of  the  spiritual  insuudioa 
which  it  was  fitted  to  convey.    li  im- 
plied, further,  that  the  outward,  aa  now 
no  longer  needed— as  now  rather  tending 
to  mislead,  was  about  to  vanish  away,  in 
order  that  the  spiritual  and  eterasd  alone 
might  remain;  and  the  vision  ahorUy 
afterwards  unfolded  to   Peter  m$d»  u 
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manifest  to  all  that,  as  at  lint,  the  out- 
ward symbol  had  been  established  for 
the  sake  of  the  spiritual  reality  ;  so,  again, 
for  the  sake  of  that  spiritual  reality  which 
could  nour  be  better  secured ;  otherwise, 
the  symbol  waa  finally,  and  for  ever 
abolished. 

By  looking  back  upon  this  ancient  or- 
dinance, the  follower  of  Christ  may  be 
taught  to  remember,— I.  'That  he  is  con- 
atantly  in  danger  of  contracting  spiritual 
defilement  through  the  loye  of  improper 
objects,  or  entering  upon  unhallowed  al- 
liances ;  2.  That  he  is  therefore  bound 


to  exercise  daily  watchfVilnest  and  self- 
denial,  apart  from  which  the  graces  of 
religion  can  nerer  grow  and  flourish  in 
the  world  ;  3.  But  tliat  still,  instead  of 
being  a  loser  by  this  discipline  and  re* 
straint  of  his  nature,,  he  is  a  gainer  iu 
everything  essential  to  his  real  happinesa 
and  wellbeing.  The  Lord  withholds 
nothing  that  is  good ;  and  the  enjoyments 
He  does  interdict  are  only  such  dangerous 
and  hurtful  gratifications  as  never  fail  to 
bring  with  them  a  painful  recompense  of 
BTiU—Abri^  from  Fairbaim*»  Typology. 


Vitliqiom  IbxUttittntt. 

GLASGOW  MISSION  TO  THE  HOSPITAL  AT  SCUTARI. 


Thb  following  extract  from  a  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  writer  by  a  friend,  who 
has  visited  daily,  for  some  weeks,  the 
hospital  at  Scutari,  will  no  doubt  be  in- 
teresting to  our  readers  :— 

••  CoxaTAvnvoFU,  Dm.  81, 1814. 

"Few  places  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
inquired  for  or  visited  with  more  interest 
by  the  Englishman  than  Scutari.  As  the 
scene  of  encampment  in  spring,  when  our 
troops,  full  of  life  and  hope,  approached 
the  scenes  of  their  trials  and  victories, 
and  now  the  refuge  of  our  wounded,  and 
the  last  resting-place  of  so  many  of  our 
countrymen,  it  ought  to  possess  more  than 
an  ephemeral  interest. 

"  {Scutari  is  the  name  of  the  promon- 
tory which,  on  the  right  hand,  marks  the 
commencement  of  the  Bosphorus  from 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  as  the  voyager  ap- 
proaches from  the  south.  The  well- 
known  seraglio  point  is  the  opposite,  or 
left-hand  point  of  land  which,  as  it  pro- 
jects to  meet  its  fellow,  conceals  behind 
it  the  Golden  Horn  and  the  fair  city  of 
Constantinople  itself.  The  promontory 
of  ScuUri  is  high  and  bold,  having  a  flat 
tableland  on  its  summit,  on  which  is 
built  the  huge  quadrangular  barracks  of 
Mahmoud  ILj  which  is  so  prominent  an 
object  in  the  landscape  as  we  approach 
the  Golden  Horn.  This  barrack,  which 
can  accommodate  12,000  men,  is  square, 
having  a  court  in  the  centre,  and  a  tower 
around,  with  a  flag  at  each  comer,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  south,  or  sea  side,  by  a 
considerable  plateau  for  the  manoeuvre  of 
troops.  Behind  this  building,  and  lyipg 
to  its  land  side^  is  the  long  straggling 
town  of  Scutari  Landing  at  the  wharf 
below  the  barracki  you  ascend  a  steep 


bank  to  the  platform  on  which  the  build- 
ing stands,  crossing  over  which  you  de- 
scend abruptly  into  the  deep  gully  of  a 
watercourse,  and  then  again  up  a  slope 
of  grassy  sward,  when  you  come  to  the 
general  hospital,  which  stands  surrounded 
by  verdant  fields,  close  to  the  aea-shore, 
but  on  the  summit  of  a  bold  bank  which 
here  bounds  the  coast.  This  building  can 
contain  3000  men.  Between  it  and  the 
sea  is  a  stripe  of  green  grass,  now  conse- 
crated as  a  burying-ground  ;  and  here,  la 
huge  pits,  our  unfortunate  soldiers  lie 
entombed.  Round  this  building,  on  the 
green  elopes,  the  army  was  encamped  in 
the  early  part  of  last  year  ;  and  now  one 
can  distinctly  trace  the  outlines  of  tents 
through  the  young  grass.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  think  how  many  of  those  who, 
so  full  of  life  and  happiness,  camped  here 
a  few  months  ago,  are  now  gone.  Back 
from  the  hospital  extend  these  grass  la  wus, 
in  gently  ascending  slopes,  till  they  meet 
the  line  of  cypress  trees  which  mark  the 
commencement  of  the  vast  *'  Champ  de 
Mara'*  of  Scutari-— one  unbroken  silent 
city  of  the  dead,  spreading  itself  over 
miles  up  to  the  low  hills  beyond.  A  little 
oa  the  sea  side  of  the  bank  on  which  the 
hospital  stands,  the  coast  line  is  much 
indented,  forming  a  deep  bay,  and  then 
runs  out  into  a  point  wholly  covered  by 
the  clustering  masses  of  a  Greek  village, 
whose  brown  roofs  and  green  gardens 
pleasantly  terminate  the  coast  view  on 
this  side.  Such  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
**  /oco/e,**  about  which  I  intend  to  write  a 
bit  in  this  communication,  as  I  believe 
some  information  about  these  hospitals 
may  not  be  unaooeptable  after  all  the  dis- 
cussion to  which  they  have  given  rise. 
Both  barrack  and  hospital  are  at  present 
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fhU  to  OTorflowiag  with  sick  and  wounded ; 
not  that  the  former  has  12,000,  and  the 
latter  3000  occupants,  but  when  stores, 
guard-rooms,  anc^depot-quarters  are  pro- 
yided  for,  the  number  of  invalids  at 
present  under  treatment  so  completely 
fills  every  available  corner,  that  not  a  few 
of  the  last  arrivals  have  to  be  temporarily 
accommodated  on  the  broad  landing-places 
of  the  stairs,  until  a  new  building,  which 
has  been  taken,  is  ready  to  receive  them. 
There  are,  in  all,  nearly  4000  who  are  hor$ 
de  combat  here  at  preseut ;  and  in  order 
to  find  room  for  these,  and  provide  for 
the  necessary  accompaniments  of  an  hos- 
pital, both  buildings  have  to  be  filled  to 
a  degree  that  is  quite  unpardonable. 
Corridors  run  round  the  whole  length  of 
each  side,  and  the  wards  open  off  them 
towards  the  front  and  sides.  These  pas- 
sages are  only  intended  as  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  wards,  which 
alone  are  reserved  for  patients  when  the 
hospital  contains  merely  its  proper  com- 
plement At  present,  however,  notonly  are 
the  wards  proper  filled,  but  the  corridors 
have  (in  the  barrack  at  least)  a  double 
row  of  beds  throughout  their  whole  length, 
havingonly  fifteen  inches  between  the  con- 
tinuous beds,  and  an  intermediate  passage 
between  the  rows,  so  narrow  that  two 
persons  cannot  walk  abreast  In  the 
hospital  the  corridors  contain  only  one 
row,  simply  because  they  could  not  be 
made  to  accommodate  more.  The  proper 
circulation  of  air  is  thus  almost  impos- 
sible ;  hence  the  prevalence  and  mortality 
of  hospiul  gangrene^that  awful  pest  of 
surgeons— is  not  to  be  wondered  at  This 
uncalled-for  crowding  is  certainly  not  the 
fault  of  the  medical  men  in  charge,  who 
are  as  much  alive  to  the  evil  as  any  one, 
and  who  have  done  all  they  could  to 
remedy  it,  but  their  bands  are  tied  up  by 
the  supreme  power— the  military.    .    . 

**Mi88  Nightingale  and  her  forty  follow- 
ers are  of  invaluable  service,  were  it  for 
nothing  else  than  the  care  they  take  of 
the  linen  and  clothes— a  department  in 
the  economy  of  an  hospital  by  no  means 
the  least  important  But  it  is  in  those 
little  nameless  ministrations,  gentle  un- 
obtrusive kindnesses,  which  only  a  woman 
caA  bestow,  that  these  heroic  females  do 
so  much  good.  Many  a  swimming  eye 
have  I  seen  follow  their  footsteps,  and 
many  a  lip  too  feeble  to  utter  thanks  have 
I  seen  breathe  out  blessings  for  these  de- 
licate services.  Far  from  friends,  amidst 
uninterested  strangers,  truly  it  is^a  hard 
thing  to  die  I  Not  even  the  solace  cff  a 
comrade's  voice  is  here  allowed  to  the 
dying  soldier,  as  for  some  unaccountable 
reason  they  have  not  even  been  classed 
in  rqpmentSy  but  put  into  the  wards  at 


random.  Death  is  ever  a  solemn  and 
awful  thing ;  but  it  is  in  a  military  hos- 
pital— where  men  die,  not  worn  out  by 
natural  decay,  or  of  lengthened  disease, 
but  racked  by  mortal  wounds,  or  pros- 
trated by  rapid  and  fearful  maladies— that 
the  king  of  terrors  becomes  clothed  in  all 
his  might  and  majesty.  Alone  amidst  a 
crowd,  no  sympathizing  friends  to  cool 
the  burning  tongue  even  with  a  drop  of 
water — no  soothing  words — seldom  a 
solemn  prayer — waking  up  from  troubled 
sleep,  and  amidst  the  clouded  intervals  of 
reason,  to  all  the  crowding,  agonising 
thoughts  of  home  and  friends.  As  the 
hurried  step  of  the  careless  crowd  and 
the  ribald  jest  falls  on  his  deadening  ear, 
and  his  glazed  eye,  lit  up  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment by  the  flickering  motions  of  his 
flying  spirit,  rests  on  curious  faces  vacantly 
staring  on  the  dying  man,  the  soul  of 
the  poor  worn-out  soldier  severs  itself 
from  the  shattered  and  defaced  body. 
The  misery  and  death  we  see  in  a  ciinl 
hospital,  one  looks  on  as  the  almost  ne- 
cessary results  of  the  wear  and  tear  of 
society ;  but  somehow  similar  scenes  in  a 
military  hospital  afiect  one  far  more ;  we 
feel  them  to  be  uncalled  for,  and  pecu- 
liarly the  results  of  sin. 

*'  The  blame  which  has  at  home  been 
heaped  on  the  medical  department  has,  I 
think,  been  very  unmerited.  I  am  con- 
vinced, from  my  own  observation,  that 
most,  if  not  all,  the  fault  has  arisen  from 
the  very  anomalous  position  held  by  the 
faiedical  branch  of  the  service,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  military  arm  inter> 
feres  in  things  wherein  the  medical  should 
alone  be  consulted 

*'  In  front  of  the  Uospital,  and  between 
it  and  the  high  sea-bank,  is  situated  the 
burying-ground,  which  now  contains  so 
many  bodies  of  our  English  soldiers.  Bat 
a  few  months  ago  the  solitary  tomb  of 
poor  Capuin  M*Nish  alone  marked  the 
ground— now  it  is  covered  with  huge 
mounds,  beneath  each  of  which  from 
twelve  to  thirty  bodies  lie  entombed  side 
by  side.  The  situation  of  this  cemetery 
is  picturesque  and  lovely  in  the  extreme. 
Placed  on  the  brow  of  a  bold  promontory, 
on  whose  base  the  gentle  ripple  of  the 
tide  ever  beats,  it  commands  a  view  sel- 
dom surpassed.  Beneath,  and  stretching 
away  to  the  horizon,  is  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mora, idmost  ever  calm  and  placid ;  to  the 
left  lies  the  Asiatic  coast,  varied  and 
mountainous,  crowned  above  by  the 
Bythnian  Olympus,  white  and  pure  like 
a  fleecy  cloud;  to  the  right  Stambool. 
with  its  varied  buildings,  mosque  and 
palace,  and  ancient  ruins.  Ships  of  every 
nation  cover  the  glittering  waters,  and 
in  every  direction  the  graceftil  csUqoa 
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glidet  along.  By  the  edge  of  the  banl? 
the  officers  repose — heading,  as  in  lif^, 
the  long  line  of  soldiers  whom  thej  so 
gallantly  led.  It  is  with  awe,  almost 
amounting  to  fear,  that  one  reads  on  the 
simple  wooden  boards,  amidst  the  un- 
broken silence,  and  in  such  a  scene,  the 
names  of  so  many  representatives  of 
honoured  families  who  have  thus  died  in 
their  prime ;  and  when,  among  the  rest, 
the  eye  rests  on  graves  marked  simply, 
'  a  Russian  officer,'  the  effect  produced 
on  one's  mind  is  difficult  to  describe. 
Truely,  here  Mn  peace  the  aahei  rest 
of  those  who  once  were  foes.' 

'*  What  an  interesting  place  of  pilgrim 
age  this  burying-ground  will  be  for  the 
traveller  in  after  years  1  Many  a  one 
will  here  lament  England's  sacrifices  in 
her  Turkish  campaign.  One  can  imagine 
that  fashionable  advent,  the  New  Zealand 
exquisite,  who  has  been  so  often  pictured 
in  his  antiquarian  survey  of  London 
Bridge,  coming  here  to  gaze  on  the  grave- 
yard of  these,  tlieir  ancient  heroes,  and  to 
read  the  mouldering  lines  of  this  page  of 
England's  history. 

*'The  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere  has 
been  one  main  cause  why  Scutari  was 
chosen  as  an  hospital,  and  its  healthful 
qualities  have  not  disappointed.  The 
convalescent  are  either  sent  on  board  ship, 
or  conveyed  to  Abydos,  in  the  Dardanelles, 
where  they  soon  r<^ruit.  There  is  an 
hospital  at  the  place  named  for  400 
patients. 

*'  The  French  have  five  hospitals,  all  on 
thisside(t.«.,  theConstantinople)of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  capable  of  containing,  in  all,  about 
6000  patients.  They  have  at  present 
about  4000  under  treatment.  These  esta- 
blishments are  exceedingly  well  managed, 
the  patients  have  ten  times  the  room  and 
breathing  space  ours  have,  more  numer- 
ous attendance,  a  better  commissariat, 
and  most  excellent  surgical  aid.  One  of 
their  hospitals,  in  particular,  is  equal  to, 
if  not  superior,  in  size  and  internal  ar- 
rangements to  any  hospital,  civil  or' mili- 
tary, in  Europe." 

The  Her.  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  first  la- 
bourer from  the  Glasgow  Mission,  was 
detained  in  Liverpool  till  last  week,  wait- 
ing on  board  a  transport  for  the  embark- 
ation of  the  S2d  Regiment.  The  last 
letters  received  firom  him  by  the  Secre- 
tary were  the  foMowing : — 

«*  On  hoard  tM§  Bahkma,  Liverpool, 

**  If  you  have  not  heard  otherwise,  it 
will  surprise  yon  to  learn  that  I  am  still 
here.   The  82d  has  not  yet  oome  forward, 


and  the  probability  is,  that  we  shall  have 
to  lie  here  for  another  week  at  least.  We 
have  every  comfort  on  board,  and  can 
improve  our  time  in  any  way  we  please. 
But  I  do  long  to  be  at  Scutari,  and  can- 
not but  regret  tYery  moment  of  delay. 
I  must  not  forget,  however,  that  all  things 
are  ordered  of  the  Lord.  I  only  wish 
that  I  felt  more  deeply  that  I  have  a  work 
to  do  for  Him  even  here.  We  have  begun 
an  evening  meeting  for  Scripture  reading 
and  prayer,  which  I  hope  we  may  be  able 
to  continue  even  after  the  82d  has  oome 
ou  board.  TIhe  officers  of  the  ship  only 
join  us  now ;  but  after  the  bustle  of  em- 
barking baggage,  &c.  is  over,  I  hope  to 
go  */ore'  among  the  troops,  and  perhaps, 
in  addition  to  conversation  with  some  of 
them,  to  establish  a  prayer  meeting  in 
behalf  of  our  brethren  in  the  East. 
Though  we  cannot  now  see  the  reason  of 
this  delay  in  carrying  out  the  object  of 
our  mission,  let  us  not  doubt  but  that 
all  things  shall  work  ^for  good,  and  that 
our  brightest  hopes  shall  yet  be  realized." 

*'  The  Bahiana,  Liverpool, 
'*  Wcdnuday,  \1ik  Jan,  18&9. 

••We  leave  this  on  Friday  morning 
without  fail,  unless  some  unforeseen  casu- 
alty prevents. 

•*  I  expect  a  large  box  of  books  and 
tracts.  They  must  be  in  Liverpool  now. 
I  wish  the  Testaments  had  been  sent  to 
me  here ;  but  it  is  too  late  now. 

'•We  had  twice  service  on  board  on  8un« 
day  last.  Mr.  C— >—  conducted  the  morn- 
ing, and  I  the  evening.  The  attendance 
in  the  evening  was  voluntary  to  the 
sailors  and  soldiers,  yet  the  saloon  was 
quite  full.  There  are  not  many  Presby- 
terians on  board,  but  I  expect  more  by 
the  82d.  They  embark  to-morrow.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  I  think  it  better 
to  make  no  inquiries  in  my  conversations 
with  the  men  as  to  what  church  they  be- 
long.   Mr.  C is  rather  high  church ; 

but  I  can  work  with  him,  and  he  with  me. 

••I  went  on  board  the  'Cambria,'  which 
arrived  here  on  Monday  with  sick  and 
wounded.  The  sight  was  sickening,  but 
gratifying.  Not  one  murmur,  even  from 
poor  fellows  who  had  lain  in  hospital  for 
six,  seven,  and  eight  months.  Ail  were 
w^M  treated,  and  spoke  highly  of  Miss 
Nightingale.  •  The  best  thing  Govern- 
ment ever  did,'  said  an  old  veteran." 

The  Glasgow  Mission  has  been  most 
cordially  supported  by  subscribers  in 
different  parts  of  Scotland.  The  com- 
mittee have  sent  out  a  large  collection  of 
books,  including  large  printedTestaments, 
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Gaelic  pmyerg)  and  tracta,  with  an  aa- 
aortment  of  the  Leuure  Hour,  Sunday  at 
Home,  Christian  Magazine^  Chambtri*i 
Journal,  Household  Words,  &c .,  besidea 
▼arious  Tolumei  preaented  by  friend^ 

A  AiU  ]iat  of  Subfcriptiona  will  be  pab- 
lished  in  the  next  number  of  this  Maga- 
xine.  The  following  only,  having  been 
aent  anonymously,  are  reported  up  to  this 
date^  QtSd  January  :)-^ 


H.C«  .  «  •         .       LI    0  • 

H ,  AberdMn    .  •  0   f  0 

"  For  the  Preabjteruui  Mitsionary  Mot 

to  Scutari"     .  .  10  0 

*'  For  the  liiMlonary  lent  to  Scutari  **       1    0  • 

CoUected  in  Keir,  Dumfrleaahire    .  0  10  0 

Two  Frienda  in  Athole  .  0  10  0 

.  T.,  Isle  of  Bute      .  .  .  a    5  0 

An  Elder  of  the  EitabUihed  Chnrch, 

Dundee         .         •  •         .  10  0 

R.  H.    .  .  .  .  0    a  0 

L.sia  a 


Notiretf  of  ift$aftii« 


77»e  Vision  of  Prophecy,  and  other  Poems, 
By  Jambs  D.  Bdrhs,  M.A.  Edin- 
burc^ :  Johnatone  and  Hunter. 

Wb  confesa  it  waa  with  some  nerrona- 
ness  that  we  took  up  this  book  of  poema, 
leit  we  were  to  be  inflicted  with  the 
lucubrations  of  some  of  the  young 
*'  earnest  souls  "  that  are  now  pestering 
80  much  of  our  literature,-*wno  think 
it  sufficient  to  cooatitute  them  poeta,  if 
they  can  conjure  up  aome  diaoontented 
Mephistoles  spirit,  that  eata  '*  buttered 
thunder/'  and  rages  at  *'the  creeds;'* 
who,  to  aatisfy  their  *«  great  heart  of 
loye,"  muat  have  at  least  a  doaen 
aweethearta  at  a  time,  and  even  then 
grumble  that  the  *' mighty  roid"  ia  not 
filled  up.  We  are  sick  of  the  whole 
tribe,  with  their  long  hair  and  **  flash- 
ing prophet  eyes,"  and  turgid  bombaatie 
language.  We  aie,  howerer,  thankful  to 
aay  Mr.  Burns  has  nothing  of  this.  If 
he  is  not  a  poet  of  the  highest  order, 
s^U  his  spirit  is  healthy,  hia  verses 
pure  and  classical,  and  liis  sentiments, 
while  lofty  and  refined,  always  simply 
expressed.  Unlike  many  of  hit  co* 
temporaries, — '*  Non  fumiora  ex  fulgore^ 
Bed  ex  fumo  dare  luoem  cogitat," — 
he  is  evidently  well  read  in  poetry, 
especially,  we  should  say,  in  that  of 
Wordsworth,  whom  he  often  imitates  a 
little  too  doaely  for  the  credit  of  his 
own  originality.  In  aome  of  hia  aacred 
pieces  he  reminds  ua  of  Herbert;  and 
impressions  from  Tennyson  are  traceable 
here  and  there.  Aa  to  the  question  of 
what  estimate  we  haye  formed  of  Mr. 
Burns  as  a  poet,  we  would  answer,  that 
idthough  possessing  many  merits,  yet  he 
has  not  a  poetic  genius  of  any  high  order. 
He  is  always  good,  but  never  striking. 
We  cannot  point  to  one  paaaage  that 
thrills,  nor  to  one  idea  that  bears  the 


stamp  o^  genius,  Mr.  Bums  is  posseaaed 
more  of  a  well-cultivated  and  lively 
fancy,  than  of  an  exalted  imagination. 
In  reading  his  work,  you  find  yourself 
borne  pleaaantly  enough  along  a  level 
plain,  scattered  with  flowera,  and  rich 
with  verdure.  But  it  is  decidedly  leosL 
You  are  never  carried  up  on  a  mountain- 
thought  that  piercea  heaven  itaelf,— 
catching  now  the  glory  of  the  eternal 
sunshine,  and  now  gathering  around  it 
the  blackneaa  of  the  thunder  cloud.  It 
ia  ail  '*  most  sweet  ;**  but  it  wanU  the 
true  poetic  insight  into  '*the  life  of 
things."  There  ia  never  a  lightning- 
glance  that  flashes  up  for  us  the  "dim 
mysterious  land"  of  the  ideal  world. 

But  this  is  trying  Mr.  Bums  by  a 
high  standard.  And  when  we  look  at 
bis  work  fh>m  a  lower  point  of  view,  we 
find  much  that  ia  very  beautiful  and 
touching.  His  two  long  poems.  ''The 
Vision  of  Prophecy,"  which  he  places 
first,  and  the  '*  Atlantic,"  which  he  places 
last  in  the  volume,  are  both  decidedly 
"heavy."  "The  Cave  of  Machpelab,* 
and  "The  Burial  of  Jacob,**  are  both 
extremely  good,— the  Mineral  march  from 
Egypt  in  the  latter  being  quite  power- 
ful. Hia  address  to  Wordsworth,  aa  a 
whole,  ia  prosy ;  for  while  we  admire 
the  sentiments,  yet  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  this  lecture  to  the  Laker 
might  be  interesting  in  anything  rather 
than  in  blank  verse.  Perbapa  the  most 
beautiful  and  polished  poema  in  the 
volume  are  *'Tbe  Dream  of  Claudia 
Procula,"  and  ''Baalbeok."  We  had 
marked  out  some  passages  in  these 
for  extracts,  but  considering  the  nature 
of  this  Magasine,  we  thought  its  readers 
would  be  better  pleased  with  specimens 
of  Mr.  Bums'  powers  as  a  ChriHiam  wmL 
And  in  this  noble  character  we  havs 
much  pleaaure  in  hailing  him  ^  for  ths 
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Charoh  does  indeed  require  fiich.  Oar 
Christian  liytnns,  witli  a  few  excepUoiiB, 
are  wretclied  as  poems.  They  are  well* 
meaning  in  sentiment  and  ortbodoxj,  and, 
it  may  be,  in  theology;  bnt  being  gener- 
ally written  by.persons  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  art,  their  language  is  poor,  and  com- 
position miserable:  and  as  fisr  as  poetic 
thought  is  concerned,  that  is  seldom  even 
aimed  at.  We  are,  therefore,  most  glad 
to  find  one  who  so  well  understands  his 
art  take  up  this  noble  branch  of  it.  And 
as  we  think  Mr.  Burns  peculiarly  happy 
in  those  hymns  which  he  has  here  given 
us,  we  would  earnestly  advise  him  to 
devote  himself  more  to  tlie  work.  We 
take  the  following  specimens: — 

"TS  ABB  COMPLETE  IN  HIM." 
Cox..  U.  l<k 

la  th««  mj  heurt.  O  Jetat,  finds  r«pote,— 
Thoa  bringest  rest  to  all  that  weary  are. 
Until  that  Day  ipring  from  on  high  aroie, 
I  wandered  throngn  a  night  wichoat  a  star ; 
My  feet  had  gone  astri^ 
Upon  a  lonely  way,— 
Each  guide  I  followed  fkiled  me  hi  my  n^ed~ 
Each  etaff  I  leaned  on  prored  a  broken  reed. 

Tbooart  the  great  completion  of  my  soul. 
The  blest  faUlment  of  its  deepen  need. 
When  self-surrendered  to  tbv  mild  control. 
It  enters  into  liberty  indeed; 
Thy  love,  a  genial  law. 
Its  every  aim  doth  draw 
Withm  its  holy  range,  and  sweetly  lure 
Its  longings  toward  the  beautiftil  and  pure. 

Thy  presence  is  the  never-fsUing  spring 

Of  life  and  comfort  in  each  darker  hour. 
And.  through  thy  grace  benignly  ministering, 
Orief  wields  a  secret  purit'yini;  power. 
*Tia  sweet.  O  Lord,  to  know 
Thy  kindredness  with  woe.-— 
Sweeter  to  walk  with  thee  on  ways  itpwt, 
Thsn  with  the  world,  where  heart  is  shut  to 
heart. 

For  thee  eternity  reserves  her  hymn,~ 
For  thee  earth  hasher  prajers,  and  heaven  her 


Mr.  Bintks  can  write  sonnets  well,  and 
tha;t  is  no  mean  power.  Indeed,  we 
hardly  know  a  better  test  of  the  artistic 
power  of  a  ''word-painter,"  than  the 
manner  in  which  he  treats  such  com- 
pofltions.  That  ''a  sonnet  should  be 
locked  with  a  golden  key,'*  is  a  Portu- 
guese proTerb,  which  beautifully  expresses 
what  should  be  its  characteristic, — viz., 
that  it  hare  an  idea  worth  locking,  and 
that  it  be  ItPoM— ^completely  expressed, 
and  perfectly  expressed.  Mr.  Bums, 
however,  sometimes  quite  spoils  a  linci 
and  consequently  the  *Mock,'*  by  some 
such  mnddy  centipede  of  a  word  as  **iii* 
terlineation,"  '<  interpretation,"  Ac.  This 
it  a  good  somiet,  confessedly  suggested 
by  Heblei-i*' 

FAITH,  HOPE.  AND  LOVB,  AT  THE 
BEPULCHBB. 

**  He  is  not  here,**  Love  said.  wMle  down  her  face 
Slowly  the  large  tears  of  her  trouble  flow ; 
**  They've  borne  Him  hence,  and  whitlier  who 
may  kaow?" 
Then  straightway  Faith  and  Hope,  with  rapid 

pace. 
Came  mmllng  toward  the  tomb,— «  holy  race ; 
And  Faith  did  outrun  Hope,  and,  stooping  low. 
Saw  the  sweet.8meUing  oeremenU,  pure  as 
snow. 
Each  calmly  folded  in  its  pi^per  place. 
But  paused  on  the  threshold,  gaxbig.    Hope, 
not  grieved 
At  his  defeat,  soon  followed,  nor  delayed 
To  enter  in,  and  preiently  was  cheered ; 
Faith  also  entered  with  him,  and  believed. 
Then  homewards  both  returned ;   but   Love 
there  stayed, 
And  wept  and  waited  till  the  Lord  appeared. 

We  hope  to  give  our  readers  some 
more  of  these  hymns  in  a  future  number; 
and  in  the  meantime  wish  Mr.  Burns 
may  long  live  to  enjoy  his  laurels,  and 
to  give  us  many  more  *'  spirit-songs." 


Thy  saints  adore  thee,  and  the  seraphim 
tfnder  thy  glory  stoop  their  starry  brows. 

Oh  i  may  that  li^ht  divine 

On  me  still  gracious  shine,— 
A  power,  an  inspiration  from  above, 
Lifting  me  higher  to  thy  perfect  love ! 

"LORD,  IF  THOtr  HAD8T  BEEN  HERB, 

MY  BROTHBB  HAD  NOT  DIED." 

JOHH  zi.  3S. 

We  sadly  watched  the  close  of  all. 

Life  balanced  on  a  wreath ; 
We  saw  upon  his  features  flUl 

The  awiul  shade  of  death. 
All  dark  and  desolate  we  were, 

And  murmuring  nature  cried. 
*'  Oh!  surely.  Lord,  hadst  thou  been  here, 

Our  brother  had  not  died  1  ** 

But  when  its  gisnee  the  memory  catt 

On  all  that  grace  had  done. 
And  thought  of  life-long  warfare  passed. 

And  endless  victory  won. 
Then  faith.  nrevalUnir,  wiped  the  tear. 

And,  looking  upward,  cried, 
"  O  Lord,  thou  surely  hast  been  here,  I 

Oar  brother  has  not  died  I  " 


The  Morning  Land:  a  Family  and  Jewish 
'   History.     By  the   Author  of  "Leila 
Ada,"  "  Leila's  Diary,"  &c.,  &c.    Lon- 
don: Wertheim  and  Macintosh. 

We  hare  read  this  book  with  great  in* 
terest.  It  has  many  remarkable  points, 
containing,  as  it  does,  most  interesting 
details  respecting  the  state  of  the  modem 
Jews,  portraying  .charaoters  of  no  ordin- 
ary mould,  and  breathing  throughout 
the  sentiments  of  strong  living  piety. 
When  we  say,  that  there  are  some  thhigs 
in  it  we  should  like  to  see  improved,  we 
would  net  detract  in  the  least  from  tb4 
prominent  merits  of  the  work,  which  are 
such  as  at  once  to  engage  the  mind  and 
do  the  heart  good.  We^  however,  do  ob- 
ject to  the  air  of  romance  that  is  thrown 
over  a  ^  history"  that  is  professedly  one 
of  faetfl* '  Beligtoos  experiences  and  ooift> 
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versions,  especially  if  thej  be  Jewish, 
lose  half  their  power  when  the  reader  is 
not  certain  of  their  complete  trath; — 
when  he  finds  passages  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful, but  evidently  coloured,  he  involnn- 
tarily  feels  a  want  of  perfect  confidence  in 
the  rest  of  the  narrative.  Indeed,  a  tale 
oonuining  in  itself  so  much  interest  as 
that  wtiich  our  author  had  to  tell,  would 
have  been  much  more  efibctive  had  he 
given  it  to  us  as  much  as  possible  in  its 
unvarnished  simplicity.  Again,  we  should 
have  much  liked  the  author,  who  seems 
io  well  acquainted  with  Judaism,  to 
have  laid  a  little  more  bare  the  work- 
ings of  a  Jewish  spirit  in  reference  to 
Christianity.  He  relates  to  us  the  ex- 
ternal misery,  without  giving  us  an  in- 
sight into  its  hidden  sources.  The  po- 
etical aspect  is  well  caught  and  given; 
but  the  real  difllculties  in  the  way  of  a 
Jew,  and  the  sterner  sides  of  the  question, 
are  too  much  kept  in  the  background. 
The  author  apologizes  at  the  commence- 
ment for  the  tone  of  melancholy  which  his 
work  has  assumed,  in  consequence,  he 
says,  of  his  ill  health  and  declining  vigour. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  him  in  this  respect.  His  langusge 
and  cast  of  mind  are  in  beautiful  l^eeping 
with  a  Jewish  tale  —  mourning  over  a 
buried  past  and  dark  present,  yet  lifting 
up  the  eye  to  a  holier  and  more  glorious 
future. 


Hungarian  Sketches  in  Peace  and  War, 
From  the  Hungarian  of  Moritz  Jokai. 
Edinburgh:  Thomas  Constable  ft  Co. 
Pp.  305. 

The  Messrs.  Constable  deserve  the  best 
thanks  of  the  reading  public  for  the 
fund  of  cheap  and  delightful  literature 
with  which  they  are  on  the  way  of  sup- 
plying them  from  the  rich  and  hitherto 
unknown  fields  of  foreign  countries.  If 
one  only  for  a  moment  contemplates  h6w 
little,  in  reality,  notwithstanding  his 
occasional  dips  into  a  German  or  French 
author,  he  knows  of  the  teeming  litera- 
ture of  the  Continent — how  many  beauti- 
ful literary  gems  lie  hid  from  him  in 
foreign  dialects — and  bow  greatly  he 
could  add  to  his  pleasures  if  he  could 
only  unlock  the  mysteries  of  an  unknown 
tongue,  and  converse,  through  their 
works,  with  the  roaster-minds  of  other 
dimes,  indued  with  all  the  freshness  of 
other  skies  I  and  he  will  appreciate  the 
attempt  which  is  now  being  made,  and  of 
which  the  volume  we  notice  is  the  first 
instalment^  to  make  us  acquainted  with 


the  best  current  literature  of  continental 
countries,  as  yet  unexplored  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  "to  introduce  the  English 
reader  to  scenes  hitherto  undescribed, 
and  to  characters  as  interesting  as  un- 
usual." 

The  present  volume  is  a  translation  of 
tales  by  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
modern  Hungarian  writers,  and  presents 
a  most  graphic  portraiture  of  the  primi- 
tive life,  hearty  hospitable  manners,  and 
undaunted  heroism  of  the  Hungarians. 
The  stirring  scenes  of  war,  and  the  grate- 
ful occupations  of  peace,  together  with 
the  stamp  of  character  to  be  found  among 
the  Hungarians,  nurtured  amidst  such 
scenes  as  are  here  described,  and  educated 
by  their  teachings,  are  related  by  this 
author  with  a  simplicity  and  earnestness 
which  bespeaks  their  truth. 

To  all  those  who  wish  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the* traits,  **  in  peace  and 
war«"  of  the  highly  interesting  people  of 
whom  this  volume  treats,  we  would 
strongly  recommend  a  perusal  of  Jokai's 
SketcheM, 


NOTICE  TO  Ct)RRE8P0NDENTS. 

Wa  have  been  directed  to  notice  spe- 
cially a  declaration  by  some  Ladies' 
Emancipation  Society  in  Edinburgh 
against  the  American  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. The  facts  are  these :  The  mis- 
sionaries of  the  American  Board  have 
been  greatly  blessed  in  spreading  the 
Gospel  in  Turkey.  Christiana  in  Britain 
are  asked,  at  this  crisis,  to  aid  them. 
But  the  Mission  Board  in  America  do 
not,  forsooth,  refuse  to  receive  aid  from 
slaveholders  I — therefore  some  ladies  in 
Edinburgh,  or  some  gentlemen  for  them, 
protest  against  aiding  the  Missions  in 
Turkey,  and  ask  others  to  do  the  same ! 
We  would  advise  these  ladies,  inatead  of 
passing  resolutions,  and  making  motions 
about  people  in  America,  to  direct 
their  attention  to  the  less  showy,  but 
more  useful  labours  of  darning  stock- 
ings, keeping  the  house  tidy,  comforting 
the  afilioted  at  their  own  doors*  and 
spreading  around  them,  in  their  own 
families,  the  soothing  and  many  infln- 
ences  of  gentleness  and  love.  *  We  refer 
this  Emanoipatton  Committee  to  1  Tisa. 
U.11, 12;  V.13,  14. 
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Sermon. 

Bjr  the  Rbt.  Petjsb  Grant,  MiniBter  of  St  John'0,  Dundee* 
'  And  hath  brought  lifo  and  immortaUty  to  light  throogh  the  Goapel."— S  Tocotbt  i.  10. 


EvBR  since  the  fidl,  this  earth  has  pre- 
sented  the  aspect  of  one  vast  grayeyard, 
or  burjing-plaoe  for  her  children.  In 
every  age^  and  in  ereiy  country,  the  sen- 
tence has  been  executing:  "Dust  thou 
art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return." 
Generation  succeedeth  generation  as  wave 
sucoeedeth  wave,  and  we,  and  all  the  pre- 
sent generation,  must  ere  long  pass  from 
the  present  scene.  "^  Our  fathers,  where 
are  they  ?  and  the  prophets,  do  they  liye 
for  ever?"  We  are  like  unto  the  grass 
of  the  field :  *'  In  the  morning  it  flourish- 
ech,  and  groweth  up ;  in  the  evening  it  is 
cut  down,  and  withereth." 

".Like  leaves  on  treea  the  race  of  man  li  found, 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the 

ground. 
Another  race  the  following  spring  suppliea ; 
They  fkll  •ncceeslTe,  and  succewiTe  rise : 
80  generations  in  their  course  decay ; 
80  flourish  these  when  those  have  passed  away.** 

And  whither  are  these  myriads  gone  ? 
Have  they  withdrawn  into  everlasting 
darkness?  Has  death  thus  conquered,* 
and  will  the  tyrant  hold  captivity  captive  ? 
Is  this  tlie  final  state  of  man  ?  Is  the 
present  stage  the  only  one  on  which  he 
is  destined  to  appear?  Or  does  he  still 
act  in  some  other  scene,  when  the  fetters 
of  his  ** mortal  evil"  are  loosened,  and 
his  prison  walls  broken  down?  We  see 
the  body  incorporate  with  its  kindred 
elements,  and  return  to  the  dust  whence 
it  was  taken ;  but  does  the  soul  also  perish, 
and,  like  the  last  breath  of  the  dying  man, 
does  it  melt  into  the  thin  air  and  become 
nothing?  Is  the  celestial  beam,  which 
once  shone  so  bright  in  the  human  frame, 
to  be  for  ever  shut  up  in  darkness,  to  shine 
no  more?  Or,  beyond  the  horizon  which 
terminates  our  present  prospects,  does  a 
more  beautiful  and  perfect  scene  present 

ir.-vi. ; 


itself,  where  the  tears  shall  be  wiped 
from  the  eyes  of  the  mourner,  where  the 
wicked  shall  cease  from  troubling,  and 
the  weary  be  at  rest  ? 

Toall  Uiese  inquiries  asatistying  answer 
is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  our  text,  in 
which  it  is  declared,  that  "  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  hath  brought  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light  through  the  Gospel"— 
that  Ue  has  revealed  to  us  that  our  ex- 
istence does  not  terminate  with  our  death, 
but  that  there  is  a  life  beyond  the  grave, 
—which  life  is  to  be  immortal. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  firom 
thia  declaration  of  the  apostle,  that 
nothing,  or  nett  to  nothing,  was  known 
or  believed  concerning  a  future  state  pre- 
viously to  our  Saviour's  advent;  for  it  is 
an  unquestionable  fact,  tliat,  before  Hia 
coming,  both  Jews  and  GentHes  had  a 
knowledge  of  another  world,  though,  in- 
deed,  a  very  imperfect  one,  compared 
with  what  He  superadded.  Such  a  sup- 
position, also,  is  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  original  language  of  the  text.  The 
assertion,  that  Christ  '*  hath  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light,"  literally  sig- 
nifies, that  He  enlightened,  illustrated,  or 
threw  light  on  this  great  doctrine  of  re- 
ligion, not  by  giving  the  first  or  only 
notice  of  it,  but  by  dispelling  the  doubts 
and  uncertainties  in  which  it  was  in- 
volved, and  giving  to  mankind  a  better 
evidence  for  its  truth  and  certainty  than 
ever  they  had  possessed  before. 

The  true  point  before  us,  therefore,  is 
to  consider,  first,  the  evidence  which  the 
world  had  fer  the  doctrine  of  immortality 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  Christ ;  and, 
secondly,  the  additional  evidence  concern- 
ing it  which  has  been  afibrded  by  the 
Gospel. 

Firtty  then,  let  tfs  consider  the  evidence 
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which  the  world  had  for  this  doctrine 
prior  to  the  advent  of  Christ.  On  this 
subject  it  cannot  fail  to  strilce  ns  as  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  all  mankind,  more  or 
less,  hare  always  had  some  persaasion  of 
a  future  state  of  existence.  Testimonies  to 
this  truth  everywhere  abound.  Whether 
we  read  the  history  of  past  ages,  examine 
the  religion  of  the  different  kingdoms  of 
the  earth,  or  listen  to  the  aoooontt  of 
those  who  bare  visited  the  most  remote 
islands  of  the  ocean,  we  are  presented 
with  proofs  and  eyidences  of  tbia  import- 
ant doctrine.  With  regard  to  the  andent 
heathens,  we  hare  the  testimony  of  one  of 
the  greatest  men  amongst  them, (Cicero,) 
that  an  opinion  in  farour  of  inunortality 
maiTenally  prerailed.  And  from  that 
time  to  this,  amidst  all  the  discoveries 
that  have  been  made  in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  there  has  never  yet,  I  believe,  been 
ibnnd  one  single  nation,  however  savage 
or  barbarous,  that  has  not  had  some 
apprehensions  or  suspicions  of  another 
■tate  of  being  after  this.  It  is  true,  that 
on  reviewing  the  several  phenomena  of 
mind  In  the  various  orders  of  society,  the 
Ideas  whidi  men  frequently  entertained 
reelecting  the  world  to  come  appear  to 
have  been  extremdy  vague  and  fancifoL 
8tlU,  they  ali  tend  to  evince  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  a  bdief 
in  immortality.  And  the  happy  regions 
of  the  Thracian,  the  sensual  paradise  of 
Mohammed,  theelynnm  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  pleasant  monntalna  of  th^  Indians, 
ali  agree  in  one  conunon  principle,— the 
continuation  of  oar  being  after  death,  and 
the  distribution  of  certain  rewards  and 
punishments  in  another  lift. 

Now,  this  universal  agreement  of 
ophiion  must  have  arisen,  either  from  the 
ordinary  principles  of  nature,  or  from  re- 
velation. If  we  suppose  that  it  had  iu 
origin  in  revelation,  yet  it  must  have 
found  some  powerful  confirmation  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men;  elsein  so  great 
'  a  lengtii  of  time,  amidst  so  many  changes 
of  human  circumstances,  it  must  have 
been  universally  worn  out  and  forgotten. 
The  general  and  continued  prevalence  of 
thb  opinion,  therefore,  even  supposing  it 
to  have  originated  in  revelation,  must  be 
traced  ultimate^  to  the  natural  senU- 


ments  of  the  human  heart.  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  many  of  the  strongest 
passions  of  our  nature  are  made  to  have 
a  dear  reference  to  the  future  existence 
of  the  soul.  The  love  of  fame,  the  ar- 
dent concern  which  so  often  prevails 
about  futurity,  all  allude  to  somewhat 
in  which  men  suppose  themselves  to  be 
personally  concerned  after  death.  We 
cannot  bear  the  idea  of  falling  into  no- 
thing. While  the  soul  exults  in  the 
prospect  of  an  endless  existence,  it  is 
filled  with  dread— it  is  seixed  with  hor- 
ror at  the  thought  of  annihilation.  And 
these  hopes— these  longings  of  nature, 
seem  to  be  countenanced  by  oar  worthi- 
est conceptions  'of  the  attributes  of  Deity. 
Would  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness 
have  Conned  a  being  like  man  only  to 
exist  for  a  few  days  ?  Would  his  bene- 
volent Creator  have  endowed  him  with 
such  exalted  powers  and  capadties,  and 
given  him  so  short  a  period  to  exert  and 
to  improve  them?  Consider,  also,  the 
present  unequal  distribution  of  things. 
Vice  often,  in  this  world,  prospers  and 
triumphs ;  while  virtue  is  despised,  and 
oppressed,  and  afllicted.  But  if  a  God 
of  righteousness  governs  the  universe, 
we  expect  there  will  be  another  and  a 
better  state,  where  these  seeming  di»* 
orders  will  be  rectified — where  vice  will 
be  punished,  and  virtue  blessed  and  re- 
warded. These,  we  think,  are  nothing 
more  than  the  just  condnsions  of  un- 
biassed reason ;  but,  alasl  when  we  oon* 
suit  the  analogy  of  nature^  how  strangdy 
do  they  appear  contradicted!  Sveiy- 
thing  in  tUs  inferior  system  seems  to  be 
formed  only  for  destruction.  The  flowers 
of  the  fidd  wither,  and  never  revive. 
The  trees  of  the  forest  foil,  and  they  rise 
no  more.  The  inferior  animals  return  to 
thdr  kindred  earth,  and  no  living  fire 
ever  kindles  their  ashes  again.  Man 
lieth  down  In  the  dust,  and  what  cer- 
tain^ have  we  that  he  shall  ever  arise  f 
The  appearance  of  his  own  frame,  as  well 
as  of  every  object  around  him,  afford  but 
little  hope.  The  facultlesof  the  mind  seem 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the 
body.  They  grow  with  Hits  growth,  and 
strengthen  with  its  strength.  When  the 
latter  decays,  the  formor  often  deoay 
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mlso.  De«th  Beems  to  close  the  scene, 
and  the  grave  to  pat  a  final  period  to 
the  pros pecta  of  man. 

Thus  the  hopea  of  nature  are  connter- 
acted,  and  almoat  extingofahed  by  her 
fean.  How  important,  then,  how  neoet- 
laiy,  a  light  from  heaven  to  remove  her 
doubts,  and  unfold  clearly  to  her  view 
that  Aiture  world  which,  unaided,  she 
could  but  faintly  descry!  Accordingly, 
when  Jesus  appeared  upon  the  earth,  the 
message  which  He  brought  waa  life  and 
immortality.  He  reinstated  nature  in 
her  hopes,  and  dispelled  the  darkneas  with 
which  she  was  encompassed.  He  revealed 
the  heavens  to  mortal  view,  and  poured 
uodonded  light  upon  the  path  of  immor- 
tality. 

Let  nt  now  proceed,  therefore,  as  was 
proposed  in  the  secmd  place,  to  examine 
the  additional  evidence  which  the  Gospel 
gives  us  on  this  subject.  That  evidence 
ia  twofold^the  evidence  of  statement,  and 
the  evidence  of  Ikct.  Let  us  escamine 
each  of  these  separately,  and  then  look  at 
their  combined  impression. 

Uty  We  are  distinctly  informed  that 
the  soul  does  not  perish  at  death,  but 
continues  to  exist  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  capable  of  exercising  those  powers  and 
fftcultiea  which  are  essential  to  it  '*Fear 
not  them,"  said  Christ,  ''which  kiU  the 
body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul :"  a 
declaration  which  implies,  not  only  that 
the  soul  does  not,  in  fiust,  die  with  the 
body,  but  that  it  is  impossible  to  destroy 
it  by  any  create  power.  Our  Lord 
taught  the  same  doctrine  in  parabolical 
language:  *'It  came  to  pass,  that  the 
beggar  died,  and  was  carried  by  the  angels 
into  Abraham's  bosom:  the  rich 
also  died,  and  was  buried ;  and  in  hell  he 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments." 
Both  the  beggar  and  the  man  of  wealth 
died^-both  left  their  bodies  in  the  dust ; 
but  the  souls  of  both  retained  their  exist- 
ence and  their  consciousness  after  their 
aeparation  from  their  bodies. 

But  the  life  of  the  soul  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  the 
human  heart.  Though  we  see  the  body 
after  death  mingling  with  the  dust,  and 
nature  unable  to  give  us  any  hope  con- 
oeroiog  it,  yet  we  cannot  help  regarding 


it  as  an  eseential  part  of  ourselves,  and 
are  unwilling  to  resign  it  to  everlasting 
destruction.    We  feel  that  without  it  the 
man  would  be  incomplete,  and  incapable 
of  executing  the  functions  which  we  as- 
sign to  him.    With  delight,  therefore,  we 
learn  ftt>m  the  Gospel,  that  the  body  also 
shall  in  due  time  be  redeemed  from  the 
dust  of  death,  and  reunited  to  its  former 
spirit.     Even  amid  the  shadows  of  the 
Jenlsh  dispensation,  Daniel  looked  for- 
ward to  this  event,  and  pointed  the  view 
of  the  Church  to  the  eventful  day  when 
«*many  of  them  who  sleep  in  the  dust  of 
the  earth  shall  awake."    But  it  was  re-  * 
served  for  Him  who  came  forth  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  to  unfold  fully  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
At  an  early  period  in  His  ministry,  this 
was  the  gracious  announcement  He  de- 
liverea :  **  As  the  Father  raiseth  up  the 
dead,  and  quickeneth  them,  even  so  the 
Son  quickeneth  whom  He  will.    Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  hour  is  coming 
in  which  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall 
live.    I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life ; 
he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live."    When  we  listen 
to  such  clear  statements,  and  remember 
the  satisfactoiy  evidence  which  He  who 
uttered  them  gave  that  He  was  a  teacher 
sent  from  God,  we  can  entertain  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  which  they  foretell.  And  con- 
sonant with   these   testimonies   of  the 
faithftal  and  true  Witness,  are  those  of  His 
servants,  the  apostles.     They  describe, 
with  a  minuteness  like  that  of  actual 
vision,  the   circumstances   which   shall 
mark  the  resurrection  of  the  dead:  <*The 
Lord  himself,"  say  they,  "  shall  descend 
from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice 
of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of 
God;  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise 
first."    Can  any  man  who  believes  that 
the  words  which  I  have  now  repeated 
form  a  part  of  a  written  communication ' 
from  the  God  of  truth  to  the  children  of 
men,  doubt  for  a  moment  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  or  think  it  *'  a  tliiog  in- 
credible that  God  should  raise  the  dead?" 
We  are  further  assured  in  the  Gospel, 
that  the  grand  event  of  the  resurrection 
will  be  the  introduction  to  a  state  of  re« 
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tribution,  which  will  admit  of  neither 
terininatioD  nor  change.  The  whole  of 
the  human  race  shall  no  sooner  be  re- 
stored tolife,  than  they  shall  be  summoned 
to  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  whom  "God 
hath  appointed  to  judge  the  world  in 
righteonaneas."  When  this  destined 
period  approaches,  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
^  shall  lift  up  his  hands  to  heayen,  and 
swear  by  Him  that  liyeth  for  ever  and 
ever,  that  time  shall  be  no  longer.  The 
Son  of  Man  shall  appear  in  Qis  glory," 
attended  with  all  the  host  of  bearen. 
<'A  great  white  throne  shall  be  set, 
and  He  shall  sit  tliereon  in  His  glory. 
Before  Him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations. 
Books  shall  be  opened,  and  the  dead 
shall  be  judged  out  of  those  things  which 
are  found  written  in  the  books.  He 
shall  separate  the  righteous  from  the 
wicked,  as  a  shepherd  diyideth  the  sheep 
from  the  goats ;  and  He  shall  set  the 
righteous  on  His  right  hand,  and  the 
wicked  on  His  left  Then  shall  He  say 
to  them  on  His  right  hand,  Come,  ye 
blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world.  To  them  on  His  left  hand 
He  shall  say.  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels.  And  these  shall 
go  away  into  everlasting  punishment: 
but  the  righteous  into  life  etemaL'* 

Such  are  the  glorious  discoveries  which 
the  Gospel  has  made  to  us  respecting  the 
future  destiny  of  man.  The  mere  state- 
ment of  them  cannot  fail  to  convince 
erery  unprejudiced  understanding,  that 
they  convey  to  the  very  humblest  be- 
liever in  Jesus  far  clearer  ideas,  and 
juster  notions,  of  a  future  state,  than  were 
to  be  found  in  all  the  celebrated  schools 
of  philosophy  at  Athens  or  at  Boma. 
But  there  is  still  another  point  respecting 
a  future  state,  in  which  the  inflnite  su- 
periority  of  Revelation  to  the  light  of  na- 
ture must  clearly  appear.  And  this  leads 
me  to  observe, 

24%,  The  Gospel  evidence  on  this  sub- 
ject rests  not  only  on  the  statements 
and  declarations  <rf  the  commissioned 
servants  of  God,  but  is  founded  on  the 
most  important  and  most  authentic  fact 
which  human  testimony  ever  was  em- 


ployed to  certify.  JeausChriatRMefiram 
the  dead  as  the  first-fmiu  of  them  that 
sleep.  On  this  great  ftct,  tranamitted 
and  certified  by  the  most  powerfulevideaoe 
that  the  human  miod  can  demand,  our 
faith  in  the  doctrine  of  immortality  resu 
as  on  a  powerful  and  permanent  basis. 
When  we  behold  our  Master  rising  from 
the  tomb,  we  are  tanglit  that  there  is  a 
power  superior  to  death— that  the  cap- 
tives of  the  grave  shall  yet  be  free— that 
the  energy  which  raised  up  Jeaua  from 
the  dead  shall  be  put  forth  in  behalf  of 
all  His  people.  "For  if  we  believe  that 
Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them 
also  who  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring 
with  Him."  The  very  object  for  which 
Christ  suffered  and  died  was  to  destroy 
sin,  the  cause  of  death,  and  to  purchase 
for  His  people  eternal  life  in  a  future 
state.  As  our  Surety  and  Bedeemer  He 
fulfilled  that  law  which  we  had  broken ; 
He  endured  that  wrath  which  we  had  de- 
served ;  He  made'atonement  for  those  sins 
which  we  had  committed ;  and,  by  the 
righteousness  of  His  life,  by  the  efficacy 
of  His  sufferings,  by  ihe  merit  of  His 
death.  He  satisfied  the  justice  of  God,  He 
blotted  out  the  sins  of  the  worid.  He 
abolished  death.  He  purchased  Ufe^  He 
quenched  the  fire  of  hell,  and  opened  the 
gates  of  heaven  to  all  believers.  When 
He  rose  again,  therefore,  it  was  a  full  and 
open  manifestation  that  He  had  destroyed 
the  power  of  death,  not  merely  in  r^ud 
to  himself  but  also  in  regard  to  all  His 
faithful  followers.  And,  indeed,  how  eaa 
it  be  otherwise?  They  are  not  only  re- 
deemed by  Him— the^  are  united  to  Him 
—they  are  members  of  His  mystical  body, 
and  they  can  noEmore  be  ^  holden  of  death  * 
than  He  was.  His  grace,  of  which  they 
are  made  partakers,  and  their  futh,  which 
cleaves  to  His  merits,  have  not  merely  given 
them  an  interest  in  His  salration,  bat  they 
have  done  so  by  rendering  Him  and  His 
people  one.  And  when  He  rose  fhMu  the 
dead,  He  became  the  '*  first-fruits  of  them 
that  sleep."  Accordingly,  it  is  in  this  way 
that  the  apostle  connecta  our  resurrec- 
tion with,  that  of  Christ  "^If  the  dead 
rise  not,**  says  he,  '*then  Clurist  is  not 
risen.**  As  He  came  into  the  world  to 
free  mankind  from  the  power  of  death. 
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then,  if  they  tie  sot  delivered  from  the 
power  of  death— if  the  dead  rise  not* 
Christ  mast  hare  been  defeated  in  His 
object ;  He  cannot  be  risen ;  He  mast  yet 
be  in  His  grave.  You  see,  then,  npon 
what  a  rock  the  doctrine  of  onr  immor- 
tality is  built  We  are  not  left  to  form 
dubious  conjectures  respecting  it  from 
the  anxious  wishes  of  our  own  hearts, 
neither  are  we  even  called  to  believe  it 
upon  the  mere  testimony  of  revelation;  but 
it  is  connected  with  a  (act  which  rests  upon 
the  strongest  evidence,  even  the  resur- 
rection of  our  Lord.  It  is  connected  with 
it  in  such  a  manner,  that,  if  we  disbelieve 
the  one,  we  must  disbelieve  the  other 
also.  For,  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then  it 
follows,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  must  be  stiU 
under  the  power  of  death.  Cease  then, 
ye  followers  of  that  which  is  good,  cease 
to  doubt  the  promise  of  the  world  to  come. 
**  Your  Redeemer  liveth ;  and  because  He 
lives,  ye  shall  live  also."  He  «<hath 
abolished  death;"  He  has  broken  down  the 
gates,  and  demolished  the  strongholds  of 
his  dark  domains.  Jesus  has  trod  the 
dreadful  path,  and  smoothed  it  for  your 
passage.  Jesus,  sleeping  in  the  chambers 
of  the  tomb,  has  brightened  the  dismal 
mansion,  and  left  an  inviting  odour  in  the 
beds  of  dust.  The  dying  Jesus  is  your 
sure  protection,  your  unquestionable 
passport,  through  the  territories  of  the 
grave.  *^  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so 
in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  But 
every  man  in  his  own  order ;  Christ  the 
first -ftmiu,  afterwards  they  that  are 
Christ's  at  His  coming." 

And  now,  in  review  of  all  that  has  been 
said,  how  much  reason  have  we  to  give 
tlianks  unto  Grod,  and  to  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  for  the  unclouded  light  which  has 
been  poured  upon  the  path  of  immortal- 
ity !  How  can  you  be  grateful  enough  to 
your  Saviour  for  the  victory  He  has  ob- 
tained over  death  and  the  grave  ?  Have 
you  not  reason  to  pour  out  your  souls  in 
one  united  song  of  praise  to  your  Re- 
deemer, wjio  has  delivered  you  from  the 
dread  of  annihilation,  and  given  you  the 
assurance  of  eternal  life  ? 

But  while  you  are  gratefbl  for  the 
blessings  of  immortality,  take  care  to 
abewy  by  your  whole  deportment,  what 


lofty  expectations  you  entertain.  You 
sre  immortal  I  Attach  not,  then,  your 
stTections  to  those  objects  which  lie  on 
this  side  the  grave.  You  are  immortal  1 
Improve  daily,  then,  in  knowledge  and 
virtue,  for  these  are  the  only  possessions 
that  are  etemaL  You  are  immortal! 
Let  this  eonviction  sweeten  -every  joy, 
and  alleviate  every  affliction  of  life. 
Prom  all  that  is  lowering  and  depressing 
in  your  present  condition,  direct  your 
thoughts  to  that  glorious  day  when,  with 
renovated  vigour,  you  shall  hail  the  happy 
millions  of  the  blessed,  and,  in  the  joy 
with  which  you  shall  smile  on  death,  for- 
get ail  the  tG^s  of  your  terrestrial  journey. 
When  you  see  the  firiends  of  your  hearts 
consigned  to  corruption,  rejoice  that  it  is 
only  for  a  season  that  their  lovely  or 
venerable  forms  are  thus  to  be  defaced 
and  scattered ;  you  shall  yet  behold  them 
in  renovated  loveliness,  and  hesr  their 
voice  retuned  to  sweeter  melody  in  Im- 
manuel's  praise.  And  as  you  draw  near 
to  the  house  appointed  to  all  Itting— as 
you  hear  the  worm  calling  you  te  be  his 
companion,  and  behold  oorruption  waiting 
to  make  of  you  a  prey,  rejoice  that  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  Man  shall  one  day 
reach  you  in  that  dread  abode,  and, 
shaking  off  the  fetters  of  the  tomb,  you 
shall  rise  to  join  the  jubilee  of  the  ran- 
somed of  the  Lord. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  subject  without 
reminding  those  who  have  never  truly 
believed  in  Jesus  as  the  great  Restorer 
of  the  human  race,  that  Christ  has  not 
merely  brought  to  light  that  there  is  a 
heavenly  inheritance  prepared  for  His 
faithful  followers,  but  has  revealed  that 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  Him  are  also 
to  be  immortal.  But  theirs  is  an  immor^ 
tality  of  misery.  Say,  then,  what  think 
you  shall  be  your  destiny  if  you  remain 
unchanged  ?  Do  yon  imagine  that  you 
will  be  suffered  to  draw  out  a  useless,  in- 
active existence,  in  an  eternal  sleep  ?  Do 
you  wish  to  lie  eternally  hid  in  the  gloom 
of  the  grave  ?  Then  it  is  no  wonder  that 
yon  may  sometimes  strive  to  disbelieve 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  and  your 
own  immortality.  But  in  vain  the  strife. 
The  principles  of  atheism  or  infidelity 
may  lull  your  copsdenoe  into  slum  bet 
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but   they  cannot  annihilate  yon.    Ko, 
you  must  live  I    You  must  awake  from 
the  tomb !    You  must  appear  at  the  bar, 
and  meet  your  Judge — a  Judge  before 
whom  the  pillars  of  heaven  shall  tremble, 
and  the  earth  melt  away— a  Judge  once 
long-suffering  and   compassionate,    but 
then  unalterably  determine  to   teach 
stubborn  offenders  what  it  is  to  provoke 
the^  onmipotent  Godhead--what  it  is  to 
trample  upon  the  blood  of  His  Son,  and 
offer  despite  to  all  the  gracious  overtures 
of  His  Spirit  1    Will  you  not,  then,  labour 
to  make  your  resurrection  a  privilege, 
and  your  immortality  a  blessing?    Will 
you  not  take  the  wings  of  faith  unfeigned, 
of  repentance  undelayed,  and  flee  away 
from  the  wrath  to  come  ?    *<  Seek,"  then, 
**  the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found,  and  call 
upon  Him  while  He  is  near,'*  that,  through 
Him  who  is  risenirom  the  dead,  and  will 
quickly  judge  the  world  in  righteousness, 
ye  may  yet  be  received  into  His  kingdom. 
*<  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  He  be  angry,  and  ye 
perish  from  the  way,  when  His  wrath  is 
kmdled  but  a  little.    Blessed  are  all  they 
that  put  their  trust  in  Him." 

"  The  first  Adam  just  laid  the  blighting 
hand  of  desolation  on  the  root  of  human 
nature,  and  the  countless  millions  of 
shoots  Vhich  wex^  to  spring  up  and  cover 
the  earth  were  stricken  with  corrup- 
tion, and  could  grow  only  to  wither  and 
decay.  The  Hcond  Adam  nurtured  the 
root  in  righteousness,  and  watered  it 
with  blood ;— and,  lol  a  vivifying  sap 
went  up  into  every,  the  most  distant 
branch,  and  over  this  sap  death  wields 
no  power;  for  the  sap  goes  down  with 
the  branch  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
and,  at  God's  appointed  time,  shall  quicken 
it  afresh,  and  cause  it  to  rise  indestruct- 
ible throughout  eternity." — MdviUe*8  Ser- 
moiu. 


THE  BORDER  LAND. 


[These  lines  were  tent  by  ft  ladT  to  a  fHend, 
wbo  wrote  freqaentljr  to  know  where  she  had 
boen  for  s«Teru  months,  that  she  had  not.t«rit- 
ten  to  her.  She  had  been  to  the  gates  of  the 
grave,  in  a  long  and  severe  ilhiese.] 

I  have  been  to  a  land,  a  Border  land. 

Where  there  was  but  a  strange  dim  light ; 
Where  shadows  and  dreams,  in  a  spectral  band, 

Seem'd  real  to  the  aching  sight. 
I  scarce  bethought  me  how  there  I  oawe. 

Or  if  thence  I  should  pass  agidn ; 
Its  morning  and  night  were  marlcM  b}  tie  flight 

Or  coming  of  woe  and  pain. 


Bat  I  saw  from  this  land,  tbta  BorMr  laad. 

With  its  mountain  ridges  hoar. 
That  they  looked  across  to  a  wondVoos  strand, 

A  bright  and  unearthly  shore. 
Then  I  turned  me  to  Him,  **  the  Crue^fU*,'* 

In  moat  humble  faith  and  prayer. 
Who  had  ransom'd  with  blood  my  sinful  soul. 

For  I  thought  He  would  call  me  there. 

tet,  nay ;  for  awhile  in  the  Border  land 

He  bade  me  in  patience  stay. 
And  gather  rich  fruits  with  a  trembHng  haad, 

Whilat  He  ehaaed  ita  glooma  away : 
He  had  led  me  amidst  those  ahadowa  dim, 

And  shewn  that  bright  world  so  hear. 
To  teaoh  me  that  earnest  trust  in  Him 

Is  the  **  one  thing  needlhl'*'here. 

And  so  from  the  land,  the  Border  land, 

I  lure  turned  me  to  earth  once  more; 
But  earth  and   ita  works  were  such  trifles 
scanned 

By  the  light  of  that  radiant  ahore. 
And.  oh  I  ahoold  they  eYerpoaaoH  me  again 

Too  deeply  in  heart  and  hand, 
I  must  think  how  empty  they  seemM.  and  vain. 

From  the  helghta  of  the  Border  land. 

The  Border  land  had  deptha  and  valea 

Where  sorrow  for  sin  was  known ; 
Where  email  8eem*d:great,  aa  weighed  in  aoalea. 

Held  by  Ood'a  hand  alone. 
'Twaa  a  land  where  earthly  pride  was  nought. 

Where  the  poor  were  brought  to  mind. 
With  their  scanty  bed.  thehr  flreleaa  cot. 

And  their  bread  ao  hard  to  find. 

But  little  I  heard  in  the  Border  land 

Of  all  that  peaa'd  below ; 
The  onoe  load  voioce  of  human  life 

To  the  deafen'd  ear  were  low. 
I  waa  deaf  to  the  clang  of  ita  trumpet  call. 

And  alike  to  ita  gibe  or  ita  sneer  s 
Ita  r iohea  were  doat,  and  the  loaa  of  all 

Would  then  scarce  have  coat  a  tear. 

I  met  with  a  friend  in  thia  Border  hmd,  \ 

Whoae  teaohioga  can  come  with  power 
To  the  blinded  eye  and  the  deafenM  ear, 

In  affiiction*s  loneliest  hour. 
**  Times  of  refreshing"  to  the  aoul. 

In  langumr  oft  He  brings. 
Prepares  it  then  to  meditate 

On  high  and  glorioua  thinga. 

0  Holy  Ghoat  I  too  often  grieved 
In  health  and  earthly  haste, 

1  bless  those  slow  and  ailent  honra 
Which  seemM  to  run  to  waate. 

I  woold  not  Mit  have  paaaM  thoee  ' 

And  auch  communion  known. 
As  can  be  held  In  the  Border  land 

With  Thee,  and  Thee  alone. 


» paaaM  thoee  ^'dtptha." 


X  have  been  to  a  land,  a  Border  land  I 

May  oblivion  never  roll 
0>r  the  mighty  lessons  which  there  and  then 

Have  been  graven  on  my  soul  t 
I  have  troddea  a  path  I  did  not  know, 

Bafe  in  my  Saviour's  hand  : 
I  can  trust  Him  for  all  the  fbture,  now 

1  haTo  bMii  to  tM  Berder  htoOi 
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**LAB0UBEB8  TOGETHEB  WITH  GOD." 
(1  Cob.  iii.  9.)     . 
(^Continued  from  page  827.) 


Sdch  ezpreMions  at  ^  Ubounri  Ibgtthtr 
wilh  God,"  *'  workers  together  wiih  Him," 
describe,  as  I  haTo  alread/  said,  the 
•pint  in  vhich  he  who  knows  God  should 
labour.  Our  work  on  earth  should  not 
in  anything  be  a  drudgery,  like  that  of 
burdened  and  oppressed  sUtcs,  .who  lore 
neither  the  master  nor  bis  work;  nor 
should  it  be  done  as  if  we  were  alone 
and  solitary  in  it,  without  God's  eye 
being  on  us,  or  His  blessing  and  goodwill 
with  us.  In  all  that  ought  to  be  done, 
either  in  us  or  by  us,  we  should  lemem. 
ber  that  our  work  is  CMs  work,  and 
that  we  are  but  '<'*  labourers  together  with 
Him." 

I  hare,  in  my  former  paper,  reminded 
yon  of  His  work  in  us,  and  tried  to  make 
you  see  how  we  should  engsge  in  this 
first  and  most  importsint  of  all  works— 
that  of  our  own  personal  salration — not 
as  if  God  were  indifferent  to  it,  and  cared 
not  that  any  such  work  of  faith  or  lore 
should  be  begun  and  finished  in  our  souls ; 
but  beliering,  rather,  the  truth  as  most 
certain,  that  our  father  wished  each  one 
of  us  to  be  delirered  from  the  guilt  and 
power  of  sin— which  would  be  hell  in  us 
if  they  remained  ours— and  that,  because 
desiring  our  salration.  He  had  com- 
mimded  us  to  beiieve  in  His  8on  Jesus 
Ctirist,  the  only  SsTiour  fbr  the  remission 
of  sins,  (John  vi  29 ;  1  John  iii.  28,)  and 
to  receitfe  the  Holy  Ghost,  (Acts  ii.  88 ; 
John  i.  12,)  to  be  ever  in  us  as  an  al- 
mighty power  to  deliver  us  from  the 
dominion  of  sio,  and  to  enable  us  to  have 
fellowship  with  God^ 

I  wished  you  also  to  tee  how  God 
had.  In  a  real  sense,  begun  this  work 
already,  inasmuch  as  all  His  teaching  by 
the  BiUe,  ministers,  conscience,  ftiends, 
— all  the  merdes,  all  the  chastisements, 
with  which  He  had  Tisited  you,  were  a 
'*  working  in  yon  to  will  and  to  do ;"  and 
that  if  so,  then  your  sin  consisted  chiefly 
in  a  vomolow  working  againet  Godi  '*  re* 


oeiring  His  grace  in  rain,"  "resisting" 
and  <*grieTing  His  8pirit,"-4i  condition 
of  soul  Ailly  and  minutely  described  in 
Proverbs,  (chap.  zziL  28-83,)  and  which 
made  the  Lord  weep  when  He  said : 
*'How  often  would  I  have  gathered  yon, 
butys  wotdd  notr  and,  lastly,  that  your 
recovery  would  be  dated  firom  the  hour 
in  which  yon  ceased  to  work  agatnet  God, 
and  began  to  work  with  Him,  by  *^yiddmg 
yourselves  tmto  God,"  bemg  '^suigoet  to 
the  Father  of  your  spirit,"  and  saying 
thus  to  Him  in  truth:  ^Ihy  wiU  be 
done !  I^et  thy  holy  and  loving  wiU,  my 
Father,  be  done  in  me  I  Let  my  sins  be 
pardoned  according  to  thy  will,  through 
the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus ; 
that  being  thus  justified  by  iUth,  I  may 
have  peace  with  thee!  And  as  this  Is  also 
thy  will,  even  my  sanctiflcation,  and  thy 
revealed  purpose,  that  I  should  be  made 
conformable  to  the  image  of  thy  Bon,  so 
let  thy  grace,  which  is  sufficient  fbr  the 
chief  of  sinners,  daily  bring  this  salvation 
to  me,  by  teaching  me  to  deny  ungodli- 
ness and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  Sober- 
ly, righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world ;  that»  so  learning  of  Christ,  and 
being  disciplined  by  Him,  I  may  be 
taught  to  put  off  the  old  man,  which  is 
corrupt  acoordmg  to  the  deceitful  lusts ; 
and  to  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  my 
mind ;  and,  as  thine  own  workmanships  be 
created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works.    Amen  I*' 

May  you  think  of  these  things,  reader, 
and  be  encouraged  henceforth  to  ''work 
out  your  own  salvation ;"  because  **  God 
worketh  in  you  to  will  and  do  of  His 
own  good  pleasure." 

I  have  yet  a  fcw  more  thoughts  upon 
this  subject,  which  I  shall  write  as  they 
occur,  in  the  hope  that  possibly  they 
may  be,  in  some  degree,  useAll  lo  yoru. 

Let  me  here  dwelt  a  little  longer  upon 
what  I  have  hinte(9  at  above,— I  mean 
Qod*»  irork  in  U5,  by  His  providential 
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detlings  towards  ui.    A   moment'i  re- 
flection will  suffice  to  remind  you  that 
God,  in  His  iirovidence,  is  constantly 
working  with  you.    He  is,  for  instance,  a 
wonderful  Giver.  *'  He  gives  ns  all  things 
richly  to  enjoy/'    **  He  openeth  His  hand 
Uberalfy"    His  mercies   are  more  than 
can  be  numbered ;  though,  as  a  Fkther, 
He  alio  chastizes  His  children.     **The 
Lord  ffives,  and  the  Lord  takes  away." 
Kow,  in  whatever  way  Qodi  deals  with 
Hi,  whether  He  gives  or  takes,  there  is  a 
purpose  which  He  wiihes  aooomi^ished. 
He  has  a  work  to  do  in  us  by  every  joy 
and  eveiy  sorrow.    There  is  a  voice  for 
us  in  the  rod  of  darkness,  and  in  the  ray 
of  sunshine;  and  it  is  our  duty,  our 
•trength,  our  peace»  to  hear  that  voice, 
and  to  know  that  work  of  Providence  so 
as  to  be  feUow^labourers  with  Ood  in  it. 
Perhaps  you  are  diipoied  to  excuse  your- 
lelvee  for  want  of  iober  inquiry  into 
Qod'i  dealing!  with  you,  by  iaying,  that 
it  is  very  hard  to  know,  and  often  impoi- 
sible  to  diioover,  what  oliject  or  purpose 
He  bai  in  view  when  eending  to  ui  this 
gift  or  that  gtieL     In  some  cases  it  may 
be  so;  but  it  ia  much  to  know  and  to 
remember  what  God'i  purpoae  is  twt^ 
and  what  He  never  can  wiah  to  have 
aooompliibed,  either  by  what  He  givei 
to  Ui  or  takea  firom  ua.    Never  can  it  be 
the  purpose  of  Ood,  in  any  caie,  to  ad- 
vance the  work  of  Satan  in  our  louli,  or 
to  retard  within  ua  the  coming  of  Hii  own 
g^orioui  kingdom  of  righteousness,  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  I    Never  can 
fie  send  us  a  gift  to  make  us  proud,  vain, 
indolent,  oovetonsy  earthly-minded,  sens- 
ual, devilish,  or  in  any  degree  to  alien- 
ate us  from  himself  aa  our  chief  good. 
For  idiatever  purpose  He  fkahioned  your 
body  with  such  exquisite  care,  providing 
80  rich  a  supply  for  all  its  senses,  it 
was   not,   assuredly,   that   you  should 
make  that  body  the  instrument  of  de- 
grading and  ruining  the  immortal  soul, 
and  of  sinking  your  whole  being  down 
to  a  level  with  the  beasU  that  perish! 
He  nevor  gave  beauty  of  form  to  make 
you  vain  or  sensuous ;  nor  poured  wine 
into  your  cup  that  you  should  become  a 
drunkard ;  nor  spread  fbod  on  your  table 
merely  to  pamper  yoqr  aetf-indulgenoe 


and  fbed  your  passions !    He  never  gave 
you  dominion  over  the  earth  that  you 
should   be    Satan's  slaves!    He   never 
awoke   fh>m  silence  the  glorious   har- 
monies of  ttiusic  for  your  ear ;  nor;  re- 
vealed to  your  eye  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  of  art,  or  to  your  soul  the  magnifi- 
cent creations  of  poetry,  that  you  might 
be  so  enraptured  by  these  as  to  forget 
and  despise  Himself!    He  never  gifted 
you  with  a  high  intellect,  refined  taste,  or 
brilliant  wit,  to  nourish  ambition,  wor- 
ship genius,  to  become  profane  and  irre- 
verent, and,  devil-like,  to  turn  those  god- 
like  powers   against  their  Maker  and 
Sustainer!    You  cannot  think,  that  if 
your  business  has  succeeded,  and  money 
been   poured    at  your   feet.    He   thus 
intended  to  infect  you  with  the  curse 
of  selfishness,  to  turn  you  into  a  cmel, 
covetous  man,  who  would  let  the  beggar 
stand  at  his  gate,  and  himself  remain 
so  poor  as  to  have  no  inheritance  in 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  or  to  make  yon 
such  a  ''fool"  as  to  survey  your  broad 
acres  and  teeming  bams  witii  self-love, 
andworldliness,  exclaiming:  *^Soul,  take 
thine  ease;  thou  hast  much  goods  laid 
up  for  many  years,  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry  ;**  or  to  tempt  you  to  refuse  the 
cross,  and  to  depart  aorrowfbl  from  Christ, 
because  you  had  great  possessions;  or 
to  choke  the  seed  of  the  Word  as  with 
thorns,  so  that  it  should  bring  no  fruit 
forth  to  perfection !    Can  it  be  possible 
that  He  has  spared  your  family,  and 
enriched  you  with  so  many  friends,  in 
order  that,  being  **  so  happy"  with  thcsa, 
you  should  never  wish  to  know  God  u 
your  Father,  Christ  as  your  Brother,  or 
have  any  desire  to  become  a  member  of 
the  family  of  God?  Has  He  given  you  io 
much  pleasant,  nseful,  or  necessary  labour 
in  the  world,  that  you  should  forget 
the  one  thing  needful,  and  leave  undone 
the  work  for  wbicS  you  were  created? 
Has  He  given  you  the  Church,  the  min- 
iitry,  the  Sabbath,  the  aacrament,  that 
yon  ihould  make  theee  ends  instead  of 
meana— instruments  for  concealing,  rather 
than  revealing  your  God  and  Saviour? 
And  if  the  Lord  has  taken  awi^,  and 
visited  yon  with  sharp  aorrows  and  soie 
bereavements^  waa  thia  *'attang«  work* 
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done  by  Him  who  does  not  "willingly 
afflict'*  His  children,  in  order  that  you 
should  hare  the  pain  without  the  "  pro- 
fit," *< faint  under"  or  "despise"  the 
chastisement,  or  become  more  set  upon 
the  world  and  the  creature,  more  shut  up 
in  heart  against  your  Father^  more  dead 
to  eternal  things,  or  fall  into  despair, 
and  curse  Qod  and  die  ? 

Without  prolonging  such  inquiries, 
enough  has  been  said,  I.  hope,  to  enable 
you  to  apprehend  what  I  mean  by  our 
being  fellow-workers  with  God  in  all  His 
works  of  Providence  that  concern  our- 
selves. We  beliere  that  these  things, 
whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  do  not  come  by 
chance,  nor  through  the  agency  of  dead 
mechanical  laws,  but  that  a  Hying  Per- 
son is  dealing  with  us  wisely,  lovingly, 
righteously,— that,  in  truth,  **the  Lord 
giveth,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away,"  and 
that,  accordiogly,  there  must  be  a  design 
or  purpose  to  serve  in  what  He  gires  or 
withholds, — that  this  never  can  be  an 
evil  purpose,  but  must,  in  every  case,  be 
good,  and  such  as  that  we  may  derive 
good  and  a  blessing  from  it, — and,  finally, 
that  we  should  be  fellow-workers  with 
Him  in  seeking,  through  faith  and  love, 
to  have  thia  purpose  realbced,  and  to 
have  the  end  designed  by  God  fulfilled  in 
us  or  by  us,  so  that  every  jpy  and  sorrow 
may  briog  us  nearer  the  glorious  God, 
and  make  us  know  Him  better,  and  love 
Him  more,  and.  thus  possess  "  U/t  more 
abundantly"— even  "  life  eternal  I" 

But  not  only  is  there  a  work  to  be  done 
m  us,  but  also  bjf  us,  in  the  doing  of 
which  we  are  to  be  **  labourers  together 
with  God." 

This  kind  of  labouring  with  others  is 
.illustrated  by  Paul  when  he  says :  "  Now 
then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as 
though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us  :  we 
pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  recon- 
ciled to  God.  ?or  He  hath  made  Him  to 
be  sin  for  us,  who  knew,  no  sin ;  that  we 
might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God 
in  Him.  We  then,  as  workers,  together 
with  Him^  beseech  you  also  that  ye  re- 
ceive not  the  grace  of  God  in  vain."  He  is 
,  here,  you  perceive,  addressing  those  who 
were  enemies  to  God,' and  beseeching 
'  such  to  be  "  reconciled."    But  in  what 


spirit  does  he  plead  with  them?  In 
labouring  to  bring  them  into  reconciUar 
tlon  with  their  Father,  and  to  save  their 
souls,  does  he  feel  himself  alone  and  soli- 
tary in  his  work  and  labour  of  love ;  as 
one  prompted  only  by  his  own  good-will 
to  lost  sinners,  and  his  own  wishes  to  re* 
deem  them,  from  evil,  yet  in  doubt  or  in 
ignoranee  as  to  what  God's  wishes  or 
feelings  were  in  regard  to  them  ?  Does 
he  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  one  or  to  many 
sinners,  with  such  thoughts  as  these :  '<  It 
is  n^  dMty  to  preach  to  them,  and  to  plead* 
with  them,,  and  from  my  heart  I  pity 
them,  love  them,  and  could  die  to  save 
them ;  but  whether  God  pit|es  them  or 
not)  or  truly  wishes  to  save  them,  I  do 
not  know,  for  I  am  totally  ignorant  of 
His  will  or  purpose?"  Surely  such 
were  not  the  apostle's  convictions  1  Did 
he  not  rather  engage  in  this  work  of 
seeking  to  save  souls  with  intense  ear- 
nestness, because  he  knew  that  however 
great  his  love,  it  was  but  a  reflation,  how- 
ever dim,  of  the  infinite  love  of.  God  to 
them,  and  his  desire  to  save  them  but  a 
feeble  expression  of  the  desire  of  God  ? 
Was  he  not  persuaded,  that  in  "  Beseech- 
ing" them  to  be  reconciled,  he  could 
speak  "  as  though  God  did  beseech"  them 
by  him,  as  one  "  in  Christ's  stead ;"  and 
that  "in  beseeching"  them  "not  to  re* 
ceive  the  grace  of  God  in  vaio,"  he  was 
but  "  a  worker  together,  with  God  ?  " 

In  this  same  spirit  may  we,  and  must 
we  seek  to  do  good  toothers.  We  dare 
not  look  upon  our  brother  as  one  belong- 
ing exclusively  to  ourselves,  or  one  dear 
to  ourselves  only,  but  as  one  belonging 
to  God  his  Creator,  and  dear  to  Qod  his 
Father.  We  must  ever  keep  before  us 
the  fact,  that  there  is  a  work  which  God 
wishes  to  have  accomplished  in  hit  soul, 
as  well  as  in  oqjr  own  ;  and  that  our 
brother  is  given  to  us  in  order  that  we 
should  be  workers  together  with  God  in 
helping  on  that  good  work.  And  if  so, 
this  will  very  clearly  teaqh  us  what  we 
ought  no/  to  do  to  our  brother.  We 
should  never,  by  word  or  by  example,  by 
silence  or  by  speech,  strengthen  in  his 
spirit  the  work  of  evil ;  for  that  is  not 
God^s  work.  When,  for  instance,  we 
flatter  his  vanity,  feed  his  pride,  shake  hi* 
m2 
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coDTictions  of  the  truth,  or  when,  in  any 
way  whateTer,  we  lay  stumbling-blockB 
in  bis  path,  or  tempt  him  to  evil,  we  are 
rarely  not  workers  together  with  God ! 
In  our  conduct  to  our  brother,  let  us  ask 
ourselyes.  Is  this  how  Christ  would  hare 
acted  to  any  with  whom  He  came  into 
contact  when  on  earth  ?  Is  this  helping 
on  His  work  now?  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  our  brother's  soul  is  dear  to 
ns — when,  at  all  hazards,  we  seek  first, 
and  abore,  all,  his  ^oocf— when  our  love  is 
such  that  we  are  willing  to  have  its  ex- 
istence suspected,  and  ourselres  despised 
and  rejected  by  him,  eren  as  our  loving 
Lord  was  by  His  "  own  whom  He  loved," 
rather  than  that  we  should  selfishly  save 
ourselves,  and  .lose  our  brother ;  then  In- 
deed are  we  labourers  together  with 
God,  and  possess  the  spirit  of  Jesus! 
Oh !  little  does  the  world  understand  the 
deep  working  of  this  kind  of  love,  which, 
however  imperfect  it  may  be,  yet  bums 
in  the  heart  of  Christians  only,  because 
they  only  partake  of  that  love  which  is 
possessed  in  perfection  by  Him  who  loved 
us,  and  gave  himself  for  us ! 

Bemember  then,  my  readers,  that  you  are 
not  to  concern  yourselves  about  another's 
good  as  if  you  were  alone  in  your  la- 
bours,.your  wishes,  and  your  sympathies ; 
as  if  you  really  cared  more  than  God 
does  about  the  wellbeing  of  this  relative 
or  that  friend.  Let  your  love  fiow  out 
with  all  its  force,  and  express  itself  with 
holiest  longings  and  tenderest  sympa- 
thies ;  yet,  infinitely  above  all  this  love 
is  the  love  of  your  God  and  their  God ! 
In  your  truest  and  holiest  working  be 
assured  that  you  are  but  a  worker  together 
with  Him,  the  true  and  holy  One,  other- 
wise your  labours  could  not  be  right;  for 
they  would  not  be  in  harmony  with 
God's  will,  or  such  as  He  would  ever 
command  or  ever  could  bless. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  our  more 
extensive  labours  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  world,  and  is  the  very  life  and 
soul  of  home  and  foreign  missions.  We 
can  enter  the  abodes  of  ignorance  and 
crime  at  home,  and  ply  with  oflers  of 
mercy  the  inhabitants  of  the  foulest  den, 
and  plead  with  every  prodigal  to  return 
to  his  Father,  because  we  believe  that  in 


all  this  we  are  in  Christ's  stead,  and  are 
warranted  to  beseech  in  God's  name,  and 
with  the  fall  assurance  that  we  are  not 
working  alone,  but  *' together  with  God." 
We  can  visit  any  spot  in  heathendom, 
i  cheered  and  borne  up  by  the  tame  assur- 
ance amidst  every  difficulty,  discourage- 
ment, and  danger.  Whatever  else  is 
doubtful,  this,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  in 
every  endeavour  to  save  sinners,  we  are 
but  expressing  our  sympathy  with  Jesus 
in  His  love  to  them,  in  His  longing  to  see 
of  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  to  be  satis- 
fied in  their  salvation;  and  that  when 
experiencing  the  deepest  sorrow  because 
men  will  not  believe,,  we  are  only  shar- 
ing the  sufferings  of  Him  who  mourned 
on  account  of  unbelief,  and  wept  over 
lost  Jerusalem  because  it  would  not 
know  the  things  of  its  peace!  All 
this  is  as  certain  as  that  there  is  such  a 
living  person  as  the  Saviour,  unchanged 
in  character,  everywhere  present,  seeing 
the  evil  and  the  good,  hating  the  one,  and 
loving  the  other,  whose  labour  and  whose 
joy  is  that  God's  name  should  be  hal- 
lowed. His  kingdom  come,  and  His  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 
Oh!  how  depressing,  how  deadening^ 
to  have  any  doubts  as  to  this  reality  of 
the  interest  which  our  God  and  Saviour 
takes  in  the  good  of  human  souls  1  How 
must  the  thought  silence  the  tongue, 
wither  the  heart,  and  paralyse  the  hand, 
that,  however  ardent  the  wish  influenc- 
ing us  to  be  good  ourselves,  or  to  do  good 
to  others,  God  is  indifierent  to  both,  and 
has  no  real  interest  in  either  1 — ^as  if  we 
had  more  love,  more  holiness,  and  more 
desire  that  the  kingdom  of  righteousness 
should  advance,  than  the  loving  and  holy 
God! 

I  hope,  my  reader,  that,  for  your  guid- 
ance and  encouragement,  you  will  think 
over  what  is  meant  by  being  labouren, 
or  workers,  together  with  God,  both  in 
your  own  soul  and  in  the  souls  of  others. 
Before  concluding,  let  me  remind  you 
of  the  only  other  alternative  set  before 
you, — it  is  the  awfbl  one  of  bong  a 
*<  labourer  together"  with  Satan !  Our 
Lord  rejects  neutrality ;  for  sndi  la  really 
impossible.  He  recognises  the  no  red 
friend  as  a  positive  enemy.    *<  He  thai 
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is  not  with  me  is  againet  me ;"  **  He  who 
gathereth  not  toattereth ;**  "You  can- 
not senre  Qod  and  mammon,"  bat  must 
senre  either.     Now,  Satan  has  a  work 
on  earth.    It  is  hit  spirit  which  "work- 
eth  in  the  children  of  disobedience."  Will 
yott,  then,  work  with  him  in  his  desire 
to  destroy  your  own  soul  ?    Will  you  be 
"led  captive  by  him  according  to  his 
will?"    Will  you  hare  ''filhw$kip  with 
the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness  P  "  And 
will  you  also  take  part  with  that  wicked 
one  in  his  dread  work  of  opposing  the 
kingdom  of  light,  and    adrancing  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  in  the  world?  Will 
you  assist  him  in  tempting  others  to 
evil, — in  entangling  souls  more  and  more 
in  the  meshes  of  sin,— in  propagating 
error  and  opposing  truth  ?  And  will  you, 
by  your  words  and  example,  by  your  I 
coldness    or  open    opposition,  help   to  I 
keep  any  man  back  f¥om  Christ,  or  to  i 
drag  down  to  hell  a  neighbour  or  friend,  i 
a  brother,  sister,  or  child?    A  labourer  ' 
togtther  with  Satan  t'   Oh  I  consider  the  I 
possihUity  of  this   being  the  record  at  ' 
judgment  of  your  history,  that  you  may 
start,  as  from  a  night-mare,  from    so 
hideous  an  imputation  I    Instead  of  any. 
thing  so   inconceivably  dreadful  being 
true  of  you,  may  you  know  ahd  love 
the  Father,  through  the  Son,  and  by  His 
Spirit,  and  thus  realise  more  and  more 


in  all  your  labours  the  strength  and 
blessedness  of  being  **  labourers  together 
with  God  r 

N. 


OF  A  CONTENTED  MIND.' 

When  ftll  is  done  and  aaid,  in  the  end  this  ihall 

yott  find, 
00,  moct  of  all,  doth  bathe  in  bUw  that  hath  a 

quiet  mind ; 
And,  clear  from  worldly  earei,  to  deem  can  ba 

content. 
The  aweeteat  time  of  all  hia  life  in  tkimking  to  be 

spent. 

The  body  aabject'ls  to  fickle  fortane*s  power. 
And  to  a  million  of  mishaps  is  casual  every  hoar ; 
And  death,  in  time,  doth  change  it  into  a  clod  of 

day; 
Whereas  the  mind^  which  la  div^,  mna  never 
.    to  decay. 

Companion  none  Is  like  nnto  the  mind  alone. 
For  many  hare  been  harmed  by  tfitech ;  by  (AMfc- 

mg^  few  or  none ; 
Fear  oftentimes  reatraineth  wortff,  bat  makea 

not  thougfUt  to  cease  ; 
And  he  speaks  best  that  hath  the  skill  when  for 

to  hold  his  peace. 

Oar  wealth  leaves  us  at  death,  oar  kinsfolk  at 

the  grave. 
But  virtues  of  the  mind  nnto  the  heavens  with 

OS  we  have ; 
Wherefore,  for  virtue's  sake,  I  can  be  well  eon. 

tent. 
The  sweetest  time  of  all  my  lift  to  deem  in  think. 

ing  spent. 

Loan  Vaoo,  (1557.) 


TERRITORIAL  CHURCHES. 


GiYBM :  a  district  in  the  heart  of  a  large 
town,  densely  populated  —  where  the 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  never 
attend  cburoh^-where  the  very  profes- 
sion of  Christianity  is  not  made  by  thou- 
sands—where Sabbath  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  days  of  the  week  only  by 
nnosnal  idleness  and  profligaoy^-where 
the  pnblio-houses  are  always  crowded 
— where  viee  is  reared  as  in  a  hotbed, 
to  spread  through  the  other  parts  of  the 
town ; — ^given  such  a  district,  how  is  it  to 
be  reclaimed  and  Christianised  !  This 
is  the  problem  toward  the  solution  of 
which  we  are  about  to  contribute  our 


humble  suggestions.  It  is  the  great 
question  which  forces  itself  upon  the 
mind  of  every  minister  of  the  Gospel 
whose  lot  is  oast  In  a  populous  city 
parish;  and  en  the  right  solution  of 
wbicby  and  its  solution  early,  depend 
the  future  character  and  destiny  of  our 
commercial  and  manufacturing  towns. 
We  take  it  for  granted,  that  none  of  the 
usual  readers  of  this  Magazine  are  ig- 
norant that  such  a  state  of  things  as  is 
described  above  is  a  common  one, — 
that  there  is  not  a  city  of  any  size  in 
Scotland,  from  some  of  whose  parishes 
it  might  not  be  a  faint  daguerreotype. 
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It  woald,  indeed,  be  too  much  to  sap- 
pose  thftt  ordinmry  readers  hare  any 
oooceptioD  of  the  amount  of  this  des- 
titution. Probably  no  one  who  has  not 
seen  these  commnnities  with  his  own 
eye,  and  has  not  personally  taken  part 
in  missionary  labours  connected  with 
them,  can  form  a  proper  estimate  of 
the  degradation,  and  rice,  and  porerty 
which  abonnd  in  them.  Presuming, 
however,  that  the  fact  of  religions  des- 
titution is  admitted,  and  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  doing  something  is  felt,  if 
we  would  clear  our  consciences,  and 
sare  our  country,  we  proceed  to  ask, 
What  is  to  be  done  ? 

Will  education  be  sufficient?     The 
present  Lord  Advocate,  when  introduc- 
ing his  Ute  bill  for  the  general  ednoatioa 
of  thb  country,,  exceeded  even  his  ac- 
customed power  of  declamation  as  he 
described  the  degraded  condition  of  too 
many  of  the  towns  in   Scotland.     No 
other  part  of  his  eloquent  speech  pro- 
duced so  much  effect,  and  gained  for 
him  so  many  votes.    His  sole  panacea 
for  these  evils  was  the  education  which 
his  biH  had  in  view.    But  suppose,  that 
in  the  midst  of  the  district  whose  ap- 
pearance we  have  described,  some  phil- 
anthropic person  or  benevolent  Tom'n- 
council  were   to  plant  a  school,  build 
first  a  commodious  building,  appoint  an 
energetic   teacher,  and   placard   every 
house  with  an  intimation  that  the  school 
was  to  be  opened  on  a  certain  day,  fees 
from  the  scholars  being  nothing  or  no- 
minal ;— what  would  be  the  resuH  ?    If 
there  were  any  children  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood sent  to  a  more  distant  school, 
they  would    be    removed    to  the  new 
one,  (probably  in  consideration  of  the 
smaller  fee ;)  and  if  the  teacher  turned 
out  well,  some  other  respectable  children 
from  a  distance  would   be  induced  to 
fake  advantage  of  hie  mstmctions.     But 
all  those   parents  in  the  district  who 
were  so  degraded  as  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  advantages  of  education,  and  unwill- 
ing to  make  any  sacrifice. to  obtain  It 
for  their  chHdren — a  proportion  of  the 
population,  including  almost  every  on* 
It  exemplified  its  destitution  and  vice 
ould  derive  as  little  benefit  from  this 


model  school  as  if  it  had  been  planted 
in  a  neighbouring  continent.  It  would 
reach  every  class  in  the  district  except 
the  only  class  that  needed  it.  Compul- 
sory education,  by  means  of  a  law  inak- 
ing  it  obligatory  on  every  child  to  be  at 
school,  fton  the  ^e  of  six  to  that  of 
twelve  or  fourteen,  might  act  differently. 
But  it  is  a  matter  for  grave  doubt, 
whether  any  law  that  would  make 
learning  seem  a  punishment,  and  the 
teacher  an  executioner^  that  would  ex- 
ercise all  the  ingenuity  of  parents  to 
escape  it,  and  would  make  them  feel 
It  to  be  a  hardship,  could  well  form 
part  of  machinery  for  reclauning  the 


Education,  then,  is  not  tho  panacea 
for  a  diatriot  svch  as  has  been  described. 
Some  people  think  (and  the  oonviction 
is  extending  fast  in  the  country)  that 
cA«  MavM  Law  ii  to  be  the  remedy  for 
our  degraded   city  populations.      And 
here  we  must  make  two  admissions  to 
the  advocates  of  this  prescription.    It 
would  remove  one  great  cause  of  the 
e^l  complained  of  ^  and  one  of  Its  great 
principles  has  been  already  acted  on  by 
the  legislature.    One  immediate  source 
of  the  habitual  and  avowed  irreligion  of 
so  many  in  the  larger  towns,  is  drunken- 
ness, which  the  Maine  Law  would  totally 
remove.    Also,  in    Forbes   M*Kensie's 
act,  one  of  the  great  principles  of  that 
law,  a  principle  new  (we  tUnk)  to  our 
legislation,  has  been  affirmed.    In  all  for- 
mer cases,  punishment  was  awarded  to 
actual  and  open  crime.    In  Mr.  M'Ken- 
zie's  act,  the  penalty  is  due  to  what  may 
be  called  ctm&iniMtioe  crime — ^that  is^  to 
actions   whose   criminality   consists   in 
their  consequences.    This  principle  has 
been  acted  on  so  far  as  Sabbath  traffic 
is  concerned.    Apply  it  universally  to 
traffic  in  strong  drink,  and  you  have  the 
Mabe  Law.     Still,  though  we   grant 
these  things,  both  the  propriety  and  the 
possibility  of  the  Maine  Law  are  very 
questionable.    It  may  be  said  to  punish 
a  thousand  innocent  persons  for  the  sins 
of  a  few;  and  the  nature  of  oar  ineti- 
tntions  renders  it  all  but  hopelese  to 
think  of   having  it  established  in  the 
midst  of  us.    No  doubt,  its  effect  would. 
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to  A  certain  extent,  be  rery  Taloable  for 
the  remoTal  of  one  of  the  fp*eat  sine  of 
the  district  ive  have  imagined {  but  it 
would  not  acoomplieh  the  whole  worlc ; 
and  we  liare  no  expectation  of  ever  eee- 
iog  it  in  operation  here. 

Others  mgg^at  the  planting  of  a 
ohnrcb  in  the  midst  of  a  degraded  dis- 
trict as  the  true  and  effioient  remedy 
for  its  vice  and  destitution.  They  speak 
of  the  moral  omnipotence  of  the  Gospel, 
and  forget  that  it  does  not  possess  the 
attribute  of  omnipresence.  Like  a 
school,  a  church  may  be  built  in  the 
neatest  possible  style  of  architecture; 
the  showiest  of  all  flowery  preachers, 
or  the  noisiest  of  all  possible  deolaimers, 
plsced  in  its  pulpit,  yet  the  Sabbath 
bell  will  be  no  attraction  to  the  sur- 
rounding population;  and  the  religions 
serTices  will  be  to  them  rather  repug- 
nant than  otherwise.  One  earnest  man 
as  missionary  amidst  such  a  crowded 
population,  with  the  Sabbath-day  ser- 
▼ices  'to  provide  for,  is  almost  unfelt. 
The  very  sick  in  the  district  are  often- 
times more  than  he  can  attend.  He  can- 
not become  acquainted  personally  with 
all  the  families.  It  is  owing  to  this  Ina- 
bility that  there  has  grown  up  so  much 
spiritual  destitution  in  our  large  cities. 
Churches  have  been  planted,  in  olden 
times,  in  the  very  spots  where  they  were 
most  needed.  From  the  very  depths  of 
the  most  confined  streets  of  our  towns, 
may  be  frequently  seen  the  hearen- 
pointing  spire;  and  it  has  been  re- 
serred  for  modem  sentimentality  and 
fashion  to  remove  the  site  of  a  city 
church  to  some  commanding  eminence, 
where  it  may  not  be  too  near  the  poor 
and  wretched  inhabitants  who  need  its 
ministrations  most.  It  is  not  from  any 
neglect  on  the  part  of  those  who  divided 
Scotland  into  parishes,  and  who  built 
parish  churches,  that  there  is  much  des- 
titution in  the  land.  Whence,  theti,  has 
this  arisen?  This  is  a  question  often 
asked  by  elderly  men,  who  remember 
when  there  was  very  much  less  edu- 
cation and  charity  given  to  the  poor 
than  now,  and  yet  so  much  less  vice 
and  misery.  Oftentimes,  doubtless,  the 
increase  of  population,  without  a  cor- 


responding increase  of  minititers  and 
churches,  is  the  complete  explanation. 
But  there  is  another,  always  applicable 
in  towns,  and  specially  applicable  where 
the  population  has  not  increased.  Sab- 
bath after  Sabbath,  though  we  know  it 
not,  there  are  families,  who  have  all 
their  lives  been  church-  going,  dropping 
off  from  attendance  upon  ordinances 
through  poverty,  carelessness,  or  vice. 
From  want  of  clothes  they  are  absent 
for  a  month  or  two ;  then  they  become 
habituated  to  staying  at  home,  till  they 
come  to  look  upon  Sabbath  altogether 
as  a  day  of  worldly  enjoyment  and 
ease.  It  is  impossible  that  a  minister 
should  personally  be  aware  of  all  such 
cases,  or  even,  if  he  were,  that  he  could 
effectually  prevent  it.  Only  a  thorough 
system  of  supervision  by  the  eldership 
can  check  this  evil ;  the  want  of  such 
a  supervision  has  been,  in  the  past,  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  the  growth  of 
destitution.  But  what  has  suiBoed  to 
bring  the  curse  upon  us,  will  not  be  suf- 
Boient  (alas !}  to  remove  it  A  church 
presided  over  by  a  minister,  and  assisted 
by  a  few  worthy  elders,  will  not  be 
enough  to  reclaim  such  a  district  as  we 
have  supposed  for  the  basis  of  our  opera- 
tions. 

The  only  effioient  remedy  for  the  de- 
gradation, social,  physical,  and  spiritual, 
of  a  crowded  and  destitute  district  in 
the  heart  of  a  large  city,  is  an  agency, 
large,  systematic,  and  complete.  There 
are  several  evils  to  be  met  with,  and 
there  must  be  a  remedy  for  each.  We 
take  a  church  as  the  centre  of  all  the 
operations.  We  acknowledge  and  re- 
joice in  the  moral  omnipotence  of  the 
Gospel  wherever  it  is  accepted  and  be- 
lieved. We  regard  it  as  the  alpha  and 
the  omega  of  all  benevolent  labour — as 
the  foundation  and  the  copestone — as  the 
seed  and  .the  fruit.  Nothing  is  truly 
valuable  which  does  not  rest  upon  reli- 
gion, and  is  not  permeated  by  it.  First 
of  all,  then,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  dis- 
trict aa  we  have  choien  to  work  upon 
and  reclaim,  we  must  plant  iPchurdi— 
not  a  beautiful  building,  with  title-deeds 
binding  the  walls  for  perpetuity  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Church  of  Scotland — but 
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some  plain  large  room  with  the  simplest .  generation  of  wnbapihud  (for  these  are 

found  already  in  hoadreds); — and  who 
can  fail  to  see  that  these  most  be  tea 
timet  more  wicked  than  their  degraded 
parents  ?  A  Sabbath  school  is  therefore 
quite  as  needfnl  as  a  fshmreh  In  onr  model 
district.  It  must  be  efficiently  Ungbt, 
and  in  small  classes  of  scTcn  or  eight  as 


fittings,  which  shall  invite  rather  than 
repel  the  surrounding  inhabitants.  There 
let  a  missionary  preach  during  the  re- 
gular diets  of  worship  (forenoon  and 
afternoon)  such  simple  and  earnest  dis- 
courses as  need  no  elaborate  preparation, 
and  as  go  direct  from  the  heart  of  the 
preacher  to  the  hearts  of  his  audience,  i  the  largest  number.    A  church  without 


Such   is   the    church   with    which   we 
must  begin.    And  at  first  ive  must  be 
content    with   the   appearance   of  the 
people  in  their  ordinary  ragged  clothes. 
Want  of  clothes  b  the  uniTcrsal  ezcuae 
for  non-attendance  at  ordinances  else- 
where.   It  would  be  impossible  to  supply 
this  want  all  o?er  a  district ;— and  if  it 
were  not,  to  supply  them  would  be  nn- 
wIm.    The  excuse  must  be  taken  away. 
The  people  must  be  inrited  to  come  in 
their  poor  clothes.    It  is  a  church  for 
the  poor ;  and  at  first  no  man  with  a  good 
coat  upon  his  back,  and  no  woman  with  a 
good  gown  upon  her  back,  ought  to  he  ad- 
mitted, if  we  would  not  frighten  away 
those  who  hare  no  snch  better  garments, 
and  give  them  again  their  old  excuse  to 
plead.    In  a  few  years,  the  test  of  success 
will  be  the  better  clothes  and  the  large  at- 
tendance of  the  people.   The  large  room 
may  be  exchanged  for  a  neat  church,  as 
near  the  former  site  as  possible.    The 
young  missionary  may  become  an  or^ 
dained  minister — the  degraded  district 
may  become  an  endowed  parish.    But  it 
is  needful  to  begin  simply  and  humbly. 
The  room  for  worship  is  as  needful,  in 
point  of  adaptation  to  the  people,  as  it  is 
a  part  of  prudent  economy  at  the  com- 
mencement of  such  a  mission. 

2.  The  next  part  of  the  spiritual 
agency  for  reclaiming  onr  district^  is, 
labour  among  the  children.  In  work  <m 
such  a  district,  the  children  are  found  to 
h%  far  the  meet  docile  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. With  them,  prevention  is  needed 
even  more  than  cure.  Year  after  year 
they  are  growing  up,  at  present*  without 
Gk>d,  quite  uncared  for,  finding  no  ^ffer- 
ence  in  Sabbath  from  other  days,  except 
that  it  is*  more  idle,  and  the  day  when 
fiither  drinks.  If  they  are  left  alone 
anoh  longer^  there  will  be  a  generation 
of  natioe  ktaikma  in  the  midst  of  ns— a 


this,  in  such  a  neighbonrhood,  would  be 
altogether  in  Tain.  The  missionary  must 
make  this  an  object  not  only  of  bis  special 
care,  but  of  his  Iotc.  It  should  be  for 
him  a  rest,  a  Sabbath  in  spirit,  after  the 
labours  of  the  morning,  as  a  refreshlag 
drink  when  Ike  is  weary— as  a  consoling 
friend  after  his  seensingly  fraitlesa  work 
throughout  the  day. 

3.  A  prayer-meeting  once  a- week  is 
an  essential  element  in  this  spiritual 
agency.  If  it  were  for  nothing  more 
than  to  bring  practically  before  the 
population  the  great  truth,  that  religion 
is  for  the  week-day  as  well  as  for  the 
Sabbath,  this  would  be  sufficient  ground 
for  such  an  exercise.  Bat  the  fisct  is,  a 
missionary  must  be  often  with  his  people 
to  produce  any  permanent  effect  upon 
them — ^he  must  be  with  them  at 
times  when  the  Gospel  will  apply  i 
immediately  to  their  dally  sorrows  and 
temptations-^he  must  have  oppoctnnities 
of  addressing  to  the  serloos  part  of 
his  flock  exhortations  more  pecoUariy 
suited  to  them  than  the  sermons  on  Sab- 
bath, which  are  spoken  to  all,  eao  pos- 
sibly be.  And  these  meetings  ought  to 
be,  not  lectures,  or  disquisitions,  or  do- 
qnent  and  rousing  addresses,  but  (ss 
their  name  implies)  devotionaL  Tht 
object  of  them  ought  to  be,  to  exdte  and 
encourage  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  to 
apply  it  to  all  the  business  of  daily  life. 

4.  We  have  yet  to  notice  one  of  the 
most,  powerful  of  the  spiritual  opersp 
tions  on  onr  model  district  —  tk§  lof 
offwelf*  Did  the  missioaary  stand  alone, 
he  could  do  little  or  nothing  In  the 
midst  of  such  a  district.  He  must  be 
surrounded  by  an  efficient  staff  of  un- 
paid Christian  labourers,  who  shall  re- 
ceive direotioas  from  him,  and  aeknow- 
ledga  him  as  their  head.  They  mast 
hare  snbdi? isians  of  the  district  assignsd 
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to  them  AS  their  peculiar  charge  where  gentle  affeotioos  which  have  long  heen 
they  must  viftit  either  all  the  faoaiUes,  or  ,  buried  beneath  the  e^il  habits  of  years, 
only  the  non- church-going  population,  It  awakens  memories  of  the  far  past — 
as  may  be  deemed  best.*  Their  visits  \  voices  of  childhood  speak  again  by  means 
must  bo  weekly,  if  possible,  but  not  more  i  of  it^forms  of  the  dead  begin  to  hover 

round  those  sinful  souls.    It  thus  kindles 
the  first  spark  of  reformation,  which  may 
yet  be  fanned  into  a  flame.    It  does  so 
even  before  a  word  is  spoken — by  the 
very  presence  of  love  for  them  in  the 
hearts  of  those  whom  they  thought  to 
have  been  careless  whether  they  were 
lost  or  saved.    Such  is  the  power  of  this 
lay  agency.    Such  the  blessed  eifects  of 
giving  a  little  time,  labour,  and  prayer  to 
the  work  of  visiting  among  the  poor  in 
a  degraded  district.    Let  no  ope  think 
that  this  is  a  work  which  he  is  not  called 
on  to  undertake.    Congregations  often 
think  that  such  duty  is  for  their  minister, 
not  for  them,  and  that  they  are  confer- 
ring a  personal  favour  on  him  if  they 
engage  in  it:    This  is  a  sad  mistake.    It 
is  their  special  duty,  as  much  as  it  is  his. 
They  are  as  much  bound  to  help  their 
poorer  brethren  in  spiritual  matters  as  in 
carnal.    The  great  principle  of  benevol- 
ence breaches  to  these  poor  and  wretched 
people  who  are  lying  lost  in  their  degrada- 
tion—heathens in  Christendom— unbap- 
tised  in  a  land  of  Bibles.    Every  one  who 
can  breathe  a  prayer  at  a  sickbed,  and 
who  has  leisure  enough  to  give  a  few 
hours  a-month  to  ser^e  the  Lord,  ought 
to  engage  in  such  labour  without  delay. 
Any  one  who  is  not  yet  able  for  such 
work  should  strive  earnestly  to  qualify 
for  it ;  for  it  is  a  solemn  duty,  it  is  a 
blessed  privilege,  to  be  followers  of  Him 
who  personally  ministered  to  the  lost, 
and  to    be  fellow-labourers   with   that 
Spirit  who  is  striving  with  them  stilL 

5.  A  day-school  in  immediate  oonnez- 
ion  with  the  mission  is  almost  essential 
to  its  complete  and  permanent  success. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  to  begin  with  this, 
and  to  allow  the  other  agencies  to  grow 
up  around  it.  There  are  in  the  large 
cities  hundreds  of  children  who  go  to  no 
day  school;  and  perhaps  a  still  larger 
number  who  have  gone  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  are  then  sent  to  work  before  they 
can  read  with  pleasure  to  themselves,  or 
write  much  'more  than  their  names,  or 


seldom   than    monthly.      The    yisitors 
should  always  leave  a  tract ;  and,  where 
they  find  themselves  equal  to  it,  should 
read  a  chapter  and  engage  iu  prayer. 
It  is  of  consequence  to  obtain  earnest 
Christian  men  to  visit  in  coojunotion  with 
females ;  but  generally  the  latter  will  be 
much  more  easily  obtained,  and,  after 
the  missionary  has  pioneered  the  way, 
and  pointed  out  what  houses  they  should 
go  to,  their  labours  will  be  almost  as 
effective  as  those  of  any  agenoy  could  be. 
There  is  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  many 
persons  against  ladies  beiog  employed  in 
such  a  work,  partly  because  of  the  un- 
pleasant things  connected  with  it,  and 
partly  from  more  serious  reasons.    As 
to  the    one    class   of   objeotionsy  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  if  the  great  work 
of  saving  the  souls  of  those  who,  by 
hundreds  at  a  time,  are    going    down 
to  destruction,  Ib  ever  to  be  done,  some- 
thing must  be  braved  in  its  prosecution. 
We  cannot  be   fellow -labourers    with 
God  without  meeting  difficulty.    And  as 
to  the  other  class  of  objections,  they  ex- 
ist almost  altogether  in  fancy.    After 
the  experience  of  years,  ladies  have  never 
had  to  record  a  single  case  even  of  rude 
treatment;  and  they  look  back  to  the 
time  spent  in  going  from  house  to  house 
amidst  these  wretched  lanes,  as  nearly 
the  brightest,  happiest  periods  of  their 
lives.    Such  an  agenoy  is  indispensable 
— is  the  very  corner-stoDe  of  territorial 
machinery — is  one  of  its  very  character- 
istics.    It  has  an    influence  upon  the 
poor  and  vicious  which  a  minister  or 
missionary  can  hardly  ever  have.     It 
bears  upon  it  so  evidently  the  stamp  of 
Christian  love,  that  this  oan  be  read 
and  understood  by  all,  that  it  reaches 
the    heart   of   the   degraded   and   the 
vicious,  and  calls  into  play  the  pure  and 


•  This  is  oae  of  the  open  qaettlons  connected 
with  territorial  chorehea.  The  former  ie  per- 
haps the  method  more  generally  adopted,  but  it 
opea  to  great  practical  difficulties  and  disad. 
vantages. 
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perform  a  sum  in  multiplieation.    The 
great    obstacles   to   the    education   of 
this   class    of   children   are   found    to 
be'    street-begging,    and    the    employ- 
ment by  masters  of  young  children  ,to 
go  errands  for  them,     A  Tery  heary 
responsibility  rests  on  magistrates  for 
not  putting  down  with   a   determined 
hand  all  street-begging.     Now  thai  a 
new  law  has  come  into  force,  let  as  hope 
that  we  shall  see  no  more  of  these  little 
wretched  creatures,  who  infest  almost 
every  highway  in  proTincial  towns.    So 
long  as  begging  is  permitted,  and  is  pro- 
flUble,  it  wUl  be  Tain  to  get  this  class  to 
school.    We  have  tried  them  often.    We 
hare  bade  them  come  along  with  us  to 
school,  and  been  on  the  road  with  them ; 
but  whencTer  we  happened  to  look  away, 
they  dtred  down  a  close  and  disappeared. 
We  remember  one  incident  rery  riTidly. 
Poor  little  Mickey  McDonald  was  a  con- 
stant beggar  on  the  road  we  passed  daily. 
There  was  something  in  his  look,  such  a 
stamp  of  innocent  cheerfulness,  such  a 
6ne  f^ank  laugh,   that  very  few  could 
refuse  him  charity.     He  was   himself 
anxious  to  go  to  school    He  took  us  to 
his    home,    where   the   poor  fatherless 
child  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  come. 
His  mother,  an  Irishwoman  who  could 
not  speak  a  word  of  English,  told  us 
(through  an  interpreter)  that  she  waa 
willing  to  let  her  son  go  — iK/.^And 
what  was  this  '*  but  f"    '*  <  But*  we  must 
gire  her,  in  return,  as  much  as  her  son 
made  by  begging  on  the  streets."     Poor 
Mick  I    May  he  experience  the  truth  of 
the  promise :  "  When  my  father  and  my 
mother  forsake  me,  then  the  Lord  will 
take  iHe  up."   The  employment  of  child- 
ren below  fourteen  years  of  age  is  a 
atill  more  common  cause  of  their  being 
deprired  of   education.      We  question 
whether  a  twentieth  part  of  the  children 
In  the  poorest  distriot8(eTenof  those  who 
are  at  school)  receire  an  edacaUon  at  all 
complete,  or  fitting  them  to  pass  credit- 
ably through  the  world.    Every   man 
who,  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  pence 
a- week f  employs  any  poor  child  under 
fourteen,  is  doing  to  him  not  a  charity — 
is  bringing  him  under  a  curse.    A  school 
for  destitute  children  should  not  be  al- 


together  free.  This  would  only  encour- 
age the  bad  habit  of  dependence  upon 
others  that  is  becoming  too  common 
among  the  poor,  and  it  would  make  the 
parents  eareless  concerning  the  educa- 
tion thus  given.  A  penny  a-week  is  what 
most  of  them  could  pay  for  their  child- 
ren ;  and  in  the  few  cases  where  they 
could  not,  this  might  be  paid  by  the  lady 
visitors,  or  charitable  friends  connected 
with  the  mission.  It  depends  on  the  lay 
agency  visiting  from  house  to  house,  as 
much  as  on  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher, 
whether  this  school  succeed ;  but  if  it  do, 
a  great  step  is  already  taken  towards 
the  complete  reclamation  of  the  de- 
graded district. 

6.  A  temperance  society  Is  a  valuable 
auxiliary  to  a  territorial  mission.  Drunk- 
enness is  found  to  be  the  most  common 
source  of  the  misery  and  of  the  vice  of 
the  worst  districts  in  our  large  towns. 
Whatever  be  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
total  abstinence  principle  in  general, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  its  pro- 
priety and  its  necessity  for  the  re- 
clamation of  those  who  have  long  given 
way  to  drink.  No  man  would  think  of 
feeding  upon  medicine  day  after  day 
when  he  is  in  perfect  health,  but 
neither  could  any  man  deny  the  need  of 
administering  its  doses  during  sickness. 
On  this  ground,  even  those  who  object 
to  temperance  societies  in  general,  may 
quite  consistently  take  part  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  connected  vrith  our 
mission,  and  having  specially  in  view 
th6  recovery  of  drunkards.  It  will  be ' 
found  almost  fnvsluable  as  a  help,  and  all 
the  more  so  that  it  is  kept  in  immediate 
connexion  with  the  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel. 

7.  A  lending  library  for  the  use  of 
those  who  attend  the  church  and  Sab- 
bath school,  and  generally  for  distribution 
in  the  district,  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. The  books  should  not  be  all 
religious  ones — sermons  or  comment- 
aries— or  what  are  called  among  oUldren, 
<*  Sabbath-day  books.*'  They  should  be 
mixed,  containing  general  information 
and  interesting  stories;  but  all  having 
a  moral  and  religious  tendency,  and 
many  of  them  purely  religious.    Great 
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CMure  must  be  Uken  in  their  distribation ; 
and  a  comiderable  yearly  lo^  espeoially 
at  first,  most  be  looked  for.  Ttits  must 
be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  annual  ex- 
penditure of  the  mission. 

8.  A  penny  bank  is  the  last  conneeted 
sgency  we  intend  to  mention.  This  is  a 
means  of  elevating  the  population  which 
the  people  fdll  be  able  themseWes  very 
soon  to  appreciate.  They  have  but  little 
to  save,  but  many  littles  accumulate  to 
much.  Whererer  a  savings'  bank  is  near, 
it  will  be  no  difficult  thing  to  establish  a 
branch  in  connexion  with  the  mission ; 
for  in  order  to  make  the  agencies  effect- 
nal,  they  must  all  work  together. 

The  establishment,  then,  of  a  territo- 
rial church,  as  explained  above,  is  our 
answer  to  the  question :  How  can  we  re- 
claim a  destitute  and  degraded  district 
in  the  heart  of  a  large  town?  One 
great  secret  of  its  efficacy  consists  in 
the  completeness  of  the  agency  which 
may  be  established  gradually*  and  not 
superimposed  all  at  once.  Its  strength 
lies  very  much  in  its  union.  The  single 
fibres  that  ought  be  so  easily  broken 
when  separate,  are  in  it  bound  together 
in  one  strong  rope.  It  is  a  work  which 
we  earnestly  wish  to  see  taken  up  by  the 
Church.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  the  very 
object  which  the  Home  Mission  Scheme 
should,  above  all  things,  keep  in  view. 
It  is  in  vain  to  answer:  First  build  a 
church,  and  bind  it  in  perpetual  con- 
nexion with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
then  the  Home  Mission  Scheme  will  6nd 
it  within  the  limits  of  their  commission. 


Surely  the  congregation  is  more  valuable 
than  the  building ;  surely  it  is  better  to 
preach  the  Gospel  for  some  years  to  a 
number  of  poor  degpraded  outcasts,  even 
should  the  scheme  eventualfy  go  down, 
than  wait  till  a  church  is  built,  and  then 
help  it!  What  is  needed  is  help  at  first 
— ^help  to  break  ground  in  such  a  dis- 
trict— help  to  get  the  poor  people  once 
more  initiated  into  the  habits  of  church - 
going.  Surely  the  difficulties  are  great- 
est when  the  missionary  and  his  associ- 
ated visitors  go,  for  the  first  time,  into 
houses  where  a  minister  has  not  been 
seen  for  tens  of  years,  and  where  every 
child  playing  on  the  floor  is  uobaptized. 
When  the  old  habits  are  already  broken, 
the  future  work  is  not  so  hard  or  hope- 
less. Why  then  delay  help  till  the  crisis 
of  the  disorder  is  over,  till  the  disease 
has  already  taken  its  favourable  turn, 
and  give  assistance  to  the  eonvalescent 
only?  Can  that  labour  be  really  lost 
which  preaches  to  the  perishing,  even 
though  it  should  be  only  for  a  time? 
No:  let  us  be  sure  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  churches  to  take  up  the  work, 
and  not  to  leave  it  to  isolated  efforts. 
Let  us  all  help.  Let  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land move  forward  in  the  van,  carrying 
the  banner  of  the  Lord.  The  enemy  at 
our  doors,  in  our  midst,  may  long  resist. 
It  will  need  all  our  efforts  to  overcome 
him.  But  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord, 
and  looking  for  all  needful  supplies  from 
Him,  the  victory  over  sin  and  misery  is 
sure. 

A  CiTT  MiMlSTRR. 


EXTRACTS  OF  LETTEBS  FROM  THE  EAST. 


COMSTAMTIHOPLB. 

Not  many  years  ago,  travellers  ad- 
venturous enough  to  visit  Constantinople, 
ever  recurred  to  the  wondrous  silence  of 
this  vast  city.  No  carriages,  no  street 
cries,  no  drunken  brawls-— only  silence 
everywhere.  Except  the  howl  of  a  dog, 
or  the  slippered  foot  of  a  stately  Osmanli, 
one  would  suppose  not  a  sound  ever 
broke  the  stillness.     What   a  change,  | 


then,  must  now  have  been  achieved  1— for 
day  and  night  clanking  spurs,  ringing 
sabres,  and  heavy  treads  echo  through 
the  streets  ;  drunken  sailors  chaunt  in 
discordsnt  notes  the  most  wondrous 
medleys ;  and  the  accents  of  more  known 
and  unknown  ^ngoes  resound  through 
the  teeming  streets,  than  I  believe  was 
ever  heard  in  one  place  since  Babel. 
Truly  the  change  is  great,  and  every  day 
but  widens  the  chasm  which  severs  the 
Constantinople   of  yesterday,  from  the 
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fcity  of  to-dayi  The  Turks  theroselres 
will,  I  belieTe,  soon  be  unable  to  recog- 
nize their  favourite  home ;  already  tbe^ 
gaze  with  a  stupid  and  silent  wonder  at 
the  audacious  Giour,  who  so  disrespect- 
fully jostles  them  even  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  bazaars  of  Stamboul.  .  . 
Fond  as  we  Britons  are  of  eulogizing 
everything  British,  there  is  one  element 
in  human  happiness  which  we  must  all 
allow  our  country  does  not  excel  in,  and 
that,  too,  a  very  important  one, — I  mean 
climate.  I  doubt  not  but  at  the  very 
moment  that  this  meets  your  eye  (Janu- 
ary) a  rosy  fire  is  not  far  off— a  true 
English  sea-coal  fire — reflecting  its  bril- 
liant colour  on  the  faces  of  all  around. 
Were  it  not  for  this,  how  cold  you  would 
be  1  All  without  is  dark  and  splashy — 
grey  wintry  clouds  fiit  over  your  patch 
of  sky— the  trees  and  hedges  are  leafless 
and  transparent,  with  perhaps  a  solitary 
robin  perched  on  a  lofty  boagh.  How 
different  is  it  here!  I  scribble  this 
in  Pera,  at  a  window  which  is  open  to  its 
hinges,  as  some  one  near  me  has  just 
complained  of  the  heat— the  sun  sets 
behind  the  distant  peaks  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  sky  is  one  bright  flush  of  crim- 
goQ — the  Golden  Horn,  crowded  with 
shipping,  lies  still  as  a  mill  pond  at  my 
feet— the  houses  in  Stamboul,  and  on  the 
Seraglio  point,  form  brown  masses  in  the 
twilight,  and  are  crowned  by  graceful 
minarets,  whose  burnished  points  catch 
the  last  rays  of  the  declining  sun.  Op- 
posite lies  Scutari,  its  huge  white  barrack 
and  hospital— around  which  so  many 
earnest  prayers  are  entwined— prominent 
in  the  foreground ;  between,  the  Bos- 
phorus,  lined  with  pillared  palaces,  open- 
ing out  into  the  Se^  of  Marmora,  which, 
clothed  with  lazy  ships  and  pointed 
island?,  stretches  away  to  meet  the 
horizon  of  evening;  while  around  the 
whole  is  thrown  in  undulating  folds  a 
cincture  of  purple  mountains,  whose 
smooth  outlines  repose  gently  against  the 
resplendent  sky.  The  air,  too,  oh  I  how 
balmy  !  All  the  delicate  softness  of  our 
July  without  a  taint  of  its  chill.  Just  as 
I  write,  a  military  band  plays  on  board 
a  ship  full  of  troops,  whose  clamorous 
cheer  every  moment  comes  swelling  on 
the  breeze.  At  this  time  of  year  I  do  not 
think  a  more  delicious  climate  could  be 
found  than  that  of  this  city.  But  let  no  one 
suppose  that  on  this  account  it  must  be 
a  delicious  place  to  livein«,  The '  bubbly- 
jocks'  are  unfortunately  here  so  numer- 
ous, that  a  life  in  Stamboul  is  by  no  means 
envious.  Streets  so  narrow,  that  I  lately 
saw  a  cat  spring  from  the  garret  of  one 
house  to  that  of  another  opposite,  mak- 
ing thus  a  flying  leap  of  one  of  the  chief 


streetsinGalata;  mud  everywhere wild»- 
deep,  necessitating  the  use  of  boots  long 
enough  to  reach  above  the  knees;  no 
sewers,  so  that  when  there  is  rain,  the 
water  makes  for  itself  a  roaring  cataract 
over  a  paving  that  is  a  kind  of  curiosity 
in  its  way,  being  composed  of  the  most 
erratic  blocks  imaginable ;  and  the  whole 
seasoned  and  made  piquant  by  so  varied 
and  pungent  a  collection  of  smells,  that 
even  Coleridge  himself,  with  all  his  ex- 
perience of  Cologne,  and  its  '  seventy 
distinct  and  separate  stinks,'  must  have 
stood  aghast  at  an  attempt  at  their 
analysis.  These  inconvenienoea,  in  a 
great  measure,  neutralize  the  mercies  of 
climate ;  for  man  here  is  so  vile,  that  one 
often  longs  for  a  well- paved  street  and 
roomy  trottoir,  though  it  implied  his 
marching  overlaid  by  broadcloth,  and 
necessiuted  his  upholding  that  horror  of 
civilization,  an  umbrella.  It  is  a  curious 
thing,  that  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
dirt  of  Constantinople,  which  would  make 
a  commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Health 
doubtless  quote  it  as  a  modei  nest  for 
cholera  and  every  sort  of  diaoEiae,  that 
except  during  the  periodical  visitations 
of  plague,  it  is  one  of  the  healthiest  cities 
in  Europe. 

Constantinople  still  continues  the 
fashionable  resort  of  the  travelling  worid. 
Since  the  war  began,  every  steamer 
brings  its  crowd  of  Englishmen  armed 
with  their  Murrays  and  revolvers.  The 
same  faces  one  sees  stereotyped  on  the 
Rhine  and  in  Italy,  meet  you  everywhere. 
The  Desert  is  now  universally  voted 
*tame,'  and  all  agree  that  Egypt  *haa 
nothing  in  it'  The  Crimea  is  the  rage, 
and  moustaches  and  preserved  meats  are 
all  the  anxieties.  Provided  this  war  be 
soon  finished,  a  *  Union  Hotel'  at  Sebaa- 
topol  would  be  a  sure  speculation,  more 
particularly  if  it  could  convey  the  con- 
tingent right  of  shooUng  in  the  valley  of 
Inkermann.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
steamers  will  soon  run  daily  to  Bala- 
klava,  and  an  'early  express'  will  carry 
one  into  the  centre  of  Sebastopol,  while 
a  voluble  guide  will  discourse  with  pro- 
fessional license  on  the  different  poddoos 
of  the  allied  army.  Any  man  to  act  as 
va/et'de-place,  who  has  been  in  the  battle, 
and  lost  a  leg,  will  be  certain  to  make 
'  a  sure  thing'  of  it. 

I  remember  in  spring  how  much  we 
were  amused  by  the  account  given  in  tiie 
Times  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Turks 
called  all  Englishmen  *  Johnny.'  Now, 
it  is  not  only  used  by  the  Turks  when 
addressing  the  English,  but  also  by  the 
English  when  speaking  to  the  T^rka. 
'  Bono  Johnny'  is  the  universal  medium 
of  communication;  and  it  is  quite  wonder- 
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ful  what  an  ioflnlte  nnmber  of  dlflbrent 
purposes  it  is  applied  to,  and  how  endless 
are  the  applications  of  which  it  is  cap- 
able. It  now  undergoes  a  sort  of  pars- 
ing, and  is  referred  to  its  different  tenses 
by  connecting  it  with  rarious  inflexions 
and  grimaces.  According  as  the  Johnny 
or  the  Bono  is  placed  first,  the  present  or 
the  future  comes  to  be  expressed,  and 
with  nods  and  winks  the  other  tenses  are 
fully  represented  and  defined.  A  few 
intelligent  Turks  hare  advanced  a  little 
further,  and  not  unfrequently  one  is  ad 
dressed  as  *  John  England ;  *  while  the 
rarious  '  easy  sentences'  of  '  look  here,' 
*  I  say,*  *  get  on/  *  go  a-head,'  •  all  right,' 
'  besides  a  considerable  number  of  less 
select  and  more  emphatic  modes  of  ex- 
pression peculiar  to  Englishmen,  have 
been  lately  added  to  their  rocabulary, 
and  are,  it  is  true,  very  commonly  used 
in  the  roost  absurd  and  unheard  of  con- 
nexions. I  expect  every  day  to  hear 
Bome  of  them  get  hold  of  our  patrony- 
mic of  •  Smith,'  or  *  Thompson,'  either  of 
which  would,  after  all,  be  more  national 
than  *  Johnny.* 

It  is  a  common  remark  with  travel- 
lers   when    they  visit    Constantinople: 
'  What  a  place  this  might  be  made  if  it 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  liuing  people ! ' 
and  certainly,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
imagine  anything  grander  than  it  might 
become.     Situated  as  it  is  on  the  estu- 
ary of  two  seas,  at  the  union  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  nature  seems  to  have  intended 
this  incomparable  city  for  the  emporium 
of  the  world.    The  native  riches  of  the 
East    and    the    artificial    products    of 
Europe  might  be  exchanged  in  its  marts ; 
and  through  its  medium  the  benefits  of 
a  mutual  intercourse  disseminated.  Once 
the  centre  and  culminating  point  of  the 
world's  civilization,  Constantinople  has 
passed  through  many  successive  stages 
of  decline  before  it  reached  its  present 
state  of  debasement;  and  now  that  it  has 
reached  the  limit  of  decrepitude,  it  ap- 
pears again  to  be  about  to  rise.    Stately 
quays  replacing  the  quaintly  distorted 
houses  which  now  line  the  harbours  of 
the  Golden  Horn,  and  elegant  bridges 
spanning  its  brilliant  waters ;  the  seven 
hills  crowned  with  temples,  and  terraced 
with  handsome  houses ;  rapid  steamships 
supplanting  the  lumbrous  ships  of  the 
modern    Bosphorus, — these  are  visions 
which  may  frighten  the  painter  and  the 
mere    tourist,    but   which    the   world's 
march  demands.    The  rery  thought  of 
covering  the  Seraglio  point  and  its  se- 
cluded gardens,  the  carefully  guarded 
resort  of  the  beauties  of  the  harem,  with 
anromantic  streets   and    lanes,  sounds 
like  sacrilege;  but  yet  the  consumma- 


tion cannot  be  far  disUnt.  Bomaaee 
does  not  suit  the  creed  of  the  day ;  the 
poet  speaks  the  sentiments  of  the  age, 
who  says  :— 

'  Batter  flfty  years  of  Europe 
Than  a  cycle  of  Cathay.* 

A  few  years  will  now  go  further  than 
former  centuries  to  dispel  the  last  Tes- 
tiges  of  medisBval  barbarism.  The  reil 
which  has  so  long  shrouded  the  East  has 
been  roughly  rent  in  twain  by  the  sol- 
diers of  the  West ;  and,  ere  long,  the 
light  of  civilization  must  illuminate  its 
darkness.  Stagnated  as  the  Turks  have 
so  long  been  by  their  habits  and  their 
religion,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  new 
impetus  they  have  received  may  be* 
found  too  strong  at  first,  and  that  the 
first  effects  may  be  to  disorganize;  but 
from  a  people  who,  like  the  Turks,  pos- 
sess so  many  good  intrinsic  qualitiea, 
much  is  to  be  expected ;  and  that  they 
may  come  out  of  the  fire  purified,  every 
lover  of  his  species  must  sincerely  hope.^ 

RUSSIAN  PBI90NEB8. 

I  went  out  to-day  with  some  friends 
to  see  a  number  of  Russian  prisonera 
whom  they  were  moving  from  a  hulk  to 
some  place  on  shore.  Among  them 
there  were  some  splendid  men  belonging 
to  the  corps  of  Guards— fine  soldier- like 
fellows,  unbent  by  captivity,  and  appar- 
ently happy.  The  vast  majority,  how- 
ever,  were  the  veriest  ragamuffins,  most 
miserable  beings,  bearing  the  indications 
of  intellectual  weakness  as  indelibly  im« 
printed  on  their  low  foreheads  and  vacant 
faces  as  the  evidences  of  disease  and  de- 
formity on  their  frail  bodies.  Their 
dress  too— long  gref  coats  and  round 
caps — is  so  unbecoming,  that  in  truth, 
what  with  disease,  dirt,  and  bad  cloth- 
ing, they  looked  the  very  carrion  of  all 
the  armies  of  Europe.  They  are  rery 
cheerful  on  the  whole ;  and  in  the  French 
hospitals,  with  the  usual  gay-hearted 
romance  of  the  French  soldier,  they  are 
made  great  pets  of.  Their  Turkish  prieon 
is  said  to  be  a  fearful  and  noisome  hole.  I 
intend  to  visit  it  some  of  these  days,  and 
may  tell  you  of  it  on  some  future  occa- 
sion. Several  of  their  officers  are  in  the 
hospitals  wounded.  Yesterday,  I  saw 
the  obsequies  of  one  at  Scutari  who  bad 
died  there. 

MILrrART  008B7P  AND  CRITICISM. 

Tlie  flank  movement  on  Balaklava  is 
acknowledged  by  all  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  hazardous  experiments  ever 
made  by  a   general.    Quaged   by   the 
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standard  of  suooess,  it  may  be  praised ; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that,  from  the 
way  in  which  our  men  wandered  in  the 
woods,  and  got  mixed  together  in  an  un- 
known jungle,  where  an  active  enemy, 
even  in  smaJl  force,  could  have  cUt  us  to 
pieces,  a  different  conclusion  will  become 
to  by  many.  It  fortunately  succeeded, 
however,  and  Balaklava  fell.  Now,  mal- 
heureusementf  the  tables  are  turned,  and, 
as  we  are  now  outflanked,  we  are  caught 
in  our  own  trap, — the  position  of  the 
Russians  in  the  rear  checkmating  all  our 
movements.  Thus  it  is  that  Sebastopol 
has  not  fallen.  If  we  take  the  town  by 
a  coup  de  main,  which  there  is  little  doubt 
is  feasible,  the  result  will  be,  that  the 
Russian  army,  which  threatena  our  rear, 
will  occupy  our  trenches  in  force,  and 
besiege  us  in  turn,  or  rather  hem  us  in 
between  our  own  lines  and  the  formidable 
batteries  of  the  north  side  of  Sebastopol, 
which  no  one  is  so  sanguine  as  to  suppose 
we  could  capture  at  the  first  assault. 
We  wait  for  such  reinforcements  which 
may  enable  us  to  do  both — attack  the 
city,  and  protect  our  lines  and  the  rear. 

The  cavalry  affair  of  the  25th  has  been 
more  talked  of  than  perhaps  any  other, 
because  most  open  to  criticism,  and  most 
suggestive  of  regret.  The  charge  of  the 
Greys  and  Enniskillens  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day,  shewed  what  our  dragoons 
could  do.  The  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  horse  and  rider  are  said  to  have 
gone  down  before  them,,  was  the  theme 
of  astonishment  to  all  beholders.  When 
the  few  remaining  masses  were  cliarged 
by  the  gallant  Royal  and  other  dragoons, 
the  whole  force  opposed  to  them  scattered 
like  a  burst  shell,  and  scampered  over  the 
plain  in  unutterable  confusion.  The 
curious  thing  is,  How  very  few  of  our 
troops  suffered.  Only  a  very  few  were 
dismounted,  and  a  very  small  number 
hurt.  Some  singular  stories  are  current  of 
the  fearful  wounds  inflicted  by  our  men, 
— heads  cleft  to  the  breastbone,  arms 
lopped  off,  trunks  nearly  cot  in  two,  are 
frequent  details,  shewing  the  strength 
and  dexterity  of  the  dragoons.  The  in- 
sane and  uncalled-for  charge  of  the  light 
cavalry,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
fVil  feats  of  headlong  daring  on  record. 
The  Russians  speak  of  it  as  an  act  of 
madmen,  not  of  heroes.  The  story  about 
the  influence  certain  innuendos  passed 
on  the  cavalry  had  in  giving  rise  to  this 
most  brilliant  but  unfortunate  affair,  is, 
I  rather  think,  true.  '  Well,  have  you 
met  any  Cossacks  yet?'  was  the  common 
jeer  of  the  infantry.  Blame  is  laid  on 
Ix>rd  Raglan  by  many,  on  the  unhuppy 
Captain  Nolan  and  Loid  Lucan  by  more, 


and  on  the  uncalled-for  movement  itself 
by  all.  The  moral  effect  it  is  said  to 
have  had  on  the  enemy  is,  however, 
incredible.  Both  Russian  and  French 
say,  caviUry  which  could  do  such  thingi 
were  capable  of  achieving  anything.  But, 
alasl  dead  or  maimed  the  whole  force 
almost  lies..  Such  men  are  not  made  in 
a  day. 

The  stand  of  the  93rd  in  line  against 
the  Russian  advance  is  very  severely 
criticised,  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  blam^ 
for  making  such  a  mad  experiment. 
Cavalry  worth  anything  would  have  cut 
even  such  infantry  to  pieces,  more  par- 
ticularly as  the  fire  of  the  Highlanders 
did  little  or  no  harm.  Much  fear  is  ex- 
pressed that  the  commendation  bestowed 
by  the  commander-in-chief  on  Sir  Colin 
for  his  resolution,  may  in  future  lead 
others  to  imitate  his  example,  when  the 
result,  in  all  probability,  will  be  very 
different.  The  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that 
Sir  Colin  was  surprised  in  an  awkward 
position;  his  troops,  by  good  fortune, 
stood,  and  were  not  reached  by  the 
enemy ;  but  in  truth  he  and  his  regiment 
may  bless  their  good  fortune  more  than 
their  own  management. 

The  5th  is,  however,  par  exoeiknce,  tkt 
day  of  the  campaign.  British  powers 
and  stubborn  courage  never  shone  so 
brightly,  or  achieved  such  results.  When 
the  French  came  up  at  eleven  o'clock,  the 
fire  was  so  dreadful  that  their  leading 
regiment  hesitated  to  enter  the  pande- 
monium ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  brilliant 
courage  and  example  of  their  officers, 
who  stepped  out  of  the  ranks  and  led 
them,  that  they  forgot  all  fear,  and  dashed 
headlong  into  the  reeling  fighL  The 
relief  to  the  worn-out  British  was  de- 
scribed to  me  by  an  officer  present  as  like 
the  change  froni  certain  death  to  life  and 
strength.  The  fury  of  the  men  when 
they  found  their  powder  expended,  sur- 
passed all  bounds.  One  company  of  the 
Guards,  coming  on  a  pack  horse  which 
had  been  killed  by  a  round  shot,  broke 
open  his  load,  and  appropriated  its  con- 
tents with  an  eagerness  only  ta  be  lik- 
ened to  famished  men  who  have  unex- 
pectedly discovered  a  store  of  food.  If 
the  French  had  not  come  up,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  we  would  have 
been  exterminated.  The  effect  produced 
on  the  Russians  by  the  courage  of  our 
troops  on  this  occasion  has  been  described 
by  prisoners  as  miraculous.  Twice  have 
their  officers  had  them  paraded  to  attack 
us,  but  all  in  vain ;  the  game  has  been  a 
losing  o\ie,  and  they  have  no  mind  to  try 
it  again.  Money  and  grog  hai»  lost 
their  charms, — the  alli»i  cheer  dispels 
their   drunken   frenzy.    Caorobert  has 
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lost  his  prestige^  and  wanes  before  the 
rising  star  of  Husquet,  who  ia  now  recog- 
nized as  the  true  lieailpiece  of  the  French 
contingent.  The  French  soldiers  speak 
of  his  bravery  with  rapture^  and  the 
officers  of  the  sagacity  of  his  counsel  as 
pre-eminent.  How  much  of  this  knay  be 
owing  to  the  false  views  which  so  often 
ascribe  all  their  fortunes  to  the  chf/^  and 
every  good  piece  of  luck  to  the  subor- 
dinate who  ostensibly  is  the  cause, 
though,  in  reality,  only  the  agent,  it 
18  difficult  to  determine. 


TREMCH  AND  XVOLIBH  HOSPITALS. 

The  French  soldier  is  provided  with 
an  iron  bedstead,  a  mattress,  and  a  thick 
palliasse,  is  covered  with  nice  clean  white 
sheets,  a  blanket  such  as  our  officers  alone 
get  at  Scutari,  and  a  warm  coverlet  He 
has  a  clean  shirt  once  a-week  regularly, 
and  much  oflener  if  necessary.  The 
English  soldier,  on  the  other  hand,  has  his 
mattress  spread  on  the  floor,  or  at  least 
on  a  wooden  frame  little  elevated  from  it, 
beneath  which  any  amount  of  dust  and 
filth  may  accumulate.  His  sheets  are 
usually  of  the  coarsest  description,  and  of 
a  dark  drab  colour,  impregnated  with  dirt. 
His  blanket  is  of  the  most  miserable  kind. 
A  clean  shirt  is  an  unknown  luxury,  as 
the  store  is  exhausted.  The  surgeons  are 
not  to  blame  for  this— they  have  neither 
the  means  nor  the  power  to  obtain  the 
means,  to  correct  it.  They  themselves  la- 
bour under  endless  hardships—even  pans 
for  dressings  are  unprovided  for  them ; 
and  they  have  to  employ  whatever  substi- 
tute they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  when 
engaged  in  their  professional  occupations. 
I  believe  most  sincerely  that  nearly  all 
the  evils  so  glaringly  displayed  in  our 
hospitals,  and  under  which  our  surgeons 
and  patients  sufier,  are  referable  to  the 
manner  in  which  their  administration  is 
carried  on ;  and  that  the  vast  superiority 
of  the  French  is  due  to  their  very  efficient 
mode  of  conducting  the  internal  economy 
of  their  hospitals.  In  the  French  military 
hospitals  a  distinct  branch  of  the  com- 
missariat department  regulates  every- 
thing. The  *  intendant,*  as  he  is  called, 
has  under  him  a  complete  corps  of  *  in- 
firmiers'  or  orderlies,  who  take  rank  as 
soldiers,  but  who  are  devoted  xxclcsiveziT 
to  the  service  of  the  hospitals.  This 
officer  is  charged  with  the  whole  arrange- 
ments of  the  house,  and  is  responsible  for 
the  actions  of  his  subordinates  who  more 
immediately  superintend  each  depart- 
ment. One  set  of  orderlies  have  the  ex- 
dnsive  charge  of  the  wards  and  the 
patients,  another  of  the  kitchens,  an- 


other of  the  baths,  and  so  on.  The  '  in- 
tendaiit'  Is  ef  course  in  close  and  constant 
communication  with  the  medical  officers, 
whose  wishes  and  suggestions  he  is  ex- 
pected to  respond  to.  There  is  thus  one 
man  to  whom  the  surgeons  can  look  for 
the  supply  of  necessaries,  and  on  whom 
heand  thepubUccaji  charge  all  deficiencies. 
Unembarrassed  by  incongruous  duties, 
the  '  inteudant '  can  concentrate  all  his 
care  and  energies  on  the  internal  police 
of  the  establishment ;  and  as  he  possesses 
in  himtdf  the  authority  necessary  to  pro- 
vide all  requisites,  he  cab  be  held  culpable 
if  anything  is  overlooked  or  unprovided. 
The  patients,  too,  are  by  this  arrangement 
supplied  with  experienced  nurses,  diosen 
for  their  steadiness  and  good  conduct, 
and  on  whose  care  and  attention  they 
may  rely.  The  importance  of  having 
such  nurses  cannot  be  exaggerated,  nor 
need  it  be  here  dwelt  upon.  The  cure  of 
the  sick,  and  the  advance  of  medical 
knowledge,  greatly  rest  on  their  attention 
and  integrity. 

How  difierent  ftom  all  this  are  the 
arrangements  in  the  English  hospitals  I 
Overburdened  with  an  amount  of  pro- 
fessional duty  far  too  onerous  for  any 
surgeon,  the  medical  men  in  chai^ge  of 
the  English  sick  have  the  whole  police  of 
the  hospital  upon  their  shoulders— and 
such  service,  too,  be  it  remembered,  is 
generally  much  more  teaxing  and  labori- 
ous than  even  their  medical  duties.  The 
orderlies  are  convalescent  soldiers,  with- 
out any  experience  or  t|^ining  for  a  work 
which  perhaps  more  than  any  other  re- 
quires an  especial  training,  and  their  great 
aim  in  general  is  to  perform  the  duties 
with  the  least  possible  amount  of  personal 
trouble.  The  female  nurses  afe  hardly 
adapted  to  supply  the  places  of  these  or- 
derlies, and  unfortunately,  from  some 
misunderstanding,  about  forty  of  them 
are  now  living  on  the  Bosphorus  unem- 
ployed. The  reason  why  these  most  use- 
fiil  assistants  are  not  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  sick,  has  been  dUferently,  but 
unsatisfactorily  explained.  In  all  this, 
however,  and  much  more,  which  equally 
applies  to  the  management  of  the  sick, 
the  medical  attendant  has  nothing  to  say 
— he  has  no  power  to  obtain  redress.  If 
he  appeals,  he  has  to  prosecute  his  de- 
mands through  the  successive  dampers  of 
various  departments,  and  in  the  mean- 
time all  deficiencies  and  faults  are  trans- 
ferred by  *a  discerning  public'  to  his 
unfortunate  shoulders.  In  the  present 
case  at  Scutari,  the  men  who  really  know 
what  is  wanted,  from  their  daily  profes- 
sional intercourse  with  the  sick,  have  to 
apply  for  their  supply  to  one  who  has  no 
practical  acquaintanoe  with  them,  but 
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who  has  been  sent  oat  here  by  Gprern- 
ment  as  a  jadge  in  such  matters,  without 
being  also  proyided  by  them  with  the  re- 
quisite faculty  of  judgment,  and  who  now 
supposes  he  can  best  fulfil  his  mission, 
serve  his  country,  and  uphold  his  profes- 
sion, by  *  making  all  smooth,'— a  process 
which  consists  in  disbelieving  all  testi- 
mony, 'snubbing'  all  innovation,  and 
preventing  all  progress  and  improvement. 
There  is  in  fact  no  class  of  men  I  know 
who  I  more  heartily  pity,  and  more 
honestly  and  sinpetely  respect,  than  the 
medical  officers  in  charge  of  the  sick  at 
Scutari ;  their  position  is  about  the  most 
difficult,  their  labours  about  the  most 
laborious,  and  their  rewards  amon^  the 
le^t,  of  any  class  in  the  community. 

TAB  TURKS. 

the  Turks  have  become  dismayed  >t 
the  daily  irrivals  of  such  vast  bodies  of 
English  and  French  soldiers,  and  such  a 
fleet  of  ships.  Tliey  express  a  fear,  that, 
like  the  goose  and  fox  in  the  fable,  while 
inviting  us  to  assist  them,  they  have 
unwarily  put  themselves  beneath  the 
yoke  of  a  master.  They  now  feel  that 
they  are  nobody  in  the  struggle,— that, 
unable  to  exorcise  the  spirit  they  had 
raised,  the  battle  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  mightier  than  they.  Every 
Turkish  quarter  is  overrun  by  foreigners ; 
and  French  is  positively  more  heard  in 
the  streets  than  the  native  gutteral. 
How  far  we  may  reasonably  look  for 
good  results  fronfsuch  fusion,  remains  to 
be  seen.    Already  oue  great  step  has 


been  gained— prejudice  daily  disappears. 
The  mosques,  which  formerly  were  nearly 
inaccessible,  may  be  now  entered  at  all 
times;  their  public  buildings  are  fieely 
shewn  to  the  stranger,  and,  in  place  of 
insults,  the  most  perfect  kindness  is 
exhibited  to  all.  The  great  influx  of 
money  since  the  arrival  of  the  allied 
armies  in  these  parts  has,  I  have  no 
doubt,  from  the  stimulus  thereby  im- 
parted to  all  branches  of  trade,  mainly 
contributed  to  bring  this  about.  Old 
residents  say,  that  they  see  dally  proof 
of  the  leavening  of  the  whole  lump  by 
the  barm  which  has  been  introduced  by 
the  troops  of  the  West ;  and  they  express 
a  firm  conviction,  that  when  the  old,  pure 
bred  Osmanli  has  taken  up  bis  abode 
beneath  the  cypress  of  his  forefathers, 
some  good  may  yet  be  expected  for 
Turkey.  Still,  with  all  this,  and  even  a 
large  margin  left  for  that  great  and 
mysterious  entity,  'the  balance  of  power/ 
one  cannot  help  reciprocating  the  senti- 
ment of  a  Russian  officer,  who  lately 
visited  our  camp  with  a  flag  of  truoe^ 
that  it  was  a  great  pity  mighty  nations 
should  fight  about  such  miserable  beasts ! 
They  are  honest,  and  the  lower  classes 
are  decidedly  virtuous;  but  that  is  sU 
that  can  be  said  in  their  favour.  Laxy, 
stubborn,  unenterprising,  they  are  con- 
tent to  remain  in  the  misery  their  fathers 
have  left  them ;  while  others  rac^  sinew 
and  lung  in  the  race,  they  sit  cross-legged 
and  smoke  their  '  pipe  of  tranquillity.* 
Q.  H.  B.  L. 
(^Tobe  continued.) 


SPRING  THOUGHTS, 


When,  M  a  new.boni  child  of  grmee, 
Th«  light  thou  first  dott  tee, 

Tb  ou  surely  cimst  not  b«  sarpriied 
If  He  chMtlxes  thee. 


*TU  good  to  betr  iba  yoko  in  yovth. 

To  this  we  11  all  agree. 
And  where  there  ia  no  discipline, 

li  no  profperity. 


**  I  am  the  true  Tine,  and  my  Father  ia  the  bnabandmaa.  Every  branch  in  warn  that  boarett  not 
fruit  He  toketh  away ;  and  every  branch  that  beareth  frolt.  Be  pnrgetb  it»  thu  it  maf  bslag 
forth  more  fruit.**— Joaa  xr.  1,  2. 


Wben  I  was  yet  without  a  Saviour,  1 
was  as  a  flower  of  tlie  field— was  a  wild 
tree,  which  no  one  tended  when '  its 
branches  were  broken  by  the  storm, 
whose  roots  none  moistened  when  they 
were  parched  with  drought — a  poor,  for- 
saken plant,  given  as  prey  to  the  tempests 
of  heaven,  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
But  now  He  has  removed  me  from  the 
field,  and  placed  me  in  His  own  garden, 
and  has  assuredly  phinted  me  with  flis 


whole  lieart,  as  He  has  promised :  ^  And 
I 'will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  witii 
them,  that  I  will  not  turn  away  from 
theni.  to  do  them  good;  but  I  will  put 
my  l^ar  in  their  hearts,  that  they  shall 
not  depart  firom  me.  Tea,  I  will  rejoice 
over  them  to  do  them  good,  and  I  will 
plant  them  in  this  land  assuredly  with 
tAj  tHi^Ie  h6ait  tM  irAh   «!>  wfcofk 

ijer.  siadL40,4I, 
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is  this,  that  from  weeds  has  made  trees 
of  fighteoasnets,  and  plants  in  which  He 
takes  delight !  And  now  that  I  am  on 
this  ground,  and  under  this  tending,  do  I 
know  for  the  first  time  assuredly  that 
storm  and  tempest,  rain  and  sanshiney 
must  needs  fall  upon  me  ? 

I  look  around  me  in  the  garden  in 
which  I  am  placed,  and  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  the  eye  is  the  variety  of 
plants  and  flowers,  which  yet  all  hear  one 
mark,  by  which  they  are  recognized ;  one 
sees  that  they  are  all  marked  with  the 
cross.  Were  it  not  so,  one  might  think 
of  many  of  them,  that  they  do  not  belong 
here,  so  strange  and  heterogeneous  are 
they  in  colour  and  in  odour. 

O  skiUtal  HiMbMidmuiI  to  good  and  true. 
No  other  gardener  can  wuh  thee  compare  ; 

Bow  many  plants  thou  haat  of  varied  hue. 
Yet  tendesfe  each  one  with  •  special  oare  ( 

And  this,  too,  astonishes  me  :  such  a 
variety  of  plants  requires  such  a  variety 
of  treatment.  One  needs  the  rain  in 
spring,  another  requires  it  most  in  sum- 
mer; one  must  have  the  morning  sun, 
and  another  the  mid-day  heat ;  to  one  a 
mimbet  of  supports  are  indispensable, 
while  another  can  stand  alone;  and  so 
on  in  other  particulars.  In  the  garden 
of  my  Lord  each  plant  receives  its  own 
peculiar  tending.  Oh!  how  various  are 
the  ways  by  which  He  has  brought  us 
in;  and  since  He  has  planted  us  here, 
how  does  He  tend  each  individual  with  a 
peculiar  method  and  skill!  And  this  is 
BO  wonderful  and  delightful  when  the 
children  of  God  come  together.  They  are 
all,  as  it  were,  in  one  room,  having  en- 
tered by  different  doors;  all  sUnd  before 
the  throne,  and  see  His  Uce ;  but  each 
one  sees  it  under  a  difierent  aspect  It 
is  true  even  of  the  Church  upon  earth, 
that  in  our  Pather's  house  there  are  many 
mansions.  Therefore,  we  should  not  call 
in  question  the  right  of  any,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  of  another  colour,  if  only 
they  bear  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The 
flowers  in  the  garden  of  Jesus  are  simple 
wind-flowers;  and  as  these  are  white,  and 
red,  and  blue,  and  all  having  a  black 
mark  by  whidi  they  can  be  recognized, 
so  also  the  flowers  in  the  garden  are  of 
various  form  and  colour,  and  yet  all  bear 
the  sign  of  the  Bridegroom,  who  has  loved 
them  unto  death,  and  has  marked  them 
with  His  cross.  It  should  not  be  a 
question  among  Christians,  whether  an 
individual  has  entered  the  promised  land 
by  the  isthmus,  or  through  the  Bed  Sea, 
if' only  he  has  entered  there! 

Flowers  that  In  Jesus*  garden  have  a  place. 

How  loTely  they  appear ! 
Of  diverse  hue»  and  odoor,  form,  nd  ffnce. 

Tkey  stiud  together  there. 


Tea,  it  Is  charming  to  the  godly  mind 

The  work  of  grace  to  aee ; 
Whose  beams  csll  virtues  forth  of  every  kind. 

In  rich  variety. 

Here  lOMdom  blooms,  and  here  s^mpZieity,  \ 

And  gentle  patience  there ; 
T>€voii(m  near  the  cross,  and  puK^r, 

And  beauty  everywhere. 

And  thus  the  Spirit  worketh  as  He  will. 

In  each  as  scemeth  meet. 
And  when  eech  chosen  stone  its  plsoe  shall  fill. 

The  temple  iS  eompUU, 

To  the  business  at  planting  belongs  also 
that  of  sowing  tfie  seed,  of  pruning  the  with- 
ered shoots  and  twigs,  and  digging  about 
the  roots :  and  my  heavenly  Gardener  per>- 
forms  all  this  with  great  patience.  Ih 
this  parable  it  is  said,  "  He  purgeth  the 
vine,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit;" 
and  of  the  flg-tree  that  yielded  no  fruit, 
it  is  said  that  the  Lord  had  patience  with 
it  another  year,  and  "digged  about  it, 
and  dunged  it,**  if  perbaps  it  might  then 
bring  forth  fruit.  A  man  that  is  born 
again  is  not,  on  that  account  a  sanctified 
man.  The  new  birth  consists  but  in  this, 
that  one  who  was  as  a  wild  tree,  in  the 
open  fleld,  becomes,  through  repentance 
and  faith,  transplanted  into  the  garden 
of  Jesus,  and  is  thus  removed  to  another 
soil,  under  milder  skies  and  a  more  care- 
ful tending.  A  renewed  man  is  like  a 
young  child,  who  is  bom  into  a  new  and 
beautiful  world,  in  which,  however,  he 
must  grow  and  attain  to  maturity.  And 
how  can  It  be  otherwise,  now  that  it  en- 
joys so  pure  an  atmosphere,  now  that 
such  mild  skies  lOre  above  It,  and  it  needs 
but  to  stretch  forth  its  hand  to  obtain 
delicious  fruit  for  its  refreshment^  and 
is  continually  attended  by  the  truest 
parental  love!  And  it  need  not  seem 
astonishing  to  us,  if  the  regenerate  man  is 
by  no  means  as  a  garden  which  brings 
forth  only  pure  and  beautifrd  flowers,  but 
is  mudi  rather  like  a  vine,  from  which 
many  wild  shoots  must  be  cut  ofi",  or  a 
garden  in  which  are  many  weeds.  It  is 
with  the  regenerate  man  like  what  one 
sees  upon  the  high  hills  when  the  sun 
has  arisen.  A  beautiful  warm  light  re- 
poses indeed  about  the  summit  and  the 
high  ridges:  but  there  remains  in  the 
valleys — andfor  howlonga  time !— tracks 
of  snow  and  cold  shadows.  Ah  I  and  how 
long  do  the  snow  tracks  and  shadows  re- 
main in  the  valleys  of  the  renewed  heart! 
There  are,  in  particular,  certain  bosom 
sins  so  firmly  rooted — as,  for  instance, 
impatience,  or  obstinacy,  or  want  of  order 
and  punctuality,  or  vanity— that  although 
they  seem  but  trivial,  yet,  if  allowed  to 
grow,  they  threaten  with  death  one  who 
is  commencing  his  Christian  course.  By 
some  shoqts,  indee<^  the  strength  of  the 
vine  m&y  be  so  completely  absorbed,  that 
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it  can  bring  forth  no  fruit.  A  devoat 
.  man  has  said,  that  if  we  wilHnirly  give 
place  to  a  single  fault,  the  building  of 
our  Christianity  crumbles  into  ruins.  It 
is  as  if  a  householder  should  sufier  a 
decayed  beam  to  remain  in  the  house. 
On  this  point  many  Christians  are  de- 
ceived ;  they  arc  least  of  all  aware  of 
their  own  bosom  sins,  and  others  do  not 
venture  to  reveal  them.  Jind  thus  they 
go  on,  with  some  one  beam  continually 
growing  more  decayed.  Frequently,  in- 
deed, some  glimpse  of  truth  occurs  to 
the  mind,  and  conscience  begins  gently 
to  knock ;  but  speedily  there  stand  forth 
a  multitude  of  subterfuges,  the  willing 
■ervanU  of  a  wilM  master,  and  say, 
**  Who  is  it  that  knocks  ?  Peace,  peace  T 
and  all  is  again  at  rest.  Oh !  how  hard  is 
It  for  man  to  use  force  against  himself! 
Oh  I  flee  m>m  subterfuges !  Verily,  they 
are  the  sponsors  at  the  devil's  christen- 
ing! 

How  Tariod,  and  how  ftdl  of  fidlscy 

Are  tabtle  rcMon  and  rain  lophistryl 

Thy  inward  monitor  at  leader  take. 

For  he  who  abuns  it  will  no  progress  make.  "* 

Since,  then,  our  heavenly  Gardener 
knows  how  bard  it  is  for  us  to  use  force 


against  ourselves — He  in  Hii  goodncM 
does  this  for  us.  At  one  time  He  cuU 
the  wild  branches  from  His  vine;  at 
another.  He  digs  the  earth  about  His  fig- 
tree  ;  and  sometimes  Be  transplants  His 
flowers  into  another  soil.  And  as  our 
dim  vision  fails  to  recognize  the  wild 
shoots  and  the  weeds,  so  is  it  also  with 
the  means  which  the  heavenly  Gardener 
employs.  It  msy  be  a  very  small  hidden 
and  unapparent  cross  which  yet  accom- 
plishes great  things,  A  neglect  which 
one  experiences,  a  trifling  disappointment, 
a  disturbed  sleep,  or  a  misunderstonding 
with  a  friend,— all  these  are  thmgs  which, 
in  the  hand  of  the  Gardener,  may  become 
instruments  to  root  up  the  weeds.  O  be- 
loved friend  1  open  not,  then,  thy  month 
against  the  Ruler  of  all,  whether  concern- 
ing  the  great  or  the  small  crosses  of  thy 
life!  Behold,  it  is  aU  well  weighed  and 
well  considered,  exactly  in  order  to  heal 
thy  wounds !  Wilt  thou  not  trust  Him  ? 
Surely  thy  vision  and  thy  reason  cannot 
contend  with  His ! 

If  genUe  or  serero  HU  treatment  bo,' 
StiU  to  the  great  Phyaidan  paasiTe  yield ; 

■Whatever  *iufnim«n«  He  may  empjoj.     ,_,„ 
It  matters  not.  thou  enrely  wilt  be  healed!] 
TMNflTf  '*  HoHK  nfDemAkmr 


IteligiottK  SnteUigente* 

GLASGOW  BfiSSION  TO  THE  HOSPITAL  AT  SCUTAM. 


No  intelligence  has  been  received  up  to 
this  date  (Feb.  22)  of  Mr.  Ferguson's 
arrival  at  Scutari. 

The  following  letter  will  prove,  if  any 
proof  were  needed,  how  keenly  our  Scotch 
soldiers  watch  and  appreciate  our  efforts 
in  their  behalfl  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  the  worthy  sergeant  had 
not  met  or  heard  of  any  Presbyterian 
missionaries  in  the  camp,  as  we  were 
assured  last  month,  by  the  late  Secre- 
tary-at- War,  that  there  were  now  eight 
Presbyterian  ministers  with  the  army  in 
the  East.  These  have  all  been  sent  out, 
M  iar  as  we  know,  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  the  Free  Church,  and  six 
of  them  are  in  the  Crimea ;  some  of  them, 
certainly,  were  there  some  time  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  sergeant's  letter.  We  may 
mention,  that  the  Glasgow  Mission  was 
refused  an  additional  missionary,  on  the 
grooiMl  of  the  number  abeady  despatched 


by  Govemment  But  applicatiOD  has 
been  made  for  one  to  be  appointed  to  the 
Civil  Hospital  at  Smyrna. 

Extract  of  a  letter /rem  Coix>im-SsBOBAiT 
TsKHAMT  to  his  father,  in  Glasgow, 
from  the  Camp  before  Sebastopoi,  28<A 
January  1855. 

<'Tou  tell  me  that  a  missionary  has 
been  sent  to  ScuUri.  So  for  good.  Ton 
might  be  kind  enough  to  tell  Mr.  GiUan, 
that,  since  I  landed  in  Turkey,  I  have 
not  heard  the  Word  of  God  preached, 
with  the  exception  of  hearing  the  Church 
of  England  prayers  read  twice.  You  may 
tell  him  our  division  has  more  than  SCO 
Scotsmen.  Can  Scotland  give  her  sully- 
ing, fighting  sons  no  aid  ?  I  have  seen 
in  our  hospital  the  Church  of  England 
minister  come  to  comfort  the  sick  or 
wounded.  I  have  seen  the  Homan  Catho- 
lic priest  kneel  by  the  side  of  the  dying, 
and  breathe  peace  and  comfort.  Soot- 
land  has  her  missionaries  in  ftn  heathen 
lands.  Yes;  but  does  she  think  tbers 
axe  not  some  wanted  here?    Ttiie»  the 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  THB  SCUTARI 

MISSION, 
{In  addition  tothou  aUread^  acknowledged.)  ] 
Jminei  A.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Clanmont 

CrctMnt 

Do.,  Donation 

llrt6unpbeU 

Do..  Donation 

CoUn  Campbell.  Esq.,  CamU  Etkan 
work  Olrls  in  the  employment  of  Mr 

Bartholomew    .  .  .  v  nf    u 

John  Frew,  Eeq.,  (for  two  Mliaionaries)  2  0  0 
The  Mother  of  an  Officer  in  the  NaTY  I  0  (i 
ProfiB!<aor  Sellore,  St.  Andrews 
A  Female  Communicant  of  the  Barony, 

who  works  hard  for  her  livlojr     . 
Dr.  HID,  CoUefce  *     . 

Mrs  J.  O.  Hamilton,  Glasgow 
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HighUnd  brigade  has  one  miniater.  But  i  John  MacTicw,  Esq.  of  Arddarock  L 
let  me  ask  my  country, — let  me  aak  the 
religious  men  and  women  of  Scotland, — 
if  that  if  enough  ?  How  many  of  Scot- 
land's sons  have  gone  down  to  the  narrow 
grave,  and  no  minister  to  read  a  verse,  or 
utter  a  word  of  prayer,  though  possessed 
of  the  same  spirit  that  animated  their 
fathers  when  fighting  on  the  hill  side? 
Let  Scotland  think  of  this." 

Since  the  above  was  in  print,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Scutari  Mission  has  received 
a  letter  fVom  Mr  Fergusson,  from  Malta, 
of  date  29th  January.  They  were  to  pro- 
ceed to  Corfu  for  the  71st  Begiment,  and 
expected  to  reach  Scutari  in  the  first 
week  of  February.  Speaking  of  the  pre- 
vious portion  of  his  voyage,  he  says  :— 

**The  colonel  is  a  Scotchman,  and  a 
sincere  Christian.  He  distributes  books 
and  tracts  among  the  troops  under  his 
command,  and  otherwise  endeavours  to 
do  them  good.  We  have  been  very 
crowded  on  the  passage,  and  could  not  go 
on  with  the  meeting  of  which  I  wrote  to 
you  formeriy ;  but  Mr.  C.  and  I  have  met 
the  colonel  twice  a-day  in  bis  cabin,  for 
Scripture  reading  and  prayer.  We  had  a 
smooth  passage  till  yesterday  and  to-day, 
when  the  wind  blew  hard,  but  fair.  I 
have  been,  as  usual,  the  worst  sailor  on 
board ;  and  though  much  better  than  on 
previous  long  voyages,  as  I  have  been 
only  three  days  confined  to  bed.  Though 
wearied  of  the  sea,  I  am  not  wearied 
of  my  work.  I  more  and  more  rejoice 
that  I  have  undertaken  it,  and  long  to  be 
in  the  hospital.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
do  all  I  intended  on  board,  yet  I  hope  I 
have  been  able,  in  some  degree,  to  witness 
for  Christ  in  the  midst  of  abounding  un- 
godliness." 

Another  letter  has  just  been  received 
fh>m  Mr.  Fergusson,  dated  Scutari,  Feb. 
12.  It  will  be  printed  in  our  next.  He 
received  a  hearty  welcome,  and  has  found 
abundance  of  work. 
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Miss  Janieion  .  .       L.0    5 

MiM  M'GUp      .  .  .0  10 

F«r  Mr  Wm  SUrk,  Boaghasi«,  Barony 
Church  deacon- 
Peter  Fisker,  Blackfanld 

Stewart  Cameroa 

Richard  Todd  . 

Jamea  Miller     . 

John  Todd,  Cardowan 

Andrew  Crawford 

Mm  Morrison    . 

Mre  Lyall,  Glasgow 

Bethia  OaUoway 

Thomas  Baird 

John  Alexander 

John  Baird 

Andrew  Yeats 

Robert  Watson 

Archibald  Weir 
r  Alexander  Cross 
;  DsTid  Bnchanan 

James  Wood     . 

Andrew  Grej    • 

William  Stark  . 

William  Malcohn 
Per  Mr  William  HaiUon.  48  Queen  St.- 

Hagh  RailtoD,  Esq  ,  Writer 

Mrs  a.  Railton 

Robert  Scobbie 

Miss  Sarah  Davidson 

William  LandlU 

Blrs  Landill 

Two  Friends,  Is  each 

A  Friend 

Robert  Stevenson 

.  John  Brown,  Carstairs 

David  Drew 

Hance  Walker  , 

Mrs  Johnston    . 
Per  Mr  W.  U.  Dobie,  Barooj  Church 
deacon— 

Mr  W.  H.  Doble  .10 

Robert  Richmond.  MBaohspan  Street  0  10 

James  Thomson,  121  Douf^las  Street     0  It 
Robert  M'Kiaiavp  4  Franklin  Terrace 
Mrs  M'Kinlay       . 
Five  Friends,  Is-  esch        • 
Mrs  Third,  Queen  Street 
Mr  Adam 
Mr  Brown 
Mr  M'Lean,  Dundee 
John  Howat,  Queen  Street 
A  Friend 
Per  James  Anderson,  Esq ,  7  Canning 

Place,  Baronj  Church  deacon— 
1  David  Law,  2o  Windsor  Terrace 

Allan  Gow,  Esq  ,  Union  Street 


0 

James  Anderson,Esq.,  7  Canning  Place  1    0 
Mrs  Anderson,  Do.  0  10 

Archibald  Galbraith,  Esq.,  4  Both 

well  Streeit 
WUliam  Logie,  Esq.,  St.  Vincent  St. 
Willicm  Colvin,  Esq. 


Alexander  Kay,  Esa: 
Alexander  Murdoco,  Esq 
James  Watson,  Esq. 
Alexander  Baird,  £sq.    . 
Jamep  Murray,  Esq. 

Per  Lady  IsabeUa  Gordon,  Aitkenhesd 
House- 
Mr  Gordon,  Aitkrahead  19  0 
Mrs  Findlay,  Easterhin  10  0 
Lady  W.  B.  Constable,  Edinburgh  0  5  0 
Lady  A.  Hay  .  .  0  8  0 
Mrs  Deane  .  0  10  Q 
Mr  Deane          .              .              .  0    5    0 

I  Miss  Wallace    .  .  0   5    0 

Miss  A.  U.  Wallace        .  .  0    5    0 

'  Bfrs  Cunninghams  .  0    5    0 

Mrs  Walrond.  Calder  Park         .  0  If    6 

An  Episcopalian,  Glasgow  0    8    6 

Indoor  Serrants,  Aitkenhead  Hol^e      10    6 
Outdoor  Servants.  do.  0  16    6 

Further  CoUecUon  by  Lady  IsabeUa 
Gordon  .  .  3  10    6 

Per  Robert  MaoBrayne,  Esq.,  Barony 
Church  elder — 
Chades  Oriffen,  Esq.     .  •  10    0 


James  Bums 
John  Downio,  Esq. 
Dr.  M.  Whyte 
John  Adam 
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St.  Bfatthew's  Church,  additional 

M.  N.  Campbell.  Esq  ,  Ballimoro 

Per  Mr  John  Black,  Barony  Church 


James  Shanks  • 
Miss  Adie 
Daniel  Crawford 
WUliam  Straclian 
James  Campbell,  junior 
John  Graham    . 
Henry  Graham 
Peter  Drew 
Richard  Watson 
Mrs  John  Walker 
John  Govan,  senior 
Andrew  Warnock 
Willkm  Graham 
WiUifun  Alexander 
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ThomM  Gray  . 
Stembrldge  Kay 
A.  O.  Cartweir 
Robert  Hanoa  . 
John  Wilson  . 
WUitem  McLean 
BCn  Alexander  Campbell 
MiaaBanlder  . 
Bobert  Weir  . 
Ungh  Roxbarffh 
George  M'Fu'lane,  junior 
John  M'Farlane 
Jamea  Qraj,  Junior 
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John  Grant       • 

Mrs  Robert  Richmond  . 

Alexander  Watt 

Mra  Alexander  Watt      . 

A  Friend,  per  Ifiaa  Robertami 

Jamea  Rankin  . 

John  Walker     . 

JohnMarahall  • 

Thomaa  Reid     . 

Andrew  Niehol 

WUUam  Brown 

Henry  Uardie   . 
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Notires  oC  B0oit0* 


Chrcmicles  of  Wolferft*  Roost,  and  other 
Papent,  By  Wabhwotok  Ihtino. 
EdiQboffh :  Tfapmas  Ck>natable  &  Co. 

Nora  of  the  "  lerlals  "  now  in  the  course 
of  publioation  desenreB  a  heartier  welcome 
from  the  general  reader  than  "  Conatable's 
Mi8cellan)r  of  Foreign  Literature."  The 
idea  of  regularly  Bupplying  the  British 
pnblJc  with  dioioe  s^Mdmens  of  the  cur- 
rent literature  of  foreign  lands,  is  a  very 
happy  one— especially  at  a  time  like  the 
present,  when  there  confessedly  prevails 
in  this  country  a  singular  dearth  of  natire 
authorship  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  And 
judging  from  the  four  yolumes  which  have 
alr^y  appeared,  the  design  promises  to 
be  as  skilfully  executed  as  it  has  been 
fdidtonsly  conceived.  Whether  a  man 
reads  for  entertainment  or  for  instruc- 
tioo,  to  while  away  a  leisure  hour  agree- 
ably,  or  to  store  his  mind  with  materials 
for  fhture  reflection,  he  will  find  in  these 
delightful  volumes  the  very  thinghe  wants. 
Every  book-club  and  circulating  library 
should  order  a  dnpUoate  of  each  of  them. 
Nor  will  theenterprisingpaUiabera  be  the 


only  losers;  the  reading  public  will  be 
yet  greater  losers  if  the  whole  series  does 
not  command  an  extensive  sale  and  pw- 
UBal* 

WolfirfM  RoosU  ond  other  Papers— 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  ispue — is  a 
rich  sheaf  from  the  field  of  American 
literature.  The  fine  Roman  hand  of  the 
distinguished  author  is  discernible  in 
every  page.  Some  of  the  papers  might 
fitly  have  a  place  in  The  Sketch-Book 
of  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent,;  others  read 
like  new  chapters  of  Diedrich  Knickers 
hooka's  veritable  History  of  New  Amsterdam; 
others,  again,  glow  and  flash  with  all  the 
brilliant  orientalism  of  the  Taks  of  the 
Alhamhra ;  while  in  all  of  them  we  are 
ever  and  anon  charmed  with  exquisite 
touches  of  that  quaint,  quiet  humour, 
and  that  kindly  sympathy  with  the 
scener/,  and  manners,  and  superstitioua 
of  the  oldeu  time,  in  which  Washington 
Irving  has  always  been  without  a  rival. 
A  higher  treat  for  the  genial  and  scholar- 
ly lover  of  pleasant  books  the  British 
presa  has  not  furnished  for  many  a  long 
day. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tbx  remarks  on  Paul's  Cure  for  Schism 
were  not  overlooked.  The  author—like 
most  probablyl— still  sticks  to  his  opinio^, 
that  outward  uniformity  is  desirable  just 
in  so  far  as  it  is  the  cause  or  effect  of  the 
inner  "  unity  of  the  Spirit  ;**  and  that  the 
former  must  be  sacrificed  whenever  the 
latter— or  a  more  hearty  conscientiouB- 
ness  and  truthfulness  Godward — can  be 
thereby  attained.     A  large,    **  united," 


"  strong  Church,"  possessing  the  power 
and  influence  which  mere  numbers  and ' 
"  union"  give,  is  very  apt  to  trust  itself, 
and  rely  upon  the  arm  of  flesh,  rather 
than  on  the  living  God.  Hence,  the 
/)oZi<tca/ weakness  which  disunion  occa- 
sions is  often  the  cause  of  spiritual 
strength,  by  casting  the  Church,  or  part 
of  the  Church,  less  on  man,  and  more  on 
God  for  support  and  defence.    The  out- 
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ward  divisions  and  weakness  of  Pro- 
testantism ma)r  thus  have  been  the  means, 
under  God,  of  giving  to  it  more  real  piety, 
and  therefore  more  real  genuine' unity. 

The  '<  Elder's  Daughter"  suggesta  a 
question  which  would  demand  a  very 
long  reply.  She  is  referred  to  the  articles 
in  a  previous  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
ChrUHan  Magazine^  entitled,  **  What  is  a 
Christian  Congregation?'*  as  containing 
those  principles  of  the  free  action  of 
members  with  govemmoit  lind  order  which 
would  suggest  that  reply.  The  writer  of 
the  remarks  she  alludes  to,  most  unques- 
tionably thinks  that  many  of  those  asso- 
ciations do  require  great  relbrm^<iften 
usurp  powers  totally  at  variance  with 
right  principles  of  Church  government — 
and  are  tolerable  only  because  they  are 
better  than  worse,  and  do  eomethingf  while 
those  who  should  be  the  real  movers 
and  actors  are,  from  indifference,  doing 
nothutg.  There  are  noble  ekmenta  in 
these  associations,  if  properly  managed 
and  directed  ;  and  from  the  low  state  of 


things  around  us,  the^  are— in  spite  of 
many  defects  —  much  more  worthy  of 
praise  than  of  blame.  Not  so  the  asso- 
ciation remarked  npon ! 

The  '*  Member  of  the  EsUbllsbed 
Church"  is  sincerely  thanked  for  his 
communication.  What  has  given  him 
pain  was  really  a  fact ;  and  the  object  in 
stating  it  was  certainly  not  to  defend 
such  a  degrading  state  of  things  as  be 
very  properly  laments,  and  which  the 
writer  did  not  believe  now  existed ;  but 
to  smooth  down  exaggerated  statements, 
and  harsh  unjust  judgments,  as  if  no  good 
could  be  connected  with  a  past  time,  be- 
cause of  a  bad  name^  and  no  evil  with  any 
present  system  because  it  claimed  a  good 
name.  He  wished  men  to  judge  right- 
eous judgment,  and  to  see  both  real  good 
and  evil  whenever  they  existed,  in  spite 
of  appearances  in  both  cases  to  the  con- 
trary. But  he  will  take  an  early  occasion 
of  noticing  the  evils  alluded  to^  and  will 
be  very  happy  to  know  more  about  them 
in  detail  from  his  correspondent. 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Editor  thanks  t|)ose  kind  friends 
who  have  assisted  him,  by  their  pen  or  by 
their  purse,  in  supporting  the  Edinburgh 
Chrutian  Magazine  until  it  has  reached  a 
sixth  volume.  Until  both  desert  him,  he 
will  continue,  with  thankfulness,  to  occupy 
the  small  field  thus  allotted  to  him  in  the 
world  of  "religious  literature." 

At  the  commencement  of  each  volume 
the  Editor  has  the  best  intentions  of 
making  it  better  than  its  predecessors ; 
but  when  finished,  he  finds,  to  his  regret, 
that  it  is  very  much  on  a  par  with  them ; 
while  experience  does  not  suggest  the 
•hope  of  attaining  any  marked  improve- 
ment for  the  future,  until  he  can  com- 
mand more  leisure,  more  space,  more 
contributors,  and  more  Bubscciben.    It 


is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  require- 
ments is  least  likely  to  be  realized.  The 
Editor  has  to  request— as  he  has  often 
requested  before  in  vain— that  his  bre- 
thren in  tlie  ministry  would  kindly 
furnish  him  with  any  information  as  to 
the  spread  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  their 
parishes  or  districts,  or  any  hints  which 
might  be  useful  to  our  ministers  and 
people,  or  facts  which  might  eooonrsge 
them  in  seeking  to  do  good.  We  greatly 
want  means  of  free  Christian  intercourse 
in  otir  Church;  and  the  pages  of  the 
Magazine,  humble  though  they  be,  mig^t, 
to  some  extent,  aid  in  accomidishing  this 
end. 

1^0  MS.  should  be  sent  without  first 
communicating  with  the  Editor. 


t»ATO!t  AKt>  HITCMIE,  PRDTTEKS,  EDINUthotli 
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